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THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  COLOGNE. 


The  inner  life  of  the  quaint  old 
city,  dominated  by  its  majestic 
cathedral,  from  whose  summit 
one  can  follow  with  the  eye  the 
windings  of  the  Bhine  as  far  as 
Bonn,  and  see,  in  clear  weather, 
the  distant  seven  mountains,  is 
comparatively  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Every  tourist  visits  it  as « a 
matter  of  coarse  ;  but  three  days, 
or  at  most  a  week,  suffice  the 
greater  number  to  examine  the 
glories  of  the  Dom  and  the  beau- 
ties of  Maria  in  Capitol,  to  visit 
Gereon's  and  the  curious  Lies- 
kirche,*  Rubens's  house  in  the 
Stemengasse,  and  his  master- 
piece of*  St.  Peter's  Crucifixion'  in 
the  church  of  that  name.  If  in 
addition  have  been  seen 

*  The  bones 
Of  the  virgiiis  St.  Uisola  chaperonu  ;* 

the  Altmarkt,  containing  the  old- 
est private  house  in  Europe,  an 
mipretending,      freshly  -  painted 
Apotheke ;    Frederick    William's 
statue  in  the  Heumarkt,  Wallraf- 
Richartz  Museum,  the  Giirzenich, 
the  Flora  and  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  the  Neumarkt  with  the  fjEim- 
ouB  horses'  heads  looking  out  of  the 
garret  -  window  —  everything    re- 
markable is  considered  to  have 
been  conscientiously  '  done.'   The 
legend  of  these  last-named  is  so 
well  known  it  scarcely  bears  repe- 
tition ;  but  as  its  locality  is  varied 
from  the  North    of  Ireland  to 
Kaples  in  almost  every  narration, 

*  Z«e«,  KSlniflch  contraction  of  Elizabeth. 
VOL.  XLIV.   KO.  COLIX. 


I    tell  it  here   to    give  honour 
where  honour  is  due. 

Adelheid  Richmodus,  wife  of 
one  of  the  mediaeval  senators  who 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Cologne, 
died,  to  all  appearance,  and  was 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Apostelkirche.  It  was 
said  a  valuable  ring  could  not  be 
removed  from  her  hand,  and  was 
consequently  interred  with  her. 
This  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
sexton,  who  came  at  night  to  steal,  , 
and  failing  in  his  efforts  to  loosen 
the  ring,  tried  to  sever  the  finger. 
Blood  flowed;  the  lady  revived 
and  sat  up  in  her  coffin,  to  the 
horror  of  the  thief.  After  the 
first  paralysing  shock  of  finding 
where  she  was,  she  passed  through 
the  gates  he  left  open  in  his 
flight,  and,  still  wrapped  in  her 
winding-sheet,  knocked  at  her 
husband's  door.  The  servants, 
on  looking  out,  recognised  her, 
and  rushed  terrified  to  their 
master  to  say  they  had  seen  her 
ghost;  but  on  calmer  reflection, 
Adelheid  continuing  to  knock  and 
beg  plaintively  for  admission,  they 
concluded  she  was  alive  and  said 
so.  Eichmodus  declared  the 
whole  a  trick  of  their  imagination, 
and  said  he  would  as  soon  believe 
his  horses  were  transported  to  the 
attics  as  that  his  wife  lived.  As 
he  spoke,  the  clatter  of  hoofis 
above  proved  his  incredulity  re- 
buked by  a  miracle.  The  door 
was  opened  to  the  shivering  lady, 
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-who  told  her  story  and  was  affec- 
tionately received,  becoming  *  the 
joyfal  mother  of  children/  and 
dying  in  reality  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  horses'  heads  carved  in 
wood,  painted  one  black  and  one 
gray,  still  look  from  the  top  win- 
dow to  convince  the  sceptic ;  and 
the  next  street,  Richmodstrasse, 
is  named  after  the  much-enduring 
woman. 

To  return  from  this  digression, 
a  few  words  as  to  the  inner  life 
and  amusements  of  the  Kblners 
may  be  interesting.  They  only 
profess  to  bo  such  observations  as 
one  might  make  during  a  yearns 
residence,  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  German,  with  little  lei- 
sure for  amusement. 

I  never  saw  in  Cologne,  as  here, 
brilliantly-lighted  houses,  with 
lines  of  waiting  carriages.  There  is 
comparatively  little  private  enter- 
tainment. Invitations  to  ladies  are 
generally  for  four>  o'clock  coffee,  to 
gentlemen  and  large  mixed  parties 
for  supper,  after  which  the  time  is 
passed  in  music  and  singing,  or 
conversation  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  universal  cigars  and 
good  Rhine  wine.  As  often  as 
not,  these  parties  are  given  at  one 
of  the  restaurants,  which  are  many 
and  good — in  winter  in  the  spa- 
cious saloons,  in  summer  out  of 
doors.  Considering  that  German 
ladies  of  every  rank  superintend 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  over- 
see everything,  from  clear  starch- 
ing to  the  preparation  oipdtS  de 
faie  graSj  it  may  be  imagined  the 
latter  plan  is  a  favourite,  as  it 
saves  trouble  to  the  housekeeper. 
I  remember  many  delightful  even- 
ings spent  under  the  trees,  sipping 
maikrauter  or  strawberry  howhy 
listening  to  the  merry  songs  my 
companions  sang,  or  laughing  at 
their  jests :  the  table  faintly  lit 
by  coloured  lamps,  the  moon 
shining  through  the  thick  foliage, 
the  glowworms  glimmering  in  the 


girass,  twenty  other  groups  Bimi- 
larly  amusing  themselves  in  oihei 
arbours,  no  rudeness,  no  disturb- 
ance, no  interference  on  the  pari 
of  any.  The  Herr  Baron  voi 
Hockheim  and  his  family  cai 
enjoy  their  coffee  and  v^ine  ii 
peace  at  one  table,  while  at  tb 
next  sits  Johann  Milller  the  tax 
ner,  with  his  wife  and  little  one 
drinking  beer  and  eating  hai 
schnittchens.  Wonderful  to  i 
late,  the  digestion  of  neither 
injured  by  the  sight  and  pro: 
imity  of  the  other. 

For  dancing  the  young  peo^ 
depend  almost   entirely   on  t 
many  societies,  to  one  or  oth 
according  to  his  social  positi 
nearly  every  man  belongs.     G< 
tlemen  are  elected  members 
ballot,  and  pay  a  yearly  subsci 
tion.     They  have,  however, 
privilege  of  introducing  ladie 
their    family,  at  all    except 
meetings  exclusively  for  the  t 
sex.     Balls  are  given  freque; 
during  winter  and  spring ;  gaT< 
parties  and  open-air  concerti 
summer  and  autumn.     The  ^ 
cipal  in  Cologne  are  the  Cj 
and  Lese   Geeellschaft.      Tc 
rive  at  the  building    where 
assemblies  of  the  first  are  '. 
one    passes   through   the    I: 
strasse  to  the  Platz  adorned 
statue  of  Bismarck,  and  there- 
building  with  the  colonnad 
the  Casino.     Here  meet  al 
f/ens  eomme  il  faut^  the  loot 
bility,  the  ofl&cers,  who,  -with 
families,  rank  higher  in  Gei 
than  in,  perhaps,  any  other 
try,    wealthy    citizens     Ilk* 
Farinas,  whose  name  ia  as  "^ 
known   as   their   eau-de-cc 
rich  bankers  like  the  Oppen 
and  some  professional    XQe: 
their  wives  and  daughters, 
are  expected  to  appear  ii 
grande  toilette  indeed  at  tl 
and  reunions,  silk    in   ita 
varieties  being  the  only   x 
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allowed.  The  young  ^irls  pener- 
allj  gather  in  one  of  the  brilliant 
saloons,  nnder  the  "wing  of  their 
different  cbaperons,  lookiDg  rather 
timid  and  rustic,  as  joung  Ger- 
man girls  of  all  ranks  often  do ; 
and  the  men  form  chatting  groups 
apart,  the  youthful  lieutenants 
twirling  their  blonde  moustaches 
and  swearing  harmlessly  '  Auf 
taille  f  *  while  waiting  to  claim 
their  partners.  A  curious  habit, 
Tery  general  amongst  the  young 
officers,  is  allowing  the  little-fin- 
ger nail  of  one  hand  to  grow  long  and 
claw-like;  what  the  origin  or  motive 
of  this  may  be,  ich  weiss  nicht. 

The  Casino  is  the  only  place 
generally  frequented  by  the  better 
classes,  and  the  etiquette  is  con- 
sidered rigid  by  the  lively  Ehine- 
landers;  consequently  members  of 
the  less  formal  Lesegesellscka/t 
are  fond  of  protesting  they  would 
not  care  to  belong  to  it,  it  is  so 
terribly  stiff  and  ungem&thlich — 
untranslatable  word  !  The  masked 
hall,  given  shortly  before  Carni- 
val, is  usually  very  brilliant  and 
crowded,  though  that  of  the  Lese 
is  the  finer  and  larger. 

To  the  latter  Gesellschaft  be- 
long mostly  business  people ; 
hnt  many  professional  men,  too, 
are  members,  some  of  whom  fre- 
qnent  the  Casino  as  well.  The 
meetings  of  this  society  were  held 
until  last  year  in  the  Hosengasse, 
as  their  assembly  rooms  were 
burned  some  years  ago,  and  new 
baildings,  which  are  now  opened, 
were  being  erected  in  the  Mbrser- 
gasse  (off  Breitestrasse). 

*  There  is  a  storjr  carrent  that  Prince 
BUmarck,  when  vuithig  a  militar}*  school, 
»pr«Bied  disapprobation  at  the  habit  pre- 
nlcQt  amongst  the  yovng  men  of  ex- 
cUiming  *Anf  ehreT — 'On  my  honour!' 
-^  the  assertion  of  trifles.  He  said  a 
^nusiao  soldier's  word  of  faonoor  should 
be  bdd  too  sacred  to  be  thns  UghUy  nsed, 
ttd  imposed  a  fine  for  every  repetition. 
A  wtg  suggested,  as  a  snbstitate,  *  Anf 
uiller— *0n  my  waistP  Any  one  who 
°**  noticed  the' pride  of  yoong  QenmuL 
officeis  in  their  figure  will  see  the  point. 


During  onr  stay  in  Cologne  we 
boarded  with  a  family  where  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his 
brother  in-law  were  members  of 
the  Lese,  as  its  name  is  familiarly 
abbreviated.  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  middle-class  Germans  enjoy- 
ed themselvos ;  so,  when  pressed 
by  my  host  and  his  wife  to  ac- 
company them  one  Sunday  even- 
ing soon  after  Christmas,  accepted 
the  invitation,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion to  our  party  of  an  equally 
curious  friend,  we  started  for  the 
Hosengasse. 

Having  deposited  our  wrap>6  in 
the  cloak-room  in  care  of  the  civil 
attendants,  we  ascended  the  stairs, 
our  names    were   inscribed   in  a 
large  book  as  visitors  introduced 
by  Herr  So  and  so,  and  we  all  en- 
tered a  room  from  which  issued 
sounds   of  music   and    laughter, 
pausing  an  instant  at   the  door. 
It  was  a  very  large  apartment, 
somewhat  longer  than  broad,  with 
walls    painted    white,    decorated 
with  the  inevitable  busts  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  wife,  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  Yon  Moltke.     At  the 
end  of  the  room  to  our  left  was  a 
wooden  gallery  foY  the  musiciams, 
supported    by    pillars.      In    the 
right-  hand  comer  a  brilliantly  lit 
and    gaily  decorated   Christmas- 
tree.      Between  the  door  where 
we  stood  and  the  tree  was  a  stage 
extending  far  back,  utilised  for 
concerts  and  amateur  theatricals. 
The  floor  was  occupied  by  tables 
innumerable — some  laid  for  sup- 
per, some  without  cloths,  where 
wine    or    beer    alone  had    been 
ordered.       At    all    wore    family 
groups,  eating,  smoking,  laughing, 
bowing  to  friends,    or  rising  to 
clink  glasses,  looking  straight  into 
each  other's  eyes  the  while — an 
indispensable  part    of  the  cere- 
mony.   English  people,  especially 
girls  who  are  new  to  the  Rhine- 
land,  are  often  much  surprised  at 
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being    told   they  have  not  per- 
formed it  properly,  no  explana- 
tion being  voucbBafed  until  with 
blushes  and  confusion  they  have 
angestossen  half  a   dozen  times, 
when  they  are  told  they  failed  to 
gaze  straight  at  each  person  whose 
glass  they  touched.     We  found 
,  part    of  a   table  vacant,  seated 
ourselves,  and  gave  our  orders  to 
one    of  the    busy   waiters  who 
flitted  in  all  directions,  and  soon 
some  acquaintances  of  Herr  So- 
and-so  coming  up  were  presented 
in  due  form.    One  of  them  chanc- 
ing to  speak  of  his  knowledge  of 
English,  wished  he  had  opportu- 
nities to  practise  it.     *  How  for- 
tunate I'  said  our  host ;  '  we  have 
two  English  friends'  (so  he  euphe- 
mised  our  position  in  the  family) 
*  staying  with  us ;'  and  he  indicated 
us  by  a  wave  of  his  hand.     The 
other    looked    more    frightened 
than  pleased  at  this  unexpected 
gratification   of  his   desire ;   but 
place    being   made    for  him   he 
moved  to  my  side,  staring  gravely 
at  me  the  while,  and  evidently  re- 
volving in  his  mind  a  sentence  in 
my  native  tongue.      At  last  he 
smiled ;  I  felt  it  was  coming,  and 
was  all  attention,  when  slowly, 
with  infinite  diflSculty,  he  ejacu- 
lated, '  Let  us  begin.'    It  was  too 
like  *  Let  us  pray '  for  me  to  keep 
serious,  especially  as  he  did  not 
follow  it  up  with  anything  more 
original ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  be 
about  all  the  English  he  knew, 
nor  did  he  even  understand  me 
when  I  spoke. 

The  buzz  of  talk  was  silenced 
by  a  tall  man  who  rose,  and, 
clinking  a  knife  against  a  glass  to 
enforce  attention,  announced  that 
Herr  Schertz  would  favour  the 
audience  with  a  song.  A  mur- 
mur of  applause  followed.  A 
piano,  placed  near  the  stage,  was 
opened,  and  Herr  Schertz  sang  a 
song  of  Schuberts  remarkably 
well.    After  another  interval  the 


tall  man,  who  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sident, rose  as   before,  and  ibis 
time  introduced  to  the  notice  oi 
the    company    Hen   and  Yw. 
Schmitz  from  Vienna,  who  wer 
now  to  give  their  unrivalled  cor 
juring  entertainment.  TheBetion] 
looking  husband  and  his  brig 
little  wife,  who  spoke  broken  G€ 
man  with  astounding  rapidity,  a 
peared   on    the   stage,  and  ve 
clever  were  their  feats  of  legerc 
main.     More  music  and  a  one-{ 
farce  followed,  the  audience  d 
persing  about  midnight.     Th 
were    billiard    and  coffee  roo 
down-stairs.     To  the  latter  mi 
of  the  guests    adjourned  for 
freshment,  and  sat  for  an  houi 
more.  On  the  table  was  a  moi 
box  shaped  like  a  little  man,  i 
wagged  his  head  in  grave  ackn 
ledgment  when  handed  a  groscl 
and  bowed  twice  when  presei 
with  a  mark.     This  money  i 
to    charitable    institutions,  € 
cially  to  the  Waisenhaus  or 
phanage,  a   favourite  institu 
in  Cologne,  formerly  kept  by  e 
but  now  under  seculcu:    sup 
tendence.     It  is   no  uncou] 
thing  for  families  to  interest  t 
selves  in  one  or  two  of  the 
children,  clothing    them,   g 
occasional    gifts    of  bonbon 
money,   and    allowing    the 
spend  feast-days  and  holida 
their  houses.     There  are  cc 
ratively  few    who  are  not 
looked  after  by  kindly  stra 
On  the  table  here,  as  well  x 
stairs,    I  noticed   wooden 
with  holes  in  the  lid,  into 
each  man  slipped  the  little 
of  his  cigar  cut  off  previc 
smoking.    I  asked  the  objec 
was  told  that  when  these  ai 
the  contents  are  sold  to  the 
conists  to  make  snuff,  and  c 
children  are  dressed   oat 
proceeds. 

This   was  what  was    ci 
quiet  family  evening  or  Fa% 
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abend  at  the  Lese,  when  smoking 
iras  allowed.  All  my  national 
prejudices  were  ronsed  on  seeing 
gentlemen  light  their  cigars  so 
cooUj  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
The  GeseUschaft  seemed  an  as- 
sembly of  barharians,  reminding 
me  of  what  I  had  read  of  Lon- 
don music-halls.  I  sat  feeling  shy 
and  uncomfortahle,  suspicions  of 
my  suRonndings,  won^ring  at 
the  unconcern  of  well-dressed  girls, 
longing  to  get  away,  and  men- 
tally voting  the  men  present  the 
rudest  in  Europe.  In  time  I  got 
accQstomed  to  this  feature  of 
German  life,  as  even  on  the  rail- 
ways there  are  only  two  or  three 
carriages  set  aside  as  Nichtrauchen 
or  Frauerij  and  in  all  others  smok- 
ing is  permitted.  It  is  difficult 
in  the  refreshment-rooms,  when 
crowded,  to  see  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  owing  to  clouds  of  smoke. 

There  are  balls  at  the  Lese  once 
a   month,    varied    by    tahleaux, 
amateurtheatricalB,recitations,  and 
concerts.    The  tahles  are  cleared 
away,  and  the  centre  of  the  room 
left   free    for    dancing.     People 
meet  their  friends  and  enjoy  them- 
selves with  them ;  but  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  as  at  the  riunions  in 
Wiesbaden,  that  a  gentleman  left 
without  a  partner,  seeing  a  lady 
he  does  not    know  disengaged, 
advances,  and  introducing  himself 
engages  her  for  the  dance.  Though 
this  is    considered    to    warrant 
no  further  intimacy,   it  seemed 
to  me  an  excess  of  unconvention- 
ality  in  a  public  assembly;  but 
being  told  in  answer  to  a  mild 
objection  that  what  suited  (Ger- 
mans might  not  suit  'the  stiff 
English,'  I  held  my  peace.     In 
Cologne  they  seem  to   have    a 
dieadfol   idea    of    our    insular 
straitlacedness,  and  it  was  mor- 
tifying to  he  warned  not  to  be 
shocked  by  this  or  that — ^it  was 
the  way  in  the  Hhineland,  though 
we  English  might  not  understand 


it.  One  felt  oneself  looked  on  as 
a  censor,  determined  to  see  harm 
in  eyerything. 

Onepreeminentdistinction  must 
be  accorded  to  the  Lese.  Its 
masked  ball  given  before  Car- 
nival is  the  finest  Let  every 
visitor  to  Cologne  see  it  if 
possible,  for  it  is  a  sight  rarely  to 
be  witnessed  anywhere ;  never  at 
home  by  sober  Englishmen.  The 
society  numbers  from  five  to  six 
hundred  memhers,  who  hring  of 
course  on  great  occasions  all  their 
relations,  and  are  pestered  hy 
every  acquaintance  for  cards  of 
admission,  so  that  not  less  than 
near  three  thousand  people  as  a 
rule  are  present.  The  names  are 
balloted,  and  doubtfal  characters 
strictly  excluded.  £very  one  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
persons  introduced  by  them,  and 
should  strangers  make  any  dis- 
turbance their  introducers  forfeit 
their  rights  on  the  next  occasion. 
Fancy  dress  is  de  rigveur;  but  as  . 
the  committee  are  not  very  strict, 
a  star  on  the  breast,  a  fez  cap, 
domino,  or  old  woman's  cloak,  does 
duty  over  ordinary  evening  clothes, 
with  many  men.  The  greater 
number  wear  masks,  but  this  is 
not  of  obligation,  though  it  in- 
creases the  fun,  and  every  one 
must  lay  them  aside  when  a  trum- 
pet sounds  at  midnight.  Very 
amusing  are  the  scenes  that  fol- 
low. People  who  imagined  they 
recognised  a  friend  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  stranger ; 
gentlemen  who  promenaded  with 
ladies  they  felt  sure  were  their 
wives,  daughters,  or  sisters,  see 
the  likeness  vanish  with  the  mask. 
Secrets  as  to  costume  are  frequent- 
ly kept  amongst  relations,  that 
members  of  a  family  may  have 
the  fun  of  tracing  each  other. 
Frequently,  previous  to  twelve 
o'clock,  do  maskers,  secure  in 
their  disguise,  advance  to  friends 
and    ask   a   thousand   questions. 
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puzzling  the  latter  bj  their  famili- 
arity with  their  affairs.  Though 
all  this  takes  place  with  a  mirth, 
abandon,  and  spirit  of  give  and 
take  to  which  we  are  quite  unac- 
customed, there  is  nothing  border- 
ing on  impropriety,  and  flirtations 
quite  as  bold,  it'  more  conven- 
tionaly  may  be  seen  at  any  Eng- 
lish ball.  The  words  mfjiskenschertz, 
Carnival  freiheit  excuse  all  sorts 
of  practical  jokes,  which  are  borne 
with  the  utmost  good-humour. 
In  fact,  iU-tomper  would  only 
excite  wags  to  tease  their  victims 
the  more.  At  the  entrance  all 
are  obliged  to  show  their  faces, 
that  they  may  be  recognised  by 
the  doorkeeper  as  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  tickets.  These  are 
not  transferable,  cost  4  mks.  50 
pfgs.,  and  are  retained  to  secure 
readmission  should  the  holders 
leave  the  ballroom. 

This  great  annual  masquerade 
takes  place  at  the  Giirzenich,  an 
antique  building,  in  a  vast  room 
panelled  in  brown  oak,  dating 
horn  the  Middle  Ages,  and  now 
used  for  concerts  and  assemblies. 
Tables  are  placed  in  rows  on  the 
broad  steps  of  the  dais,  which 
serves  on  ordinary  occasions  as  a 
stage.  Each  family  secures  one 
as  the  fplace  where  the  members 
are  to  meet  when  they  wish  to 
return  home.  From  this  dais, 
fronting  the  musicians'  gallery  at 
the  other  end,  the  co^xp  dcdl  is 
magnificent.  It  is  the  transfor- 
mation-scene of  a  pantomime, 
combined  with  the  chorus  of  a 
comic  opera,  brought  into  real 
life.  The  lamps  shed  light  on 
three  thousand  figures  dressed  in 
every  conceivable  fashion,  in 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
Clowns^  gipsies,  confectioners' 
lads ;  courtiers  of  Charles  V.,  of 
the  Merry  Monarch,  of  Louis  XV. ; 
monks,  nuns,  Marie  Stuarts,  pea- 
sants of  every  land,  snow,  ice, 
butterflies,  lorelies,  fairies,  night, 


day,  the  seasons;   creations  (I 
Wagner,  of  Goethe ;  Hungarian 
Poles,    Norwegians,  Englishme 
in    impossible    plaid    garincn' 
stove-pipe   yard  high  hats,  wi' 
green  veils,  eye  glasses,  umbielli 
and  Bffidekers;  bears,  diplomu 
ists,  Greeks  ancient  and  modei 
tinkers,  harlequinettea  *,  every  a; 
clime,  and  nation  under  heavn 
whirl    past    in    brilliant   inc 
gruity.     A  young  man  has 
head  got  up  like  a  lady's  ^ 
plaits  and  curls ;  another  exci 
great  laughter  by  appearing  m 
a  monstrous  pasteboard  old 
man's  head  on  his  shoulders, 
of  all  proportion  to  his  heij 
and  surmounted  by  a  still  hi 
bonnet     This  head  has  a  m( 
if  stereotyped,  smile,  and  nod 
shakes  at  the  wearer's  will, 
old  lady  in   peasant  dress 
eggs  to  the  young  girls.     Pc 
of  all  ages  join  in  the  fun,  fi 
Cologne  I  never  saw  any  who 
sidered  themselves  too  elder 
dance.     One  drawback  there 
— the  room  was  too  full  to  f 
of  dancing  with  any  degr 
comfort.     I  essayed  getting  i 
several  times  with  little  su 
when,  having  had  my  arm  c 
Joan  of  Arc's  cuirass  of  be^ 
fall  over  Marie  Stuart's  swc 
train,  and  my  toes  trodden 
a  burly  mail-clad  Crusader, 
fain  to  retire  to  our  tabh 
quietly  watch  the  mad  throi 
civil  distance.    We  left  aboi 
past  one,  but  many  of  the 
makers  danced  till  daylighl 
The  Conservatorium  of 
presided  over  by  Fcrdinan 
ler,   the   pupil  of   Mende 
the  friend  ot  Berlioz  and  G 
is  an  interesting   feature 
city.      There  are  many  b' 
of  both  sexes,  natives  of  th 
of  other   parts  of    Germ£ 
Holland,  Belgium,   Bnglai 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ameri 
board  with  families,   and 
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tk  daily  ciaanoo.  The  Coiners 
are  justly  pioud  of  their  Conser- 
vatohum,  which,  has  trained  so 
many  celebrated  artistsL  The 
Evnttlerverein^  composed  of  the 
professon.  gives  monthlj  con- 
certs at  the  Casino,  to  which  half 
the  pupils  in  alphabetical  order 
are  admitted  each  time.  They 
get  tickets  for  everything  moscial 
gratis,  or  at  very  reduced  rates; 
liave  the  privilege  of  free  admis- 
sion to  the  grand  Gurzenich  Con- 
certs, beginning  in  October  and 
continuing  throughout  the  winter, 
which  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  Germany;  and 
when — as  nut  unfrequently  hap- 
pens— a  star  sings  at  the  Btadt 
Theater  who  began  her  musical 
career  in  their  ranks,  passes  are 
sent  for  the  embryo  Wagners  and 
Clara  Schumanns.  A  merry  life 
some  of  these  schiiler  lead,  despite 
the  amount  of  work  required  from 
them^  and  voluntarily  exceeded 
by  severaL  Many  practise  from 
fi?e  to  eight  hours  daily,  or  even 
more.  The  fees  are  ridiculously 
low.  Fourteen  pounds  per  an- 
num cover  everything  —  piano, 
organ,  violin,  violoncello,  flute, 
guitar,  the  theory  of  music,  in- 
cinding  harmony,  thorough-bass, 
counterpoint,  lectures  on  the  his- 
toiy  of  music  and  literature  as 
connected  with  the  art ;  singing, 
chorus,  solo,  and  sight ;  the  Italian 
language,  and  declamation.  There 
are  special  classes  for  would-be 
opera-singers. 

The  somewhat  shabby  exterior 
of  No.  3  Wolfistrasse  gives  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  building, 
with  its  pretty  concert-room  at 
the  back,  and  numerous  class- 
rooms. The  students,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are,  as  in  every  institution 
of  the  kind,  rather  rough*  and 
one  must  choose  acquaintances 
among  them  carefully ;  for  people 
of  all  ranks  are  admitted,  the 
aok  necessary  qualifications  being 


musical  talents  and  good  reputa- 
tion. Many  are  members  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  have  only  their 
abilities  to  rely  on  as  provision 
for  after  life;  while  some  enter 
the  Conservatorium  solely  because 
of  their  love  for  music,  without 
any  idea  of  utilising  their  train- 
ing later.  There  are  several 
free  scholars,  educated  through 
the  bounty  of  benefactors,  who 
founded  scholarships;  but  the 
identity  of  these  fret  schiiler 
is  kept  secret  by  the  committee. 
The  King  of  Holland  frequently 
pays  for  the  musical  education  of 
Dutch  girls.  There  are  monthly 
concerts  given  by  the  pupils,  to 
which  their  friends  are  invited, 
and  three  examinations  in  the 
year,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
summer,  when  those  who  are 
leaving,  and  have  deserved  it, 
are  presented  with  an  illuminated 
z«iugni88  or  diploma,  signed  by 
Dr..  Hiller  and  the  different  pro- 
fessors. As  a  rule,  to  be  eligible 
for  a  zeugnt88  one  must  have 
passed  at  least  three  years  at  the 
Conservatorium;  but  exceptions 
are  made  in  cases  of  special  merit. 
These  certificates  are  invaluable 
to  any  compelled  to  earn  their 
bread  as  teachers,  for  they  testify 
to  their  competency,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  students  are  much  attached 
to  Dr.  UUler,  the  director.  I 
fancy  I  see  him,  in  his  idler  mo- 
ments, seated  at  the  piano  in  the 
dark  vorzimmer^  decorated  with 
dingy  photographs  of  benefactors, 
committeemen,  and  teachers,  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  young 
people,  his  short  stout  figure 
clothed  in  gray,  his  bald  head 
thrown  a  little  back,  a  smile  play- 
ing on  his  lips  and  in  his  good- 
natured  eyes,  hii  fingers  wander- 
ing caressingly,  as  I  have  never 
seen  those  of  others,  over  the 
keys,  while,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
auditors,  he  weaves  every  melody 
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they  suggest   into   one  brilliant 
fantasia.     He  is  a  power  in  the 
musical    world.      In    1881     he 
was    summoned   from   Germany 
to    Spain    as    director    of  some 
splendid  concerts  given  in  Barce- 
lona;   and  his  residence  in  the 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Strasse,  with 
its  windows  looking  on  the  Ehine, 
is  the  rendezvous  of  every  celebrity 
who  visits  Cologne.    Strict  though 
Ferdinand  Hiller  necessarily  is  in 
relation  to  his  pupils,  a  more  per- 
fect gentleman  than  he  in  his  own 
house  is  rarely  to  be  met.      He 
teaches  chiefly  harmony,  counter- 
point, and  such  branches.      His 
music-pupils  are  few,  and  chosen 
from   the  most  advanced.      The 
first  class  is  taught  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Professor  Qwast,  a  boyish- 
looking  man  of  eight-and-twenty, 
possessed  of  the  most  wonderful 
execution.     He,  with  Professors 
Seiss,  Mertke,  Hompesh,  Hulle, 
and  Dr.  Klauvel  with  his  lion- 
like head,  teaches  the  piano.  Von 
Konigslow,  the  vice-director,  Her- 
ren  Ebers,  Jansen,  and  Japha,  excel 
at  the  violin  and  violoncello;  while 
the  organ  is  taught  by  De  Lange,  a 
Dutchman  by  birth,  but  looking 
a  typical  Bohemian,  with  his  long 
hair    and    steeple-crowned    hat 
All  are  kindly,  clever  men,  who 
work  for  their  pupils,  and  expect 
the  latter  to  work  without  shirk- 
ing for  them.      Each  pupil  gets 
three    music  and   three  singing 
lessons  in  the  week,  on  alternate 
days.      Four  attend   each  class, 
and  get  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  master,  listening,  too,  while 
the  others  play,  and  avoiding  the 
faults  he  corrects  in  them.     That 
there  may  be  no  errors  as  to  hours, 
they  are  furnished  with  a  stunden- 
plan,  having  all  marked  thereon. 
The  professors  find  time  to  give 
many  private  lessons,  which  are 
necessarily  much  more  lucrative 
than  their  engagement  at  the  Con- 
servatorium.     Hung  on  the  wall 


opposite  the  cloak-room  is  a  blacli 
tablet,  to  which  notices  are  affixed 
generally  surrounded  by  a  curioui 
group,  to  see  if  anything  interest 
ing  to  them  is  announced.  E? 
cuses  for  non-attendance  on  tli 
part  of  professors  or  students,  art 
cles  lost  or  found,  notice  of  ho] 
days,  postponed  lectures,  cbanj 
of  hours,  coming  concerts  or  e 
aminations,  are  amongst  the  su 
jects  thus  publicly  pasted  up. 

Schneider,  the  eccentric  singii 
master,  whose  loose  flying  coat  a 
untidy  white  hair  were  so  fami] 
to  many,  died  more  than  a  y 
ago,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  B 
Hoppe,  a  man  with  a  fine  in 
ligent  face  and  keen  black  e; 
who  thoroughly  understands 
difficult  profession.  Schnei^ 
wife,  Frau  Lina  Schneider, 
clever  woman,  who  gives  lect 
and  recitations,  takes  English 
American  girls  as  boarders,  and 
well  known  in  Cologne  as  the  I 

There  are  only  two  theatr 
any  importance — one  first  ( 
the  Stadt  Theater  in  the  Glo( 
gasse ;  the  other,  second  rate 
unfrequented  by  ladies,  the  1 
in  Schildergasse.  The  price 
wonderfully  low  compared  to 
A  stall  at  the  first- named  fo 
opera  would  cost  about  five  n 
The  ceiling  is  handsomely  pt 
with  portraits  of  dramatist! 
musicians,  Shakespeare  occu 
a  place  of  honour.  I  sa^ 
celebrated  Clara  Sicgler  aa 
gone  one  evening,  but  "wi 
as  pleased  as  I  anticipated, 
form  and  chorus  of  the 
play  were  carefully  pre 
throughout.  Siegler,  a  fi. 
man,  with  good  arms  anc 
though  graceful,  figure,  lool 
part  to  perfection,  and  acl 
cellently  at  times  ;  but  lie 
of  walking  across  tbe  stag 
representing  overwbelmini 
with  a  step  and  a  stop,  ii 
Creon    imitated    ber,     W£ 
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ridiculous.  Th.e  tragedy  so  a- 
bonnded  in  blood  and  murder — 
the  sorrows  of  Antigone,  Poly  nicee, 
and  Creon  were  so  heartrending — 
that  I,  for  one,  was  relieved  when, 
.  haying  we{)t  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  two  first,  the  king  ended 
his  long  speech  and  expired.  All 
the  operas  are  sung  in  German. 
At  first  I  scarcely  recognised  old 
friends  like  II  Trovatore,  Le  Nozze 
d^Figaro^BSid  Don  Giovanni  under 
the  names  of  Der  Troubedour, 
Figaro* B  Hoehzeit,  and  Don  Juan; 
but  the  plan  is  sensible.  In  Eng- 
land not  one  person  in  twenty- 
five  understands  a  word  of  the 
operas.  Exceptions  in  favour  of 
singers  are  seldom  made.  Even 
Patti  had  to  adopt  the  language ; 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  Nicofini 
was  allowed  to  use  Italian. 

During  the  hot  weather  there 
are  no  performances  in  the  Stadt 
Theater,  and  every  one  flocks  to 
the  Flora    or    Summer  Theatre, 
close  to  the  Botanic  Grardens,  out- 
.  side  the  city,  to  which  tramways 
nm  from  the    cathedral.      This, 
hke  all  other  buildings  without 
the  walls,  including  the  Oppen- 
heim's  Villa    near     the    Kaiser 
Garten,  is  of  wood,  and,  in  case 
of  invasion,  would  be  instantly 
demolished.     Leave  to  build  on 
such  sites  is    accorded  only  on 
these  conditions.    Attached  to  the 
theatre  are  a  restaurant  and  a  gar- 
den, where  the  audience  promenade 
or  le&esh  themselves  between  the 
^u^  A  bell  rings  when  it  is  time 
to  reenter.     The  highest  price  is 
thtee   marks  for  a  seat  in    the 
frfmdmhgey    or     strangers'  box, 
where  no  one  goes.  Once,  indeed, 
I  saw  a    young    man  evidently 
considered  to  have  more  money 
than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
He  sat  out  one  act  in  solitary 
rtate,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
vhen,  finding   his  position  em- 
l^itzi&ssingly  dignified,  he  slipped 
iBto   a  less    conspicuous    place. 


The  next,  and  most  frequented 
seats,  cost  two  marks.  Close  to 
this  theatre  is  a  rink,  used  in 
winter  as  a  skating- school,  the 
asphalte  being  flooded  and  the 
water  allowed  to  freeze.  Bands 
play  on  Sundays  and  one  or  two 
afternoons  during  the  week  while 
the  frost  lasts,  when  the  place  is 
crowded  with  ofiicers  and  civilians. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  Cologne 
every  third  man  is  an  ofi&cer. 

Bands  play  every  Sunday  after- 
noon in  summer  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  the  attendance  is 
always  large  and  fashionable,  as 
also  at  the  Kaiser  Garten  close 
by,  frequented  by  a  *  mixed '  as- 
sembly. Open-air  concerts  are 
given  on  Thursdays  at  the  Stadt 
Garten,  lying  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  very  favourite 
resort  in  warm  weather,  when  half 
the  town  seems  to  be  there  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  cus- 
tom of  drinking  coffee  under  the 
trees  is  universal ;  many  prefer  it 
mixed  with  iced  water,  when  it  is 
called  wiener  melange.  Mikao^  or 
thick  milk  and  sugar,  is  largely 
consumed,  as  well  as  chocolate 
and  ices.  The  nightingales  often 
sing  delightfully  in  the  evening. 
At  six  in  the  morning  many  in- 
valids, real  or  imaginary,  assemble 
to  try  the  milk  cure,  whose  effi- 
cacy depends  as  much  on  the  early 
rising  and  fresh  air  as  on  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  of  milk  drunk 
warm  from  the  cow. 

Ladies  generally  bring  some 
light  work  to  the  Stadt  Garten, 
and  even  on  Sundays  busy  them- 
selves with  crochet  or  knitting,  a 
custom  universal  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  exclusively 
Lutheran  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Pretty  girls  in  Cologne  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  nor  do 
the  womenkind  compensate  for 
want  of  beauty  by  tasteful  cos- 
tumes.    Their  figures  are  usually 
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clumsy.  The  men,  as  a  mle,  are 
fine  stalwart  fellows,  apparently 
devoted  to  their  plain  wives  and 
badly-dressed  children. 

The  number  of  cripples  to  be 
met  in  the  city  is  remarkable,  and 
may  be  attributed  to  the  custom 
of  tightly  swathing  babies  in  yards 
of  knitted  bandages,  which  cramp 
the  feet  and  arms,  preventiniir  the 
free  use  of  the  limbs.  Children 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  six 
months  are  thus  enveloped,  and 
thrust  into  a  kind  of  ornamental 
pillow-case^  in  which  they  are 
carried  about  by  their  norses. 

Marienburg,  reached  both  by 
tramway  and  by  steamers,  is 
another  pleasure  -  resort,  with 
neatly  kept  grounds  sloping  to 
the  Rhine.  From  May  to  the  end 
of  September  there  is  a  good  table 
dhote.  As  there  are  swings, 
merry- go-rounds,  and  see-saws  in 
abundance,  these  gardens  are  pa- 
tronised by  the  rising  generation. 

A  Cuirassier  band  plays  every 
evening  during  the  same  months 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  Prinz 
Karl  at  Deutz.  No  money  is 
asked  for  admission,  but  every  one 
is  expected  to  give  orders ;  and 
many  of  the  officers  belonging  to 
the  regiment  spend  the  evenings 
there  with  their  families. 

Cologne  is  at  its  gayest  from 
Christmas-time  to  Lent;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  dull,  except  for 
the  many  musical  entertainments. 
Previous  to  Carnival,  every  one 
is  on  the  qui  vive ;  and  though 
elderly  people  say  the  celebration 
has  declined  from  their  young  days, 
the  Coiners  are  justly  proud  of  Fast 
Naeht.  Half  their  yesr  is  anticipa- 
tive,half retrospective.  Once  Christ- 
mas is  over,  the  papers  are  full  of 
advertisements  announcing  meet- 
ings of  this  or  that  Camtval/f  gti^ell- 
Hchaftf  and  masked  balls  become 
daily  more  numerous  as  time  passes. 
Confectioners*  shops  are  full  of 
wafer-like  buscuits  called  milzenf 


and  crisp  roundish  cakes  call 
mandeln,  or  almonds,  from  tl 
shape.  Florists  sell  bouquets 
throwing  among  the  crowd ; 
flowers  are  sometimes  deverly 
out  of  vegetables,  and  so  desceni 
one's  head  with  no  inconsiden 
force.  Ladies  rack  their  brain 
devise  original  costames ;  husba 
storm  at  the  expense;  outfit 
show  fancy  dresses  for  sale  01 
hire ;  dressmakers  work  day 
night.  In  the  shop-windows 
masks  of  all  descriptions ;  c 
plain,  some  grotesque;  gene 
heads  of  animals — lions,  cat 
donkeys ;  sham  pearls,  gold  b 
mock  jewelry,  immense  hate,  E 
gles,  gewgaws  of  every  I 
Carnival  opens  with  a '  ghost 
cession  about  nine  on  Sa\\ 
night,  the  spectres  looking  gl: 
by  the  light  of  torches  in  ^ 
flannel  with  bound- up  head( 
reveille  is  beaten  througb 
town  on  Sunday  morning, 
maskers  begin  to  appear  by 
day,  looking  at  first  rather  sh 
unaccustomed  to  their  quai 
tire.  Their  number  increases 
until  by  dusk  the  Hobestrt 
a  scene  of  wildest  merrimen 
confusion.  Hideous  and  ec( 
costumes  are  most  appl 
Quiet  girls,  new  to  the  spe 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  ec 
of  admiration  pantomimed  k 
benefit.  Those  appearing  vi 
masks,  no  matter  how  es 
are  liable  to  be  kissed,  a: 
more  they  resist  the  wo 
them.  Young  men  sit 
three  nights,  rushing — r 
walks  in  Carnival — fronai  < 
taurant  to  another,  letti 
crackers,  organising  dan 
every  street-corner,  and 
practical  jokes.  A  peasant' 
is  a  favourite  disguise,  but 
men  adopting  it  wear  wli 
gloves  to  distinguish  the 
from  the  genuine  article .  &^ 
from   Bonn   always   come 
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and  Pxiuce  William  spent  more 
than  one  meirj  Carnival  at  Co- 
logne when  he  was  of  their 
number. 

On  Monday,  the  great  day,  a 
procession  starts  from  the  JSfeu- 
markt^  in  which  local  events  and 
characters  are  satirised.  Those 
taking  part  in  it  shower  houquets, 
handbills,  and  sweets  among  the 
peopla  The  many  allegorical 
lignres  occnpy  handsomely  de- 
signed triumphal  cars,  gaily  gilded 
and  decorated.  Amongst  the 
oddest  groups  I  saw  was  a  number 
of  young  men  dressed  in  mediseval 
costume  to  represent  the  master 
singers  of  Niimberg.  One  having 
a  mellow  tenor  voice  sang  '^h! 
che  la  morte/  the  others  chanting 
'bom-bum,  bum-bum,  bum- bum,' 
by  way  of  accompaniment.  At  the 
coUoriUura  part  they  rose  and 
tamed  round  three  times,  like  the 
courtiers  in  the  Mascotte,  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  crowd.  A 
burlesque  representation  of  new 
ahnshouses  for  destitute  widows 
and  old  maids  was  followed  by  a 
rc^mental  band,  the  members  in 
flowing  dressing-gowns,  with  hel- 
mets surmounted  by  life-size  tabby 
eats  on  their  heads.  A  hairdresser 
who  professes  to  sell  some  won- 
derful restorer  was  represented 
^th  a  huge  bald  head  to  his 
right,  an  equally  huge  liairy  head 
to  his  left,  labelled  respectively 
'before'  and  *after  use.'  Another 
military  band  in  Chinese  costume 
followed.  To  describe  half  the 
quaint  disguises  would  take  a 
volume.  The  handsomest  was 
the  dress  of  the  '  Coiner  Funken,' 
or  Sparks,  in  uniform  of  blue  and 
Bil?er,  named  after  a  regiment  that 
once  supported  the  glories  of  Co- 
logne. Last  comes  '  Prince  Car- 
nival,'seated  on  the  highest  car 
of  state,  ablaze  with  gilding  and 
silken  ribbons,  drawn  by  six  horses 
with  gay  trappings.  On  Tuesday 
^re  are  masked  balls  everywhere, 


and  Prince  Carnival  goes  from  one 
to  another,  making  merry  speeches 
and  cheering  on  the  revellers  till 
Ash  Wednesday's  dawn. 

Every  parish  in  the  Khineland 
celebrates  annually  its  Kirmess,  or 
feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church.  In  the  country  masses 
are  said  in  the  morning,  at  which 
all  Catholics  assist.  Then  a  fair 
begins,  with  its  accessories  of 
booths,  waxworks,  Aunt  Sallies, 
and  pig- faced  ladies,  dancing  ter- 
minating the  proceedings.  In 
Cologne  and  other  large  towns 
Kirmess  is  more  strictly  religious. 
Devotions  go  on  all  day ;  there  is 
a  procov^siom  through  the  streets, 
with  children  scattering  flowers, 
and  benediction  is  given  at  tem- 
porary altars.  The  windows  of 
every  house  are  opened,  flag?  or 
gay  tapestries  hung  out,  plants 
grouped  picturesquely  round  a 
statue  or  holy  picture,  and  wax- 
candles  lighted.  As  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  carried  past,  all, 
whether  in  <  the  houses  or  in  the 
streets,  prostrate  themselves  in 
prayer.  Yet  the  men  of  Cologne 
are  not  to  be  called  religious ;  the 
churches  are  chiefly  filled  with 
women  and  boyF,  with  a  few  pea- 
sants.: men  of  the  better  classes 
seldom  enter  any  but  the  cathe- 
dral, where,  it  seemed  to  me,  curi- 
osity drew  them.  Many  are 
nominally  Catholics,  but  the  exile 
of  the  bishops  and  vacancies 
amongst  the  clergy  in  many 
parishes  have  caused  much  back- 
sliding. Infidelity  is  notably  on 
the  increase  in  Germany,  and  with 
religion  the  Government  loses 
the  most  powerful  weapon  it  pos* 
sesses  to  oppose  to  NihilisnL  The 
worst  feature  of  Kirmess  is  the 
bell  that  rings  from  early  morn 
till  late  at  nighty  at  the  church 
where  it  is  celebrated,  with  a  pecu- 
liar jerk — three  strokes  loud  and 
deep,  three  shrill  and  high  £am- 
bam-bam!   -go  the  big  strokes, 
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bim-bim-bim!  squeak  the  little 
ones ;  and  so  they  keep  on  alter- 
nately without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission. 

Processions  also  take  place  at 
Corpus  Christi,  where  the  priests 
and  acolytes  of  every  parish  in 
the  city,  thirteen  or  fourteen  in 
all,  assemble  at  the  Dom,  whose 
treasures  are  that  day  publicly  dis- 
played. Each  church  is  also  re- 
presented by  its  banner,  school- 
children, and  nuns  (if  any)^  so  the 
cortege  is  immense.  It  was  touch- 
ing last  time  to  see  the  old  coad- 
jutor bishop,  who  holds  the  place 
of  the  banished  Mgr.  Melchior, 
almost  sinking  under  his  weighty 
cope,  walking  much  of  the  way 
bareheaded  under  the  burning 
sun,  despite  his  eighty  years.  He 
is  devotedly  loved,  as  is  amply 
testified  by  the  crowds  of  little 
children  who  follow  the  frail,  sha- 
dow-like old  man,  to  kiss  his  hand 
and  beg  his  blessing.  This  same 
day  is  held  a  procession  by  water 
in  all  villages  on  the  Ehine ;  the 
priest  going  first  with  crosB  and 
candle,  in  a  large  boat,  followed 
by  innumerable  smaller  craft, 
decorated  with  baimers  and 
flowers.  Accidents  not  unfre- 
quently  happen  during  this  latter. 
Another  procession,  called  the 
Eomeismarsch^  or  Roman  March, 
of  whoRe  origin  I  know  nothing, 
takes  place  eveiy  spring. 

The  Coiners  are  lively,  hard- 
working, though  pleasure- loving, 
very  fond  of  money,  much  attach- 
ed to  their  city,  and  always  giving 
fellow-townsmen,  no  matter  where 
they  meet  them,  a  preference  over 
strangers,  for  whom  they  express 
much  dislike.  They  are  very 
narrow-minded,  of  which  there  is 
no  better  proof  than  the  contempt 
with  which  the  common  people 
<<Deak  of  all  living  in  the  country 
as  bauerriy  or  peasants,  as  if  citizen- 
ship exalted  them  to  a  far  higher 
level.    At  first,  in  my  ignorance, 


I  thought  actual  peasants  wei 
meant,  but  found  later  tbat  'whj 
we  should  call  gentlemen-farme 
were  included  in  the  sneer.  1 
addition  they  are  sad  scandt 
mongers,  a  vice  unfortunately  n 
peculiar  to  them.  A  new  dr( 
attracts  an  amount  of  attenti 
more  flattering  than  agreeabl 
neighbours  know  the  limits 
each  other's  wardrobes,  and  ci 
sure  the  extravagance  t] 
prompts  its  frequent  replenish! 
Food  is  very  plain,  not  to  say  pc 
and  is  amongst  all  classes  infe: 
to  that  of  a  corresponding  ri 
with  us.  The  cooking  is  not  1 
though  unsuitable  to  Eng 
tastes,  and  the  odour  of  rape 
which  the  economical  use  for  ( 
nary  purposes,  creates  a  stei 
almost  unbearable  in  the  stn 
and  past  description  ind< 
Drawing-rooms  are  religic 
preserved  as  *  best  rooms,'  pai 
the  eye  by  their  stiff  neat: 
Sofas  are  places  of  honour  n( 
be  usurped  without  special  in 
tion.  Knowing  nothing  th( 
I  doubtless  was  guilty  of  free 
outrages  against  etiquette  by 
ing  myself  on  a  couch  una 
until  I  was  enlightened  b; 
charity  of  an  acquaintance, 
streets  are  comparatively  e 
during  the  day;  ladies  are 
posed  to  be  occupied  in  houi 
affairs  until  evening,  when 
one  appears.  Leave  to  den 
the  old  city  walls — which,  u 
owing  to  the  modern  syst 
fortification,  increased  hous 
enormously  by  confining  the 
—was  obtained  a  couple  ol 
ago,  and  the  work  of  di 
tion  began  at  once.  All  th< 
that  opened  to  admit  so 
conquerors,  from  the  days 
Hanseatic  League  till  no' 
left  standing,  and  a  row  of 
ing  villas  are  to  replace  th 
stone-work  that  resisted  t 
Napoleon. 


WANTED,  A  PONY. 


TWENTT-FIYK  pOUIlds  ! 

Not  a  yery  large  sum  for  any 
one  in  tolfiiably  easy  circum- 
stances, but  quite  large  enough  to 
render  its  acquisition  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  when  yon  abso- 
lutely need  it,  as  was  recently  the 
case  with  our  young  friend  Algy 
Partington.  What  he  wanted  that 
precise  amount  for  is  neither  here 
nor  there;  it  might  have  been 
with  the  view  of  liquidating  the 
account  of  his  long-suffering  tailor 
—a  somewhat  unlikely  supposi- 
tion—or for  any  other  equally 
problematical  purpose;  at  aU 
events,  he  affirmed  that  he  could 
not  poesibly  get  on  without  it, 
and  in  common  politeness  we  are 
bound  to  belieye  him. 

Now,  Master  Algy  was  not  ex- 
actly the  man  to  inspire  a  capital- 
ist with  unlimited  confidence  as 
to  his  solvability,  his  resources 
being  of  the  vaguest,   and    his 
chambers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Temple  more  regularly  frequented 
by  dnns  than  biiefe ;  Ids  banker's 
account  had  been  long  since  over- 
drawn, and  the  next  quarterly  in- 
stalment    of  a   small    pension, 
derived  from  his  sole  relative,  a 
spinster  aunt  in  Dorsetshire,  al- 
ready anticipated.     Under  these 
ciicomstances  there  was  obvioiisly 
nothing  for  him  to   do   but  to 
apply  to  TiflBany.     Not  a  bad  fel- 
low in  his  way,  Tiffany,  by  any 
means,  and  his  old  college  chum 
into  the  bargain ;  ready  enough 
to  oblige  when  he  could,  and  not 
too  inquisitive  respecting  the  des- 
tination   of   the  loan.      'Better 
strike  while    the    iron   is  hot,' 
thought  Mr.  Partington ;    '  if  I 
start  at  once  I  shall  catch  him 
before  he  goes  out' 


There  are  few  more  central 
situations  in  London,  or  more 
convenient  for  a  bachelor,  than 
King-street,  St.  James's;  it  is 
literally  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  everything — an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  a  club- 
haunting  lounger,  as  Mr.  Marma- 
duke  Tiffany  undoubtedly  was. 
When  Algy  was  announced  he 
had  just  finished  breakfast,  and 
was  placidly  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  in  a  capacious 
armchair,  while  luxuriously  puff- 
ing away  at  a  meerschaum. 

'  Hullo,  old  man  1'  was  his 
greeting,  as  he  rose  with  an  ef- 
fort from  his  reclining  position. 
'  Glad  to  see  you ;  sit  down  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Have 
a  B.S.  and  a  cigar  f 

Algy  declined  the  first  and  ac- 
cepted the  second. 

'Never  imagined  you  were  so 
early  a  bird,'  continued  Tiffiany, 
eyeing  his  visitor  lasdly,  while  the 
latter  was  cogitating  how  he  had 
best  word  his  request ;  *  you  want 
something,  I  know,  so  have  it  out 
at  once.     Is  it  money  1' 

Algy  nodded. 

'  How  much  V 

*  A  pony.' 

*  All  right ;  but  you  can't  have 
it  now.  They  cleaned  me  out  at 
whist  last  night,  and  I'm  in 
Short's  Gardens  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  Let  me  see,  to-day's 
Wednesday :  can  you  look  in  on 
Friday  about  this  time»  and  Bar- 
kis will  be  willing  1  You  canf 
Then  that's  settled.  Are  you 
going  to  Hampton  races  to-mor- 
row f 

'I!  certainly  not,' replied  Algy  j 

*  are  youf 
•Don't   much  fency  I  shall,' 
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said  Tiffany.  '  Some  of  our  fel- 
lows want  to  club  for  a  drag, 
and  asked  me  to  join  them,  but  I 
don't  quite  see  it.  I  must  think 
it  over.  By  Jove !'  he  added, 
looking  at  his  watch, '  nearly  one, 
and  I  ought  to  be  at  Hurlingham 
by  two,  and  not  dressed  yet !' 

Mr.  Partington  took  the  hint, 
and  suddenly  recollecting  an  im- 
aginary appointment  at  his  cham- 
bers fixed  for  the  same  hour,  took 
a  cordial  leave  of  his  Maecenas, 
and  departed  on  his  homeward 
walk  not  a  little  elated  at  the 
success  of  his  errand.  As  he 
emei^ed  into  the  street  his  friend's 
horse,  led  by  a  groom  and  im- 
patiently pawing  the  ground,  at- 
tracted his  notice. 

'  Looks  rather  a  skittish  kind 
of  animal,' soliloquised  Algy,  shak- 
ing his  head  doubtfully.  ^  I  hope 
to  goodness  Tiffany  won't  break 
his  neck  between  this  and  Friday !' 

Some  people  have  an  instinc- 
tive predilection  for  making  them- 
selves miserable  by  harping  on 
unpleasant  fancies  of  their  own 
creation,  and  the  embryo  barrister 
was  of  that  class.  During  the 
whole  of  the  evening  after  his 
return  from  King-street,  the  idea 
that  something  would  inevitably 
happen  to  Tiffany  before  the 
appointed  date  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  gradually  worked 
himself  into  a  fever  of  apprehen- 
sion which  not  even  the  soothing 
influence  of  his  postprandial  pipe 
could  entirely  dispeL  He  im- 
agined, among  other  disagreeable 
contingencies,  the  possibility  that 
while  he  was  fretting  in  his  soli- 
tary two- pair  back  the  object  of 
his  hopes  and  fears  might  be  los- 
ing rubber  after  rubber  at  his 
club ;  or,  worse  than  all,  risking 
perhaps  the  very  sum  he  had  of- 
fered him  in  some  insane  wager 
connected  with  those  horrid  races 
at  Hampton.     '  For  he  is  certain 


to  go,'  thought  Algy ;  *  those  fel 
lows  will  persuade  him  at  the  lai 
moment,  and  I  can  nee  him  haci 
ing  some  wretched  screw,  an 
paying  for  his  folly  with  n 
money  !' 

What  was  to  be  done]  I 
would  'sleep  on  it,'  like  the  A(l( 
phi  Victorine,  and  trust  to  wh( 
ever  happy  inspiration  a  nigh 
repose  might  suggest  to  his  bew 
dered  brain.  Slumber,  howev 
rarely  visits  the  perturbed  spii 
and  when  at  length  the  momi 
dawned,  he  arose  unrefreshed  a 
utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  averj 
catastrophe  which,  if  his  pre 
sions  were  correct,  appeared  to  h 
inevitable.  Suddenly  a  thou] 
struck  him :  why  should  he  i 
himself  be  an  eye-witness  of  w 
might  occur?  A  return  tic 
for  Hampton  would — to  use 
own  idiomatical  language — 'i 
ther  make  him  nor  break  hi 
and  in  the  present  unsettled  s 
of  things  he  might  as  well 
there  as  anywhere  else.  By 
time  he  had  fully  made  up 
mind,  and  mentally  weighed 
pros  and  cons  of  his  inten 
expedition,  it  was  getting  on 
twelve  ;  so,  after  a  miserable 
logy  for  a  breakfast,  and  an  i 
mation  to  the  sharp-featured, 
ret-eyed  youth  who  officiates 
clerk  to  himself  and  a  coupl 
equally  briefless  colleagues,  1 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
services  would  not  be  requires 
the  rest  of  the  day,  he  exchai 
his  dressing-gown  and  slipper 
the  ordinary  costume  of  oi 
door  life,  and  repaired  leisT 
on  foot  to  the  station. 

When  he  reached  the  co 
the  saddling-bell  for  the  ope 
race  had  just  rung,  and  the  i 
mixed  throng  of  cockneys 
roughs,  inseparable  from  the  si 
ban  gathering  in  question, 
jostling  each  other  in  their  ] 
to  secure  a  place  near  the  re 
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icfn&limeTit  lx>otli8,  gailj  decorat- 
ed'ff\l\ifia£8,  displayed  on  impro- 
vised ta\i\e8  bilge  rounds  of  beef 
and  otki  solid  edibles  for  the 
delectation  of  hungry  customers ; 
wfailfi  in  the  rear  of  these  the  at- 
tractions of  Aunt  SaUy  held  their 
own  in  spite  of  the  pincushion- 
tipped  sticks,  the  proprietors  of 
irhich  strove  to  inveigle  ambitious 
marksmen  by  the  aed active  cry  of 
*  Three  shies  a  penny  f  Deaf  to 
tbdr  solicitations,  and  not  even 
honouring  with  a  single  glance 
the  preliminary  canter  of  the 
starters,  Algy,  who  was  no  sports- 
man, and  knew  about  as  much  of 
the '  points '  of  a  racehorse  as  Mr. 
Pott's  critic  did  of  Chinese 
metaphysics,  pushed  his  way 
steadily  through  the  crowd,  dis- 
regarding alike  the  importunities 
of  the  card  and  pencil  vendors, 
and  the  offers  of '  any  odds  against 
oatuders'  dinned  into  his  ears  by 
the  pseudo-bookmakers  hovering 
aboQt  the  precincts  of  the  '  ring.' 
Foj  some  time  his  search  was  in- 
effectual, and  he  felt  more  than 
half  inclined  to  give  it  up;  his 
perseverance,  however,  was  at  last 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  rather 
showily-appointed  *  drag '  imme- 
diately opposite  the  judge's  chair, 
around  which  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  assembled,  and  a  dis- 
pute of  some  kind  appeared  to  be 
going  OIL  Coming  closer,  and 
obtaming  a  clearer  view  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicle,  he  sudden- 
ly started,  and  rushing  forward 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  group,  engaged  in  hustling 
nd  otherwise  maltreating  a  hat- 
less  individual,  who  had  evidently 
imbibed  more  champagnej  than 
^u  good  for  him^  and  in  whom, 
^  his  horror,  Algy  recognised  the 
olqect  of  Ms  quest  Instinctively 
plunging  into  the  thick  of  the 
^y  widi  the  chivalrous  idea  of 
protecting  his  friend,  who  was 
'^'Qggliig  like  %  Hianiac  witb  his 


assailants,  he  came  full  tilt  against 
one  of  the  latter,  who,  saluting 
him  with  a  '  back -bander '  in  the 
stomach  which  had  the  effect  of 
unmistakably  '  doubling  him  up/ 
inquired  in  no  very  gentle  tone 
who  the  deuce  he  was,  and  what 
he  wanted  there. 

*  Tell  you  what  it  is,'  blandly 
suggested  another  of  the  party; 
'  the  fellow  scented  a  scrimmage, 
and  has  come  prowling  about  to 
see  what  he  can  pick  up.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  were  a  welsher.' 

Now  if  there  be  an  epithet  more 
obnoxious  to  the  sporting  public 
than  another,  it  is  that  of '  welsh- 
er ;'  and  any  one  suspected  of  the 
remotest  connection  with  that  un- 
popular fraternity  has  generaUy  a 
hard  time  of  it.  Before  Algy 
could  realise  his  critical  position, 
the  crowd  took  up  the  cry;  a 
scientific  blow  on  the  forehead 
from  a  bystander's  jfist  caused  him 
to  reel  backwards,  his  hat  was 
flattened  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
charitable  suggestion  of  duck- 
ing him  in  the  Thames  on  the 
point  of  being  enthusiastically 
carried  out,  when,  luckily  for 
him,  the  finish  of  the  great  race 
of  the  day  diverted  for  an  instant 
the  attention  of  the  mob,  and  en- 
abled him,  sorely  bruised  and 
breathless,  to  slip  away  from  his 
persecutors,  and  after  a  partial 
adjustment  of  his  disordered  dress 
to  regain  the  station,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  Tiffany  to  his  fate. 
Profiting  by  the  first  return  train, 
and  ensconcing  himself  on  his 
arrival  in  town  in  a  four-wheeler, 
he  finally  reached  his  chambers ; 
where,  with  the  aid  of  an  anoma- 
lous being,  by  courtesy  called 
laundress,  he  devoted  the  rest  of 
the  evening  to  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  restoring  to  his 
swollen  and  disfigured  counten- 
ance, through  the  medium  of 
brown  paper  and  vinegar,  some 
trace  of  its  natural  shape  and  hue. 
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A  glance  at  the  looking-glass 
next  morning  only  moderately  re- 
assured him  as  to  the  success  of 
these  remedial  measures ;  he  had, 
moreover,  a  splitting  headache,  and 
felt  terribly  stifT  and  sore  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  cuffs  and 
kicks  which  had  been  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  him.  Nor  were  his 
reflections  by  any  means  lively ; 
it  was  evident  that  Tiffany,  by 
some  mischance  or  other,  had 
fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  was 
doubtless  at  that  moment  in  a 
far  worse  plight  than  himself. 

'  They  have  cleaned  him  out,  of 
course,'  he  thought,  *  and  my  pony 
has  gone  with  the  rest.  As  for 
keeping  my  appointment  with 
him,  it  is  out  of  the  question ;  for 
I  can't  show  myself  in  this  state ; 
besides,  it  is  long  past  the  hour, 
and  he  can  be  of  no  use  to  me 
now,  poor  fellow.  Til  send  round 
presently  to  inquire  about  him, 
and — good  gracious,  here  he  is  T 

There  at  the  door,  in  fact,  was 
the  identical  Tiffany,  his  cheery 
face  and  natty  little  person  dis- 
playing no  trace  whatever  of  yes- 
terday's ill-treatment.;  but  got  up 
in  his  usual  jaunty  style,  with  a 
flower  in  his  button-hole,  and 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  rose. 

Algy  stared  at  him,  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

'  Why,  how  on  earth  have  you 
got  over  it  so  sooni'  he  faltered 
out. 

*  Got  over  what  V  retorted  his 
visitor,  returning  the  stare  with 
interest.  'It  is  you  I  ought  to 
ask  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
you  have  been  doing  to  your- 
self?' 

*0,  you  know  well  enough,' 
replied  Mr.  Partington  sulkily; 
'  that  is,  if  you  are  less  screwed 
than  you  were  at  Hampton,  where 
I  was  knocked  into  next  week  for 
taking  your  part.' 

'  Hampton !'  exclaimed  Tiffany ; 


'  you  are  dreaming.    I  told  you 
shouldn't  go,  and  I  didn't.' 

*  Well,  you  are  a  cool  ham 
said  Algy.  *  You  mean  to  t 
me  that  you  don't  remember  bei 
pitched  into  right  and  left  by  a 
of  ruffians,  with  your  coat  I 
torn  off  your  back  ?  Why,  wh 
the  matter  now  V  he  continued 
his  friend  suddenly  burst  int 
fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  chuckled 
latter,  when  he  had  recovered 
breath  ;  '  it  is  too  good  !    A  i 
mistake  you    have  made  of 
taking  Scrimshaw  for  me !' 

'  Who  the  deuce  is  Scrimal 
and  what  has  he  to  do  with  i 

'Everything,'  repUed  Tifi 
'  He  is  rather  like  me,  there' 
denying  it ;  and  I  heard  last  i 
at  the  club  tbat  he  was  on 
course,  and  as  usual  drunk  i 
owl ;  and  they  had  all  the  tr( 
in  the  world  to  get  him  1: 
Myrtleby  told  me  so — man 
a  yellow  beard,  you  know ; 
rate  fellow.' 

*  Ahem  !'  grunted  Algy,  as 
tinct  recollection  of  the  y 
beard,  and  the  'back-band< 
had  received  from  its  owner, 
bly  occurred  to  him. 

'Never  mind,  old  man,' 
on  Tiffany,  *  you'll  be  all  rii 
a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile, 
what  you  asked  me  for — tw 
and  a  fiver.  As  you  didn' 
me  up  this  morning,  I  tl 
I  would  step  round  with 
But  I  never  dreamt  of  findi 
metamorphosed  into  a  s] 
character ;  for,  between  oui 
I  fancied  you  hardly  knew  j 
from  a  cow.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  Alg; 
humouredly ;  for  the  sight 
notes  had  produced  on.  hij 
lightfiilly  soothing  impr 
'  but  I  can  assure  you  tliat 
is  better  qualified  than  I 
appreciate  the  merits  of  a 
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A  LADT  once  asked  the  witty  Ger- 
man poet,  Hemiich  Heine,  what 
he  thought    of   Goethe.     Aeked 
the  question,  Heine  relates  that 
he  erossed    his   hands  upon  his 
hreast,  reverently  howed  his  head, 
and  exclaimed  :  '  La  illah  ill  allah, 
Yamohamoned  rasul  allah ;'  a  gib- 
heiish  that  the  lady  no  doubt  took 
for  Arabic  and  profound  wisdom, 
and  which  probably  reduced  her  to 
silence,  though  whether  this  was 
the  case  or  no  Heine  omits  to  tell. 
He  adds    instead  :    '  Unwittingly 
ttiis  lady  had  asked  me  a  most 
cunning   question.      One  should 
not  be  thus  unceremoniously  asked, 
"  What  thinkest  thou  of  heaven  or 
«arthl     What  are  your  opinions 
on  men   and   human  life)    Art 
thou  thyself  a  reasonable  being,  or 
only   a  stupid    devil  f     Yet  all 
these  delicate  inquiries  lie  in  the 
captious  question,  ^  What  thinkest 
thou  of  Goethe  P"  And  Heine  was 
right :  when  we  name  Goethe,  we 
name  one  of  the  mighty  ones  of 
the  earthy  one  of  the  few  elect  who 
held  a  mirror  up  to  Nature,  and 
what  we  minor  mortals  think  of 
such  cannot  be  compressed  into 
an  epigrauL     Enough  if  it  can  be 
compressed,  impressed   into  our 
intelligence  at  all.     Small  wonder 
that  Groethe  has  never  ceased  to 
be  commentated  upon,  written  on, 
etitudsed,  analysed  by  his  country- 
men,  to  whom  these  tasks  are 
peculiarly  congenial.     It  is  a  very 
labour  of  Sisyphus,  and  will  keep 
their  pens  and  biains  busy  for  yet 
many  a  generation  to  come.    And, 
tfaanksy  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  after  him  to 
Q,  H«  I^wes,  and  many  smaller 
tOU  XUT.  vo.  ooux. 


lights,  Goethe  is  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar  to  the  country* 
men  of  Shakespeare ;  and  quite  re- 
cently the  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Edinburgh  has  prepared  for  Eng- 
lish readers  a  popular  volume  that 
shall  make  them  familiar  with  the 
wisdom 'of  Goethe.  And  of  what 
nature  is  this  wisdom  1  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  em- 
braces the  East,  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  South — all  creeds 
and  all  philosophies.  To  English 
readers,  then,  too,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  hear  that  the  en- 
terprising and  art-loving  firm  of 
Hallberger  &  Co.  of  Stuttgart  are 
jast  bringing  out  an  Sdition  de  Ittxe 
of  Goethe's  works,  illustrated  by 
the  most  eminent  modem  German 
artists.  An  Sdition  de  luxe,  too, 
printed  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art,  and  published  in  parts  at  the 
modest  price  of  sixpence!  Of 
these  illustrations  we  submit  to 
our  readers  two  specimens.  Those 
in  the  present  number  (reduced 
line  for  line  from  the  originals  by 
a  new  process)  are  designed  for 
the  tragedy  otEgmant,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  plays  penned  by  the 
poet,  one  over  which  he  expended 
twelve  years'  labour,  but  which 
was  really  worked  out  chiefly 
during  the  period  that  Goethe 
himself  designated  as  his  '  new  in- 
tellectual birth,'  during  his  Italian 
visit,  where  the  German  poet  learnt 
in  the  land  of  art  and  beauty  to 
give  artistic  shape  to  his  strenuous 
northern  form  of  thought.  In 
spirit  Egmont  is  essentially  nor- 
thern :  it  has  not  inappropriately 
been  termed  Goethe's  Protestant 
drama,  as  Fcnut  may  be  called  his 
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Catholic  one.    Here  he  upholds  in 
glowing  words  liberty  of  thought, 
freedom  of  political  action.     The 
character  of  Count  Egmont,  who 
stands  out  a  dramatic  figure  in 
that  moving  and  most  dramatic 
moment  of  history,  the  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  always  from 
his  boyhood  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  Goethe.     He  beheld  in  this 
Fleming   'the   representative   of 
firmly     established     institutions 
which    cannot    hold    their   own 
against  deliberate  despotism.'     It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  poet's 
nature,   which    needed    that   he 
should  lift  every  theme  he  touched 
out  of  the  commonplace  surround- 
ings of  reality  into  the  higher 
regions  of  pure  thought  and  fancy, 
that  even  to  his  historical  hero,  for 
whom,  as  a  historical  figure,  he 
had  conceived  an  admiration,  he 
could    not    be    historically  true. 
The  Egmont  of  Goethe's  tragedy 
is  not  the  Egmont  of  history.  The 
Egmont  of  history  was  married, 
the  father  of  a  dozen  children,  a 
•grave  and  reverend  signior/  who 
sacrificed    himself  for    the  good 
of  his  family  in  exposing  himself 
to  the  vengeance   of  his  implac- 
able enemies.     Goethe's  Egmont 
is  a  man  in  the  heyday  of  life ;  he 
has  invested  him  with  youth  and 
freed  him  from  all  restraints ;  he 
has  given  to  him  an  exuberant 
love  of  life,  a  boundless  confidence 
in  himself,  the  gift  of  attaching 
to  himself  all  men ;  he  has,  more- 
over, represented  him  as  loving  and 
beloved    by   a   child  of   nature. 
Glarchen  is  one  of  the  most  art- 
less and  natural  of  Goethe's  wo- 
men;   a   trifie  hyper-sentimental 
it  is  true ;  but  then  she  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  German  poet,  and  could 
not  well  escape  a  touch  of   the 
German  malady  of  the  period  of 
her  creation.     But  she  is  a  whole- 
some good  woman  nevertheless; 
she  incites  him  to  do  that  which 
he  holds  to  be  heroic  and  good ; 


and  it  is  her  image  that 
him  in  the  weary  hours  of  i 
ment  that  preceded    th 
execution  of  this    the  i 
in  some  respects,  the  nc 
bloodthirsty  Alva's  many 
Dastardly  and  unlawful 
Duke's  arrest  of  the  Con 
mont  was  a  knight  of  t 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  1 
ly  tells  Cliirchen,  and  1 
recognise  on  earth  no  ju 
his    actions,    except    th 
master  of  his  order,  witl 
sembled  chapter  of  knigbl 
Alva  takes  on  himself  to  < 
these    rights;     he     kno 
Egmont  is  popular  with 
pie ;  he  inveigles  him  int 
versation  upon  the  stat€ 
lie    feeling  in  the  Ketli 
he  permits  him  frankly 
his  sentiments,  which,  al 
loyal  to  his   king,  are  }' 
with  the  desire  for  more 
independence.     Xot  till  t 
versation    is  interrupted 
entrance  of  Alva's  son   < 
treacherous   Spaniard  be 
intent.     Nay,  iiot  even  th 
permits  Egmont  to  say 
has  spoken  in  vain,  that 
but  moved  the  air,  since 
that  Alva  has  been  convi 
none  of  his  arguments  ; 
allows  him  to  express  a  h 
at  some  future   meeting 
convert    the    Eegent     tc 
favourably  to  his  views  an 
*In  this  hope  I  retire,' 
Only  then,  and  not  till  th 
Alva  let  the  mask  drop- 
action  at  least,  for  his  im 
face,  schooled  to  dissimu 
veals    naught  to    the    o 

*  Hold,  Egmont  1'  he  sayf 
sword.'    And  making  a 
his  son,  the  door  is  open 
admits  a  guard   of  soldi< 
have  stood  in  readiness  i 

*  Was  this  your  purpose 
the  astonished  Egmont. 
this  why  you    summone 
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And,  patyng  his  band  upon  bin 
Bwoid,  he  asks  in  tbe  proad  npirit 
of  a  cayalier,  *  Am  I  defencelesa  T 
'The king  commands/  says  Alva; 
'  you  are  my  prisoner.'  *  The 
king !'  repeats  tbe  amazed  Egmont. 
Bat  at  the  name  be  aarrenders  bis 
sword,  remarking  significantly 
that  the  weapon  bad  oftener  de- 
fended the  monarch's  cause  than 
shielded  his  own  breast. 

In  prison  Egmont  snffers  much 
mental  tortnie.  Even  sleep,  bis 
old  trosted  friend,  be  complains, 
flees  from  bim.  He  does  not 
wish  to  die ;  life,  bope,  still  pulses 
too  strongly  in  bis  veins.  There 
is  love  too.  « Ah,  Clarcben  I'  be 
exchdms, '  were  you  but  a  man,  I 
should  certainly  see  you  here,  and 
could  thank  you  for  that  freedom 
for  which  it  is  bard  to  thank  a 
king.'  But  surely  tbe  Prince  of 
Orange,  Margaret  of  Parma,  old 
and  tried  friends,  will  not  forget 
him.  *  The  prison-walls,'  he  says, 
*  keep  not  their  aid  from  me.'  At 
last  sleep  visits  bis  weary  eyes, 
and  in  his  sleep  Clarcben  appears 
to  hun  in  a  vision,  or  rather  it  is 
the  image  of  Freedom  wearing  the 
face  and  garb  of  his  beloved. 
She  comforts,  cheers,  encourages 
him,  and  endows  him  with  the 
mental  strength  to  meet  his  fate 
like  a  hero. 


Yet  here  again  Goethe  has  de- 
parted from  fact.  Egmont*s  exe- 
cution did  not  at  once  follow  bis 
impridonment.  For  nine  months 
was  a  mock  trial  carried  on,  during 
which  be  was  held  in  strict  con- 
finement. But  this  departure 
from  truth  was  absolutely  needful 
for  dramatic  purposes,  and  is  one 
which  not  the  most  hypercritical 
will  condemn.  The  play  holds, 
and  will  long  hold,  the  German 
boards,  and  when  represented, 
together  with  the  noble  music  writ- 
ten for  it  by  Beethoven,  affords  an 
intellectual  and  sensuous  treat, 
of  which  none  should  omit  to 
avail  themselves  whenever  tbe 
opportunity  comes  in  their  way. 
For  those  to  whom  this  is  denied, 
and  who  know  German,  we  recom- 
mend a  perusal  of  the  piece ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  themselves  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  edition,  fur- 
nished, as  it  is,  with  critical  and 
philological  annotations  from  the 
able  pen  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckheim. 
To  those  to  whom  one  and  the 
other  are  denied  we  can  finally 
only  recommend  the  pictures  in 
Hallberger*s  edition,  from  which 
they  can  gather  at  least  some  no- 
tion of  the  drama. 

HELEN  ZIMMBRN. 
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EvBRTBODT  is  foscL  of  Biids ;  but 
it  is  possible  tbat  some  people 
might  like  tbem  less  if  they  be- 
lieved them  to  be  only  Reptiles 
in  disguise.  Now,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, addressing  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1881,  said,  '  It  seems 
to  be  generally  <  admitted  that 
birds  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  Dinosaurians  (Won- 
der^lizards) ;  and,  as  Huxley  has 
shown,  the  profound  break  once 
supposed  to  exist  between  birds 
and  reptiles  has  been  bridged  over 
by  the  discovery  of  reptilian  birds 
and  bird-like  reptiles ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  birds  are  modified  reptiles.' 

It  is  a  comfort,  however,  in 
some  respects,  to  know  that  our 
great  savants  are  not  infallible. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Few  of  us  could 
contrive  to  get  on  without  the 
Sun ;  but,  for  a  while,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  that  was  what  we 
should  have  to  come  to.  After 
being  told,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
that  it  was  the  outer  shell  only  of 
the  Sun  which  was  hot  and  lumin- 
ous— ^that  happy  couples  and  peri- 
patetic philosophers  might  walk 
and  talk  on  its  solid  surface  in  a 
pleasant  summer-like  shade — we 
were  then  informed  that  nothing 
solid,  surface  or  sphere,  existed  in 
the  Sun,  which  was  simply  an 
enormous  mass  of  fiery  vapour, 
compressed,  perhaps,  towards  its 
centre,  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  paste 
or  putty.  Here  was  a  cruel  dis- 
pelling of  the  dreams  oftheTrans- 
migrationists  who  thought  of 
being  bom  on  the  Sun  one  day, 
in  the  midst  of  tropical  Otaheitan 
scenery !    Next,  it  was  gently  in- 


timated that    it    did  n 

matter  where  we  might 

hereafter,  because  the  w 

verse — our  sun  of  course 

— was  running  itself  i 

would  come  to  a  standsl 

clock  with  nobody  to  w 

Recently  we  have  been  < 

by  Dr.  Siemens^  who  a 

that  the  Sun  is  self-sustf 

a  process  which,  howev 

accepted    by    every  otl 

savant.     For  Professor  1 

no  mean    authority — sa 

'  It  would  give  me  extrc 

sure  to  be  able  to  point 

searches  in    confirmatio 

solar  theory  recently  ei 

by  my  friend  the  Preside] 

of  the  British  Associati< 

though  the  experiments 

have  made  on  the  decoo 

of  vapours  by  light  might 

bered  by  the  thousand,  I 

my  regret,   encountered 

which  proves  that  free 

vapour  is  decomposed  by 

rays,  or  that  the  Sun  is 

by  the  combination  of  | 

the  severance   of  which 

previously  sacrificed  its  h 

A  theory  akin  to  Dr.  S 

was  propounded,  in  1870j 

W.  Mattieu  Williams,  i 

markable    and  carefully-] 

Essay,  *  The  Fuel  of  th 

which  hardly  received  thi 

tion  it  deserved.    Mr.  T 

held  (as  does  Dr.  Siemei 

there  is  no  such  thing  as  i 

stellar  vacuum,  but  that  a 

is  pervaded  with  an  atm( 

the  same  in  nature  as  tha 

we  breathe,  but  varying  in 

according  to  ciroamstances 

sively   laie   in  the  int< 
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spaces,  and  wlittk  we  know  it  to 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 
This  hypothesis  is  no  more  abenid 
than  is  that  of  the  universality 
of  the  ether.  The  idea,  then,  is 
that  the  Sun  maintains  his  heat 
by  a  process  analogous  to  breath- 
ing; that  his  fiery  strength  is 
inoesaantly  renewed  during  the 
ooiuse  of  his  passage  through  an 
atmospheric  medium,  just  as  many 
lower  and  microscopic  animals 
breathe  by  the  very  act  of  loco- 
motion through  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  immersed.  Extremes 
thuB  meet;  stars  and  infusorial 
creatares  are  similarly  fed.  The 
Sun  is  an  enormous  Volvox  glo- 
bator. 

This  is  certainly  a  much  more 
consoling  supposition  than  the 
burning-out  and  running-down 
Tievofthe  Sun.  And,  after  these 
micertain  sounds  of  the  scientific 
tnunpet,  all  that  we,  the  unscien- 
tific laity,  can  hope  is  that  the 
Son,  whether  we  understand  his 
constitution  or  not,  will  last  our 
time  and  the  time  of  our  grand- 
children. 

The  minor  dictum  uttered  by 
OTff  great  aavarUs  respecting  the 
origin  of  Birds  is  of  importance 
merely  as  a  matter  of  taste.     I 
confess  I  do  not  like  the  idea, 
even  if  true,  that  Birds  should  be 
descended  from  Eeptiles.     If  all 
the  missing  links  in  the  genea- 
logical chain  were  at  once  forth- 
coming they  would   scarcely  be 
welcomed.    The    most    pleasing 
oeatures  in  the  world  cannot,  we 
think,  be   the   oflfopring   of  the 
most  repulsive.     Say  what   we 
irill,  a  snake  is  a  horrid  animal. 
After  throwing  away  its  legs,  as 
needless  appendages,  it  can  stand 
stiff  and  straight  on  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  and  then  fascinate    ^ith  a 
glanoe,  and  devour  its  own  proper 
ancestors'  alleged  direct  posterity. 
A  snake,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
betplsasness,     can    assume    the 


rigidity  of  a  coil  of  iron,  or  glide 
away  like  running  water. 

But  popular  likes  and  dislikes, 
it  may  be  objected,  are  no  dis- 
proof of  relationship.  Birds  with 
teeth  and  Reptiles  with  feathers 
have  been  cited  in  evidence,* 
although,  indeed,  they  are  very 
like  'Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  welcome 
bird,  Seldom  seen,  but  often  heard' 
of.  Birds  and  Reptiles  are  alike 
reproduced  from  eggs ;  their  blood 
corpuscles  are  equally  oval,  and 
not  round,  as  in  mammal  animals. 
Both,  apparently,  swallow  their 
food  without  tasting  it.  Possibly 
the  stomach  may  be,  with  them, 
the  seat  of  Taste,  as  it  often  is 
with  us  when  we  have  taken 
physic,  or  eaten  stale  fish  or  too 
much  sage  and- onion  stuffing  with 
duck.  Both  are  musicaL  Ser- 
pents are  fond  of  melody,  though 
they  cannot  make  it.  Batrachians 
as  well  as  bipeds  have  their  Grand 
United  Choral  Societies.  Ameri- 
can Bullfrog  concerts  are  cele- 
brated as  well  as  numerously  at- 
tended. The  song  of  Thrushes 
and  the  wailing  of  Nightingales 
may,  therefore,  be  only  develop- 
ments of  the  green  European  tree- 
frog's  resonant  croak,  effected,  as 
witii  Birds,  by  inflated  expansions 
of  the  throat,  very  curious  to 
witness.  Froggy  looks  as  proud 
as  his  predecessor  in  the  Fable, 
and  one  wonders  that  he  does  not, 
like  him,  burst.  Feathers  may 
be  only  a  modification  of  scales. 
The  so-called  feathers  of  butter- 
flies are  really  scales,  whence 
their  name  Lepidoptera  (Xnr/^, 
gen.  Xcir/do^, lepis, lepidos, ascale). 
All  which  does  not  convince  me 
that    my  pretty  paroquets  have 

*  TheNorth  American  fossil  Hesperornis 
(Bird  of  the  West)  is  described  by  Marsh  in 
1872  as  a  carnivorous,  swimming  ostrich, 
prorided  with  teeth,  which  he  regards  as 
a  character  inherited  from  reptilian  an- 
oesUnrs.  Stranger  still  is  the  Ichthyomis 
(Fish-bird),  with  biconcave  rertebrn,  like 
those  of  fishes,  and  teeth  set  in  sockets. 
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green  or  blae-backed  lizards  for 
&eir  progenitors 

Whether  of  reptilian  descent 
or  not,  Birds  are  charming  com- 
panions and  ornaments ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
largely  patronised  by  the  occu- 
pants of  suburban  villas,  the  scrap 
of  ground  attached  to  which, 
quite  insufficient  for  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  garden,  at- 
fords  ample  space  for  an  Aviary, 
which  should  be  located  within 
close  and  immediate  view  of  some 
of  the  living-room  windows,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  amuse- 
ment to  be  derived  from  watching 
the  occupants'  pretty  ways  and 
ugly  naughtinesses,  but  to  enable 
you  to  insist  on  the  Queen's  peace 
being  kept  by  insolent  and  a<jgres- 
sive  birds,  when  they  attempt,  as 
they  too  often  will,  to  ill-treat  their 
fellow-captives.  This  surveillance 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  very  far  from  un- 
necessary. 

The  best  aspect  for  an  aviary  is 
South  East,  the  next  best  South 
West,  the  third  best  full  South, 
full  North  the  worst.  If  a  con- 
veniently-situated wall  exists,  the 
aviary  may  be  applied  to  it  as  a 
lean-to.  Somewhere  within  the 
enclosure  there  should  be  provid- 
ed a  sort  of  opaque-roofed  wooden 
fowl-house  —  whether  Hens  are 
kept  or  not — with  nesting  places, 
like  those  for  Fowls ;  lockers,  such 
as  are  put  up  for  Pigeons;  a  door 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  on  the 
ground  level,  by  which  the  birds 
can  enter;  one  or  two  holes  at 
top  for  ventilation ;  sufficient 
perches  for  roosting ;  and  a  sand- 
ed or  gravelled  floor  for  cleanli- 
ness. 

This  birds'-house  inside  the 
aviary  will  prove  more  useful  than' 
you  may  at  first  anticipate.  The 
birds  soon  find  out  that  it  is  a 
place  to  be  entered.  In  bad 
weather  and  at  night  they  will  go 


there  for  warmth  and  si 
fine  weather  they  will 
and  seek,  by  popping 
hole  and  out  at  the  oti 
Red  Cardinal    (Virginii 
ingale)    will  often  reti 
to  sing  unseen,  and  som 
as  Starlings,  will  even 
session    of   the  pigeon 
possible  nesting-places, 
of  better. 

The  main  enclosure  si 
sist  of  a  wooden  framew 
ed  with  galvanised  iron 
ting,  whose  meshes  f 
sufficiently  small  to  pre 
from  thrusting  her  pa\^ 
Some  birds,  as  Siskin 
sleep  clinging  to  the  wii 
close  to  it,  at  the  exi 
their  perches;  others  al( 
as  they  can  get  when  t! 
are  fixed  high,  almost 
with  the  network  roo 
the  birds  are  slumber 
will  climb  slyly  up  the 
thrust  her  paw  throng 
when  the  mesh  is  larg 
and  decapitate  the  ] 
sleeper.  The  body,  bei 
to  pass,  will  be  four 
morning  headless  on  tl 
If  you  have  no  cats  yoi 
neighbours  will  have  ] 
haps.  I  have  had  a 
neighbour  whose  8tu< 
rardy  less  than  ten, 
rose  to  a  couple  of  do: 
if  a  neighbour's  femak 
covers  your  stock  of  p 
pretty  birds,  she  will 
try  to  slaughter  them  f( 
private  eating,  but  she 
Tom,  her  sweetheart,  to 
feast,  exactly  as  a  Lon 
maid  willadmithermili 
down  the  area-steps, 
her  from  dynamite,  ant 
in  clearing  the  hall 
dishes. 

The  Kat  is  a  still  m 
ous  enemy,  as  he  will 
aviary  by  borrowing,  re 
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all  daj,  and  eTen  arrange  a  nest 
for  an  expected  little  family,  only 
betraying  its  presence  by  the 
havoc  made.  The  birds'  seeds,  I 
betieve,  are  the  primary  attrac- 
tion; but  when  a  tempting  little 
bird  asleep,  or  unsnspicionsly 
feeding  on  the  gronnd,  is  within 
reach,  few  rats  have  the  self- 
denial  to  refrain. 

Half  the  roof  of  your  aviary 
may  be  covered,  besides  the  net- 
work, with  some,  material  imper- 
vious to  water.  Glass  is  good,  if 
you  are  not  near  to  a  day-school, 
whose  boys  will  shy  sticks  and 
stones  over  yonr  wall  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro.  If  urchins  abound, 
you  must  use  wood  or  bituminous 
cardboard,  which  will  last  some 
time.  The  other  half  can  be  left 
open  to  what  are  called  '  the  ele- 
ments.' Many  birds  enjoy  a 
shower-bath ;  and  if  you  plant  a 
fir-tree  or  two — like  those  used 
for  Christmas-trees — or  a  few  de- 
ciduous shrubs  within  the  enclo- 
sure, the  rain  will  wash  them  and 
prolong  their  existence,  though 
the  bmis  will  abbreviate  their 
lives  to  the  shortest  span.  Such 
trees  and  shrubs,  however,  are  not 
difiBcult  or  costly  to  replace,  when 
they  have  yielded  to  the  attacks 
of  their  feathered  frequenters. 
And,  in  their  final  shape  of  dead 
sticks,  they  will  still  serve  as  use- 
ful and  convenient  perches. 

The  size  of  your  aviary  must, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  space  at 
your  disposal;  but  six  or  seven 
yards  long,  four  or  five  wide,  and 
three  high,  will  be  found  very 
serviceable  dimensions.  The  de- 
tail thus  suggested  are  merely 
limited  hints;  because  few  peo- 
ple's circumstances  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  every  intelligent 
imateur  will  adapt  his  means  to 
the  end  he  has  in  view.  Valu- 
able information  will  be  obtained 
from  professional  builders  of 
aviaiies  and  pheasantries,  whose 


advertisements  appear  in  the  hor- 
ticultural and  agricultural  jour- 
nals. 

Your  aviary  located  and  com- 
pleted, the  next  consideration 
will  be  with  what  tet  of  colonists 
you  will  people  it.  Two  systems 
here  present  themselves.  You 
may  either  stock  it  with  one 
species  or  family  of  birds,  or  you 
may  introduce  a  miscellaneous 
lot,  to  live  in  company  together 
as  best  they  may.  They  will  not 
always  be  a  happy  family.  Dis- 
cord is  quite  as  liable  to  break 
forth  in  an  agapemone  of  birds  as 
of  men  and  women. 

The  first  plan  is  effective  as  an 
ornament,  and  is  much  the  less 
troublesome  of  the  two.  A  single 
family  consisting  of  a  Cock  and  five 
or  six  Hens,  of  some  choice  breed — 
the  exact  number  of  females  depend- 
ing on  their  size  and  the  space 
available — make  a  cheerful  group. 
Or  some  of  the  smaller  Pheasants 
may  be  patronised — such  as  the 
Versicolor  or  the  Mongolian;  or 
the  Common  Pheasant  and  its 
varieties,  Bohemian,  Eing-necked, 
Pied,  and  White.  The  Golden 
Pheasant  (one  of,  if  not  quite,  the 
smallest)  is  painfully  shy,  and 
does  not  seem  to  take  pleasure, 
like  the  Peacock,  in  displaying 
the  glories  of  his  gorgeous  cos- 
tume ;  besides  which,  the  hens 
are  delicate  in  constitution.  The 
Lophophorus  (not  a  Pheasant),  if 
within  reach  of  the  amateur^s 
purse,  is  unrivalled  for  the  metal- 
lic splendour  of  his  hues,  although 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
possessed  a  little  more  grace  in 
his  form  and  movements. 

The  larger  Pheasants  are  better 
'suited  for  the  ampler  space  of  the 
pheasantry  proper  than  for  the 
aviary.  Keeves's  Pheasant  car- 
ries a  tail  more  than  a  yard  long, 
indeed,  as  long  as  a  Peacock's, 
which  would  be  broken  and 
spoiled  where  there  was  not  plenty 
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of  room  to  wear  it  with  dignity 
and  turn  aboat  with  ease. 

This  species,  a  native  of  Thibet, 
introduced  so  recently  as  1868,  is 
called  in  France  the  Faisanv^ner^, 
because  the  superstitious  Thibe- 
tans bum  incense  before  it,  as  if 
it  were  the  king  or  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Pheasants.  In  truth,  it 
is  clad  in  royal  attire  of  bright 
differently-sized  scales,  diversely 
tinted  and  shaded — along  the 
back,  gold  scales  edged  with 
sable ;  white  scales  edged  with 
black  on  the  wing-coverts  ;  white 
and  light  buff  scales  tipped  with 
dark  brown  on  the  breast  and 
sides.  Add  to  this  its  excep- 
tional size,  its  bold  carriage,  its 
great  fecundity,  and  its  robust 
constitution,  and  assuredly  we 
have  a  bird  with  a  future  before 
it,  both  as  game  in  the  preserve 
and  as  an  ornament  in  the  phea- 
santry. 

More  than  one  species  of  Phea- 
sant should  not  be  attempted  to 
be  kept  in  the  same  enclosure. 
Incompatibility  of  temper  will 
render  such  association  most  un- 
desirable. The  male  Silver  Phea- 
sant, for  instance,  becomes,  with 
age,  a  savage  and  ferocious  tyrant. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  price  of 
many  of  these  splendid  birds  has 
of  late  years  fallen  so  considerably 
as  to  make  them  obtainable  by 
persons  for  whom  they  had  hither- 
to been  ^sour  grapes.'  Thus,  a 
pair  of  Eeeves's  Pheasants  were 
worth,  at  first,  120Z. ;  in  April 
1874:  they  dropped  to  14/.,  and 
in  1880  to  61.  At  the  present 
date  they  may  be  had  for  some- 
thing less.  If  figures  have  any 
eloquence  or  meaning,  they  pro- 
claim the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  this  noble  bird  has  multi- 
plied in  Europe. 

Particulars  of  current  prices 
can  easily  be  obtained  from  the 
principal  dealers  in  foreign  ani- 
mals,  such   as    Messrs.    Charles 


Jamrach  and  J.  Abrahams,  both. 
of  St.  Geoige's-street,  London,  K ; 
Mr.  William  Cross,  of  Earl-street, 
Liverpool ;  and  others.  The  Paris 
Acclimatation  Society,  as  well  as 
the  Antwerp  and,  the  Hamburg 
Zoologicsl  Societies,  sell  all  the 
birds  they  can  spare,  and  even, 
we  may  say,  make  a  trade  of  it. 
And  the  international  communi- 
cation between  those  various  es- 
tablishments, like  that  of  Ex- 
changes and  Bourses,  is  so  rapid 
and  frequent,  fhat  the  prices  of 
each  place  soon  find  their  level 
and  differ  but  slightly. 

As  a  Bantam  or  other  small 
Hen  will  most  frequently  be  em- 
ployed to  hatch  the  eggs  of  many 
species  of  gallinaceous  birds,  I 
borrow  a  list  of  their  respective 
times  of  incubation  from  Mon- 
sieur E.  Leroy's  Aviculture* 
(which  has  also  suggested  the  title 
of  the  present  Article),  a  book 
full  of  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  natural  history  of  galli- 
naceous birds  especially,  besides 
being  an  excellent  practical  guide 
to  their  breeding  and  rearing. 

The  period   of  incubation    is 
twenty-three  days  for  the  eggs  of 
Golden,    Silver,   Lady  Amherst, 
and  Swinhoe  Pheasants ;  twenty- 
five  for  those  of  Common,  Ring- 
necked,  Versicolor,  and  Reeves's 
Pheasants ;  twenty-three  for  those 
ofCalifomianColins;  twenty-two 
for  those  of  Partridges;    seven- 
teen or  eighteen  for  those  of  Quails 
and  Chinese  Partridges ;  twenty- 
eight  for  Tragopans  and  Mandarin 
Ducks.     But  please  note  that  the 
figures    of    twenty-two,    twenty- 
three,  and   twenty-five  days  are 
given  as    the   average  duration; 
which  duration  may  vary  and  the 
hatching  be  hastened  or  retarded 
one  or  two  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  the 

•  AvUsuUuTB.  VEkvage  Pratique,  ?ar 
on  Elevenr  (E.  Leroy).  (Paris:  Finnin, 
Djdot,etCie) 
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ttddinty  of  the  Hen,  the  fiedh- 
iwBB  of  the  eggSy  and  oiher  in- 
ftell^le  causes.  Lophophoras's 
eggs  take  twenty-seven  days  to 
hatch. 

The  knowledge  of  these  yarioiis 
peiiodB  of  incubation  allows  yon 
to  confide  the  eggs  of  different 
gaDinaceons  birds  to  the  same  Hen 
to  hatch ;  and,  Teiy  often,  you 
may  have  only  a  few  of  each. 
Thus,  suppose  you  give  your  Hen 
eggs  of  the  Common  Pheasant  on 
the  1st  of  the  month,  you  may 
add  Golden  Pheasant's  eggs  on 
the  3id,  Partridge's  on  the  4thy 
and  the  hatching  of  all  will  take 
place  simultaneously,  namely,  on 
the  26th.  You  need  feel  no 
anxiety  about  the  result.  The 
motky  brood  will  live  in  harmony 
(so  long,  at  least,  as  they  are  quite 
jouBg  and  need  to  live  together), 
and^e  Hen  will  bestow  on  them 
her  maternal  affection  and  care 
vith  the  utmost  impartiality. 

Artificial  Incubators  are  now 
80  improyed  as  to  render  good 
aerrice.  Though  they  do  ncH;  yet 
come  up  to  the  Hen,  they  never- 
tiielees  can  be  made  useful  auxi- 
BarieB,  by  the  simultaneous  em- 
ployment of  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  hatching  nurse.  Suppose, 
fat  instance,  you  come  into  pos- 
aeasion  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Taluable  eggs — Pheasant's  or 
other — a  good  plan  is  to  confide, 
<m  the  same  day,  a  portion  of 
them  to  the  drawer  of  the  Incu- 
bator, and  the  rest  to  one  or  two 
Hens  or  to  an  experienced  Turkey- 
hen.  When  hatched,  the  mother- 
less chicks  can  be  added  to  the 
hroods  of  the  living  mothers. 
Only,  if  you  wish  the  Incubator 
to  supplement  the  work  of  one 
or  more  Hensy  you  must  not 
tbiget  to  begin  with  the  machine 
some  twenty-four  hours  sooner 
than  with  the  living  birds,  to 
allow  for  the  slower  progress  and 
later  result  of  artificial  hatching. 


At  a  pinch  more  extraordinary 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to. 
The  author  of  La  Chasse  Pratique 
mentions  the  feat  performed  by 
one  of  his  cousins,  who,  night  and 
day,  for  a  dozen  days,  kept  five 
Quail's  eggs  at  the  proper  temper- 
ature, and  brought  out  ^Ye  healthy 
young  ones.  Examples  of  Per- 
sonal Incubation  by  amateurs 
might  be  multiplied,  without 
citing  the  wicked  Dey  of  Algiers 
who,  when  his  pirates  brought 
him  Christian  captives,  set  them 
as  task-work  to  hatch  Hens'  eggs. 
At  Bheims,  Monsieur  C,  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  birds,  continued 
for  several  days  the  incubation  of 
a  sitting  of  Silver  Pheasants'  eggs 
(which  an  idle  and  good-for- 
nothing  Hen  had  shamefully 
abandoned),  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. 

Monsieur  Leroy  relates  that 
one  of  his  friends,  a  middle-aged 
man  and  a  fanatic  fowl-fancier, 
found  one  summer  morning  a 
sitting  Hen,  to  whom  he  was 
carrying  her  breakfast,  dead  on 
the  nest.  Three  chickens  had 
just  burst  the  shell;  seven  egga 
remained  to  be  safely  brought  to 
the  hatching-point.  An  immedi- 
ate decision  had  to  be  taken. 

*I  will  do  it  myself,'  he  said. 
After  introducing  the  three  chicks 
to  a  nursing  Hen,  who  fortunately 
did  not  refuse  to  adopt  them, 
he  put  the  eggs  into  a  perforated 
cardboard  box  lined  with  cotton- 
wool, drew  on  his  night-cap, 
jumped  into  bed,  placed  the  box 
where  it  would  get  most  of  his 
natural  warmth,  and  drew  the 
eider-down  coverlid  over  alL  In 
this  situation  he  remained  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  being  able  to 
close  an  eyelid.  The  chirpings 
of  the  chickens  in  their  shells  and 
his  attempts  to  answer  them,  and 
to  play  the  part  of  a  sitting  Hen, 
kept  him  incessantly  on  the  alert. 
It  was  heavy  work,  but  received 
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its  recompense   in    seyen  lively 
chickens. 

'Three  and  seven,'  he  trium- 

?hantly  exclaimed,     '  make  ten. 
'hat's  not  so  bad  a  hatch,  after 
alL' 

An  aWary  colonised  by  a  large 
flock  of  the  Australian  Warbling 
Grass  Paroquet  (the  Perruche  on- 
dul6e  of  French  dealers),  and  no- 
thing else,  offers  an  amusing  stock 
of  birds  which  may  even  be  made 
profitable  by  those  who  care  to 
torn  an  honest  penny.  Although 
they  seem  to  thrive  best  in  large 
societies,  where  they  may  join 
whole  troops  of  companions  in 
their  whirring  flight  and  sing  in 
chorus,  a  few  adult  pairs  will  suflice 
to  begin  with.  They  will  lay  and 
hatch  their  ivory-white  little  eggs 
in  short  sections  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  with  the  bark  left  on, 
and  a  hole  made  to  imitate  a 
natural  cavity.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  this  recess,  tbey  will 
sit  within '  and  look  out  of  win- 
dow, like  village  gossips  spying 
their  neighbours'  movements.  If 
a  half-rotten  bit  of  willow  tree- top 
be  offered  them,  they  will  exca- 
vate the  needful  hole  themselves ; 
and  if  a  workman  i6  to  be  judged 
by  his  chips,  they  certainly  work 
hard.  They  do  not  seem  to  care 
about  any  lining  to  their  nest,  the 
dry  non-conducting  wood  being 
warm  enough,  as  well  as  clean. 
In  these  primitive  homes  without 
hands  they  will  rear  broods  of  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  more  young  ones 
(which  sell  at  prices  not  to  be 
despised) ;  and  when  they  once 
make  a  start  in  breeding,  they  go 
on  bravely  throughout  the  warm 
season.  The  parent  birds  must 
be  well  supplied  with  food  to 
carry  to  their  young,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  breadcrumbs,  gaiden 
vegetables,  as  lettuce,  chopped 
fine,  together  with  some  animal 
or  fleshy  substance,  as  hard-boiled 
egg.      Minced    boiled    bullock's 


heart  ib  an  esteemed  ingn 
with  many  bird-rearers  (as  i 
stitute  for  deficient  insect 
not  only  for  these,  but  fc 
chicks  of  the  whole  tribe  of  ] 
and  Pheasants. 

In  a  mixed  aviary  there  s 
be  a  mixed  supply  of  food, 
prising  every  kind  of  nourisl 
given  to   birds    in   confine 
They  can  then  pick  and  c 
for  themselves,  taking  only 
best  suits  their  taste  and 
stomachs.    Besides  which,  tc 
enough  for  all,  there  shou 
ways   be  a  little  too    muc 
order  that  the   weak    may 
something  to  eat  after  the  sti 
have  had   their  fill.     In   < 
quence  of  access  to  this  sto 
diverse  provisions  a  sick  bird 
a  cage  where  there  is  little  v 
of  food    will    often    recov< 
health  after  a  short  sojourn 
aviary.     True,  the  greater  li 
and  opportunities  for  exercise 
have  something  to   do   wit 
I  have  even  taken  pity  on  i 
cage-birds  in  a  dealer's  shop 
bought  them  cheap  as  a  spe 
tion ;  and,  on  submitting  th( 
a  course  of  aviary  regime^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
regain  strength  and  spirits, 
ures,  however,  must  be  conf 
to,  if  the  patients'  weakness  i 
far  advanced  or  their  lungi 
tacked.     And   their    little 
often  hang  on  so  slender  a  thi 

In  addition,  therefore,  to 
seeds  usually  given  to  bir 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  canary,  hi 
rape,  millet — I  would  recomn] 
in  an  aviary,  to  set  before 
inmates  bread  soaked  in  wat< 
milk — this  is  indispensable 
Robins,  Hedge-Sparrows,  ^ 
biers,  and  the  like,  and  wl 
enjoyed  by  other  birds  not  usi 
counted  amongst  the  soft-bilk 
cooked  carrots,  potatoes,  grc 
and  other  crumbs  from  the 
man's  table,  besides  scraps,  v 
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table  and  animal,  not  good  enough 
for  the  servants;  buck-wheat, 
groundsel,  chick  weed,  plantain; 
afresh  green  grass  tnr^  freqaently 
renewed,  of  whicli  the  birds  will 
not  onl  J  bite  and  suck  the  blades, 
bat  will  search  in  the  earth  there- 
to adherent  for  worms,  grubs,  un- 
suspected seedsy  and  digestive 
grains  of  gravel  and  stone.  When 
the  heart  of  a  broccoli,  a  cabbage, 
or  lettuce  is  cut  out  in  the  gar- 
den it  will  be  seen  what  delight 
is  afforded  by  throwing  down  to 
them  the  rooted  stump  with  the 
outer  leaves  attached,  and  leaving 
it  for  their  amusement  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Several  baths,  too,  there  should 
be  in  different  parts  of  the 
aviary,  to  prevent  quarrels  for 
the  privilege  of  bathing;  besides 
which  quarrels  the  first  comer,  in 
his  strength  and  his  joy,  often 
splashes  out  nearly  all  the  water 
in  the  bath,  leaving  only  low  tide 
for  the  second  visitor.  A  good 
thing  is  to  plant  in  the  aviary  a 
few  ordinary  deciduous  shrubs, 
such  as  white-thorns,  dog-roses, 
sloe-bushes,  but  not  with  an  ex- 
pectation of  their  growing  or  even 
living.  The  Buimnch  has  a  bad 
name  for  disbudding  fruit-trees; 
but  he  is  comparatively  innocent. 
Your  shrubs  will  not  have  been 
planted  an  hour  before  you  will 
Me  your  Goldfinches  committing 
still  worse  havoc  by  stripping  the 
hwk  from  every  tender  twig.  It 
is  bad  for  the  shrubs,  but  good 
for  them ;  and  at  any  rate  is  an 
*gweable  pastime  which  is  not 
difficult  or  costly  to  provide. 

There  are  birds  whose  beauty 
^*J^  only  be  seen*  at  a  near  ap- 
proach and  on  close  inspection. 
They  do  not  strike  you  at  a  dis- 
tance, Hke  the  Red  Cardinal,  the 
Golden  Oriole,  the  Blackbird,  and 
"Uttilar  one-coloured  or  two-co- 
loured subjects.  Such  birds  are 
fitting  occupants  of  an  aviary,  and 


amongst  theni  the  CaUfomian 
Golins,  or  Quails,  claim  a  place. 
I  regret  that  space  does  not  per- 
mit a  more  lengthened  notice  of 
these  very  interesting  birds.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  their 
minute  spots  and  multitudinous 
markings ;  the  droll  sort  of  mous- 
tache at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and 
the  peculiar  black  plume  on  the 
head — the  mark  of  bird-aristo- 
cracy, according  to  Toussenel — 
coquettishly  curved  forwards  in 
very  '  original  style.  All  these 
points  are  visible  near  at  hand ; 
whereas  a  pair  of  Colins  (they  are 
monogamous,  like  Partridges  and 
Guinea-fowl),  seen  far  off  in  an 
open  field,  would  be  taken  to  be 
ordinary  smutty-looking  birds. 

In  fact,  a  long  list  might  be 
made  of  birds  whose  plumage, 
inconspicuous  at  a  distance — 
which  is  doubtless  conducive  to 
their  safety  in  a  wild  state — ^is 
admirable  on  close  inspection. 
Such  birds  are  evidently  fit  in- 
mates for  an  aviary,  other  condi- 
tionfi,  as  temper  and  tameabilityi 
being  favourable.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  the  migratory  Turtle  Dove 
of  our  woods,  which  only  spends 
the  summer  with  us— a  beautiful 
bird,  clad  in  a  harmonious  mixture 
of  the  softest  hues.  Beared  from 
the  nest  it  is  quiet,  peaceable 
with  its  fellow-prisoners,  and  all 
that  can  be  desired,  although  its 
full  beauty  is  not  attained  until 
its  second  year.  And  its  coo, 
sounding  something  like  the  far- 
off  croak  of  a  frog,  is  neither  so 
loud  nor  so  wearisome  as  the 
never  ceasing  cry  of  the  Collared 
Turtle. 

A  smaller  favourite,  on  better 
acquaintance,  is  the  poor  little 
Ortolan,  which  is  caught,  im- 
ported, and  fatted  to  be  eaten, 
making  at  most  two  pitiable  scanty 
mouthfuls.  If  you  rescue  it  from 
neck-wringing  at  the  poulterer's 
hand^y  you  will  be  rewarded  by 
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the  cheerful  manners  which  set 
off  its  eccentric  style  of  dress.  A 
curious  yellow  skin  surrounds  its 
full  hlack  eye.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  male  are  grayish- 
green  or  greenish-gray,  whichever 
you  please ;  the  hack  and  wings 
are  handsomely  marked  with 
hrown ;  its  little  chant,  which 
cannot  he  called  a  song,  is  an 
ahhreviation  of  its  near  relation's, 
the  Yellow  Hammer's,  and  is 
uttered,  like  a  watchman's  cry,  at 
the  least  disturhanco  after  night- 
fall, at  hours  when  most  other 
hirds  are  silent. 

Many  hirds  are  admissihle 
merely  for  the  elegance  of  their 
form  and  the  grace  or  quaint- 
ness  of  their  movements.  When 
vocal  skill  is  present,  as  with 
Warhlers,  the  amateur  can  reason- 
ahly  desire  no  more.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  are  insect- 
eaters,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
keep  long  in  confinement. 

In  a  mixed  aviary,  the  grand 
point  is  to  associate  hirds  which 
will  consent  to  live  together  with- 
out mutual  internecine  jealousies 
and  quarrels.  This  is  not. so  easy 
as  at  first  sight  may  appear. 
'  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,' 
says  homely  goody  Dr.  Watts; 
which  they  do  not  if  there  is  a 
young  Cuckoo  amongst  them. 
And  after  they  have  left  the  nest, 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  strongest  is  very  rapidly  de- 
veloped. Most  small  seed -eating 
hirds,  such  as  Linnets,  Canaries, 
and  so  on,  will  get  on  well 
enough;  hut  Hens  cannot  he 
safely  admitted  into  a  small-hird 
aviary — ^that  is,  some  Hens ;  for, 
like  ladies,  they  differ  wonder- 
fully in  temper.  A  Hen,  hither- 
to inoffensive,  seized  a  cock  Chaf- 
finch in  her  heak,  and  would  have 
killed  him  as  she  would  have 
killed  a  mouse.  But  the  victim 
screamed  for  help ;  my  oook  ran 
to  the  rescue ;  the  Chaffinch  had  to 


spend  six  weeks  in  the  infiri 
and  the  Hen  was  transforme 
hoiled  fowl  and  chicken  broi 

The  pretty  Uttle  Tits  in  gi 
show  their  ill-will  by  refusi 
Hve.  When  they  survive 
best  way  of  pleasing  then 
keeping  them  out  of  misch 
to  give  them  a  bone  to  pick. 
Song-Thrush  has  hitherto 
well-behaved ;  but  the  1 
Thrush — a  fine  powerful 
reputed  to  steal  the  youi 
other  birds  to  feed  its  own 
— will  play  the  ogre,  even 
its  brothers  born  in  the 
nest;  and  the  Blackbird's  coi 
is  little  better.  The  Star! 
restlessness  worries  to  deatl 
companions  who  ought  to  l 
feathered  friends.  One  of 
Starling's  most  harmless  an 
ments  is  to  take  a  ride  on 
back  of  a  Hen. 

The  Califomian  Colin,  nol 
kind  to  smaller  creaturefl,  t&l 
pleasure    in    tormenting     b 
birds  than  himself.    This 
is,,  in  fact,  an  excess  of  brai 
exerted  for  the  protection  ol 
single  spouse.  A  pair  of  Bant 
introduced  to  the  aviary  in  o 
that  the  Hen  might  hatch  Co 
eggs,  could  never  be  left  to 
or  rest  in  peace.    At  first, 
Bantam  cock  was  patient ; 
haps  he  thought  that  so  smal 
opponent  could  not  mean  ser 
insult.     But,  the  misundersta 
ing  growing  worse  and  worse, 
cock  at  last  slew  the  aggref 
Colin  by  a  well-deserved  dag| 
stroke  of  his  spur.    I  gave 
slaughtered  bird  to  a  neighln 
who  stuffed  the  skin  and  ate 
flesh,  which  was  pronounced 
licious. 

If  these  few  indications  v 
help  the  reader  to  meet  the 
sponsibility  of  a  promiscuoaf 
peopled  aviary,  I  shall  be  t( 
glad  to  have  written  them. 

E.  S.  DELAMBRE. 


'AT  evenhTg  on  the  top  op  FESOLE.' 

fl[  jiuilogur. 


'  An)  80  yotMeaTe  Tloience  and 
Italy  to-morrj^sr.  Miss  Young  t 
Tou  have  made  Floieno^  doubly 
pleasant  to  me,  pleasant  as  I 
always  find  the  fair  city.' 

*  It  is  vexy  good  of  you  to  say 
so,  Mr.  Darley,  and  I  am  sure  you 
bare  made  Florence  yeiy  plea- 
sant to  us.  Indeed,  my  mother 
▼as  saying  only  mis  morning  how 
useful  and  nice  to  us  you  have 
been.  But,  you  see,  she  must  be 
getting  back  to  England  now; 
there  are  the  boys  comin|f  home 
for  the  Easter  holidays,  and  all 
thai'  i 

^Well,  I  suppose  it  is  neces- 
saiy.  But  you  won't  like  leaving 
Italyf  ^ 

*  Why,  of  course  it  is.  No,  I 
thaU  be  yery*sorr]&tg  leave  Italy, 
and  yet  I  shall  be  glad,  for  some 
things,  to  get  back.  It  wUl  JFeel 
80  much  like  home  after  all  this 
travelling,  and  seeii^  all  these 
things.' 

'Yes,  no  doubt  you  will  bles^ 
the  first  green  fields  and  hedgeroi^ 
you  see  in  England ;  they  give 
your  eye  such  a  sense  of  relief  and 
quiet' 

'  You  are  going  to  stay  on  here 
some  time  with  Mr.  Paget,  are 
you  not  1  He  tells  me  now  you 
haye  left  the  hotel  where  you  met 
us,  you  have  got  such  pleasant 
rooms.' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  stay 
on  here  any  longer  after  this 
week.' 

'  Why,  I  thought  you  intended 
to  stay  on  right  into  the  summer, 
and  he  intended  to  read  all  the 
gossiping  old  historians,  and  you 


meant  to  hunt  up  every  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  devote  yourself 
to  that'  terrible  Dante.' 

'  So  I  did,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
now.  I'm  going  to  leave  Florence ; 
I'm  tired  to  detlt\  of  it.' 

'  Why,  just  now  you  said  it  was 
always  sa  pleasant ;  and  what  will 
Mr.  Pag^  dof 

'  O,  Paget,  Paget  I  I  suppose 
he'll  cope  with  me,  or  else  he 
won't.  I  used  to  think  Florence 
pleasant,  .but  I  don't  now.' 

*  W^,  you  are  a  changeable 
person.'/ 

*  So  would  you  be  if —  But  do 
you  really  think  me 'a  changeable 
person.  Miss  Young?' 

'  No,  Mr.  Darley,  I  don't  think 
— at  least  I  didn't  think  that  you 
were.' 

'  Well,  but  what  did  you  think 
about  me  ?  I  think  you  thought 
something  about  me.' 

'Perhaps  I  did.  One  thinks 
something  about  everybody,  you 
know ;  but  perhaps  I  don't  think 
it  now.' 

<  I  suppose  you  thought  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Paget  too  V 

'O  yes,  I  thought  something 
about  Mr.  Paget,  of  course.  I 
like  him  very  much.' 

'  But  how  differently  did  you 
think,  when  you  thought  about 
Bir.  Paget  and  myself? 

'That's  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion. I — ^at  least  we — thought  you 
very  nice  too ;  but — ' 

'  But — but  what,  Miss  Young  V 

*  O,  nothing,  except  that  I 
thought  so.  But  just  listen  to 
that  old  German  gabbling  out  of 
the  guide-book  to  all  his  party.' 


JO 


*At  Evening  on  the  Top  of  Fe^ole.' 


'But  I  want  to  ask  you  how 
differently  you  thought;  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  me,  and 
not  to  look,  too  serious/ 

*Why,  you  don't  think  Vm 
serious,  do  you  f 

*Well,  as  a  rule  you  are  not 
serious,  certainly ;  you  are  delight- 
fully gay.  But  there  is  a  certain 
quality  of  seriousness  about  you ; 
and  you  are  always  very  serious 
when  I  want  to  say  anything  to 
you.  Remember  how  serious  you 
were  that  day  when  we  looked  at 
the  Giottos  in  Assisi.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  was  some  time 
ago,  and —  But  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else,  and  be  friends.' 

'  But  we  were  friends  at  Assisi, 
were  we  not  1    Only — * 

*I  say,  Darley,  come  along. 
Mrs.  Young  says  she'd  like  to 
look  inside  the  cathedral  before 
wo  get  into  the  carriage,  though 
it  does  look  like  a  meeting-house 
except  for  the  tower.' 

*  0,  I  don't  care  for  the  cathe- 
dral, thanks,  and  I  believe. 
Miss  Young,  you  would,  would 
you  not,  prefer  to  finish  your  sketch 
of  that  doorway  1  It  will  be  soon 
done  now.' 

'  Yes,  perhaps  I  should ;  that 
is,  I  think  that  I  ought  to  finish 
it.' 

'  All  right,  Paget ;  we'll  join  you 
in  five  minutes.  I'd  just  like  to 
sketch  Oareggi  in  the  distance  my- 
self;  it  looks  so  well  just  now 
with  the  sun  on  it.' 

*  Well,  don't  be  long  coming 
down.' 

*  Had  you  not  better  get  your 
sketch-book  out  now  they  have 
gone,  Mr.  Darley,  and  begin 
Careggi  V 

*  b,  my  sketch-book !  0,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  forgotten 
it!' 

*  Never  mind,  here's  a  leaf  from 
my  block,  and  you  can  put  it  on 
the  Baedeker;  and  here's  a  pen- 
cil.' 


*  Thanks ;  but  I  don 
sketch  at  all.' 

*  You  are  changeable 
'  I  want  to  sit  here  a 

you  and  look  at  you. 
going  away  to-morrow.' 

*  But  if  you  look  at 
be  embarrassed    and 
sketch  too.     Besides, 
Careggi  looks  so  well 
with  the  sun  on  it.' 

*  Bother  Careggi  !* 

*  What,  Careggi,  whe 
the  rhododendrons  arc 
did  later  on,  And  wher 
is  which  they  threw  1 
down  who  was  said  to 
tened  that  Medici  to  d 
one  was  it  ?  These  Me 
puzzling.  I've  only  ju 
difference  between  Cog 
Patriae  and  Gosimo  t 
Duke  into  my  head.' 

*  I  really  don't  knoi 
wish  you  were  not  goin 
morrow.  I  don't  kno^ 
shall  see  you  again,  if  I 

*Why,  mother    askc 
come  and  see  us,  if  you 
yourself  in  our  neighboi 

*  If  I  ever  do  !  I 
should  walk  over  somi 
and  find  you  cominj 
church.  And  you'll  \ 
real  Sunday  lunch — r 
Yorkshire-pudding,  ai 
pudding ;  and  then  y 
show  me  your  house,  an 
your  favourite  cow  in 
after  lunch ;  and  Mi 
would  be  very  distant 
would  be  very  stiff  an( 
and  unlike  what  you  ai 
rence.' 

*  What  a  splendid  pici 
to  the  cow  even  !  And 
brother  will  look  at  yoi 
his  eye-glass,  and  off< 
cigar,  and  say  queer 
good  fellow  of  you, "  shot 
when  you  are  gone, 
won't  really  leave  Flore] 

'  Yes,  I  shall,  and  kn 
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flomewhere,  spending  my  time  as 
laeleaaly  as  I  nsaallj  spend  it 
Bat  do  you  truly  expect  me  to 
come  some  day,  Miss  Young  f 

'Yes;  I  shall  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  yon  don*t  come.  We 
have  been  such  good  friends,  and 
mother  likes  you,  and — and  we 
have  been  such  good  friends,  you 
knowl' 

'  Then  I  certainly  shall  try  to 
come.  And  perhaps — will  you 
let  me  begin  to  talk  again  as  I 
did  at  Assisi  7' 

*I  don't  know.  But  I  can't 
sketch  if  you  put  your  arm  across 
my  block,  Mr.  Darley.  And  I 
think  ifs  quite  finished  now— I 
conld  finish  it  at  home.' 

'  l^ever  mind  finishing  it.  Let 
US  finish  something  else,  which 
may  remain  unfinished  for  ever 
if  we  don't  do  it  now.  Please 
look  me  in  the  eyes,  and  let  me 
go  on  with  what  I  said  at  Assisi 
a  month  ago.  Only  then  you  said 
it  was  very  painful  and  sudden, 
and  you  had  never  dreamed  of  it. 
Have  you  ever  done  so  since  f 


*Mr.  Darley,  I  think— but  I 
hear  Mr.  Paget  calling.  We  must 
go  home.' 

'But  may  I  not  come  home 
with  you — I  mean  to  England, 
and  further  1  Will  you  not  trust 
me  to  find  you  a  home  f 

'Darley,  Darley,  where  are 
your 

*  Your  eyes  look  yes,  and  your 
lips  say  "Yes."  Thank  you, 
thank  you ;  it  shall,  indeed,  be  a 
home.' 

*  Darley,  I  say,  didn't  you  hear 
me?  What  a  long  five  minutes 
your  Careggi  takes  !  It's  getting 
late,  and  Mrs.  Young  is  in  the 
carriage.  But — but  I  hope  no- 
thing is  the  matter.  Miss  Young  V 

'No;  nothing  at  al),  thank 
you.' 

'No,  nothing  is  the  matter 
Paget,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for 
being  so  late.  But,  you  see.  Miss 
Young  and  I  have  settled — I 
mean  we  have  arranged — to  leave 
Florence  and  go  home — to  make 
a  home,  you  understand.' 

0.  B.  D. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  HARLEY  STREET, 


Early  March,  whose  black  east  wind 

Blew  without  pity, 
Bringing,  with  relenUess  mind, 

Dust  from  the  City. 

Even  March  east  winds  may  be 

Love's  agents,  chosen 
To  assert  his  empery 

In  hearts  half-£rozen«. 

She  could  scarcely  keep  her  feet ; 

0,  such  a  Venus ! 
Just  the  breadth  of  Harley-street 

Lying  between  us. 
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Crimaon  was  her  little  hat, 

Crimaon  the  feather ; 
Piqnantly  on  her  they  aat, 

Well  matched  together. 

Sadden  came  a  mighty  goat — 

But  I  forgare  it ; 
Off  goes  hat !  so  speak  she  most : 

'0,  please  to  save  it !' 

i 

In  my  unsuspecting  face 

Ckme  the  hat  flying ; 
She  to  keep  her  hair  iu  place 

Vainly  was  trying. 

Cold  red  hands  and  dainty  dress 

Go  ill  together : 
In  my  nervous  awkwardness 

I  crashed  the  feather. 

Then  she  smiled,  and,  Uushing,  said 

She  was  so  sorry ; 
Every  word  fresh  arrows  sped 

Into  the  quarry. 

Smoothing  down  her  ruffled  hair. 

Loose  in  its  glory. 
Fit  she  was  for  painter  there, 

For  poet's  story. 

Then  she  spoke  again  to  me — 

'  0,  'tis  no  matter ; 
Accidents  like  this  must  be 

Good  for  the  hatter.' 

Who  am  I,  to  hope  to  win 

Treasure  like  this  is  ? 
Would  that  I  were  of  her  kin, 

Sharing  her  kisses ! 

If  a  stranger  in  such  wise 

Captive  is  taken. 
What  of  him  who  in  those  eyes 

Love  shall  awaken  t  j.  wi 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

bssignatiok. 

Paulinb  Mowbbay  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  first  real  anger  and 
esfarangement  between  Madame 
de  Maaleviier  and  her  eldest  son. 
After  the  English  people  were 
gone,  Gerard  had  told  his  mother 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
M£l  the  engagement  she  had 
made  for  him  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Biye.  As  no  business  arrange- 
ments had  been  entered  into  yet, 
it  was  possible  to  withdraw,  and 
he  insisted  that  it  mnst  be  done. 
He  would  not  marry  for  years,  he 
said — if  ever. 

Madame  de  Maul^yrier  quite 
refused  to  take  this  view  of  things : 
she  called  him  a  weak-minded 
fool;  she  declared  that  her  wishes 
and  plans  should  be  carried  out, 
and  abaolntely  refused  to  write 
to  Madame  de  Brye  on  the  sub- 
ject She  used  all  the  authority 
of  a  French  mother,  with  a  reso- 
lute will  which  doubled  it.  The 
habit  of  his  life  was  too  strong  for 
Gerard,  and  his  passionate  pro- 
testings  soon  died  down  into  a 
tind  of  sulky  resignation.  But 
he  could  not  so  eaoLy  forgive  his 
mother,  and  leaying  her  in  cold- 
nees  and  anger,  he  went  back  that 
same  afternoon  to  the  gaieties  of 
Boiscarri. 

In  the  next  few  days  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  talk  with  the  royal 
gneat  there,  who  took  a  &ncy  to 
him,  for  there  was  something 
Spaixiaih  about  G^raid,  and  the 
Prince  waa  more  intelligent  than 
Toil.  XLiy.  NO.  ooux. 


most  of  his  own  usual  companions. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  Gerard, 
with  one  or  two  others  of  the 
BoiBcarre  party,  went  with  the 
Prince  and  his  suite  to  Biarritz 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  after  which 
he  invited  them  to  pay  him  a  visit 
in  Spain.  Thus  a  month  or  two 
went  by  before  Gr^rard  came  back 
to  Maul^vrier. 

Victor  and  Ldon  spent  part  of 
the  time  there  with  their  mother, 
and  found  life  very  dismal,  for 
her  disagreement  with  Gerard, 
whose  return  she  longed  for,  but 
would  not  hasten  by  a  letter,  filled 
her  with  sternness  and  gloom. 
Things  were  presently  brightened 
for  the  young  men,  however,  by 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  Brye  and  his 
family  at  the  Maison  Blanche.  If 
Gerard's  absence  was  a  little  sur- 
prise to  them,  no  one  seemed  to 
miss  him  much.  Fran9oiBe,  who 
ought  to  have  felt  it  most,  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  apparently 
not  at  all  troubled  with  thoughts 
of  the  future.  Even  Madame  de 
Maulevrier's  stiff  severity  did  not 
damp  her  enjoyment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  such  society  as  was  to 
be  found  there. 

The  Marquise  did  not  complain 
of  Gerard  to  her  younger  sons, 
who  could  only  guess  that  she 
was  displeased  with  him  by  her 
seldom  or  never  mentioning  his 
name.  The  only  person  to  whom 
she  talked  £reely  was  her  Mend 
the  Cur^ ;  with  him  she  had  long 
consultations  over  Gr^rard's  future, 
and  he  and  she  agreed  very  well 
on  the  subject,   their  views  of 
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conscience  and  duty  being  the 
same.  The  Cur^,  too,  was  rather 
angry  with  his  old  favoarite,  and 
could  not  understand  this  English 
craze  which  had  taken  possession 
of  Gerard:  though  Madame  de 
Mauldvrier  did  not  tell  even  him 
all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard, 
she  told  him  enough  to  fill  him 
with  astonishment,  mingled  with 
some  contempt  and  pity,  for 
Gerard  had  disappointed  him. 
Of  coursp,  to  Gerard's  mother,  he 
did  not  hint  at  any  secret  feeling 
of  scorn  for  the  foolish  young 
man;  but  it  was  the  keenest  touch 
of  pain  in  the  whole  matter, 
though  he  told  himself  that  he 
need  not  have  been  surprised. 
Gerard's  goodness,  the  Cur^  knew 
Tery  well,  had,  to  that  time,  been 
almost  unnatural;  he  had  loved 
him  for  it,  had  wondered  at  it, 
had  never  looked  on  him  as  a  spe- 
cially strong  character. 

The  Cur^  was  not  a  man  who 
had   trained  himself   to  despise 
and  ignore  all  human  weaknesses ; 
he  could  love    and    understand 
sinners,  even  when  their  sins  were 
of  a  dark  colour.     What  he  could 
not  understand  was  the  absurdity, 
the     dishonourableness,     as    he 
thought  it,  the  disloyalty,  of  wish- 
ing to  give  up  a  suitable  engage- 
ment, so  full  of  advantages  for 
Gerard's  family  and  himself,  so 
dear  to  his  mother's  heart,  for  the 
pretty  fair  face  of  a  heretic  Eng- 
lishwoman, who  had  no  money, 
no  prospects,  nothing,  the  Cur^ 
thought,  which  could  make  it  in 
any  way  possible  for  Gerard  to 
marry  her.   lAnd  the  best  of  it 
was  that  G^drd  saw  this  himself ; 
he    knew  he   could    not    marry 
Pauline    Mowbray;  it   was    not 
with  any  idea  of  marrying  h^ 
that  he   wished  to    free  himself 
from  Franyoise  de  Brye  $  it  was 
simply  to  please  himself,  tto  gain 
a  sort  of  selfish  independence  by 
disappointing,  every  body,  andie^ 


fosing  to  think  of  the  int 
his  family,  of  the  Roy  alls 
of  anything  but  his  own  o 
fancy. 

The  Cure  sat  in  his  b\ 
smiled,  and  thought  that 
mance  in  Gerard's  cbaractc 
he  had  always  regarded 
sort  of  tenderness,  was 
an  unfortunate  possessio 
eldest  son,  who  had  to  < 
ward  and  live  in  the  w< 
all  its  uninterestinsf  duti 

*  Good -day,  Gerard  ! 
thinking  of  you  at  that 
said  Monsieur  Olivier,  tu 
head  at  the  well-knowE 
which  came  along  his  { 
the  quiet  afternoon. 

'  I  was  not  far    off, 
said  Gerard,  coming  in  r 
down  with  his  back  to 
near  the  open  window 
with  reddening  leaves. 

*  I  see.   When  did  y< 

*  This  is  my  arrival ' 

'  You  have  not  be< 
chitoau  ?' 

*  No.     I  sent  the  a 
and  walked  from  the 
hill      I  thought  I  wou 
a  visit  in  passing.     Ar 
monsieur  )* 

'As  well  as  usual- 
troublesome  thoughts 
said  the  Cure.  He  smi 
and  looked  keenly  ai 
the  young  man. 

Gerard's  eyes  were  I 
to  meet  his.     Some 
come  upon  him  ;  bis 
not  sure  whether  it 
provement.    He   look 
ably  handsome  and  di 
more  manly  than  in  hi 
days.    The  dreamy  f 
his  expression  seemed 
parted,  making  rooir 
of  proud  reserve  that 
sttllenBfiBS.   There  wa 
spirit  and  fire  in  his 
yet  it  was  a  dark  fire 
the  Cufie  reflect  a  lit* 
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flmt  Geiaid  always  managed  to 
look  like  ihe  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
either  good  or  bad.  But,  how- 
ever he  looked,  his  old  friend  was 
glad  to  see  him  again,  and  leaned 
back  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
quietly  watching  him. 

'Well,  I  suppose  you  hare 
brought  me  some  news/  he  said, 
afur  a  panse.  '  Yon  have  been 
in  a  centre  of  politics.  Tell  me 
about  yonr  Prince,  and  his  father, 
and  our  chances  in  Spain.  Have 
yon  come  back  more  loyal  than 
erer,  or  is  it  all  vanity  and  Teza- 
tion  of  spirit  f 

'I  hate  politics,'  said  Gerard, 
sighing  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
decBy  'I  rather  think  yon  are 
the  happiest  man,  do  you  know. 
One  day,  perhaps,  one  feels  en- 
thosiastic,  and  ready  to  fight,  and 
so  on ;  but  then,  as  one  is  not  ex- 
pected to  fight,  and  only  to  make 
plots,  and  to  kill  time  in  any  way 
that  comee  uppermost,  the  worse 
and  more  stupid  the  better,  why, 
one  heU  as  if  La  Trappe  would 
be  the  best  place  after  all.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Prince  is  a 
good  fellow,  if  he  was  not  such 
a  Spaniard — bigoted,  obtuse — 
bat  that  is  more  the  fault  of  his 
education.  Yes,  I  was  happy 
with  him  sometimes,  but  not  al- 
ways. It  is  vanity,  as  you  say — 
emptiness,  bah !  cloth  of  gold 
spiead  over  a  swamp ;  but  I  hav<^ 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
Hfe  is  the  same,  dear  monsieur.' 

'  It  seems  that  it  is  a  pity  you 
^nent  to  Spain,'  said  the  Cur^. 

*No;  I  am  glad  I  went.  I 
Hke  to  get  a  thorough  sight  of 
things,  even  if  they  are  disap- 
pointing,' said  Gerard. 

'And  I,  sitting  here  at  home, 
like  to  see  with  your  eyes,'  said 
the  Cusi.  <  So  b^in,  my  friend, 
iad  tell  me  your  adventures,  un- 
leas  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  go 
home.' 

*My  mother  wffl  not  expect 


me  yet,'  replied  Gerard ;  and  he 
began,  and  went  on  talking,  per- 
haps, for  an  hour,  the  Cure  ask- 
ing many  questions.  Certainly, 
no  one  who  listened  to  these  two 
would  have  thought  that  one  of 
them  hated  politics,  or  that  their 
cause  seemed  to  them  in  any  way 
vanity  and  vexation. 

Gerard  by  this  time  was  grow- 
ing gentler  and  more  cheerful. 
The  Cur6,  who  had  trained  him 
from  his  boyhood,  had  a  great 
influence  over  him,  and  always  a 
soothing  and  pleasant  one.  This 
did  not  fail  now;  yet  the  old 
tutor  could  not  deceive  himself  as 
to  the  change  in  his  pupiL  The 
world  had  laid  her  hand  on  Gerard, 
and,  though  he  did  not  love  her, 
she  had  hardened  him ;  he  had 
lost  faith  and  hope;  she  had 
breathed  on  his  illusions,  and  they 
were  withered.  Victor  would  find 
him  a  more  ^congenial  companion 
now.  He  had  certainly  suffered, 
and  the  suffering  had  done  hitn 
more  harm  than  good.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  hardening,  how- 
ever, ought  to  have  pleased  Mon- 
sieur Olivier,  who  had  disapproved 
so  highly  of  Gerard's  romance. 

'Your  mother  will  be  glad  to 
see  you,'  he  said,  when  the  his- 
tory seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  '  She  has  Victor  and  L^n 
at  home  with  her,  yet  when  you 
are  away  she  is  lonely.' 

'  She  has  not  written  to  me,' 
said  Gdrard,  his  face  clouding 
over. 

'  That  was  your  fault,  my  friend. 
She  was  right,  and  you  were 
wrong.' 

'  As  La  Trappe  does  not  seem 
possible,  I  suppose  she  will  be 
satisfied,'  said  Gerard. 

At  the  same  moment  they  heard 
through  the  open  door  a  footstep 
coming  up  the  garden- path  be- 
tween the  flowers  —  late  roses, 
carnations,  lilies — and  the  Cur6 
could  only  glaUce  his  disapproval 
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of  the  bitterness  with  which  this 
was  said,  for  there  was  a  sharp 
rap  on  the  outer  door,  and  the 
Marquise's  voice  said  loudly, 

'Monsieur  le  Cure,  haye  you 
seen  anything  of  Gerard  T 

'Go  and  meet  her,'  said  M. 
Olivier;  and  Gerard,  with  his 
instinct  of  obedience,  got  up  and 
went. 

Nobody  but  the  white  cat, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  step,  saw 
that  meeting  under  the  vine  arches 
which  made  Madame  de  Maule- 
rrier  so  happy.  She  forget  her 
sternness,  she  forgot  that  she  had 
been  angry  with  G6rard,  when  he 
came  to  meet  her  along  the  little 
blue  passage ;  and  they  kissed  each 
other  as  if  it  was  an  ordinary 
good-morning  of  days  long  ago, 
before  anything  had  happened  to 
disturb  their  peaceful  relations. 
Something  in  Gerard's  manner 
told  Madame  de  Maul^vrier  that 
he  had  come  back  meaning  to  be 
good  to  her,  to  carry  out  her 
wishes ;  and  she  at  once  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  re- 
proach him  for  his  long  absence, 
which,  after  all,  had  been  spent 
in  a  most  loyal  and  approved 
fashion.  Looking  up  at  Gerard, 
her  face  was  as  happy  as  a  girl's. 
Poor  Victor  and  Leon  had  never 
seen  such  smiles,  such  softness ; 
they  would  not  have  known  their 
mother. 

'  I  thought  I  should  find  you 
here,'  she  said ;  and  she  held  him 
by  the  arm,  that  he  might  not 
escape  her  again,  while  she  called 
out, '  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  have  you 
done  with  Gerard  1  It  is  my  turn 
now.  I  am  going  to  take  bim 
home.' 

Thus  summoned,  the  Cure  came 
out  and  joined  them.  He  was  a 
little  amused  and  a  little  touched 
by  her  perfect  satisfaction,  and 
thought  to  himself  how  easy  it 
was  to  make  a  woman  happy. 

'  Only  give  her  the  creature  she 


loves  best,  however  disci 
and  half-hearted  he  may 
loves  him  all  the  more  fc 
made  her  angry,  and  disa 
her.  Now  she  will  1 
wrapped  up  in  Gerard  tl: 
But  to  her  he  only 
how  well  Gerard  was  loo 
that  he  had  had  a  fine  i 
in  politics,  and  had  seen 
to  great  advantage. 

*  But*  he  does  not  wis) 
Maul6vrier  for  it— do  yoi; 
said  the  Marquise. 

*  No,'  said  Gerard  ;  ' 
certainly  be  no  imp 
The  world  and  the  pe< 
are  duller  than  Maul^vi 

As  he  and  his  motli 
away  through  the  villa^ 
the  avenue,  they  talke 
unceasingly.  He  ansi 
questions  about  the  I 
his  family,  and  asked 
himself  about  his  bi 
which  she  replied  ra 
lessly.  Then,  as  they 
the  chateau,  there  wa 
which  he  broke  by  askii 
Monsieur  and  Madam 
were  at  the  Maison  Bh 

*They  have  been    t 
weeks.     I   have  seen 
stantly.    And ' — after  i 
hesitation    she    went 
marriage,  Gerard ;  let 
stand  each  other.     Ai 
pared — have  you  thoug 
about  it  ?     I  believe  i 
think    Mademoiselle 
charming.' 

*No  doubt  she  is 
said  Gerard  calmly, 
it  was  already  arrang< 
derstood  each  other  b 
home.  I  have  not  c! 
mind  since.' 

*  Neither  have  I,'  sa 
quiae,  *  Well,  she  is 
girl,  and  I  think  sh. 
enough  to  know  it. 
love  her,  for  the  young 
present  day  are  not  I< 
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that  will  not  matter  to  her  at  all 
—in  iioct,  she  will  never  find  it 
out,  for  your  wife  must,  of  course, 
be  my  daughter.  If  she  charois 
yon,  nothiiig  more  is  necessary/ 

'She  is  charming,'  Gerard  re- 
peated rather  absenUy. 

It  was  no  use  beginning  the  old 
animients  oyer  again.  If  Fate 
wonld  have  it,  if  that  poor  little 
Eian^iae  was  to  belong  to  him, 
and  he  to  her,  they  certainly  might 
as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  Of 
conise,  he  did  not  love  her,  an^y  more 
than  hiB  mother  did ;  but  after  all, 
nearly  eyery  marriage  was  of  the 
flame  kind ;  there  would  be  plenty 
of  money,  and  they  need  not  be 
always  together.  None  of  the 
husbands  and  wives  he  had  met 
lately  eared  for  each  other  in  the 
least,  and  yet  their  lives  seemed 
to  go  on  Tery  agreeably. 

Q^rard  was  trying  hard  to  for- 
get Pauline,  to  laugh  at  that  fool- 
ish passion  which  had  conquered 
him  so  completely,  and  which 
never,  he  knew  very  well,  could 
have  ended  otherwise  than  as  it 
did.  He  was  trying  hard  and 
honestly,  but  for  the  credit  of  man's 
constancy  one  is  glad  to  say  that 
he  was  still  fiu  from  success. 

'  I  hope  you  will  arrange  it  all 
with  Madame  de  Brye  as  quickly 
as  you  can,'  he  said  to  his  mother, 
as  they  walked  up  under  the 
trees.  '  The  marriage  had  better 
be  soon — in  a  few  weeks,  if  you 
like.' 

*VeTy  well,  we  will  see,'  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  a  little 
aorpnsed.  '  You  are  impatient ; 
but  Mademoiselle  Fran9oise  ought 
to  be  flattered.  I  don't  know 
whether  her  father  and  mother 
will  wish  to  lose  her  so  soon.' 

*Ju8t  as  they  please,'  said 
G^zaid.  '  Only  the  thing  need 
not  be  put  off  long.' 

'Ah,  old  Gerard !  how  are  youV 
cried  Leon's  cheerful  voice  from  a 
window. 


'  Yes,  my  son,  go  and  talk  to 
your  brothers,'  said  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier.  'Come  to  me  pre- 
sently in  my  room.  You  have 
made  me  very  happy.' 

Gerard  was  glad  that  she  was 
happy.  He  certainly  was  not; 
but  he  had  lately  been  learning 
fine  lessons  of  philosophy  and 
manners — ^for  instance,  how  to 
smile  when  you  have  the  heart- 
ache— ^and  Victor  and  L^n  were 
surprised  and  glad  to  find  that 
Gi^rard's  visit  to  Spain  had  made 
a  man  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FIBHINQ. 

Thb  Maison  Blanche,  so  silent 
and  lonely  earlier  in  the  summer, 
when  Gerard  had  walked  there 
with  Pauline  and  Mr.  Mowbray, 
had  a  very  different  aspect  now. 
The  court  was  full  of  flowers ;  so 
was  the  gay  little  shining  salon, 
which  opened  straight  on  the 
high  paved  walk  under  the  win- 
dows. Servants  and  dogs  and 
horses  kept  the  place  alive  with 
noise.  Through  the  pleasant  sunny 
days  this  picnic-life  in  the  woods 
went  on  merrily,  untroubled  by 
ghosts  or  storms.  A  wet  day, 
which  kept  the  inhabitants  in- 
doors ;  a  windy  nighty  howling  in 
the  crests  of  the  pines  that  watch- 
ed over  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
old  chateau,  might  make  Madame 
de  Brye  exclaim  that  such  weather 
in  the  country  was  imbearable, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  go  back 
to  Tourlyon;  but  the  wet  day 
would  end  with  a  glorious  red 
sunset,  and  the  wind  would  faU 
in  the  early  morning,  so  that  she 
woke  up  to  a  world  of  quiet  sun- 
shine, and  she  was  contented 
again;  and  the  picnic-life  went 
on. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  few 
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■eattered  people  who  lived  in  that 
cotmtiy  were  all  at  home.  Sep- 
tember had  begun,  and  there  were 
conetanji  shootingpartieSy  followed 
by  dinner-parties,  small  or  large. 
Sometimes  an  enterprising  lady 
would  get  up  some  theatricals, 
with  a  dance  after  them.  At 
nearly  all  the  chateaux  people 
from  Palis  were  staying,  who 
added  yery  much  to  the  numbers 
and  liveliness  of  the  society.  Ma- 
dame de  MauUvrier  went  to  none 
of  these  entertainments,  and  gave 
none  herself— at  least,  whOe  Gerard 
was  away ;  but  Madame  de  Brye 
found  them  delightful;  and  the 
dinners  in  ber  own  tiny  rooms, 
with  co£fee  and  talk  outside  tbe 
windows  afterwards,  were  thought 
very  agreeable  by  every  one  who 
came  to  them.  There  had  always 
been  a  certain  fascination  about 
the  Maison  Blanche,  partly  from 
the  strange  old  stories  connected 
with  it.  The  Brye  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  province  ; 
the  present  Comte  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  it  had  leaked  out  that  his 
only  child  was  likely  to  marry  the 
Ifi^uis  de  Maul^vrier. 

As  to  the  Maul^  triers,  they  were 
not  loved.  Gerard  and  his  mother, 
avoiding  their  neighbours,  were, 
of  course,  disliked  by  them.  Peo- 
ple hoped  that  Gerard's  marriage 
would  improve  him,  and  said  it 
was  a  pity  that  Maul^vrier  was 
not  to  belong  to  one  of  his  bro- 
thers. Victor,  they  said,  had  very 
good  manners,  and  L^on  and 
Jules,  '  les  petite,'  were  charming 
boys ;  it  was  a  wonder  that  any 
one  so  absolutely  terrible  as  Ma- 
dame de  Maul^vrier  could  have 
sons  like  them. 

Fran9oise  and  her  mother,  when 
they  were  alone,  studied  fashion- 
books,  and  did  a  good  deal  of 
needlework.  Fran9oi8e  also  played 
a  variety  of  jerky  little  tunes  on 
the  pianoforte,  or  put  on  a  pina- 
fore and  drew  flowers  from  I^ature 


in  water-colour.       She    1 
taste,   but    had     not     \> 
taught,  and  her  flofrers  ^ 
artificial ;  howeirer,  slxe  b 
compliments,  and.  Madame 
was  not  sure    that   she 
draw  rather  too  vrell  for  t 
teur.     When  they   were 
being  indoors,  and  were  m 
to  drive   anywhere,   these 
went  out  into  a  meadow  n 
house,  and  caught  small  £i 
a  brook  that   ran    bet  wee 
rows  8i  trtes  there. 

Victor  de  Maul^vrier  cam< 
one  afternoon  to  the  I 
Blanche,  and  hearing  that 
Brye  was  out  with  his  gui 
that  the  ladies  were  fishing 
lowed  them  into  the  me) 
They  were  sitting  in  a  shad  j  j 
side  by  side  on  camp-stools, 
dame  de  Brye,  having  stuci 
rod  iato  the  root  of  a  tree, 
working,  with  one  eye  on 
water,  while  Fran^oise  fished 
gently.  Now  and  then  they  taj 
a  little,  and  it  seemed  as  if  i 
had  disagreed  about  someth 
for  Fran^oise  looked  rather  Ri 
ed  and  sulky ;  and  as  Victor 
proached  softly  over  the  grass, 
heard  the  words, '  If  he  does  : 
come,'  in  a  decidedly  augry  to. 
But  she  saw  or  heard  that  he  v 
there,  and  she  broke  off  sudden 
without  looking  round.  Vicl 
did  not  think  that  he  was  himsc 
the  object  of  her  indication. 

'  You,  Monsieur  Victor  /'  sai 
Madame  de  Brye,  who  was  a 
ways  very  friendly  to  him.  *D< 
lighted  to  see  yoa;  but  I  thoogh 
it  must  be  your  brother,  la  i 
true  that  he  has  come  home  f 

•  Yes,  madams/  said  Victor, 
*  Gerard  arrived  yesterday.' 

He  looked  at  Fran9oi8e,  but 
she  would  hardly  look  at  him. 
These  weeks  had  established  him 
and  L4on  on  a  very  intimate  foot- 
ing with  their  future  connections, 
scarcely  a  day  having  passed  with- 
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OBt  their  meeting;  and  thongh 
nobodj,  perhaps,  perceived  it  bat 
ibeaiseirea^   he    and    Fian^oiae 
wen  the  two  who  reallj  under- 
iftood  each  other*     Not  that  thej 
had  erer  talked  to  each    other 
much;  but  often,  when  other  peo- 
ple were  talking,  their  eyes  would 
meet  and   smile;    and    Victor, 
though  by  no   means  the  most 
nient  man  in  the  room,  was  the 
one  who  watched  Fran^oise  and 
blew  her  wii^ies,  who  managed 
that  she  should  beamnsed,  who 
kept  bores  away  from  her,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  finding 
hiaiself  near  enough  to  speak  to 
her.    This  little  game  had  begun 
at  Tourlyon,  and  was  carried  on 
STen  more    successfully  in    the 
country ;  yet,  in  words,  they  had 
never    exchanged  anything   but 
utter  commonplaces;  and  Madame 
da  Brye  was  only  conscious  of 
Yietoi^s  politeness  to  herself^  and 
said  to  every  one  that  he  was 
tiie  pleasanteet  young  man  she 
knew. 

On  this  oGcaaion,  after  a  quick 
glance  at  her  daughter,  she  asked 
no  more  questions  about  G^rard^ 
but  talked  to  Victor  about  fish- 
ing. It  was  not  a  favourite 
amusement  of  his,  but  he  knew 
something  about  everything,  and 
had  his  own  opinion  on  the  best 
way  of  catching  minnows.  It 
was  cool  and  pleasant  there  in 
the  shady  meadow,  for  the  sun  was 
hot  that  afternoon.  He  sat  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  which  rustled 
loftiy  above  his  head ;  the  flowing 
stream  made  a  refreshing  little 
sound;  and  Victor,  an  over- 
dvilised  man,  without  the  small- 
est feeling  for  Nature,  was  yet 
€oii8ck>us  of  a  touch  of  Arcadian 
sentiment)  an  agreeable  melan- 
choly. 

He  had  enjoyed  the  last  few 
weeks,  he  banlly  knew  why. 
Most  men  would  have  been  bored 
by  such  a  sylvan  existence*    It 


had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  was 
a  little  sorry,  though  he  had  never 
expected  any  other  end  but  Ge- 
rard's triumphant  return.  He  sat 
there  talking  to  Madame  de  Brye, 
and  looking  under  his  eyelids  at 
Fran9oise,  who  was  evidently  out 
of  humour,  and  went  on  fishing 
gravely  from  her  camp-stooL 

Victor  talked  to  Madame  de 
Brye  about  Paris,  and  allowed 
himself  to  speak  of  provincial  life 
rather  scornfully.  He  did  not 
mind  startling  this  good  woman 
by  the  things  he  said ;  and  a  smile 
and  a  shrug,  on  questions  of  poli- 
tics or  religion,  had  conveyed  to 
her  mind  vague  ideas  of  free- 
thinking  on  those  subjects,  which 
she  had  not  communicated  to  any 
one.  Gerard,  no  doubt,  was  the 
best  of  the  brothers  in  principle. 
Madame  de  Brye  was  deeply  sorry 
in  her  heart  that  he  was  the  least 
agreeable ;  and  if  any  one  had 
spoken  ill  of  Victor  in  her  pre- 
sence, she  certainly,  good  Catho- 
lic as  she  was,  would  have  de^ 
fended  him. 

All  this  Victor  knew  very  welL 
He  divined,  as  he  sat  there  by  the 
stream,  that  these  ladies  were 
slightly  offended  with  Gerard, 
both  for  his  long  absence  in 
Spain,  and  for  his  not  coming  im- 
mediately to  the  Maison  Blanche 
on  his  return.  Victor,  who  had 
a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  case  all  through,  was  not  sur- 
prised at  Gerard,  and  only  laugh- 
ed at  the  airs  of  this  young  For- 
tunatus,  who  seemed  to  have 
everything  laid  at  his  feet,  waiting 
on  his  pleasure.  Victor  never 
believed  for  a  moment  that  G^ 
rard  really  disliked  the  prospect 
before  him  :  suspecting,  both  &om 
his  mother's  manner  and  Gdraxd's, 
that  the  English  infatuation  had 
gone  farther  than  he  actually 
knew,  he  yet  felt  sure  that  it  was 
only  a  passing  fancy  after  all ;  or, 
at  any  rate,    nothing  that  was 
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likely  to  interfere  with  a  man's 
Berioufl  future.    . 

And  the  philosophical  Victor, 
who  had  covertly  watched  Fran- 
goise  de  Brye  till  he  knew  every 
shade  in  her  face  and  every  move- 
ment of  her  eyelashes,  did  not 
feel  himself  exactly  injured  by 
Gerard's  privileges.  He  was  loyal 
to  his  family ;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  to  Church  or  king  j  and  even 
now,  with  a  little  too  much  ad- 
miration for  his  brother's  intended 
wife,  he  would  have  given  in 
cheerfully  to  the  arrangement 
which  made  it  possible  for  Gerard 
to  marry  her.  He  certainly  did 
not  confess  even  to  himself  that 
be  wished  it  to  fall  through ;  and 
he  did  not  think  this  the  least 
likely.  The  marriage  was  a  con- 
venient one  for  the  Bryes,  as  well 
as  for  themselves.  They  would 
forgive  G^rd,  he  suspected,  more 
than  a  little  negligence ;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  talk 
about  his  brother  or  defend  him 
now  that  he  was,  perhaps,  slightly 
out  of  favour.  That  would  mend 
itself  soon  enough,  and  Victor 
thought  he  might  as  well  keep 
his  own  popularity. 

'  And  do  you  think  of  spend- 
ing this  winter  at  Tourlyon,  ma- 
dame  V  he  asked  presently. 

*  One  hardly  knows  yet,'  hesi- 
tated Madame  de  Brye.  'It 
depends  on — so  many  things. 
And  where  will  you  be  this 
winter]  With  your  regiment,  I 
suppose.     Where  is  that)' 

'Just  now  in  Paris,  but  we 
expect  to  be  sent  to  Africa.' 

'Indeed!  Shall  you  enjoy 
thatr 

'Not  too  much,'  said  Victor, 
with  a  shrug.  'The  climate,  of 
course,  is  heavenly,  but  I  don't 
caie  for  climates.  I  would  rather 
be  frozen  in  Paris  than  bask  in 
sunbeams  at  Algiers.  There  is  no 
place  like  Paris ;  and  though  you 
may  not  agree  with  me,  madame, 


I   think  Mademoisello    1 
does.' 

Fanni  looked  xooxxcl,  £ 
ded  her  head,  with.  &  littJ 

'  Yes,  I  do  agree  iv^tlx   3 
said. 

'  Ah,  you  are  both,   yoxtx 
Madame  de  Brye. 

'  Pardon,  madame  ^  F!a,ri 
place  for  all  ages.  Bat  X  n 
talk  about  it,  for  I  know  j 
not  really  prefer  Tourlyon,  I 
you  are  good  enough  to  s 
If  I  could  only  persuacf  e  j 
come  to  Paris  this  winter  1 
demoiselle,  use  your  jxlQl 
join  your  prayers  to  mine. 
perhaps  we  ought  to  begin 
M.  de  Brye.  If  he  vote 
Paris,  we  shall  have  gained 
dame.' 

Fran^oise  looked    up    at 
*  brightly,  but  then  glanced  at 
mother,  who  was  making  a  do 
fal  little  ffltce.     Her  diacontei 
look  came  back  at  once. 

'  Ah,  no,*  she  said  softly ;  '  i 
no  use  talking:  it  is  waste 
time  building  castles  in  the  f 
Mamma  and  papa  mean  to  h 
and  die  and  be  buried  at  Tot 
lyon.  They  seem  to  think  o: 
town  is  as  good  as  anot&e 
Tourlyon,  Paris — it  is  the  sau 
thing,  except  that  Toarlyon  jb 
little  the  gayer,  and  has  th 
finest  cathedral  and  the  best  gai 
dens.  Yes,  you  will  find  that  J 
am  right,  monsieur.' 

'  Naughty  child !'  said  Madame 
de   Brye,  smiling,  but  she  was 
really  a  little  shocked.     'Well^ 
yes,  I  agree  with  you,  Monsieur 
Victor.     Pans  is  very  charming; 
but,  as  I  say,  our  plans  for  ihiA 
winter  depend  on— many  things, 
as  you  know  already,    ijid  after 
all,  if  we  were  to  spend  it  in  Pans, 
it  would  be  without  the  pleasure 
of  your  society,  I  suppose.    Pid 
not  you  say  something  about  Al- 
giers f 

'  That  is  uncertain,  as  far  as  I 
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tm  concerned,'  aaid  Victor.  He 
got  np,  and  stood  for  a  minute  or 
two  lingering  in  the  shade.  '  One 
IB  Sony  when  pleasant  things 
come  to  an  end/  he  said.  'I 
am  going  back  to  Paris,  and  it 
has  no  attractions  jast  now ;  hot 
and  empty,  or  crowded  with 
foreigners,  who  are  mach  worse 
than  nobody.  £nglish,  Ameri- 
cans—I hardly  know  which  are 
the  most  obnoxious.' 

He  talked  on,  watching  Fran- 
^ise,  whose  countenance  had  cer- 
tainly fallen  a  little  at  the  mention 
of  his  going  away. 

'Yes,  they  are  all  detestable/ 
said  Madame  de  Biye.  '  Even 
those  people  that  your  brother 
made  acquaintance  with.  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  told  me  that  though 
she  liked  them  at  first,  she  chang- 
ed her  mind  before  they  went 
away.  It  must  really  have  been 
agiUttrial  to  her,  entertaioing 
them  at  Maulevrier.  I  thought 
it  an  extraordinary  thing  myself. 
I  was  yery  glad  to  ask  them  to 
dinner,  and  so  on,  to  oblige  your 
brother;  but  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  them  staying  in  my 
boose.  All  their  ways  and  ideas 
ate  so  different  from  ours,  so  in- 
ferior. I  suppose  it  is  the  case 
all  through  that  nation,  though 
they  were  good-looking  people, 
certainly.  What  did  you  say. 
Monsieur  Victor,  about  going 
awayt  My  ears  deceived  me, 
I  hope.' 

'  You  are  too  kind  ;  but  yes,  I 
am  afraid  I  must  go.  My  leave 
ends  in  three  weeks,  and  there  are 
various  things  I  want  to  do  before 
then.  I  half  promised  to  join 
some  of  my  friends  for  a  week  at 
Tionville.  Now  that  Gerard  is 
come  home  they  hardly  want  mo 
so  much  at  Maulevrier.' 

<  Monsieur  Gerard  is  not  so  like 
you  that  one  can  be  a  substitute 
for  the  other,'  said  Madame  de 
Biye. 


'Ah,  madame,  your  goodness 
has  made  this  neighbourhood  a 
very  different  place  to  me.  But 
as  to  Gerard,  his  Spanish  visit 
has  enlivened  him  wonderfully — 
you  will  see.' 

*  On  Sunday,  perhaps,  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing/ 
said  the  Gomtesse  rather  dryly. 
'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour — 
try  and  persuade  your  mother  to 
come  with  you  and  your  brothers 
to  dine  with  us  on  Sunday.  You 
don't  mean  that  you  are  going 
away  sooner  than  that  f 

*■  This  was  a  farewell  visit  I 
thought  of  going  to-morrow,'  said 
Victor,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

'  That  is  impossible.  We  must 
have  you  on  Sunday.  And  next 
week  M.  de  firye  will  have  a 
large  shooting  party,  and  I  know 
he  depends  on  you  as  one  of  the 
best  shots.  Surely  you  cannot 
care  for  anything  so  frivolous  and 
tiresome  as  Trouvilie !' 

Madame  de  Brye  was  quite 
animated,  and  Victor  was  rather 
pleased  by  her  anxiety  to  keep 
him,  though  he  was  not  sure 
whether  he  cared  to  stay. 

'Ah,  madame,  it  is  the  most 
dangerous  flattery  that  makes  one 
feel  oneself  necessary/  he  said, 
smiling. 

'  It  is  not  flattery,'  said  Madame 
de  Brye.  '  We  do  not  like  being 
bored,  and  you  amuse  us.  You 
are  quite  necessary  to  our  com- 
fort— to  Fanni's  and  mine/ 

'Mamma,  you  talk  very  self- 
ishly,' said  Fanni,  while  Victor 
stood  and  stroked  his  black  mous- 
tache, and  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully. '  I  think  Trouvilie  is  de- 
lightful, and  I  don't  wonder  that 
Monsieur  Victor  wante  to  go  there. 
Why  should  he  stey  here  a  day 
longer  than  he  likes  1' 

'  You  see,  madame,  you  are 
solitery,'  said  Victor. 

'  Pardon  l'  said  Fanni,  with  a 
quick  earnest  look.     'I  did  not 
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say  mamma  was  solitary;  I  said 
«he  talked  selfishly.' 

Madame  de  Brye  herself  hardly 
understood  this  little  passage,  or 
Victor's  pleased  look  as  he  made 
Fanni  the  slightest  bow  of  ao- 
knowledgment. 

'  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  hope  to 
be  here  on  Sunday,  madame/  he 
said ;  '  and,  perhaps,  for  the  shoot- 
ing-party— it  is  a  great  temptation. 
In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you  good 
sport.' 

As  he  spoke,  Fran9oise  jerked 
her  line  out  of  the  water,  and 
threw  down  the  rod  on  the  grass. 

'It  is  too  childish/  she  said, 
half  to  herself. 

'  For  my  part,  I  find  it  amusing,' 
said  Madame  de  Brye,  taking  up 
her  own.  '  One  can  fish  and 
think.' 

Victor  had  bowed  his  farewell, 
and  was  walking  away  up  the 
meadow. 

'  Think  !  what  is  there  to  think 
about  r  said  Fran9oiBe.  '  Nothing 
in  the  present,  and  the  future 
certainly  is  not  too  attractive. 
Poor  me !  And  these  country 
amusements  are  to  last  for  ever  V 

8he  muttered  the  last  words 
almost  too  low  for  her  mother 
to  hear  them. 

'Hush!  You  chatter  so  fast 
that  you  frighten  the  fish,'  said 
Madame  de  Brye.  '  I  am  sure  I 
had  a  bite  then — a  very  obliging 
fish,  after  all  this  conversation.  I 
think,  dear  child,  you  must  practise 
a  little  meditation,  and  you  must 
really  try  to  improve  your  man- 
ners. Monsieur  Victor  is  a  charm- 
ing young  man,  and  I  am  sure  he 
wishes  to  be  agreeable  to  you; 
but  you  were  so  cold  and  sulky 
to-day  that  he  will  go  home  and 
tell  his  mother  you  have  a  very 
bad  temper.' 

'  Will  he,  do  you  ihink  f  said 
Fran^oise. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO  DUTIES. 

G^ARD  called  the  nex 
the  Maison  Blanche,  but  tl 
were  out,  and  he  bore  hi 
pointment  with  a  che< 
which  made  Victor— rath 
own  disgust — feel  angry  ^ 
Gerard  repeated  to  his 
that  night,  however,  tha 
not  wish  for  any  delay, 
perhaps  on  Sunday  she  m 
an  opportunity  of  tal 
Madame  de  Brye  on  the 
But  when  Sunday  came 
were  upset  by  a  pere 
would  never  knowingly 
terfered  with  Gerard's  du 
people  were  assembled  a1 
the  village  church,  a  reve 
gregation ;  in  the  long  i 
sat  Madame  de  Maule 
her  three  sons.  £vei 
could  not  absent  himself 
even  he  confessed  that  M 
clever  preaching  almost 
for  the  ugly  monotonoi 
and  harsh  voices  of  tl 
choir.  The  day  was  v< 
and  even  the  incens< 
church  was  overpowere 
strong  scent  from  four 
of  gold- spotted  lilies,  ' 
Marquise  had  sent  dow: 
by  our  Lady's  altar. 

The  Cur6  went  up  in 
pit,  looking  very  pale, 
to  preach  with  a  certain 
in  his  manner,  which 
as  he  went  on,  his  sub, 
possession  of  him,  as  it 
did.  He  preached  on 
ness  of  life,  and  the  ut 
ness  of  a  man  who  made 
his  chief  object  in  it, 
often  spoken  on  this  i 
fore,  but  never  with 
much  conviction,  8U< 
uncompromising  scorn 
able  ends  that  end  wit! 

'  What  does  it  matt 
brothers,'   said    the    ( 
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IhflfleaelTeB  of  ouis  spend  the- next 
few  passing  years,  so  tha^  we  go 
thiottgh  them,  with  our  eyes  fixed 
ona  point  beyond — if  tb^  ia  such 
a thmg  as  a  point  in  eternity?' 

JoBt  as  he  reached  thia  word 
he  hesitated  again,  stammered, 
sketched  out  hia  hands,  and  then 
sank  down  on  hia  knees,  his  head 
Ming  forward  on  the  pulpii- 
desk. 

Madame  de  Mauleviier  had 
heen  listening  devoutly,  as  she 
always  did,  whether  the  sermon 
suited  her  or  not  Gerard  also 
had  listened  with  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly interest,  for  he  felt  as  if  hia 
old  friend  meant  the  sermon  for 
him.  Victor  had  condeilcended 
to  listen,  for  he  respected  the 
Cote's  intellect  more  than  that  of 
most  priests,  and  was  even  wish- 
ing to  argue  with  him,  and  ex- 
plain his  disagreement,  if  he  could 
have  done  it  unknown  to  his 
mother.  Lton  only  was  thinking 
of  something  pleasant,  far  away 
from  Maolevrier,  and  the  Curb's 
voice  did  not  trouble  his  happy 
young  consciousness  at  all.  But 
for  all  that  he  was  the  most  awake, 
the  first  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  spring  to  his  feet 
and  dart  towards  the  pulpit  when 
the  Cuf6  fell.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  great  confusion  in  the 
chuich,  people  crowding  forward 
to  see  what  had  happened;  but 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  ordered 
them  back.  '  Her  sons  carried  M. 
Olivier,  who  had  fainted,  out  into 
the  fresh  air  of  the  churchyard, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  conscious 
apin,  and  able  to  stand,  helped 
him  home  to  ihe  Presbyt^re. 

He  continued  veiy  ill  all  day ; 
the  good  fat  little  doctor  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  this  sud- 
den attack,  which  at  this  time  of 
the  year  could  not  very  weU  have 
keen  eaused  by  fasting,  and  talked 
dismally  to  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
about  heart-diiBeaBeb    In  the  afte^ 


noon  the  Cure  fainted  several 
times.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
vespers,  and  the  people  stood  in 
the  street,  and  came  by  ones  and 
twos  to  the  gate  to  ask  for  their 
old  friend ;  they  were  all  fond  of 
M.  Olivier,  who  was  a  lovable 
person,  and  knew  how  to  manage 
them. 

Gerard  stayed  with  him  all  day, 
and  his  mother  came  down  more 
than  once  from  the  chateau*  ^As 
she  walked  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, she  met  her  second  son  in 
the  avenue. 

*How  did  you  find  M.  le 
Curd?'  said  Victor,  in  his  quiet 
way,  turning  to  walk  with  her. 

*  I  think  he  is  very  ill,'  said 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier.  'That 
little  Caton  is  as  stupid  and 
ignorant  as  an  owl.  If  he  is' 
not  better  to-morrow  I  shall  send 
to  Tourlyon  for  Dr.  Lebas.  Xot 
that  I  believe  in  doctors ;  but 
when  you  don*t  know  what  is  the 
matter,  they  may  be  of  use  in 
finding  out*  ^ 

*  Very  true,'said  Victor,  smiling. 
'And  our  good  G6rard  is  still 
acting  nurse )' 

*  Gerard  will  not  leave  him,' 
said  Madame  de  Maul^vrier.  '  He 
speaks  to  no  one  else.  When  the 
doctor  asks  him  a  question,  he 
looks  at  Gerard,  and  answers  him.' 

*  Odd  V  said  Victor.  •  But  I 
suppose — Gerard  must  leave  him 
by  and  by.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten that  we  dine  at  the  Maison 
Blanche.'. 

'  But  I  assure  you  that  he  has 
forgotten  all  about  it  I'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maul^vrier,  stopping 
short,  startled,  and  looking  at 
him.  'So  had  I,  to  say  the 
truth;  this  poor  Curds  illness 
had  driven  all  such  things  out  of 
my  head.  How  tiresome !  But 
we  promised,  and,  of  course,  we 
must  go— all  but  Gerard.  I 
wish  these  good  stupid  people 
would  let  us  cdone.' 
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Victor  shrugged  his  sl^oulders. 
'  All  hut  G^rwrd,  ma  m^re !'  he 
repeated  incredulously. 

'Certainly.  I  suppose  two 
young  men  will  he  enough  for 
them.* ' 

'Madame  de  Brye  would  dis- 
pense with  L^n  and  myself,  if 
the  choice  lay  hetween  us  and 
Gerard/ 

*  Of  course  she  would — natu- 
rally. But  there  happens  to  he 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  so  she 
must  content  herself.' 

at  is  very  unfortunate,'  said 
Victor  gravely. 
'  Pardon  V 
He  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

*  I  don't  see  the  misforttme — 
and  if  it  was,  how  would  it  mat- 
ter to  you?  The  Bryes  are  not 
royalty,  that  one  should  neglect 
all  one's  duties  for  them.  They 
ought  to  understand,  and  they 
will,  when  I  tell  them.' 

'Very  likely,'  said  Victor. '  StUl, 
it  IB  unfortunate  that  Gerard  has 
not  seen  them  yet  After  heing 
away  so  long,  if  he  stays  at  home 
to-day  it  will  look  like  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  I  think  Madame  de 
Brye  will  he  surprised.* 

'You  are  very  considerate  for 
Madame  de  Brye.  However, 
Gerard  is  not  indifferent  He  is 
in  a  hurry,  on  the  contrary.  He 
wishes  me  to  arrange  the  whole 
thing  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*  Eeally !'  said  Victor. 

'  Yes ;  his  heart  is  more  in  it 
than  you  think,'  said  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier,  in  a  decided  manner. 
'  He  told,  me  the  other  day  that 
the  girl  was  charming.  I  don't 
agree  with  him  ;  but,  of  course,  I 
am  glad  he  thinks  so.' 

'He  hardly  behaves  as  if  he 
thought  so,'  said  Victor,  half  aside. 

*  Mon  Dieu,  Victor,  one  would 
think  you  were  Madame  de  Brye's 
son,  not  mine ;  you  are  so  jealous 
for  these  people's  fancies  and  dig- 
nities. Don't  alarm  yourself,  pray; 


there  is  no  danger  of  t 
fdling  through ;  the  1 
bent  upon  it  as  much  a 
I  suppose.' 

Victor  walked  besid 
silence  for  a  minute  or  U 
understanding  lus  own 
he  was  yet  half  afraid  of 
them.  What  harm,  ind 
it  do  him  if  his  brother's 
fell  through  after  all ) 
not  to  be  rather  glad  tl] 
And  yet  he  was  nervous 
that  Gerard  should  n 
these  people. 

'  You  are  sure  that  C 
forgotten  the  dinner? 
presently. 

'I  believe  so.  At  1< 
sure  that  he  does  not  i 
to  it' 

'I  may  as  well  go 
remind  him )' 

*  Do  as  you  please ;  it 
no  difference,'  replied 
plainspoken  woman  in 

Gerard  came  out  to 
his  brother,  and  they  U 
two  turns  up  and  down 
walk  in  the  garden, 
quite  aware  of  the  tti 
and  had  only  forgotten 
mother  to  make  his 
Madame  de  Brye.  Ai 
not  troubled  him  mu< 
felt  sure  she  would  sec 
he  did,  and  make  them 
accord. 

'  Ah  I  and  you  thin 
right,  my  dear  V  said  A 
an  air  of  deliberation. 

'  Eight  ?  What  else  < 
said  Gerard. 

'Well,  let  us  hope 
will  understand,  and  a 
self-denial.' 

'It    is    not    8elf-d€ 
Gerard,    with    the    o 
firankness  that  always 
brother  so  thoroughly. 

This  time,  howeve 
smile  was  of  the  slii 
he  said,  with  a  little  si 
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'Then  joa  are  mistaken — it 
must  be.  At  least,  we  must  all 
think  that  it  is.' 

Gerard  laaghedy  and  did  not 
answer  instantly. 

'Yon  are  right,  of  course,'  he 
said.  '  Well,  my  sentiments  are 
in  yoni  hands.  Make  them  oat 
as  fine  as  you  like.  One  thing 
is  certain — ^I  shall  not  leave  Mon- 
sieur le  Care  this  evening.' 

'  Does  h  even  strike  yoa  that 
yoQ  are  a  little  inconsistent  f  said 
Tictor  thoughtf ally. 

*Howr 

'  Well,  it  is  an  awkward  sub- 
jeet,  and  no  business  of  mine.' 

'Say  what  you  please,'  said 
Gerard;  and  he  did  not  at  all 
intimate,  as  his  mother  had  done, 
that  Victor's  sayings  would  make 
no  difference. 

'You  seem  to  me  to  be  holding 
back  and  pressing  on  at  the  same 
time.  My  mother  tells  me  that 
you  want  things  arranged  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  you  are  any- 
thing but  indifferent  to — to—* 

'Go  on.    I  understand.' 

'  Does  it  strike  you  that  they 
will  have  to  take  all  that  on  trust 
from  my  mother  1  Here  you  have 
been  at  home  several  days  with- 
ont  seeing  them.' 

'  I  went  to  see  them,  and  they 
were  out.' 

*  Well,  yes ;  you  did  the  barest 
civility.  Now  you  snatch  at  the 
fiwt  excuse  to  stay  away.  You 
won't  suspect  me  of  wishing  you 
ill-  And  it  is  not  only  for  your 
own  sake  that  I  say  all  this, 
Gerard.' 

'Don't  trouble  yourself;  it 
will  all  come  right  by  and  by,' 
8aidG6card. 

*  I  am  sorry  for  you  botii,'  said 
Victor,  with  strange  earnestness. 
*  If  I  understand  her  character 
^  all,  she  is  not  a  person  to  be 
^tisfied  with  nothing.  Let  me 
^7  that  she  deserves  more  than 
^  he  aooepted  with  resignation.' 


'It  is  not  my  doing,'  said 
Gerard,  almost  angrily.  '  I  said 
all  I  could,  and  now  they  all 
know  that  they  can  do  what  they 
like  with  me;  the  sooner  the 
better,  as  I  have  told  my  mother. 
My  staying  here  this  evening 
will  affect  nobody.' 

'  Take  my  advice,  and  come 
with  us,'  said  Victor.  *  Old  Ber- 
tha and  Gaton  will  take  very 
good  care  of  your  patient.' 

'No,'  said  Gerard,  looking  up 
at  the  low  window  of  the  Curb's 
room,  where  the  white  curtain 
fluttered  a  little,  as  if  it  was 
making  Bignak  to  W 

'  There  is  no  attraction  for  you 
at  the  Maison  Blanche,  then?' 
said  Victor. 

'I  am  growing  old,  my  dear 
fellow,'  said  Gerard,  smiling 
rather  sadly.  '  I  leave  those  sen- 
timents to  boys  like  you.' 

'And,  to  add  to  your  faults, 
you  are  not  a  patriot,'  said  Victor 
lightly. 

He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
quick  flash  of  colour  that  an- 
swered in  Gerard's  face  to  this 
hint  of  his.  It  was  the  only 
answer  he  had,  for  Gi^rard  walked 
straight  back  into  the  house 
without  another  word.  Victor 
smiled  to  himself^  and  pulled  and 
twirled  his  moustache  a  good 
deal,  as  he  went  back  to  the 
chateau. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

STARLIGHT. 

Victor  was  right,  and  all  the 
good  breeding  that  the  Comtesse 
de  Brye  possessed  was  hardly 
enough  to  hide  her  astonishment 
at  Gerard's  desertion.  Of  course 
she  accepted  his  mother's  excuses, 
but  very  stiffly,  and,  indeed,  they 
sounded  weak  enough;  she  did 
not  make  any  remark  upon  them, 
but  neither  did  she  ask  any  ques- 
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sign  of  encouragement,  have  plenty 
of  propoaalsy  and  from  men  who, 
in  a  money  point  of  view  at  least, 
were  better  parties  than  the  Mar- 
quis de  Maul^vrier;  she  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  mention 
one  or  two  likely  names  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Brye.  He,  excellent  man, 
was  much  more  ready  to  make 
allowances  for  Gerard ;  he  laughed 
a  little  at  her  doubts,  and  counted 
up  the  advantages  of  the  Mau- 
l^vrier  marriage,  though  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wished 
Providence  had  arranged  for  Vic- 
tor to  be  the  eldest  son,  or  at  any 
rate  his  mother's  favourite.  How- 
ever,  Madame  de  Maul^vrier,  who 
had  great  influence  when  she 
chose  to  use  it,  the  influence  of 
a  strong  determined  mind  over 
weaker  and  more  changeable  ones, 
succeeded  that  Sunday  evening 
in  reassuring  Madame  de  Brye, 
who  now  perceived  that  things 
must  take  their  appointed  course. 
As  she  had  never  shown  any 
doubts  to  Eran9oise,  no  change  of 
tone  was  necessary  with  her.  Her 
father  and  mother,  whom  she  knew 
loved  her,  were  doing  their  best  for 
her,  and  she  had  only  to  leave  her 
fate  in  their  hands,  which  to  all 
appearance  she  did  very  quietly. 

The  Cure  got  better,  Gerard 
came  constantly  to  the  Maison 
Blanche,  and  it  was  almost  ar- 
ranged that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  Tourlyon  in  Novem- 
ber. Before  then,  Madame  de 
Brye  intended  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris  among  the  shops. 
She  was  now  quite  happy  about 
the  marriage,  and  found  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  an  amiable  neigh- 
bour ;  they  had  almost  daily  meet- 
ings and  consultations  about  the 
future  arrangements  of  the  young 
people. 

These  two  were  now  thrown 
together  as  much  as  in  those  first 
days  at  Tourlyon,  early  in  the 
summer;   but  they   were   both 


changed,  and  any  dia 
friend  who  knenv  tliem 
ing  them  now,  -would.  1; 
that  they  had  even  less  <; 
happiness  than.  l>efore. 
days  Gerard  liad  been  j 
sincere;  he  had  been  : 
little  attracted  by  his  i 
wife;  had  watcbed  and 
her  with  an  interest  wbi 
real,  though  anxious  and  s£i 
been  honestly  eager,  at  fin 
he  and  Eanni  should  kno 
like  each  other  better.  Fn 
too  had  admired  him,  am 
felt  that  there  was  aomethin 
in  his  character,  to  whic] 
need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  h( 
though  she  guessed  rightly  ex 
that  there  were  many  subjec 
which  they  would  never  a 
Then  Pauline  Mowbray  cam 
Tourlyon. 

Now,  when  the  siunmer  anc 
excitements  ^ere  over,  and  Gei 
found    himself   with    Fran9< 
again,  he  was  much  more  dem 
strati  ve  than  in  those  earlier  da 
He  laughed  and  talked,  so  tl 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  thoug 
his  manners  amazingly  improve< 
he  paid  Fran^oise  every  sort  < 
attention;  she  could  not  complai 
now  that  her  lover  was  dreamy  o 
indifferent,  for  he  was  full  of  lif 
and  energy,  and  only  seamed  rest 
lessly  eager  for  the  time  to  passj 
and  the  dark  days  of  j^ovembei 
to  come  on.    He  would  be  with 
them  in  Paris  in  October;  Fran- 
9oise  heard  no  more  of  his  hatred 
of  Paris;    on  the  contiaiy,  it 
seemed  now,  when  he  talked  of 
it,  what  Fran^ise  heiself  thought 
it,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Gr^iard 
filled  his  place  veiy  well  indeed 
in  these  days;  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  v^ry  pleasant  fellow— 
but  he  was  not  Gerard.   His  mo- 
ther and  the  Cmi  knew  that,  if 
no  one  else  did.    Madame  de 
Maulevrier  tried  not  to  notice  or 
understand  the  change  at  all  M. 
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Olirier  felt  both  sad  and  amused 

The  change  in  Fran^oise  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  evident,  because 
any  feeling  she  had  was  never 
shown  muck.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  hard  to  discover 
that  any  fancj  she  had  had 
for  G^rafd,  any  interest  she  had 
taken  in  him  and  in  the  future, 
was  gone  and  £Eided  now.  She 
was  cold  and  indifferent ;  she  did 
not  pretend  to  be  pleased  when 
he  came;  in  £u^  she  seemed  to 


be  the  one  person  at  the  Maison 
Blanche  to  whom  his  comings 
and  goings  made  no  difference. 
But  if  this  state  of  things  did  not 
trouble  him,  of  course  it  was  not 
of  much  concern  to  anybody  else ; 
and  Fran9oise  satisfied  her  mo- 
ther by  showing  some  interest  in 
her  trousseau,  which  occupied  all 
Madame  de  Brye's  most  serious 
thoughts  in  these  days. 

So,  through  the  last  three  weeks 
of  Victor's  leave,  the  stream  of 
time  ran  on  to  its  next  waterfall. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Bt  the  waters  sadly  sighing  in  the  night 
I  sat  me  down.    The  moon  had  now  arisen, 
And  found  her  resting-place  upon  the  wave. 
That  to  its  throbbing  bosom  clasped  her  rays, 
Now  here,  now  there,  yet  never  quite  estranged, 
Save  for  a  passing  mist  of  veiling  cloud. 
The  sea  rejoiced,  and  sighed  no  more  for  me, 
But  shed  a  hallowed  influence  on  my  soul. 
Breathing  a  silent  hope.     In  the  plaintive  beat 
Of  rippling  waters  making  for  the  shore 
I  he^  the  voice — the  voice  I  loved  so  well — 
The  only  voice  that  bids  me  turn  aside  . 
From  clattering  every-day  and  daily  heat 
To  sacred  precincts,  where  I  set  me  up 
An  altar  in  the  cloister  of  my  heart, 
Spending  my  Sabbath  hour  in  that  dear  shrine. 

I  am  with  thee  ever,  darling, 

Though  thou  canst  not  see  my  form^ 

In  the  busy  work-day,  darling, 
In  the  sunshine,  in  the  storm. 

When  thy  heart  is  aching  sore 
With  the  care  of  daily  life. 

When  thou  walkest  here  alone 
In  the  barren  waste  of  life ; 

When  thou  enterest  into  prayer 
Wi^  thy  Father  face  to  face, 

Pouring  out  thy  soul  in  anguish 
At  Qod's  mercy-seat  of  grace — 
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Think  I  walk  beside  thee,  darling. 

Press  thy  hand  with  mine  utiseen  ; 

Think  my  heart  is  beating,  darlings 
Heart  to  heart,  as  aye  hath  been  : 

Think  I  kneel  beside  thee,  darlings. 
And  my  prayers  ascend  in  tbine  ; 

8oft  we  whisper,  side  by  side, 
*  Our  Father/  thine  and  mine. 

Id  she  thinking  now  of  me 
And  my  eyer- wakeful  love  1 

Lives  she  in  an  atmosphere 
All  too  rare  for  me  above  ? 

One  by  one  the  stars  come  peeping. 
And  their  silvery  lamps  unfold ; 

Gazes  she  upon  their  beauty 
As  with  me  in  days  of  old  t 

Shines  yon  moon  in  cloudless  lustre 

On  the  darliug  face  I  love  % 
Sleeping,  does  she  dream  of  me  f 

Do  the  angels  whisper  love  ? 

Ah,  what  am  I,  that  such  angelic  love 

Should  stoop  to  wrap  me  round  with  clinging  bands, 

Wherein  I  may  attire  myself,  not  innocent, 

Not  wholly  white — my  baptism  must  be 

Eenewed  in  hourly  wrestling  with  a  life 

Wasted  beneath  myself,  my  better  self — 

Yet  steeped  in  such  a  holy  atmosphere 

Of  heavenly  perfume,  that  the  vicious  scenes 

Of  baser  things  roll  off  my  nobler  sense  1 

Then  all  my  heart,  lit  by  this  jet  of  love. 

Thrilled  through  and  through ;  by  strong  emotion  £red, 

My  struggling  soul  cried  out ;  but  ladder  none 

Of  angry  creeds  or  empty  husks  of  faith, 

Of  pure  morality  without  a  God, 

Could  raise  my  footsore  spirit  from  this  earth 

E'en  to  the  big  white  gates  of  heavenly  peace. 

Ere  the  cold  chill  morning  break 
With  its  gray  and  sallow  light, 

Waking  sea  and  heath  and  hill 
Eudely  from  the  dreams  of  night, 

Cleanse  my  soul,  0  guardian  spirit, 
From  the  stains  of  earthly, guilt; 

Bear  me 'upwards  in  thy  arms — 
Thou  canst  save  me,  if  thou  wilt 

Hush !    Across  the  waste  of  waten, 
In  the  hour  so  calm  and  still, 

Floated  to  me,  kneeling  lowly, 
This  one  whisper,  <  Yes,  I  will.' 

WALTn  L.  filCKNBJ.. 
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Lat.  4r  N.,  loDg.  43^  W.  Say 
two-thiid8  of  the  way  to  New 
York.  A  gloomy  morning.  An 
uncomfortable  yellow  streak  in 
the  east  skowa  where  the  sun  is 
stznggling  to  rise  behind  the  black 
cIoiidB  which  the  wind  is  driving 
to  the  south-west ;  for  it  is  windy. 
The  sharp  gusts  blow  fiercely  over 
the  dull  waste  of  waters,  biting 
off  the  tops  of  the  waves  and 
throwing  them  hissing  into  the 
watery  furrows.  Not  a  sound  to 
be  heard  save  the  sullen  splash 
of  the  waves  as  they  tumble 
headlong^  spreading  wide  a  bub- 
bling sheet  of  snow}'  foam.  Look 
where  you  will,  not  a  sign  of  life 
save  the  black  wings  of  the  phan- 
tom petrel,  as  he  skims  swift  as 
lightning  down  the  leaden  fur- 
rows and  over  the  white  crests 
which  rise  to  meet  him.  A  dreary, 
dreary  waste.  The  very  por- 
poises have  found  the  oppression 
too  heavy  for  iheir  exuberant 
spiritSy  and  have  tumbled  them- 
selves into  more  cheerful  scenes. 
The  gulisy  with  their  little  necks 
stretched  out  and  twinkling  eyes, 
have  taken  themselves  off  with 
slow  and  solemn  wing,  but  rapid 
flight,  to  welcome  the  approach- 
ing Mail.  For  see,  as  we  gaze 
at  the  scene  of  desolation,  this 
watery  Sodom  andGomorrah,  a  tiny 
cloud  flecks  the  yellow  streak  of 
distant  horuon,  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  huge  Atlantic  liner. 
Let  us  foUow  the  gulls  and  look. 
Truly  a  splendid  eight !  1^,  as 
she  comes,  how  she  proudly  rides 
bow  in  air,  plunging  again  into 
the  heavy  swell  with  a  surge  and 
splash  that  fling  wide  the  angry 
waves^  and  env«3dp  the  oilskin 


figure  of  the  look-out  in  a  cloud 
of  blinding  spray.  With  canvas 
set  and  drawing  like  balloons,  and 
mighty  engines  working  steadily ; 
twenty  miles  an  hour  if  an  inch. 
If  it  was  gloomy  over  yonder  it 
is  lively  enough  here.  A  tuneful 
sound  comes  from  aloft,  where, 
lying  out  along  the  yard,  half  a 
score  of  sailormen  with  painful 
care  are  hauling  in  the  struggling 
fragments  of  a  torn  sail  flapping 
and  cracking  in  the  breeze.  The 
boatswain's  whistle  pipes  merrily 
from  the  deck  as  the  tattered  sail 
is  finally  secured ;  the  men  work 
their  way  like  crabs  along  the 
yard  till  they  gain  the  rigging, 
and  down  they  come  as  nimbly 
as  cats.  Ting-ting,  ting-ting! 
sounds  from  the  ship^s  beU. 
Ting-ting,  ting-ting  I  comes  like 
an  echo  from  the  engine-room. 
Four  bells  —  six  o'clock:  two 
hours  before  the  breakfast  gong. 
There  are  still  those  two  berths 
left  vacant  by  the  people  who  did 
not  come  on  board  at  Queens- 
town.  What  say  you?  Shall  we 
spend  the  day  on  board  f  Then 
come  below  and  turn  in. 

With  a  clash  and  a  noisy  hum 
in  the  far  distance,  a  clash  and  a 
roar  as  it  comes  up  the  long  pass- 
age, the  morning  gong  ushers  in 
a  fresh  day  on  board  ship.  Sleepy 
passengers,  dreaming,  some  of  coun- 
try roads,  some  of  noisy  streets, 
open  sleepy  eyes  and  glance 
around.  Instead  of  the  gently 
waving  branch  or  friendly  chim- 
ney-pot which  offered  greeting  a 
week  ago  on  shore,  there  now 
swing  to  and  ftp  on  the  walls  a 
miscdlaneous  asisortment  of  gar- 
ments, whilst  brown  leather  port- 
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manteaus,  left  last  night  in  safety 
under  the  bottom  berths,  lie  side 
by  side  on  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
imperfectly  cemented  together  by 
clothes  and  books  and  toilet  odds 
and  ends.  The  sunlight,  reflected 
through  the  port,  dances  on  the 
white  iron  ceiling,  till  a  sea  rushes 
fiercely  along  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  for  a  moment  plunges  the 
room  into  sudden  gloom. 

Eight  o'clock.  Breakfast  avail- 
able 8.30  to  10.  If  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  shorten  the  day,  or,  as 
some  put  it,  to  '  save  time,'  stop 
in  bed  till  9.30,  and  go  in  to  break- 
fSeust  just  before  ten  o'clock ;  but 
don't  make  it  too  near  the  hour, 
at  any  rate  if  you  like  a  devilled 
bone;  for  the  less  conscientious 
amongst  the  cooks  are  apt  to  re- 
sent an  over-late  order,  and,  as  a 
caution,  lightly  bum  the  bone. 
This  is  disagreeable,  but  ship-rules 
are  stem;  so  one  must  submit 
with  a  good  grace,  and  relieve  the 
feelings  by  a  complimentary  mes- 
sage to  the  cook.  But  if  your 
state-room — for  we  must  not  call 
it  cabin — if  your  state-room  be 
near  the  kitchen,  to  lie  in  bed  late 
has  its  drawbacks.  The  stewards 
dash  to  and  fro  with  dishes,  and 
clash  and  clatter  with  knives  and 
forks  just  beside  your  door.  Some 
days  they  seem  to  do  it  out  of 
sheer  spite.  Then  there  are  the 
shouts  to  the  cook — excited  cries 
for  cutlets  and  tomato ;  for  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  more  hominy — 
which  would  drive  the  Voice  of 
the  Sluggard  himself  to  fly  to  the 
deck  or  breakfast  as  a  refuge. 

However,  as  we  happen  to  be 
just  at  the  other  end  of  the  alley, 
let  us  lie  still  for  the  present  and 
watch  the  coats  swing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  rippling  of  the  reflected 
sunlight  on  the  ceiling.  Appa- 
rently we  are  not  the  only  ones 
80  engaged,  judging  from  the 
mingled  laughs  and  growls  which 
proceed  from  state-rooms  near  by. 


Next  door  but  one  is  what  may 
be  called  the  'omnibus-box'  of 
the  ship,  a  state-room  rather  larger 
than    the    rest,  into    whicli    are 
wedged    half   a    dozen    luckless 
bachelors.     For,  I  should  add,  it 
is 'September,  and  we    have    on 
board  some  two  hundred  passen- 
gers, including  many  homeward- 
bound  American  'globe-trotters,' 
or,  as  you  may  hear  some  describe 
themselves,  'Continental    tower- 
ists,'  and,  in  addition,  some  seven 
hundred  emigrants ;  so  that  there 
is  precious  Uttle  room  to  spare. 
They  are  a  lively  party,  are  our 
omnibus  friends.      'Who  knows 
what  the  time  isf  growls  a  sleepy 
voice.      '  Time  l'   rejoins  another 
voice  not  quite  so  sleepy ;  '  just 
gone  eight.    Didn't  you  hear  the 
gongi'     'Gong!  no,' returns  the 
sleepy  one.     '  I've  heard  nothing 
except  snoring  ever  since  I  turned 
in  last  night.     Frightful!'     '0 
yes,' chimes  in  a  third.  'Whof^a* 
that   making    that   awful    row?' 
*0,'  says  some  one,  'that's  the 
American  in  the  top  berth  over 
Brown.     A  rum  lot.     He's  never 
been  on  deck  yet  since  he  came 
on  board.     He's  frightfully  afraid 
of  being  sick,  and  sits    in   the 
smoking-room  all  day  long  with  a 
bottle  of   Bass  before   him.      I 
don't  know  what  his  name  is; 
but  he  turns  in  about  ten  o'clock, 
and    lies    outside    his     bed    all 
dressed  except  his  coat  and  boots. 
This   morning,  just  as   it   went 
six  bells,  I  saw  him  with  his 
boots  in  one  hand  and  his  coat 
in  the  other,  bolting  out  as  if  the 
dogs  were  after  hun.      Do  you 
notice  what  a   trick  he  has  of 
sleeping  with  his  &ce  to  the  wall 
and  his  back  to  the  congregation  t 
This  morning  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  his  face  here.'     '  0,'  strikes 
in  another  voice,  *rve  seen  his 
facel    You  fellows  should  have 
seen  the  joke  Jones  and  I  had 
with  him  last  night  after  you  fel- 
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lows  had  gone  to  sleep.  We  were 
on  deck  till  about  one — ^it  was 
grand  on  deek ;  blowing  heavy : 
split  oni  foietopeail  to  rags — and 
when  we  came  in  he  was  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  month  wide 
open,  snoring  like  a  pig.  So  Joifes 
and  I  we  went  into  the  next 
cabin  and  woke  up  old  Bobinson 
— firat-rate  fellow,  Bobinson— 
and  he  let  ns  stand  on  his  berth, 
and  we  tickled  the  fellow  up  over 
the  partition.  Then  we  flicked 
him  gently  with  a  towel.  I  thought 
1  should  have  died  with  laugh- 
ing !  He  woke  up  in  the  middle, 
and  we  daren't  come  back  KggiR 
for  ever  so  long,  till  Eobinson 
swore  he  wouldn't  have  us  there 
any  longer.'  *  Where's  that  fel- 
low Smith  f  '  Smith  1  0,  he's 
gone  on  deck,  of  course.  After 
that  girl  with  the  neat  boots,  I 
expect. '  I  never  did  know  such  a 
fellow  as  that  Smith.  It's  dis- 
gnsting.  He's  done  nothing  but 
potter  about  with  the  women  ever 
since  he  has  been  on  board. 
Fetches  them  rugs  and  wraps 
them  up,  and  holds  their  books. 
When  he  isn't  doing  that  he's 
naming  errands  for  them.  You 
never  meet  him  on  the  steps  but 
he  has  a  bottle  of  lemonade  and  a 
ghiss  in  one  hand,  and  a  plate  of 
something  in  the  other.  I  chaffed 
him  about  it  yesterday,  and  he 
didn't  like  it  at  aU.  Hullo! 
there's  Parsons  come  to  make  the 
usual  inquiries  after  that  pretty 
wife  of  his.  Listen !'  A  solemn 
silence  ensues  amongst  the  merry 
party  on    our   left,  and   a   soft 

'  tap,  tap,'  is  heard  close  by. 
'Yesl'  says  a    gentle    voice. 

'  Is  that  you,  stewardess  f 
'How  are  you  this  morning, 

darling  ]    I've  brought  you  some 

gtapes.' 
'  0  Charles !    Where  did  you 

get  them  1    That  is  lovely  of  you. 

Bon't  come    in,    because   Miss 

Kempeter  is  dressing.'     Then,  in 


a  hushed  voice,  'Mrs.  Muggle- 
ton  has  been  so  frightfully  sick 
all  night,  and  she  says  she's  sure 
she'll  never  get  to  New  York. 
She's  had  hysterics,  and  we  had 
to  send  for  the  doctor.  I  believe 
she'd  be  better  if  she  would  come 
up  on  deck;  but  she  declares 
she'U  stop  below  till  her  husband 
meets  her.  I  haven't  slept  much. 
Those  young  men  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  kept  me  awake  at 
first.  I  don't  know  whatever  they 
could  be  doing,  but  they  were 
shouting  with  laughter  till  nearly 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

'  0, 1  say,  go  it !'  mutters  a  voice 
on  the  left.  '  Trust  a  woman  for 
making  up  a  good  story  !' 

^  But  I  shall  be  better  when  I 
have  had  a  cup  of  tea.  Do  get 
me  a  cup,  darling.' 

People  on  board  ship — some 
people,  at  any  rate — never  will 
understand  that  if  they  can  dis- 
tinctly hear  what  A  says  to  B 
three  cabins  off,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  A  and  B  may  like- 
wise enjoy  corresponding  advan- 
tages on  their  own  account. 
But  time  is  getting  on.  Shall  we 
take  a  turn  on  deck  before  break- 
fast? Then  come  up  this  way, 
and  we  shall  avoid  the  saloon. 
Bather  different  from  what  it  was 
when  we  came  aboard  a  few  hours 
ago!  The  sea  is  still  running 
rather  high,  but  the  wind  has 
dropped,  and  blows  now  softly 
from  the  north-west.  If  you  re- 
member, the  tops  of  the  waves 
were  being  nipped  off  and  thrown 
in  the  other  direction  when  we 
noticed  them  before.  And  see, 
all  our  square  sails  are  taken  in, 
and  only  a  huge  trysail  remains 
set,  'just  to  keep  the  ship  steady 
for  the  ladies,'  as  the  old  quarter- 
master puts  it.  Quite  a  lot  of 
people  on  deck  already.  It  must 
be  later  than  we  thought.  Let 
us  see  what  the  wheelhouse  clock 
says,  being  at  the  same  time  very 
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careful  *  not  to  speak  to  the  qoar- 
termaster  on  duty/  Fiye-and- 
twenty  to  ten<  Just  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Quarterinaster-on-  duty  —  we 
are  privilfged  to  do  that  much — 
and  then  we'll  go  down  to  break- 
fast. No  mistake  about  his  being 
on  duty !  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man  whose  whole  attitude  and 
expression  betokened  greater  con- 
centration on  one  definite  purpose) 
See  how  he  stands  before  the 
wheel  with  outstretched  arm,  in 
«aoh  brawny  hand  a  projecting 
«poke.  Eemoving  for  an  instant 
his  steady  gaze  from  the  distant 
horizon  straight  ahead,  he  scarcely 
glances  at  the  compass  which 
4ways  and  swings  before  him, 
and  gives  ever  so  slight  a  turn  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  one  is  not  looking  at  an 
automaton,  so  stem  and  motion- 
less is  he.  A  business-like-looking 
place  altogether,  and  as  8pick  and 
span  as  polished  brass  and  white 
paint  can  make  it.  Half  a  dozen 
business-like  axes  fixed  against  the 
wall,  looking  as  if  they  would  get 
to  work  on  their  own  account  but 
for  the  clinch  which  holds  them. 
A  business-like  clock  which  tick- 
tacks,  tick-tacks  noisily  in  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  room. 
Business-like  odds  and  ends 
against  the  wall,  just  where  au- 
tomaton can  see  them  without  so 
mueh  as  winking.  Two  aneroids, 
a  thermometer,  a  handy  chart. 
But  come  1  We  shall  find  him 
here  after  breakfiast — look  in  any 
time  you  like,  nothing  wtU  be 
changed  except 'the  hands  of  the 
clock  —  and  breakfast  on  board 
ship  is  too  serious  a  subject  to  be 
tiifled  with.  So  down  the  com- 
.  panion-way — look  out  for  yourself 
when  she  rolls — and  here  we  are. 
Five  long  tables,  all  snowy  white. 
A  couple  of  dozen  passengers 
seated  at  table.  Half  as  many 
seated  on  the  rod  plush  sofa  which 
runs  round  the  saloon,  all  pro- 


vided   with  books.      A    bilious- 
looking  man  on  his  back  in  one 
comer,  his  head  on  a  pillow,  and 
woe  on  his  face.     A  stoat  ladj  in 
the  opposite  comer,  aeated  with 
her    head    back    and    her    eyes 
dosed.     Perhaps  the .  poor  thLag 
came  in  to  breakfast,  but  found 
herself  unable  to  partake  and  in- 
capable   of  actual  retreat.      So 
there  she  sits,   head  ba^,  eyes 
closed,  smelling-bottle    in  hand; 
and  there  she  will  remain,  most 
likely,  defying  her  hnsband  and 
daughter,  and  begging  only  to  be 
left  alone  till  a  bustling,  good- 
tempered  stewardess  comes  and  be- 
guiles her  into  allowing  herself  to 
be  led  away.     Our  two  seats  are 
down  at  the  other  end   of  the 
purser's  table,  opposite  the  man 
on  his  back.      We  are  the  last 
for  our  steward,  who  stands,  nap- 
kin in  hand,  awaiting  us.     If  one 
might  read  his  inmost   thought, 
one  might  be  a  little  earlier  to- 
morrow morning. 

'Coffee, steward, please;  Indian 
com -bread,  and  cold  grouse.' 

•Very  sorry,  sir;  cold  grouse 
all  gone  just  five  minutes  ago, 
sir'  (the^e  are  the  steward's  mo- 
ments of  revenge  I) ;  *  but  you  can 
have  some  fish,  sir— or  eggs  and  ba- 
con.   Or  would  you  like  a  cutlet  V 

While  the  cutlets  are  getting 
ready  we  can  have  a  look  round. 

At  the  door  end,  between  the 
two  fireplaces,  a    piano — or,   at 
least,    such  is    its   outward   ap- 
pearance;    but    as    the    second 
steward  is  in  the  act  of  unlodc- 
ing  the  front,   a  packet  of  en- 
velopes  in  hand,  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  assumed  that  if  a 
piano  at  nil,  it  is  of  a  kind  which 
makes  itself  generally  usefuL    At 
the  opposite  end  another  piano 
probably  the  real  Simon  Pure. 
On  either  side  of  it  a  row  of  weli- 
fiUed  bookshelves. with  wire-lat- 
tice doors.     The  books  all  bound 
alike,  marked  on  the  cover  with 
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fl»  oompany's  siampi  A  good 
laefal  lot  of  books,  by  the  best 
aathon.  Swingring  from  the  ceil- 
iog,  fiOYeial  over  each  table,  ma- 
bfljpny  gl8B8-iacks,  containing  any 
number  of  glasaee — pink,  green, 
wkite-^and  die  decanteiB  of  wine 
ind  bottles  of  spirits  ticketed  to 
indiTidual  thirsty  ones  among  the 
penengers.  A  hnge  white  mast, 
whkh  slopes  npwards  through 
floor  and  ceiling.  How  it  creaks 
and  groans  with  the  motion  of  the 
sbip!  Two  doors  at  this  end, 
iaading  off  into  long  alleys  of 
state-looms.  Two  doors  at  the 
other  end,  opening  on  to  the  foot 
of  the  companion-way,  and  lead- 
ing off  to  two  more  long  alleys  of 
state  rooms. 

'Milk  not  qnite  right,  sirl 
Well,  yon  see,  we  are  getting  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  it  is  a 
iittle  difficult,  sir,  to  keep  it  sweet 
right  through.  Will  yon  try 
some  tea,  sir,  with  tinned  milk  9 
Maple  sugar  and  buckwheat-cake, 
flirt    Yes,  sir.' 

The  decanter  of  maple  sugar  is 
before  yon ;  but  take  my  adrioe, 
and  let  the  steward  pour  it  out  for 
you  when  he  brings  the  cakes,  as 
Uie  deeanters  are  apt  to  be  power- 
M  sticky  if  one  comes  late  to 
breakfiist.  And  now,  as  the  sun 
seems  to  be  shining  brightly — 
nnkss  yon  would  like  some  more 
mi^le  sugar — suppose  we  come 
on  deck  uid  haye  a  look  at  the 
passengenY  No,  we  cannot  sit 
down.  There  are  no  seats  on 
deck  eocoept  the  chairs  brought 
on  board  by  passengers ;  and  as 
it  is  a  fine  morning,  and  we  are 
late,  we  may  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  chairs  vacant.  However, 
ire  can  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able against  the  ndl,  and  sit  on 
omrrugs;  only  we  must  see  that 
•mr  le^  aie  so  disposed  as  not  to 
trip  up  pedestriauB  engaged  on 
tbeir  usual  mMning-con^tutional 
or  flirtation,  as  it  may  happen. 


Here- comes  oneoftheuL  There 
is  his  name,  painted  m  black  on 
the  bar  of  that  chair,  with  the  ex- 
travagant-looking rug  on  the  seat, 
and  the  yellow-backed  novel, 

SPHRAIIC  Z.  MALAOHI, 

in  good  shop-front  type.  Patent 
leather  boots,  cream-coloured 
gloves,  and,  as  I  live,  a  flower  in 
his  buttonhole  !  See,  he  is  bow- 
ing with  stupendous  grace  to  the 
fat  woman  with  the  yellow  hair  and 
tight-fitting  blue  serge  dress.  Will 
she  come  for  a  walk  ?  She  will. 
She  takes  his  arm  and  sets  out ; 
a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
her  dapper  little  friend,  and,  ye 
gods  1  what  a  waist !  Here  comes 
a  different  class  of  man.  Middle 
height,  strongly-built,  short  in 
the  leg,  weather  tanned.  A 
rough  brown  suit,  a  pot-hat,  and 
a  red  worsted  muffler  round  his 
throat  A  professional  bowl^ 
going  out  to  Australia  via  'Frisco, 
or  perhaps  a  walking-man  who 
has  an  engc^ement  at  New  York. 
Ah,  now  this  is  pleasant  1  Three 
pretty  little  American  girls  arm^ 
in-arm,  with  neat  boots  and  plump 
figures,  and  tight-fitting  wrinkle- 
less  jackets  gripping  three  trim  lit- 
tle waists  in  a  manner  too  painMly 
tantalising  I  Makes  your  fingers 
itch  to  look  at  them  9  So  it  does 
mine !  But  what  a  curious  trick 
all  the  ladies  have  of  wearing  hats 
swathed  in  gause,  blue  for  choice ! 
Now,  looking  at  those  three 
plumply-developed  figures,  those 
three  trim  little  waists,  you  would 
say  that  those  girls  are  all  about 
nineteen  years  old.  But  they  are 
not.  I  doubt  whether  one  of  them 
has  turned  fifteen.  Well,  if  you  aire 
inclined  to  doubt  me,  institute 
inquiries  on  your  own  account. 
As  there  is  nothing  objectionable 
in  your  appearance — very  much 
the  contrary,  in  fact — wait  tiU 
thpy  sit  down,  go  and  stand  near 
them,  and  take  an  opportunity  to 
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show  them  some  little  civility. 
Offer  to  tuck  them  up  in  their 
rugs,  or  get  them  to  look  at  some- 
thmg  through  your  glass,  or  hring 
them  a  hottle  of  ginger  ale  and  a 
plate  of  biscuits — 'crackers/  as 
they  will  call  them.  Then  tell 
them  there  is  a  school  of  porpoises 
coming  up  on  the  weather  side, 
and  invite  them  to  come  round 
and  look.  Once  up  you  will  be 
able  to  get  one  of  them  to '  go  for 
a  walk,'  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  solve  the  age  question  if  you 
go  skilfully  to  work. 

Now  for  a  good  old  family  flir- 
tation !  And  just  opposite  to  us, 
too  !  Draw  up  your  legs  a  little 
bit,  or  the  bishop  will  tread  on 
your  ankles.  Well,  if  he  isn't  a 
bishop  he  is  an  ecclesiastical 
'boss'  of  kindred  sort;  and  see 
how  the  ladies  find  a  spare  chair 
for  him.  Mr.  Ephraim  Z.  Mala- 
chi,  the  proprietor,  had  better  pro- 
long his  walk  with  the  tight-fitting 
blue  serge.  Let  us  hear  some  of 
this  edifying  conversation. 

'Thank  yon,  Mr.  McFuskey, 
only  pretty  well.  This  is  the  last 
time  I  mean  to  cross.  This  is  my 
twentieth  time,  and  it  shall  be 
my  last.  Well,  I  daresay  I  did 
say  the  same  thing  the  summer 
before  last.  If  I  did,  I  meant  it ; 
but  my  husband  said  he  could  not 
think  of  going  over  without  me. 
I  declare  I  nearly  rolled  out  on  to 
the  floor  last  night!  Anyway, 
m  never  come  by  this  ship  again. 
I  never  knew  a  ship  roll  so  before. 
Did  you,  Mrs.  Winsley  V 

*  Why,  no,'  returns  Mrs.  Wins- 
ley.  '  I  do  think  it  real  mean  of 
the  company  to  carry  railway  iron 
just  when  we  are  all  going  back. 
Why  could  they  not  keep  it  till 
the  next  boatf 

*  0  my,  my  dear,'  remonstrated 
the  first  speaker,  '  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you  believe  that  iron 
story  I  Why,  I  never  crossed  yet 
but  what  they  said  there  was  rail- 


way iron  on  board,  if  the**[ship 
rolled,  lliat's  all  nonsense.  Did 
you  see  the  whale  this  morning, 
Mr.  McFuskey  f 

*  Why,  no,'  replies  the  fashion- 
able Brooklyn  divine,  '  I  did  not 
Did  anybody?  Of  course,  though, 
it  was  when  we  were  down  at 
breakfast.' 

*  Why,  of  course  it  was.  These 
things  always  come  just  when  one 
is  too  busy  to  look  after  them. 
But  that  gentleman  with  the  black 
eyebrows  and  yellow  gloves — Mr. 
Malachi — he  was  on  deck,  and  he 
said  he  saw  it  blow  distinctly.' 

*  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  whales 
are  not  the  only  things  that 
"blow,"'  says  the  divine,  with 
marked  scepticism.  *Mr.  Mala- 
chi doesn't  wear  yellow  gloves, 
and  that  wonderful  flower  in  his 
coat,  for  nothing.' 

*I  hope  you  know,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fuskey, that  you  are  indebted  to 
the  gentleman  you*re  so  hard  upon 
for  that  chair  you  are  sitting  on? 
You  might  at  least  be  grateful.' 

Mr.  McFuskey's  reply  is,  un- 
fortunately, lost  to  us,  as  the 
yellow-gloved  individual,  having 
separated  from  the  blue  serge, 
comes  in  search  of  his  chair.  Ap- 
parently he  is  not  best  pleased  to 
find  it  rather  more  than  full  of  the 
Brooklyn  divine,  but  ho  insists 
that  he  only  came  for  his  book. 
This  he  proceeds  to  extract  from 
beneath  McFuskey's  ample  person, 
partially  raised  to  facilitate  the 
operation,  and  carries  the  yeUow 
cover  off  to  the  smoking-roonu 
Let  us  leave  the  ladies  in  chai^ge 
of  theology,  and  take  a  turn  round 
the  deck-houses,  and  then  we'll  go 
down  to  the  smoking-room  and 
see  after  Ephraim. 

What  a  delightful  morning  { 
Just  enough  sun  to  make  things 
bright ;  just  enough  wind  to  put 
a  little  life  into  the  sea.  A  blue 
sky  overhead,  sparkling  sea  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.    Nothing 
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else  Tisible  except  the  goUs^  as 
tiiey  hover  and  dart  and  sweep 
round  the  stem,  now  on  motion- 
len  wing  high  oyer  the  sea,  now 
akimmfng     edgeways    over    the 
wBTes,  one  wing  pointing  to  the 
akj,  the  other  almost  dipping  into 
the  foaming  water.     To  see  the 
hzj  way  they  keep  ahont  the 
ship  one  would  think  we  were  mo- 
tionless instead  of  driving  through 
the  waves  ahout  double  the  speed 
of  a  Swiss  passenger  train  1    But 
no  wonder  the  guUs  find  the  ship 
St  daylight     This  awful,  awfd 
smell  of  cooking,  this  omnipresent 
odour    of  a  superabundance    of 
dishwater  and   melting  ^perqui- 
sites/ must  be  driven  down  the 
wind    for    miles.      Against    the 
wind,  too,  apparently ;  for  weather- 
side  or  lee,  the  sickeniDg  odour 
always  seems  the  same.   No  doubt 
there  is  a  lot  of  cooking  to  be 
done  for  the  thousand  people  we 
have  on  board;    but  surely  me- 
chanics or  science  or  ventilation 
or  something  might  find  a  remedy 
for  what  is  a  positive  misery  to 
anybody  not  blessed  with  a  chronic 
cold  in  the  head.   But  come  down 
to  the  smoking-room,  and  let  us 
see  what  is  going  on  there.     A 
snug   room    reeking    of   smoke. 
When  we  have  finished  coughing 
and  rubbing  oar  eyes,  we  discern 
some  couple  of  dozen  men  sitting 
round  the   room,   in  which  are 
fixed   handy   marble    tables   on 
metal   l^s.      Ports    run   round 
three  sides,  sheltered  by  the  spar- 
deck.    At  one  end  the  mast,  to 
which  is  attached  a  notice,  exhort- 
ing visitors  to  the  room  to  dis- 
eonntenance  high  play  at  cards, 
and  anything  likely  to  mar  good- 
iellowi^ip.     Some  of  the  smokers 
are  reading,  some  playing  cards — 
gBnerally   poker — and  some  are 
looking  on,  whilst  a  little  knot 
are  with  much  interest  watching 
the  proceedings    of  a  sporting- 
looking  individual,  who  is  care- 


fully counting  slips  of  paper  into 
a  hat.  Mr.  Malachi's  hat,  appa- 
rently, as  that  gentleman  sits  by, 
hatless,  with  the  yellow  cover 
under  his  arm.  They  are  about 
to  draw  a '  pool '  on  the  day's  run ; 
but  we  shall  see  that  better  after 
dinner,  when  there  will  be  some 
fun  going ;  so  as  the  bell  has  gone 
half-past  eleven  some  time,  sup- 
pose we  go  on  deck  again,  and 
see  the  sun  taken.  This  is  always 
a  solemn  business.  First  comes  a 
quartermaster,  with  a  short  length 
of  rope  from  the  wheelhouse. 
This  he  ties  to  the  bulwark  under 
the  bridge,  and  fastens  the  other 
end  to  the  wheelhouse>door.  A 
secluded  comer  being  thus  marked 
oS  from  the  vulgar  foot,  he  disap- 
pears into  the  chart-room,  and 
presently  brings  out  a  couple  of 
sextants.  One  is  handed  to  the 
officer  on  the  bridge,  who  straight- 
way sets  to  to  screw  the  instru- 
ment up  to  suit  his  eye,  and  his 
eye  down  to  suit  the  instrument, 
whilst  the  captain  below  employs 
himself  in  the  like  solemn  manner. 
At  the  critical  moment  the  son  is 
taken,  the  sextants  are  returned 
to  their  mysteriously-shaped  boxes, 
and  the  captain  and  (^  officer 
disappear  into  the  chm-room. 
The  quartermaster  unties  his  lan- 
yard, and  fetches  from  the  com- 
panion-way the  mahogany  frame 
containing  the  daily  record  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  the  prevail- 
ing weather,  and  the  distance  run. 
The  passengers  idle  about  the 
companion-door,  where  the  deni- 
zens of  the  smoking-room  also 
begin  to  gather.  Emissaries  from 
the  ladies  come  to  inquire  if  '  the 
run  is  up,'  and  linger  expectant. 
'Well,*  says  one,  'I  expect  we 
sha'n't  be  much  under  350  this 
time,  with  all  that  wind  we  had 
last  night.'  '  350 !'  returns  some 
one.  '  Nothing  like  it.  If  we  have 
made  330  miles  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised.'    'What,  only  330  with 
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all  that  wind  I     Why,  we  had 
nine  eaila  set  last  night  t* 

'Sails  be  hanged!'  growls  a 
sceptic.  *  We  haven't  got  half  a 
knot  an  hour  out  of  those  sails. 
I  believe  in  a  gentle  head- wind ; 
cairies  the  wind  straight  down  to 
the  fdmaoes,  and  makes  them 
draw.  That's  the  sort  of  wind  to 
have.'  '  Well,'  observes  our  sport- 
ing Mend  from  the  smoking-room, 
who  has  just  appeared  in  a  maroon 
footbaU  cap,  with  a  tarnished  silver 
tassel,  '  I  don't  care  whether  the 
high  numbers  or  the  low  numbers 
have  it.  Give  me  a  nice  plump 
little  curly-tailed  9  for  terminal, 
and  ril  bless  you  all' 

Now  then,  Mr.  Qaartermaster, 
hurry  up  with  that  board.  Several 
scrimmage  to  get  a  sight  at  it: 
•Date,  15th;  lat.  46^50',  long. 
43°  20';  strong  northerly  breezes ; 
distance  run,  389  miles.'  Detighted 
yell  from  the  maroon  cap.  *  Clear 
seven-ten  over  that  job !'  exclaims 
he.  Greneral  congratulations  and 
confident  expectation  of  being  in 
at  New  York  on  Sunday  morning. 
Disappointment  of  loeers,  glee  of 
winners,  and  general  inquiries  as 
to  who  has  won  the  big  pool.  <  J 
am  thfl4|>erson,  chentlemen,'  says 
Mr.  Malachi ;  •  and  I  am  now 
going  town  to  the  bar  to  see  the 
time,  where  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
yon,  chentlemen.'  •  Third  time 
that. beggar  Malachi  has  pulled  it 
off,'  growls  an  envious  voice,  which 
we  recognise  as  that  of  the  prac- 
tical joker  from  the  omnibus  box. 
'Beg^iar  cleared  twenty  pounds 
over  it  yesterday,  and  now  he's 
got  eighteen  more.  Well,  he  is  a 
lucky  beggar !' 

Another  hour  before  lunch — 
60  if  you  are  bent  on  investi- 
gating that  age  question.  .  .  ••  No  1 
Well,  qaite  right.  Well  leave 
the  ladies  to  Smith  and  the  Keve- 
rmd  McFuskey,  and  console  our- 
selves with  a  cigar  and  a  game  of 
rope  quoits ;  or  come  and  have  a 


look  at  the  emigrants.  Thebaehe- 
lore  are  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel ;  but  we  will  walk  aft,  and 
look  down  on  the  *  married '  quar- 
ters.    Stand  a  little  asidey  so  as 
not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  quoit- 
players,  and  we  can  lean  against 
the  rail.    But  pray  don*t  rest  your 
elbow  on  that  boat-cover,  or  we 
shall  have  the  captain  on  to  us. 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  cap- 
tain this  is ;  but  there  are  captains 
and  captains.     The  captain  of  the 
Platonic,  for  example,  is  a  very 
able  seaman,  but  a  frightful  bear. 
The  story  goes  that,  on  the  wife 
of  Bishop  Micklejohn  once  asking 
him  very  politely,  *0,   can  you 
tell  me  when  we  shall  get  to  New 
Yorkl'  he  answered  very  gruffly, 
*  How  should  I  know  %     Ask  the 
cook !'  To  which  the  lady  replied, 
more  politely  than  ever,  *•  Oy  I  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  thought  you  were 
the  cook!'     So  that  he  did  not 
on  that  occasion  get  much '  change.' 
Somebody  else,  on  asking  him  *  if 
it  was  always  as  foggy  as  this  on 
the  Banks,'  was  met  with  the  re- 
tort, *  How  ever  should  I  knowt 
Do  you  suppose  I  Uve  there !'  No 
doubt  the  captaiu  of  a  mail-boat 
has  a  difficult  part  to  play  :  if  he 
makes  himself  civil  and  entertain- 
ing, some  cantankerous  individual 
writes  to  his  owners,  and  suggests 
that  the  captain  might  do  well  to 
give  less  attention  to  the  ladies 
and  more  to  driving  the  ship ; 
and,  on  tfie  other  hand,  if  he 
pulls  his  cap  over  his  eyes  and 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  jacket 
pockets,  he  is  regarded  as  soar 
and  ill-tempered.     But  there  is  ft 
happy  medium,   of  course,    and 
some  captains  manage  to  hit  it  off 
to  a  nicety. 

But  look  down  at  the  emigrants 
—  some  seated  on  the  edge  ef  the 
hatch,  some  leaning  against  the 
bulwarks,  some  lounging  idly* 
A  broad-shouldered  North  Ger- 
man, with  fair  hair  and   large 
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ittteiligaQt  foareliiead,  earnestly  dis- 
coBsmg  the  futare  with  two  more 
of  the  same  grand  stamp  of  man, 
all  weuiog  roogh  black  great- 
coats with  horn  battons,  and  the 
appearanee  of  steady  determina- 
ticm  to  dragy  pash,  and  hoist  the 
cart  of  labour  up  the  steep  road 
to  BOCcesB,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt ;  a  tall  Tipperary  man  nurs- 
ing a  baby,  which  his  red-petti- 
eoated  wife  is  feeding  horn  a  tin 
piate ;  a  little  knot  of  girls,  very 
decent  and  respectable,  comparing 
meny  notes  concerning  the  ex- 
peiiences  of  the  voyage,  on  which 
im»  of  them — a  pretty  yoang  crea- 
ture in  an  old  but  neatly-mended 
gray  cloth  jacket  and  a  brown 
straw  hat — is  holding  forth  with 
much  animation. 

'  Ah,'  says  a  voice  beside  us — 
that  of  the  drawer  of  the  lucky 
and  eurlytailed  '  9,'  the  possessor 
of  the  maroon  cap  and  silver  tas- 
sel— 'ah,  they  are  jolly  enough 
BOW;  but  you  should  have  seen 
the  poor  things  last  night  when 
we  were  going  down  to  dinner. 
There  was  a  heavy  swell  on,  and 
we  shipped  a  green  sea  right  over 
the  starboard  bow.  It  came  over 
aoEd,  washing  two  of  the  single 
men  off  their  legs ;  and  then,  as 
tile  ship  rose,  it  swept  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  a  foot 
deep.  Ton  my  word,  it  waa  sad  ! 
They  were  sitting  and  standing 
about,  making  a  sort  of  picnic  of 
it — ^it  was  their  tea — and  in  a 
moment  they  were  nearly  knee- 
deep.  The  water,  of  course,  ran 
oat  tioough  the  seuppefs  imme- 
diaiely,  or  went  goodness  knows 
where ;  but  the  poor  things  were 
wetj  I  suppose  most  of  them 
had  no  change  of  boots  or  stock- 
mgSy  and  their  petticoats  were 
wet  nearly  up  to  their  knees. 
Thsy  laughed  as  soon  as  they 
eoold ;  bat  I  was  very  sorry  for 


"Gi^-ting!'  just  audible,  from 


the  wheelhouse  belL  '  Ting-ting !' 
louder  and  closer,  like  an  echo 
turned  upside  down,  from  the 
engine-room  behind  us.  One 
o'clock,  and  the  luncheon  gong. 
Well,  I  don^t  know  how  you  feel 
about  lunch,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  but  just  had  break- 
fast. It  is  only  three  hours— or 
rather  three  hours  and  a  half,  for 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  clock 
is  put  back  half  an  hour  at  half- 
past  eleven — and  I  don't  feel  at 
all  like  eating  a  heavy  lunch.  We 
can  go  down  if  we  like  before  it 
is  cleared  away,  and  get  a  *  cracker' 
and  a  couple  of  apples.  Mean- 
time we  have  got  the  deck  all  to 
ourselves  and  a  good  choice  of 
chain  ;  or  we  can  have  a  game  of 
quoits  or  dumps,  if  you  like. 

It  is  four  o'clock.  History  re- 
peats itself.  Mr.  Malachi  is  again 
in  tow  of  the  broad-backed  blue 
serge;  theology  again  entertains 
the  ladies  from  Ephraim's  ohair. 
This  time,  however,  the  owner  of 
the  yellow  novel  has  removed  his 
book  to  safe  quarters,  and  carries 
it  tucked  under  his  unoccupied 
arm.  Our  three  trim  little  friends 
are  carrying  on  a  sprightly  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Smith,  the 
much-despised  runner  of  errands 
and  ladies'  aide-de-camp.  The 
short-legged  bowler  with  the  red 
comforter  has  made  friends  with 
the  sporting  silver  tassel,  and  the 
two  mareh  up  and  down  fiercely, 
turning  on  their  heels  when  they 
get  to  the  rail  with  a  vicious  jerk 
that  every  time  startles  and  exas- 
perates the  pair  of  chess-players 
seated  on  camp-stools  by  the  en- 
gine skylight.  The  officer  on  the 
bridge— stay,  why  is  he  stopping 
in 'that  short  automaton  walkl 
He  is  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  as  he  looks  towards  the 
horizon  ahead.  There  is  no  hori- 
aon;  horizon  enough  behind  us, 
bat  none  ahead.  Instead,  a  ounons 
dim  look,  into  which  we  are  run- 
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ning  wliile  it  advances  to  meet  us. 
It  is  that  dreadful  fog!  The 
officer  on  the  bridge  extends  his 
hand  and  pulls  a  cord  which  we 
see  running  from  the  bridge  to 
the  huge  smoke-stack.  Instantly 
there  springs  a  puff  of  white 
steam  from  the  big  brass  whistles 
— for  there  are  three  of  them  ar- 
ranged in  a  shining  row — and  a 
hoarse  roar  makes  the  readers 
spring  from  their  seats  in  dismay, 
whilst  those  near  the  companion- 
way  dash  inside  for  escape  from 
the  sound.  For  it  is  a  sound ! — 
a  sound  that  curdles  the  blood 
and  makes  the  whole  body  vibrate 
as  if  one  were  sitting  over  the 
brake  in  a  railway  train.  There 
it  goes  again  1  Was  there  ever 
such  an  awful  sound  1  And  how 
weird  and  uncanny  it  all  is  !  The 
ship  IB  enveloped  in  a  dim  white 
mist,  in  which  voices  seem  to 
sound  strange  and  hushed,  and 
everything  feels  weird  and  mys- 
terious. '  Half-speed  !'  grunts  our 
captain,  who  has  appeared  at  the 
sound  of  the  whistle,  and  now 
stands  beside  the  wheelhouse-door. 
'  Half-speed,  sir,'  returns  the  officer 
on  the  bridge,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  handle  of  the  engine- 
room  tel^^ph.  Instantly  we 
hear  an  answering  'tang'  from 
the  engine-room  gong,  and  in  an- 
other moment  we  perceive  that 
the  rush  and  splash  of  the  water 
are  lessened,  and  that  our  speed 
is  reduced.  The  passengers  on 
deck  collect  their  books  and  rugs, 
and  betake  themselves  below,  those 
who  remain  looking  uncomfort- 
ably out  into  the  fog  or  talking 
together  in  subdued  tones.  The 
chess-players  have  gone  below 
with  their  board ;  Malachi  and  the 
silver  tassel  have  gone  to  swell 
the  crowd  in  the  smoking-room ; 
the  captain  has  gone  off  to  his 
deck-cabin  like  a  hermit-crab  into 
his  shell.  All  is  desolation  and 
gilenpe,  save  for  the  regular  lap 


and  wash  of  the  waves,  and  at 
short  intervals  the  uncanny  roar 
of  the  whistles.     Listen!      It  is 
two  distinct  sounds — ^a    sort    of 
sustained  tenor  *  Whoo-oo-oo-oo  I* 
with  a  thick-voiced  bass  accom- 
paniment in  quick  time,  ^  Hub- 
bub-bub-bub-bub r       Was     that 
another  whistle  we  heard  then,  or 
an  echo  in    the  fog  ?      Listen ! 
There  it  is — a  faint  •  We-e-e-e-e  !* 
barely  audible  in  the  distance. 
Now  are  we  going  to  smash  into 
something  else,  or  is  something 
else  going  to  run  into  us  1     Was 
there  ever  such  a  helpless  feeling  1 
There  is  one  of  the  deck  hands 
tapping    at  the    captain's    door. 
*  There's  an  answer,  sir,'  says  he. 
The  captain  is  out  in  a  moment. 
'  Hold  on  with  that  whistle,'  he 
exclaims,  and  our  hoarse  roar  is 
silent  accordingly.    *  We-e-e-e-e  !' 
again,  louder  and  nearer  this  time, 
on  the  starboard  bow.  Gradually, 
and  at  regular  intervals,  the  Voice 
from  the  Fog  sounds  nearer  and 
nearer,  untilthedistant*  We-e-e-e-e' 
becomes  at  closer  quarters,  though 
doubtless  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  *  Whoo-oo-oo-oo.'  Then, 
to  the  general  relief,   the    ship 
seems    to    be    sheering   off,   the 
sound  grows  fainter,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  is  again  inaudible.  Thank 
Grod  for  it !     Only  the  other  day 
two  steamers  met  in  a   fog  not 
far  from  where  we  now  are.    Nei- 
ther was  visible  to  the  other,  but 
one  sounded  on  her  whistle  that 
she  was  going  to  port.     The  cap- 
tain of  the  other,  though  he  heard 
and  understood  the  signal,  was 
persuaded — the  sound  in  the  fog 
being   so    misleading — that    the 
wrong  signal  was    being  given, 
and  fdtered  his  course  accordingly. 
Too  late  he  discovered  his  error, 
the  result  being  that  the  other 
vessel  was  sent  to  the  bottom 
with  a  gaping  hole  in  her  side, 
whilst  his  own  ship  just  managed 
to  get  into  New  York  with  cut- 
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witer  dziyen  in  on  to  the  collition 
bulkhead.  Bat  it  is  miserable 
woik  up  here,  with  that  frightfnl 
vhistle  making  the  teeth  dimce  in 
one's  head.  Let  ns  go  below,  and 
amuse  ooiselyes  with  a  book  till 
dinner-time. 

The  second  gong  I  Why,  it 
seems  haidlj  five  minutes  since 
the  first  sounded.  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that^  wedged  comfortably 
into  this  snug  comer,  we  have 
had  a  dozel  Well,  anyway,  it  is 
six  o'clock,  and  we  may  as  well 
sit  down  and  see  what  the  sea  air 
has  done  for  appetite.  Bather  a 
different  sight  fix>m  that  at  break- 
fist  With  our  two  hundred 
passengers — ^though  there  are  still 
a  few  gaps  in  the  captain's  table, 
at  which  the  ladies  are  mostly 
'located' — ^it  is  more  like  table 
d'hote  at  a  large  hotel  than  dinner 
on  board  ship.  We  are  badly  off 
for  ladies  at  this  table.  Being 
two  bachelors  unencumbered — ^I 
beg  your  pardon,  unblessed,  I 
should  say — ^with  any  ladies,  the 
purser  gave  us  two  numbers  right 
at  the  end  of  his  own  table,  where 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  a  crowd  of 
Manchester  men  going  out  on 
business,  to  whom  gloves  and  em- 
broideries, and  the  interesting  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  thereof  form  the 
chief  ingredient  of  conversation. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  they  will^^ 
have  pecked  off  all  the  grapes  to 
kill  time  between  the  courses. 
Another  time  we  must  try  to  get 
in  a  livelier  place;  there  seems 
to  he  plenty  of  fun  at  the  captain's 
tftble,  and  the  captain,  by  some 
curious  accident,  seems  remark- 
ably well  placed  for  enjoying 
hixQsell  But  come  on  deck,  § 
you  have  finished.  That  infernal 
fog-whistle  seems  to  have  stopped 
now,  so  we  may  get  a  turn  before 
the  'pool'  is  got  up  in  the  smok- 
ing-room. We  shall  find  coffee 
there. 


Six  bells,  seven  o'clock,  the 
wheelhouse  bell.  Six  bells  again, 
like  an  answer  from  the  bow. 
'All's  well!'  in  a  cheery  voice 
from  one  of  the  look-out  men 
perched  in  the  crow's-nest  on  the 
foremast.  '  All's  well  1'  again,  in 
a  harmonious  drawl  from  his  com- 
panion. Neither  of  them  asleep, 
evidently.  The  wind  has  sprung 
up,  and  the  fog  has,  in  conse- 
quence, disappeared.  The  men 
are  hauling  up  the  yards,  the  sails 
belly  to  Uie  wind,  and  we  are 
going  through  the  water  at  a  fine 
pace.  The  moon  is  up,  and  the 
waves  shinmier  brighlly  in  its 
gentle  light.  Now  and  afl^ain,  as 
the  vessel  rolls,  a  soft  beam  of 
red  or  green  shoots  across  the 
waves  from  our  side-lights.  The 
stokers  are  coahng-up  down  be- 
low, and  a  black  cloud  of  smoke 
roUs  heavily  out  of  our  huge 
smoke-stack,  casting  a  sombre  sha- 
dow afar  as  it  intercepts  the  rays 
of  the  moon.  And,  see,  there  is 
a  distinct  shadow  firom  our  sails 
and  spars  which  seems  to  accom- 
pany us,  all  spread  out  on  the  sea 
like  a  phantom  ship.  The  boat- 
swain's whistle  triUs  merrily,  the 
watch  on  deck  run  nimbly  at  the 
call,  and  the  half-score  of  them 
lay  hold  of  the  rope  that  hoists 
the  ponderous  foreyard.  The  first 
of  the  qiteue^  a  stalwart  fellow  with 
quaint  melodious  voice,  sets  the 
song ;  and,  at  the  chorus,  in  which 
all  join  lustily,  a  heavy  strain 
is  thrown  on  the  rope,  and  up,  by 
slow  degrees,  creeps  the  ponderous 
yard.     Come  and  hear  the  song : 

Solo,       Where  are   you   goin*  to,   my 

pretty  maid  ? 
Chorus.  Heigh-ho-o,  blow  the  man  down ! 
Solo.       I'm    ^ing  a-miUdn^  air,  she 

said. 
Ohcrut,  O,  give  me  some  time  to  blow 

the  man  down  I 

The  blocks  creek,  the  shadow  on 
the  waves  grows  bigger,  the  yard 
is  up.  The  whistle  trills  again ; 
one  man  stays  to  coil  the  slack  of 
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the  Tope  round  the  cleat>  while 
the  lest  of  the  watch  hutry  to 
another  rope.  It  i£  too  bad  to 
go  below  on  sach  a  night  as  this, 
but  unless  we  do  so  at  once  we 
shsll  miss  the  ^  pool '  in  the  smok- 
ing-room; so  come  down«  We 
are  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  for 
that  jolly  fat  fellow — a  rare  speci- 
men, for  Americans  are  not  often 
fat — ^that  jolly  fat  fallow  with  the 
curious  sing-songToice  is  eyidently 
about  to  act  as  auctioneer.  He 
has  a  good  audience,  for  the  room 
is  full  Even  the  Heverend  Mr. 
McFuskey  has  put  in  an  appear- 
ance— over  there  in  the  corner, 
with  a  watchful  eye  on  his  coffee- 
cup,  which  makes  little  tentative 
slides  on  the  marble  table  at  every 
roll  of  the  ship,  and  threatens  to 
dash  itself  headlong  into  the  near- 
est spittoon  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  mysteries  of  the 
Calcutta  pool  are  as  follows: 
Twenty-one  persons,  say,  subscribe 
ten  shillings  each,  and  each  draws 
a  number.  If  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  the  vessel  will  have  run,  let 
us  say,  370  miles  by  noon  to- 
morrow, the  numbers  selected  will 
be  360  to  380.  The  lowest  num- 
ber carries  with  it  the  field  below 
it,  whilst  the  380  has  attached  to 
it  all  numbers  above.  When  each 
member  of  the  pool  has  drawn  his 
number  each  number  is  put  up 
to  auction  separately.  Half  the 
amount  bid  then  goes  to  the 
owner  of  the  number,  the  other 
half  to  the  pool.  The  winning 
number  has  tiie  pool. 

*  Gentlemen,' says  the  auction- 
eer, *  I  am  about  to  invite  your 
attention  to  a  Calcutta  pool.  The 
numbers  selected  are  360,  the 
lowest;  380,  the  highest.  The 
intermediate  numbers  will  first  be 
submitted.  Afterwards  we  will 
put  the  top  and  bottom  numbers, 
carrying  with  them  respectively 
all  numbers  above  and  below  them. 
Gentlemen^    (he    first    number 


offered  is  361.     What    bid  for 
this  number— five  shillings  f  Five 
shillings  from  Mr.  Malachi.    Five 
shillings  is  absurd  I      Grentlemeny 
this  is  a  lucky  numbejr.    We  have 
been  a  week  at  sea,  and  the  ter- 
minal number  has  not  yet  been 
1  !     Six  shillings  I     Bix  shillings 
only  bid  !     Seven  shillings,   Mr. 
Secretairy   and  gentlemen,   from 
Mr.  Malachi.    Much   obliged  to 
Mr.  Malachi      Did  I   hear    the 
eight  t    Eight — I  have  it,  I  have 
it     Anybody  bid  the  nine  f     No 
higher  bid  ?     Going  at  nine  shil- 
lings ;  and  gone  to  Mr.  Malachi. 
Put  it  down  carefully,  Mr.  Secre- 
tairy.'    The  next  number  is  il* 
logically   knocked  down    at   six 
shillings;  and,  with  much  chaff 
and  laughter,  the   last    number, 
379,  is  finally  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  Malachi  for  fortj-five    shil- 
lings.    Malachi  has    constituted 
himself  a  '  ring,'  and  has  improved 
his  chances  by  investing  in   no 
fewer  than  ten  numbers.     '  Gen- 
tlemen r  exclaims  the  auctioneer, 
*  there  is  now,  Mr.  Secretairy  in- 
forms   me,  twenty- three   pounds 
ten  shillings  in  the  pool.     !Num- 
ber  360,  and  all  below  it^  will 
now  be  offered.     Gentlemen,  this 
is  the  winning  number.     The  pro- 
bability of  the  run  reaching  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  is  very 
small.     You  buyers  of  high  num- 
bers, don't  you  flatter  yourselves. 
Hedge  by  bidding  for  the   low 
number !  One  pound !  One  pound 
buys    the      winning     number ! 
Twenty-three  pounds  in  the  pool, 
and  one  pound  buys  the  lot !  This 
ship  never  made  three  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  miles  to-day;  not 
she  I     Yesterday's  run  was   got 
by  dead  reckoning,    and  we  are 
to-day  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
miBtc^e.     Twenty-one    shillings^ 
twenty>one  shillings  I    Do  I  hear 
the   two,   do  I  hear  the  twot 
Grentleman  in  the  corner  with  the 
Scotch  cap,  put  that  book  down 
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and  hid.  Do  I  bear  the  two  ?  I 
ms  on  deck  jost  now ;  the  wind 
▼as  fdling,  and  the  cook  told  me 
tlie  nm  will  be  low.  He  said  if 
it  was  three  hundred  miles  he 
akoald  be  surprised.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Malachi;  three,  I  have  it, 
Uiesiij'three  I  Gentlemen,  don't 
foiget  the  fag  I  For  two  hours 
▼e  went  half-speed,  and  there  is 
ereiy  probability  that  we  shall 
again  run  into  it  I  Five ;  I  have 
it,  twenty  five  1' 

Eventually  the  number  is 
knocked  down  for  seven  pounds 
ten  shillings,  the  bidding  getting 
lively  towards  the  end,  and  the 
top  number  is  offered.  '  Gentle- 
men,* continues  the  salesman, 
'there  is  now  thirty  pounds  ten 
shillings  in  the  pool,  and  I  have 
to  ask  your  offers  for  the  last 
nunber,  380.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  number  will  take 
the  lot  We  haye  come  at  a 
spanking  pace  since  twelve  o'clock, 
and  only  stopped  five  minutes  to 
enable  the  chief  engineer — he 
told  me  so  himself — ^to  oil  the 
donkey-engine.  It  was  not  the 
fog.  The  fog  was  slight,  and  we 
bave  seen  the  last  of  it.  Thirty 
shillings  buys  the  pool!  Mr. 
Malachi,  you  can't  allow  that ! 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Malachi,  for  the 
splendid  offer  thirty-five,  but  it 
won't  dOy  because  I  have  the  six  I 
Thirty-six,  thirty-sLs,  thirty-six; 
do  I  hear  the  seyen,  do  I  hear  it? 
I  was  on  deck  just  now,  and  the 
wind  was  getting  up,  and  the 
sails  are  being  set  as  fast  as  they 
can  make  them.  I  tried  to  count 
the  reyolutions,  but,  gentlemen, 
I  could  not !  Do  I  hear  the  seven) 
Seven,  I  have  it ;  do  I  hear  the 
eight  i  To-morrow's  run  wUl  sur- 
prise you  all ;  it  will  be  well  aboye 
four  hundred !' — and  so  on.  The 
top  number  is  finally  knocked 
down  again,  after  a  spirited're- 
sisiance  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
loon  tooiball  cap  and  tassel,  to 


our  friend  Ephraim,  who  hands 
over  a  five-pound  note  and  re- 
ceives a  sovereign  change  in 
greenbacks,  which,  after  duly 
criticising,  he  jams  into  an  already 
fat  purse.  Ihe  secretary  pins 
against  the  mast  a  list  of  holders 
of  the  numbers,  and  the  sitting 
breaks  up.  A  few  who  hava  held 
aloof  from  the  ten-shilling  pool, 
however,  start  a  half-crown  '  ter- 
minal' pool  amongst  themselves, 
the  details  of  which — consisting 
of  much  shaking  up  of  numbers 
in  the  Scotch  cap,  courteously 
offered  and  gratefully  accepted  for 
the  purpose — are  attended  to  with 
much  solemnity.  The  terminal 
pool  is  very  simple.  Ten  tickets 
must  be  taken,  and  each  subscriber 
draws  a  number — 0  to  9.  If  the 
run  be  three  hundred  and  aixty- 
nine  miles  the  9  has  the  pool ;  if 
370,  the  0 ;  and  so  on.  If  more 
than  ten  tickets  be  taken  the  sur- 
plus can  be  filled  up  with  blanks 
to  a  proportionate  extent. 

The  bidding  and  drawing  are 
over  for  the  night.  Some  adjourn 
to  the  saloon  to  read  or  play  whist, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  McFuskey , 
to  exchange  airy  nothings  with 
the  ladies  of  their  choice^  A  lively 
party  settles  itself  in  the  comer 
to  play  poker,  whilst  a  knot  of 
idlers  stand  round  and  alternately 
chaff  and  encourage  the  players. 
Two  or  three  choice  spirits  order 
in  cigars  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, and  proceed  to  pass  the 
time  by  a  liyely  game  of  cards,  of 
which  the  name  and  chief  fea- 
tures are  alike,  unknown  to  us. 

Time  passes  quickly.  It  la 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  if  we  mean 
to  order  a  little  light  supper — say 
a  sardine  on  toast,  as  that  seems 
to  be  the  correct  thing — we  had 
better  go  down  and  get  it  at  once. 
The  sfdoon  is  comparatiyely  de- 
serted. There  may  be  a  few  ladies 
in  the  ladies'  cabin,  but  the  majo- 
rity haye  retired  for  the  night 
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A  few  passengers  are  grouped 
ronnd  the  piano,  on  which  a  lady, 
of  appearance  not  exceptionally 
musical,  nlakes  spasmodic  and  not 
yeiy  harmonious  assaults.  One 
or  two  parties  of  young  folks  are 
vociferously  enjoying  the  delights 
of  vingt-et-un  or  poker,  whilst  iso- 
lated readers  or  writers  are  scat- 
tered miscellaneously.  An  old 
gentleman  lies  flat  on  his  back  on 
the  settee,  the  picture  of  sea-sick 
misery,  at  brief  intervals  groaning 
unmdodiously.  After  a  time  the 
piano  is  left  to  itself,  the  card- 
players  disperse,  some  to  their 
state-rooms,  some  to  the  smoking- 
room,  and  only  a  few  inveterate 
readers  or  writers  remain.  The 
superfluous  lights  are  turned  out, 
and  the  steward  collects  and  car- 
ries off  stray  ink  and  paper. 

*  Eleven  o'clock,  gentlemen. 
Lights  out  r  Lights  out  it  is, 
accordingly. 

On  deck  we  have  it  to  ourselves. 
The  deck  steward  has  collected 
all  the  chairs,  and  piled  them  up 
into  two  shipshape  heaps  against 
the  rail,  to  which  they  are  securely 
lashed.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in 
the  'sky,  and  the  moon  shines 
brightly  on  the  waves.  Nothing 
to  be  heard  save  the  rush  and 
splash  of  the  sea  as  we  speed 
tlirough  it,  and  the  steady  thud 
of  the  engines.  In  the  wheel- 
house  stands  the  automaton  with 
outstretched  arms,  looking  as  if 
he  had  not  so  much  as  winked 
since  we  saw  him — or  his  counter- 
part— in  broad  light  of  day.  Now 
the  room  is  shrouded  in  gloom, 
and  more  silent  and  business-like 
than  ever.     The  binnacle  light 


falls  on  the  bronzed  face  of  the 
qufirtermaster,   and   the    shining 
blades  of  the  axes  and  the  polished 
brass  flash  in  the  rays  of  the  lamp. 
Half-past   eleven   by    the  clock. 
Automaton  for  an  instant  looses 
one  hand  from  the   wheel  and 
grasps  a  cord.     Ting-ting,  ting- 
ting,  ting-tiog,  ting  I  from  the  bell 
outside.     Presently,  like  a  deeper 
echo,    ting-ting,    ting-ting,    ting- 
ting,  ting!  comes  from  the  bow. 
'  All's  well,'  sings   the  look-out 
from  the  foremast,  as  he  strikes 
the  last  ting.     'All's  well,'  re- 
joins the  figure  standing  beside 
him  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast, 
the  voices  sounding  with  a  sleepy 
melody   in   the   clear  and  silent 
night.     The    wind    has    shifted 
somewhat,  and  the  silence  is  bro- 
ken again  by  the  trill  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle  and  the  hurry  oi 
answering  feet.      '  Haul  on  that 
starboard  brace ;'  and  in  the  bright 
moonlight  we  see  the  watch  lining 
out  along  the  rope  and  reaching 
forward.       See    how    they    will 
straighten  out  their  broad  backs 
when  the  chorus  comes.     With 
that  delightful  catch  in  the  throat, 
which  one  never  hears  except  at 
sea,  the  captain  of  the  watch  rolls 
out  melodiously  a  quaint  sea-song. 
Listen : 

*And  now,  my  boys,  we're  ho-omeward 

bound t 
Good-bye,  fare  ye  weU,  good-bye,  fare 

ye  well ! 
And  now,  my  boys,  we're  ho-omewsrd 

bomid! 
Hurrah-b.  my  boys,  we're  ho-omcward 

bound !' 

And  now,  if  you  like,  you  can 
turn  in.     As  for  me,  I  shall  stop 
on  deck  till  I'm  too  cold  and  too  ^ 
sleepy  to  stay  any  longer. 

DOUOLAS  OWEN.         j 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

IS  WHICH  HE  LOVES  HER  AND  SHE 
LOYE8  HIH. 

If  people  would  be  at  half  the 
pains  to  do  tight  that  they  are  at 
to  do  wrong,  this  would  be  a 
many  and  a  Tirtnous  world.  Con- 
sider the  pains  which  Daniel  and 
Beatrice  Enddock  had  taken  for 
80  many  years  to  many  their  chil- 
dren well!  While  Eugene  was 
yet  a  small  boy,  learning  the  notes 
on  his  little  fiddle,  he  was  desig- 
nated for  the  husband  of  Mildred 
Walsingham;  and  while  Lucy  was 
still  in  her  child's  firock,  she  was 
marked  as  the  future  Lady  Sanc- 
tuary. All  these  years  Daniel 
and  Beatrice  had  kept  their  matri- 
monial schemes  in  yiew.  Through 
what  vistas  of  calculation  and 
conduct,  of  hope  and  vexation, 
these  worthy  parents  passed  1  Per- 
haps worldly-wise  people  are  not 
80  worldly-wise  after  all,  even  on 
their  own  computation.  Perhaps, 
beside  Daniel  and  Beatrice  Eud- 
dock,  there  are  many  who  pursue 
nnworthy  ends  with  the  craft  of 
Bpiders  and  the  industry  of  ants, 
and  who,  all  the  time,  are  fools 
for  their  pains,  being  certain  to 
be  disappointed,  whether  they 
fail  or  succeed. 

In  the  same  plot  of  ground, 
nourished  by  common  soU  and 
light  and  rain,  there  grow,  side  by 
Bide,  white  roses  and  red,  weeds 
and  flowers.  In  the  Huddock  &- 
mily,  under  the  low  and  worldly 
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influences  of  Daniel  and  Beatrice, 
a  son  and  a  daughter  had  grown 
up  curiously  dissimilar  in  charac- 
ter. Of  course  Eugene  was  more 
refined  than  his  father;  indeed, 
he  was  prettily  educated;  could 
dance,  play  the  fiddle,  talk  French, 
turn  a  compliment,  and  dress  with 
taste.  Gtenetally,  Eugene  knew 
how  to  behave  himself;  but,  to 
the  core  of  his  nature,  he  was 
a  worldling.  Bank,  wealth,  and 
respect,  which  wise  and  good 
people  value  only  as  they  repre- 
sent something  better  behind, 
Eugene  valued  for  themselves 
alone ;  in  fact,  his  Other's  miser- 
liness reappeued  in  the  son  in 
another  form.  The  father  did  not 
believe  any  man  could  be  happy 
without  money,  and  scarcely  un- 
happy with  it.  Eugene  widened 
his  idea  a  little ;  to  money  he 
added  refinement,  dress,  station, 
fine  house,  good  company,  and  so 
on ;  there  he  stopped.  And  this 
well-taught  young  man  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  live  so  as  to  secure 
a  liberal  share  of  these  pleasant 
things ;  and  when  his  father  and 
mother  told  him  that,  by  marry- 
ing Mildred,  he  would  step  into 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, Eugene  reasoned  inly  that, 
with  9  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  he  must  have  also  aU  that 
life  has  to  give.  Thenceforth  he 
made  Mildred  his  mark  in  life. 
No  doubt  he  did  not  mean  to 
be  a  wholly  selfish  husband ;  he 
would    have   gone   through   the 
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marriage  ceremony  with  tolerable 
sincerity.  Possibly,  if  he  marries 
Mildred,  he  may  make  her  a  very 
fair  husband — better,  perhaps,  than 
if  he  were  an  idealist,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  philanthropist,  or  a  pro- 
fessor of  virtue.  In  a  world  of 
chances,  who  shall  say  such  a 
thing  cannot  bet  But  Eugene 
Euddock,  looked  at  now,  a  young 
man  of  three-and-twenty,  who  re- 
solves to  marry  a  girL  not  because 
she  is  the  desire  of  his  heart,  but 
simply  because  she  has  a  large 
fortune,  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
sight 

Thin-lipped,  with  curiously  full 
eyes  which  had  the  most  expres- 
sive roll,  a  cynical  smile,  a  clever 
way  of  turning  people  to  ridicule, 
and  a  sort  of  manner  as  if  she  saw 
a  little  deejier  into  everybody  than 
she  cared  to  tell,  Lucy  Ruddock 
was  not  so  prepossessing  as  her 
brother.  On  the  contrary,  the 
general  opinion  pronounced  Eu- 
gene a  well-meaning,  well-bi-ed 
young  man,  and  Luc}{  an  acid, 
disagreeable,  seltifh  young  wo- 
man. To  be  sure,  in  the  matter 
of  ht-r  reputation.  Miss  Lucy's 
tongue  had  something  to  answer 
for.  She  stung  people  with  her 
sentences,  and  people  naturally 
gave  her  a  bad  name.  But  Lucy 
was  not  worldly-minded.  She 
was  willing  to  give  up  something 
for  an  idea,  bhe  did  not  fancy 
Bob  Sanctuary ;  and  no  language 
of  her  mother's,  describing  the 
raptures  of  being  *  my  lady/  a  hair- 
net's wife,  could  inflame  her  imagi- 
nation. Why  should  I  make  any 
mystery  of  iti  Lucy  had  falltn  in 
love  with  Hector  Badger.  Yes  ; 
this  shambling,  blushing,  awk- 
ward, studious  lad,  upon  whom 
Eugene  made  all  sorts  of  finical 
jests,  had  won  Lucy's  heart.  For 
Hector,  reputed  a  dullard,  was 
quite  the  opposite,  and  Lucy  had 
found  out  the  truth:  he  was  a 
lad  of  good  capacity,  of  unweary- 


ing industry,  with  a  true  passion 
for  learning.     Lucy  met  him  one 
day  coming  from  the  town  with 
a  huge  book  under  his  arm,  which 
was  indeed  a  second-hand  Latin 
dictionary,   and    Hector    was    so 
pleased  with  his  purchase  that  he 
told  Lucy  how  he  had  been  sav- 
ing f  Jr  months,  because  he  want- 
ed to  buy  this  book,  of  which  the 
price   was  after  all    only  fifteen 
shillings ;  and  having  told  her  so 
much  in  two  or  three  great  gasps 
of  triumph,  Hector  went  his  way, 
hugging    his    dear   volume,    but 
leaving  an  impression  on  Lucy's 
heart  which  he  little  suspected; 
for  she  got  home,  and,  sitting  at 
their  rich  dinner- table,  she  noted 
her  father's  perpetual  talk  about 
cost  and  come  to;  and  her  mo- 
ther's allusions  to  the  aristocracy 
and  the  happiness  of  people  with 
handles  to  their  names  ;   and  her 
brother's  surface  polish  and  apish 
graces.      And   the   girl   cast  her 
thought  back  upon  the  poor  ill- 
clad   scholar,    and,   s'ghing,   she 
thought  how  nobler  he,  lugging 
his   dictionary   home,   happy   be- 
cause he  had  treasures  of  know- 
ledge in  his  arms !     Lucy  never 
forgot  that  contrast;  and,  as  she 
and  Hector  had  abundant  chances 
of  meeting  (for  nobody  dreamed 
that  anything  could  happen  with 
po<>r  Hector),  the  affair  had  got 
out  of  tlie  seedling  state  before 
even  the  lynx-eyed  Beatrice  no- 
ticed  it.     Indeed  Lucy — wicked 
little  minx  ! — managed  in  her  sly 
way,    and    with    wicked    laugh- 
ter on  her  lips,  to  entice  Hector 
from  scholarly  talk  to  something 
warmer.     His  Virgil,  his  Homer, 
his  Shakespeare,  of  these  he  would 
discourse,  and  Lucy  would  listen 
with  interest  not  the  least  afl'ect- 
ed ;  only  this   naughty  girl  had 
other  thoughts  in  her  mind  be- 
side Shakespeare,  Virgil,  and  Ha- 
mer. 

*  0   Lucy,'  HectoiT  said,  after 
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006  of  ihese  literary  dialogues,  *  it 
is  so  pleasant  talking  with  you. 
I  always  say  so  much  and  say 
it  80  well  With  other  people  I 
stammer  and  stutter,  and  then  yan- 
ish  like  a  man  struggling  through 

abog/ 
'And  I  enjoy  talking-  to  you 

immensely/  Lucy  said.;  but  there 

was  a  sportive  sparkle  in  her  eyes 

as  she  gknced  at  him.    Lucy  was 

minded  to  rouse  her  shy  student, 

so  she  said,  *  Hector/ 

'  Yes,  Lucy.' 

'  As  we  have  been  sitting  alone 
like  this — quite  alone,  you  know, 
nobody  by — ^ 

*Yes,  yes,  Lucy  ;  listen.  I  was 
jnst  saying  that  in  the  fifth  act  of 
Handetf  scene  first — ' 

'  And  I  was  just  going  to  say,' 
cried  Lucy,  rising  and  darting 
away,  all  fun  and  laughter,  '  that 
people  need  not  be  talking  about 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  Milton's 
poems  all  the  time.  Good-bye, 
Hector;'  and  off  she  flew,  leaving 
Hector  wondering  and  pondering. 

Master  Hector,  however  slow- 
sighted,  was  not  altogether  blind, 
and  considering  this  uncommon 
episode  that  night  upon  his  bed, 
after  some  hours'  reflection  he 
began  to  see  a  gleam  of  light. 
The  consequence  was  that  about 
three  weeks  after,  when  they  were 
in  the  arbour  again  where  this 
innocent  conversation  took  place, 
Hector,  with  much  nervousness 
and  a  very  red  face,  began  : 

♦Lucy.' 

'Yes.' 

*  Do  you  remember  saying  some- 
thing to  me  the  last  time  but  two 
that  we  were  here  1' 

*  About  what  r 

'About  not  talking  all  the 
time  about  Shakespeare's  plays 
and  Milton's  poems.  Do  you  re- 
member T 

*No,'  Lucy  answered,  a  little 
downcast,  and  more  seriously  than 
was  her  wont.    *  I  have  forgotten.' 


'  0,  indeed  !'  Hector  said,  with 
an  air  of  indifference  that  took 
shrewd  Miss  Lucy  in,  making  her 
think  that  something  common- 
place was  to  follow.  '  Well,  I 
want  to  bring  in  a  different  sub- 
ject to-day,  Lucy.' 

*  What  is  itt'  she  asked,  quite 
in  the  dark.  Yes,  she  was  quite 
in  the  dark,  misled  by  his  dry 
scholastic  manners. 

'  That,'  Hector  said  manfully, 
and  Lucy  was  fairly  caught 

So  their  young  lips  met 

A  not  ill-natured  critic  tells  me 
there  is  a  little  too  much  kissing 
in  my  novels.  Perhaps  there  may 
be;  bi^  I  like  the  spectacle  of 
that  first  blushing  kiss  of  honest 
hearts.  And  I  aJways  pray  God 
that  long  years  after,  when  cares 
of  life  and  family  have  scored  the 
husband's  forehead  and  dried  the 
dew  from  the  young  carnation 
lips,  they  may  be  found  kissing 
still.  Be  faithful  and  true,  dear 
boys  and  girls,  be  faithful  and 
true ! 


CHAPTER  XLII.     . 

IN  WHICH  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL  WHO 
IS  BELOVED  LOVES  NOT,  AND  THE 
GOLDEN  GIRL  WHO  IS  NOT  LOVED 
LOVES. 

I  BEGAN  that  la^t  chapter  in- 
tending to  occupy  it  with  Eugene 
and  his  passion  for  Mildred  ;  and, 
as  you  perceive,  1  was  led  off  into 
a  narrative  of  Hector  and  Lucy. 

Eugene,  having  fully  entered 
into  the  ideas  of  his  parents  con- 
cerning matrimony,  and  having 
now  finished  his  education  and 
taken  his  decree  with  as  little 
credit  as  possible,  resolved  to  set 
seriously  about  the  next  business 
of  life.  He  felt  pretty  confident 
of  success,  having  no  small  faith 
in  his  own  power  to  charm.  This 
was  indeed  pardonable,  for  Eu- 
gene was,  in  his  way,  attractive. 
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and  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  for- 
tune which  did  not  make  him  less 
desirahle  in  the  eyes  of  either 
mothers  or  daughters.  Accordingly 
Eugene,  haying  little  or  no  experi- 
ence of  repuke  in  such  mimic 
warfare  of  love  as  he  had  hitherto 
engaged  in,  was  easily  led  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  actual  struggle 
he  would  be  successful  too. 

I  disapprove  of  mystery  and 
concealment  between  a  novelist 
and  his  readers,  so  I  shall  at  once 
declare  the  true  state  of  Mildred 
Walsingham's  affections.  Long  ago 
the  girl  had  been  sickened  by  the 
various  fortune-hunters  who,  under 
one  pretext  or  another,  had  con- 
trived to  get  introduced  to  her. 
Fat  fortune-hunters,  lean  fortune- 
hunters,    gray    fortune  -  hunters, 
green    fortune  -  hunters,   fortune- 
hunters    with    handles   to   their 
names,  fortune-hunters  seventy- 
six  inches  high,  with  powerful 
Irish    brogues,    fortune  -  hunters 
who  wrote  poetry,  fortune-hunters 
who  were  *  slow,*  fortune-hunters 
who  were  *fast,'  fortune-hunters 
who  went  to  church,  and  foitune- 
hunters  whose  most  marked  quality 
was  that  they  smoked  and  swore, 
and  diank  b»ndy  in  the  morning. 
One  by  one,  or  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  Mildred  had  been  pestered 
by  the  entire  race.      She  found 
that  there  was  one  touch  of  nature 
which  made  the  whole  crew  kin. 
All  wanted  Mildred  Walsingham's 
money,  not  herseK;  and  the  girl 
sometimes  caught  herself  scorn- 
fully wondering  why  the  men  could 
not  be  more    skilful   hypocrites. 
The  effect  of  all  this  upon  Mil- 
dred's character  may  easily  be  im- 
agined. Resolute,  stem,  by  nature 
somewhat  cynical,  she  began  to 
turn  misanthrope  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.     To    avenge 
herself  she  played  with  her  ad- 
mirers with  an  art  to  which  they 
themselves  could  not  attain ;  and, 
with  a  smile  of  scorn  hovering  upon 


her  lips,  she  would  talk  and  flirt 
so  complacently  that  she  inflamed 
several  manly  bosoms  with  hope, 
especially  one  amorous  Hiber- 
nian, who  wrote  by  the  next 
post  to  his  agent  commanding 
him  to  order  all  creditors  to 
send  in  their  accounts  immedi- 
ately, in  consequence  of  which,  a 
special  sack  had  to  be  sent  out 
from  the  post-office  with  the 
replies.  In  another  case  an 
under-sized  Colonel,  home  from 
India  on  sick-leave,  was  so  in- 
fatuated by  Mildred's  courteous 
response  to  his  absurd  advances 
that  he  made  a  bet  at  his  club 
that  he  would  marry  a  fortune 
before  three  months,  not,  how- 
ever, telling  the  lady's  name  for 
fear  of  the  enemy.  The  bet  being 
lost,  the  Colonel  returned  to  the 
East  more  disordered  than  when 
he  left,  and  railed  at  woman  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Meanwhile, 
our  Golden  Girl,  secure  from  arts, 
darted  here  and  there  among  her 
admirers,  much  as  the  giant  dra- 
gon-fly darts  through  &om  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  summer 
pool,  always  far  aloft  from  the 
urchin  who,  cap  in  hand,  waits 
to  seize  the  gleaming  prize.  But 
it  was  bad  for  the  girl's  nature 
thus  to  despise  those  around  her, 
although  not  to  have  despised 
might  have  been  worse. 

Meanwhile,  one  won  her  heart 
who  never  thought  of  capture. 
Sholto  Alexander,  fcdl  of  hopeless 
love  for  Violet,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  seeing  her  on 
two  occasions.  Violet  was  on  her 
couch,  and  not  ten  words  passed 
between  the  pair,  nor  had  the  sick 
girl  the  faintest  suspicion  that 
Sholto  adored  her.  But  the 
young  fellow,  handsome,  full  of 
the  physical  strength  of  healthy 
youth,  bashful,  diffident,  even 
blushing,  made  an  impression 
where  he  little  suspected.  Keener 
than  her  sister  in   love-matters. 
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Mildred  detected    somethiDg  in 

Sholto'a  manner  which   was  on- 

usual;  and,  never  dreaming  that 

Yiolet  conld  be  the  object  of  his 

emotion,  she  concluded  that  he 

was  in  love  with  herself!    And 

Sholto  appeared   to  Mildred  so 

dedrable    that   she — cynic    and 

Itdreas  as  she  was — returned  his 

pasdon  there  and  then,  and  re- 

solred  that  she  would  many  him 

or  no  other  *  he '  that  lived. 

How  did  Sholto  so  impress  this 
rather  stony  girl  ?  By  not  trying 
to  impress  her  at  all !  Full  of 
Viole^  Sholto  rather  avoided 
Mildred  than  otherwise.  When 
he  spoke  to  her  it  was  with  an 
absence  of  purpose  and  affectation 
which  she  instinctively  contrasted 
with  the  ways  of  other  men. 
Then  he  was  modest;  talked 
about  his  work;  said  a  little 
about  the  pains  aud  pleasures  of 
a  young  doctor's  life  in  a  country 
TiUage.  This  simplicity,  all  just 
touched  with  confusion,  his  hand- 
some face,  his  artless  manner, 
stnick  proud  Mildred  to  the  heart. 
*  This  young  fellow  admires  me,' 
so  she  thought,  reading  the  blush 
on  his  cheek  which  was  flaming 
there  modestly  for  Violet,  not  for 
her.  *  He  is  really  in  love ;  but 
he  knows  he  is  poor ;  he  is  too 
honourable  to  think  seriously  of 
me;  and  yet — ' 

So  when  Sholto,  departing,  bade 
her  good-bye  with  indifference, 
this  insane  young  woman  actually 
nasoned  that  the  indifference  was 
assumed  because  he  honourably 
scorned  to  seem  to  play  the  for- 
tune-hunter. Mildred  went  to  her 
room  and  thought  over  it  all. 
She  came  down  to  dinner  that 
dayinloTe  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  and  entirely  under  a  de- 
lusion as  to  the  man  whom,  as 
she  fancied,  she  had  captivated, 
ttidwhohad  so  soon  replied  by 
captivating  herself.  Love,  Love, 
^hat  tricks  you  play  on  us  all, 


old  and  young,  cynical  or  gener- 
ous, wise  or  simple  ! 

I  close  this  chapter,  merely  re- 
marking that  Mildred's  capricious 
love  for  Sholto  Alexander,  which 
might  seem  the  death  of  Eugene's 
hopes,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  given  these  hopes  sub- 
stance. Wait  for  the  event. 
Meanwhile,  reader,  have  you  not 
known  many  a  marriage  made  out 
of  vexation  1  And  have  not  these 
marriages  sometimes  turned  out 
uncommonly  well? 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

A  DELIGHTFUL  MORAL  PICTURB  :  A 
TRAILED  CHILD  GOING  THB  WAT 
HE  SHOULD  GO. 

Like  a  careful  general  under- 
taking a  siege  which  promises  to 
be  slow  and  difficult,  who  counts 
his  forces  and  calculates  how  many 
brave  men  may  be  lost  before  vic- 
tory is  won,  so  Eugene  Ruddock 
resolved  to  fortify  his  mind  by  a 
variety  of  considerations  which 
would  prepare  him  against  the 
disappointments  and  vexations 
incident  to  the  great  undertaking 
he  had  in  hand.  As  this  young 
man  was  no  bad  disciple  in  the 
school  of  the  world,  and  as  none 
of  us  has  so  much  wit  but  that 
he  may  accept  a  trifle  more,  I  ask 
my  readers  to  give  attention  to 
the  following  description  of  Eu- 
gene Ruddock's  plan  of  besieging 
the  heart  and  gaining  the  hand  of 
our  Golden  Girl — wealth  and  Mil- 
dred Walsingham.  Who  knows, 
my  young  reader,  if  you  study  this 
model  patiently,  but  you  may  get 
an  heiress  yourself ! 

First  of  all,  Eugene  plainly  set 
before  his  mind  the  fact  that  what 
he  had  to  do  was  to  marry  Mil- 
dred. This  was  the  mark  at  which 
he  was  to  shoot.  If  he  did  every- 
thing else  and  failed  to   accom- 
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pHsh  this,  he  would  have  done 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  managed  to  accomplish  thip, 
no  matter  where  he  might  have 
failed  in  details,  he  would  have 
done  everything.  Accordingly  Eu- 
gene said  to  himself:  'Let  me 
rememher  that  in  my  courtship  I 
have  not  to  please  myself,  nor 
to  acquit  myself  in  a  creditahle 
way,  nor  to  maintain  my  dignity, 
nor  to  secure  admiration.  If  I 
ean  do  these  things  it  will  he 
well.  But  these  are  not  my  husi- 
ness;  my  hu^inees  is  to  marry 
Mildred  Walsingham. 

*  First,'  said  he,  *  I  must  always 
nake  myself  agreeahle  to  her : 
smile  when  she  appears  :  wait  her 
pleasure :  never  contradict  her  : 
alwajrs  agree  with  her  opinion, 
and  insinuate  that  it  is  wise  and 
sensihle.  And  I  must  especially 
be  careful  never  to  express  any 
regard  for  wealth,  hut  invariably 
hint,  or  openly  declare,  that 
woman's  two  charms  are  Person 
and  Mind. 

'Then  I  must  prepare  myself 
for  her  temper,  which  is  imperious 
and  not  the  sweetest  She  may 
tiy  to  irritate  me;  but  I  must 
make  a  point  of  never  being  iiTi- 
tated.  When  her  brow  is  clouded 
I  must  not  murmur,  but  I  must 
be  the  first  to  catch  the  sunshine 
of  her  returning  smile.  I  must 
endure  her  severity,  and  make  it 
elear  that  I  rejoice  in  her  mild- 
ness. 

'  I  must  also  prepare  my  mind 
for  many  rivals,  and  formidable 
rivals.  But  if  I  know  Mildred 
Walsingham  well,  she  will  not  be 
easily  caught ;  and  living  as  I  do 
close  at  hand,  with  constant  op- 
portunities of  seeing  her,  I  shall 
be  able  to  slip  myself  in  during 
the  intervals  of  these  fellows' 
aourtships — perhaps  when  she  is 
out  of  humour  with  them — and 
edge  myself  an  inch  or  two  farther 
into  her  good  graces.      I  have 


heard  that  as  there  are  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  the  day,  so  there 
is  never  an  hour  in  which  a  wo- 
man may  not  change  her  mind. 
I  shall  continually  puraue  my 
plans,  never  losing  an  opportunity, 
ever  ready  for  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  all ;  and  by  improving 
every  moment,  and  seizing  the 
happy  one  at  last,  I  may  one  day 
— I  will — lead  Mildred  Walsing- 
ham to  the  altar,  and  all  her 
fortune  shall  be  mine !' 

Let  us  mark  what  an  encourage- 
ment Eugene  Ruddock  is  to  all 
parents  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  right  way.  This  little  fellow 
from  his  earliest  infancy  has  been 
taught  that  wealth  and  this  pre- 
sent world  are  the  two  great  prizes 
for  thinking  and  feeling  creatures. 
Nowat  three-and-twenty,  although 
he  has  present  competency  and  the 
prospect  of  wealth  as  patrimony, 
he    is   not  satisfied.      He  wants 
more,    and   is    ready,    after    his 
fashion,  to  labour   to   secure  it. 
This  young  gentleman  will  never 
be  vicious  as  society  judges  vice : 
he  will  not  gamble,  nor  drink, 
nor  run  into   debt,  nor   commit 
himself  in  love.      He  will  be  a 
safe,  member  of  society,  and  such 
a  man  as  a  modem  philosopher 
might    regard   with   satisfaction. 
If  his  parents  had  developed  his 
feelings,  those  feelings  might  have 
betrajed  him  into  several  kinds 
of  excess  ;  and  if  they  had  filled 
his  htad  with  ideas  of  honour  and 
duty  and  self-sacrifice,  he  might 
have  died  young  or  poor.    But 
having  careful  home* training  he 
is  what  he  is,  and  will  be  what 
you  all  shall  see.     He  has  been 
taught  to  look  after  number  one. 
His  father  has  always  dinned  into 
his  ears  that  he  must  make  ntua- 
ber  one  rich.    His  mother,  with 
equal  regularity,  has  advised  him 
to  make  number  one  genteel.  Both 
have   pointed  him   to   prudence 
rather  than  to  sentiment  as  a  goi^^ 
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in  life.  They  have  trained  up 
ih«ir  child  in  a  way  from  which 
he  will  never  depart. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HORBIBLR  HARDSHIFS  ENDURED  BT 
A  CHAUPfON  OF  CHRISTENDOM 
WHILE  PURSUING  HIS  YOUNG 
WOMAN. 

A  RUNAWAY  horse,  a  raging  con- 
flagT»tioD,  a  deep  and  rapid  river 
--these  are  the  materials  by  which 
many  a  despairing  lover  wins  the 
heart  of  his  reluctant  lady.     The 
lover  catches  the  foaming  steed 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice, 
whiili  him  ronnd  with  the  strength 
•fa giant,  and  the  lady  is  saved. 
Or  he  leaps  into  the  river*— bound, 
iplaeh— just  manages  to  grasp  her 
tresses  swept   by  the   merciless  * 
waten,stru^gles  through  the  flood, 
and  the  kdy  is  saved.      Or  the 
house  is  blazing  and  the  stairs  have 
heen  gone  ttdn  half-hour,  and  the 
fiis^scape  is  away  at  the  painter's ; 
hat  somehow  he  gets  up  to  the 
top  window  where  she  is  shriek- 
ing for  help,  and  again  the  lady 
is  «aved.    In  fact,  the  lady  always 
is  saved ;  and  she  puts  her  little 
white  hand  into  his,  and  lays  her 
head  on  his  breast,  where  her  pal- 
pitating heart  can  feel  the  manly 
swinging  stroke  of  hig;  and  the 
whole  makes  one  of  the   pretty 
pictures  of  which  we  never  tire, 
sndfor  the  sake  of  which  we  par- 
don a  thousand  extravagances  of 
hone  or  flood  or  flame. 

Bat  Eugene  Euddock,  who  was 
altogether  a  young  man  of  con- 
vention, knew  very  well  that  if 
he  was  to  win  Mildred  Walsingham 
it  must  be,  not  by  one  heroic  and 
highly  accentuated  achievement, 
hat  by  the  coBstant  repetition  of 
small  acts,  which  are  like  the  pa- 
tient drops  whose  duty  it  is  to 
wear  away  tbe  stone  in  the  moral 


axiom.  Now,  my  dear  ladien,  you 
who  read  the  modern  novel  as 
assiduously  almost  as  myself,  and 
who  know  by  what  terriflo  acci- 
dents and  noble  deeds  your  hearts 
are  won  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — 
listen  while  I  tell  you  what  Eu- 
gene Ruddockaccomplisbed  simply 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
piece  of  music  which  was  marked 
four  shillings,  and  according  to  the 
rational  custom  of  the  trade  was 
bought  for  two.  The  moral  of  what 
follows  is  simply  that  in  love  as 
well  as  in  money  we  ought  to  take 
care  of  the  pence. 

At  a  party  one  evening  Mildred 
Walbingham  played  a  piece  on  the 
piano.  She  was  an  accurate,  not 
a  brilliant,  performer^  but  being 
a  Golden  Girl,  every  note  was  fine, 
and  the  whole  was  heard  with 
suspended  breath,  and  at  the  last 
stroke  of  the  keys  a  chorus  of 
wonder  broke  out,  and  people 
turned  to  each  other  in  admirar 
tion.  Eugene  thought  he  might 
make  use  of  this  piece  of  music, 
and  for  six  working  days  it  was 
the  bait  wherewith  he  angled  for 
the  golden  fish  on  which  his 
heart  was  set. 

The  party  was  on  Saturday 
evening.  On  Monday  our  little 
strategist  begged  his  mother  to 
write  a  note  to  Miss  Walsingham, 
asking  her  to  come  and  dine  in 
the  quietest  way  the  following 
evening,  chiefly  because  *dear 
Eugene  had  been  so  delighted 
with  the  piece  you  played  at  Mrs. 
Finlay's  party,  and  wanted  to  hear 
it  again,  when  he  could  more  per- 
fectly enjoy  it  Eugene,*  the  candid 
mother  added,  *  is  quite  wild  about 
music,  and  has  spoken  of  nothing 
but  that  piec«  since  he  heard  it.' 

Armed  with  this  little  note, 
which  was  like  one  of  those  plea- 
sant arrows  with  which  Cupid 
does  such  fatal  work  at  times,  our 
lover  walked  to  Mrs.  Badger's 
house,   rang  the   bell,  and  was 
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shown  into  a  smaU  morning-room 
where  Hector  sat  reading.  Hector 
was  always  reading,  but  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  re- 
proaches of  his  mother,  who  found 
out,  to  her  amazement,  that  even 
reading  can  turn  into  money  at 
times.  For  at  least  twelve  years 
Eugene  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  Hector  as  a  kind  of  awk- 
ward simpleton,  whose  defects 
were  enhanced  by  poverty  and 
obscurity.  Now  he  addressed  him 
with  his  habitual  air  of  finical  and 
patronising  contempt ;  but  some- 
how, although  Hector  did  not  in 
the  least  resent  this  manner,  Eu- 
gene began  to  feel  it  would  not 
do  much  longer.  There  was  begin- 
ning to  emerge  through  Hector's 
shyness  and  awkwardness  that  air 
of  authority  which  asserted  men- 
tal power  generally  brings  with  it. 
It  was  no  longer  the  shambling 
lad  in  the  presence  of  the  airy 
dandy ;  it  was  the  airy  dandy  in 
the  presence  of  the  reading  and 
thinking  young  man.  Eugene  felt 
the  change  before  Hector  had  said 
five  words ;  and  although  the  little 
fop  bestowed  some  mental  epithet 
on  the  London  University,  whose 
honours  had  worked  such  a  change 
in  his  former  butt,  he  still  bowed 
to  circumstances.  Like  a  wiSe 
man,  too,  he  remembered  his  busi- 
ness. 

'  I  have  brought  a  note  for  Miss 
Walsingham  from  my.  mother,'  he 
said.  '  I  am  to  wait  for  the  an- 
swer. Perhaps  you  will  ask  a  ser- 
vant to  take  it  up.' 

^0,  for  that  matter,'  Hector 
said,  'I  can  take  it  to  Mildred 
my  sell' 

Eugene  envied  Hector  his  posi- 
tion ;  was  half-disposed  to  be  angry 
at  his  calling  the  Golden  Girl  'Mil- 
dred;' felt  a  twinge  of  jealousy. 
Was  Hector  going  to  play  his 
cards  for  the  Golden  Girl  ?  Then, 
dismissing  that  idea  with  scorn, 
he  simply  said, 


'If  Miss  WalsiDgbam  will  see 
me,  I  can  say  something  more, 
'  which  is  not  in  the  letter.' 

'  Very  good,'  Hector  replied,  *  I 
will  teU  her.' 

Left  alone,  Eugene  stepped  about 
the  room,  first  gazing  out  into  the 
garden,  then  into  the  pier-glass  at 
his  own  well-dressed  image,  then 
he  scrutinised  his  gloves,  then  the 
toes  of  his  natty  boots,  then  ar- 
ranged his  shirt-collar  with  an 
air  of  the  greatest  self-satisfEustion, 
and,  finally,  wondered  if  Hector 
would  ever  come  back.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  for  self-admiration. 
Ten  clear  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  door  opened,  when,  vexatious 
surprise,  in  came — not  Mildred, 
the  Golden  Girl,  but  plain  Hector 
Badger,  with  a  note  in  his  hand. 

'  Mildred  is  sorry,'  said  Hector, 
'  she  cannot  see  you  this  morning. 
There  is  the  answer.' 

Eugene  had  a  set  of  small  oaths, 
about  the  size  of  comfits,  which 
he  let  ofif  occasionally;  and  he 
was  going  to  dischai^  one  of 
these,  but  he  recollected  himself. 
He  could  not  look  happy,  how- 
ever, do  what  he  would ;  so,  tak- 
ing the  note  for  his  mother,  he 
bade  Hector  a  somewhat  sulky 
good-morning,  and  took  his  hu- 
miliated self  home  again. 

That  was  the  first  day.  Next 
morning,  just  before  one  o'clock, 
the  indefatigable  lover  was  again 
ushered  into  the  morning-room, 
having  made  a  call  on  Miss  Wal- 
singham, whom  this  time  he  asked 
to  see.  He  found  Samuel  Badger, 
who  was  sharpening  a  pencU  with 
a  speed  which  might  perhaps  en- 
able him  to  get  it  done  before 
night  if  he  was  not  interrupted. 

'  How  are  you,  Eugene  f  Sam- 
uel said  in  his  fat  way.  '  I  shall 
not  shake  hands  with  you  in  your 
new  gloves.  There  is  lead  on  my 
fingers,  you  will  perceive.' 

Conversation  did  not  thrive  for 
the  next  minute  or  two,  and  at 
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k<t  Samuel,  feeling  about  for  a 
subject,  said : 

*I  auppoae  you  have  come  to 
see  Hector — to  have  a  chat  or  a 
nicemlL' 

'No/  Eugene  replied,  as  polite- 
ly as  he  coidd ;  '  I  have  called  to 
see  MisB  Walsdngham.' 

'Well,  do  you  know/  Samuel 
Badger  went  on,  in  his  sleepy  in- 
offenaye  way,  *  I  hardly  think  she 
inUseeyou.  Mildred  very  seldom 
sees  strangers  in  the  morning.' 

Eugene  winced  a  little. 

'If  it  was  anybody  particolar, 
yon  know/  continued  Samuel, 
wishiDg  to  explain  himself  fully, 
'  or  anybody  she  was  interested  in 
more  than  common,  I  daresay 
she  would  see  them.  She  saw 
Captain  Montacute  the  other  morn- 
ing, but  then  I  think  he  had  found 
her  fan,  or  something.  In  a  general 
way,  she  does  not  see  people.' 

Eugene  fumed  to  himself  all 
this  time,  but  Samuel  saw  nothing 
of  his  vexation. 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
aay,'  he  went  on  again,  *that 
Mildred  would  not  be  very  pleased 
to  see  you  at  the  usual  hour,  for  I 
have  no  doubt  she  would ;  I  only 
meant  that  before  luncheon — ' 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a 
maid  came  in. 

'  If  you  please,  dr,  Miss  Wal- 
augham's  compliments,  and  she 
desires  me  to  say  that  she  is  sony 
she  cannot  see  you  this  morning.' 

'  There,  you  see,'  Samuel  Bad- 
ger remarked,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  made  a  pleasing  hit, 
'I  was  light;  was  I  not?  Iwas 
pretty  sure,  from  what  I  know  of 
Mildred,  that  would  be  the  an- 
swer.* 

Eugene  felt  that  if  he  stayed  a 
minute  longer  in  the  room  he 
would  either  assault  Samuel  vio- 
Ifiotly  or  explode.    He  rose. 

*Now  do  you  know/  Mr.  Bad- 
ger said,  holding  up  his  pencil, 
'it  would  require  the  patience  of 


Job  to  sbarpen  thin.  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  broken  the  lead  three 
times.  Can  anything  be  more 
vexatious)  My  temper  is  quite 
tried  with  it.' 

So  ended  Eugene's  second  at- 
tempt. Most  lovers  would  have 
been  dashed  by  two  such  rebuffs ; 
but  our  dapper  little  man  had 
forearmed  himself,  and,  besides, 
he  knew  that  the  prize  was  worth 
winning.  He  called  with  a  second 
note  the  day  following. 

He  encountered  this  time  not 
Hector  nor  Samuel,  but  the  re- 
nowned Sally  herself  at  the  garden- 
gate.     Sally  smelt  a  rat. 

'  WeU,  Eugene/  she  said, '  here 
again !' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Badger,'  Eugene  re- 
plied quite  humbly.  '  I  am  afraid,' 
the  smooth  fellow  added  adroitly, 
'that  I  am  not  paying  you  the 
compliment  of  a  caU.  My  mother 
has  sent  a  note  to  Miss  Walsing- 
ham.  There  will  be  an  answer  j  a 
line  on  a  scrap  of  paper  will  do. 
Only  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music 
which  I  want  to  buy  in  the  town. 
She  got  it  at  Millar's,  I  believe.' 

He  dared  not  ask  to  see  Mil- 
dred again,  but  hoped  that  Sally 
might  say  something  about  it. 
SaUy,  however,  was  not  the  woman 
to  assist  him  in  his  contrivances. 

'  It  is  no  use  sending  that  note 
in  to  Miss  Walsingham  this  morn- 
ing/ Sally  said  slowly  and  steadily, 
but  she  did  not  allege  any  rea- 
son why. 

'  Indeed,  Mrs.  Badger  1' 

'Not  the  smallest  use/  Sally 
said  again. 

'Then,  Mrs.  Badger,'  replied 
our  tactician, '  I  may  as  well  walk 
with  you,  as  we  are  both  going 
the  same  way.' 

And  positively  Eugene  gratified 
Sally  Badger  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  chatted  away  quite  pleasantly; 
for  he  was  determined  to  keep  his 
temper,  and  win  his  game  at  the 
last.     In  this  instance  he  had  his 
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reward,  for  Sally,  in  the  course  of 
conyersation,  let  fall  that  she  and 
Hector  and  her  hushand  were 
going  into  the  country  the  follow- 
ing day. 

'  Good  opportunity  for  me  to 
call  on  Mildred/  thought  Eugene. 
*  Lucky  I  did  not  get  in  to-day  !' 

The  next  was  the  fourth  day. 
And  now  Eugene  wai«  actually 
shown  up   into  the  girls'   little 
nest,  where   he  had  never  been 
but  once  before  in  his  life.     Here 
he  found  Violet   lyiug    on   her 
couch,  but  no  sign  of  Mildred. 
Yiolet  welcomed   him  with  her 
sweet  smile  and  that  general  ex- 
pression of  good- will  which,  in 
her  sufferiug  face,  was  so  remark- 
able.    Eugene,  touched  with  her 
frailness  and  grace,  and  half  for- 
getting his  own  scheme,  sat  down, 
and,  in  his  lively  way,  began  to 
talk  chit-chat,  which  he  thought 
might  amuse   her.     And  Violet 
was  willing  to   be  pleased,  and 
grateful  for  his  kind  intention, 
and  once  she  actually  broke*  into 
her  merry  laugh  with  the  old  par- 
ticular note  of  fun.     The  laugh 
was  growing  less  frequent  of  late, 
but  still  it  was  heard  sometimes. 
At  last,  Eugene,  seeing  that  Mil- 
dred did   not    appear,   informed 
Violet  of  his  business,  which  was 
to  get  the  name  of  the  piece  of 
music  whichhe  particularly  wanted 
to   buy  for    tomorrow  evening. 
Violet  gave  him  the  name,  but 
told  him  that  Mildred  was  busy 
writing  letters.     So  our  hero  had 
to  march  otf  again,  and  yet  he 
had  not  come  for  nothing. 

*  Gone,  is  he  Y  Mildred  cried, 
looking  into  the  room  after  his 
departure.  *  Were  our  gloves  and 
our  hair  and  our  tie  all  in  order) 
Were  we  as  fascinating  as  ever  V 

*  Really,  Milly,*  Violet  said  re- 
proachfully, *  he  is  very  kind.' 

Eugene  had  not  worked  for 
nothing  so  far.  Mildred  would 
Bot  say  another  word  against  him 


afoer  Violet's  little   sentence   of 
commendation. 

Positively  next  morning  he 
was  there  again  ;  and  Mildred  saw 
him  ;  and  he  informed  her  that 
he  could  not  get  the  piece  of  music 
in  the  town.  Could  she — would 
she  lend  it  to  him  for  one  night 
only  %  He  would  bring  it  back  to- 
morrow. >  She  would  lend  it,  she 
replied,  readily ;  but  he  need  not 
be  in  any  hurry  to  return  it. 
O,  thanking  her  very  much,  he 
would  be  sure  to  return  it  to- 
morrow. Artful  Eugene!  He 
made  the  interview  surprisingly 
short  Not  a  sign  of  love — not 
a  glance,  not  a  token  ! 

He  brought  the  music  back  the 
next  day,  making  call  the  sixth. 
This  time  he  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and  found  Mildred  with 
two  girl  friends.  Eugene  took 
his  part  in  the  talk  briskly,  for 
he  was  a  master  of  carpet  chatter ; 
and  the  girls  laughed,  and  even 
cold  Mildred  smiled. 

Suddenly  the  maid  came  in. 

*  Any  letters,  miss  V 

*  Letters  !'  exclaimed  Mildred, 
horrified.  *  Here  is  one  that  wae 
particularly  to  go  to  the  General 
Post,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  in 
time.' 

*  But,  if  you  please,  miss,'  the 
maid  said,  knowmg  her  young 
mistress's  business  well,  Hhe 
mail  for  Edinburgh  leaves  in  Urn 
minutes.    No  catching  that,  miss.' 

*  How  provoking !'  Mildred  said. 
*  What  shall  I  do  ]' 

*  Let  me  go  with  it !'  cried 
Eugene,  starting  up.  ^  There  is 
still  twelve  minutes.  It  is  not 
more  than  a  mile.' 

*  0,  if  you  would  try,'  Mildred 
said  ;  '  it  is  a  long  way  ;  but  I  am 
most  anxious — ' 

*  Say  no  more.  Time  flies  1' 
exclaimed  Eugene,  snatching  the 
letter  from  her,  and  speakiog  ^^ith 
an  abruptness  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  not  ill-timed. 
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'If  H 18  to  be  done,  done  it  shall 

Had  he  been  trying  to  check 
the  wild  horse,  pluDging  into  the 
rashing  river,  or  scaling  the  bam- 
ug  hoope,  he  could  not  have 
spoken  more  Tigoronslj.  Off  he 
flew;  and  -when,  half  an  hour 
later,  Mildred  was  standing  at  the 
gate,  Mdding  her  friends  good- 
bje,  Eugene,  breathless,  bnt  tri- 
unphant,  turned  the  comer. 

'I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know/  he  ^aid,  *  the  letter  was  in 
time,  and  exactly  five  seconds  to 
fpare.' 

'Eeally,  Eugene/  Mildred  said, 
with  the  air  of  one  reproaching 
herself  for  being  slow  to  form  a 
generous  estimate,  *  I  must  say 
you  are  very  good-natured*  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you.' 

She  called  him  '  Eugene,'  just 
as  when  they  played  together  long 
ago.  She  pressed  his  hand  a  little 
as  she  said  good-bye.  He  was  at 
the  height  of  his  ambition, 

*  I  wonder  you  mention  it,'  he 
replied  gracefully.  *  It  was  not 
Biueh,  and  such  a  pleasure  to  me.' 

So  Eu^^ene  had  made  distinct 
way  in  Mildred's  favour,  and  all 
by  persistent  good  temper  and  the 
resolve  to  make  the  most  of  small 
opportunities.  He  who  lays  to 
heart  tbe  truth  that  a  proper  num- 
ber of  molehills  will  make  a  moun- 
tain has  a  key  to  success  in  life ; 
and  he  who  is  a  faithful  student 
of  this  novel  of  mine  shall  here- 
after marry  a  wife  with  bags  and 
bags  of  gold. 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

IH  WHICH  IfR.  DANIEL  RUDDOCK 
EXPLODES. 

^IXT  morning,  about  twelve 
•'dock,  Mrs.  Haddock  was  en- 
ebanted  by  the  announcement 
that  Miss  Walsingbam  had  called 


to  see  her.  This  prudent  mother 
knew  all  about  her  son's  series  of 
calls,  and,  from  this  reply  of  the 
Golden  Girl,  drew  her  own  conclu- 
sions, which  were  nothing  short 
of  dazzling.  I^he  flew  in  to  her 
husband's  room,  where  he  was 
surveying  a  pair  of  old  boots  with 
careful  eyes,  not  being  sure  whe- 
ther or  not  they  would  carry  an- 
other pair  of  soles. 

'Daniel,  Daniel  T  the  excited 
wife  called  out  in  a  stage  whisper, 
'  Mildred  Walsingbam  has  come  ? 

*Bee,  my  dear,'. said  her  hus- 
band, as  if  she  had  not  spoken, 
'  I  have  been  looking  at  this  shoe. 
I  am  greatly  afraid,  if  we  put 
another  sole  on,  the  thing  will 
come  in  two  bodily.' 

'  Never  mind  your  shoes,  Dan,' 
his  wife  said  hastily,  but  with 
perfect  good-humour.  *  Mildred 
Walsingbam  has  come.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Bee,' 
Daniel  answered,  pleased  because 
his  w ife  was  pleased .  H eal ly  it  was 
admirable  to  see  how  these  two 
kept  temper  with  each  other  when 
they  had  to  cross  from  line  to  line 
of  interest;  ordinary  folk  snap 
and  snarl  at  such  times.  'You 
can  see  her,  £ee,  can  you  not  9  I 
am  hardly  the  person  to  interfere 
in  such  matters.  Besides,  the 
drawing-room  is  cold,  and,'  Daniel 
added,  '  I  am  a  poor  f^ickly  devil.' 

'  I  only  came  to  tell  you,'  Bear 
trice  said ;  '  I  thought  you  would 
be  gratified.' 

'My  dear,  I  am  gratified,'  Daniel 
answered ;  and,  as  his  wife  went 
off,  he  took  up  his  shoes  again, 
remarking  to  himself,  '  The  right 
foot  is  safe  enough,  but  I  have 
serious  misgivings  about  the  left. 
O,  no  doubt  of  it ' — this  came  after 
another  inspection — *  that  "  up- 
per "  has  not  constitution  to  carry 
a  bit  of  brown  paper.' 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  flew  to  her 
son's  room,  and  call^  out  in  the 
same  Iqw  eager  voice, 
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*  Eugene !  Mildred  Walsingham 
has  come  !' 

'  Mother  T  Eugene  exclaimed, 
opening  the  door,  and  disclosing  a 
face  incredulous  in  its  joyful  sur- 
prise. 

*  Wait  about  five  minutes,'  Bea- 
trice said ;  '  then  come  into  thd 
drawing-room  accidentally.' 

Eugene  nodded,  and  Beatrice 
hurried  down-stairs,  but,  when 
she  had  taken  a  few  steps,  came 
back  again  to  her  son's  door. 

'  Eugene !  Not  more  than  five 
minutes  /  for  she  was  afraid  the 
Grolden  Qirl  might  escape. 

She  now  entered  her  drawing- 
room,  and  met  Mildred  with  such 
an  air  of  welcome  as  golden  people 
of  either  sex  and  every  age  re- 
ceive in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
this  world,  and  she  found  Mildred 
warmer  than  usual. 

*  I  was  sorry  not  to  dine  with 
you  the  other  night,'  Mildred  said. 
'  You  see  Violet  is  lonely  if  I  go 
out' 

*  Poor  dear,'  Mrs.  Euddock  said, 
and  with  feeling  too,  for  she  was 
not  hard-hearted  by  any  means, 
unless  where  her  own  interests 
were  concerned.  *  You  are  a  kind 
sister,  Mildred.' 

'  It  does  not  need  much  kind- 
ness to  wait  on  Violet,'  Mildred 
said;  'she  is  a  little  angel,  no- 
thing beside.  So  beautifully  pa- 
tient, such  a  tender  good  heart, 
80  self-forgetting,  so  merry  when 
pain  will  let  her.  I  am  never  so 
happy  as  when  we  are  alone  to- 
gether.' 

It  was  very  unusual  for  Mil- 
dred to  talk  in  this  way,  and  still 
more  unusual  for  her  voice  to 
tremble  with  feeling,  as  it  now 
did.  Mrs.  Ruddock,  like  a  true 
artist,  refrained  from  any  direct 
answer,  but,  sitting  near  to  Mil- 
dred as  she  did,  she  simply 
stroked  her  hand  in  a  sympathis- 
ing way,  and  then  gently  changed 
the  subject.      It  was  delicately 


done,  and  not  mere  acting:  altoge- 
ther, for,  as  I  have  said,  ^Beatrice 
had  not  a  hard  heart ;  tlie  Phari- 
sees of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
publicans,  are  ready  to  give  love 
for  love.  This  silent  sort  of  sym- 
pathy suited  Mildred  exactly,  for 
already  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  disclosure  of  emo- 
tion she  had  made. 

Presently  Eugene  entered,  and 
the  conversation  took  a  lively 
turn,  and  Mildred  began  to  relate 
with  much  animation  ho'w  Hector 
Badger  had  won  his  scholarship. 

*Not,'  said  Mildred,  *  that  the 
event  was  any  surprise  to  me.  I 
expected  that  Hector  would  do 
something  in  that  way.  He  studied 
very  hard ;  and  really  his  company 
is  most  delightful  when  he  gets 
over  his  shyness.' 

The  Golden  Girl  grew  so  warm 
in  praise  of  Hector  that  Eugene 
gave  up  all  for  lost.  But  Mrs. 
liuddock,  knowing  her  sex,  was 
not  discomposed.  Had  Hector 
been  what  Eugene  feared,  Mildred 
would  have  held  her  tongue. 

Immediately  after,  Mildred  told 
her  friends  that  Major  Sanctuary 
)>ad  been  entertaining  them  with 
wonderful  stories  of  Tickenham, 
the  air  and  the  waters ;  and  ^iil- 
dred  added,  with  a  slight  hesi- 
tation and  a  blush,  that  Violet 
had  heard  of  a  certain  Dr.  Ju- 
bilee there,  and  was  resolved  to 
consult  him. 

*So,'  she  said,  'Mrs.  Badger 
and  her  husband  will-  make  their 
holiday  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
are  all  going  to  Tickenham  for  a 
month.' 

Mrs.  Euddock  resolved  upon  a 
bold  stroke. 

*  How  singular !'  she  exclaimed 
'The  Major  came  here  and  told 
us  all  about  the  place,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  going  there  too !' 

*  Do  come,'  Mildred  said.  '  So- 
ciety will  be  so  pleasant.  I  aoi 
always  glad  for  Violet  to  have 
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people  aboat  ker  whom  she  knows. 
We  can  have  some  picnics.' 

The  Yiyacity  of  this  speech  en- 
chanted Mis.  Haddock,  who  now 
really  h^an  to  see  something  sub- 
stantial ahead.  Upon  Mildred's 
departme  she  went  again  to  her 
husband's  room. 

'Danf  she  cried  out  excitedly, 
'I have  something  to  tell  you.' 

'Bee,  my  dear,'  he  repUed,  'I 
have  something  to  tell  you.' 

*  Which  is  to  speak  first  V  asked 
Beatrice,  her  face  glowing  with, 
anticipations  of  triumph.  'Let 
me.' 

'Xo;  me  first/  Daniel  said. 
*  My  news  is  bad.  That  shoe  will 
not  bear  soleing  again.' 

'I  am  80  sorry,  Daniel,'  Bea- 
trice said,  with  a  sympathetic  face. 
The  tidings  of  a  hundred  pounds 
loss  just  now  would  not  really  have 
troubled  her.  *  Now,  Dan,  for  my 
news.  I  believe  that  Mildred  Wal- 
singham  will  marry  Eugene  !' 

'Well,  the  boy  will  be  pro- 
vided for,'  Daniel  replied,  not 
80  jubilantly  as  Beatrice  expected. 
The  iact  was,  hard  cash  alone 
moved  him  —  money  in  hand. 
'She  ¥rill  be  a  wealthy  woman 
—  very  wealthy  —  enormously 
wealthy— quarter  of  a  million — 
when  Uie  other  dies.* 

'They  are  going  to  Tickenham 
for  a  month,  DalL' 

*  Very  good,'  Dan  said,  not  see- 
ing much  in  that. 

'Dan.' 
*Bee.' 

'  We  must  go  to  Tickenham  for 
a  month.' 

*  0,  that's  where  the  wind  sits, 
is  itr  Daniel  said.  'Well,  the 
place  is  cheap.     I  do  not  object' 

*The  Badgers  are  going  too,' 
Beatrice  said.  '  We  must  be  care- 
ftQ  that  Hector  and  Lucy  are  kept 
apart.' 

'I  foigot  Hector,'  Daniel  said. 
*We  cannot  go.' 

'0,  we  must  go!'  Beatrice  re- 


plied, with  an  air  of  generalship. 

*  Our  going  is  indispensable ;  only 
we  must  be  cautious.  These  things 
have  often  to  be  faced  in  life.' 

*  How  are  you,  my  Lord  Booby  1' 
Daniel  cried  out,  breaking  into 
one  of  his  furious  apostrophes,  in 
which  he  now  indulged  whenever 
Hector's  name  was  mentioned. 
*How  do  you  find  yourself,  you 
great  beetlehead  ?  I  see  him  now, 
Bee,  blundering  along  the  road 
with  his  great  flat  feet,  and  his  arms 
hanging  by  his  side  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  him  !  Marry  a 
daughter  of  mine  !  0  you  great 
bull-calf,  get  out  of  my  sight  I' 

*  With  proper  care,  Dan,  all 
will  be  safe,'  Beatrice  said,  not 
discomposed  by  this  outburst. 

*  Proper  care  I'  Daniel  retorted. 

*  I  tell  you  what' — speaking  slow- 
ly and  deliberately  from  yery  ex- 
cess of  passion — 'the  very  first 
time  I  meet  Master  Hector,  I  will 
give  him  what  will  prevent  him 
from  ever  speaking  again  to  me 
or  mine.  I  tell  you  what  I  will 
say.  "Come  here,  pig-head!"  I 
will  call  out.  "  Come  here,  you 
flat-faced  numskull,  and  listen  to 
me !  Do  you  think  that  I — I, 
Daniel  Euddock — a  man  of  my 
fortune — will  ever  allow  a  big 
hoddy-doddy  like  you  to  marry 
my  daughter]  Take  yourself  off, 
Master  Hector,  or,  as  sure  as  you 
are  your  mother's  son,  I  will 
punch  your  dunder  head,  so  that 
you  will  never  pass  another  exam- 
ination, you  great  lumpy  oaf!" 
That's  what  I  shall  say  to  Hector 
the  first  time  I  meet  him,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Dan.' 

'  You  must  not,  Dan,'  Beatrice 
cried  out,  in  sincere  alarm — '  you 
must  not !' 

She  pictured  to  herself  the  scene 
if  her  husband  should  make  an 
onslaught  on  Hector  with  these 
selected  adjectives  and  substan- 
tives, and  she  thought  of  Mil- 
dred Walsingham  hearing  how  Mr. 
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Daniel  Buddock  had  addressed  a 
young  [man  for  \^hom  the  Golden 
Girl  evidently  felt  a  true  friend- 
ship.    Daniel  must  be  muzzled. 

'Otherwise,'  Beatrice  said  to 
herself,  '  Mildred  might  not  only 
get  out  of  conceit  with  Eugene, 
but  might  even  take  a  liking  to 
Hector  from  pure  contradiction.' 

*  No,  Dan,  no,'  she  said,  speak- 
ing aloud.  ^Instead  of  scolding, 
you  must  be  perfectly  civil  to 
Hector  when  you  meet — civil, 
Dan  —  unconscious.  You  must 
suspect  nothing;  you  must  have 
seen  nothing.  I  must  trust  to  my 
own  influence  with  Lucy.  One 
never  loses,  you  know,  Dan' — 
Beatrice  said  this  with  an  unplea- 
sant little  laugh — '  never  loses  by 
civility.' 

*  Civil  to  that  chap !'  Daniel 
growled.  *  Why,  if  I  hold  my 
tongue,  it  will  be  a  miracle.  I 
ought  to  be  corked  up  like  eham- 
pagne,  tied  down  and  wired,  and 
— ^ha !  ha !  ha ! — laid  on  my  side 
in  a  cool  place,  Bee.' 

Beatrice  laughed  immensely  at 
this  happy  comparison,  and  saw 
with  relief  that  her  husband  was 
getting  to  take  her  view  of  things. 

*You  are  so  droll,  Dan,'  she 
said.  *  Whenever  I  see  you  and 
Hector,  I  shall  think  of  a  cham- 
pagne-bottle, and  fancy  you,  Dan, 
lying  on  your  side,  wired  and 
corked,  in  a  cool  place.' 

She  laughed,  and  he  laughed ; 
and  thus  this  worthy  couple,  keep- 
ing their  tempers  together,  man- 
aged to  cairy  forward  their  selfish 
schemes  in  mutual  good-humour. 
Daniel  and  his  wife  had  learned 
that  each  must  give  and  take. 
Often  do  I  see  really  virtuous  and 
high-minded  husbands  and  wives 
engaged  in  honourable  undertak- 
ings, but  who  somehow  cannot 
take  five  steps  together  without 
quarrelling.  Now,  in  Daniel  and 
Beatrice  there  is  little  to  ad- 
mire  except  their  mutual  good- 


humour.  But  shall  we  not  admire 
that?  Children  of  this  world, 
how  much  wiser  are  ye  in  your 
generation  than  children  of  light ! 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

IN  WHICH  MAJOR  BAKGTUARY  LIS- 
TENS TO  *  AULD  LANG  SYNE  '  AND 
FAINTS  AWAY. 

A  FEW  days  after  these  import- 
ant events  a  fly  was  seen  driving 
slowly  up  the  main  street  of  Tick- 
enham ;  and  as  the  vehicle  crawled 
languidly  up  a  steep  ascent,  its 
occupant,  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  called  out  to  the 
driver, 

*  Faster,  faster,  my  man  !  Is 
this  the  side  of  a  mountain  t 
Have  I  one  hour — two  bours — 
three  hours  to  lose  1  We  travel,' 
the  passenger  said,  drawing  in  his 
head,  'just  as  if  there  was  a  fune- 
ral in  front  of  us.' 

There  was  a  slight  and  convul- 
sive increase  of  speed  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  the  fly  relapsed 
into  its  habitual   lumbering  mo- 
tion, and  our  friend  Major  Sanc- 
tuary within   fumed   and   ejacu- 
lated, and  related  small  narratives 
of  delay  and  obstyiction  to  him- 
self until  at  last  he  found  himself 
in   front    of   Mrs.    Marmaduke's 
house.     Mrs.  Marmaduke  herself 
was  standing  waiting  for  her  visi- 
tor, resting  on  her  gold-headed 
stick,   looking  quite   grand;  for 
her  fine  figure,  her  dark  piercing 
eyes,  and  her  snowy  hair  gave  to 
her  appearance  mingled  touches 
of  a<;e   and  youth,   dignity  and 
freedom,  most  striking  to  behold. 
Only  once,  as  she  waited  and  drew 
a  thoughtful  figure  on  the  dusty 
pathway  with  her  cane,  a  solemn 
expression  crossed  her  face,  and 
her     eyes     filled    with    a    deep 
pathetic  look,  as  if  she  were  busy 
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with,  the  far  past    She  shook  her 
head  with  sadness. 

*  How  frail  he  was  !'  she  said. 
*How  vain  !  How  empty  !  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  hearts  we 
^rk  must  have  in  our  time  that 
effigies  make  such  impressions 
nponusf  He  broke  my  heart — 
and  yet  I  would  not  have  been 
happy  with  him.  But  I  am  glad 
he  is  so  kind  to  Victoria,  not  all 
seliisL  0,  I  am  glad  he  is  not 
all  selfish ;  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
days  I  am  glad.' 

These  broken  reflections  were 
broaght  to  an  end  by  the  arrival 
of  the  fly,  out  of  which  the  Major 
stepped  in  a  mood  of  great  aspe- 
rity, and  drawing  forth  a  very 
lean  and  desponding  purse,  he 
fingered  its  contents  secretly,  and 
with  some  signs  of  misgiving. 

'  How  much  V  he  asked,  feeling 
his  coins  with  a  preoccupied  air, 
as  if  doubtful  whether  he  had  the 
required  sum. 

*  Half-arcrown  fur  the  fly,  sir,* 
the  man  said  civilly,  but  with  sig- 
nificant emphasis.  *  Hot  day,  sir. 
Something  for  the  driver,  sir.' 

*  Half-  a  -  crown  1'  roared  the 
Major,  in  a  most  leonine  way. 
'  My  good  man,  be  reasonable  and 
say  half  a  sovereign.  Lot  me  tell 
Tou  that  you  have  wasted  at  least 
three -and -six  penn'orth  of  ray 
Talanble  time,  so  that  as  the  trans- 
action stands  at  present,  you  owe 
roe  one  shilling.  And  M-^hat  do 
you  mean  by  talking  about  a  hot 
day?  Did  I  make  the  weather  1 
\k  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  do  you 
mean  that  I  made  the  weather] 
Something  for  the  driver,  too  I  I 
really  do  believe,'  the  Major  said 
at  last,  *  that  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  a  fifty  pound-note,  I 
have  ncithing  about  me  but  a 
threepenny- piece.' 

*  Never  mind.  Major,'  ^Irs  Mar- 
niaiiuke  said.  She  had  her  purse 
teady,  not  imnsed,  it  seemed,  to 
this  sort  of  juncture.      *  1  have 


got  three  and  sixpence  hera  Ton 
can  settle  with  me  afterwards.' 

*  Very  good,'  the  Major  replied, 
but  loftily,  for  the  driver's  bene- 
fit. '  Eemember,  as  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  have  change  for  a  fifty 
in  the  house,  and  as  I  have  a  bad 
memory,  it  may  be  a  losing  trans- 
action for  you.'  Here  the  Major 
laughed,  and  then  becoming  seri- 
ous again,  went  on,  '  I  must  cure 
myself  of  this  habit  of  carrying 
twenties  and  fifties,  and  nothing 
beside.  I  declare  to  you  the 
other  day  at  Paddington  Station, 
when  I  wanted  to  take  a  shilling 
ticket,  I  had  in  all  my  pockets — 
seven  pockets,  ma'am,  without 
counting  the  outer  one  of  my  over- 
coat— ^how  much  do  you  think  1 
Simply  a  hundred  -  pound  note 
and  a  halfpenny,  and  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  ma*am,  in  town  I  must 
have  stayed,  and  missed  my  train, 
only  that  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, whom  I  knew  slightly, 
happened  to  be  passing  by,  and 
made  it  all  right.  Even  then  the 
train  had  to  be  stopped  until  my 
change  was  properly  counted.  It 
is  a  bad  habit,  and  I  will  cure 
myself  of  it  at  all  risks.' 

While  the  Major  thus  rattled 
away,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  regarded 
him  with  the  same  meditative  and 
pathetic  expression  which  she  had 
worn  before  he  appeared ;  and 
saying  nothing  at  all,  she  walked 
into  the  house.  Sileuce  must 
never  be  where  Major  Sanctuary 
was,  and  so,  taking  breath  when 
he  found  she  did  not  speak,  he 
broke  out  afresh. 

'  That  reminds  me  of  what  hap- 
pened one  day  to  my  poor  dear 
departed  wife  an<l  myself.* 

At  this  word  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
face  lit  up  with  the  strangest  ex- 
pression. 

'Did  you  love  your  wife. 
Major?' 

The  question  itself,  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  asked,  and  Mrs. 
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Marmaduke's  solemn  and  soirow- 
fal  aiiy  all  combined  to  surprise 
the  Major. 

'  Love  my  wife  !*  he  repeated  in 
wonder.  *Why  do  you  askf 
Then,  thinking  the  question  of 
no  moment,  he  fell  into  his  usual 
style.  'Of  course  I  loved  her! 
It  is  part  of  the  agreement :  ''Love, 
honour,  and  obey."  No,  by  the 
way,  that  is  the  other  side.  But 
there  is  something  of  that  kind 
that  we  say  too,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. Of  course  I  loved  her. 
Military  man,  ma'am.  Always 
obey  your  orders,  and  that  to  the 
very  letter.  Eh,  eh,  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke  V 

'Tes,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said 
dreamily;  'I  wondered  if  you  loved 
her,  or  if  it  was  only  a  marriage 
of  convenience.' 

'Not  a  grain  of  convenience 
in  it !  Fell  in  love  with  her  all 
of  a  sudden,  just  like  leaping  a 
gate ;  and  then  off  we  set  over 
the  field  together,  and  a  very 
pretty  pair  of  riders  too,  although 
I  say  it.' 

*  And  were  you  happy  V 

'  Happy  !'  exclaimed  the  Major, 
'  never  knew  such  happiness !  We 
were  so  happy,  ma'am,  that  hang 
me  if  we  did  not  want  every  day 
to  be  forty-eight  hours  long.  It 
was  perfect  champagne — a  life  of 
champagne !  Each  new  day  drawn 
like  a  cork  that  goes  flying  up 
into  the  sky;  and  then  it  was 
wine,  ma'am,  wine — sparkling, 
feathering,  foaming — ^wine  of  en- 
joyment all  the  day  through. 
Happy  man  !  By  Jove,  ma'am ' 
— the  Major  struck  the  table — 
'I  think  it  was  almost  as  well 
that  pathetic  event  ended  it  It 
was  too  much — quite  too  much  !* 

'  And,  Major,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
said,  in  the  same  grave  measured 
voice,  'while  all  this  was  going 
on,  and  the  corks  were  flying,  and 
the  wine  feathering,  and  you  were 
sighing  for  days  forty-eight  hours 


long,  did  you  ever  cast  a  thought 
back  on  Fanny  Field — ^little  Fanny 
Field  r 

<Ma*am  !'  the  Major  said,  petri- 
fied instantaneously  in  the  midst 
of  his  rushing  loquacity.  '  Ma'am  I' 
He  could  say  no  more. 

'  I  say,'  repeated  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, with  graver  eyes  and  voice, 
*  when  you  leaped  that  gate,  and 
fiew  over  the  ground  at  your  wife's 
side,  did  you  ever  think  of  little 
Fanny  Field  V 

The  Major  had  lost  what  Httle 
colour  he  usually  showed  upon 
his  cheeks,  and  his  lips  almost 
refused  to  move. 

'  What  do  you  know  about 
Fanny  Field  f  he  asked  in  gasps. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mrs.  MsTmsL- 
duke  crossed  the  room,  and  taking 
in  her  hands  a  china  vase  said,  in 
a  very  low  voice, 

'  Do  you  remember  ever  having 
seen  a  vase  like  this  f* 

'Cannot  say  that  I  do,'  the 
Major  answered,  but  his  voice 
was  awestruck. 

'  I  see  a  picture,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke said,raising  her  hand  intheair 
and  now  speaking  with  a  surpris- 
ing demonstration  of  solemnity, 
although  there  was  nothing  histri- 
onic about  it.     'It  is  a  shaded 
drawing-room,  and  at  a   table  a 
girl  is  standing  clad    in   black. 
The  house  is  sad  and  still,  and 
her  face  is  white,  and   upon  it 
there  are  traces  of  deep  grief  and 
fresh  tears.     And  while  her  tears 
fall  she  is  arranging  a  few  flowers 
in  two  china  vases,  for  she  loved 
flowers!  she  loved  flowers !    Even 
in  her  hours   of  mourning  she 
could  not  be  without  flowers.' 

The  Major  stood  exactly  like  a 
figure  of  stone,  lus  cheeks  per- 
fectly white,  and  he  did  not  even 
seem  to  breathe. 

'The  door  opens,'  continued 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  'and  the  gzri 
brushes  ofiF  her  tears  and  welcomes 
her  visitor.    It  is  a  young  man— 
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I  lundsome  man — ^a  man  with  a 
militaiy  air.  She  darts  forward 
to  meet  him ;  then  something  in 
his  manner  bids  her  shrink  hack 
a  little.  She  puts  ont  her  hand 
^jljy  and  he  takes  it  coldly,  and 
for  a  moment  neither  speaks.' 

Not  a  syllable  from  the  Major  ! 
^oi  the  qniver  of  an  eyelid  !  He 
vtB  stony  and  speechless  with  the 
intensity  of  suspense  and  amaze- 
ment 

*  The  girl  sees  all — ^knows  all — ^In 
a  moment,'  Mrs.  Marmadnke  went 
on.    'She  takes  one  of  the  vases 
in  her  hands,  and  to  conceal  her 
heartbreak  she  begins  to  arrange 
Uie  flowers,  and  while  she  does 
this  she  says,  "  When  yon  asked 
me  to  marry  yon  I  was  a  girl  with 
great  expectations.  I  ama  penni- 
lees  orphan  now,  and  yon  ought 
to  be  set  free."     Then  she  bends 
OTer  her  flowers  again,  and  he  re- 
pUea,    ''Fanny,  you    are  right. 
Times  have  changed.    To  part  is 
beat  for  both  of  us.     God  bless 
you!  Good-bye!"  Then, without 
raising  her  eyes,  she  sees  him  come 
to  her  side.     He  kisses  her  cheek, 
and  he  had  better  have  driven 
a  knife  into  the  place,  she  would 
have  felt  it  less.     Then,  without 
looting,  she  sees  him  go  softly  to 
the  door;  he  opens  it,  just  for  a 
minnte  he  gazes  back,  and  that 
moment  the  vase  drops  from  her 
band  and  is  shivered  on  the  floor, 
ahatteied,  like  her  heart  and  her 
hopes;  shattered  as  this  vase — 
its  companion — ^is  shattered  now !' 
Saying  this,  and  flaming  into 
uger  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.   Mar- 
madnke dashed  the  vase  on  the 
gnmnd,  and  the  pieces  flew  hither 
aod  thither  over  ihe  floor ;  and  she 
talked  to  the  window  to  hide  her 
amotion,  for  her  breast  was  burst- 
ing with  remembered  grief  and 
pnnt  excitement.    But  the  Ma- 
jor never  moved,  never  spoke; 
>^  sfciU  as  if  waiting  for  some- 
thing more  awful  yet  to  come. 
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Presently,  Mrs.  Marmadnke,  re- 
covering herself,  came  back  and 
stood  right  before  him. 

'  Look  up.' 

Mercy  and  sorrow  were  in  her 
voice. 

He  looked  up  obediently,  like 
an  automaton. 

'  Set  your  eyes  on  my  face  and 
think.' 

He  obeyed  again. 

'  Now  think  of  this  face  as  it 
may  have  been  forty-two  years 
ago  this  very  day,  and  ask  your- 
self, "  Have  I  ever  seen  it  before  t" ' 

Still  like  a  mechanical  figure, 
the  Major  lifted  his  eyes  to  her 
face  and  gazed  at  her  steadfastly. 
Then  he  became  as  one  who, 
gazing  on  the  empty  air,  sees  the 
face  of  an  awful  phantom  emerge 
feature  by  feature  from  the  va- 
cancy ;  and  as  the  fEtce  forms  itself 
more  and  more  completely,  so  do 
his  fear  and  anguish  increase,  until 
at  last,  when  the  face  is  fimshed, 
his  agony  too  is  at  the  height, 
and  strikes  him  to  the  earth. 

'Fanny!'  the  Major  gasped, 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

'  Fanny  !'  He  looked  up  at  her 
again  as  he  sat,  and  the  sight 
seemed  too  much  for  him.  Whiter 
he  could  not  grow,  but  his  eyes 
closed  and  he  sank  back.  The 
Major  had  truly  and  honestly 
fainted  away. 

Mrs.  Marmadnke  was  a  different 
woman  in  a  moment.  She  began  to 
cry,  and  to  flutter  about  the  room, 
going  to  the  bell,  then  coming 
back  irresolute,  until  at  last  she 
hurried  to  the  sideboard,  and,  fill- 
ing out  a  bumper  of  brandy,  she 
came  to  the  Majorca  side  sobbing 
and  crying,  the  brandy  shaking 
over  the  sides  of  the  glass  and 
her  tears  falling  as  fast.  But  the 
Major  made  no  sign.  The  hue  of 
his  cheek  was  ashen,  death  itself 
could  not  have  been  more  death- 
like to  the  eye.  Without  breath, 
or  colour,  or  motion,  there  he  lay 
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And  she,  toached  by  his  snfifer- 
ing,  fearful  perhaps  tliat  she  had 
killed  him,  or  more  likely  acting 
on  impulse,  without  knowing  what 
she  did,  bent  down  and  kissed 
his  cheek.  Then  his  eyes  opened, 
and  with  her  help  he  managed  to 
drain  the  bumper  off  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  brandy  revived  him  after 
a  minute,  and  he  began  to  speak 
feebly,  with  long  pauses  between 
each  difficult  word. 

*  There  are  men  of  this  stamp 
whom  anything  sudden — any  little 
tidings,  you  know — quite  knock 
up.  Can't  stand  it  Uncommon 
fine  fellows  in  other  ways,  but 
can't  stand  that.  Why,  there  is 
Sir  Claude  Torranne — Irish  family 
— strong  build  ;  six  foot  four,  and 
a  good  cross  country  man.  There 
was  no  heir  for  a  long  time,  and 


even  then  my  lady  persisted  al 
the  time  it  would  be  a  girl.  Si 
Claude  declared  it  would  be  a  boy 
Very  good.  The  day  came,  A I 
was  well  over,  and  Sir  CIaud< 
was  in  his  dining-room.  Thi 
maid  ruehed  suddenly  in,  calling 
out  •'  A  boy !  a  boy !"  I  assure  you 
at  the  word  Sir  Claude  fainted 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
drunk  five  glasses  of  brandy — five 
large  glasses,  I  pledge  you  my 
word — * 

Here  the  M«gor  stopped.  His 
lips  again  refused  to  serve  him. 
He  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke's  face,  and  the  sight  of  her 
tears  turned  his  feeling  into  a 
new  channel.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands  vacantly  as  if  seeking  some- 
thing; then,  quivering  with  an 
onset  of  grief  and  shame,  sank 
sobbing  down  and  hid  his  face. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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This  evening  I  shall  see  him,  when  a  few  slow  hours  have  passed, 
And  the  waiting  will  seem  nothing  when  he  clasps  my  hand  at  last 
I  know  he  will  be  watching  upon  the  crowded  stair; 
And,  though  I  do  not  raise  my  eyes,  I  shall  see  that  he  is  there. 

O,  he's  a  king  among  them,  and  his  face  is  dark  and  strong ; ' 
And  I  know  he  loves  me  only,  he  has  told  mo  that  so  long. 
He  may  dance  witli  fairer  maidens,  may  laugh  and  talk  and  smile ; 
But  our  two  hearts,  to  their  own  joy,  together  dance  the  while. 

He'll  come  to  claim  the  dances  I've  kept  for  him  apart. 
And  the  flood  of  love-light  from  his  eyes  will  overflow  my  heart ; 
And  '  in  that  light  I  shine  for  him  of  all  that  throng  the  star,' 
He'll  tell  me,  as  we  watch  them  from  the  dim  recess  afar. 

I'll  wear  the  flowers  of  jealousy — pale  yellow  roses  fair — 
That  lie  may  say  he  envies  them  for  nestling  in  my  hair, 
And  tell  me,  *  Sweet,  if  you'll  be  mine,  0,  never  shall  you  prove 
One  jealous  pang  within  the  charmed  circle  of  my  love  V 

I  know  he  has  but  little ;  I  know  we  shall  be  poor : 

He'll  only  say  that  love  is  strong,  and  he  must  work  the  more. 

And  shall  I  fear  the  poverty  of  which  his  love  n.akes  light  1 

Ah,  that,  please  God,  1*11  answer  among  the  flowers  to-night !     m.  t. 
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A  FAMOUS  DETECTIVE. 

{Memoirt  of  Vidoeq,  Chief  Agent  of  the  French  Poliee,     Written  by  ffimself 


To  family  of  Napoleon  L  had 
been  excluded    *for  ever'  from 
France  by  the  law  of  amnesty, 
and  the  Ministry  of  M.  Yillele 
had  ceme  to  an  end,  when,  in 
1817,  another  great  man  resigned 
office,  M.  Eugene  Fran9ois  Vidocq, 
chief  of  the  French  police.     He 
became   proprietor  of  a    paper- 
mannfactory  at  St.  Mand^,  and 
deyoted  his  leisure  to  writing  the 
Memoirs  now  before  us,  in  four 
volumes,  published  by  Lenon  in 
Paris.    Before  he  had  completed 
the  work  his  paper-making  specu- 
lation proved  a  failure,  and  the 
iamoos  old  police-spy  and  chief 
agent,  who  had  so  often  risked  his 
iSe  in  the  cause  of  justice,  was 
sbnt  np  in  the  ancient  prison  of 
the  actress-saint  P^lagie  for  the 
crime  of  owing  more  than  he  was 
able  to  pay.     There  he  wrote  the 
httt  volume. 

Poor  Vidocq ! — ^who  had  boasted 
that  he  found  Paris  infested  by 
thieves  and  assassins,  and  had  left 
it  the  safest  place  of  residence  in 
the  world;  who  believed  he  was 
destined  to  reform  the  penal  code, 
and  provide  the  only  possible 
effective  remedy  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime ;  who  had  endured 
80  many  hardships  and  dared  so 
many  dangers  at  the  call  of  duty 
—imprisonment  must  have  been 
fall  of  bitterness  to  him ;  and  in- 
deed there  are  traces  of  that  feel- 
ing in  not  a  few  of  his  concluding 

pages. 
The  'Memoirs'   are  curiously 

^ed  in  character  and  contents ; 

romantic  and  stirring  adventures 


abound  in  them;  they  contain 
stories  of  all  kinds  of  crimes  and 
criminals,  from  the  meanest  and 
most  cowardly  to  the  most  daring 
and  terrible ;  the  plans  of  pick- 
pockets, burglars,  thieves,  swin- 
dlers, assassins,  &c.,  are  laid  bare ; 
and  we  have  scenes  of  adventure, 
comic  and  terrible,  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  desperate  daring,  with 
here  and  there  stories  which  are 
both  coarsely  indecent  and  grar 
tmtously  offensive,  despite  the 
wit  and  humour  which  occasion- 
ally enliven  them.  The  entire 
work  has  indeed  so  much  in  it 
that  is  strange  and  picturesque 
that  some  who  first  read  it  pro- 
nounced it  romantic  fiction;  but 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  what  it  professed  to 
be.  The  names  are  those  of  real 
persons,  and  the  stories,  height- 
ened by  a  little  palpable  exag- 
geration for  the  sake  of  effective 
story-telling,  are  those  of  actual 
crimes  and  criminals,  upon  none 
of  which  was  any  doubt  thrown 
at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
Coco-Lacour,  who  was  M.  Vidocq's 
successor,  would  hardly  have  en- 
dured the  stories  told  of  him  as 
an  expert  professed  thief  before 
he  was  set  to  catch  a  thief,  if  they, 
for  instance,  had  been  imtrue. 
There  are  touches  of  deep  pathos 
and  feeling  in  some  of  the  inci- 
dents, some  keen  logical  reasoning 
on  the  subject  of  crime  in  gene- 
ral; and  every  page  is  replete 
with  incident  and  powerful  de- 
scriptive writing. 

Vidocq   was    no    believer    in 
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punisliment  for  the  lepresflion  of 
crime  so  long  as  punishment  was 
accompanied  by  degradation.    He 
thought  more  care  should  be  given 
to    remove  all  those    influences 
which  foster  criminal  propensities 
and  those  temptations  which  lead 
to  crime.     Prevention  was,  in  his 
opinion,  better  than  cure.  Justice 
was  neither  so  noble  nor  so  strong 
in  the  eyes  of  this  experienced 
French  thief-taker  as  Mercy  was. 
If  impunity  incites  to  crime  and 
encourages  the  criminal,  degrada- 
tion strengthens  evil  propensities, 
prevents  repentance,  and  renders 
reform  impossible.     ^  Have  you/ 
he  says,  *  wandered  &om  the  right 
path?    Would  you  retrace  your 
steps  ]     Do  you  wish,  in  all  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness,  to  lead  a 
nobler  life?      Your  desires   are 
vain.      Society  has    uttered    its 
anathema :   you  are  excommuni- 
cated.    The  judge  has  sentenced 
you  never  again  to  eat  the  bread 
of  honesty  and  peace.     You  are 
incorrigible,    you    are    outcasts ! 
Pariahs,  hope  is  no  longer  yours ; 
your  lives  are  forfeited  to  those 
whose    punishments    endure  for 
ever !   Why  speak  of  a  temporary 
punishment  when  you  know  its 
term  is  indefinite  ?  When  the  law 
has  done  its  worst,  public  opinion 
carries  on  the  punishment.    The 
law  sentences  you  to  six  months 
of  suffering  and  degradation ;  pub- 
lic opinion  prolongs  it  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.    The  law  takes  six 
months  of  your  existence;   the 
prejudiced  annihilate  all  that  re- 
mains of  it  1    The  worst  criminals 
are  always  those  who  have  been 
condemned.     To  use  ill  is  not  to 
correct.     How  is  it  that  we  carry 
on  that  mode  of  punishment  which 
is  inverse  to  our  aim  1    To  do  the 
work  of  perversion  and  corruption 
is  not  justice ;  to  degrade  is  to 
brutalise,  not  elevate,  human  na- 
ture.    I  have  seen  criminals  after 
they  have  been  freed  from  every 


sort  of  imprisonment ;  I  have  seen 
thoosands,  but  have  never  known 
one  actually  determine  during  his 
captivity  to  reform  and  live  a 
better  Ufe.'  He  adds  :  '  The  freed 
prisoner  who  is  poor,  and  pro- 
poses to  live  honestly  in  the 
future,  has  more  than  common 
virtue — ^he  is  heroic.  He,  a  pesti- 
ferous thing  which  society  detests 
and  avoids — what  security  has  he, 
unless  he  can  buy  it  with  money, 
for  being  permitted  to  work 
amongst  good  honest  people  1  He 
is  shunned  and  driven  out,  as  if 
he  were  a  leper.  If  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  kill  himself,  he 
must  seek  refuge  somewhere.  U 
you  repulse  him,  who  will  receive 
him  9  He  goes  from  you  to  youi 
enemies;  there  he  is  welcomed, 
there  he  is  helped,  and  there  he 
is  strengthened  for  greater  evil. 
It  is  you  who  increase  the  number 
of  malefactors;  and  when  you 
seek  an  object  for  your  pity,  seek 
it  in  him  whom  you  degrade  and 
punish  for  the  crimes  you  compel 
him  to  commit;  he  has  a  truer 
claim  to  it  than  his  victims  have. 
The  blood  of  the  infatuated  en- 
minal  and  that  which  he  sheds  is 
on  your  head !' 

The  chances  of  a  condemned 
criminal  escaping  public  exposure 
and  degradation  have  not  de- 
creased in  France  or  in  England 
since  Vidocq  wrote,  and  if  his 
words  had  any  truth  in  them 
then,  they  have  more  now.  One 
great  engine  has,  however,  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  progress 
of  crime  in  England,  in  which  the 
brave  old  French  police-officer  had 
the  strongest  faith.     He  wrote : 

'Justice  is  doing  its  work,  or 
rather  the  work  of  legislation. 
Justice  !  It  gives  the  blow,  and 
whom  does  it  strike  t  The  poor, 
the  ignorant,  the  unfortunate,  to 
whom  the  bread  of  education  has 
been  denied,  in  whom  no  moral 
principle  has  been  inculcated,  wlio 
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knownothiDgof  the  laws.  .  .  .  Let 
18  not  be  deceivecL  In  spite  of 
modem  prepress,  the  people  aie 
rtill  unedacated.  Learning  is 
abioad,  bat  she  seeks  only  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  wealthy ; 
the  lower  are  still  groping  their 
way  in  darkness — ^blindly,  at  hap- 
hazard, amidst  abysses,  gulfs,  bur- 
riera,  and  obstacles  of  fdl  kinds. 
And  yet  we  cry  woe  to  him  who 
mistakes  his  way  and  leaves  the 
ikigh-road  f 

Bat  here,  on  our  bookstall, 
one  only  dips  into  books,  skip- 
ping fsom  page  to  page ;  one  does 
not  read  them. 

We  find  the  detective  police 
bad  no  little  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, not  the  least  bebg  then, 
as  now,  stupidity. 

Hete  is  an  amusing  story  of  a 
Cheyalier  de  Malta,  the  Marquis 
DnboiBTelez,  an  old  emigrS,  whose 
nan-seryant  ran  away  with  a 
laige  sam  of  money  and  a  valu- 
able watch.  He  and  his  noble 
spoose  are  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement^  but  still  haughty  and 
unbending. 

*Tell  me,'  says  Vidocq,  'the 
names,  surname  and  Christian,  of 
yoor  servant' 

The  Chevalier  replies, 

'  0,  there's  no  difficulty  about 
tiiat    His  name  is  Laurent.' 

'  Where  does  he  come  fromf 

'  I  think  from  Normandy.' 

But  here  the  lady  interposes. 
She  is  quite  sure  that  he  was  bom 
at  St.  Quentin.  She  has  heard 
him  say  so  a  score  of  times.  She 
appeals  to  Cun^onde,  her  maid, 
who  b^  the  pardon  of  Madame 
la  Marquise,  and  thinks  he  came 
from  Lorraine. 

'What  is  his  family  name?' 
asb  Vidocq. 

The  Chevalier,  beginning  to 
grow  impatient,  thinks  he  has 
none. 

'Those  people  seldom  have,' 
says.    *  One  calls  them  what 


one  likes.  I  named  him  Laurent 
myself.  As  to  his  country,  it 
may  be  either  Normandy,  Cham- 
pagne, Picardy,  or  Lorraine; 
what  matters  V 

*  Can  you  describe  his  person  1' 
'  His  person — well,  his  stature 
is  of  the  common  size ;  and  his 
eyes  —  weD,  there  —  there,  like 
yours,  or  mine,  or  this  lady's. 
Eyes  are  all  alike,  and  there's 
nothing  remarkable  about  his 
nose.  And  then  his  mouth — 
good  Heaven  !  who  pays  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  his  servant's 
mouth  1  When  one  keeps  ser- 
vants it  is  not  to  look  at  them. 
His  hair  was  of  a  brown  or  chest- 
nut colour.' 

But  the  lady  thinks  it  was  fair 
hair,  and  her  maid  says  it  was  red; 
and  the  Chevalier  thinks  that  red, 
fair,  or  brown,  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence,  but  condescendingly 
volunteers  further  information 
by  saying  that  '  The  man  is  pro- 
bably still  known  as  Laurent, 
unless  he  has  adopted  another 
name.'  But  M.  Vidocq,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chevalier, 
requires  more  precise  information, 
and  assures  him  that  less  vague 
particulars  are  indispensable  if  he 
is  expected  to  find  the  thief. 
Expected  to  find  the  thief  1  Of 
course  he  is ;  what  else  was  he  put 
in  office  for  f  Does  he  expect  the 
Chevalier  to  do  his  work  1  *  I 
come  to  you,'  says  the  Chevalier, 
'  with  all  the  information  you  re- 
quire, so  that,  if  you  will,  you 
may  at  once  place  your  hand 
upon  the  thiefl  What  more  can 
I  dol  0,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  his  age  I  It  is, 
let  me  think,  thirty,  about  thirty ; 
or  it  may  be  forty,  perhaps  a  little 
more  or  less.' 

Here  the  lady's-maid  timidly 
interposes,  'He  was  not  so  old. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis ;  he  was  not 
more  than  four-and-twenty,  or,  at 
most,  twenty-five.' 
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^Well,  well,  w«ll,  younger  or 
older,  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  he 
has  stolen  my  money  and  my 
mother  -  in  •  law's  watch — that's 
enough  for  Monsieur  Yidocq.' 

'  Well,  not  quite !'  said  Vidocq, 
douhtless  with  a  smile;  and  asked, 
'  Who  recommended  this  man-ser- 
Tant  to  you  V 

*  O,  nobody  !  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  the  driver  of  a 
cabriolet  who  told  him  I  wanted 
a  man ;  at  least  that  was  what  he 
told  me.' 

'  And  did  you  take  him  into 
your  service  as  a  complete 
stranger]  Did  he  give 'no  refer- 
ences, bring  no  character  from  his 
last  place  V  asked  Vidocq  incredu- 
lously. 

The  Chevalier  consulted  his 
memory,  and  said  he  believed  the 
fellow  did  have  some  papers  ;  but 
who  cares  to  read  these  kind  of 
things)  *I  paid  no  attention  to 
them,  supposed  they  were  all 
right.' 

At  last,  after  a  cross-examina- 
tion which  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  haughtiness,  stu- 
pidity, and  impatience  of  the 
liarquis,  Vidocq  shakes  his  head 
and  ahrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
saye, 

^  How  do  you  imagine  I  can 
find  this  thief  1  You  can  tell  me 
nothing  about  him— absolutely 
nothing  1  There  is  not  a  single 
clue.' 

The  Marquis  grows  very  angry. 
'I  have  been  here  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  i'  he  cries ;  '  I  have 
answered  every  question  you  put 
to  me  1  What  do  you  mean  by 
telling  me  you  can  give  me  no 
assistance?  Must  I  catch  the 
thief  myself?  You  must  be  jok- 
ing I  It  was  a  very  different  thing 
when  your  predecessor,  M.  de 
Sartines,  was  here.  With  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  trouble  you 
have  given  me,  he  would  have 
caught  the  thief,  and  recovered 


my  watch  and  money.     I've  no 
patience  with  such  stupidity  T 

'bartines  was  a  clever  man, 
Monsieur  le  Marqnis,  I  admit, 
but  he  could  not  work  miracles  T 

This  made  the  Marquis  angry; 
he  threatened  to  complain  of 
Vidocq  to  the  Prefect,  to  accuse 
him  of  insolence  and  carelessness, 
to  exercise  all  the  influence  of  his 
position  to  obtain  his  di&miseaL 
He  had  friends  on  the  Right  side, 
he  would  get  the  deputies  of  his 
province  to  bring  the  case  up  in 
the  tribune,  and  so  on. 

This  cane,  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  Vidocq 
often  had  to  encounter  in  tracing 
out  robberies  to  those  who  com- 
mitted them,  is  followed,  in  the 
pages  we  have  opened,  by  that  of 
a  vine-dresser  in  Conflans-Saint- 
Honorine  who  had  been  robbed 
by  a  woman  of  the  street  She 
invited  him  to  treat  her  to  wine, 
and  with  his  permission  went  to 
fetch  a  dear  young  female  friend 
te  join  them  in  a  social  glass, 
carrying  with  her  his  watch,  and 
never  retigming. 

•What  kind  of  woman  was 
she  ¥  inquired  Vidocq. 

'Well,'  said  the  farmer  medi- 
tatively, 'she  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  old,  neither  too  stout  nor 
too  thin — like  a  gammon  of  bacon, 
plenty  of  lean  and  plenty  of  fat ; 
stood  about  five  feet  all  but  ei^ht 
or  nine  inches;  had  a  rather 
large  tumed-up  nose,  and  wore  a 
lace  cap ;  her  nose  was  about  as 
big  as  that  paper-weight  on  your 
desk,  and  it  was  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  pear;  with  a  red  petti- 
coat and  blue  eyes;  and  she  had 
a  rose-coloured  snuff-box,  and  it 
was  full;  her  shoes  were  tied 
with  pack-thread,  and  she  wore 
stockings  of  some  colour  which  I 
can't  remember.' 

One  of  the  many  curious  things 
in  the  'Memoirs'  is  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  Parisian  thief 
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vhen  he  is  compelled  to  seek  a 
department  He  is  out  of  his 
element,  like  a  man  newly  blind- 
folded with  iko  ono  to  cry  '  Take 
can  f  Moreover,  he  hates  proTin- 
dal  thieyes :  there  is  no  honour 
imcMigst  them;  they  are  always 
betiayiog  each  other ;  he  is  afraid 
of  them.  Paris  is  like  a  nursing- 
mother  to  them,  and  they  cling 
to  her  even  when  by  so  doing 
they  compromise  their  chances  of 
eac^ing  punishment.  If  he  had 
been  aho)  firom  the  moon,  the 
Pariaian  thief  could  not  feel  more 
bewildered  or  behave  more  awk- 
wardly than  he  does  in  a  country 
town.  Provincial  French  thieves, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  at 
home  in  Paris,  or  any  other  place, 
if  there  ia  only  something  to  be 
atolen.  TJhi  bene  ibi  patria  is 
their  motto.  But  they  never  lose 
their  provincialisms ;  in  dress, 
manner  language,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly conntnlied,  and  remain  so 
however  long  their  residence  in 
Paris.  They  are  not  so  sharp, 
nor  have  tiiey  that  fertility  of 
resource  which  characterises  the 
Parisian  criminal.  So  says 
Vidocq. 

He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the 
Pariaian  criminal  of  his  day  had 
a  real  horror  of  bloodshed,  and 
nzely  carried  arms,  and  that  when 
a  murder  was  committed  by  one 
of  them  the  murderer  was  usually 
Bome  clumsy  novice  commencing 
his  career.  The  older  and  more 
experienced  robber  calculated  con- 
lequenoes  more  carefully.  '  They 
do  not  set  their  all  upon  a  cast' 
Vidocq  says,  *  Provincial  thieves 
ue  less  civilised  than  Parisian 
thieves  are;  they  experience  no 
npugnance  to  bloodshed,  but  are 
often  cruel  and  sanguinary,  as  well 
aa  rash  and  desperate.  A  thou- 
land  barbarous  traits  recorded  in 


judicial  records  will  suffice  to  sup- 
port my  assertion-.' 

'Hereditary  thieves,'  says  our 
author,  '  are  mostly  Jews  and  gip- 
sies, who  are  trained  up  to  robbery 
&om  their  cradles.' 

M.  Yidocq's  opinion  of  pro* 
vincial  thieves  is  fully  supported 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  those 
known  as  Chauffeurs,  who  syste- 
matically tortured  their  victims 
by  roasting  the  soles  of  their  feet 
to  make  them  confess  where  they 
had  concealed  their  money.  They 
did  their  work  in  bands,  each  witJk 
its  captain,  and  sent  out  agents, 
disguised  as  travelling  hawkers, 
to  discover  where  they  had  a  sure 
chance  of  finding  concealed  money. 
These  hawkers  were  excessively 
crafty,  and  generally  contrived  to 
obtain  shelter  under  the  hospit- 
able roofs  whose  owners  they  be- 
trayed in  the  night  to  torture  or 
death. 

One  of  the  most  touching  of 
the  stories  told  is  that  of  the 
beautiful  Ad^le  d'£scars,  whose 
desperate  efforts  to  retrace  her 
steps  from  crime  and  immorality 
to  honesty  and  virtue  are  described 
with  lifelike  force  and  great  de- 
scriptive power.  It  is,  however, 
too  long  for  retelling.  The  epi« 
sode  of  Court  and  Kaoul  in  the 
third  volume  is  also  full  of  feel- 
ing and  pathos. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Vidocq 
had  a  son  named  Julius,  who  was 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  and, 
when  liberated,  was  employed  by 
his  father  at  St  Mande.  Perhaps 
this  had,  with  the  father's  own 
early  experience,  something  to  do 
with  the  evident  pity  and  tender* 
ness  he  had  for  weak-minded 
wrong-doers,  who  had  not  sufficient 
moral  courage  or  mental  strength 
to  repel  temptation. 

A.  H.  WALL. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  BLAGKMB8S  OP  NIOHT. 

T  eix  o'clock  the  next  mom- 
ig  Mr.  Gsyie  was  making  his 
dy  into  the  Camden-road.  Over- 
ight,  pacing  the  silent  desoUte 
jreets,  be  had  decided  what  to 
D.     He  vould  break  the  news 

>  Susan.    Uuless  Fortune  meant 

>  turn  utterly  against  him,  he 
lit  that  he  should  be  the  first  to 
my  the  tidings  out  to  Enfield, 
ad  so  score  one  trick  in  a  game 
lat  would  require  the  moat  care- 
il  playing.  While  hie  niece  waa 
ring  her  shot  about  Oliver  Dane, 
;  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  fell 
rom  heaven  to  earth.  The  whole 
ime  occupied  by  her  nanative 
ould  have  been  reckoned  by  se- 
onds,  yet  years  ere  then  had 
appeared  to  him  a  shorter  period. 

How  he  had  held  his  paper  so 
hat  it  did  not  cTsn  ruetle,  bow 
16  compelled  his  voice  to  utter 
he  words  he  spoke  without  a 
remor,  were  mysteries  he  could 
lot  have  explained  himself.  Save 
or  a  certain  ring  of  trlomph  in 
lis  tone  he  was  unable  to  repress, 
Dliver  Dane  and  Susan  Drum- 
nond  might  have  been  total 
ibmngers  to  the  banker. 

This  waa  the  hidden  rock  he 
lad  always  instinctively  known 
rtood  in  his  way  to  port.  Now 
ne  fully  understood  the  reason  of 
Susan's  unaccountable  blushee. 
A,t  last  he  comprehended  why 
ihe  was  at  once  so  Mendly  and 
30  indifferent.  Everything  which 
bad  puzzled  him  aboat  the  girl 
was   clear  at  last;    far,  far  too 


clear.  But  she  could  not  tnftny 
this  man.  All  was  not  loet.  On 
the  contrary,  in  this  awfiil  trou- 
ble he  would  be  of  such  comfort, 
he  would  BO  watch  ove;  her,  so 
sympathise  with  her  ev«Ty  mood, 
that  for  very  gratitude's  sake  she 
must  at  length  give  bim  love. 
And  then  he  strove  tc  think  he 
would  rather  not  chaLge  matters 
even  if  he  could.  It  vras  for,  far 
better  she  should  bave  had  a 
lover  and  found  bin:  worthless. 
At  his  age  it  was  ecu-cely  to  be 
expected  a  young  gir!  could  give 
him  the  first,  romantic,  unreal 
dream-love  of  a  woman's  life ;  hut 
the  love  that  lasts  would  be  his— 
the  love  founded  oi  a  rock — on 
respect,  esteem,  reaion,  and  affec- 
tion. No  more  will,  unpractical, 
dangerous  liiendships  with  hand- 
some young  fellows  like  Lai 
Hilderton;  no  mining  about  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  that  sinfiil 
reprobat«  Sir  Geofrey;  no  more 
gsllopa  with  her  easy  familiar 
couain  the  centaur.  "Ibe  bright- 
ness of  her  morning  waa  gone, 
and  she  would  noir  settle  down 
and  make  a  more  charming  wife, 
with  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
cbeekci,  than  she  ever  could  have 
done  in  the  sunshine  of  a  ridi- 
culous and  impossible  engage- 
It  is  always  wise  to  make  tba 
beat  of  a  bad  baigain;  and  as 
Mr.  Gayre  rode  leisurely  along, 
he  became  so  exceeding  wise  that 
he  finally  felt  thankful  such  a 
person  as  Oliver  Dane  was  in 
exiatenca 
'1  will  make  myself  n«cenvf 
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now/  he  decided  ;  *  and,  when 
ber  sorrow  is  a  little  spent,  she 
will  not  be  able  to  do  witliout 
me.' 

A  pleasant  yision,  truly.  Poor 
dear  Susan,  with  those  wonderful 
brown  eyes,  coming  to  him,  not  as  a 
ministering  angel,  but  as  a  sorely 
wounded  dove,  weeping  out  her 
grief  on  his  bosom,  sobbing  her 
tears  in  his  arms,  feeling  Mm  a 
tower  of  refuge  in  her  time  of 
trouble,  and  giviug  this  disin- 
terested suitor  the  last,  best, 
strongest  love  of  a  strong  unself- 
ish nature  ! 

Men  of  Mr.  Gayre's  type  are 
all  too  apt  to  imagine  FroTidence 
delights  to  play  into  their  hands. 

Certainly  on  that  autumn  morn- 
ing, between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Gayre  felt  God  was  on  his 
sida 

The  longer  he  thought  about 
the  matter  the  more  satisfied  he 
became  that  things  were  working 
round  to  promote  his  own  happi- 
ness and  Susan's  welfeure. 

Out  of  evil  good  would  come. 
When  she  had  got  over  the  fret 
of  losing  her  lover,  she  would 
bring  him,  Nicholas,  the  whole  of 
ber  great  loyal  heart.  Had  the 
man  died,  had  untoward  circum- 
stances separated  her  from  Oliver 
Dane,  she  might  never  have  re- 
covered the  blow.  But  foigery, 
embezzlement,  the  dock,  and  a 
felon's  doom,  must,  he  argued, 
hurt  a  woman's  pride,  and  crush 
ber  love,  and  dear  the  course  for  a 
suitor  IOlo  himself,  unexception- 
able in  all  respects  save  that  un- 
lucky item  of  aga  Not  for  one 
moment  did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr. 
Gayie  that  Oliver  Dane  might  be 
ixmocent.  He  knew  Golvend  and 
Snrlees  weU.  Mr.  Golvend,  in- 
.deed,  kept  his  private  account  at 
Gayres',  and  he  had  often  heard 
tbat  gentleman  speak  in  almost 
affectionate  terms  of  that  young 
fellow  Dane,   remanded  on  the 


previous  afternoon,  l)ail  being  re- 
fused. 

He  was  aware  that  at  one  time 
Mr.  Golvend  had  thought  of  tak- 
ing his  clerk  into  partnership. 
Such  a  termination  of  the  busi- 
ness connection  was  spoken  about 
both  by  Mr.  Golvend  and  Mr. 
Surlees.  Of  late  Mr.  Surlees, 
however,  had  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  their  employS.  The  question 
possessed  so  little  interest  for  Mr. 
Gayre,  that  when  both  principals 
wrangled  a  little  about  Dane,  he 
only  considered  that  person  a 
bore;  but  now  he  remembered 
all  their  utterances,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  the  young  man 
must  have  been  engaged  in  a 
course  of  fraud  for  years.  He 
knew  Mr.  Dane's  appearance  per- 
fectly well — hiii  voice,  accent,  and 
manner  had  always  struck  the 
banker  as  quite  unsuitable  to  his 
actual  station. 

*  A  gentleman  to  the  backbone, 
sir,'  old  Mr.  Golvend  remarked  ; 
and  now  that  *  gentleman'  was  as 
good  as  couTicted. 

'  Surlees  is  not  a  person  to  show 
mercy,'  considered  Mr.  Gayre. 
*  It  will  be  penal  servitude.  Well, 
not  so  long  ago  he  would  have 
been  hanged  !'  Gheered  by  which 
consolatory  reflection  the  banker 
proceeded  on  his  way. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  The 
Seven  Sisters'-road  looked  its  best 
as  Mr.  Gayre  rode  along.  Tot- 
tenham Valley,  which  lies  just 
behind  the  Manor  House  Tavern, 
seemed  literally  steeped  in  sun- 
shine ;  the  morning  air  blew  fresh 
and  pleasant;  the  ground  was  hard, 
and  echoed  cheerily  the  sound  of 
the  horse's  hoofs.  Yes,  though  the 
blow  had  been  severe,  Mr.  Gayre 
felt  he  was  recovering  from  it. 
Things  were  not  so  bad  that  they 
might  not  have  been  a  great  deal 
worse.  This  trouble,  properly 
utilised,  must  draw  Susan  nearer 
to  him — nearer  and  nearer  still. 
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Now  he  knew  bis  ground,  and  be 
bad  never  known  it  before.  Put- 
ting  up  bis  boise  at  a  large  Hotel 
in  Enfield  Higbway,  be  walked 
on  to  Mrs.  Arbery's  bouse.  As 
be  pushed  open  the  small  gate  he 
caught  the  flutter  of  a  woman's 
dress  in  the  garden;  and,  next 
momenti  Susan  turned  and  saw 
him. 

*Why,  Mr.  Gayre,*  she  cried, 
'what  has  brought  you  here  so 
early  f  How  is  Maggie  f  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  Sir  Geof- 
frey, is  there  V 

She  did  not  know,  she  had  not 
a  notion  of  the  trouble  impending ; 
and  for  a  moment  Mr.  Gayre's 
heart  smote  him  when  he  thought 
of  the  sorrow  he  was  bringing  to 
the  dear  fair  girl,  who  had  never 
looked  sweeter  or  lovelier  than  at 
that  instant 

'  My  niece  is  wellj  thank  you,' 
be  answered,  *and  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  well  also  when  I  saw  him 
last  night.  I  have  come  to  see 
you,  Miss  Drummond.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  I  think  you 
would  rather  know  irom  me  than 
— strangers.' 

*  Something  bad  V 

*  I  fear  you  will — I  know  you 
must — think  so.' 

'  Whom  does  it  concern  V 

*  Mr.  Dane.' 

'  My  God  !' — her  lips  rather 
shaped  the  words  than  said  them 
— '  is  he  ill,  or  dead  V 

'J^eitber.  But  let  us  go  into 
the  house.  This  garden  is  so 
public,  and — ' 

Without  a  word  she  led  him 
into  the  drawing-room,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  Seward- 
stone  and  the  Essex  hills ;  shut 
the  door  close ;  and  then,  tumiug 
to  the  banker,  said, 

'Now,  what  is  iti' 

*  I  bring  very  bad  news.'  He 
hesitated. 

'I  know  you  do;  what  is  it, 
Mr.  Gayre)    Don't  keep  me  in 


suspense.  What  have  yon  come 
to  tell  me  ?' 

'  Have  you  read  this  morning's 
paper  f 

'  No ;  it  is  in  the  next  room, 
but  I  have  not  looked  at  it.  0 
Mr.  Grayre,  what  is  wrong — what 
has  happened  f 

For  answer  he  produced  a  copy 
of  the  TimeSf  which  be  had  bought 
on  the  road,  and  gave  it  into  her 
hands,  indicating  a  particular 
paragraph. 

*  I  thought,'  be  said,  *  you  would 
rather  hear  of  this  from  me  than 
another.' 

She  did  not  answer.  She  was 
reading  the  brief  passage  in  yes- 
terday's police  report,  which  told 
her  her  ship  had  gone  to  pieces 
on  the  breakers.  She  finished  it; 
to  the  end ;  then  lifted  her  eyes 
to  Mr  Gayre'a  with  a  look  of 
dumb  entreaty  which  haunts  him 
even  now. 

*  My  love !  my  love  !'  she  mur- 
mured, and  sat  down  transformed. 

The  Susan  of  old  would  never 
walk  among  the  flowers  in  Mr. 
Arbery's  garden  again.  That 
Susan  was  dead  and  buried  ;  and 
Mr.  Gay  re  stood  marvelling  to 
see  the  change.  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before;  and 
the  banker  now  understood  that 
strauge  yearning  look  in  those 
sweet  brown  eyes.  The  minor 
chord  that  gave  such  a  strange 
sadness  every  now  and  then  to 
the  music  of  her  young  life  meant 
that  trouble  was  on  its  way  to 
meet  her — the  crushing  trouble 
she  now  saw  face  to  face. 

Minutes  paieed,  but  she  never 
spoke.  After  that  one  ciy  of 
agonised  despair  she  sat  silent 
and  motionless,  while  Mr.  Gayre, 
for  once  stricken  mute,  stood 
looking  at  her,  with  a  great  pity 
and  a  wild  jealousy  and  a  mad 
joy  all  contending  together  in  his 
breast. 

Through    the    window  which 
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looked  out  on   the  Esaex   hills 
bright  stmshine  fell   in    golden 
ban  acioes  her  hair,  her  white 
•oft  throat,  her  hands  lying  loosely 
dasped  together  in  her  lap.     The 
girl's  whole  attitude  was  that  of 
utter  abandonment    For  the  mo- 
ment she  seemed  stricken  down. 
She  and  hope  and  youth  and 
gaiefy  had    shaken    hands    and 
parted.    To  hare  seen  her  then, 
anj  one  might    have    imagined 
Sosan  Drammond  would  never 
laugh  or  smile  or  jest  again.    The 
iron  had  entered  into  her  soul. 
Forgery, emhesdemtnt/  The  words 
were  branded  on  her  heart.     The 
man  she  knew  so  well,  the  man 
she  loved,  accused  of  such  awful 
crimes !    It  appeared  impossible ; 
and  yet  there  before  her  eyes  lay 
the  story  in  black  and  white.  His 
accusers  said  he  had  forged  their 
signature;   the  proceeds  of  his 
imputed  crime  were  found  at  his 
lodgings.     The  notes  paid  over 
the  counter  of  the  Union  Bank 
were  discovered  in  his  portman- 
teau^ which  was  packed  as  if  for  a 
journey.    What  did  it  all  moan  1 
Tossing  in  a  sea  of  distressed  con- 
jecture, Susan  still  held  £ast  to 
one  saving  rope — he  was  innocent. 
If  the  whole  world  declared  him 
guilty  she  would  not  believe  the 
verdict      In   some  moment  of 
mental  aberration  she  might  have 
committed  a  great  sin  (Susan  felt 
she  could  do  wickedness  for  the 
lake  of  those  she  loved);   but 
OUver  Dane  1    No !    While  the 
ran  rose  and  the  sun  set  she  could 
never  believe  that.     He  might 
have  faultSy  and  he  had — Susan 
knew  them — but  he  was  perfectly 
beapable  of  such  an  act  as  this. 
He  would  want  her.  Vaguely  this 
blessed  thought  began  to  shoot 
tip— two  fair  green  leaves  of  pro- 
mise to  beautify  the  arid  desola- 
tbn  of  the  barren  land  to  which 
she  seemed  suddenly  transported. 
He  eould  not  do  without  her  help. 


He  had  no  relation,  she  knew, 
who  would  come  forward  at  such 
a  crisis.  To  all  useful  intents  and 
purposes  he  and  she  stood  utterly 
alone  in  the  world.  Adam  and 
Eve  were  perhaps  less  solitary  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  than  her 
lover  and  herself  in  what  some 
persons  consider  this  over-popu- 
lated world. 

Directly  that  idea  of  help 
crossed  her  mind,  she  looked  at 
her  watch,  and  said, 

*  There  is  an  up-train  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  I  shall  just  be 
able  to  catch  it,  Mr.  Gayre,  if  you 
will  excuse  me.' 

'Catch  it  I  Where  are  you 
thinking  of  going  V 

'  To  Oliver.  - 1  must  go  to  him 
at  once,  you  know — ' 

*No;  by  Heaven,  that  you 
shaVtl'  broke  out  Mr.  Gayre 
fiercely;  then  recollecting  him- 
self, he  added,  'Can't  you  trust 
me,  Miss  Drummond  ?  Only  say 
what  you  want  done,  and  I  will  try 
to  do  it.  If  time,  or  money,  or 
influence  can  help  you  in  this 
straiti  command  all  so  far  as  they 
are  within  the  compass  of  my 
power.'  ^ 

'Thank  you,'  she  answered 
earnestly,  'thank  you;'  and  al- 
most involuntarily  she  stretched 
out  her  hand,  which  he  took  and 
held  in  both  of  his  while  she  went 
on.  'We  are  so  lonely,  Mr. 
Ghiyre ;  we  are  so  far  more  lonely 
than  any  human  being  could 
imagine.' 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  hand — that  white  right  hand 
which  she  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw,  which  lay  in  his  as  a 
frightened  bird  nestles  in  the 
palm  of  some  one  who  has  res- 
cued it  from  fear  and  death. 

'  If  you  can  trust  me — '  he  was 
beginning,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Arbery  appeared. 

'  What  are  you  doing  1  Break- 
fisist  is  ready,  Susan,'  she  cried  a 
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little  sharply.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  Ml*.  Gayre  who  was 
standing  very  close  to  her  niece — 
indeed  quite  bending  over  that 
young  person  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  indicate  private  commu- 
nications of  importance  were  pass- 
ing between  them — she  added,  in 
a  tone  of  severe  and  astonished 
dignity,  'I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
am  sure.' 

'Come  in,  aunt,'  said  Susan; 
'  we  are  not  talking  about  any  mat- 
ter which  can  be  kept  secret. 
Will  you  tell  her,  Mr.  Gayre  f 
and  the  girl  turned  her  face,  from 
which  all  the  delicate  rosebud 
pink  had  flown,  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  with  unseeing 
eyes  at  the  distant  hills,  while  the 
story  of  Oliver  Dane's  downfall 
was  recited  for  Mrs.  Arbery's 
benefit.  It  was  a  story  which 
did  not  take  long  in  the  telling. 
The  bare  facts  contained  enough 
of  sorrow  and  disgrace  without 
any  necessity  for  further  detail. 
Mr.  Gayre  said  as  little  as  he  well 
could,  but  that  little  proved  more 
than  sufficient.  If  Susan's  lover 
had  been  tiied,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  penal  servitude,  Mrs.  Ar- 
bery  could  not  have  felt  more 
fully  convinced  of  his  guilt 

She  listened  to  the  narrative 
in  utter  silence,  and  when  it  was 
finished  said  calmly, 

'  I  am  not  at  all  surprised.' 

*No1'  questioned  Mr.  Gayre, 
for  Susan  did  not  speak. 

'  He  is  a  young  man  I  never 
liked,'  Mrs.  Arbery  explained. 
'It  was  an  engagement  I  never 
approved.' 

'  You  cannot  mean,  aunt,  that 
you  believe  him  guilty  V 

'  I  certainly  do  not  mean  that 
I  believe  him  innocent.  Every- 
thing is  against  him.' 

'Yes,'  said  Susan  bitterly. 
'  Everything  is  against  him,  every- 
thing has  been  against  him ;  but 
that  IB  no  reason  why  you  should 


think  him  a  thief.  Do  you  sup- 
pose if  I  heard  you  or  Will  had 
committed  a  sin  I  should  believe 
the  story  1  O  aunt,  though  you 
dislike  Oliver,  do  not  be  hard  on 
him.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you 
speak  against  the  man  I  am  going 
to  marry — I  can't,  I  can't  V  and 
her  voice  tiailed  away  into  low 
sobbing. 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  at  Mrs.  Ar- 
bery, who,  laying  her  hand  on 
Susan's  shoulder,  said, 

'  My  dear,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
hard  on  him.  If  he  has  done 
wrong  he  is  sufiering  for .  it  ;  but 
as  for  your  ever  marrying-  him 
now,  of  course — ' 

*  Are  we  not  to  have  any  break- 
fast to-day  1'  cried  Will  Arbeiy 
at  this  point  in  his  mother's  dia- 
tribe. 'Why,  what  has  happened Y 
what  is  the  matter  V  he  went  on, 
looking  in  astonishment  at  the 
group  collected  at  the  upper  end 
of  that  long  pleasant  drawing- 
room.     *  What  is  wrong,  Susan  f 

'  Don't  tell  him,'  pleaded  the 
girl;  'let  him  read  it;'  and  as 
Mr.  Gayre  handed  the  Times  to 
the  young  man  in  silence  she  rose, 
and,  twining  her  arm  about  her 
cousin's  neck,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  while  he  glanced  at  the 
brief  report. 

*  0  Susan,  I  am  sorry  for  you  V 
he  exclaimed.  '  What  ought  we  to 
do  1  Mr.  Gayre,  you  know,  I  sup- 
pose, how  we  can  be  best  of  use.' 

'  You   beheve   him    innocent, 

wmr 

'  Innocent !  Of  course  I  do.  It 
is  some  awful  mistake ;  it  can  be 
nothing  but  a  mistake,'  he  added, 
turning  to  the  banker. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he 
uttered  the  words  they  might 
have  been  intended  either  as  an 
interrogation  or  a  statement  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Gayre  chose  to  ac- 
cept them  in  the  former  sense, 
and  gravely  answered  that  hB 
hoped  so. 
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'Mr.  Dane  may  be  able  to  ex- 
pbdn  the  ciicamBtances.  As  yet, 
joQ  most  remember  we  have  only 
heud  one  side — ^that  of  his  em- 
plojen.  When  his  statement  is 
made  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  afiOdrwill  probably  be  altered.' 

'I  do  not  need  to  wait  for  his 
statement^'  said  Sasan,  with 
streaming  eyes.     *  I  know.' 

Mr.  Arbery  took  a  few  turns 
up  and  down  the  room. 

*  Don't  yon  think/  he  asked, 
appealing  once  again  to  Mr.  Grayre, 
'the  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be 
to  see  Mr.  Col  vend  at  once  V 

'Better  let  me  do  so.  I  know 
both  the  partners.' 

*It — ^wasn't  at  your  bank,  was 
itf  hesitated  Mr.  Arbery. 

'  No ;  the  Union.  Mr.  Golvend 
only  kept  his  private  account  with 

08.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  f 

'  Extremely  kind.  At  one  time 
he  took  the  liToliest  interest  in 
Mr.  Dane's  future.' 

*Do  you  know  Oliver,  then)' 
asked  Susan,  drawing  a  quick 
gasping  breath 

'  I  have  seen  and  spoken  to  Mr. 
Dane.  Had  I  been  aware  you 
were  interested  in  Mm,  Miss 
Drommond,  I  should  have  made  a 
point  of  cultivating  his  acquaint- 
ance.' 

'Standing  here  talking,'  re- 
nukri^ed  Mr.  Arbery,  in  a  general 
sort  of  way, '  won't  mend  matters. 
Mother,  if  you  will  give  me  a  cup 
of  tea,  the  sooner  I  get  off  the 
better.  Cheer  up,  Susan  ^Pll  bring 
you  back  good  news,  never  fear.' 

'I  am  going  with  you,'  she 
said. 

'No,  Susan,'  said  Mrs.  Arbery. 
'Understand  that  I  distinctly  for- 
bid your  doing  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  will  not  have  you  com- 
promise yourself.  You  know  what 
I  have  been  impressing  upon  you 
for  a  very  long  time  past.  Tou 
thought  me  prejudiced,  and  now 


you  see  something  far  worse  than 
ever  I  imagined  has  come  to  pass.' 
'  It  is  quite  true^'  answered  Su- 
san— '  something  much  worse  than 
any  one  could  ever  have  imagined 
has  come  to  pass;'  and  she  sat 
down  again  with  something  more 
nearly  approaching  a  sullen  ex- 
pression clouding  her  face  than 
Mr.  Gayre  had  ever  seen  dis- 
figure its  fair  beauty  before. 

'  Shall  I  send  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
dear?'  asked  her  aunt,  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  having  given 
any  offence;  'it  will  do  you  good.' 
But  Susan  only  shook  her  head. 

*  Come  into  the  other  room,  or 
Mr.  Gayre  won't  touch  a  morsel ; 
and  he  has  ridden  a  long  way  to 
do  you  a  kindness,'  whispered 
Will  Arbery.  Whereupon  Susan 
rose,  and,  taking  her  cousin's  arm, 
walked  silently  across  the  hall. 

Mr.  Gajrre  watched  her  at  the 
morning  meal,  which  was  the 
great  meal  of  the  day  in  Mrs. 
Arbery's  house. 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  helped 
to  ham.    She  accepted  a  proffered 
egg.     She  took  a  piece  of  toast. 
She  did  not  again  decline  that 
cup  of  tea,  suggested  as  though  a 
cup  of  tea  were  a  panacea  for  all 
the  iUs  of  life.     She  made  pre- 
tence of  cutting  up  and  toying 
with  her  food;  but  she  touched 
none  of  it.     She  never  looked  at 
nor  spoke  to  any  one.    She  asked 
no  question.     She  made  no  re- 
mark.   Will  Arbery  argued  out 
the   Dane   complication  exhaus- 
tively, and  Mr.  Gayre  exhibited 
considerable  ingenuity  in  suggest- 
ing   plausible    reasons    why   it 
seemed  tha  most  natural  thing  in 
the    world    for    three    hundred 
pounds,  paid  over  the  counter  at 
the  Union  Bank,  on  the  strength 
of  Messrs.  Colvend  and  Surleea' 
signature,   to    be    found  in  the 
lodgings  of  one  of  their  clerks, 
a  trusted  employi,  a  gentleman 
they  had  once  thought  of  taking 
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to  putneTBhip — bat  &as&n  made 
I  eigD. 

Mr,  Gayre  tben  ahifted  his 
onnd.  He  spoke  of  the  high 
linion  he  bad  elwa-ya  entertained 
Mr.  Dane,  of  tjie  conviction 
I  felt  fiom  the  beginning  he  was 
r  too  clever  to  be  hampered  with 
'O  each  partnera  as  Colvend  and 

'  Excellent  men,'  proceeded  the 
nker,  warming  to  hia  subject, 
lut  fifty  jeara  at  least  behind 
e  times.  Colvend'e  notions  are 
ose  of  the  last  century.' 
Just  for  the  moment  a  faint 
isb,  01  quiver  of  the  eyelids,  or 
tiful  tremor  of  the  mouth  re- 
irded  these  utterances;  but  it 
IS  uphill  work,  and  Mr.  Gay  re 
It  he  was  growing  almost  as 
xious  for  the  moment  of  depar- 
re  as  Mr.  Arbory  professed  lum- 
If  to  be,  when  suddenly  Miss 
rummond's  eyes,  which  she  had 
ted  for  amoment,  became  lai^r 
d  brighter;  her  whole  manner 
anged;  her  colour  came  and 
mt,  and,  exclaiming  almost  in- 
^dulously,  '  It's  Sir  Geoffrey  ! 
really  is  Sir  Geoffrey !'  she 
n  out  of  the  room  and  opened 
e  hall-door,  and  met  him  in  the 
iddle  of  the  straight  prim  gra- 
lled  walk. 

'  Why,  Susan,  my  girl !' 
'  0  Sir  Geoffrey  !'  and  then  the 
ironet  found  himself,  for  the 
et,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
it,  time  in  bis  life,  holding  in 
s  arms  a  perfectly  respectable 
■ung  woman  utterly  beside  her- 
If  with  grief  and  anxiety,  and 
lat  she  considered  a  lack  of 
telligent  sympathy. 
'  There,  then,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey, 
:oting  and  soothing  her  down 
actly  as  he  might  have  done 
d  she  been  a  horse,  '  take  it 
ietly,  my  beauty.  There's  no- 
ing  really  to  ho  frightened 
out.  Dane — Dane's  all  right, 
u    know.    Gayre    and  I   will 


stand  bail  for  him.  Tnt-tnt ! 
what's  all  this  trouble)  Bless 
the  creature,  how  she  clinga  to 
me !  There's  nothing  wrong ; 
there  is  nothing  to  txoublfl  you .' 
Yon  are  safe  now  your  old  papa 
Geoff  has  come  to  the  lescue. 
Bless  you,  he'll  go  and  rout  up 
the  magistrates,  and  m&he  them 
send  youi  lover  back  to  you  at 
once.  It  is  an  outrogeous  pro- 
ceeding. Never  heard  of  such  a 
thing — never  in  all  my  life.  Now, 
now,  now,  don't  cry  any  more. 
If  you  do,  you'll  not  be  able  to 
see  him  when  he  cornea  back. 
What's  that  you  are  saying  f  I 
don't  think  him  guilty,  do  II 
You  silly  little  morUl  I  Why, 
I'd  just  as  soon  believe  mysdf 
capable  of  doing  such  a  thing;' 
which  comparison  strpck  Susan 
even  in  her  then  state  of  mind 
as  scarcely  conveying  the  amount 
of  comfort  Sii  Geoffrey  amiably 


'  Dry  your  eyes,  Susie,  and 
come  into  the  house  and  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  the  matter,  and 
we'll  see  what's  best  to  be  done.' 

With  which  and  such  like  fathe^ 
ly  words  of  rebuke  and  encour- 
agement Sir  Geoffrey  led  Susan 
into  the  drawing-room,  where,  as 
he  stated,  to  his  immense  aston- 
ishment, he  found  Gayre. 

'  God  bless  me  I'  he  exclaimed, 
'  to  think  of  meeting  you,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  here !  Why, 
I'd  ten  minds  to  call  for  you  on 
my  way — I  passed  the  end  of  your 
street — I've  never  been  home  all 
night— but  I  made  sure  you  were 
onugly  tucked  up,  dreaming  of 
Consols  and  Lonl  knows  what 
besides  1  Now,  I  call  this  really 
friendly  of  you.  I  was  just  say- 
ing, Mrs.  Arbory,'  he  went  on,  M 
that  lady,  frigidly  decorous  Md 
deeply  exercised  in  her  mind,  made 
her  appearance  on  the  scene, '  that 
among  us  we'll  put  things  right 
for  our  little  girL' 
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'You  mean  yeiy  kindly,  I  am 
sure,'  ansirered  Mrs.  Arbery,  *  bat 
there  are  some  things  which  never 
can  be  put  right.  If  you  could 
persuade  my  poor  Susan  of  this, 
yoa  would  be  performing  an  act 
of  the  truest  friendship.' 

'  We'll  see  about  all  that  after 
&  while,'  answered  the  Baronet 
cheerfully;  *time  enough  to  dis- 
CQ88  all  those  sort  of  questions 
when  Dane  is  able  to  put  his  oar 
in.  Now,  Susie,  wake  up  and  say 
what  yon  want  me  to  do.  As  I 
told  you,  I  haven't  been  to  bed  at 
all,  but  that  makes  no  difference 
—1  am  ready  to  go  anywhere  and 
see  any  one.' 

*  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  see 
Oliver,'  murmured  Susan,  in  so 
low  a  tone  her  words  failed  to 
resch  Mrs,  Arbery's  ear. 

The  girl  was  still  holding  Sir 
Geoffrey's  arm,  and  almost  whis- 
pered her  request.  Just  for  a 
moment  the  Baronet  looked  grave, 
then  he  said  briskly, 

*  So  I  will — so  I  wilL  Run  and 
put  your  bonnet  on,  and  we  can 
talk  as  we  go  up.' 

*Sir  Geoffrey,'  broke  in  Mrs. 
Atbery,  *  I  really  cannot  allow  my 
niece  to  go  to  London  with  you.' 

*  Very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  it.' 
*fier  engagement  has   been  a 

source  of  disappointment,  trouble, 
and  anxiety  to  me  ever  since  1 
first  knew  of  it.' 

'I  can  well  understand  that. 
Engagements  very  seldom  do  meet 
the  approval  of  any  save  the  pair 
engaged,  and  their  satisfaction 
seldom  lasts  beyond  a  week  after 
marriage.  I  myself  think  the 
wbole  tbing  a  mistake ;  but,  bless 
your  soul,  you  might  as  well  try 
to  prevent  the  sap  rising  as  two 
young  people  falling  in  love.' 

*  Young  people  should  fall  in 
lo?e  suitably.' 

*So  they  ought,'  agreed  the 
Baronet ;  *  but  then,  you  see,  as  a 
rule,  they  don't,  and  in  this  world 


we  have  to  deal  with  things  not 
as  they  should  be,  but  as  they 
are.' 

*  That  is  very  true,  Sir  Geof- 
frey,' answered  Mrs.  Arbery,  who 
in  her  own  family  and  amongst 
her  own  friends  conducted  her- 
self after  the  fashion  of  a  Mede 
and  Persian ;  '  and  it  is  precisely 
because  I  object  to  things  as  they 
are  that  I  feel  bound  to  forbid  my 
niece  to  hold  any  further  commu- 
nication whatsoever  with  Oliver 
Dane.' 

While  Mrs.  Arbery  was  speak- 
ing. Sir  Geoffrey  felt  Susan's  hand 
slip  from  his  arm,  and  saw  her 
gliding  out  of  the  room  through 
the  nearest  door.  He  listened 
gravely  to  all  the  '  elderly  party ' 
had  to  advance,  then  took  up  his 
parable. 

'  In  my  best  days,'  he  began, 
'  I  never  was  what  is  called  a 
ladies'  man'  (Mr.  Gayre  smiled 
grimly) ;  *  but  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  sex;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  I  feel  the  sex  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  women  differing 
mightily  from  each  other,  which 
is  a  fact  your  ladies'  man  never 
can  grasp.  I  don't  attempt  to 
generalise  men.  Why  should  I 
attempt  to  generalise  women? 
And  so,  to  return  to  what  I  had 
to  say,  don't  you  curb  up  Susan 
too  tight.  If  you  do  she'll  give 
you  a  lot  of  trouble.  Take  the 
right  way  with  her,  and,  bless 
your  soul,  I'd  undertake  to  drive 
her  with  silken  thread ;  take  the 
wrong  way,  and — ' 

*So  far  as  I  understand  your 
mode  of  speech,'  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
bery, white  almost  with  passion, 
*  you  mean  to  encourage  my  un- 
fortunate niece  in  pursuing  a  line 
of  conduct  opposed  at  once  to 
propriety  and  common  sense  V 

'  I  always  lament  having  to 
disagree  with  a  lady,'  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  with  a  low  bow — the 
one    gentlemanlike     talent     the 
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Baronet  posBessed  was  his  bow, 
afoot  or  on  horseback — *bufc  as 
you  drive  me  into  a  comer,  I  feel 
bound  to  tell  you  plainly  I  con- 
sider propriety  and  common  sense 
were  never  opposed  to  anything 
Susan  Drummond  liked  to  do.  If 
you  can  show  me  that  they  were, 
I  will  abandon  common  sense,  and 
"  go  in  "  for  another  and  better 
sense  called  Susan  Drummond/ 

*  Bravo,  Chelston  T  cried  Mr. 
Gayre  almost  involuntarily.  In 
ackuowledgment  of  which  the 
Baronet  said, 

*  All  right,  Gayre ;  thank  ye.' 
'And  despite  of  what  I  say, 

and  Mr<  Gayre  said  when  he  first 
came  this  morning,  you  actually 
mean  to  take  Susan  to  see  a 
felon  V  went  on  Mrs.  Arbery. 

'Softly,  softly,'  entreated  Sir 
Geoflfrey.  *  Wait  at  least  till  the 
man  is  proved  guilty  before  you 
call  him  hard  names.  And  even 
supposing  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst — ' 

'Which  it  must,'  inteirupted 
Mrs.  Arbery,  with  great  deeisi  <n. 

'Well,  even  in  that  case,  I 
don't  think  it  would  be  well  to 
use  such  a  word  when  speaking  of 
Oliver  Dane.  We  are  none  of  us 
in&llible.  We  don't  know  what 
we  might  do  if  we  were  tempted. 
A  man  may  make  a  mistake, 
but—' 

'These  fine  distinctions  are 
quite  thrown  away  on  me,'  re- 
torted Mrs.  Arbery.  '  Eight  is 
right,  and  wrong  is  wrong.' 

'  Oliver  has  done  no  wrong, 
aunt,'  said  Susan,  reentering  the 
room  at  this  juncture.  '  Give  me 
some  good  wish  before  I  go — some 
good  wish  for  both  of  us ; '  and  she 
held  up  her  sweet  face  to  be  kissed. 

But  Mrs.  Arbeiy  would  not 
kiss  her.  Once  again  she  express- 
ed her  disapproval  of  the  whole 
expedition,  and  was  especially 
irate  against  her  son,  who,  declar- 
ing Susan  should  go  where  she 


liked,  »nd  that  he  would  go  with 
her,  drew  his  cousin's  hand  with- 
in his  arm,  and  angrily  left  the 
house,  leaving  Sir  Geofi&ej  and 
Mr.  Gayre  to  follow  at  their  lei- 
sure. 


CHAPTER 


BIB  OEOFFRET  B  IDEA. 

It  was  a  fortnight  later.  Oliver 
Dane  had  once  again  been  brought 
before  the  magistrate,   and  com- 
mitted for  trial.     The    evidence 
against  him  was  conclusive;  not  a 
creature  except  Susan  believed  in 
his  innocence.   Even  Sir  Geoffrey, 
who  said  he  was  '  deuced  sorry  for 
the  fellow,  deuced  sorry  indeed,' 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  la- 
mented over  that  weakness  of  poor 
human  nature  which,  he  implied, 
was  alone  responsible  for  ruining 
the  whole  future  of '  as  promising 
a  young  man  as  you  would  wish 
to  see.' 

'  Heaven  only  knows,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  what  demon  could  have 
possessed  him.     I  am  sure  any  of 
his  friends  would  have  found  the 
money.     I  would,  if  I'd  had  it, 
and  theie  were  lots,  I'll  be  bound, 
in  the  same  mind.    That  woman 
getting  the  cheque  cashed  was  a 
bad    sign— a    widow    too--and 
handsome,  ah  I'  and  Sir  Geoffirey 
shook  his  head.  '  There  must  have 
been  some  screw  awfully  loose. 
Wherever  a  woman  leads,  trouble 
follows.     Wonder  who    she  is! 
Awkward  mess  altogether.    Dane 
is  the  last  man  in  the  world  I 
should  have  thought  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  that  way;  but,  dear  me, 
what  a  dance  any  petticoat  may 
lead  the  best  of  us !     Tou  and  I 
can't  be  too  thankful,  Gayre,  can 
wef 

'  Some  persons  are  more  lucky 
than  wise,'  agreed  the  banker, 
thinking  Sir  Geoffirey  was  a  case 
in  point. 
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'That  is  yeiy  true.  It  is  not 
always  the  best  rider  clears  tLe 
ditcb.  Bat,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is 
altogether  a  most  confoundedly 
awkward  business.  Though  I  am 
Sony  for  Dane,  I  don't  think  he 
is  domg  right,  and  I  told  him  so. 
"You  ought  to  plead  guilty,  and 
setUe  Susan's  mind,"  I  said.  "If 
the  case  were  mine  I  could  not 
keep  a  girl  on  the  tenter- hooks. 
This  sort  of  thing  might  be  all 
▼eiy  well  to  a  man,  but  it  isn't 
fair  to  a  woman." ' 

<  And  what  did  he  say  f  asked 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'Just  the  usual  thing — that  he 
could  not  tell  an  untruth  even  to 
settle  Susan's  mind ;  that  he  had 
Dot  foiged  the  signature ;  that  the 
money  was  forwarded  to  his  lodg- 
ings by  some  one  unknown ;  that 
he  had  his  suspicions ;  that  unless 
he  could  change  them  into  cer- 
tainties it  would  be  worse  than 
Qselees  to  speak ;  that  he  quite 
tmdeistood  it  was  impossible  for 
Susan  now  to  marry  him;  that 
the  whole  matter  must  be  con- 
sideied  at  an  end ;  that  his  life 
was  wrecked ;  that  she,  the  no- 
West  of  women,  must  not  sacrifice 
her  life  through  any  mistaken 
idea  of  loyalty  to  him ;  that  her 
devotion  was  the  bitterest  drop  in 
a  bitter  cup ;  that  he  had  not  the 
slighteet  hope  of  an  acquittal ;  but 
that  he  could  not  plead  guilty,  or 
tell  Susan  he  was  dishonoured  in 
deed  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Then  I  said,  "Your  boasted 
affection  is  a  very  poor  sort  of 
affection ;  I  would  not  treat  any  girl 
after  such  a  fashion.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  you.  I  knew  your 
Catther  to  be  a  fool,  and  your 
gnndfiither  a  screw,  but  I  did 
not  think  you  were  a  scoundrel."' 

*  Bather  rough  on  the  fellow,' 
commented  Mr.  Guyre. 

*Bougb !  not  a  bit  too  rough ! 
^  Look  at  what  the  consequences 
wiU  be !"  I  salcL    ''Susan  is  just 
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the  girl  to  exalt  you  into  a  sort 
of  martyr.  She  will  go  on  be- 
lieving in  and  fretting  about 
you.  She  will  lose  her  youth 
and  her  good  looks.  She  will 
not  marry,  and,  if  she  do  not  die, 
she  wiU  Hve  a  sad  sweet  old  maid, 
nursing  other  folks'  children  in- 
stead of  her  own.  "  * 

'You  drew  quite  a  touching 
picture,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 

'And  tlien  he  wouldn't,'  de- 
clared the  Baronet,  with  a  great 

oath.  '  No, me  if  he  would  J 

I  don't  know  when  I  went  through 
such  an  interview,  and  without  a 
drop  of  anything  either  to  give 
me  a  fillip.  Give  you  my  word, 
Gayre,  I  felt  quite  exhausted  when 
I  came  out.  Had  to  go  into  the 
nearest  pub,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
down.  It's  heartless,  you  know ; 
that's  what  it  is.  Hang  it !  I'm 
not  particular,  you  are  aware. 
If  a  man  commits  a  crime  I 
wouldn't  turn  my  back  on  him ; 
but  to  keep  on  with  this  sort  of 
infernal  humbug  to  a  girl  like 
Susan  Drummond,  why — why,  it's 
the  very  deuce !'  fbiished  the 
Baronet,  who  was  delivering  these 
sentiments  in  his  own  house  and 
at  his  own  table. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  not  on  the 
cards  that  the  man  may  be,  by 
possibility,  innocent  V 

'  Innocent !  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Gayre,  don't  you  get  sentimental ! 
It's  all  very  well  to  humour 
Susan's  notion  for  a  while,  and 
let  the  girl  down  gently ;  but  we, 
who  have  been  out  in  the  world, 
and  know  a  thing  or  two,  must 
not  talk  like  children.  Eun  your 
eye  over  the  whole  matter.  Here's 
a  young  fellow  brought  up  by  a 
grandfather,  who  won't  allow  him 
sixpence  of  pocket-money,  and 
puts  him  into  an  attorney's  office. 
Young  fellow  won't  be  an  attorney, 
goes  and  enlists ;  old  Drummond 
buys  him  off,  and  has  him  stop- 
ping  at    the  Hall  for  a  while. 
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i  falls  in  love  vith  Miss 
grandfather,  delighted, 
abe  will  be  an  beiresa ; 
bet  fiods  out  ahe  won't 
eirese,  and  insists  on  the 
lent  being  broken  off; 
lan  cornea  up  to  London 
,  and,  through  favour,  gets 
venU'sbouse.  Every  body 
it's  all  over  betweea  him 
in.  Eventually  the  grand- 
[uakes  some  conditional 
promise  to  find  money 
to  buy  a  small  share  in 
neas.  After  a  while,  Sur- 
ins  to  find  fault  with  the 
lan,  the  idea  of  the  part- 
ia  abandoned,  and  Bane 
:eB  his  intention  of  going 
in  ess  on  his  own  account. 
tber  discovers  he  and 
aean  to  be  married,  and 
he  will  cut  .young  man 
a  ahilling.  Young  man 
a  little  into  dobt,  and 
loney  besides  for  capital. 
gets  a  bint  that  all  is 
are,  and  begins  to  look 
tters,  which  present  some 
torn  plications.     Holds  his 

0  make  quite  sure — means 
k  to  Dane  when  he  has 
troofs  complete.     At  that 

a  three  hundred  pound 
signed  Colvend  &  Surlees, 
iuted  across  the  Union 
and  paid.  Notes  are  fonnd 

idy  packed.  Make  what 
of  the  case,  my  friend — 
:onfoundedly  black  against 
rer.' 

'  agreed  Mr.  Gayre— '  yes.' 
there  is  no  good  in  talk- 
uaan  yet.  I  told  you  ex- 
lat  would  happen  if  Mrs, 
persisted    in   taking    up 

1  another  hole.  Most  fool- 
i'-opinionated  old  woman. 
because  she  won't  drink 
lint  of  ale,  the  Almighty 
in  her  dominion  over  every 
ihing  that  moveth  upon 


the  earth.  If  she  had  only  let 
Susan  go  her  own  way  at  her 
own  pace  for  a  while  she  would 
not  have  sent  the  girl  mad,  as 
she  has  done.  When  she  told  ma 
about  Susan  having  left  Enfield, 
and  taken  up  her  abode  with 
Miss  Matthews,  I  said,  "  It's  your 
own  fault,  ma'am  ;  she'd  never 
have  got  the  bit  between  her 
teeth  if  you'd  driven  her  easily. 
But,  bless  my  soul  and  body, 
there  are  other  persons  in  the 
world  who  have  a  wilt  Iwaide 
Mrs.  Arbery,  Uo — excuse  me — 
I  can't  get  the  girl  back ;  and  if 
I  could,  I  wouldn't  try.  The  end 
of  it  will  be  she'll  marry  Oliver 
Dane." ' 

'But  you  don't  really  think 
that  likely  1'  exclaimed  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think — 
that  Dane  won't  marry  her. 
How  could  he !  The  dear  grand- 
father will  give  him  nothing ; 
^usan  has  but  two  thousand 
pounds.  Say  he  only  gets  a 
couple  of  years,  what  will  he  be 
tit  for  when  he  comes  out  1  Ko, 
the  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
But  our  pLin  at  present  is  to  take 
no  notice — to  her,  at  any  rate. 
After  the  trial  we'll  see  what  we 
had  better  do.' 

'  Miss  Drummond  appeare  to 
have  no  doubt  of  his  innocence.' 

Sir  Geoffrey  sbrugped  his  shoul- 
ders. '  All  the  fault  of  the  old 
party  out  at  Enfield  Highway. 
She  would  tighten  that  curb.  It's 
just  the  same  with  a  woman  as  a 
horse;  and  you  know,  Gayie,  the 
result  of  fretting  a  young  high- 
spirited  creature  by  holding  it  in 
when  there's  no  need  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Blees  you,  I 
always  try  to  give  them  their 
head  fora  bit ;  and  if  Mrs.  Arbery 
had  just  taken  no  notice,  and  let 
Susie  have  her  own  way  aboat 
this  confounded  business,  the  girl 
would  have  begun  to  entertain 
doubte  concerning  her  lover,  and 
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▼anted  to  know  who  the  woman 
was,  and  why  Surlees  could  not 
get  on  with  friend  Oliver,  and  so 
finally  come  giadaaliy  loand  to  a 
fusible  view  of  the  matter; 
whereas — '  and  the  Baronet,  find- 
ing words  inadequate  to  express 
the  pass  to  which  Mrs.  Arhsrj's 
management  had  brought  affairs, 
poured  himself  a  good  measure  of 
champagne  into  a  large  tumbler, 
'  thiowing  on  the  top/  as  be  ex- 
pressed the  matter,  *  just  a  flavour 
of  brandy/ 

If  Sir  Geoffrey  had  not  been  a 
baronet  the  mode  in  which  he 
tossed  off  this  bumper  and  smacked 
his  lips  approvingly  after  it  might 
have  been  considered  vulgar ;  but 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  cir- 
cumstances altered  most  cases 
with  Mr.  Gay  re's  brother-in-law. 

*Ah,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  stretching  out 
his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  looking 
with  an  air  of  childlike  content- 
ment at  the  leaping  flame,  '  you 
may  talk  as  you  like  about  your 
clarets !' 

'I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
spoken  about  clarets  at  all,'  mildly 
remonstrated  the  banker. 

'  Deeds  speak  as  loud  as  words, 
and  you  always  drink  that  poor 
thin  sour  stuff — for  poor  and  thin 
and  sour  it  is,  though  you  do  pay 
a  price  which  makes  my  hair 
stand  on  end ;  but  then  a  rich 
banker  is  one  quantity  and  a  poor 
baronet  another.  However,  as  I 
was  remarking,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  a  man's  face  takes  the 
cast  of  the  tipple  he  affects.  Kow 
claret  produces  lines,  wrinkles, 
and  gives  a  sneering  sort  of  ex- 
pression to  the  countenance.  I'd 
drop  it  if  I  were  you,  and  go  in 
for  something  more  generous  and 
exhilarating.  Why  should  you 
bok  older  than  your  agel  You 
are  a  mere  boy  in  comparison  to 
the  battered  craft  you  are  good 
enough    to    caU    brother-in-law. 


Let  me  see,  you  are  younger  than 
poor  Margaret—* 

The  banker  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  the  difference  either 
way,  I  know,  is  very  trifling,  and 
we  know  what  a  baby  thing  she 
was  when  I  married  her.  Why 
don't  you  turn  your  attention  to 
matrimony.  Gay  re?  If  you  can't 
make  up  your  mind  to  the  widow 
— and  I  suppose  you  can't  or 
you'd  have  been  stepfather  to  the 
Jubbins  fry  long  ere  this — there 
are  plenty  of  girls  who,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  only  too  glad  if  you 
could  be  induced  to  say  a  civil 
word  to  them. 

*I  fancy  you  are  right  about 
the  widow.  Of  course  she  has 
money  ;  but  then  you  have  plenty 
of  your  own,  and  money  is  not 
everything,  though  it  is  a  great 
deal,  as  nobody  knows  better  than 
Geoffrey  Chelston.  Why  shouldn't 
you  marry  and  have  a  nice  wife 
and  pleasant  home]  you're  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  girls  would  take 
to,  and  make  up  romances  con- 
Cdming.  I  know  them :  bless 
your  soul,  they'd  turn  you  into 
a  hero,  and  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship at  once.  Think  of  it,  Gayre. 
'Pon  my  honour,  I  don't  like  to 
see  you  drinking  claret  and  liv- 
ing in  a  big  house  all  alone,  with 
only  servants  about  you.  Provi- 
dence never  intended  such  a 
thing.  It  is  you  that  have  made 
the  mistake ;  but  you  may  remedy 
it  yet.* 

'  If  I  take  to  champagne  and 
brandy  and  making  love  to  young 
ladies  f  questioned  the  banker. 

*  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
care  to  make  love  to  old  ladies, 
which,  by  the  bye,  reminds  me  of 
something  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you.  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  induce 
Mr&  Morrison  to  stop  on ;  and  I 
declare  solemnly  I  have  not 
chucked  her  under  the  chin  or 
insisted  on  her  dancing  a  fan; 
dango,*  ]   -  . 
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*Wliy  does  Bhe  wish  to  go, 
then?' 

*  The  usual  thing ;  all  women 
are  alike ;  they  have  a  craze  for 
what  they  call  respectability,  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
impropriety,  which  knowledge  I 
myself  regard  as  sinful  Mrs. 
Morrison  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion this  house  is  not  an  abode 
in  which  she  ought  to  continue 
to  reside.  She  has  her  doubts 
about  it  and  me.  She  fstils  to 
understand  why  visitors  do  not 
call;  why  Maggie  is  not  asked 
out ;  why  we  never  give  parties ; 
why  you  have  not  Peg  staying  in 
Wimpole-street ;  why  I  can't  be 
induced  to  return  to  six-o'clock 
tea,  nine-o'clock  prayers,  and 
eleven-o'clock  bed ;  why  we  have 
not  more  servants;  why  we  do 
not  keep  a  carriage;  why  I  run 
household  bills ;  why  I  do  not  pay 
every  fellow  who  has  a  "heavy 
account  to  make  up."  She  feels, 
in  fact,  the  air  of  North  Bank 
may  be  injurious  to  her  social 
health.  It  seems  she  has  got  a 
presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital 
for  the  boy.  So  now,  as  she  can 
do  without  me,  she  means  to 
leave.  Nice  and  grateful,  is  it 
not?' 

'How  extremely  awkward!'  said 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'  I  wanted  her  to  stop  till 
Peggie  was  married,  but  no,  she 
won't.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Morrison," 
I  urged,  "you  have  surely  reached 
a  time  of  life  when  you  might 
be  able  to  defy  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
all  her  works." 

'^  No  woman  is  ever  so  old  as 
to  be  able  to  disregard  appear^ 
ances,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  she  replied ; 
"  and  for  myself,  though  I  have  a 
grandson — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  I  interrupted, 
"  I  know  you  were  married  at  six- 
teen and  your  daughter  at  fifteen 
"-"the  usual  .thing— so  you  can't 
li^-muchotek*  l^xiriy;  but  still-*" 
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"Pardon  me,"  she  rettoned, 
"  I  am  over  forty," — ^upon  my  soul, 
Gayre,  she  must  be  dose  on 
seventy — "  but  I  feel  it  is  as  im- 
perative for  me  to  regard  my  cha- 
racter now  as  I  did  when  I  ^was 
in  my  teens." 

"  Most  creditable,  I  am  sure, 
I  replied ;  **  but  forgive  me  if  I 
ask  what  is  the  good  of  shouting 
*Wolf!'  when  there  is  not  an 
animal  of  the  sort  outside  the 
Zoological  Gardens  f  Let  us  walk 
across  and  see  the  wolves,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  and  say  you  will  stop  a 
little  while  longer." 

*  But  she  wouldn't,  Gayre ;  she 
was  as  stiff  as  you  please.  She 
set  her  lips  tight  and  she  drew 
down  her  nose  (have  you  ever 
remarked  the  stiff-neckedness  of 
Mrs.  M.'s  nose?),  and  looking 
straight  at  me,  and  fixing  me 
with  those  steel-blue  eyes  of  hers, 
said,  "  You  must  excuse  me,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  but  my  mind  is  quite 
made  up.  Miss  Matthews  told  me 
from  the  first  your  place  would 
not  suit  me,  and  she  was  right. 
The  place  does  not  suit  me ;  and 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  your 
place  would  not  suit  any  gentle- 
woman who  respected  herself." ' 

*What  are  we  to  do  about 
Maggie,  then  ?' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  over  with  you.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  one  of  Lai  Hilder- 
ton's  old  aunts — people  I  had 
Peg  with  when  they  were  in 
Wales — to  come  up  from  Rich- 
mond and  take  charge,  but  it  was 
no  use.  They  say  she  has  treated 
Lai  iniquitously,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence their  dear  nephew  has 
taken  to  smoking,  drinking,  and 
going  to  the  deuce  generally, 
which  of  course  is  pleasant  for  a 
father  to  hear.' 

*  My  fair  niece  can't  help  flirt- 
ing, and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Lionel 
HUderton  required  any  goading 
along  the  road  to  ruin.' 
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'Precisely  my  own  idea;  thank 
you,  Gayre.  Now  I  am  going  to 
propose  something  I  know  will  as- 
tozuahyoa,butdon^tmake  anyrash 
eomment  till  you  have  considered 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  light  person  to  take  charge 
of  Peg  is  her  mother ;  and  if  you'll 
help  me  a  bit  with  the  pecuniary 
part  of  the  matter,  I  am  willing  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  girl  make  it  up 
with  your  sister.' 

'Tou  cannot  be  serious^  Ghel- 
ston.' 

'I  never  was  more  serious  in 
my  life.  I  haye  a  right  to  take 
back  my  wife  if  I  like.  The  story 
is  an  old  one  now.  At  the  time 
many  persons  thought  Margaret 
was  dead,  many  imagined  we  sepa- 
lated  by  mutual  consent,  many 
that  I  was  the  sinner;  only  a 
Teiy  few  knew  the  rights  of  the 
case.  Well,  we  make  it  up,  we 
take  a  small  house  somewhere, 
and  there's  your  natural  protector 
for  P^  at  once.  Bless  you,  I've 
thought  it  all  out,  and  see  this  is 
the  course  we  ought  to  pursue. 
Don't  say  anything  yet.  Mrs. 
Morrison  does  not  remove  the 
light  of  her  countenance  for  a 
month  yet  Think  it  over :  a  mo- 
ther for  Peg,  a  home  for  Susan, 
who  can't  live  always  with  that 
gruesome  old  maid  at  Shepherd's 
Bosh,  all  trouble  and  anxiety 
ended,  .a  very  small  additional 
allowance  &om  you,  and  the  thing 
is  complete. 

'  I  never  was  a  man  who  thought 
of  myself,  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
ibigiven  Margaret  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  over  and  over 
again.  She  was  a  very  sweet  girl, 
that  sister  of  yours,  Gayre,  and  I 
can  see  her  now  as  I  saw  her  that 
day  we  first  met  at  Brighton  /  and 
the  Baronet  stooped,  as  though 
to  hide  a  tear,  while  his  brother- 
in-law  rose  and  paced  the  limits 
of  Mr.  Moreby'a  dining-room. 


At  last  he  said, 

*  You  fiave  indeed  taken  me  by 
surprise,  Chelston.' 

'  Yes,  I  thought  you  would  be 
astonished/  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  in 
the  tone  of  a  modest  man  who 
felt  serenely  conscious  he  had 
performed  a  good  action. 

'Of  course  you  don't  expect 
me  to  give  you  an  immediate 
answer.* 

*Take  your  time — take  your  own 
time,'  observed  the  Baronet  toler- 
antly. *  I  am  the  most  consider- 
ate man  on  earth.  !N'o  person 
can  say  with  truth  I  ever  made 
capital  out  of  my  matrimonial 
troubles.     Now  did  I  f 

*  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  did/ 
agreed  Mr.  Gayre,  thinking  as 
he  spoke  that  he  knew  the  reason 
why. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   TRIAL. 

Whatever  small  amount  of 
comfort  it  may  be  possible  to 
extract  from  being  the  principal 
figure  in  a  cause  eSUbre  was  denied 
to  Oliver  Dane,  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  prosaic  and  com- 
monplace than  his  triaL  As 
usual,  the  Old  Baileytwas  crowded ; 
as  usual,  the  benches  were  filled 
by  that  curious  class  of  persons 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  London — lounging  on  the  seats 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
Leicester  Square,  in  the  railway 
waiting-rooms,  and  the  Law 
Courts  and  the  few  other  places 
of  free  resort — engaged  in  the 
herculean  task  of  killing  time. 
Before  a  comparatively  unappreci- 
ative  audience  the  great  scene  in 
his  life's  story  was  played  out. 
Fashionable  ladies  were  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  Stock  Ex- 
change  gentlemen,  with  their  hats 
well  on  the  backs  of  their  heads, 
and    their   hands  deep  in  their 
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trousers-pockets,  utterly  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  The  thou- 
sand shades  of  business  to  be  met 
within  the  confines  of  the  City 
likewise  felt  the  case  was  one 
which  presented  no  attraction. 
A  defaulting  clerk,  a  common 
case  of  forgery  and  embezzlement : 
*  Pooh  !  not  worth  crossing  the 
road  to  hear.* 

A  good  murder  or  a  big  swin- 
dle would  have  attracted  an  ap- 
preciative audience  ;  but  the  crime 
of  which  Oliver  Dane  stood  ac- 
cused being  common  as  picking 
pockets,  it  was  before  a  compara- 
tively •  speaking  empty  house 
Messrs.  Col  vend  &  Surlees'  ci- 
devant  clerk  made  his  bow. 

Through  the  windows  of  what 
is  called  the  Old  Court  the  jjray 
lights  of  a  winter's  day  streamed 
coldly  upon  audience,  judge,  al- 
dermen, barristers,  jtiry,  and 
prisoner,  who  was  young,  rather 
over  middle  height,  slight,  well- 
formed,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed, 
who  stood  looking  calmly  at  the 
judge,  and  quite  himself,  as  even 
Mr.  G^yre  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge, like  a  man.  Confine- 
ment and  anxiety  had  worn,  but 
not  otherwise  changed,  him.  He 
was  still  the  Oliver  of  those  happy 
blissful  days  which  now  seemed 
further  away  than  childhood. 
And  Susan,  who,  with  a  little 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots  fastened 
prominently  in  her  dress,  had 
come  to  sit  out  the  trial,  when 
she  saw  the  dear  face  of  old  in 
such  a  place,  felt  the  hot  tears 
coursing  Rlowly  down  her  cheeks 
and  dropping  heavily  behind  her 
veil.  When  he  entered  the  dock 
for  one  moment  he  glanced  around, 
and  in  that  moment  she  made  the 
slightest  gesture  with  her  hand 
and  touched  the  knot  of  blue 
flowers  nestling  in  her  breast. 
•That  was  all — but  he  knew.  And 
then,  turning  his  gaze  resolutely 
away,    he    never   again    let  his 


eyes    stray    towards    her — never 
once  till  the  trial  was  over  and 
the  torture  ended.      Mr.    Gayro 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  girl   and 
Miss    Matthews    on    the    other. 
Will  Arbery  had  left    England, 
and  all  other  friends  were  either 
witnesses  for  the  defence  or  too 
angry  or  indifferent   to     support 
her  lover  at  such  a  crisis.      But 
for  Susan,  Oliver  Dane  might  well, 
just  then,  have   felt  himself  for- 
gotten by  God  and  forsaken  by 
man.  Innocent  or  guilty,  it  seemed 
as  though  his  fellows  had  deserted 
him.     In  his  cell  he  had  not  felt 
half  so  lonely  as  he  did  in  the 
crowded  court,  where    scarce  an 
accustomed  face,  save  ?iers,  met 
his  glance.     Mr.   Gayre    he    had 
seen  and  Miss  Matthews  likewise. 
Mr  Surlees  stood  near  the  dock 
leaning  against  a  partition.     Fa- 
miliar as  he  was  with  the  City,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  names  and 
appearances  of  many  men  present 
were  known  to  the  prisoner.     He 
recognised  his  solicitor  talking  to 
a  man  he  concluded  must  be  the 
counsel  engaged  for  his  defence ; 
a  burly  coarse-looking  individual, 
famous  for   his    skill    in    brow- 
beating witnesses,  he  was  aware 
had  been  retained  for  the  prosecu- 
tion.    He  saw  the  place  of  honour 
under  the  canopy  fllled  by  an  ex- 
Lord  Mayor,   gorgeously  attired, 
with  the  'sword  of  justice'  hung 
over  his  head  on  the  wall  behind 
his  seat ;  then  his  glance  wandered 
to  the  judge,  and  after  that  his 
thoughts  began  to  stray. 

It  seemed  as  though  all  the  sin 
and  misery  of  the  centuries  rose 
out  of  their  forgotten  graves,  and 
came  trooping,  ghostly  phantoms, 
into  the  place  which  had  wit- 
nessed one  terrible  scene  of  their 
earthly  tragedy.  The  prison  taint 
was  around  him,  the  prison  smell 
in  his  nostrils.  He  could  see  the 
dock  filled  with  wretched  men 
and  despairing  women ;  widows 
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BDBsand  gny-baired  sires;  fiogeip, 
Boon  to  be  eold  and  still  in  death, 
pkjing  nervoosly  with  the  herbp, 
pkeed  to  preserre  those  who  were 
free  from  prison  fever,  fever  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  the  captives. 

Old  stories,  long  forgotten,  re- 
onrred  to  memory ;  all  the  legends 
of  that  shameful  place,  where,  in 
the  name  of  'Justice,'  so  many 
innooent  men  were  condemned 
in  the  good  old  days  to  infamy, 
torture,  aod  death,  came  jostling 
his  elbow,  laid  their  skeleton 
hands  on  his  throat,  thrust  their 
pallid  faces  between  bim  and  the 
judge,  and  glided — a  ghastly,  aw- 
ful procession — down  the  stairs, 
from  step  to  step  of  which  they 
carried,  in  dumb  agonised  silence, 
the  burden  of  their  woe. 

All  at  once  a  voice  brought  him 
back  from  dreams  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  latest  member  of  that 
terrible  crowd.  On  the  boards 
where  such  tragedies  had  been 
enacted  it  was  his  turn  to  play  a 
minor  part. 

'Guilty  or  Not  Guilty r 

'  Not  Guilty,  my  lord.' 

And  then  ^Ir.  Gay  re  knew  Sir 
GeofBrey*s  pleadings  had  been, 
after  all,  in  vain. 

•It  will  be  of  no  use  urging 
extenuating  circumstances  after 
that,'  thought  the  banker,  looking 
hard  at  the  accused,  while  a  feel- 
ing of  pity,  inconsistent  in  a  mer- 
ehant  and  a  rival,  stirred  bis 
heart. 

At  once  the  court  settled  to 
work.  The  prosecutor's  case  was 
Mly  stated.  No  detail  which 
could  hurt  the  prisoner  and  bis 
ftionds  was  spared ;  his  birth, 
education,  antecedents,  means, 
failings,  were  shouted  in  the  ear 
of  the  public. 

He  was  shown  to  bave  been 
always  somewhat  wild — a  boy 
hard  to  control,  impossible  to 
train;  a  lad  determined  to  take 
his  own  course  to  perdition;  a 


youth  destitute  of  gratitude,  who 
turned  and  stung  his  best  bene- 
factor, an  old  and  infirm  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune  and  the 
possessor  of  extensive  estates. 

'  Our  learned  friend  is  a  master 
of  bis  craft,'  thought  Mr.  Gayre, 
not  wholly  indifferent  himself  to 
the  suggested  iniquity.    • 

Sledge-hammer  work,  the  learn- 
ed counsel  evidently  considered, 
quite  good  enough   for  the   Old 
Bailey  and  Oliver  Dane  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly down  he  came,  merci- 
lessly crushing  all  flowers  of  grace 
and  beauty  the  young  man's  life 
might  have  been  supposed  to  hold. 
Everything    charming,   in   word, 
deed,  or  manner,  was  either  a  sin 
or  a   snare — often   indeed  both. 
He  had  bowed  his  grandfather's 
gray  hairs  low  with  sorrow;  he 
bad    been    seen    on    racecourses 
drinking  champagne  and  betting 
freely ;   he  bad  utterly  deceived 
bis  excellent  and  simple  employer, 
Mr.  Colvend ;  he  had  been  inso- 
lent to  Mr.  Surlees;  he  had  de- 
clined the  chaste  pleasures,   the 
intellectual  converse,  of  Mr.  Col- 
vend's  house,  ^nd  descended  to 
the  lowest  social  stratum  to  be 
found  even  in  London.     He  had 
consorted  with  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds;  he  had  gone  into  their 
haunts,  and   treated   them  with 
gin.     One  of  the  fraternity  had 
called  at  his  lodgings,  and  been 
invited  to  partake  of  mild  refresh- 
ment, which  assumed  the  character 
of  brandy  in  its  integrity.     He 
(the  learned  counsel)  was  aware 
an  endeavour  would  be  made  to 
explain    away   these   and    other 
awkward   facts  ;    but   the  over- 
powering evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  firm   must    render   all  such 
efforts   worse   than  useless.      To 
see  a  man  of  parts — a  gentleman 
by  birth,  education,  association — 
one  who,  favoured  by  Nature  and 
caressed  by  Fortune,  might  bave 
hoped  to   climb  to  the  bigbest 
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rung  of  the  world's  ladder— stand- 
ing, like  the  common  felons  with 
whom  he  had  consorted,  in  the 
dock,  wrung  his  (the  learned 
counsere)  heart — at  which  point 
the  learned  counsel  thumped  that 
organ.  But  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  he  meant  to  perform 
it,  without  fear  and  without  fa- 
vour, just  as  he  knew  the  intelli- 
gent jury  he  had  the  privilege  to 
address  would  perform  theirs,  re- 
gardless of  ridicule,  undaunted  hy 
calumny,  undeterred  by  the  false, 
though  amiable,  representations 
of  the  prisoner's  too  partial 
friends. 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  the 
whole  speech,  which  did  not  oc- 
cupy above  fifteen  minutes  in  its 
delivery,  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme— so  absurd  that  Mr.  Gayre 
could  see  even  the  prisoner's  lip 
quiver  under  the  close  moustache 
{*  Hang  him !'  thought  the  banker ; 
'  this  poor  dog  whose  day  is  ended 
has  a  sense  of  humour ') ;  but  it 
told.  Old  Bailey  juries  and  the 
learned  counsel  were  old  and  fast 
friends.  If  jurors  never  exactly 
understood  the  barrister,  the  bar- 
rister understood  jurors. 

*  They  don't  want  much,'  he 
explained,  in  the  easy  confidence 
of  private  life,  *  but  they  do  like 
it  uncommonly  strong.  Pitch 
into  a  man,  give  it  him  right  and 
left,  and  you  get  a  verdict.  Mistakes ! 
Bless  your  innocence'  (only  the 
learned  counsel employedastronger 
phrase),  'a  judge  of  the  realm  can't 
make  a  mistake.  If  a  man  is  not 
ripe  for  hanging  to-day  you  may 
feel  very  sure  he  will  be  over-ripe 
next  year;  and  it  is  better  to 
gamer  the  criminal  crop  early 
rather  than  late ;  that  is  all.'  And, 
strongly  convinced  the  Oliver 
Dane  crop  was  ready  for  the  sickle, 
the  learned  counsel  hitched  up 
his  robe,  settled  his  wig  firmly  on 
his  head  as  though  a  thunderstorm 
were  impending,  and  '  went  for ' 


that  ungrateful  young  gentleman 
with  a  fuiy  and  acrimony  -whicli 
must  have  deb'ghted  those  writers 
for  the  press  who  denounced  the 
Cato-street  conspirators.  He,  the 
learned  counsel,  would  show  twelve 
honest  men  what  an  unmitigated 
and  irredeemable  scoundrel  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  really  was.  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  examine 
Mr.  Surlees,  who  was  the  first 
witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution ;  while  Susan  Dram- 
mond  spoke  no  woixl,  and  tamed 
no  look  towards  her  companions, 
though  Mr.  Gayre  could  see  she 
dug  the  fingers  of  one  hand  into 
the  palm  of  the  other  till  it  bled ; 
then  she  began  as  of  deliberate 
intent  and  tore  her  handkerchief 
into  strips.  The  banker  beckoned 
his  servant,  who  stood  not  far 
off,  and  handed  the  man  a  leaf 
from  his  pocket-book.  During 
the  course  of  that  trial  Susan  all 
unwittingly  tore  five  handkerchiefs 
and  a  fan  to  tatters,  festooned  her 
watch-chain  into  loops  till  she 
broke  it,  slit  her  gloves  beyond 
the  possibility  of  further  use,  and 
picked  the  whole  of  the  fringe  off 
one  side  of  her  mantle. 

A  sadly  untrained  young  wo- 
man !  If  Sir  Geoffrey  had  been 
going  to  the  scaffold  Miss  Chelston 
would  have  adjusted  every  frill 
and  tucker,  fastened  her  brooch, 
smoothed  her  hair,  and  rubbed 
her  eyes  into  a  state  of  touching 
redness,  ere  descending  to  receive 
the  condolences  of  her  friends. 

After  all,  it  must  be  a  great 
trial  to  people  who  believe  these 
and  suchlike  items  compass  tem- 
poral salvation  to  meet  with 
persons  who  do  not. 

Mr.  Surlees,  judging  from  his 
evidence,  seemed  to  be  a  mas 
who  was  at  one  in  his  opinions 
with  Miss  Chelston.  He  had 
never  thought  Dane  a  business 
sort  of  young  man;  he  consi- 
dered he  was  too  fond  of  new- 
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ftthioned  ways.  Mr.  Colvend 
being  m&tuated  about  their  clerk, 
he  eoQfiidered  it  only  his  duty  to 
▼am  his  partner  he  did  not  be- 
lieye  Dane  could  ever  become  a 
fitting  person  to  take  into  the 
honae.  He  had  received  more 
than  one  warning  about  the  pri- 
soner—half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  in 
alL  They  assumed  the  shape  of 
anonymous  letters.  He  could 
fonn  DO  idea  from  whom  they 
emanated.  In  consequence,  he 
examined  the  books.  He  found 
some  discrepancies  in  them;  he 
was  intending  to  ask  Dane  to  ex- 
plain, when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  of  a  cheque 
being  missing.  His  stispicions  at 
once  fell  on  the  prisoner.  He 
spoke  to  his  partner,  who  wanted 
to  speak  to  Dane.  Instead  of 
speaking  to  Dane,  however,  a 
detective  was  sent  for.  The  de- 
tective proceeded  to  the  clerk's 
lodgings,  where  the  notes,  with 
which  the  cheque  was  cashed 
at  the  Union,  were  found  in  a 
portmanteau,  packed  as  if  ready 
for  a  journey. 

B^g  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Tbling,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Mr. 
Splees  was  entreated  to  describe 
liis  ideal  of  a  business  young  man. 
Mr.  Tirling  convulsed  the  court, 
always  ready  to  laugh  at  nothing, 
but  did  no  good  to  his  client. 
The  airy  and  humorous  way  in 
which  this  learned  counsel  de- 
lighted in  putting  things,  in  slyly 
chaffing  his  learned  friend,  poking 
fiin  at  the  judge,  and  driving  Mr. 
Snrlees  to  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion, amused  but  did  not  convince 
twelve  *  conscientious,  impartial, 
and  intelligent  men.' 

Mr.  Tirling  wanted  to  know 
more  than  Mr.  Clennam  ever 
thonght  0^  when  he  went  to  the 
Ciieomlocution  Office.  The  learn- 
ed ooimsel  commenced  operations 
with  requiring  a  definition  of  a 
^nuiness  sort  of  young  man^not 


too  fond  of  new-fashioned  ways. 
Finding  Mr.  Surlees  incapable  of 
putting  his  notions  into  the  con- 
crete, he  asked  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  model  or 
dream  young  man.  Mr.  Surlees 
turning  sulky  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  these  proceedings,  and  the 
judge  interposing  with  a  remark 
that  he  did  not  really  think  the 
learned  counsel's*  questions  had 
the  smallest  bearing  on  the  point 
at  issue,  Mr.  Tirling  argued  the 
matter  out  with  his  lordship,  and, 
being  practically  granted  permis- 
sion to  ask  such  questions  as  he 
liked,  proceeded  to  inquire  whe- 
ther Mr.  Surlees  took  Charles 
Lamb's  good  clerk  as  his  modeL 

'  I  think  all  C.  Lamb's  clerks 
very  excellent ;  I  only  wish  we 
had  a  few  like  them,'  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  Whereupon, 
said  the  newspaper  reports,  the 
court  was  convulsed,  fact  being 
the  laughter  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  bench  and  the  bar. 

'  Mr.  Surlees'  acquaintance  with 
Elia  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
intimate,'  suggested  his  lordship, 
wiping  his  wise  old  eyes.  Where- 
upon there  ensued  a  smart  little 
dialogue  between  the  bqnch  and 
the  learned  counsel  concerning 
Lamb  and  Leadenhall-street,  Tal- 
fourd  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
which  might  have  seemed  more 
agreeable  to  the  prisoner  had  he 
been  unaware  the  discussion  could 
not  possibly  influence  his  fate  for 
good  or  for  evil,  that,  forgetting  all 
this  pleasant  fooling,  the  judge 
would  eventually  sum  up  dead 
against  Oliver  Dane ! 

Mr.  Tirling  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Dane  wrote  a '  fair  and  swift 
hand,'  whether  he  was  clean  and 
neat  in  his  person,  whether  he 
kept  his  books  fair  and  unblem- 
ished, whether,  in  the  mornings, 
he  was  first  at  the  desk,  whether 
he  was  temperate,  whether  he 
avoided  profane  oaths   and  jest- 
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,  whether  the  colour  of  hie 
Jies  was  generally  block  iu 
feience  to  brown,  and  brown 
ler  than  blue  and  green.  And 
liDg  Mr.  Surlees  unable  to 
wer  any  of  these  queriea  in  the 
ative,  the  learned  counsel  sud- 
-lydropped  his  friendly  and  con- 
Bational  manner,  and  dentand- 
with  great  sleruness  what 
her  or  higher  qualities  he  could 
ti  iu  a  clerk. 

)riTen  to  bay,  Mr.  Surlees 
wered. 

Honesty,  for  instance.' 
That  won't  do,'  retorted  the 
■ned  counsel.  '  You  conceived 
«judice  against  my  unfortunate 
nl  long  before  any  doubt  con- 
ling  his  honesty  crossed  youi 
id.  Remember  you  are  on  your 
1,  sir.  Now  what  was  your  par- 
lar  objection  to  Mr.  Dane  V 
t  was  like  applying  tbe  thumb- 
w  torture,  and  Mr.  Surleea 
amered  out  that  be  thought 
r  cleik  talked  too  much,  and 
a  fop. 

nstanily    Mr.    Tirling  smote 
witness  hip  and  thigh. 
Did  Mr.    Surlees    know  the 
ining  attached  to  fop  V 
Yes,  Mr.  Surlees  thought  he 

Would  he  be    kind    enough 

xplain!' 

Ir.      Surleea     declined     this 

lenge.  'There  were,'  he  said, 

rda    the    meaning    of   which 

Id    not   be  explained    by  the 

1  of  other  words.' 

There  are,  are  there  1'  retorted 

Tirling ;     and    straightway 
^d  his  lordship  to  take  a  note 
bis  reply. 
Qstoad  of  doing  anything  of 

eort,  hie  lordship  said  be 
ight    the   learned    gentleman 

travelling  very  wide  of  the 
tect  indeed;  to  which  remark 
learned  gentleman  replied  his 
ship  would,  ere  long,  compre- 
d  the  reason  for  the  course  he 


was  taking,  and  with  all  dne  sub- 
mission hegged  to  state  he  fell  if 
he  were  to  do  justice  to  the  pri- 
soner— than  whom  no  more 
cruelly  maligned  individual  ever 
deserved  the  sympathy  of  his 
fellow-creatures — be  muet  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  cross-ex- 
amination in  hie  own  way.  The 
judge  gave  consent  by  silence. 
The  opposing  counsel  looked  up 
at  tbe  ceiling,  and  smiled  as  one 
who  should  say,  '  Let  him  have 
his  fling.  It  is  all  of  no  use ; 
hut  he  must  do  something  for 
his  money.'  The  prisoner  knew 
if  his  chances  had  been  bad  ten 
minutes  previously  they  were 
worse  now.  With  all  the  veins 
of  his  heart  he  wifhed  he  had 
employed  no  solicitor,  secured  no 
counsel,  bat  just  let  things  drift. 

What  was  the  loneliness  of  hia 
prison  cell  in  comparison  with 
this  idiotic  splitting  of  hair?,  and 
attempt  to  .make  a  man  out  a 
liar  who,  to  the  best  of  bis  know- 
ledge, stood  there  trying  to  tell 
tbe  simple  truth  t 

'Now  attend  to  me,  sir,  if  you 
please ;'  it  was  Mr.  Tirling  who 
spoke  this  sentence.  '  On  your 
oath,  do  you  consider  Oliver  IJane 
to  he  a  person  of  weak  under- 
standing and  much  ostentation ! 
0,  you  don't }  you  are  quite  sure 
of  that*  Vary  well.  Do  you  be- 
lieve it  was  his  ambition  to 
attract  attention  by  showy  dress 
and  pertneast  Certainly  not ; 
thank  you,  Mr,  Surlees-  I 
thought  we  should  get  at  some- 
thing after  a  time  Did  he  strike 
you  as  a  gay  trifling  man  )  Once 
again,  no.  I  trust  these  ansvera 
will  be  remembered.  Was  he, 
then,  a  coxcomb  or  a  popinjay' 
Again  no.  Now  really  this  is 
very  singular.  You  described 
Mr.  Dane  as  a  fop,  y*t  when 
one  comes  to  exhaust  the  mattei 
it  actually  seems  he  has  not  asingls 
fop-like    quality.     Perhaps   the 
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other  cause  of  dislike  was  founded 
on  equally  unsubstantial  grounds. 
Yon  say,  sir,  Mr.  Dane  talked 
too  much  ;  why,  even  Charles 
Lamb's  model  clerk  was  permit- 
ted the  occasional  use  of  his 
tongne.  What  did  Mr.  Dane 
say,  when  did  he  say  it,  and 
howt  0,  you  decline  to  answer ! 
Well,  let  that  pass.  Now  I  want 
to  know  who  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  cheque  had 
been  torn  out  of  the  book  V 

With  this  question  Mr  Surlees 
tried  in  yain  to  fence ;  Mr.  Tir- 
ling  was  determined  he  would — 
as  he  unpleasantly  expressed  the 
matter — *  have  an  answer  out  of 
him/  and  at  length  elicited  that 
Mr.  Surlees  was  the  Columbus  of 
this  great  discovery ;  that  be  had 
'called  his  own  attention '  to  it. 

Then,  indeed*  the  learned  coun- 
sel felt  delighted.  In  the  playful 
exnberanceof  his  spirits  he  figura- 
tively danced  round  and  round 
the  merchant,  dealing  him  verbal 
blows,  catching  him  with  a  jest 
and  gibe  under  the  fifth  rib ;  get- 
ting him  into  a  corner,  and  mak- 
ing him  contradict  himself  half  a 
dozen  times  in  as  many  seconds ; 
closing  with  him  as  if  for  a  mighty 
tussle ;  and  then  at  quite  an  un- 
expected moment  intimating  in  a 
scornful  manner  he  had  done  with 
him. 

This  might  have  been  all  very 
well  had  his  ingenuity  proved  able 
to  tell  the  jury  how  notes  paid 
across  the  counter  of  the  Union  on 
one  day  came,  on  the  next  even- 
ing, to  be  found  in  Mr.  Dane's 
possession.  It  was  a  circum- 
stance which  of  course  might  be 
capable  of  explanation  ;  bnt  then 
neither  Mr.  Dane  nor  Mr.  Dane's 
counsel  managed  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort  The  notes  bad  been  sent  to 
bim,  so  said  the  prisoner ;  the  par- 
cel containing  them  was  dropped 
into  the  letter-box  of  his  lodgings, 
the  only  infonnation  which  accom- 


panied it  being  that  they  came 

*  from  a  friend.'  Certainly  such  a 
story  did  not  seem  feasible.  It 
was  just  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  it  might  be  true ; 
but  then  it  was  ao  much  more 
probable  that  it  might  not.  In- 
credulity was  writ  large  on  the 
faces  of  those  twelve  men  with 
whom  the  result  lay.  There  are 
things  that  cannot  be  got  over 
save  by  faith,  a  quality  for  which 
the  British  juryman  is  not  usually 
remarkable;  and  if  he  had  ever 
possessed  it  in  the  case  of  Oliver 
Dane,  it  may  safely  be  said  every 
step  of  the  trial,  every  fact  ex- 
tracted in  cross-examination  and 
from  the  witnesses  produced  for 
the  defence,  must  have  tended  to 
weaken  the  conviction  of  Oliver 
Dane's  innocence. 

There  never  seemed  a  clearer 
case  of  heartless  ingratitude  and 
flagrant  fraud. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Colvend, 
at  all  events,  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  of  prejudice  or  dislike. 
Every  answer  he  gave  clearly 
proved  his  affection  for  the 
prisoner — his  grief  and  surprise 
when  he  heard  of  the  accusation 
against  him:  yet  his  evidence, 
reluctantly  given,  could  only  be 
summed  up  as  against  Oliver  Dane. 
Had  the  matter  rested  with  him, 
the  young  man  would  not  have 
been  given  into  custody ;  but  that 
he  believed  in  his  guilt  was  evi- 
dent. He  knew  he  was  going 
into  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  had  offered  to  assist  him ; 
would  gladly  have  lent  him  three 
hundred  pounds  or  more  had  he 
been  aware  such  a  sum  was  im- 
portant. Not  a  word  was  said 
or  sentence  spoken  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  trial  which 
did  not  make  the  case  blacker 
against  the  criminal. 

'  He  ought  to  have  pleaded 
guilty,'     thought     Mr.      Gayre. 

•  Chelston  was  quite  right;  every 
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fresh  Bciap  of  evidence  is  an  ad- 
ditional nail  in  his  coffin.  Even 
she  must  be  convinced  now ;'  and 
he  looked  down  at  Susan,  who, 
raising  her  anxious  eyes,  whis- 
pered, as  if  in.  answer  to  his  un- 
spoken words, 

^Eemember  all  this  does  not 
change  my  opinion  in  the  least. 
He  is  innocent.  I  do  not  expect 
you  to  think  so,  but  I  know  it.' 

The  end  was  nearly  at  hand. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  all  the  Danes 
— lOliver  included — came  forward 
to  state  he  believed  Dane  to  be  a 
most  honourable  fellow,  one  he 
had  never  seen  but  once  on  any 
racecourse.  Pressed  as  to  whether 
the  prisoner  was  not  fond  of 
horses,  he  answered,  '  Of  course  ; 
all  gentlemen  are  /  which  last  as- 
sertion might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  if  he  wished  to  impress 
the  jury  with  any  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  his 
own  acquaintance.  There  was 
only  one  witness  whose  testimony 
might  have  proved  useful  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoner;  but  both 
Mr.  Gayre  and  Oliver  Dane  had 
so  managed  that  her  name  was 
not  even  known  to  Mr.  Tirling. 

'Wouldn't  do,  you  know, 
Gayre,'  remarked  Sir  Geoffrey, 
talking  the  matter  over  with  his 
brother-in-law.  *  Susan  must  not 
be  mixed  up  publicly  with  that 
poor  fellow's  troubles.  Besides, 
nothing  can  materially  change  the 
aspect  of  matters  for  him ;  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  so  many  months, 
more  or  less  ;  and  what  can  a  few 
months  more  or  less  signify  to 
himi  while  it  would  be  perfect 
damnation — excuse  the  word — 
for  the  girl  to  be  bracketed  with  a 
fellow  residing,  even  temporarily, 
in  one  of  her  Majesty's  gaols.' 

'And,  at  the  most,  all  she 
could  say  is  he  might  have  had 
her  money  without  ever  asking 
for  it,'  answered  Mr.  Gayre.  *  We 


must  keep  her  out  of  the  matter. 
It  is  a  redeeming  point  in  Dane 
that  he  seems  more  anxious  by 
far  about  her  than  himself.' 

'  So  he  ought  to  be.  Hang  the 
fellow  !  what  business  had  he  to 
induce  such  a  girl  to  engage  her- 
self to  a  pauper  1  Now  the  only 
amends  he  can  make  is  to  leave 
her  free  to  marry  somebody  else.' 

*  She  won't  do  that,  I  think,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre  a  little  hypocritic- 
ally. 

'Won't  she!  Leave  her  to 
Time  for  a  while.  Old  Time  is 
the  only  fellow  that  thoroughly 
understands  women.  He  heals 
love  wounds,  and  turfs  over 
graves,  and  dries  up  tears  in  a 
way  you  would  scarcely  credit 
'Pon  my  soul,  I've  known  him 
work  miracles,  and  so  youll  find  it 
with  Sue ;  only  whatever  you  do, 
don't  cross  her  fancies,'  finished 
the  Baronet,  who  already  looked 
on  Susan  as  Mrs.  Gayre,  and  the 
Lombard- street  strong-room  as  un- 
locked for  his  benefit. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  with  an 
interested  eye  to  the  future  than 
from  any  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate lovers  that  Sir  Geoffrey 
worked  for  Oliver  Dane  as  'though 
he  were  my  own  son.' 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  baronet,  his  testi- 
mony told,  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  against  Mr.  Colvend's  clerk ; 
and  not  even  the  circumstance 
that,  in  cross-examination,  he 
threw  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  the  judge 
included,  could  make  things 
better  for  a  ^lan  accused  of  rob- 
bing his  employers.  Sir  Greofl&ey 
was  quite  sure  of  two  things — one, 
that  Oliver  Dane  did  not  bet; 
another,  that  he  did  not  habitually 
attend  races. 

'  I'd  know  a  betting-man,'  de- 
clared the  Baronet, '  if  he  were  a 
bishop,  or  came  on  the  course  in 
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wig  and  gowiu  I  never  saw  Dane 
on  any  lace-groond  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  tiie  Derby,  with  a  Jot 
of  other  yonng  fellows  like  himself. 
More  by  token,'  he  added,  nod- 
ding his  head,  and  looking  with  a 
malidoas  twinkle  at  the  learned 
coTinsel,  *  that  was  the  very  same 
year  yon  laid  against  Bluegown, 
and  lost  a  pot  of  money.  I  never 
shall  forget  yonr  face  when  the 
roar  came,  '^Bluegown,  Blue- 
gown  !"  * 

There  was  such  a  laugh  over 
this  agreeable  reminiscence  that 
the  judge's  admonitions  to  8ir 
Geoffrey  were  quite  unheard ;  and 
the  Baronet,  dismissed  by  his 
opponent,  who  desired  no  con- 
tuiaation  of  so  unpleasant  a  tale, 
lounged  easily  out  of  the  witness- 
box,  before  it  dawned  on  any  one 
luB  lordship  was  remonstratlDg 
concerning  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct. 

After  Sir  Geoffrey  came  Lionel 
Hilderton,  who  was  called  to  prove 
he  and  Oliver  Dane  had  gone 
together  into  the  low  haunts  of 
London  in  order  to  study  faces  and 
find  models  likely  to  prove  useful 
in  connection  with  his  own  work. 
They  had  found  their  way  into 
Teiyquestionable  neighbourhoods, 
and  treated  persons  who  were  very 
like  blackguards  and  thieves ;  but 
if  they  had,  what  then  1  <  No  doubt 
you ' — this  pointedly,  and  in  his 
most  offensive  manner,  to  the 
genial  gentleman  who  was  badger- 
ing him — ^^havOy  in  the  way  of 
yonr  trade,  consorted,  ere  now, 
with  bad  characters.  You  would 
be  very  much  offended,  I  daresay, 
if  any  one  called  you  a  pick- 
pocket because  you  may  have  de- 
fended one.' 

*  Sach  license  of  language  really 
cannot  be  permitted/  observed  the 
judge. 

*  Then  why/  asked  Lai,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  with  anger,  'does 
yonr  lordship  allow  that  person 


such  Hcenseof  language  in  ad- 
dressing me  1  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
blow  and  not  to  have  a  chance 
of  striking  out  in  return  /  follow- 
ing on  which  remark  there  en- 
sued a  very  pretty  little  quarrel 
between  bench  and  witness.  Lai 
defied  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
threatened  to  commit  him.  Lai 
said  he  did  not  care,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  would  rather  be 
committed ;  and  it  was  at  length 
only  through  the  interposition  of 
learned  counsel  engaged  on  both 
sides  his  lordship  was  pacified, 
and  the  young  man  induced  to 
hold  his  tongue,  and  the  cross- 
examination  proceeded. 

'Were  you  ever  engaged  in  a 
fight  with  the  police )'  asked  his 
persecutor. 

'  Yes,  and  I'd  fight  them  again 
if  they  were  insolent.  What 
right  had  they  to  interfere  with 
a  man  who  was  doing  them  no 
harm  V 

'  Do  you  not  think  it  was  wrong 
to  go  to  such  places  as  the  police 
warned  you  were  not  fit  for  any 
decently-dressed  person  to  enter  V 

'  No,  not  a  bit  more  wrong  than 
going  to  church;  retorted  Lai. 

*  Perhaps  you  don't  go  to  church/ 
Mr.  Hilderton  Y 

'Yes,  I  do,  to  study  the 
British  Pharisee.' 

*  Dear — dear — dear !'  murmured 
Susan,  in  an  agony,  wringing  her 
hands ; '  what  madness  could  have 
induced  them  to  call  Lai  ]' 

'He  has  done  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  convict  his  friend,' 
decided  Mr.  Gayre,  but  he  did  not 
utter  this  idea  aloud.  'Won't 
you  come  away  now.  Miss  Drum- 
mondr  he  entreu  ed,  for  he  knew 
the  beginning  of  the  end  was  at 
hand. 

'  No ;  0,  no  !'  she  murmured. 

'I  wish  you  would  not  stop, 
dear,'  said  Miss  Matthews. 

'I  must  stay  to  hear — the 
worst/  8usan  almost  whispered. 
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itih  the  dreary  proceedings 
gged  their  alow  length  along ; 
I  at  laet  came  the  judge's  eum- 
ig-up.  It  waa  dead  agaioat  the 
ioner,  who  stood  listening,  nith 
ssed  arms  and  an  unmoved 
at,  to  the  words  of  niadom  and 
robationwhichflonedinsmooth 
eionlessaccentslromthe  bench. 
e  question  of  the  prisoner'a 
It  or  innocence  was  left,  of 
irse,  to  the  jury;  but  the  jury 
re  told  how  to  decide.  The 
me  of  which  the  young  man 
'ore  them  was  accused  struck  at 
I  foundations  of  society.  It 
B  for  the  jury  to  disembarrasj 
lir  minds  of  the  extraneous  mat- 
B  which  had  been  obtruded  on 
sir  notice,  and  deliver  a  verdict 
the  merits  of  the  case.  His 
dship  felt  he  need  not  remind 
)  gentlemen  of  the  jury  that 
)  fact  of  the  prisoner  being  well 
m,  well  educated,  well  con- 
;ted,  could  not  palliate  his  ain, 
Lhey  believed  he  had  first  stolen 
cheque,  then  forged  his  em- 
lyers'  Etg  nature,  and  eubse- 
ently  appropriated  the  proceeds. 
was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
3y  considered  this  serious  charge 
>ved. 

Apparently,  the  jury  had  arrived 
their  decision  before  they  even 
t  the  box ;  for  they  were  not 
1  minutes  absent   before   they 
lOped     back     again    solemnly, 
ley  had  arrived  at  a  verdict. 
'  How  say  you,  gentlemen  t 
And    then  Susan  Drummond, 
)ugh  she  knew  what  was  coming, 
Id  her  breath. 
'  Guilty  !' 

It   seemed    as  if  a  thousand 

ices   took    up    the   word,   and 
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shouted  it  in  her  ears.  For  a 
moment  she  felt  like  one  drown- 
ing; the  watersbad  indeed  covered 
her  soul. 

'  Let  me  take  you  out,'  said 
"itit.  Gayre,  touching  her  arm ; 
but  she  aeemed  not  to  hear  him. 
Every  sense  was  concentrated  on 
the  judge,  who,  in  measured  ac- 
cents, proceeded  to  say  he  would 
not  add  to  the  distreaa  the  pri- 
soner must  feel  at  the  positioa  to 
which  a  long  course  of  folly  and 
extravagance  bad  brought  him. 
When  he  looked  back  over  his 
wasted  life — a  life  which  he  could 
so  easily  have  made  honourable 
and  prosperous— it  might  well 
seem  as  if  in  the  loss  of  the  esteem 
of  all  honest  men,  in  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  his  own  career,  iu 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, were  the  elements  of  a 
sufficient  and  terrible  punishment ; 
but  the  crime  of  which  a  jury  of 
hie  own  countrymen  had  found 
him  guilty  was  one  so  dangerous 
to  the  community,  so  necessary  to 
check  in  a  vast  city — the  capital 
of  the  greatest  mercantile  nation 
in  the  world,  or  that  the  world 
had  everknonu — his  lordship  felt 
it  necesaary  to  pass  the  severe 
sentence  of  seven  years*  penal 
servitude. 

'  My  God  !'  exclaimed  the  pri- 
soner, like  one  stunned ;  and  at 
that  moment  Susan  would  have 
risen,  but  that  Mr.  Gayre  pre- 
vented her  from  doing  so. 

'  Don't  make  a  scene,'  he  en- 
treated, '  don't ;'  while  from  the 
dock  came  a  cry  of  '/  am  iino- 
cent  r  ere  the  warders  hurried  the 
living  man  into  the  seven  years' 
grave  that  yarned  before  him. 
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Some  Beefsteakers. 


At  the  time  when  the  celebrated 
Beefsteak  Ciab  held  its  festlye  snp- 
pen  iQ  what  was  then  known  as  Ar- 
nold's Theatre,  now  the  Ljceam, 
Cobb,  the  dramatic  author,  was  a 
member.  It  was  to  his  Haunted 
Tower  and  Siege  of  Belgrade  that 
Storace  set  some  of  his  finest 
music,  and  his  farce,  The  First 
Floor^  was  one  of  the  most  sac- 
cessful  that  ever  held  the  stage. 
One  of  his  least  snccessfal  works 
was  called  Ramah  Drug — drug  or 
droog  meaning  in  India,  where 
the  scene  was  laid,  a  hill  fort — 
and  one  night,  in  the  room  which 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  recently 
restored  to  its  old  aspect,  one  of 
the  Beefsteakers  congratulated 
Cobb  upon  the  happy  titles  he. 
always  chose  for  his  works. 
*What  could  be  better  for  your 
last  attempt  to  ram  a  drug  down 
the  public  throat  than  Ramah 
Drug?*  said  he.  Arnold,  a  rival 
dramatist^  disputed  Cobb's  claim 
to  admiration  on  this  account. 
'What  worse  title,'  said  he,  ^  could 
he  have  chosen  for  his  Ilaunftd 
Tower  f  Why,  there  was  no  spirit 
in  it  from  b^inning  to  end  !' 

A  wealthy  solicitor  named 
Richard  Wilson,  popularly  called 
Dick,  was  then  a  Beefsteaker.  On 
one  occasion,  after  he  had  been  to 
Paris,  he  being  perfectly  innocent 
of  French,  he  praised  French 
cookery,  and  named  as  one  of  the 
dishes  he  thooght  most  delicious 
the  bouUvardsy  that  were  served 


up  to  him  at  a  certain  hotel,  the 
dish  he  really  meant  being,  possi- 
bly, a  houilll  vert.  Cobb  gravely 
asked  if  he  had  for  sauce  with  it 
the  Palais  Royal.  Soon  after, 
Wilson,  being  led  by  Arnold,  said 
he  thought  the  utmost  perfection 
of  French  cookery  was  seen  in  the 
way  in  which  they  dished  up  a 
rendezvous  J  meaning  the  m  de 
v  au.  Being  asked  if  he  ate  par- 
tridge in  France,  Dick  said  yes, 
but  he  could  not  bear  them  served 
up  in  shoes.  It  was  at  last  decided 
that  he  meant  perdriz  aux  choux. 
Dick  on  another  occasion  ordering 
a  pheasant,  mistaking  the  word 
faisan,  desired  the  waiter  to  bring 
him  up  a  paysanne! 

Another  Beefsteaker  of  this 
period  was  Sir  John  Hippishly,  the 
Paul  Pry  of  the  club.  At  the 
time  when  a  man  named  Patch 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr. 
Bligh  of  Deptford,  Sir  John,  like 
the  public  generally,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  case,  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  upon  which  he 
was  convicted  being  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  Obtainiog 
admission  to  the  condemned  cell, 
Sir  John  importuned  this  wretched 
Patch  incessantly  to  confess  his 
guilt  in  vain ;  but  the  criminal  at 
last  promised  to  tell  him  the  truth 
at  the  final  moment.  When  the 
rope  was  round  the  man's  neck. 
Sir  John  was  on  the  drop  in  dose 
conference  with  him.  It  happened 
that  an  old  woman  in  the  crowd 
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at  him  there,  and  mistook  him 
ir  Patch;  and  when,  some  days 
fter,  she  met  Sir  John  in  Cheap- 
ide,  she  pointed  to  him  irith 
«iidc  excitement,  and  ecraamed 
at,  'It's  Patch!  it's  Patch!  I 
nr  him  hanged  !  Lor*  deliver 
le!'  and  swooned  away.  When 
ir  John  next  appeared  at  the  clab 
committee  vaa  appointed  to  crosfi- 
lamine  him,  to  satiafj  the  mem- 
BTs  that  thej  were  eitting  down  to 
iblewith  Sir  Jobs  Hippishlf,  and 
ot  with  Patch  the  murderer. 

William  Tajlor,  too,  was  a  Beef- 
;caker  of  that  day,  and  a  moat  ec- 
jntric  man.  He  believed  firmly 
lat  Stonebenge,  on  Salisbury 
'lain,  was  formed  by  an  extraordi- 
aiy  shower  of  immense  hailstones, 
■hich  fell  two  thousand  years 
efore.  He  gravely  asserted  his 
elief  that  another  member's,  Mr. 
rorgat«'s,  mind  had,  by  the  verit- 
ble  action  of  certain  powerfnl  laws 
f  mental  pathology,  grown  larger 
rer  since  he  had  taken  a  house 
rhlch  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Btbedral.  He  had  another  theory 
ito  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
nter,  with  a  great  display  of  ap- 
arent  learning,  hy  which  he 
roved,  to  his  own  entire  satisfac- 
ion,  ^t  the  first  men  moat  hare 
een  of  a  green  colour. 

Sheridan's  brother-in-law,  the 
tov.  Oaias  Linley,  was  another 
f  the  club's  eccentrics.  When 
reaching  he  would  absently  tnm 
ver  sereral  instead  of  one  page, 
od  when  the  tittering  of  his  con- 
regation  called  his  att«ulaon  to 
]e  grave  mistake  he  had  made,  he 
'onld  explain  it  with  perfect  cool- 


ness, saying,  '  I  find  I  have  acd- 
dentally  omitted  a  considerable  part 
of  my  sermon ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
going  back  for.' 

On  another  occasion,  this  absent- 
minded  preacher,  while  ont  riding, 
dismoonted  from  his  pony,  and 
walked  on  with  the  bridal-reins 
over  his  arm,  supposing  the  beast 
was  following.  The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  pony  had  disen- 
gaged itself  from  the  carelessly 
put  on  bridle,  and  remained  behind. 
When  Linley  reached  the  turnpike- 
gate,  he  offered  the  usual  payment 
for  his  horse,  and  the  man,  with 
open  month  and  distended  eyes,  at 
first  took  him  for  a  maniac  It 
was  several  minutes  before  Linley 
understood  that  his  pony  had  been 
left  behind. 

He  had  a  kindred  eccentric  in 
.another  member,  Lord  Avenmore, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  who 
would  often  be  in  deep  reverie,  and 
ntterly  unconsdons  of  all  around 
him,  even  when  the  club  was  at  its 
joUiest  and  noisiest.  On  one  such 
occasion  Carran  gave  as  a  toast, 
'  All  our  absent  friends,'  calling 
upon  Lord  A.  to  reply,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  just  drunic 
his  health.  Quite  onconscions  of 
anything  that  had  been  said,  his 
lordship  arose  and  retamed  thanks 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him. 

Another  curious  Beebteaker, 
or  Beefsteak,  was  Serjeant  E^7> 
a  celebrity  of  the  Irish  Bar.  He 
had  a  remarkable  habit  of  drawins 
oonclosions  directly  at  variance 
with  his  premises,  and  his  nick' 
name   had    conseqttentiy  becoms 
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IT  may  be  worth  noticing  as  a  curious  circumstance,  when 
persons  past  forty,  before  they  were  at  all  acquainted, 
form  together  a  very  close  intimacy.  For  grafts  of  o/d  wood 
to  take,  there  must  be  a  wonderful  congeniality  between  the 
trees.— Archbishop  Whately  (Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essay 
'  Of  Friendship'). 


'Counsellor  Therefore.'  Carran 
described  him  as  a  perfect  hnman 
pereonification  of  a  non  sequitur. 
Meeting  Corran  one  Sanday  near 
St  Patrick's,  he  said  to  him,  <  The 
Ardibishop's  discourse  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  this  morning.  It  was 
well  written  and  well  deli7ered; 
therefore,  I  shall  make  a  point  of 
being  at  the  Four  Courts  to- morrow 
at  tai.'  At  another  time  he  met 
a  friendy  to  whom  he  said,  '  What 
a  delighifnl  day  for  walking ! 
theiefore,  I  must  go  home  and 
stop  iodoors  all  day.'  In  coort, 
on  one  occasion,  he  said,  'The  case 
is  80  dear,  gentlemen,  that  yon 
cannot  possibly  misunderstand  it, 
and  I  should  pay  your  under- 
standings a  Tery  poor  compliment 
if  I  dwelt  upon  it  for  another 
minute ;  therefore,  I  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  explain  it  to  you  as 
minutely  as  possible.' 

Gorran,  hearing  at  the  club  that 
Sheridan's  sister,  Mrs.  Lefanu,  who 
was  a  remarkably  fat  woman,  was 
going  to  appear  in  the  play  of 


DjuglaSf  at  an  amateur  perform- 
ance, said  that  he  supposed  her  part 
would  be  one  of  the  Grampian 
Hills,  and  he  thought  that  she 
would  look  it  admirably. 

Mackintosh  had  to  endure  a 
fierce  fire  of  puns  and  jokes  on  one 
occasion.  He  was  on  circuit,  and 
anxiously  expecting  certain  infor- 
mation of  the  utmost  domestic  im- 
portance, when  at  Huntingdon  the 
news  arrired.  A  fine  healthy  boy 
had  j  ust  been  bom  to  him .  When 
he  reached  Cambridge  there  was 
another  letter  from  home.  It  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  second  boy. 
At  Bury  another  letter  was  await- 
ing him,  announcing  the  birth  of 
a  third  boy.  The  letters  had  been 
written  successiyely,  immediately 
after  the  births;  but  the  second 
just  missed  the  post,  which  the 
first  just  caught,  and  the  third  had 
been  delayed  on  the  road.  George 
Wilson  gravely  proposed  ^e 
health  of  Mrs.  Mackintosh  and  her 
three  sons,  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
and  Yattel. 


Our  Humorous  Hangman. 

A  Dublin  correspondent  of  the     tried  his  hand  at  '^chaffing"  Mar- 


DaUy  TeUgraph  writes:  'When 
Marwood  left  Kingstown  by  mail 
steamer  for  England,  a  newsman 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
own  portrait,  which  had  recently 
been  published  by  one  of  the  Dublin 
papers.  The  executioner  looked 
at  it  and  laughed  heartily,  after- 
wards putting  it  into  his  pocket. 
It  18  stated  upon  good  authority 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 

• 

recent  yisits  to  this  country,  and 
wbile  trayelling  protected  by  some 
Constabulary,   one    of   the  latter 
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wood.  He  bore'  it  quite  imper- 
turbably;  and  when  asked  whe- 
ther he  had  a  son,  replied  in  the 
afQrmatiTe.  "And,"  continued  the 
questioner,  ''  will  you  put  him 
into  your  own  line  of  business?' 
'*  Well,"  said  Marwood,  with  a 
keen  look  and  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  "  if  he's  a  good  boy  I  will ; 
but  if  he  turns  out  a  blackguard 
ril  make  an  Irish  poHceman  of 
him."  The  questioner,  it  is  said, 
left  Marwood  alone  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey.' 

I 


4  Anecdote  Comer. 

^  E  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation,  of  few  words, 
J  I  charge  you  ;  but  always  pertinent  when  you  speak, 
iring  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking 
if   you    would    persuade,  not    impose. — WiLLIAM  Penn 

tfvice  to  his  Ckildren). 

Mark  Twain's  Description  of  IVoinan. 


Vt  %  public  dinner,  ^larkTwaia 
I  selected  to  relnm  thaokH  for 
tovt  of  'The  Ladies.'  Sttid 
:  '  Let  ng  consider  women's 
ra.  Her  first  is  dress.  In  this 
re  are  two  marked  antipodal 
«8 — the  savage  and  the  colti- 
ed  daDghter  of  high  modern 
iliaation.  Among  the  Fans,  a 
at  negro  tribe,  a  woman  when 


makes  the  whole  world  kin."  Now 
we  will  consider  the  dress  of  oar 
other  type.  A  large  part  of  the 
daughter  of  civilisation  is  her 
dress.  Some  women  would  lose 
hair  their  charm  without  diess,  and 
some  would  lose  the  whole  of  it 
The  daughter  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion, dressed  at  her  ntmoet,  is  a 
marvel  of  eiquisite  and  beaatifal 


ssed  for  home,  for  shopping,  or  art    and — expense.       All 

calling,  wears  nothing  bnt —  climes,  and  arts  are  laid  under  tri- 

'  complexion.     It  is  the  legiti-  bate  to  furnish  her  forth.'     (Here 

te  costume,  and  its  material  is  the  wittj  satirist  goes  into  details 


Jie  darkest 
itaken  for  monming.  It  wears 
I,  and  it  does  not  show  the 
t ;  70U  need  not  send  it  to  the 
lb,  to  have  it  charged  for,  torn, 
exchanged  for  other  people's 
]gs.  It  always  fits  well,  and 
always  done  up.  When  yon 
t  one  of  these  Fan  ladies  and 
d  up  your  card,  her  maid  never 


as  to  where  the  different  articles 
of  her  toilet  come  from  ;  but  the 
list  ia  mnch  too  volaminons  for 
reproduction.  Then  he  goes  on:) 
'  Her  hair — from — from — from— 
I  do  not  know  where  her  halt  is 
from.  I  never  coold  fiod  out. 
That  ip,  her  other  hair — her  Sun- 
day hair;  I  do  not  mean  the  liur 
goes  to  bed  with.     It  is  tbst 


s,  '  Please  take  a  seat,,  sir ;  my  thing  she  twists  and  coils  roaud 
,1 — „  :„  A — ;.,g.^  ^jiJ  ^j|[  (j^  her  head  and  harpoons  with  a  hai^ 
pin.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a 
trifle.  Any  time  you  want  to, 
yon  can  glance  upon  the  carpet  o( 
a  Pullman's  car  and  pick  up  a  hair- 
pin; but  not  to  save  your  lif« 
can  you  get  any  woman  in  that 
car  to  acknowledge  that  hairpin- 
The  woman  who  hiw  never  swerved 
from  cast-iron  veracity  in  all  h^' 
life  will,  when  confronted  with  this 
crucial  test,  deny  a  hairpin;  sbe 
will  deny  that  hwrpin  before  • 
hundred  witnesses.  Well,  yon  si» 
what  the  daughter  of  civilisation 
»hen  she  is  dressed,  and  whs' 


m  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
more.  Xo  I  she  is  always 
ssed  and  ready  for  company. 
J  Fan  ladies  don't  go  to  church 
see  what  bonnets  other  ladies 
e  got  on,  and,  on  their  return 
ae,  describe  and  criticise  them. 
state  otL'asions,  though,  they 
more  dre.^sji  wear  bracelets, 
rings,  and  a  belt,  also  stock- 
s,  but,  with  true  feminine  fond- 
9  for  display,  u^win  ilwir  arms. 
funerals  they  put  on  a  jacket 
ar  and  a^hes ;  and  at  their  wed- 
js  the  bride  significantly  slips 


trousers.      There    the   dark  the  daughter  of  savageij  is  *'**'' 

d  of  savagery  and  the  fair  one  she  isn't.     Such  is  woman  as  *<> 

ivilisation  meet  upon  common  her  costume.     I  come  now  to  dis- 

ond.    "  One  touch  of  Nature  cuss  her  in  her  higher  aod  nobler 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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THAT  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  and 
ultimate  answer  to  the  questions —  I'V/iy  we  should  do 
it?  How  we  are  obliged  to  do  it?  The  conviction  of  duty 
implies  the  soundest  reason,  the  strongest  obligation,  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible. — Dr.  Whewell. 


respects,  as  mother,  wife,  widow, 
grass-widow,  mother-in-law,  hired 
girl,  narse,  stepmother,  queen, 
boss,  professional  fat  woman,  pro- 
fessional beantj,  and  so  on.  We 
will  jast  speak  of  these  few ;  let 


the  rest  of  the  sex  tarry  in  Jeri- 
cho till  we  come  again.  First  on 
the  list,  and  first  in  onr  gratitude, 
comes  a  woman  who '  {looking  ai 
his  watch) — *  dear  me  ! — Woman, 
God  bless  her !' 


Extraordinary  Memories. 


Is  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Febroary  1831  is  the  account  of 
a  man,  interviewed  at  Kaples,  who 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Tasso's 
Giemmlemme  Lil>erato,  either  con- 
secutively or  by  transposing  the 
stanzas  in  any  way,  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  by  piecing  together 
broken  fragments,  or  lines,  or  parts 
of  lines,  in  utter  defiance  of  all 
sense  and  meaning,  and  all  without 
any  aid  but  that  of  his  wonderful 
memory. 

A  teacher  of  mathematics, 
named  William  Lawson,  who  died 
at  Edinburgh  in  November  1757, 
on  one  occasion,  to  win  a  wager 
made  by  his  patron,  undertook  to 
multiply  regularly  in  succession 
the  numbers  from  one  to  forty, 
without  other  aid  than  his  memory. 
He  began  the  task  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  finished  at  six 


in  the  evening,  when  he  reported 
the  product,  which  was  tested  on 
paper,  and  found  to  be  correct.  It 
made  a  Hue  of  iorty-eight  figures, 
and  a  fair  copy  of  it  long  occupied 
a  place  on  the  wall  of  his  patron's 
dining-room,  for  which  it  was 
framed  and  glazed.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  on  which  the  mental  calcula- 
tion was  made  Mr.  Lawson  receiv- 
ed his  pupils  as  usual,  and  gave 
them  their  ordinary  lessons  in 
Latin. 


The  Cardinal  du  Perron's  ex- 
traordinary memory  is  a  matter  of 
history,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  contemporaries  of  this 
learned  prince  of  the  Church  at- 
tributed it  to  his  mother's  earnest 
longing  for  a  library  while  she  was 
enceinte. 


Hugo  Arnofs  Strange  Freak. 


Hugo  Arnot,  a  well-known 
Scotch  historian  and  advocate, 
when  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  ex- 
amining the  dormitory  of  a  very 
tncient  house  in  which  he  lodged 
with  one  of  the  doctors,  discovered 
a  secret  door  in  tUe  wainscot, 
which  led  into  a  passage  ascending 
to  a  small  chamber  near  the  roof, 
which  had  no  other  outlet.  One 
day  he  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
iliission  to  go  home,  on  the  ground 


of  his  mother's  serious  illness,  bade 
his  fellow-student  farewell,  and 
started,  as  was  belieyed,  for  his 
family  seat  at  Balcormo,  in  the 
south  of  Fife.  It  was  a  general 
belief  outside  the  old  house  that 
it  was  haunted.  On  the  night 
after  Amot's  departure,  when  all 
the  students  were  in  bed,  and  the 
room  full  of  moonlight,  a  naked 
figure  suddenly  appeared,  groaning 
and  gesticulating  in  a  frantic  way, 


1 6  Anecdote  Comer. 

rHERE  are  three  things  in  speech  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered before  some  things  are  spoken— the  manner,  the 
ace,  and  the  time. — Robert  Southev. 


DDBiDg  tixi  sleepers,  and  chilling 
em  with  horror.  la  the  mom- 
g  the  terrified  boja  told  the 
ofessor  Kboot  their  midnight 
litor,  and,  of  coarse,  were  laaghed 
But  OQ  the  next  night,  at  the 
me  hour,  this  fearful  visitor  re- 
med,  and  this  time  the  tigure, 
it  content  with  awakening  them 
'  its  groans  and  frightening  them 
'  its  myeterioos  antics,  palled  all 
e  bedclothes  off  them,  and 
ling  them  in  a  heap,  sat  npon 
em,  and  made  noises  more  hide- 
is  than  the  others.  Then  it 
sappeared.  The  boys  again 
mplwned,  and  were  severely  re- 
imanded,  some  of  the  most 
isitlve  and  terrified  being  even 
.reatened  with  expulsion.  On 
e  third  night,  as  before,  just  as 
le  last  knell  of  midnight  sonnded 
)llow  and  dismal,  the  spectre  re- 
ipeared.  It  was  changed — no 
Dger  white,  bat  black  from  head 
'  foot,  bearing  in  its  hand  a 
and,  which  emitted  a  dim  ghastly 
i;ht.  The  fictuns  were  again 
ripped  ;  bat  instead  of  sitting  on 
le  beddothes,  the  apparition  be- 

P/gs  as 

In  an  old  volume  called  Brown's 
Ttecdotee  of  Quadrupeds  we  find 
1  account  of  a  black  sow  trained 
J  a  man  named  Toomar,  game- 
eeper  to  Sir  Henry  P.  St.  John 
[ildmay,  to  find  game,  back  and 
and  to  her  point,  nearly  as  steadily 
I  a  well-bred  dog.  She  was  a 
w-Iegged  ugly  beast  bred  in  the 
ew  Forest,  and  when  young  mani- 
8led  a  special  interest  in  some 
linter  pnppies,  then  under  the 
ire  of  the  keeper  at  Broomy  lodge, 
\ea  playmg  and  feeding  with 
lem.  She  was  taaght  by  a  system 
:  reward  and  punishment,  and 
»ved    on    the    whole    tolerably 


gan  to  belabour  them  most  on- 
mercifolly  with  the  stick,  driving 
them  round  and  round  the  room, 
shrieking  and  yelling,  in  will 
affright.  In  vain  they  attempted 
to  open  the  door ;  some  one  had 
locked  it,  and  the  key  had  disap- 
peared. The  masters  heard  tbe 
noise,  broke  into  the  room,  aaw  the 
marks  of  blows,  fonnd  the  key  on 
the  floor  inside  the  dormitory,  ud 
promised  to  investigate  the  mys- 
tery. In  the  morning  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  dormitory, 
and  shut  it  up,  for  no  cine  to  the 
mystery  had  been  discovered.  In 
the  midst  of  the  excitement,  Hugo 
arrived,  muddy  and  tired  with 
travelling.  He  heard  the  horrid 
story,  and  volunteered  to  sleep  in 
the  room,  did  so,  and  restored  its 
reputation.  Of  course,  you  know 
what  follows.  He  was  the  ghost ; 
the  tale  of  hie  mother's  illness  and 
hia  travelling  was  a  false  one,  and 
the  phosphorescent  rod  was  of  his 
own  making  in  the  secret  room, 
which  he  had  stored  with  provisions 
and  books  for  his  retreat  during 
the  day. 

Pointers. 

teachable  and  tractable.  She  was 
taught  to  '  quarter  her  ground '  as 
regularly  as  any  pointer,  stood 
Stock  still  when  she  came  upon 
game,  and  backed  dogs  with  great 
steadiness.  When  she  came  on  the 
cold  scent  of  game  she  slackened 
her  trot,  and  gradually  dropped 
her  ears  and  tail  IJll  she  was  cer- 
tain, and  then  dropped  upon  her 
knees.  So  stanch  was  she  that  she 
would  frequently  remain  five  mi- 
nutes or  more  on  her  point.  As 
soon  as  the  game  rose  ehe  always 
returned  to  Toomar,  grunting 
londly  for  her  usual  reward,  a  kind 
of  padding  made  with  barley-meal. 


Anecdote  Comer, 
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THERE  is  a  certain  scale  of  duties  which,  for  want  of 
studying  in  right  order,  all  the  world  is  in  confusion. — 

Milton. 


and  loader .  if  she  did  not  receive 
it  Soon  after  Toomar*s  death  Sir 
Heniy  Mildmay  was  compelled  to 
part  finom  this  sow,  from  a  circom- 
stanoe  not  less  curious  than  the 
aboTe   fiactB    are  —  she  took    to 


deyonring  the  young  lamhs  as  soon 
as  they  were  dropped.  She  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Sjkes  of  Broakwood, 
in  the  New  Forest,  by  whom  she 
was  shortly  after  conyerted  into 
baoon. 


Sighs  fro7n  Arte^nus  IVard. 


'  I  AM  always  sad  when  I  sing  \ 
but  tiiose  who  listen  to  me — alas ! 
they  are  eyen  sadder  than  am  L' 

'  0  my  ](f  aiia !  Alas,  she  mar- 
ried another!  They  frequently 
many  another,  and  yery  frequently 
we  are  con-si-de-rable  glad  they 
did  GO.' 

Royal  Fish 

When  Lord  Eodney  was  dining 
at  Carlton  House  with  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  expressed  his 
delight  to  see  upon  the  royal 
table  a  dish  of  home -cored  her- 
riogg.  *Your  Royal  Highness/ 
laid  he,  '  sets  an  admirable  exam- 
ple, which,  as  a  patriot,  I  hope 
will  become  fashionable ;  for  if  it 
does,  the  result  will  be  an  addition 


*  Has  she  wedded  some  gigantic  shrimper, 
That  sweet  mite  with  whom  I  loved  to 
play? 
Is  she  girt  with  habes  that  whine  and 
whimper. 
That  bright  being  that  was  always 
gay? 

Tes,  she  has  at  least  a  dozen  wee  things  : 
Tes,  I  see  her  darning  corduroys, 

Scouring  floors,  and  setting  out  die  tea- 
things 
For  a  howling  herd  of  hungry  boys.* 

Patronage. 

of  twenty  thousand  braye  and 
hardy  seamen  trained  for  our  nayy 
as  they  were  trained  in  Holland  by 
the  fisheries. '  The  Prince  regretted 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  herrings 
were  Dutch,  bat  promised  for  the 
future  that  his  table  should  neyer 
want  a  dish  of  British-cured  her- 
rings. 


Fischer. 


When  Fischer,  the  celebrated 
oboe-player,  who  was  remarkable 
for  the  oddity  of  his  manners, 
plajed  coiicertos  at  the  grand  con- 
certs given  in  the  Rotunda  in  Dub 
lin,  a  certain  nobleman  invited  him 


to  dine  with  him,  and  said  after 
doing  so,  *•  You*ll  bring  your  oboe 
with  you.'  Fischer  gravely  re- 
plied, 'My  oboe  cannot  eat;  why 
should  it  go  out  to  dine,  eh,  my 
lordr 


Extraordifiary  Obesity. 

Ahonost  the  best  authenticated      cumference,    and     weighed     five 


cases  of  extraordinary  obesity  are 
the  following:  Mr.  Lambert  of 
Leioestershire,  whose  weight  was 
fifty-two  stone  eleven  pounds  (14  lb. 
to  the  stone).  Samuel  Sagars  of 
Hamton,  whose  body,  when  in  an 
crdmary  cofHn,  weighed  fifty  stone. 
Dr.  Jacob  Powell  of  Stebbing,  in 
Eaiez,  who  was  five  yards  in  cir- 


hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Mr. 
Spooner  of  Skillington,  near  Tarn- 
worth,  who  weighed  forty  stone 
and  nine  pounds.  Mr.  Collet  of 
Evesham,  who,  when  twelve  years 
old,  weighed  nearly  twenty-six 
stone.  Grant  Chillcot  of  Trenan, 
in  Cornwall,  who  weighed  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 


ii8 


Anecdote  Comer, 


AH  !  gracious  Heaven  gives  us  eyes  to  see  our  own  wrong 
however  dim  age  may  make  them,  and  knees  not  too 
stiff  to  kneel,  in  spite  of  years,  cramp,  and  rheumatism. — 
W.  M;  Thackeray  {PkUip). 


The  Poetry  of  Motion. 


A  French  dancer,  speaking  of 
biB  own  proper  etjle  of  cntting 
capers,  Gaid,  'Tbey  are  a  handful 
of  diamonda  apriukled  in  the  bdu.' 
Another  eminent  terpi^icborean,  on 
vitneEGiog  Madame  Ferrari's  per- 
formance in  Le  Chenal  de  Brunze, 
exclaimed,  '  8he  is  a  rose,  borne 
onwards  by  the  breeze,  in  a  nhirl- 
nind  of  turquoises,  rubies,  and 
gold-dnsL' 


It  is  well  known  that  th«  elder 
Vestris  called  himstlf  the  Kinyof 
Dance  He  once  scolded  his  son 
for  refusing  to  dance  od  an  off- 
night,  althongU  the  Queen  of 
France  went  to  the  Opera  pnr- 
pofiely  to  see  him,  by  saying,  '  Go, 
my  Eon,  and  dance  your  very  beet 
A  coolness  ehall  never  be  allowed 
to  exist  between  the  honse  of  Ve&- 
tris  and  the  bouse  of  Bourbon.' 


A  Modern  Development  of '  Twhtkle,  twinkle, 
little  Star! 

Scintillate,  scintillate,  globnle  vivific  ; 
Fain  would  I  fathom  thy  natnre  epeciflc  ; 
Lofiily  poised  in  ether  capacions. 
Strongly  resembling  a  gem  carbonaceouB. 

When  torrid  Phcebus  refuses  his  presence, 
And  ceases  to  lamp  us  with  fierce  incandescence, 
Then  jou  illumine  the  regions  supernal — 
Scintillate,  scintillate,  semper  nocturnal. 

Then  the  victim  of  hospiceless  peregrination 
Qratefully  hails  jfour  minate  coruscation; 
He  could  not  determine  hia  journey's  direction 
Dat  for  your  bright  scintillating  protection. 

American  Paper. 

Moses  Mendelssohn. 


This  pretty  story  is  told  of  the 
fonnderof  the  Mendelssohn  family. 
He  was  a  humpback,  and  a  young  _ 
Hamburg  maiden  rejected  his  h>ve- 
snit  in  consequence.  \\'ben  wish- 
ing her  adien,  she  said,  '  Uo  jou 
really  think  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,  as  tliey  eayf 
'  Yes,  indeed,'  he  replied  ;  '  and 
fiometbing especially  wonderful  hap- 
pened to  me.  At  the  birth  of  a 
child  proclamation  is  made  in 
heaven  that  be  or  she  shall  marry 


snch  and  such  a  one.  When  I 
was  bom,  my  future  wife  was  alw 
named;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  said,  "Alas,  she  will  have  a 
dreadful  hnmp  on  her  back  !"  "  t) 
God,"  I  then  said,  "a  deformed 
girl  will  become  embittered,  where- 
as bhe  ahould  be  beautiful.  Gire 
me  the  hump,  and  let  the  maiden 
be  well  faToured  and  agreeable. 
The  sophistry  had  its  reward ; 
they  were  married. 
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ONE  can  revive  a  languishing  conversation  by  a  sudden 
surprising  sentence ;  another  is  more  dexterous  in 
seconding;  a  third  can  fill  the  gap  with  laughing. — Dean 
Swift. 


Variorum. 


Horace  Gbbeley's  'copy/  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  oontinnons 
string  of  riddles  for  the  nnfortonate 
compositors  engaged  on  the  paper 
of  which  he  was  the  proprietor — 
riddles  they  often  solved  in  a  way 
not  exactly  conducive  to  the  pro- 
pounder's  serenity.  When,  in  ex- 
posing some  Congressional  mal- 
practices, Greeley  wrote,  *  Tis  true 
'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,'  the 
funiHar  quotation  appeared  in  the 
on-Shakespearean  guise, '  'Tis  two, 
'tis  fifty,  and  fifty  'tis  'tis  five.' 
A  leader  upon  William  H.  Seward 
came  forth  headed  ^  Richard  the 
Third.'  When  Greeley  alluded  to 
certain  electors  as  '  freemen  in 
buckram,'  the  printer  turned  them 
into  'three  men  in  a  hack  room.' 

When  Baron  Nieuman  was  once 
playing  at  cards  in  a  large  com- 
pany he  was  guilty  of  an  odd 
trick,  on  which  the  rest  of  the 
players,  heing  extremely  angry, 
threw  him  out  of  the  first-floor 
window  into  the  street.  The  Baron, 
meeting  Foote  some  time  after,  was 
loudly  complaining  of  this  usage, 
and  asked  what  he  should  do. 
*  Do  r  replied  Foote,  '  why,  never 
play  so  high  again.' 

When  Crahh  Rohinson,  who 
liad  been  lately  called  to  the  Bar, 
told  Charles  Lamb  his  sensations 
on  receiving  his  first  brief  in 
King's  Ben(£,  Lamb  replied, '  I  sup- 
pose you  said  to  it,  "  Thou  great 
First  Cause  least  understood  !" ' 

When  Cobbett  showed  the  exe- 
crably bad  taste  of  bringing  Tom 
Paine's  remains   from   America, 


Lord  Norbury  was  asked  what  he 
could  have  meant  by  doing  such  a 
thing.  He  answered  that  he  sup- 
posed Cobbett  wanted  to  make  a 
broil. 

Charles  Lamb,  at  one  of  his 
little  whist-parties  in  the  Temple, 
said  to  his  friend  Martin  Burner, 
who  was  not  too  fond  of  soap 
and  water,  '  Martin,  if  dirt  were 
trumps,  what  a  hand  you'd  have  !' 

To  be  closely  questioned  is  not 
always  agreeable,  and  questioning 
is  not  always  polite ;  consequently 
there  is  an  etiquette  about  ques- 
tioning :  an  inferior  may  not  in- 
terrogate his  superior.  Nobody 
would  think  of  cross-examining 
the  Queen.  '  I  hope  you  are  well' 
is  more  respectful  than  '  How  do 
you  do?'  Every  one  knows  the 
answer  given  to  Pope  (who  was 
deformed)  when  he  somewhat  in- 
solently asked,  *  And  pray  what  is  a 
note  of  interrogation  ?'  namely,  *  A 
little  crooked  thing  that  asks  ques- 
tions.' Voltaire  stopped  a  great 
questioner  before  he  could  begin, 
with  *  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  I  don't  know  a 
syllable  about  any  of  the  things 
you  are  going  to  ask  me.' 

Charles  Fox  had  raised  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  Jews,  on 
the  chance  of  his  outliving  his 
elder  brother  Stephen.  When 
Stephen  Fox  was  unexpectedly 
presented  with  a  son  and  heir, 
Charles  calmly  observed,  *  My 
brother  Ste's  son  is  a  second  Mes- 
siah, born  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews.' 
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SEASIDE  ACQUAINTANCES. 


The  Tery  sentence  brisgs  to  us 
quite  a  troop  of  recollections, 
quite  an  army  of  ghosts  I  Sad- 
denly  we  are  away  from  the 
pieaeni,  and  back  into  a  mystic 
legion,  where  the  sound  of  the 
sea  is  ever  musical,  and  the  walk 
to  and  fro  on  the  shore  is  like  an 
evetlasting  song,  sweet  with  hope 
and  promises  of  a  future  life  full 
of  possibilities  and  pleasures.  We 
are  very,  very  young  at  first.  We 
remember  how  delightful  it  was 
to  escape  £rom  the  nurses,  occu- 
pied with  their  seaside  acquaint- 
ances, and  wander  away  among 
the  rocks,  where,  in  sundry  pools 
left  by  the  receding  tide,  lived  the 
Mends  who  never  failed  us,  and 
who  were  found  nowhere  else. 
How  we  had  thought  of  their 
long  pale-pink  fingers  and  flower- 
like teucea,  in  our  London  nur- 
sery ;  had  pondered  on  the  some- 
wbAt  mixed  delights  of  a  live 
ciab  turned  out  from  his  comer 
by  our  active  spades,  that  left 
no  one  inch  unexplored ;  and  the 
finding  of  which  sometimes  made 
us  dreani  horribly  of  long  stretch- 
ing clavs,  Ihat  in  their  turn  made 
unpleasant  investigations  about 
our  penons.  And  now  here  were 
all  oar  fancied  pleasures  really 
ours,  here  was  all  for  us  again. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that 
proves  this  easentially  a  childish 
memory  is  the  fact  that  change 
had  *  not  yet  come  over  the  spirit 
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of  the  dream.'  It  was  the  same 
sea;  the  same  long  stretch  of 
brown  sand,  glittering  in  the 
strong  August  sun;  and,  above 
all,  the  rocks  held  just  the  same 
amount  of  lovely  long  seaweed 
treasures,  all  ready  to  pop ;  and 
the  thin  queer  shrimps  were  just 
as  active  and  uncatchable  as  they 
had  been  when  we  left  them  with 
tears  the  last  September.  Then 
the  shortening  days,  and  wild 
dashes  of  rain  against  our  win- 
dows in  the  night,  had  seemed  to 
hint  that  these  present  glories 
could  not  last  for  ever.  We  felt 
very,  very  sorry  then;  but  now 
all  was  changed — or  all  was  just 
the  same  !  The  August  sun  was 
quite  as  warm,  and  the  inland 
pools  into  which  we  pranced,  de- 
lighted to  have  kicked  off  the 
trammels  of  civilisation  as  repre- 
sented by  shoes  and  stockings, 
were  far,  far  warmer  than  any 
water  in  which  we  dabbled  in  our 
homes ;  and  then  we  recollect  how 
useless  it  was  to  try  and  keep 
skirts  or  knickerbockers  free  from 
sand  and  water.  But  some  sort 
of  faint  idea  that  even  there  we 
must  be  a  little  decent,  prevented 
us  from  allowing  them  to  follow 
the  shoes  and  stockings,  and  plung* 
ing  ourselves  iq  a  state  of  nature 
into  the  wider  sea  itself. 

How  well  we  recollect  the 
fierce  anger  we  feel  with  our  dog, 
who  could  have  as  much  as  he 
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liked  of  the  sea,  and  how  often 
vre  threw  him  into  a  deeper  place 
than  usual,  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it,  simply  because  we  were 
annoyed  that  we  were  not  like 
him,  and  were  determined  that  he 
should  have  rather  more  than 
was  pleasant  of  the  water  in  con- 
sequence. Scoldings  did  not  mat- 
ter a  bit  when  they  were  obtained 
in  the  struggle  to  detach  a  fine 
strawberry  anemone  from  his 
sequestered  nook — the  triumph  of 
his  capture  far  outweighed  all 
this  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  grown  people  would  do 
well  to  make  up  their  minds  that 
the  six  seaside  weeks  are  essen- 
tially destructive  to  raiment,  and 
so  do  away  with  the  one  thorn 
that  is  always  planted  deep  in  the 
lot  of  a  seaside  child. 

In  the  afternoons  our  seaside 
acquaintances  were  quite  changed. 
Albeit,  our  shrimps  and  crabs  and 
anemones  languished  in  our  hand- 
basins  up-stairs,  waiting  for  that 
problematic  time  when  we  should 
have  saved  up  enough  money  to 
buy  an  aquarium,  in  which  they 
should  live  surrounded  by  every 
luxury  in  our  town  house ;  for  the 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  walks 
— hated  walks — and  to  meander- 
ings  when  the  weather  seemed  to 
our  foreboding  elders  likely  to  be 
wet.  Seriously  considering  those 
days  of  childhood,  we  boldly  state 
that  those  forebodings  were  never 
realised.  We  cannot  remember 
wet  weather,  save  in  the  night, 
and  just  before  we  returned  to 
town.  If  it  did  rain  we  never 
knew  it  All  was  bright  and  sweet 
and  pleasant  when  we  were  at 
the  sea.  And  even  the  leas  bril- 
liant aspect  of  the  afternoons  was 
unmarked  after  a  while,  because 
we  had  so  many  friends  with 
whom  we  only  met  in  that  part 
of  the  day.  First  and  foremost 
among  them  was  the  great  mast 
of   a  shipwrecked  tfteaaiery  the 


Josephine  Willis — ^not  a  well- 
known  name,  we  daresay,  but  a 
name  firmly  imprinted  on  our 
minds  because  of  the  mystery  it 
was  to  us,  and  by  reason  of  the 
stories  we  weaved  about  it  We 
loved  to  sit  upon  it,  and  meditate 
over  the  different  stages  of  its 
existence ;  how  it  had  never  con- 
templated lying  prone,  as  it  was 
doing  now;  how,  doubtless,  it 
once  swang  and  creaked  in  the 
wind  in  its  forest-tree  stage ;  how 
the  wind  had  told  it  stories  of 
the  distant  sea  and  the  strange 
countries,  the  mere  names  ot 
which  always  thrilled  us  even  at 
our  geography;  and  how,  in- 
spired by  the  wild  songs  sung 
through  its  branches,  it  had  de- 
manded freedom,  and  had  been 
made  into  its  present  form,  and 
borne  itself  proudly,  until  the 
wind  struck  it  again,  laid  it  low, 
and  brought  it  in  through  the 
surf  to  land  once  more.  We  had 
other  fancies,  too,  about  the  name, 
evolved  from  Longfellow's  *  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship,' — that  we  were 
never  tired  of  hearing,  and  used 
to  have  read  over  to  us  time  after 
time,  until  the  reader  paused  and 
begged  for  mercy,  —  when  we 
dreamed  of  the  great  mast  out  by 
the  sea,  and  wondered  if  the  fate 
of  the  shipwright's  daughter  had 
been  bound  up  in  that  of  the  ship, 
after  which  daughter  the  ship  had 
doubtless  been  named. 

We  recollect  feeling  so  sorry 
for  it,  because  the  sand  drifted  up 
all  round  it,  and  because  rude 
boys  walked  along  it,  balancing 
themselves  discreetly,  never  con- 
sidering the  feelings  of  the  mast, 
that,  having  once  borne  itself  so 
high  in  the  world,  could  not  help 
but  feeling  its  lowly  present  lot. 
There  we  made  friends  with  dogs 
galore,  and  once  discovered  close 
cowering  down  in  the  scanty  shel 
ter  afforded  by  our  mast  the 
sweetest   smallest  'black    terrier 
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that  was  ever  seen.  It  was  dread- 
fallj  thin  and  weak  and  starved ; 
and  we  carried  it  home,  wondering 
if  the  spirit  of  the  mast  had  en- 
tend  into  it,  and  so  appealed  to 
QB  to  take  it  home,  and  never  let 
it  suffer  any  more. 

What  can  be  said  of  parents 
who  would  not  consider  this  side 
ofihe question  at  all?  who  sim- 
ply remarked  that  the  dog  was 
too  valuable  to  be  calmy  appro- 
priated in  the  way  we  meditated 
doing;  and  that  an  advertise- 
ment most  be  put  in  the  paper 
calling  attention  to  our  find. 
Alas!  the  owner  did  come  for- 
ward; and,  although  we  were 
somewhat  moved  at  the  sight  of 
her  joy  at  the  prodigal's  return, 
we  never  forgave  or  forgot  that 
advertisement;  for  the  fact  that 
the  dog's  name  was  actutdly  Jolb 
proved  to  us  more  than  ever  that- 
the  mast  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  clearly  meant  it  for  us. 

Change  was  first  marked  to  us 
by  the  finding  on  our  return  after 
a  few  years — perhaps  only  one  or 
two  at  most,  time  looks  so  dif- 
ferent in  those  early  days — that 
the  mast  was  gone ;  a  fact  that 
one  of  us  hailed  with  joy,  because 
the  mast  had  seen  him  once  hu- 
miliated when  seated  thereon, 
and  enjoying  his  luncheon  dream- 
ily, as  was  his  wont  Thinking, 
perhaps,  more  of  his  dreams  than 
his  bn«d-and-butter,  his  hand 
dropped  a  little,  and  a  small  dog, 
passing  by,  snapped  up  the  whole 
piece  at  a  gulp,  and  left  him  en- 
raged and  luncheonless.  If  the 
mast  could  not  have  prevented 
tius,  it  was  nothing  but  an  old 
wooden  stick  after  all ;  and  he, 
for  one,  hoped  it  had  been  chop- 
ped up  for  firewood.  That  year  too 
was  signalised  by  the  filling  up  of 
^  ehalk-pit^  where  we  always 
imukd  a  store  of  empty  small 
aafl*8hdl8(  with  a  white  band 
itnmd,  tlia*    suggested    harness^ 


lines  to  us,  and  emphasised  a 
legend  in  which  we  implicitly 
believed,  and  that  represented 
them  as  steeds  for  a  fairy's  chariot. 
But  this  change  pleased  us  highly, 
because  a  high  wind  had  once 
caught^  up  fat  fuU-petticoated 
Charley  from  our  very  sides — 
round  a  particularly  exposed 
corner — and  had  landed  him  there 
safe,  but  howling  wildly,  and  so 
frightened  us  all  that  we  ceased 
to  look  for  snails,  and  gave  in  to 
a  belief  we  had  always  held,  but 
shunned — that  the  pit  was  the 
home  of  a  brigand,  and'  as  such 
should  be  strenuously  avoided. 

One  by  one  pass  in  procession 
the  hop-pickers,  with  their  loud 
voices  and  their  sweetly-smell- 
ing occupation ;  the  long  Sunday 
drives,  in  a  slow  monotonous  fly, 
that  would  madden  us  now,  but 
then  was  to  us  an  emblem  of 
honour  and  riches  that  we  were 
secretly  immensely  proud  of;  the 
weird  endless  windmills,  and  the 
low  martello  towers,  all  with 
their  separate  stories  and  sug- 
gestions, that  never  failed  us. 

Looking  back  to  those  days, 
we  are  fain  to  believe  that  a  thing 
never  m  to  a  child  as  it  is,  but 
only  as  it  is  in  respect  to  what  it 
might  be,  and  that  a  windmill, 
for  example,  is  not  the  rather 
prosaic  and  very  ugly  thing  it  is 
to  grown-up  eyes,  but  a  vast 
genius  or  wild  chained  creature 
that  embraces  the  wind,  and  in 
its  struggles  does  work  and  good 
that  it  is  cognisant  of,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  time  reconciles  it  to  its 
chained  and  passionate  existence. 
Years  go  by,  and  our  seaside  ac- 
quaintances change  as  we  do. 
We  are  conscious  of  our  next- 
door  neighbour,  whose  balcony 
attaches  itself  to  ours  in  a  most 
charming  manner*  We  have 
heard  her  and  her  sisters  called 
coBtemptuously  red-legged  par- 
tridges by  our  female  relatives; 
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but  we  like  brown  dresses  and 
red  stockings,  and  are  not  slow  to 
promulgate  tiiis  opinion  londlj, 
whenever  we  get  a  chance.  Yet 
we  never  thought  to  aspire  to 
hearing  her  speak,  and  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  more  abashed 
at  her  condescension  or  our  own 
courage,  when,  beneath  a  moon- 
light sky,  we  met  on  the  balcony, 
and  made  a  mutual  remark  on  the 
extreme  beauty  of  an  almost  per- 
fect night  Her  father  then  was 
only  a  struggling  barrister,  but 
now  he  is  a  judge ;  and  not  very 
long  ago  we  saw  our  red-legged 
partridge  present  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter at  Court,  and  remembered, 
with  a  paug,  that  pure  young  love, 
and  wondered  sadly  if  we  really — 
time-worn  and  wearied  as  we  are 
•^could  ever  have  been  that  bash- 
ful youth,  who  got  hot  and  damp 
about  the  collar  whenever  Mauris 
Hyland's  name  was  spoken. 

Somehow  or  other,  seaside  ac- 
quaintances very  seldom  become 
great  friends  in  London,  albeit 
they  may  live  within  a  shilling 
cab-fare  of  each  other  there.  We 
recollect  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  costing  us  two  or  three  sleep- 
less nights  of  agony.  It  was  only 
really  a  friendship,  love  was  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question — mar- 
riage emphatically  barred  the  way 
to  more,  even  had  that  been  con- 
templated. We  had  walked  to- 
gether daily,  talked  as  few  talk, 
had  pondered  on  all  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  and  we  at  least 
had,  on  our  part,  loved  deeply  and 
truly.  Yet,  though  the  other 
was  only  returning  to  town  a 
week  before  we  were,  we  knew 
quite  well  that  never  again  should 
we  enjoy  each  other's  society  as 
we  had  done  in  those  few  blessed 
weeks  in  which  we  had  been  sea- 
side acquaintances.  Ah,  how  it 
all  comes  back  to  us  now !  The 
very  wailing  notes  of  the  distant 
band ;  the  walk  round  and  round 


the  square  to  avoid  damp  grass, 
the  lights  in  the  houses ;  creeping 
out  in  morning  when  the  children 
were  asleep,  and  giving  us 
strange  insights  into  our  neigh- 
bours domestic  arrangements  ; 
the  curious  way  in  which  the 
evening  lost  its  last  radiance  and 
became  twilight,  in  which  all  look- 
ed weird  and  strange;  and  how 
finally  we  discovered  it  was  late, 
and  that  the  loved  face  of  the 
hunter's  moon  was  gazing  down  on 
us,  and  realised  that  we  should 
long  ago  have  been  indoors.  We 
tried  to  take  up  the  threads  again 
in  London,  but  it  itas  impossible 
somehow.  Perhaps  the  other  vad 
too  occupied,  we  know  not ;  but 
to  us,  at  least,  has  none  other 
friendship  ever  been  as  true  and 
sacred  as  that  seaside  acquaint- 
ance was  then.  We  have  had 
many  since.  A  curious  one 
with  the  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
that  ended  in  our  plunging  into 
a  domestic  tragedy  that  was  as 
horrible  as  it  was  painful  to  us 
and  degrading  to  her.  A  remark- 
able one  with  a  charming,  sweet- 
souled,  childlike  German  savant ^ 
whose  name  was  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known,  when  he  fell 
victim  to  a  fearful  disease,  and 
lies  buried  far  away  from  us  all 
who  loved  him  in  a  distant  sunny 
land.  Ah  !  he  may  not  have  had 
the  world-wide  fame  he  merited ; 
but  his  patience  and  gentle  good- 
ness left  their  mark  on  all  who 
knew  him,  and  cause  us  all  to 
think  of  him  at  times  as  one  with 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
even  only  as  a  seaside  acquaint- 
ance. Many  a  pleasant  one  with 
men  and  women  whose  names  even 
have  escaped  our  memory ;  and  a 
pathetic  one  or  two,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  in- 
valids, and  have  learned  much 
from  their  patience  and  peace 
that  we  should  never  have  known 
in  less  familiar  intercourse. 
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For  that  it  is  familiar,  no  one 
^wbo  has  been  much  at  the  sea- 
side, in  the  orthodox  British  man- 
xier  sacred  to  the  middle  class, 
Can  doubt  we  see  each  other  in  a 
fiee  and  easy  style.    We  wear  out 
our  old  clothes,  and  the  middle- 
*^Iass  mother   unbends  and  sees 
^0T8  of  her  children  in  the  six 
^eeks  devoted  to  the  sea  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.     We 
UB  apt  to  wax  conRdential  over 
onr  own  concerns;  and  perhaps 
the  soft  air  that  uncnrls  our  wives' 
feathers,  and  is  death  on  starch  of 
all  kinds,  has  the  same  effect  on 


o.ui  minds,  and  we  become  natu- 
ral and  unaffected,  and  talk  with- 
out any  of  the  veneer  and  buck- 
ram, and  entrenching  of  ourselves 
each  within  our  own  fortress,  that 
is  the  emphatic  failing  of  the 
English  nation. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  very  know- 
ledge of  this  same  unbending,  and 
the  feeling  that  we  have  been 
confidential  beyond  our  usual 
habit,  that  causes  us  to  avoid 
making  these  fleeting  friendships 
into  anything  more  solid  and  last- 
ing than  a  mere  seaside  acquaint- 
ance. 
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Now  Sammer  reigns,  ay,  crowns  the  meHow  year, 
While  flaming  suns  from  her  corona  blaase. 
And  l^ature,  ripening  in  their  sultry  rays, 

Her  vernal  beauties  shades  in  colours  sere. 

Unbrowsed  the  glebe ;  amid  the  wooded  maze 

The  flocks  retire,  and  shun  the  heat  severe. 
Abroad  no  more  the  hawk  rapacious  preys. 

But  owns  the  solar  glance,  and,  drowsy  near 

Yon  jutting  rock,  unblasts  the  vales  with  fear. 
Meanwhile  the  forest  hums ;  with  joy  inspired, 

The  insectivorous  hosts  their  clarions  raise 
In  notes  harmonic ;  or,  from  man  retired, 

Sweet  Philomel  to  Luna  only  sings 

The  Season's  burning  power,  subliming  all  created  things  I 
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Mi  name  ia  Amber  CosgroTe, 
and  sach  ia  my  good  foTtnne  that 
I  can  vrite  in  three  words  the 
hutory  of  mj  girlhood.  Happy 
— happier — happiest  I  Those  thin, 
clear,  up-and-down  atrokea  tell 
little  to  others ;  to  nie  they  tell 
of  a  past  for  which  I  cannot  be 
too  thankful.  I  writes  hand  like 
my  great- Brandmother's,  so  Ainslie 
telb  me,  neat  and  formal  and  old- 
fashioned — epithets  which  I  think 
describe  me  as  well  as  any  I  can 
find  for  myaell  And  so  in  those 
neat,  formal,  old-fashioned  strokes 
on  the  smooth  white  paper  see 
pictured,  not  only  my  life,  but  my 
habits  and  ways.  And  the  dashes 
between — what  of  them  1  They 
are  the  breaks'  in  the  even  flow  of 
a  peaceful  life  ;  passages  rough  at 
the  time,  but  now  not  unpleasant 
to  remember ;  for  through  them 
I  passed  from  being  Amber 
M'Michael  to  become  the  wife  of 
a  man  as  noble  and  brave,  as 
generous  and  true,  as  my  own 
father.  And  even  of  Ainslie  I 
can  say  no  more  than  that- 

There  is  a  scene  which  is  often 
in  my  mind  when  I  sit  and  think 
of  the  poat.  But  it  is  no  passage 
in  my  own  life;  it  took  place  before 
I  was  bom,  and  in  a  fat-dietant 
land.  Try  to  picture  a  dark  still 
night  in  one  of  the  central  pro- 
vincea  of  India ;  down  a  jungle 
path  roughly  paved  with  lege, 
lit  only  here  and  there  by  the 
moonbeams  piercing  through  the 
branches  overhead,  some  dozen 
persona,  Europeans  and  natives, 
ara  hastening,  stumbling  and  fall- 
ing  in   their  hurry,  hut  never 


pauung.  Behind  them  there  is 
a  glare  in  the  sky  &r  too  deep 
for  the  moonlight,  brighter  and 
redder  even  than  the  glow  which 
hangs  over  a  great  city  at  night. 
That  crimson  illuminstion  is  no 
ordinary  sight ;  it  means  murder 
and  bloodshed,  for  it  is  the  blaze 
of  the  Feringbtiea'  burning  houses. 
Already  you  can  bear  the  criee  of 
the  pursuing  Sepoys,  so  ferocious 
in  the  hour  of  their  long-delayed 
vengeance  that  the  blood  of  men, 
as  brave  as  the  two  who  bring  up 
the  rear  of  the  flying  party,  may 
well  run  chill  with  fear.  Mot  on 
their  own  account,  but  for  the 
women  and  children  who  are 
being  hurried  along  by  their 
panic-stricken  servants.  Well 
may  Major  Cosgiove's  bieath 
come  and  go,  for  his  wife  and 
children  are  of  the  party  ;  vainly 
ho  tries  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
front,  and  to  diBtinguiah  the 
gleam  of  the  river,  beyond  which 
is  comparative  safety.  He  knon'S 
that  hardly  three  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  it  is  a  British  sta- 
tion ;  and  the  demons  behind,  as 
cowardly  as  cruel,  may  hesitate 
to  pursue  where  every  step  bnngs 
them  nearer  to  danger.  While  . 
he  gazes  in  front  his  brother 
officer  keeps  turning  back  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  par- 
suit.  Neither  speaks  his  thoughts ; 
but  the  Major,  bis  face  white  and 
set,  tries  the  chambers  of  his  re- 
volver, and  hiB  companion  sees 
him  and  nods.  He  blows,  witb- 
ont  explanation,  for  whom  the 
cartridgea  so  carefnlly  tappsi^ 
home  are  intended.  Ha,  the 
water  at  last !  There  it  is,  be- 
tween   its   dark    wooded  baniu. 
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rippling  gnicklj  with  a  thousand 
pale  flashes  over  the  shallow  ford. 
Bat  is  it  not  too  late  t  A  louder 
C17  rings  through  the  night  air ; 
the  pnisueis  have  sighted  them, 
and  are  redoubling  their  speed. 
The  race  to  the  ford  is  for  dear 
life.  The  fugitives  gain  it,  and 
are  half-way  across  before  the 
enemy  reach  the  bank.  Even 
then  escape  seems  impossible :  a 
dozen  bullets  plash  the  water,  and 
the  Sepoys,  encouraged  by  their 
own  numbers,  are  crossing  the 
ford  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
Breathless  and  dripping  the  wo- 
men and  children  are  pulled  up 
the  bank,  and  the  officers  follow 
—one  of  them.  The  other,  with 
a  stem  grasp  of  his  friend's  hand, 
and  a  forward  gesture  of  encour- 
agement or  farewell,  with  a  mut- 
tered '  Grod  bless  you  !'  turns  back 
into  the  water,  and  crouches 
under  the  bank  like  a  stag  at  bay. 
The  Major  hesitates;  but  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and  children  are 
at  stake.  He  hurries  on  with  a 
stifled  curse.  Then  at  intervals, 
amid  the  desultory  fire  of  the 
Sepoys'  rifles,  he  hears  the  sharper 
cracks  of  a  revolver  and  shrill 
cries  of  rage  and  pain.  The 
soinds  are  getting  fainter  in  the 
distance,  when  there  rises  a 
fiendish  yell  of  triumph.  '  God 
rest  his  soul  I'  mutters  the  Major 
in  his  turn.  So — there  is  a  swell- 
ing in  my  breast  and  a  choking 
in  my  throat  that  always  come 
when  I  think  of  this — so  it  was 
that  I  never  saw  my  father.  Cap- 
tarn  M'Michael,  of  the  110th,  but 
learned,  as  soon  as  I  was  old 
enough  to  understand  it,  the  tale 
of  how  he  died  to  save  his  friends, 
with  his  back  to  the'  bank  and 
Mb  fjBuse  to  the  foe.  And  he  did 
not  die  in  vain.  The  little  party 
reached  the  English  camp  in 
safety,  and  the  story  of  his  death 
has  become  a  tradition  in  his  regi- 
ment. 


And  now  I,  his  daughter,  am 
sitting  in  the  porch  of  a  quiet 
»  cottage  home  amid  Herefordshire 
orchards,  idly  gazing  out  upon 
the  shadow-flecked  lawn,  sloping 
from  my  feet  down  to  the  swiftly 
flowing  Teme,  hastening  by*  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Severn. 
Crossing  the  river  on  my  left  is 
an  old  bridge,  wide  and  bulky 
and  many-arched;  in  front  a 
gentle  hill  rises  from  the  stream, 
and  covering  this  hill  is  a  little 
town  as  picturesque  and  irregular, 
as  old-fashioned  and  timenstained, 
as  can  be  found  in  any  country  of 
England.  A  massive  church 
tower,  old  as  the  Domesday, 
crowns  it,  rising  proudly  amid 
mingled  trees  and  roofs.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  are  hidden  by 
the  shoulder  of  the  slope;  but 
from  my  post,  at  the  door  of  our 
black  and  white  cottage,  I  can 
see  up  the  wide  street  which 
leads  from  the  bridge  until  the 
prospect  is  closed  by  the  gloomy 
arch  of  the  Broadgate,  a  great 
leafy  elm  waving  above  it.  It  is 
summer,  and  there  is  a  humming 
of  bees  hovering  above  the  sweet* 
smelling  old-fashioned  flowers — 
the  old  man,  the  London  pride, 
the  columbine — which  fringe  the 
greensward  at  my  feet. 

This  is  not  my  home;  but  I 
am  so  often  here — whenever,  in 
fact,  my  grandfather  can  spare  me 
— that  many  people  believe  Mrs. 
Cosgrove  to  be  my  mother.  She 
died  when  I  was  bom,  the  news 
of  my  fiatther's  death  killing  her ; 
and  Mrs.  Cosgrove,  who  had  been 
her  friend,  became  indeed  a 
second  mother  to  me,  and  so 
brought  me  home  to  Stuart  Park. 
The  gallant  Colonel,  her  husband, 
fell  at  Delhi,  and  before  the 
Mutiny  was  stamped  out,  two  of 
her  three  children  died.  With 
the  eldest  she  settled  in  the  little 
black  and  white  cottage  at  Lud- 
ford,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the 
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park.  And  between  these  two 
homes  have  I  passed  my  life. 

This  still  summer  afternoon, 
though  my  fingers  are  knitting, 
and  my  eyes  gazing  across  at  the 
town  lying  so  hot  and  quiet,  my 
ears  are  listening  for  Ainslie  Cos- 
grove's  step  upon  the  gravel.  He 
is  with  us  on  leave,  and  to-day  is 
fishing  at  Steventon.  The  gate 
clicks.  I  go  on  with  my  knitting 
and  affect  not  to  hear  it ;  but  out 
of  the  corners  of  my  eyes  I  see 
his  tall  slight  figure  moving  across 
the  lawn,  with  the  loose  slinging 
step  which  makes  so  little  of  dis- 
tance. He  is  wearing  his  gray 
suit  and  soft  hat.  I  learn  to 
know  all  the  clothes  in  his  ward- 
robe when  I  am  at  Ludford ;  but 
I  like  best  to  see  him  in  these 
— the  rough  gray  goes  so  well 
with  Ainslie's  frank  smile  and 
sunburnt  face.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  he  has  not  seemed  so 
nice  this  visit.  And  yet  I  have 
enjoyed  it.  I  am  afraid  that, 
favourite  as  he  must  be,  the  men 
of  his  regiment  spoil  him.  He 
evidently  does  not  care  to  be  with 
us  as  much  as  of  old ;  the  walks 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
we  would  sit  in  some  comer  upon 
the  hill,  and  tell  one  another  our 
different  ambitions,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air  far  surpassing 
the  gray  walls  that  faced  us,  have 
vanished  like  our  dreams.  I  used 
too  to  go  with  him  on  his  fishing 
expeditions;  but  now  he  goes 
alone.  Since  he  has  been  out 
in  the  world,  and  been  petted  and 
welcomed  everywhere,  I  suppose 
his  ideas  have  widened,  and  I 
only  bore  him. 

*  Amber,'  he  says,  as  he  throws 
himself  upon  the  grass  near  me, 
and  plays  with  the  reel  of  his 
rod,  *  I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  have  seen 
iti  the  town  1  Some  one  who  is 
coming  here.' 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure ;  some 


one  nice,  I  hope,'  I  say  with,  a 
smile,  going  on  with  my  work, 
though  I  am  really  thinking  to 
myself^ '  What  a  graceful  figure  he 
has!' 

*  0,  of  course  he's  nice.  It*8 
your  cousin  James.' 

I  try  to  look  as  if  I  thoaght 
him  very  nice,  for  is  he  not  my 
cousin  1  And  I  think  I  succeed, 
for  Ainslie,  who  is  watching  my 
face,  kicks  the  turf  savagely,  and 
points  to  a  man  in  a  riding-dress 
and  spurs,  who  is  coming  down 
the  street.     It  is  James. 

'  I  expect  he  is  coming  to  say 
my  grandfather  wants  me.' 

Ainslie  grumbles  out  something 
very  like  'Why  doesn't  Sir  Martin 
do  his  own  messages  V  which  is 
unreasonable,  as  my  grandfather 
is  nearly  ninety ;  but  I  discreetly 
pretend  not  to  hear,  and  we  both 
have  to  get  up  and  greet  the  new- 
comer. James  is  not  looking  well, 
I  notice,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
gate.     His  face  is  paler  than  is 
usual  with    him,  and  he    looks 
careworn  and  haggard,  much  as 
if   my   steady  cousin   had  been 
keeping  late  hours,  and  keeping 
them  unprofitably.  But  he  readily 
accepts  the  invitation  to  stay  to 
dinner,  which  Ainslie  gives  kim 
as  earnestly — ^hospitable  as  he  is 
— as  if  his  company  at  that  meal 
were  the  one  thing  he    desired. 
And  James's  usual  courtesy  and 
suavity,  which  sometimes    make 
me  feel  so  clumsy  and  hoydemsh, 
do  not  fail  him.     Picture  to  your- 
self a  man  below  the  middle  height, 
pale  and  light-haired,  with  a  fair 
drooping  moustache  which  hides 
his  mouth,  snd  small  white  hands 
always  on    the    move;  a    good- 
humoured  man  withal,  a  man  of 
endless    conversation — not   only 
endless,  but    of  rare  power  to 
charm,  one  who  will  amuse  you  in 
spite  of  yourself;  and  so  you  have 
my  cousin  James  Stoart  M'Michael 
as  he  sits  upon  the  little  lawn  at 
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Ladfoid.  I  ask  him  how  my 
grandfather  is,  and  for  a  moment, 
as  he  quickly  tarns  from  me  and 
caresses  his  moustache,  I  fear 
that  he  has  come  with  had  news. 
Bnt  it  is  not  so.  He  assures  me 
that  Sir  Martin  is  tolerahly  well, 
and  does  not  expect  me  hefore 
the  end  of  the  week.  And  then 
vetalk  ahout  indifferent  things 
until  my  mother  comes  out  to  us 
and  greets  James  warmly.  He  is 
somewhat  of  a  &70urite  with  her. 
Although  the  day  is  fine,  the 
rirer  is  full  for  the  time  of  year, 
nmning  past  the  garden  with  a 
strong  stream  towards  the  weir 
a  hundred  yards  helow.  A  group 
of  children  on  the  other  side, 
whose  laughter  floats  pleasantly 
OTer,  are  sending  in  a  retriever 
after  sticks.  Near  them  a  wall 
bounds  the  stream,  hut  they  are 
standing  where  an  opening,  made 
for  watering  horses,  hreaks  the 
line  of  the  little  embankment. 
Lazily  I  watch  the  dog  enjoying 
the  sport  as  much  as  any  one, 
until  the  biggest  of  the  children 
throws  one  farther  from  the  bank 
than  before.  Neptune  springs  in 
meiiily,  and  swims  quickly  to- 
wards the  morsel,  which,  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  is  invisible.  Has 
it  sunk?  No,  the  current  has 
caught  it,  and  the  dog,  following 
it  boldly,  is  carried  down  full 
forty  yards  before  he  seizes  it  He 
turns  and  breasts  the  stream,  but^ 
tired  by  his  previous  exertions, 
soon  makes  for  the  bank.  The 
sheer  wall,  rising  six  feet  from 
the  water,  gives  him  no  chance 
of  landing.  Again  and  again  he 
tries,  anc^  each,  time  failing,  falls 
heavily  back  under  water.  Then 
the  poor  fellow  loses  his  presence 
of  mindy  and,  instead  of  steadily 
iwinuning  back  to  the  opening  in 
the  wally  he  paddles  to  and  fro, 
tiyii^  to  clamber  up,  and  wasting 
all  his  strength,  in  these  useless 
dforts.     Even  at  this  distance  I 


can  fancy  his  big  patient  eyes  look- 
ing up  piteously,  and  I  jump  up, 
but  without  an  idea  what  to  do. 

*  0  Ainslie,  he  will  be  drowned  P 

'  Yes,  Amber,  I  think  that  dog 
has  had  his  day/  says  my  cousin, 
without  rising.  0,  if  he  could 
know  how  I  hate  him  I  Audibly, 
I'm  afraid,  I  mut^r  '  Brute  !'  and 
I  turn  to  Ainslie,  who  is  leaning 
with  one  hand  on  the  grass  and 
the  other  shading  his  eyes,  which 
are  fixed  upon  the  struggle. 

'I'm  afraid  there  is  nothing 
else  for  it,'  says  he  quickly ;  and 
I  hear  the  gate  clash-to  behind 
him,  and  I  see  his  tall  straight 
figure  speeding  over  the  bridge. 
And  we  can  only  stand  there  and 
look  on.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
dog  is  faring.  I  have  only  eyes 
for  Ainslie  coming  to  the  rescue. 
He  reaches  the  spot,  flings  off  his 
coat  and  shoes,  and  plunges  in. 
A  moment's  struggle,  and,  with 
one  hand  on  the  dog's  collar,  he 
is  swimming  slowly  towards  the 
opening  in  the  walL  Very  slowly 
it  seems  to  two  of  us ;  but  hu 
touch  gives  new  courage  to  the 
dog,  the  steady  strokes  conquer, 
and  both  are  helped  out  by  the 
dozen  hands  ready  to  receive  them 
and  to  attend  to  the  poor  dog. 
I  have  no  thought  of  him 
now;  I  can  only  watch  the 
drenched  figure  that  so  quickly 
tears  itself  from  the  cheering 
crowd)  and  comes  running  back, 
looking  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
enthusiasm,  as  I  have  noticed 
men  will  look  when  they  have 
done  anything  to  be  proud  of. 

I  do  not  widt  for  him,  but  have 
fled  into  the  house.  And  I  am 
proud,  O,  so  proud  of  him,  that  I 
cry  a  little  bit,  and  have  to  wash 
my  face  before  I  go  down-stairs ; 
and  if  I  come  down  a  woman,  and 
wiser,  with  a  knowledge  of  myself 
and  of  others  gained  from  those 
tears  which  I  had  not  possessed 
before,  that  knowledge   is   very 
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far  from  makixig  me  Mulder.  But 
it  does  in  eome  way  make  me 
more  shy;  I  think  myself  clumsy 
and  awkward  and  ill  at  ease ;  and 
it  is  not  my  cousin's  superabund- 
ance of  blandoess  which  makes 
me  so  now.  Yet,  through  my 
own  reserve  and  consciousness,  I 
gain  a  glorious  glimpse,  that  makes 
me  sing  as  later  I  go  up  to  bed, 
into  the  feeliugs  that  may  lie 
behind  those  signs  in  another. 

It  was  unlucky  that  the  epi- 
sode of  the  dog  which  I  have  set 
down  at  length  should  have  oc- 
curred on  that  particular  day. 
This  is  an  after-thought,  for  at 
the  time  I  had  no  idea  of  conceal- 
ing my  feelings  towards  James, 
or  the  opinion  of  him  which  this 
unlucky  incident  had  led  me  to 
form.  As  things  were  to  be,  it 
was  unlucky,  for  it  made  me  re- 
ject the  suit,  which  it  appeared  he 
came  to  proffer,  in  a  way  I  should 
not  otherwise  have  adopted.  It 
was  in  the  garden  that  he  spoke  ; 
after  dinner,  when  the  lights  in 
the  town  were  beginning  to 
sparkle  in  the  dusk.  He  spoke 
well — James  never  failed  to  do 
that — but  the  earnestness  was  not 
all  feigned — my  woman's  vanity, 
angry  as  I  was,  forbade  me  to 
believe  that;  and  now  I  have 
better  means  of  knowing  what 
mind  lay  behind  that  pale  face 
and  those  shifting  hands,  that 
seemed,  in  the  moment  of  plead- 
ing, to  have  cast  aside  disguise. 

'No,  James,  it  cannot  be!'  I 
said  at  last,  tired  of  his  protesta- 
tions. 'My  answer  would  have 
been  just  the  same  yesterday ;  but 
I  could  never  like  in  that  way  a 
man  who  could  let  a  dog  die  with 
a  cynical  sneer.' 

*  You  will  think  better  of  this, 
Amber,'  he  said,  with  a  pale 
smile. 

'  I  shall  never  think  better  of 
you,'  I  answered  savagely,  crush- 
ing down  the  pity  I  felt  for  his 


disappointment  by  wxnAing  my- 
self into  a  rage. 

He  had  pressed  me  sore  before 
we  parted  thus;  yet  when,  on 
leaving,  he  offered  me  his  hand, 
he  smiled  so  blandly  that  I  could 
fancy  it  a  dream.  And  seeing 
him  smile  so,  and  Ainslie  crossing 
the  bridge  with  his  hand  on  the 
horse's  neck,  I  was  somehow  un- 
easy without  rhyme  or  reason. 


n. 


We  were  at  breakfeist  the 
morning  after  Jameses  visit,  when 
Ainslie,  who  had  had  his  and  gone 
into  the  town  to  the  little  reading- 
room,  entered  hastily  with  news 
in  his  face. 

'Amber,  I  have  heard  in  the 
town  that  Sir  Martin  is  ill.  I 
came  in  to  tell  you  at  once;  but 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  alann, 
or  we  should  have  been  the  fint 
to  hear  it' 

'  Grandpapa  ill !  How  can 
that  be  1  James  said  he  was  as 
well  as  usual.' 

'Sir  Martin  must  have  been 
taken  ill  after  James  left  the  park. 
Still,  I  wonder  that  he  has  not 
telegraphed  to  you.  There  Ib  a 
train  at  eleven  which  reaches  the 
station  by  a  quarter  to  twelve. 
I  could  drive  you  almost  as  soon, 
if  I  could  get  a  decent  nag  firom 
the  Angel.' 

But,  slow  as  was  the  little  cross- 
country line,  I  preferred  to  trust 
to  it  Needless  to  say,  I  was  in 
great  distress  at  the  news.  Mj 
grandfather,  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic as  he  was,  was  yet  the  only 
relation  I  had  in  the  world  except 
James,  his  younger  son's  clu](i« 
Sir  Martin,  people  said,  had 
never  recovered  fiom  his  grief  at 
the  death  of  both  his  sons  in  the 
same  year — my  father  in  India, 
and  his  brother  of  typhus  fever  at 
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the  paA.  Bot  he  had  always 
been  kind  to  me  in  his  stem  way. 
Thongh  I  had  long  known  that 
he  cherished  the  wish  that  I 
shoold  heoome  James's  wife,  he 
had  never  clearly  mentioned  it 
tome. 

'  Would  you  lather  have  a  com- 
partm^t  to  yoimelfl*  Ainslie  ask- 
ed, as  he  opened  the  door  of  one  in 
which  a  middle-aged  man,  much 
wrapped  up,  was  already  en- 
sconced. I  had  no  maid  with 
me,  the  dear  little  cottage  at 
Ludford  hardly  sufficing  for  one 
Tifiitor. 

*  0  dear,  no  !'  I  said,  making 
myself  comfortable.  '  I  will  let 
Ton  know  how  Sir  Martin  is.' 
And  before  I  could  say  more  we 
were  moving  away  from  the  plat- 
fonn.  My  thoughts,  as  I  tried  to 
catch  a  last  glimpse  of  him,  were 
haidly  cheerful ;  but  they  were 
speedily  interrupted  by  my  com- 
panion speaking. 

'  Pray  excuse  me,'  he  said  sud- 
denly ;  '  may  I  ask  if  you  were 
speaking  of  Sir  Martin  M'Micha^l 
of  Stuart  Park  r 

I  took  a  good  look  at  him  be- 
fore answering;  but  though  it 
was  Augusty  he  was  so  closely 
wrapped  up  that  I  could  not  see 
much.  By  his  brown  complexion, 
I  should  have  judged  him  to  be 
a  foreigner ;  his  moustache  was 
quite  white,  but  his  face,  where 
I  could  see  it,  was  unwrinkled — 
he  might  be  fifty.  His  eyes  were 
keen  enough,  and  his  yoice  un- 
doubtedly that  of  a  gentleman. 
Beassured  by  my  survey,  I  an- 
swered, 

*  Yes,  he  has  been  taken  ill  sud-^ 
denly.    Do  you  know  him  V 

*1  did  once,'  he  answered,  with 
a  restless  movement.  '  Are  you 
going  to  Stuart  Park  f 

I  bowed,  and  looked  out  of  my 
window,  conscious  that  he  was 
acmtiniBing  me  earnestly.  He 
add   nothing    more,    and,  after 


creeping  through  innumerable 
small  stations,  we  reached  Stuart 
Town.  I  had  announced  my 
coming  by  telegram;  but  there 
was  no  carriage  to  meet  me,  an 
omission — for  it  was  two  miles  to 
the  park — which  filled  me  with 
fear.  My  grandfather  must  be 
very  ill.  Declining  the  station- 
master's  offer  of  assistance,  I  set 
out  to  walk  the  distance. 

Before  I  reached  the  house^ 
when  its  great  stacks  of  chimneys 
and  old  Tudor  gables  were  just 
appearing  among  the  treee,  I  met 
James  coming  hastily  to  meet 
me.  He  seemed  nervous  and 
perturbed,  but  *his  first  words  ex- 
plained this. 

'  Sir  Martin  is  worse,  Amber — 
yery  ill,  I  fear.  He  was  attacked 
whUe  I  was  away  yesterday.  I 
hastened  to  meet  you,  that  none 
of  the  servants  might  see  you  and 
tell  him  that  you  were  come, 
without  preparation.' 

'  That  was  good  of  you,  James. 
I  am  glad  that  i  came  at  once.' 

'  Yes ;  did  you  come  in  by  the 
lodge- gate  or  the  little  bridle- 
path r 

'  By  the  bridle-path.  Are  you 
going  in  this  wayl*  He  had 
turned  oif  into  a  path  which  led 
to  a  side- door  in  the  right  wing. 

*  Yes ;  the  doctor  says  his 
nerves  are  preternaturally  acute, 
and  the  slightest  shock  or  noise 
must  be  avoided.' 

He  told  me  other  details  as  we 
passed,  without  seeing  any  one, 
to  my  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in 
the  right  wing.  Save  my  maid's, 
all  the  other  rooms  in  this 
wing  were  guest-chambers.  It 
was  lonely,  but  I  preferred  it ;  for 
from  the  windows  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Stretton  Hills  could 
be  enjoyed,  particularly  in  winter, 
when  the  shrubbery  outside  was 
leafless.  My  bedroom  was  inside 
the  sitting-room.  At  the  door  of 
the  latter  a  strange  woman  met  ui. 
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'WBtkyna,  yon  know,  is  away,' 
Boid  my  couein.  'She  baa  not 
been  sent  for  yet.' 

I  knew  of  this,  though  I  had 
momentarily  forgotten  it.  I  pass- 
ed into  my  bedroom,  to  take  off 
my  things  without  the  slightest 
saspicion.  When  I  came  back 
into  the  sitting-room,  the  maid — 
a  tall  stupid- looking  woman,  mocb 
older  than  Watkyns— was  stand- 
ing by  the  window.  On  the  table 
was  a  tray  with  luncheon.  But  I 
had  no  appetite,  and  I  went  at 
once  to  the  door.     It  was  locked. 

'  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  door,'  I  said,  alter  fum- 
bling at  it  for  a  moment 

The  woman  by  the  window  did 
not  turn  or  moke  any  reply, 

'  Do  you  hear  F  I  cried,  irritated 
by  hei  silence,  '  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter.  Open  the  door, 
please.' 

She  turned,  and,  sullen  as  was 
her  face,  she  looked  ill  at  ease 
with  what  she  had  to  say. 

'  You  cannot  get  out,  miss.  It's 
as  well  to  understand  it  at  once. 
The  door's  locked  on  the  outside ; 
and,  until  he  who  has  the  key 
comes  back,  here  you  must  stay.' 

*  Are  you  mad  1'  I  cried,  trying 
to  crush  down  my  fears,  '  Give 
me  the  key  at  once,  and  don't 
talk  nonsense  T 

'  I  haven't  got  it,'  she  said  apa- 
thetically. '  It  iii  no  good  being 
angry  with  me.  I  am  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  you  are.' 

'  Good  Heavens  f  I  cried ;  '  do 
you  know  that  I  am  mistress  here  I 
My  grandfather  is  ill,  and  I  must 
go  to  him.  Open  this  duor  at 
once;  or,  if  it  is  fastened,  ring  the 
bell.' 

She  made  no  answer,  but  nodded 
grimly  at  the  place  where  the  bell- 
rope  should  have  been.  It  was 
gone,  and  even  the  wire  was 
broken.  Then,  when  I  perceived 
that  it  was  as  arranged  scheme, 
a  sudden  feeling  of  helplessnees 


came  over  me.  I  reikemlwred 
that  a  green  baiM  door  Ghut  in 
the  little  suite  of  rooms,  and  would 
effectually  prevent  any  alarm  reach- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  house- 
The  windows  were  securely  fas- 
tened ;  but  even  if  I  broke  one, 
and  shouted  wiUi  all  the  strength 
of  my  lungs,  the  noise  would 
hardly  pierce  the  shrubberies. 
And  yet,  while  I  felt  myself  grow- 
ing paler,  it  seemed  so  ridiculous 
that  I,  the  mistress,  sboold  be 
imprisoned  in  my  own  rooms .' 
What  could  be  the  motive  I  Ex- 
cept the  station-master,  I  had  not 
eeen  any  one  who  would  be  likely 
to  mention  my  anivaL  Was  that 
why  James  asked  me  if  I  bad 
passed  the  lodge  t 

Was  my  grandfather  really  ill  T 
Yes,  of  that,  as  the  report  came 
from  Ainslie,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  This  most  be  my  coubid's 
doing,  out  of  revenge  for  my  re- 
fusal of  his  suit  Improbable, 
almost  absurd,  as  it  seemed,  that 
must  be  the  case,  though  I  could 
not  guess  his  ultimate  intention. 
I  must  have  my  wits  about  me. 
I  ate  my  lunch,  the  woman  wait- 
ing upon  ms  respectfully  enough. 
How  wearily  passed  the  hours 
until  it  grew  dusk  1  and  then  a 
step  sounded  in  the  passage,  ■ 
key  was  put  in  the  lock,  and 
James  entered  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  He  made  a 
sign  to  tbo  woman,  and  she  re- 
tired into  the  bedroom,  and  dosed 
the  door. 

'  We  won't  beat  about  the  hush, 
Amber.  You  have  discovered  by 
this  time  that  you  are  my  prisoner. 
No  one  .knows  that  you  are  here, 
and,  untU  I  say  the  word,  no  one 
will  know.  The  household  is  iu 
confusion,  owing  to  Sir  Martin's 
illness.' 

'Heisill!  0  Jamesihowcsn 
you  keep  me  heraf 

'  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  wotds- 
3ii  Margin,  vho  oatuot  live  (bne 
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days,  the  doctors  say,  made  his 
will  yesterday.  He  believes, 
Amber,  that  you  will  mairy  me. 
I  kve  told  him  so.  Will  yon  let 
it  be!  and  I  will  take  you  to  him' 
this  moment.' 

He  drew  nearer, 

'And  if  I  do  not — ^what  then  V 

'Then  you  will  not  see  him. 
He  has  made  his  wiU  in  that  be- 
lief, and  has  left  all  to  go  to  me 
witii  the  title,  feeling  sore  that  I 
shall  do  what  is  light  by  you. 
If  he  dies,  or  rather  when  he  dies, 
JOQ  will  be  penniless.  I  am  play- 
ing both  for  love  and  fortune, 
Amber.  K  you  will  not  many 
me,  at  least  you  shaU  take  no  for- 
tmie  to  your  husband.' 

He  said  much  to  the  same 
effect,  but  only  excited  more  and 
more  my  indignation  and  anger. 
I  refused  to  bind  myself,  refused 
with  scorn ;  and  he  left  me,  after 
telling  me  how  futile  was  all  hope 
that  I  should  be  released  unless 
I  would  promise  to  do  as  he 
wished.  He  avowed  that  he  had 
planned  to  keep  me  at  Ludford  in 
ignotance  of  Sir  ]^£artin's  illness, 
satisfying  the  old  man  with  lying 
excuses  for  my  absence.  But  the 
news  oozed  out,  as  we  know,  and 
then  my  telegram  announced  that 
he  was  defeated — that  I  was  com- 
ing. In  his  perplexity  he  hit 
upon  the  desperate  scheme  of 
shutting  me  up  in  my  own  rooms ; 
and  wi^  this  success. 

All  this  he  told  me.  So  wild 
<iid  it  render  me  that  I  tried  to 
take  the  key  from  him  by  main 
force  when  he  rose  to  go.  The 
woman  pulled  me  back,  and, 
sobbing  bitterly  with  rage  and 
grief,  I  flung  myself  upon  my  bed. 
Slowly  the  weary  hours  of  that 
liight  wore  away.  Now  I  would 
leap  restlessly  up,  and  try  the 
door;  now  I  would  strive  to 
more  the  woman,  persuade,  bribe, 
%hten  her;  but  all  in  vain. 
Sow  I  would  moan  as  I  conjured 


up  the  picture  of  my  dying  grand- 
fjBither,  only  a  few  rooms  away, 
calling  upon  my  name.  It  was  a 
frightful  night  indeed. 

Early  in  the  morning  James 
came  again;  but  this  time  he 
stayed  merely  to  ask  if  my  resolu- 
tion held  out ;  and  finding  that  I 
loathed  him,  he  went  sullenly 
away  again.  He  was  haggard 
and  perplexed ;  could  my  grand- 
father have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better?  My  heart  leapt  high 
with  hope,  and  then  sank :  would 
Sir  Martin  be  safe  in  my  un- 
scrupulous cousin^s  hands  ?  And 
this  added  another  terror  to  my 
position.  Through  the  baize  door 
came  no  sound  of  life. 

At  dusk  he  paid  us  a  third 
visit.  It  was  fruitless,  though  he 
told  me  that  Sir  Martin  was 
worse;  and,  more  dark- eyed  and 
haggard'  than  ever,  went  away 
again.  *  This  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  escape.  My 
passion  had  worn  itself  out  by 
this  time,  and  fear  had  taken  its 
place.  In  the  dark  I  sat  and 
watched  my  passive  keeper,  and 
turned  from  her  to  glance  round 
the  rooiji^  for  the  means  of  escape. 
I  could,  perhaps,  let  myself  down 
from  the  window  if  I  could  get 
rid  of  her.  If!  Ah,  that  if!  The 
riddle  was  to  be  solved  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

About  nine  o'clock  I  heard  the 
swing-door  fall  to  with  a  bang 
quite  unlike  the  stealthy  way  in 
which  my  cousin  came  and  went ; 
then  hurried  footsteps  along  the 
passage;  and  then  the  noise  of 
some  one  searching  for  the  door- 
handle in  the  dark.  I  sprang  up, 
wild  with  excitement — perhaps  it 
was  with  fear.  My  immovable 
companion  even  looked  alarmed. 
We  stared  into  one  another's  eyes. 

*  Amber !  Miss  M*  Michael,  are 
you  there  V 

0  joy,  it  was  Ainslie's  voice  ! 
My  heart  leapt   high  with  the 
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sadden  reTolsion.  How  the  fear 
Aikd  dread  that  wen  overwhelming 
me  passed  away  at  the  aound  I 
He  knew  oar  situation  ;  for  with- 
out losing  time  he  warned  me  to 
stand  back  from  the  door,  and, 
throwing  himself  against  it,  at 
the  second  attempt  burst  it  in. 
In  a  moment  he  was  inside,  and 
bis  aim  round  me. 

'T^e  me  to  him,  Aisslie ; 
take  me  to  him  I'  I  cried. 

He  knew  to  whom  I  meant,  yet 
he  paused  as  we  were  leaving  the 
room,  and  looked  into  my  foee. 

*  Are  yon  prepared  for  a  great 
shock,  dear?  Will  you  be  very 
brave  1  It  is  good  news,  my 
darling;  better  than  you  can 
imagine.  There  is  some  one  with 
Sir  Martin  who  has  at  present  a 
better  right  to  you  even  than  I 
have.' 

I  nodded  anxiously,  nbt  com- 
prehending what  ha  was  saying, 
but  only  eager  to  bo  by  my 
grandfather's  aide.  We  hastened 
through  several  passages,  all  de- 
serted, and  indicating  the  confu- 
sion into  which  the  house  was 
thrown.  In  the  corridor  ontfiide 
Sir  Martin's  room  all  the  aervants 
were  collected.  They  made  way 
for  us,  but  seemed  in  no  degree 
surprised  at  our  sudden  appear- 
ance together.  Ainslie  opened 
the  door,  and  led  me  eoftly  in. 

The  old  man's  sight  was  fail- 
ii^,  and  to  suit  it  the  spacious 
dark-panelled  room  was  lit  with 
DumerouB  candles,  which  yet 
failed  to  dispel  the  gloom.  My 
grandfather  was  greatly  changed. 
His  face  waa  wan  and  drawn ;  but 
the  shadow  of  death  seemed  to  be 
held  at  bay  by  the  painful  look 
of  anxiety  and  doubt  that  pos- 
aessed  his  featnres.  There  was 
some  one  standing  by  hk  bed- 
side, away  from  us,  whom  I  took 
to  be  the  nurse.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bed  waa  my  treacherous  cou- 
sin, in  mt  attitad),  as  we  mteied, 


of  indignant  denial  He  did  not 
see  us,  or  the  servants,  who,  over 
onr  shouldera,  peeped  in  with 
looks  of  scared  wonder.  As  we 
entered,  he  took  a  step  nearer  to 
the  bed,  as  if  to  separate  the  other 
two. 

'I  have  told  you,  sir,  my  cou- 
sin has  promised  to  marry  me. 
In  a  few  hours  she  will  be  here, 
and  will  tell  you  so,  sir.  Let  the 
will  wait  until  then.  Can  you 
not  trust  me,  grandfotherf 

'Yee,  yes,'  said  the  old  man, 
with  difficulty ;  '  but  let  me  see 
-her.     Why  isn't  Amber  herel" 

'  She  is  at  Ludford,  Sir  Uartin. 
She  has  been  sent  for.  and  in  a 
few  hours  vrill  be  here,'  answered 
James,  pretending  to  look  at  his 
watch. 

'  You  lie,  James  M'Michael ! 
She  is  not  at  Ludford.  She  is 
here,  in  your  power  !" 

The  speaker  advanced  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  curtain  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  James  sprang 
back  widi  astonishment,  as  much 
at  the  voice,  so  wonderfully  re- 
sembling Sir  Martin's,  as  at  the 
sudden  attack. 

'  Who  are  youl'  he  cried. 

'  Your  uncle,  your  uncle,  come 
back  from  the  grave  to  confound 
youPTiltany.  Where  is  my  daugh- 

tefr 

It  was  the  stranger  whom  I 
had  met  in  the  lailway-carriage. 
Only  as  one  in  a  dream  had  I 
gathered  the  meaning  of  what 
was  said.  I  felt  Ainslie  push  me 
forward,  I  beard  a  risiug  murmur 
of  surprise  among  the  servaDls; 
I  saw  James's  blanched  and  iKaten 
face,  and  my  grandfather's  eyes 
turned  painfully  towards  me.  Tbe 
room  seemed  to  turn  round,  and 
as  my  father  clasped  me  in  hit 
arms,  I  fainted. 

Left  for  dead  by  the  mutineers, 
my  father  had  been  found  rtill 
breathing,  by  an  <^  servant,  who 
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^^'Oncealed  him  in  a  little  low-caste 
^"Skge  of  the  Bajpoot  country. 
^Xriien^  it  is  as  wonderful  as  true, 
km«  regained  his  health  of  body ; 
"but  his  memory  was  gone.     For 
^QTenteen  years  he  lived,  hannless 
Uideed,    and    venerated    by  the 
Smdoos  of  the  village  as  a  sacred 
person,  and  jealously  guarded  and 
supported  by  them  as  the  source 
of  their  prosperity.     At  the  end 
of  those  loDg  dark  years,  an  army 
doctor  fell  in  with  him,  became 
interested  in  what  he  heard  from 
therilla^rs  about  him,   and  by 
an  operation  restored  him  truly 
as  ^m  death  to  life.     The  seven- 
teen years  were  a  blank ;  but  all 
that  went  before,   down  to  the 
£ght  at   Kolaporoy   was   as  the 
events  of  yesterday.     He  made 
himself  known,    and  was  recog- 
nised by  many  at  Bombay ;  funds 
and  every  assistance  were  sup- 
ph'ed,  that  he  might  regain  his 
position.    Yon  know  how  oppor- 
tanely  he  returned. 
My   grandfather   died   a   few 


days  later,  with  my  hand  in  his, 
and  his  head  on  his  son's  shoul- 
der. Of  course,  his  will  was 
altered ;  but  James,  though  left 
dependent  upon  my  fietther's  gene- 
rosity, has  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. We  have  never  seen  him 
since.  It  was  Ainslie,  who,  driv- 
ing over  to  make  inquiries,  fell 
in  with  my  father,  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  ascertain  how  things  were 
at  the  park.  They  compared 
notes,  and,  knowing  that  I  had 
arrived  at  the  station,  guessed 
pretty  nearly  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

A  few  months  later,  Ainslie  and 
I  were  married ;  and  if  my  Hfe 
before  was  a  happy  one,  what 
shall  I  say  of  it  now  that  I  have 
gained  both  a  father  and  a  hus- 
band, whose  only  object  seems  to 
be  tagive  me  fresh  cause  for  gra- 
titude 1  I  have  two  homes  now, 
Ludford  and  the  Park,  and  really 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  at  which 
I  am  most  happy.     So  I  will  not 
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RECENT  holidaj  tour  led  me, 
t«r  some  wandermgs  in  the 
iiaimel  Islands,  to  pa;  a  fljing 
ait  to  the  fkmoiiB  French  towns 
'  Dinan  and  Dinatd,  on  mj  way 

Paris.  All  jonmejB  lead  to 
uia,  as  ^nce  they  all  led  to 
omer.  Dman  and  Dinard  are 
ithin  a  moderate  distance  of  each 
her — a  drive  or  a  walk.  They 
ire  some  rery  interesting  and 
sldnctive  social  features.  At 
inan  there  is  a  permanent  settled 
Dglish  colony;  and  Dinard  is  a 
:eat  sea-bathing  resort,  whither 
le  EDglish,  at  certain  seasons  of 
le  year,  repair  in  considerable 
unbers.  Of  each  of  theee  places 
shall  have  some  notes  to  make. 
ut  let  me  strongly  adTise  the  in- 
nding  tonrist  in  Brittany,  when 
;  is  croBBiDg  over,  to  visit  the 
hannel  Islands.  Indeed,  this  is 
1  experience  which,  at  one  tjme 
:  another,  ought  to  be  that  of 
rery  trarelling  Eogliahnian.  We 
ad  better  leave  Brittany  alone 
lan  neglect  the  Channel  Islands. 
Jbeit  so  many  have  visited  them, 
et  BtiU,  drawing  npon  one's  own 
xperience,  it  may  be  possible  to 
ly  something  fresh  on  them  as 
a  introduction  to  this  paper,  if 
oly  to  exhort  my  readers  to  visit 
iDemsey  and  Jersey  before  they 
roceed  to  Dinan  and  Dinard. 

For  in  doing  so  yon  have  all 
le  charm  and  excitement  of 
>reign  travel,  while  you  are  still 
radically  in  the  old  country.    In 

coriona  sort  of  way  you  go  in 
Dd  out  from  French  ways  into 
English  ways.  The  experience  is 
s  fresh  as  any  tnn  to  the  Conti- 
lent  could  prove.  The  scenic  beaa^ 
I  the  Channel  Islands  is  something 


perfect  and  oniqne.  Hie  social  life  ' 
of  the  place  is  also  Bometbing  that 
is  extremely  interefiting  and  diver- 
ufied.  I'^t,  a  practical  word  or 
two.  As  a  role,  it  is  easier  sailing 
from  Southampton  than  from  Wey- 
mouth, even  at  a  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money.  People  will  even  go 
irom  Weymouth  to  SontbamptoD, 
at  an  apparent  sacrifice,  on  this 
account.  Make  sure,  in  good 
time,  of  your  quarters  on  the 
steamboat,  especially  as  yon  may 
be  detamed  for  hours  in  the 
Southampton  Water  by  fogs. 
Especially  take  care  that  yoni  at- 
tention is  called  when  yon  first 
come  within  sight  of  the  long  line 
of  Aldemey  bland  and  of  the 
Casquets.  The  lighthouse  looms 
grandly,  and  the  islets  and  rocks 
around  yon  remind  you  of  the 
perils  of  those  seas  through  a  long 
line  of  tragic  histories  from  the 
death  of  Henry  I.'s  favourite  son, 
after  which  tie  old  king  never 
smiled  again.  We  should  get 
some  general  idea  of  the  Channel 
Islands  beyond  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  of  Sark,  the  wildest  and 
raggedest  of  them  all,  Herm,  with 
its  splendid  shell-beach,  and  little 
Jethou,  which  has  been  lately  foi' 
chased  by  a  Boman  Cathofic  re- 
ligions Older,  and  Aldeiney,  onr 
protection  against  the  standing 
threat  of  Cherbourg— Aldemey, 
with  its  gnuuler  name  of  Aurign;. 
as  Macaulay  says  in  his  ballad  ol 
the  Armada : 

'  Hei  cieir  hith  seen  Cutile's  bUck  &«* 

bcvond  AuiJKD^'a  ule, 
At  eulieat  twilight  on  tbe  wave)  lie 

heaving  numf  «  miU.' 
There  is  a  summer  way  of  toonng 
in  these  islands,  which  is  eminently 
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sociable  and  economicali  and  might 
properly  be  extended  to  maoj 
places.  There  are  pleasure- cars 
ia  which,  for  a  florin,  yoa  may 
visit  erery  place  of  interest  in 
either  island  in  sacceseion.  Tvro 
or  three  days  will  make  yon  ac- 
qoaioted  with  every  place  in 
Gaemsey,  and  a  day  or  two  in 
addition  to  that  will  carry  yon  all 
over  Jemey.  You  meet  with  a 
rery  sociable  set  of  people  on  the 
ear,  and  yon  onght  to  do  your 
level  best  to  increase  the  sociability. 
8ome  of  the  people  are  very  nice, 
and  I  snppose  that,  in  reality, 
ererybody  is  very  nice,  if  yon  only 
take  people  in  the  right  way. 
Then  there  are  pleasant  hostels 
scattered  over  the  islands,  specially 
pot  in  readiness  for  the  car  ex- 
carsionists,  where  yon  hare  a  capi- 
tal dinner  at  two  shillings  a  head. 
There  is  jnst  one  drawback  in 
these  excursions — the  presence  of 
the  gaide,  who  is  part  of  the 
famitnre  of  the  car,  and  who  in- 
dulges hi^  gift  of  utterance  some- 
times to  a  preposterous  extent. 
He  is  a  sort  of  Bard  or  Ehapsodist 
for  his  island,  and,  in  addition  to 
siogiog  its  praises^  if  he  is  a 
Gaernsey  man  he  will  abuse 
Jersey,  and  if  he  is  a  Jersey  roan 
he  will  abuse  Oaernsey.  Both 
islands,  if  we  accepted  both  ac- 
connts,  are  the  haunt  of  rheuma- 
tism and  low  fever.  But  all  over 
the  world  you  have  the  ugly  symp- 
tom that  men  can  hardly  do  justice 
to  what  is  really  good  without 
almsing  and  vilipending  what  may 
be  SQpposed  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  it 

But  we  must  not  be  content 
with  the  car  system.  The  solitary 
nmble  and  exploration  exactly 
Bait  the  Channel  Isles.  Perhaps 
Qowhere  within  so  limited  a  com- 
pass is  there  to  be  seen  such  a 
variety  of  scenery.  At  this  very 
moment  I  can  cltjse  my  eyes  and 
let  images  of  beauty  pass  before 
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my  mental  vision.  In  procession 
we  have  ancient  castles  and  vast 
caverns,  lonely  lighthouses  on  rocky 
headlands,  smooth  firm  sands,  de- 
licious pastures  with  the  famous 
Jersey  cattle  taking  ^  their  morn- 
ings,' the  green-arched  water  lanes, 
the  meadow  -  paths,  the  infinite 
variety  of  soft  and  stern  in  the 
coast  scenery.  St.  Heliers  is  a 
most  cosmopolitan  sort  of  town. 
Ton  find  people  from  all  Europe, 
with  an  unusual  predominance  of 
the  political  refugee  element  You 
may  distingaish  especially  the  three 
elements  of  the  French,  the  English, 
and  the  original  Jersey  element,  of 
which  the  Jersey  *  Lily '  ia  a  well- 
known  specimen.  The  human  *  lily' 
abounds  in  Jersey,  and  as  beautiM 
specimens  abound  in  Jersey  as 
have  ever  been  transplanted.  In- 
deed, the  island  is  more  Norman 
than  English.  Acts  of  Parliament 
do  not  run  in  Jersey,  unless,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  special  mention 
that  they  should  do  so.  The  old 
Norman  institutions  still  prevaiL 
I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  pet 
ideas  of  Napoleon  IIL  that  these 
islands  should  be  reunited  to 
France,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
geographically  belong;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  declined  to  commit 
England  to  any  congress  for  the 
rectification  of  boundaries.  St. 
Heliers,  I  am  afraid,  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  imputation  of  being 
slightly  fast  and  ra^&ih.  You  see, 
all  the  luxuries  of  life  are  cheap 
enough  at  St.  Heliers.  You  may 
get  a  thousand  cigars  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  smoking  in  a  thousand  cigars. 
Neither  are  there  any  alc6holic 
duties  worth  mentioning,  one  result 
of  this  state  of  things  being  that 
at  St.  Heliers  some  people  have  a 
tendency  to  smoke  and  drink  moie 
than  is  really  good  for  them. 
There  are  fine  markets,  and  if  you 
take  lodgings  at  St.  Heliers,  it  is 
an  amusing  part  of  the  day's  pio- 
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gramme  to  do  one's  own  market- 
ing, lliere  is  a  fine  new  market- 
place, and  its  slabs  aie  heaped  np 
high  with  the  delicdoos  products 
of  itA  gardens.  The  climate  of 
Jersej  is  six  degrees  milder  than 
in  England,  and  Uie  show  of  grapes, 
fresh  Ggs,  and  early  Tegetables  is 
immense.  The  Jersey  people,  bow- 
ever,  draw  a  very  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  Tisitors  and 
residents.  Of  course  there  is  al- 
ways a  desire  to  treat  best  tbose 
who  have  been  their  customers  all 
the  year  round.  The  morality  of 
a  fish-market  is  always  of  a  very 
dubious  sort,  and  I  would  advise 
no  inexperienced  stranger  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of'  the  Jersey  fishwomen  at  the  ' 
market.  Really  to  enjoy  the  island 
one  must  get  out  of  tit  Heliers 
and  go  to  one  of  the  lonely  bays, 
where  you  may  enjoy  some  of  the 
fairest  of  all  natural  sights  afar 
from  the  bum  of  men.  I  fonnd ' 
my  own  retreat  beneath  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Orgneil  Castle, 
and,  making  friends  with  the 
hnmble  folk  aroond  me,  I  lived 
mainly  on  fish  diet,  and  the 
choicest  of  red  mnllet  and  lobster 
rarely  exceeded  a  shilliDg. 

There  is  one  fiterary  association 
which  is  especially  int«resting  in 
these  islands.  As  is  well  known, 
Victor  Hugo  resided  both  in  Jersey 
and  Qnemsey.  He  first  lived  in 
a  detached  house  m  Marine-terrace . 
His  httle  garden  sloped  down  to 
the  beach.  He  and  his  writings 
were  proscribed  in  France,  and  he 
had  partly  to  Uve  by  the  sate  of 
his  furniture  in  Paris.  The  photo- 
graphs of  his  Jersey  rooms  are  now 
well  known  in  Paris.  The  Jersey 
people  treated  him  with  much  re- 
spect, not  because  be  was  a  great 
genins,  but  because  he  was  a  peer 
of  France.  He  did  not  get  on 
with  the  Jersey  people,  and  he 
expressed  himself  BO  disreep^tfully 
about  the  Queen's  relations  with 


the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  the 
chief  constable  of  the  island  in- 
formed him  and  others  that  he 
conld  no  longer  be  pemutted  to 
reside  there.  Yictor  Hugo  has 
done  much  for  Jersey.  He  bad 
described  it  as  a  bouquet  as  large 
as  London,  where  all  is  perfume, 
light,  and  laughter.  He  has  im- 
mortalised much  of  its  scenery  in 
his  work,  Le8  Travaiiiewt  de  la 
Mer.  He  then  went  to  Guernsey, 
and  took  up  hie  abode  in  a  large 
empty  place  known  as  Hauteville 
House.  This  be  fitted  "P  ^"'^ 
adorned  with  great  taste.  The 
house  was  full  of  splendid  presents 
from  his  friends,  and  became  ■ 
place  of  refuge  for  politdcal  exiles. 
It  was  in  this  house  that  he 
finished  his  greatest  work.  Let 
MiairaUet.  It  was  published 
simnltaneonslj  in  half  a  dozen  of 
the  principal  dties  of  the  world. 
One  thing  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered to  the  credit  of  Victcr 
Hngo  was  the  weekly  dinner  wbick 
he  gave  to  poor  rickety  childreu, 
and  on  whom  it  of  course  produced 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
circumstance  excited  much  atten- 
IJon  in  this  country,  and  similii 
dinners  were  given  at  Westminster 
and  elsewhere.  The  dedication  of 
bis  Toilers  of  the  Sea  was :  '  I 
dedicate  this  work  to  the  rock  of 
hoepitahty  and  liberty ;  to  the  co> 
ner  of  the  old  Normsu  country 
inhabited  hy  the  noble  little  people 
of  the  sea;  to  the  isle  of  OuemEey, 
rugged,  yet  gentle,  my  refnge  for 
the  present,  and  probably  my  gKf^ 
in  the  future.'  Here,  too,  be  wrote 
L'Homme  qui  Hit.  As  soon  as  the 
miefortnnee  of  1870  came  to  pass 
Victor  Hngo  hastened  to  Bmesela ; 
and  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan 
and  the  revolution  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
an  ovation,  and  may  be  sud  to 
hare  lived  ever  afterwards  in  * 
chronic  state  of  ovation. 
At  last  I  leave*  Jersey  and  go 
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on  for  St.  !MaIo,  bound  for  Dinan 
sod  DiaanL     I  get  mj  last  view 
of  the  Channel  Islands  in  the  lit- 
tle archipelago    off   the   French 
mainland,  and  the  sea  rons  up  in 
direne  inlets  into  the  ooontrj.  On 
the  islet  of  Grand  Bey  is  the  tomb 
of  Chateanbriand.     He  was  bom 
at  St.  MalOy  as  also  was  the  Abb4 
La  Mennais,   who  so  greatly  re- 
Bembled  him  in  his  religions  life 
and  noble   aims  and  aspirations. 
At  his  request  his  fellow-ciiizens 
have  bnilt  a   railing    round   his 
tomb,  'ponr   empecher    les   ani- 
manx  de  me  deterrer.'     St.  Malo 
is   really    one    of    the    Channel 
I&iands,  but  it  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  long  causeway 
called  Le  Sillon.     The  town  itself 
is  thus   bound  within  inexorable 
limits,  and  is  crowded  tightly  to- 
gether ;  and  accordingly  it  is  bnilt 
high,  and   is   imposing    enough, 
snrroonded  by  water  and  flanked 
by  towers.     But  while  St.  Malo  is 
thns  limited,  two  other  towns  have 
spnmg  up  close  to  it,  which  are 
pTBcti^y  its  suburbs.      One   of 
these  is  St  Seryan,  which,  indeed, 
is  bigger  than  the  mother  city. 
They  hare  an  extremely  ingenious 
way  of  crossing  the  water  to  St 
Serran — a   way  yery   interesting 
ud  amnsing,  and  which  has  been 
abondantly   photographed.     This 
is  a  flybg  bridge  on  wheels,  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  sta- 
tionary engine.    It  looks  a  little 
perikHn^  but  beyond  sticking  fast 
for  half  aa  hoar  on  one  occasion  in 
the  midst  of  the  water,  it  works — 
»t  only  a  sou  a  head — ^rery  well. 
The  inrentor  makes,  I  belieye,  a 
Tery  handsome  income  out  of  it. 
Uen  Dinard  is  the  other  town ; 
f&d  you  can  cross  the  Ranoe  for 
it,  any  hour  of  daylight^  in  the 
feny.    Only  as  there  are  no  night 
boats,   yon   must    either    go   to 
IHaaa  for  the  day,  or  stay  ther« 
lor  a  time  altogether.    It  must  be 
^eistood,  howeyer,  that  Dinard 


is  not  as  St.  Seryan,  or  eyen 
as  St  Malo,  howeyer  yenerable 
those  saints  may  happen  to  be.  It 
is  a  yery  fashionable  watering 
place,  as  fashionable  as  any — as 
Trouyille,  or  as  Etretat,  and  far 
beyond  Dieppe.  The  Eance  layes 
both  Dinard  and  Dinan ;  the  first 
at  its  emboitchure,  and  the  second 
when  the  yast  tidal  river  has 
shrunk  into  a  country  streaoa. 

These  St  Malo  people  are  regu- 
lar sea-dogs.  Brittany  is  the  yery 
nursery  for  French  sailors ;  and 
many  a  memory  clings  to  St 
Malo.  It  was  called  the  Ville  de 
Corsairs ;  and  many  a  large  for- 
tune has  been  made  at  St  Malo 
by  bold  priyateersmen,  who  preyed 
upon  English  merchant  yessels. 
Twice  we  bombarded  St.  Malo  in 
reyenge,  but  took  yery  little  by 
the  notion.  And  once  a  certain 
Duke  of  Marlborough  landed  and 
burnt  a  lot  of  ships ;  but,  as  Horace 
Walpole  shrewdly  said,  it  is  not 
eyery  Duke  of  Marlborough  whom 
the  French  had  to  fear.  After 
the  French  had  been  defeated  off 
La  Hogue,  their  nayy  took  refuge 
here,  and  would  haye  been  de- 
stroyed, but  for  the  local  know- 
ledge of  a  man  in  the  fleet  of  the 
course  of  the  Eanoe  off  Dinard. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
intelligible  of  Browning's  poems 
belongs  to  this  scene — the  fine 
ballad  of  Herye  Kiel ;  the  story 
how  the  simple  Breton  pilot, 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Bance,  sayed  the 
French  fleet  from  the  oyerpower- 
ing  English : 

*0a  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen 
•  hundred  ninety-two^ 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French— 
woe  to  France! 
And,  the   thirty-first  of  May,  helter- 
skelter  through  the  blue. 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a 
shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St. 
Malo  on  the  Ranee, 
VTith  the  English  fleet  in  view.' 

The  St.   Malo  pilots  declared 
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thtt  it  WM  bopeleBE  to  pus  into 
the  river's  mnnth  at  the  sUckeBt 
ebb  of  tide.     Damfreville  mKde  up 
bis  mind  ttiat  be    mnat  ran  bia 
ehipB  ashore,  blow  them   up,   or 
hnra    them.     Then    ont    stepped 
Her»6    Kiel  the  CroiBickeoe,  who 
Bud  he  knew  the  Cbuinel  idbdj 
yemra,  man  and  boy,  and  wonld  go 
first  io  the  biggest   ship    of  all, 
called  the  Formidable,  and  Bbow 
the  rest  the  way : 
'  Slill  the  north  wind,  by  God's  gacel 
See  lUe  nob[a  fellnw'a  tics, 
As  the  big  rhip  with  &  boanil 
Clears  ibo  enlrv  like  ■  bound, 
Eeriia  tiie  pauiKe  in  it»  inch  of  w«y 


usbehsTCA,  not  a  keel 
ih«t  (fTHtea  the  Brontid, 
Sul  a  apar  thu  cornea  to  gnef. 
The  peril,  *ee  i>  past. 
All  are  ba'boured  to  Ibe  lut ; 
Aodjug  aeUervilUelballina, 'Anchor!' 

>ure  an  Fate, 
Up  the  KiiglUb  come— too  late.' 

Then  Admiral  Damfreville 
called  upon  the  sailor  who  had 
Baved  the  king's  ahipa  to  name 
his  own  reward  ;  and  the  laughing 
honest  ^ailgr  said  that  he  had  only 
taken  thfm  a  run,  and  named  as 
bia  reward  that  he  should  have  a 
wbiilu  hulida;  to  go  and  see  hia 
wife,  the  Belle  Anrore.  No  me- 
morial rf  mains  of  the  pilot  of  the 
BaiiL-e  who  saved  the  remnant  of 
the  French  navj : 

'On  In  Faria;  tank  on  rank. 

Search  ifae  heroes  Aatig  pell-mell 
Oil  the  l^ouvre,  face  and  flatik  ; 
Tnu  shall  look  lon^ 


my  verae,  Ilerv^  Kiel,  do  thou  01 


It  will  be  remembered  in  this 
coiiiieriion  bow  much  use  Mr. 
Briiwiiing  has  made  of  the  little 
town  of  Le  Croisic  in  his  poetry. 

St.  Male  was  famous  for  its 
dogs.     1  find  this  extract  from 


my  notes  relating  to  the  canons 
old  fashion  of  keeping  a  lot  of 
dogs  for  the  protection  of  the 
barboor : 

'  We  walked  round  the  ramparts, 
and  were  shown  the  little  gate 
down  which  were  sent,  every  night, 
the  watch-dogs  of  St.  Malo,  "chiens 
Anglais  qui  s'appellent  dogues." 
Shut  tip  during  the  day,  they  were 
let  out  at  ten  at  night,  and  recalled 
in  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  a 
copper  trumpet,  by  their  keeper, 
styled  the  "  chiennelier."*  Enact- 
ments were  made  for  their  main- 
tenance, called  the  "droit  de 
chiennsge."  When  lot  loose  at 
night,  ft  warning  bell  was  rang  to 
apprise  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
tore  the  legs  of  every  one  they 
met.  Hence  it  need  to  be  said, 
"  II  a  4t&  a  St.  Malu  ;  les  chiens  lot 
ont  roDg^  les  mollets."  In  1770  a 
naval  officer,  trying  to  force  a 
passage,  was  attacked  by  a  troop 
of  these  dogs  prowling  between 
St  Malo  and  St.  Bervan;  bis 
sword  was  aseless  as  defence,  and, 
exhausted,  in  deKpair  he  threw 
bioiBeH  into  the  sea  ;  bat  here  he 
was  followed  by  the  dogs  and  torn 
to  pieces.  A  few  days  afterwards 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
mimicipality,  and  the  custom  of 
keeping  them  has  since  been  dis- 
continoed.  In  an  old  map  of  Si. 
Malo,  or  "St  Halu  de  rLile"  as 
it  was  then  styled,  preserved  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  is 
laid  dowa  near  the  "  Sillon"  a 
little  sentry-box  marked  "  Corps- 
de  garde  de  nnit  poor  les  chiena )" 
and  again,  near  the  "  Tonr  de  la 
grand  Porte,"  is  the  "I'ont  ani 
Chi  ens." ' 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  St. 
Malo  is  Bobetantially  part  and 
parcel  of  Dinard,  or  the  converte ; 
and  tbo  fashionable  watering-place, 
for  what  is  most  picturesque  aud 
useful  in  material  things,  has  to 
fall  back  on  the  famous  old  sea- 
port 
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Dinard  has  a  charming  site.  Its 
bay  has  been  considered  bj  many 
to  oome  Tery  near  in  scenic  effect 
to  the  Eaj  of  2f  aples.  Here  the 
UdieSy  in  exquisite  water-toilets, 
bsthe,  chat,  and  flirt,  jast  as  is  done 
at  Biarritz  and  St.  Sebastian,  and 
there  are  cool  cayems  in  which 
the  Naiads  may  shield  themselves 
from  the  noonday  snn.  The  warn- 
ing word  ooght  perhaps  to  be  said 
that,  as  Dinard  is  a  yery  fashion- 
able, 80  also  it  is  a  yery  expensive, 
watering-place.  The  place  is  so 
expensive  that  many  English  peo- 
ple avoid  the  French  season,  and 
go  a  little  before  or  a  little  after 
the  bnlk  of  the  French  visitors 
have  assembled.  As  in  many 
English  watering-places,  a  hoase 
for  a  short  time  costs  as  much  as 
for  a  whole  year.  There  is  here 
an  English  charch,  built  for  Eng- 
lish sojoamers  and  residents 
tbroogh  the  kindness  of  one  of 
onr  own  clergy.  Quite  different 
from  St  Malo,  the  place  is  entirely 
modem,  its  only  bit  of  antiquity 
being  a  priory,  with  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Montforts.  The 
faroarite  excursions  are  either  to 
Lamballe  or  to  Dinan.  To  my 
mind  Dinan  is  a  fascinating  place. 
The  great  highway  to  it  is  the 
rirer  Kance,  though  there  is  a 
senrioe  of  omnibuses  to  and  fro 
between  Dinan  and  Dinard.  When 
I  started  in  the  morning  a  thick 
mist  lay  upon  all  the  water,  and  the 
mist  increased  into  a  fog  so  thick, 
that  at  last  the  vessel  was  brought 
hopelessly  to  a  standstill.  It  really 
was  dangerous  to  go  on,  and  one 
vas  helped  to  understand  the  story 
ofHerv^  Riel  and  his  wondrous 
skill  in  piloting.  Once  or  twice 
tbe  fog  liiled,  disclosing  gleams  of 
what  were  apparently  land-locked 
lakes,  in  this  respect  very  much 
ittembling  the  scenery  of  the 
Bart  At  last  it  cleared  away, 
ud  certainly  of  many  varieties  of 
nreiBide    beau^    which  I  have 


explored,  I  have  rarely  been  im- 
pressed so  greatly  as  with  that  of 
the  Ranee.  There  are  lofty  pre- 
cipitous banks  which  might  servo 
for  an  ocean  instead  of  for  a  river. 
The  steamer  ascends  with  the  tide 
and  returns  with  the  ebb ;  a  lock 
at  Chatellier — such  pretty  sward 
and  trees  here — always  maintains 
enough  water  in  the  Kance  to 
get  up  to  Dinan.  A  ten-arched 
viaduct  stretches  across  the  stream 
and  deep  valley,  saving  a  toilsome ' 
ascent  and  descent  by  the  high- 
road ;  and  a  little  further  on  there 
is  the  primitive  two -arched  (Gothic 
bridge,  beneath  which  flows  the 
diminished  river,  stealing  from  its 
distant  urns  beneath  the  chestnut 
woods,  the  haunts  of  wandering 
artists  and  lonely  fisheroien. 

Either  a  road,  steep,  winding — 
the  Hue  de  Jcrzual,  so  long  the 
only  entrance — or  a  path  with 
footsteps  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
granitic  hill,  leads  up  to  queenly 
Dinan,  with  its  goodly  terrace 
looking  down  upon  the  river  pros- 
pect, its  ancient  tower,  its  spacious* 
Place  du  Guesclin.  Here  again 
the  French  good-naturedly  crow 
over  us  a  little,  for  they  tell  how 
the  Breton  hero  here  fought  and 
overthrew  a  false  Englibh  knight 
called  'Thomas  de  Cantorbery.' 
The  artists  gather  largely  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  the  subjects  for 
the  pencil  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try are  inexhaustible.  As  you  go 
about  the  town  you  will  see  Eng- 
lish ladies  leisnrely  sketching  in 
the  streets  the  old  columned  timber 
houses,  with  their  quaint  gables 
and  corbels  overhanging  the  narrow 
streets,  and  almost  affording  Italian 
arcades.  The  two  churches  here 
are  well  deserving  careful  and 
repeated  examination,  the  more 
spacious  and  imposing  one  of  St 
Malo— be  was  in  reality  an  old 
Welsh  saint — having  less  interest 
and  antiquity  than  that  of  8t. 
Sauveur.     This  is  a  Romanesque 
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bnilding,  and,  like  the  arcades,  re- 
minded me  of  old  experiences  in 
the  South  of  Earope.  There  is  a 
masenm  rich  in  monnments  of  the 
old  Beanmuioir  noblef,  atill  remem- 
bered in  the  town.  There  ia  some- 
thing very  cnrioas  and  interesting 
«bont  the  old  Breton  nobles.  There 
is  eridence  which  confirms  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Jtmrney  in  one  of  its 
prettiest  passages.  A  book  called 
The  State  of  Nobility  in  Brittany, 
published  in  1681,  sajs,  'When 
nobles  are  engaged  in  commerce, 
their  noble  blood  sleeps ;  but  when 
the  derogatory  works  are  over,  it 
rerives.'  In  the  old  castle  of 
Dinan  two  tbonsand  Englishmen 
were  crammed  ns  prisoners  of  war. 
When  I  visited  Avignon  I  fonnd 
that  two  thousand  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  the  Pope's  old  castle, 
which  mast  be  ten  times  larger 
than  Dinan  castle,  and  it  may  be 
well  believed,  therefore,  how  those 
poor  Englishmen  rotted  away  from 
contegioas  disease.  The  French 
had  JDSt  the  Game  sort  of  story  to 
tell  abont  Dartmoor.  They  called 
it  '  vrai  Sibcrie,'  and  complained 
how  their  country  men  perished 
throngh  the  hearlleesness  of  the 
perfidious  English.  I  thiok  my 
owncoautrymen  had  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  what  they  suffered 
in  Dinan  castle.  In  1389  the 
local  hero,  Du  Onesclin,  held  the 
castle  saccessfully  against  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Many  are  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbonrbood.  First  of 
all  I  venture  to  place  the  mined 
chateau  of  La  Garaye.  We  get 
disappointed  with  most  places ; 
but  with  La  Garaje  I  was  not 
disappointed.  It  lies,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  pretty  places, 
only  a  short  distance  from  Dinan, 
and  it  is  best  to  walk.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's beautiful  poem  otLa  Garaye 
tells  the  most  aS'ecting  story  of 
the  lady  of  the  cbateao.  It  ia 
very  evident  that  Mrs.  Norton  had 


most  diligently  studied  all  tbe 
scenery  of  the  localities  of  which 
we  speak.  In  his  Corre^pondenee 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  repeatedly  speaks 
of  the  Ron.  Mrs.  Norton.  He 
meets  her  at  dinner  at  Bowood, 
and  writes:  'Mre.  Norton,  who 
is  really  almost  as  handsome  as 
ever,  very  ladylike,  and  clever,  had 
an  argument  with  Mitman.'  We 
can  believe  that  she  argned  sac- 
cessfully  against  the  great  histo- 
rian. For  she  has  built  up  histoij 
most  skilfully  into  her  poem.  The 
lady  of  La  Garaye,  in  her  youth 
and  beanty,  received  an  injory  in 
her  spine  through  a  fait  from  her 
horse  while  hunting.  For  a  long 
time,  nnder  the  tremendous  weight 
of  this  misfortune,  she  remuned 
in  a  state  cf  dejection  and  despair. 
Then  a  holy  man  came  to  her,  sod 
romnided  her  that  she  might  con- 
vert the  poor  remnant  of  her  life 
into  pious  and  charitable  uses.  In 
her  hnshand,  Claude  Toussunt, 
Comte  de  La  Garaye,  she  found 
one  who  entirely  sympathised  with 
her  aims,  and  both  from  religiooB 
feeling  and  from  love  of  science 
made  her  wishes  his  own.  They 
both  of  them  quitted  the  gtj 
world,  and  converted  tbeir  chateau 
into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and 
maimed. 

'  Her  bome  ia  mtdt  Uieir  bome,  if 
Her  buay  courtyud  Iieui  no  mora  tlu 

0(  jildtd  vehitles,  or  pawiDg  atttdi. 
But  feeble  atrpa  of  ibose  wboM  biuei 

Are  Ibcir  sole  pxstport.    Throngfa  Ibal 

gateway  past 
All  varying  forma  of  fcickneu  aod  <li)- 

And  mail}-  a  poor  vom  face  Ibit  balli 
For  years,  aod  manj'  &  feeble  aipplol 
BlewH  tbe  tall  wtite  portal  vhere  Ihtr 
And  die  dear  lad]-  of  the  liberal  baoiL' 
It  appears  that  the  lady  and  her 
husband  both  made  a  carefal  alndf 
of  history  and  surgery,  and  tb« 
lady  herself  became  iUastrions  *■ 
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aD  oculist.    The  King  of  France 
ms  much  interested  in  their  work, 
aod  f^Y^  it  fall   sympathy  and 
leoognition.      Mrs.    Norton    has 
off^illy  broaght  together  all  the 
aofiientic  historical  facts  bearing 
on  the  sabject.     The  noble  pair 
died  many  years  before  the  break- 
ing OQt  of  the  Bevolntion,  which 
orerthrew  the  hospital    and  de- 
stroyed   the    monnments    of  its 
foonders.    The  massive  gates  of 
the  park  still  remain,  the  facade 
of  one  part  of  the  building,  some 
broken  towers  and  decayed  walls^ 
an  appendage    to    a   farmhouse 
shown  to  travellers  for  the  slightest 
guerdon.     Mrs.  2^orton  musically 
describes  the  scene: 

*  We  know  the  healthy  stir  of  human  life 

Most  be  for  ever  gone ! 
The  vails   where  hung    the  warrior*8 
shining  casque 
Are  gtwa  with  moss  and  mould ; 
The  blind  worm  coils  where  queens  have 
slept,  nor  asks 
For  shelter  from  the  cold ; 
The  swsllow,  he  is  master  all  the  day, 
And  the  great  owl  is  ruler  through  the 
night ; 
The  little  bat  wheels  on  its  circling  way 

With  restless  flittering  flight ; 
And  that  small  bat  and  iJne  creeping 
things 
At  will  ihey  come  and  go ; 
And  the  soft  white  owl^  with  velvet 
wings 
And  a  shout  of  human  woe ! 
The  brambles  let  no  footsteps  pass 
By  that  rent  in  the  broken  stair. 
Where  the  pale  tufts  of  the  windle-straw 
grsss 
Hang  like  locks  of  dry  dead  hair ; 
Bat  there  the  keen  sound  ever  sweeps 

and  moans, 
Working  a  passage  through  the  moulder* 
ing  stones.* 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
good  work,  like  that  of  the  lord 
aad  kdy  of  La  Oaraye,  is  carried 
OD  at  the  present  time  in  the  neigh- 
booihood  of  Dinaa ;  we  may  well 
imagme  that  &  blessing  still  rests 
upon  their  labours  and  hopes.  In 
tbe  neighbouring  Hospice  des 
Alienes  there  are  some  six  hun-^ 
M  patients  under  the  care  of  a 
pioas  brotherhood,  and  healthily 
tapk^ed  in  fields  and  gardens. 
Now,  the  foreign  life  which  so 


many  dififerent  people  agree  in 
liking,  is  seen  in  great  perfection 
in  a  place  like  Dinan.  It  is  an 
EngliBh  colony,  and  with  a  spedfio 
oharaoter  of  its  own.  It  lies  re- 
mote from  common  ways.  It  is 
not  on  the  high-road  to  other 
places,  like  the  English  colonies 
on  the.  Ehtne  and  in  the  Bouth  of 
France^  There  is  actually  no  rail- 
way in  the  place.  The  road  goes 
nowhither.  If  you  desert  it — and 
it  will  be  sometimes  judicious  to 
do  so— yon  will  get  into  the  abori- 
ginal Breton  country;  cheap,  un- 
sophisticated, simple.  Such  too 
maj.  once,  have  been  the  character 
of  Dinan;  but  it  has  changed 
BOW.  For  years  there  has  been 
a  large  English  colony,  who  have 
of  course  raised  the  prices.  The 
English  always  do.  But  Dinan 
haa. always  maintained  a  certain 
tone.  '  There  is  always  an  abund- 
ance of  nice  people  here.  They 
li?e  moio  cheaply  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  live  more  luxuri- 
ously than  the  French.  The 
French  families  of  condition  do 
not  come  much  in  contact  with 
the  English  families,  for  these  out- 
number them.  But  the  English 
families  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
officers — ^pleasant  gentlemanly  men, 
who  often  contrast  too  fayourably 
with  their  provincial  countrymen. 
It  is  an  easy,  laissez-faire^  lotus  kind 
of  life  which  is  led.  There  is  any 
amount  of  amusement  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  those  summer  months 
which  are  not  being  spent  in  ex- 
cursions- to  England  or  to  the  sea- 
side. In  the  summer  there  is  some- 
tb'»g  like  a  regular  emigration 
from  Dinan  to  Dinard.  I  suppose 
it  is  an  idle,  frivolous,  irresponsi- 
ble sort  of  life,  an  absence  pretty 
well  from  all  the  routine  of  duty 
which  ladies  have  to  follow  in 
English,  country  houses.  They  live 
very  much  in  one  another*s  homes. 
There  is  lawn-tennis  to  any  extent ; 
there  are-panioe  and  expeditions  to 
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rirere  and  woods ;  and  of  conne 
an;  amuDDt  of  dancing  in  the 
eTening.  There  is  a  clnb,  and 
abont  once  a  fortnight  the  club 
gives  dinners  to  the  ladies  of  the 
colon;.  Each  ladj  has  her  daj, 
and  each  day  is  given  up  to  plea- 
sant, inexpeiiBiTe,  social  life.  New 
books  And  innsic  come  from  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  constant  supplj 
of  periodicals,  and  by  the  system 
of  clubbing  together  everything 
is  made  easily  obtainable.  Dolce 
far  nJente  ia  the  motto  of 
life.  There  is  a  hind  of  love-in- 
idleness  in  the  air.  The  subtle 
atmofphere  is  that  of  bonndless 
leisure,  of  immeasDrable  rest  and 
content,  where  one  seems  to  real- 
ise the  Earthly  Paradtte  of  Mr. 

From  Dinan  and  Dinard  we 
wander  forth  at  wilt  into  the  fire- 
ton  country,  avoiding  the  better 
known  placec,  and  trying  to  see 
the  Breton  element  as  it  really  is 
— cnrions  little  towns  destltnte  of 
the  irotloir ;  qnaint  timber  dwell- 
ings with  Uothio  monldings ;  old 
Breton  homesteads,  dim  Dmidic 
remains. 

Life  is  rather  hard  with  the 
French  peasant ;  the  men  seem 
lank,  the  women  worn  with  toil. 
The  old  trunk  costnme  still  lingers 
in  country  districte.  There  are 
the  clean-laced  trunks,  hosen,  or 
breeks,  bn«d*brimmed  hata;  and 
often  men  will  go  about  in  goat- 
skins, like  so  many  Bobinson 
CruBoes.  The  women  wear  the 
white  pretly  bat?,  and  oftentimes 
quite  poor  people  will  have  the 
old  costly  poict-lace.  It  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  go  out  and  see  the 
old  Breton  towns  at  the  time  of 
the  religions  fetes  known  as  the 
Pardons,  sni^h  as  Morlaix,  Quim- 
per,  Mon  contour.  The  journey 
with  which  I  mypelf  was  most  im- 
pressed, thongh  it  is  to  the  very 
confines  of  Brittany,  was  to  Char- 
ttes,  in  order  to  visit  the  old  cathe- 


dral. I  hope  tliat  other  tourists 
will  lay  their  plans  more  carefully 
than  1  myself  did  on  this  occbgiud. 
I  left  the  Paris  train  about  raid-' 
night,  and  taking  my  little  big  in 
my  hand,  I  rallied  forth  to  go  to 
an  hotel.  But  the  town,  as  a 
town,  was  gone  to  bed.  There 
was  not  a  passenger  in  the  streets ; 
not  the  sound  of  a  footfall  to  be 
heard.  At  last  I  arou&ed  the 
people  at  a  eate,  and  a  fat  old  cook, 
or  waiter,  wiih  a  white  coat  and 
hat,  compauionately  declared  that 
I  might  share  his  bed.  Thin, 
however,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  I  sallied  forth  to  try  my  lock 
elsewhere,  but  was  rejected  in 
language  in  which  French  polite- 
ness struggled  with  cootumeliouB 
thoughts.  My  only  course  ap- 
peared to  me  to  lie  down  on  the 
pavement,  lay  my  head  on  my  bag, 
and  wrap  my  martial  cloak  aronnd 
me.  Fortunately  at  this  moment 
I  descried  a  bell  hanging  by  the 
side  of  a  portal.  After  much 
lusty  ringing  a  wicket-gate  was 
opened,  and  I  was  ehown  into  the 
only  room — 'the  worst  inn's  worst 
room' — and  was  thankful  for  that, 
as  every  other  was  occupied  by 
military  stationed  in  the  town. 
The  moral  of  this  is  that  things 
are  of  the  most  primitive  sort  in 
Breton  towns,  the  hours  onescep- 
tionally  early,  that  nothing  must 
he  taken  for  granted,  and  that  if 
yon  want  a  bed  yon  must  secure 
one  in  good  time.  ]t  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  tbe 
Breton  tourist  that  he  should 
visit  tbe  cathedral  of  Chartres. 
Talk  of  the  point-lace  of  BritUoj ! 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
screen  of  the  chuir  is  point-laoe  in 
stone,  some  of  tbe  sculplured 
threads  not  being  thicker  than  ibt 
blade  of  a  penknife.  Tbe  cathedral 
is  one  of  tbe  finest  in  the  world, 
the  great  wonder  being  theslaised 
glass,  of  which  there  are  one  boD- 
dred  and  thirty  windows  completely 
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filled,  tnd  six  bundred  jears  old. 
Kara  at  hand  are  tbe  cathedrals 
of  Dol  and  Kennes,  the  first  Go- 
thic and  the  other  Grecian — both 
DQch  inferior  to  Chartres.     It  is 
I  Teiy  interesting  point  in  connec- 
tion frith  the  chorches  of  Brittany 
that  they  closely  resemble  English 
cliDicbes,  and   are   said  in  many 
instances  to  be  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish architects.     Yon  can  get  on 
Teiy  well  among  the  people  if  you 
talk  Welsh.     The  best  view  of  the 
towns  Ls  always  to  be  had  on  the 
market-days;  and  if  yon  take  np 
your  abode  in  some  remoter  Bre- 
ton town,   miyisited  by  tonrists, 
JOQ  may  understand  the  possible 
nuurels  of  cheapness.    Very  plea- 
sant is  this  Breton  land. 

Near  Dinan  and  Dinard  the 
country  people  live  very  sparingly. 
The  wages  are  low,  the  living  is 
humble  to  a  degree.  Yet  out  of 
their  very  pennrioosness  they  con- 


trive to  save  quite  laigely — that  is 
to  say,  in  comparison  with  their 
means.  But  thoogh  very  careful 
in  their  diet,  from  tne  simple  mo- 
tive of  avoiding  expense,  they  are 
not  careful  in  what  they  drink. 
Cider  is  cheap,  and  coarse  brandy 
from  potatoes  and  beetroot  is  cheap, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  is  more 
intoxication  in  this  part  of  France 
than  in  any  other.  I  am  afraid  it 
must  also  be  said  that  there  is  less 
sympathy  towards  the  poor  and 
afflicted  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. And  here  the. English  resi- 
dents at  Dinan  come  to  the  front. 
They  have  brought  with  them  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  sick  and  re- 
lieving the  poor,  and  the  Breton 
peasants  are  all  the  better  for 
their  kindness.  It  is  not  without 
regret  that  I  tear  myself  away 
from  this  Arcadia,  and  pursue  my 
way  to  Paris. 


A  CLEKK  OF  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  AGO. 


If  there  be  one  class  of  book 
more  than  another  in  which  there 
are  well-marked  gradations  of  in- 
terest and  of  value,  it  is  found  in 
personal  diaries.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  like  wine — age  is  an  essential 
recommendation ;  or,  to  change 
the  comparison,  they  may  be 
likened  to  violins — the  older  the 
article  the  better  the  note.  A 
diary  over  a  hundred  years  of  age 
is  certainly  mellow,  and  ought  to 
possess  some  antiquarian  interest, 
even  if  the  writer  merely  recorded 
his  wardrobe  and  what  it  cost. 
That  to  which  we  are  about  to 
refer  is  a  very  commonplace  diary ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting 
from  the  side -light  which  it 
throws  on  the  social  lifb  of  the 
lower  section  of  the  middle  class 
of  English  society  years  ago. 

The  unpublished  diary  of  Mr. 
*  Stephen  M  onteage,  of  the  York 
Buildings  House,  in  Winchester- 
street,  London,'  for  the  year  1733, 
is  not  a  diary  which,  if  printed  in 
full,  could  be  put  by  the  side  of 
the  matchless  Pepys  or  the  digni- 
fied Evelyn,  It  fulfils  none  of 
the  conditions  which  people  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  essential 
in  a  journal — nothing  personal, 
nothing  secret  or  droll  or  histori- 
cally valuable.  It  is  rather  con- 
spicuous by  negative  features.  We 
have,  however,  carefully  sounded 
it,  and  found  its  responses,  al- 
though dull  and  commonplace, 
nay,  even  uncertain  and  vague, 
are  yet  full  of  quaint  interest,  and 
socially  suggestive  to  the  utmost 
degree.  The  interest  will  certain- 
ly be  in  direct  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  those 
days,  and  the  vividness  of  our 


imagination  in  recalling  and  in- 
vesting it  with  a  living  voice. 

The  diary,  the  survival  of 
which,  up  to  this  date,  in  a 
large  library,  is  unexplained,  is 
contained  in  about  300  pages  of 
manuscript,  bound  up  with  one 
of  famous  John  Partridge's  alma- 
nacs, entitled  *  Merlinus  Ldberatuf, 
being  an  almanac  for  the  year  of 
our  redemption  1733,  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  Prot-estant  Remem- 
brancer.' The  first  thing  which 
strikes  one  on  glancing  at  the 
hand-written  portion  is  the  ex- 
treme legibility  of  the  writing, 
and  general  neatness  of  the  book. 
No  doubt  the  writer's  clear  and 
finished  style  of  penmanship  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  clerk  in  the  old  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, and  that  good  handwriting 
was  an  antecedent  necessity  ;  bat 
it  is  Edso  universally  true  that  those 
who  did  write  in  that  age,  as  a 
rule,  wrote  better  than  the  same 
class  of  persons,  at  the  present 
day,  have  time  to  write. 

Our  diarist  commences  with  a 
hackneyed  quotation  &om  OtheUoy 
pn  the  value  of  a  good  name; 
probably,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  now  somewhat 
changed,  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  his  own  reputation.  This 
is  followed  by  a  political  verse, 
*  Once  more  the  Orange  joins  the 
British  rose,'  showing  that  even 
as  late  as  1733  the  influences  of 
the  revolution  of  1688  were  felt 
and  reflected  in  the  sentiments 
and  fashions  of  the  people.  Nest 
we  have  a  *  prescription  for  the 
palsy  or  any  nervous  disorder,' 
which,  having  regard  to  the  hor- 
rible ingredients,  we  rejoice  it  is 
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not  OQFB  to  take ;  then  follows  a 
more     palatable     one     for     the 
*choliek/    The  diary  succeeds  in 
the   strict   order    of   dates.     It 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a 
diaiist  more  irrevocably  pledged 
to  the  rale,  Nvlla  dies  sine  linea, 
or  one  who  more  loyally  adhered 
to  it.    From  the  let  of  January 
to  the  Slat  December,  each  of  the 
three  hnndred  and  sixty-five  days 
has  its  own  proper  entry,  although 
the  entiy  may    be    the   merest 
comoQcnplaee,  and  of  no  lasting 
import^  as  we  should  judge,  even 
to  the  writer,  beyond  the  pleasing 
eonseionsness  that  he  had  religi- 
ously fulfilled  his  task.    January 
1st,  1733,  was,  we  are  informed, 
a  *  Monday ;  it  began  fair,  wind 
north-west,  continued  fair,  with 
sunshine ;  night  starry.'    He  had 
a  eouple   of   fowls    for  dinner, 
because  it  was  New  Year's  Day. 
From   this    and    other  passages 
we  oheerre  that  our  friend  gene- 
rally dined  at  home ;  that  he  left 
his  office  early;  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  and,  inferentially, 
in  the  period  called  middle  life. 
'  At  night  I  went  to  the  Crooked 
Billet,  in  Sheer-lane,  to  see  Sally 
Tickling,  who  is  this  day  six  years 
old.    I  gave  her  a  shilling,  wished 
her  many,  many  happy  birthdays, 
thence  home.      I  pray  God    to 
giant  us  a  happy  New  Year/     It 
would  appear  that  Sally  was  the 
writer^s  niece,  and  that  her  father 
was  the  landlord  of  the  tavern 
mentioned,  and    that   Montee^e 
dealt  with  him  for  his  bottl^ 
beer.    Sometimes  we  get  an  in* 
eight  into    household   expenses, 
which  16  even  more  instructive 
than  amusing.     The  price  of  the 
New  Yeai^s  fowls  is  not  stated ; 
hut  we  find  elsewhere  three  fowls 
costing    four    shillings.     ^Paid 
house,  one  week,  2Z.,'  points  both 
to  his  probable  salary  and  to  the 
amount  being  allowed  by  him  to 
cover   domeBtic   expenses.     The 


light  which  the  diary  throws  upon 
the  price  of  comestibles  is  valu- 
able; thus, '  Paid  my  wife  to  make 
a  Twelfth-cake,  6$, ;  one  gallon 
of  brandy,  5^.;  coffee  and  tea, 
5«.  6d/  (the  quantity  is  not  stated). 
He  pays  Stephen  Asseline  'for 
twelve  months  keeping  my  pen- 
dulum to  Christmas,  5a.'  If  Mr. 
Monteage  did  not  smoke  tobacco, 
which  we  feel  certain  he  did  not, 
he  must  have  consumed,  in  ready 
obedience  to  the  fashion  of  Ms 
day,  large  quantities  of  snuff,  for, 
on  the  5th  of  one  month,  there  is 
the  item,  'Portugall  snuff,  5«.;' 
again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same 
month,  *Paid  ^  Portl.  snuff, 
68.  6d. ;'  presumably  a  superior 
quality  to  that  purchased  on  the 
5th.  Perhaps  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  celebrated  No  37. 
There  is  a  tantalising  reticence 
about  some  of  the  entries,  which 
makes  us  breathe  a  wish  for  a  little 
more  information,  just  a  few 
words;  often  one  word  would 
have  enormously  increased  the 
antiquarian  zest  with  which  a 
Londoner,  versed  in  the  social 
history  of  his  metropolis,  must 
read  even  this  meagre  record 
of  his  forefathers.  'Where,'  he 
will  exclaim,  '  did  our  diaiist  buy 
the  pungent  grains  of  titillating 
dust,'  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
and  on  which  he  expended,  having 
regard  to  his  position,  considerable 
sums  f  If  we  ventured  a  surmise 
we  should  say  that  he  bought  it 
on  his  way  to  the  Crooked  Billet ; 
for,  on  his  route  through  Fleet- 
street,  he  would  unavoidably  pass 
Hardham's  celebrated  snuff-shop 
at  No.  106,  near  Shoe-lane,  and 
what  Londoner  in  those  days 
would  buy  his  snuffs  elsewhere? 
It  was  here  that  Garrick,  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  and  all  the  civic 
and  political  notorieties  of  the 
day  met  under  the  auspices  of 
Hardham's  '  Highlander,'  who 
symbolically  invited  from  his  place 
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.heir  cnatom  or  their  patronago,  to 
»Ik  politics,  and  buy  his  famous 
So.  37.  It  is  said  that  Garrick 
ntroduced  a  slj  recommendation 
)f  it  in  the  dialogue  of  one  of  his 
somedies,  and  thus  gave  that  par- 
.iciilar  specialty  (ad  ve  should 
term  it)  a  prestige  which  con- 
tributed to  John  Hardham'a  enor- 
mous, hut  well-deserved  and  well- 
ipplied,  fortune.  Underall  these 
:ircum stances,  we  dare  to  hazard 
the  conviction  that  our  diarist 
|]urcha86d  his  snuff  there.  The 
Highlander  was  always  a  favoorite 
sign  with  the  snuff- dealers  of 
London;  bat  Portugal  snuff  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  much  dealt 
in  by  the  trade.  The  snuffs  in 
rogue  in  Monteagb's  time  were, 
iccording  to  the  advertisements, 
'  prime  London  snuff,  high  and  low 
Jry'd  Scots  snuff,  plain  Spanish, 
}ld  Havanna,  rappee,  Orouoko, 
ind  herb  snuff.'  Some  years  after 
ibis  date,  subsequent  to  1745, 
when  the  Legislature  interfered 
with  the  Higlilaud  costume,  it 
was  considered  a  sharp  pleasautry 
bo  inquire  whether  the  edict 
tffected  Hard  ham's  Highlander, 
lud  whether  be  was  breeched. 

In  the  month  of  May  1733  Mr. 
Monteage  pays  'Captain  Fang- 
bourne  6/.,  one  year's  rent  of 
apartment  at  Urook  House,  Hack- 
ney '  (afterwards  converted  into  a 
tunaiic  asylum) ;  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  whilst  he  re- 
sided in  Winch  ester- street,  con- 
veniently close  to  his  scriptory 
duties,  some  of  hia  family  stayed 
at  Brook  Houte.  The  entries 
point  to  daily  trips  from  the 
Flower  Pot  in  Biehopsgate  to 
Hackney, both  by  'Mr.  Stretton's 
coach  '  and  also  by  hackney  cabs; 
fare  Ss.,  sometimes  Gs.  Even  in 
those  days  Gl.  a  year  for  an  apart- 
ment, -where  the  sylvan  shades  of 
Hackney  could  be  SDJoyed,  was 
undoubtedly  moderate. 

He  pays  Peter   Humphry  6s. 


B^d.  for  reading  the  paper,  being 
twenty-three  weeks  at  3}rf.  When 
be  sends '  a  present  to  Hackney  of 
three  fowls  and  two  pounds  of 
sausages '  they  cost  him  bt.  3d.  to 
buy,  but  the  carriage  is  not  alladed 
to.  The  cost  of  work  and  material 
ia, indeed, notable ona  comparison 
with  theircost  in  our  time.  'Paid 
George  Lewis,  for  making  my  old 
black  coat  into  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  3^.  Sa. ;  paid  fur  Holland 
to  make  six  shirts,  3/.  6«.  Sd.  j'  and 
the  next  month  '  paid  Mrs,  Tom- 
lins,  for  making  me  six  sbiits,?*.' 
Poor  Mrs.  Tomlins  might  well, 
by  anticipation,  have  murmnied 
a  wail  sucli  as  that  which  after- 
wards found  pathetic  expression 
in  the  piteous  '  ^ong  of  the 
Shirt.'  '  Paid  for  a  pair  of  black 
stockings,  Gs.  6<i.'  On  Christ- 
mas Day  he  has  a  singularly 
mean  entry  :  '  Paid  for  bix  mince- 
pyes,  3«.'  We  fear  this  was 
in  substitution  of  the  traditional 
pi  urn- pud  ding,  which  had  not 
then  received  the  support  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  for,  on  turning 
to  the  journal,  we  observe,  after 
the  constant  and  unfailing  meteor- 
ological note,  '  Showery  ;  wind 
S.W.  Turkey  and  mince-pyes  for 
dinner ;  being  (Jbristmas  Day,  I 
tarried  at  home  day  and  night' 
Probably  the  turkey  was  a  present; 
hut  dry,  meagre,  and  reluctant 
are  all  bis  entries.  Wastbetnrkey 
tender  or  tough !  Who  shared  it 
with  himi  The  weather  claimed 
more  notice  than  the  turkey.  On 
the  previous  day  he  bought  three 
plays  of  Ben  Joneou's,  whom  be 
always  calls  Johnson — The  Fox, 
Alcliemigt,  and  Hiltnt  Women — 
for  3g.  Probably  be  read  them 
on  Christmas  Day  ;  if  so,  did  they 
please  his  humour  t  Through  all 
these  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  we  get  no  insight  into  tbe 
man  qtia  man ;  his  likes  or  dis- 
likes ;  his  thoughts  or  reflectifuie, 
if  given  at  all,  are  scant  and  brief. 
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Heie  and  there,  it  is  true,  we 
come  across  episodes  dryly  re- 
corded, which  are  so  natural  and 
SQggestive  that,  feeling  the  power 
of  kinship,  oue  utters  hearty  hope 
that  all  these  good  people  were 
happy  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Lkfeen  to  this  : '  In  the  afternoon  I 
walked  to  Brook  House ;  arrived 
there  hefore  five,  and  found  my 
wife  not  very  welL  Mary  Allder ' 
(his  little  servant-girl)  'came  after- 
wards on  foot,  notwithstanding  I 
had  given  her  6^/.  to  come  in  the 
stage-coach.'  We  all  have  ex- 
perience of  a  little  servant-maid 
or  small  office-boy  of  the  same 
patten.  They  walked  and  saved 
the  money,  or  spent  it  in  mince- 
^pyes'  or  some  small  luxury. 

We  trace  our  old  friend  to  three 
different  churches  on  a  Sunday ; 
he  was  not,  therefore,  below  the 
arerage  of  his  time  in  religious 
observances,  yet  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  demurred  to  take 
his  wife  to  Sadler's  Wells,  which, 
at  that  date,  had  a  disreputable 
character.  He  showed  her  the 
diversions  there,  then  tarried  some 
time  behind  the  bar  with  Mr. 
Forcer,  and  then  home  in  a 
*  eoach.'  He  goes  more  than  once, 
and  appears  to  have  been  person- 
ally known  to  Forcer,  who  was  a 
man  of  education  and  talent,  al- 
though the  proprietor  of  the 
Wells.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, chose  the  Bar,  and  practised 
for  a  short  time  as  a  pleader  of 
Gray's  Inn.  But,  himself  the  son 
of  a  musician,  the  pursuits  of  a 
music  house  had  irresistible  charms 
for  him.  It  was  he  who  first  in- 
troduced rope-dancing  and  tum- 
bling, and  continued  the  acrobatic 
innovations  till  his  death,  in  1743, 
when  the  lease,  furniture,  pro- 
perties, &C.,  were  sold  to  liquidate 
his  debts.  Another  evening  the 
writer  spends  at  the  Ship  Tavern 
in  Wate^lane.  Tower  street,  and 
attests  the    documents    binding 


Mrs.  White's  daughter  for  seven 
years  as  an  apprentice  to  a  ribbon - 
weaver  of  Cripplegate,  when  10^. 
was  paid  down,  and  3/.  for  the 
girl's  clothing.  The  Ship  is  pulled 
down  now,  like  so  many  relics  of 
our  tavern  days.  We,  however, 
can  remember  it  as  a  boy,  con- 
stantly  spending  a  few  days  there 
whilst  waiting  the  return  of  the 
Amsterdam  boat,  in  which  our 
parent  was  a  passenger.  The 
rooms  were  large,  yet  wonderfully 
snug ;  the  staircase  very  broad 
and  highly  carved;  the  house 
was  never  free  of  the  aroma  of 
coffee,  of  good  cigars,  or  of  invit- 
ing viands.  How  old  the  house 
was  at  the  time  of  its  demolition 
we  know  not,  but  in  1669  the 
Civil  Club  held  its  meetings  there ; 
the  old  chairs  used  by  the  stew- 
ards of  the  club  had  the  date 
carved  upon  them,  and  were  long 
respectfully  preserved.  The  club 
removed  to  Mark- lane,  and,  for 
all  we  know,  may  subsist  still. 

Shire-lane  or,  vulgarly.  Sheer- 
lane,  whither  our  diarist  so  con- 
stantly repaired  to  see  little  Sally 
of  the  Crooked  Billet,  was  Shire- 
lane  at  Temple  Bar,  so  called  be- 
cause it  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  county  and  the  City.  The 
site  is  now  covered  by  the  new 
Law  Courts,  but  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  it  was  an  endroit  redolent 
of  Uterary  and  criminal  associa- 
tions. In  it  were  to  be  found 
the  Bible,  the  Trumpet,  the 
Sun,  the  Duke  of  York,  Angel 
and  Crown,  and  many  other 
taverns  besides  the  Crooked  Bil- 
let, some  of  which  were  notorious 
as  the  haunts  of  highwaymen, 
coiners,  thieves,  and  beggars — 
Cadgers'  Hall;  and,  indeed,  re- 
mained so  down  to  the  year  1868. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Tickling's 
house  was  an  exception.  One 
contemporary  writer  called  it 
Bogues'-lane,  and  another  'a  filthy 
old  place.'    About  the  time  that 
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J    w»y  worthy  of  ba,  and 

OUT  old  friend  had  no  cause 
monm  the  match  hia  '  dear 
e  Salley '  had  made.  No 
ler  can  help  feeling  sympathy 
1  the  individuals  represented 
theee  pt^;es.  They  are  real; 
r  lived,  moTed,  and  had  their 
ig  as  we  hare ;  and  tba  mya- 

of  death  has  encircled  them 
1  reverence.  The  last  words 
he  last  page  of  the  Tolnme  of 

diary  contain  a  solemn  re- 
aition  of  Providence,  but  mix- 
10  incongruooBl;  as  to  cause  a 
ctant  smile.  It  runs,  '  Gam- 
1  of  hacon  for  supper.  I  most 
ihly  hleas  God  for  all  His 
tt  mercies  and  favours  bestowed 
n  me  and  mine,  as  unworthy 
'ants,  this  year.  Amen.' 
io  ends  the  fragmentary  and 
iherent  record  of  a  common- 
;e  life;  but  withal  as  useful, 
py,  and  reputable  as  that  of 
majority  of  men  even  in  more 
gpicuoos  stations.  For  onr- 
es,  we  never  pass  the  South 

House,  with  its  '  magnificent 


portals  ever  gaping  wide,  and  dis- 
closing to  view  a  grave  court,  with 
cloisters  and  pillars,  with  few  or 
no  trace  of  goera-in  or  comers- 
out,  a  desolation  something  like 
Balclatha,'  without  conjuring  up 
a  small  figure,  of  precise  and  ataid 
demeanour,  wearing  that  suit 
which  cost  him  three  guineas  to 
renovate,  crossing  the  stately  com- 
mittee-rooms to  his  accustomed 
desk.  There  mending  pens, 
glancing  through  huge  ledgers 
eloquent  of  bubble  enterprise, 
varied,  possibly,  by  a  gossip  with 
hia  feJlow-clerk  Anderson,  who 
wrote  the  Hilary  of  Engli*h 
Commerce,  or  a  condescending 
communication  to  the  venenble 
beadle  of  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  of  Dettingen ;  then  re- 
tracing bis  steps  to  Crippl^te,  to 
enter,  as  he  did,  again  and  again, 
in  his  diary,  'Attended  at  the  old 
South  Sea  House ;  none  sab- 
scribed,  nor  no  directors  there ; 
between  two  and  three  letorned 
home,' 
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CHAPTER  XXVir. 

QUESTION. 

ViCTOB  had  silently  given  np  bis 
plan  of  going  to  Troaville,  and 
anj  other  liveij  ways  of  spending 
the  last  weeks  of  his  leave.  He 
bad  not  in  fact  mentioned  these 
ideas  to  any  one  bat  the  Comtesse 
de  Bxye  and  her  daughter,  and 
their  remonstrances,  spoken  or 
ailent^  seemed  to  have  tixed  him 
at  Maulevrier.  He  was  as  philo- 
sophical as  nsoaly  and  talked  over 
Gerard's  plans  with  him  in  a 
brotherly  spirit :  one  would  have 
said  that  Victor  regarded  the 
coon^  of  events  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

Monsienr  de  Brye  came  once 
or  twice  to  shoot  with  the  young 
men  at  Maulevrier :  he,  his  wife, 
and'^ianfoise  drove  over  to  break- 
last,  and  stayed  to  dine  in  the 
evening.  The  two  mothers  did 
not  find  the  afternoon  at  all  too 
long,  spent  in  discussing  the  pro- 
spects of  their  children.  Madame 
de  Brye  would  have  liked  to  in- 
spect every  room  in  the  chateau, 
to  take  an  inventory  of  its  con- 
tents, and  count  up  necessary 
improvements;  but  she  found 
Hadame  de  Maulevrier,  though 
^banning,  a  little  difficult  on 
these  points.  Gerard's  mother 
felt  tiiat  she  was  doin^;  her  best 
for  him  in  entertaining  these 
women,  neither  of  whom  she 
^«d  in  ber  beart.  A  strong 
sense  of  duty  led  ber  a  long  way; 
but  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
ne  that  the  old  furniture,  which 
you  zi*iv«  1^0*  coLx. 


had  satisfied  her  young  ideal, 
wanted  any  replacing  for  Gerard's 
bride.  Besides,  there  was  no 
money  to  spare,  and  so  necessity, 
as  it  often  doe^,  allied  itself  with 
pride,  to  make  the  Marquise  look 
round  on  her  faded  walls  com- 
placently. The  Bryes  of  course 
were  richer  than  themselves ;  but 
that,  in  her  view,  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  chance,  and  in  everything 
else  she  had  the  conviction  that 
the  girl  was  raising  herself  by 
marrying  Gerard. 

The  girl  herself  was  provokingly 
sUent  and  cold.  She  sat  for 
hours  beside  her  mother  without 
any  sign  of  being  tired  or  discon- 
tented, till  sometimes,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  child  of  six,  the  Com- 
tesse would  say,  '  Go  and  amuse 
yourself,  Fran^oise.  Take  a  little 
walk,  look  at  the  pictures  in 
the  other  rooms.  It  is  not  good 
for  you  to  sit  still  all  day, 
petite.' 

One  day  Madame  de  Maulevrier 
joined  in  rather  earnestly,  and 
Fran9oi8e  for  once  left  them  un- 
willingly, for  she  was  interested 
in  what  they  were  saying.  Her 
mother,  emboldened  by  the  Mar- 
quise's graciousness,  had  been 
asking  some  questions  about  the 
Mowbrays.  She  wanted  to  com- 
pare notes  with  her  friend  about 
them ;  and  their  adventures  at 
Maulevrier,  their  visit  to  Bois- 
carre,  all  the  fuss  that  had  been 
made  with  them,  and  finally  their 
sudden  departure^  were  subjects 
on  which  she  was  rather  curious. 
Had  dear  Madame  de  Maulevrier 
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heard  from  them  since  they  went 
back  to  England  1 

The  Marquise  answered  a  little 
shortly  at  first.  Yes,  she  had 
one  letter  from  Madame  Mow- 
bray ;  she  was  in  distress :  they 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  Mademoiselle  Pauline  was 
very  ill. 

*  Poor  Pauline  !  I  liked  her  ; 
she  was  so  pretty/  exclaimed 
rran9oise.  *  Have  you  heard 
again,  madame  V 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  looked 
up  rather  oddly  at  the  girl. 

*  No/  she  answered.  *  Did  you 
like  her,  my  dear  Franfoisel 
Very  amiable  of  you.  Well,  so 
did  I  at  first,  perha^^s  because  she 
was  pretty,  as  you  say;  but  I 
found  out  my  mistake  afterwards. 
The  girl's  character  was  odious, 
and  she  had  been  abominably 
brought  up.' 

*  G6rard  liked  them  all  very 
much.  Do  you  remember,  mam- 
ma, at  Tourlyon,  how  anxious  he 
was  that  we  should  know  them?' 
said  Fran^oise,  in  a  lower  tone, 
opening  her  large  eyes  wide. 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  looked 
at  her  again  sharply.  Was  she 
innocent,  or  was  she  trying  to 
find  out  something  1  It  was  a  new 
thing  to  hear  her  quote  Gerard 
or  refer  to  him. 

*  Gerard  did  like  them,'  said 
she ;  '  but  he  made  a  very  great 
mistake.  So  did  I — I  acknow- 
ledge it.' 

'  Gerard  is  so  amiable  and  un- 
suspicious,' said  Madame  de  Brye. 
'  I  never  feel  inclined  to  like 
foreigners,  for  my  part.  But  how 
was  it  that  you  found  them  out, 
dear  madame,  if  one  might  ask  V 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  receiv- 
ed this  question  at  first  in  per- 
fect silence.  In  another  moment 
she  would  have  fiatly  declined  to 
answer  it ;  but  Madame  de  Brye 
looked  at  her,  guessed  something 
suddenly,  and  told  Franyoise  to 


go  out  of  the  room.  The  girl  got 
up  slowly,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  with  as  much  surprise 
and  feeling  as  her  small  face  ever 
showed  now. 

'  Where  am  I  to  go  f  she  said 
*  Oblige  me,  my  child/  eaid 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  with  grave 
dignity.  *  Go  into  the  library, 
and  find  that  book  of  Chansons 
Historiques  that  your  father  asked 
for  at  breakfast.  I  think  it  is 
somewhere  near  Ute  window  at 
the  end.' 

Fran9oise  went  away  without 
another  word,  and  Madame  de 
MauUvrier  then  proceeded  to  an- 
swer her  mother's  question.  She 
would  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  she  did  thie 
untruthfully ;  and,  in  feMst,  her 
own  impression  of  the  state  of 
things  had  been  very  much  what 
she  now  tried  to  give  to  Madame 
de  Brye. 

The  Comtesse,  as  well  as  her 
daughter,  had  been  aware  of 
Gerard's  admiration  for  the  Eng- 
lish girl,  but  she  had  always 
made  light  of  it  to  Fran9oiBe,  and 
she  thought  it  was  not  a  bad 
thing  to  talk  of  those  people 
openly,  now  that  the  marriage 
was  settled  and  so  near.  She 
thought  mysteries  were  foolish 
things,  and  she  also  liked  to  satisfy 
her  own  curiosity,  though  hardly 
expecting  to  hear  much  from 
Madame  de  Maulevrier.  She  was 
a  little  startled  by  Franyoise's 
frank  expression  of  liking  for 
Pauline  Mowbray,  and  wondered 
too  for  a  moment  what  the  child 
meant  by  it ;  but  she  wondered 
a  great  deal  more  what  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  meant  by  her 
strange  hesitation  now,  her  ac- 
quiescence in  sending  Fanni  out 
of  the  room.  Had  there  really 
been  anything  serious  between 
Gerard  and  Miss'  Mowbray,  and 
was  this  after  all  the  explanation 
of  his  backwardness  f 
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Madame  de  Brye  did  not 
imtgine  that  anything  of  the 
bud  would  or  could  make  a 
diffeienee  now,  bat  she  thought 
she  had  a  right  to  know  the 
tmth  about  it. 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  felt  thai 
it  was  an  awkward  subject,  but  ' 
her  one  idea  was  to  place  Gerard 
fthove  all  blame.  She  saw  that 
these  people  suspected  something  ; 
she  despised  them  for  it ;  and 
now  she  herself  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  that  that  scene, 
which  had  filled  her  with  such 
anger  and  scorn,  had  ever  really 
taken  place  at  alL  G6mrd  was 
mad  just  then,  she  told  herself. 
He  was  not,  and  never  should  be, 
responsible  for  that  moment's 
madness,  which  might  have  ruin- 
ed his  prospects  for  ever.  The 
gill  was  to  blame,  and  nobody 
else,  Madame  de  Maul^vrier  as- 
sQied  herself.  Her  justr  mind 
lost  its  balance  when  her  dearest 
was  concerned,  and  showed  her  a 
weak  woman  after  all. 

^  There  can  be  no  reason  to  ex- 
plain these  things  to  a  girl  like 
cor  dear  Fran^oise,'  she  said 
to  ^iadame  de  Brye.  *  She  has  no 
idea  what  these  English  are 
capable  of-~nor  had  I  till  the 
other  day.  Gerard  is  poetical, 
&ncifuL  He  admired  Mademoi- 
selle Mowbray's  looks;  and  she 
certainly  was  a  pretty  girl.  Then 
there  was  the  amusement  of 
her  being  English,  and  there  ' 
was  the  link  of  her  father's  old 
aequaintanod  with  M.  de  Maul- 
^vner.* 

'Ah,  ahl  We  quite  under- 
stood all  that,'  nodded  Madame 
de  Brya  'That  was  nobody's 
^t;  it  was  all  very  natural. 
Bot  you  had  some  other  reason — 
something  happened  f 

Every  line  in  Madame  de  Brye's 
&ee  and  figure  expressed  the  most 
eager  curiosity.  The  Marquise 
&it  it^  though  she  did  not  look  at 


her,  and  knew  that  it  must  some- 
how be  satisfied. 

She  wished  she  had  turned  the 
matter  off  lightly  at  first,  when 
Fran9oise  was  in  the  room ;  but 
it  was  too  late  now. 

'  I  made  a  discovery,'  she  said. 
*  I  suppose  there  is  some  excuse 
for  people  who  have  been  brought 
up  without  any  sense  of  propriety ; 
but  I  found  that  Mademoiselle 
Mowbray  had  taken  Gerard's  po- 
liteness for  more  than — that  she 
was  veiy  sentimental — in  short, 
madame,  that  she  was  a  terrible 
coquette,  in  spite  of  her  fair  inno- 
cent face.  And  the  best  of  it 
was — or  rather  the  worst  of  it- 
she  knew  all  the  time  that  his 
marriage  was  arranged,  so  that 
she  did  her  best  to  make  a  traitor 
of  him.' 

The  Marquise  ended  with  a 
short  laugh,  which  Madame  de 
Brye  echoed  cheerfully. 

*  Indeed,  as  you  say,  these  Eng- 
lish are  capable  of  anything.  Bat 
how  did  she  hear  of  the  engage- 
ment, I  wonder )  We  had  only 
mentioned  it  to  our  most  intimate 
friends.' 

'  Heaven  knows,'  said  the  Mar- 
quise, shrugging  her  shoulders. 
'  I  only  know  that  I  was  thankful 
when  they  went  back  to  their  own 
country.' 

While  this  explanation  was  go- 
ing on,  Fran9oise  had  walked 
slowly  away,  across  the  great 
stone  hfidl  and  through  the  ante- 
room into  the  library.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  find  any  book ;  she 
had  forgotten  all  that;  she  strayed 
down  the  room  like  a  creature  in 
a  dream. 

A  flood  of  light  poured  in 
through  the  great  window  at  the 
end,  and  her  shadow  trembled  on 
the  polished  fioor;  the  painted 
ceiling  and  the  tall  bookcases, 
dark  and  gloomy,  seemed  as  if  tbey 
wonld  close  down  upon  her  as  she 
went  slowly  on  into  the  light  of 
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the  window.  There  she  Btood  at 
the  end  of  the  sofa,  just  where 
another  girl  had  stood  with  a 
much  sadder  heart  than  hers. 
She  loolied  Ter;  pale  and  small, 
oppressed  with  a  heavy  load  of 
loneliness.  Maal^vrier  was  always 
a  little  dreadful  to  her,  in  its  stem 
cold  grandeur ;  lately,  perhaps, 
things  had  improved — outwardly, 
at  least;  Victor  and  Leon  had 
made  the  place  end  arable,  and 
Gerard  too  had  changed  almost 
provokingly.  If  ho  was  always 
cheerful  and  polite,  it  might  be 
possible  to  live,  though  she  knew 
that  she  would  never  be  contented. 
But  she  had  certainly  made  up  her 
mind ;  and  now  came  a  crowd  of 
new  anspicious  to  overturn  every- 
thing. What  was  it  about  this 
English  girll  Something  more, 
evidently,  than  she  and  her  mo- 
ther had  thought  —  something 
which  they  did  not  intend  her  to 
know. 

'  But  I  will  know  1'  said  Fanni 
to  herself. 

She  stood  in  the  window,  and 
looked  with  unseeing  eyes  at  Paul- 
ine's favourite  view.  Marie  Min- 
got  crossed  the  park  in  the  dis- 
tance, walking  upright  and  cheer- 
ful under  a  load  of  baskets,  and 
leading  her  little  Jeannette  by 
the  hand.  Then  came  two  figures 
with  guns,  who  left  the  path  and 
were  lost  in  one  of  the  alleys  of 
fading  limes.  Presently  they  ap- 
peared again  under  the  trees,  in 
full  sight  of  the  window ;  they 
wereG^rard  and  Victor,  with  game- 
bags  hanging  from  their  shoulders 
and  a  doK  following  them.  Gerard 
was  walking  with  bis  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Victor  only  looked  up, 
and  saw  that  somebody  was  stand- 
ing in  the  end  window  of  the 
library ;  he  took  off  bis  bat  and 
glanced  back  once  or  twice  as  he 
walked  on  with  his  brother,  but 
he  did  not  point  out  Fanni  to 


She  now  remembered,  with 
something  very  like  a  shiver,  one 
of  her  reasons  for  being  dismal 
that  day.  Her  friend  Victor  was 
going  away ;  he  was  to  sleep  that 
night  at  Tourlyon,  leaving  home 
late  in  the  afternoon ;  the  next 
morning  he  was  going  on  to  Fans. 
A  most  desolate  and  unreason- 
able feeling  had  come  over  Fanni 
when  she  first  heard  this  news. 
She  knew  very  well  that  Victor 
had  stayed  on  here  to  the  end  of 
his  leave  simply  because  she 
wished  it.  She  had  been  con- 
scious for  some  time  of  the  sym- 
pathy between  herself  and  Victor, 
of  a  mysterious  mutual  influence, 
by  which  never,  to  the  end  of 
their  liven,  she  could  be  linked 
witk  Gerard.  Fanni  knew  by  in- 
stinct that  this  was  rather  wrong; 
but  she  did  not  try  at  all  to  pat 
it  out  of  her  head  or  to  struggle 
against  it.  The  girl,  with  her 
sad  eyes,  her  rostless  mind,  was 
eotoething  of  a  fatalist. 

'  How  can  I  help  it  if  he  likes 
me  t'  she  said  to  herself.  '  He  is 
the  only  friend  I  have.' 

Nothing  bad  ever  passed  be- 
tween tbem  that  the  whole  world 
might  not  have  heard  and  sees- 
Fan  ni  someiimes  told  herself 
that  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have 
a  kind  thoughtful  brother  like 
Victor.  Then  one  day  she  caught 
herself  hoping  that  he  would  go 
to  Africa,  and  not  come  bock  till 
they  were  all  old  people,  and 
cared  for  nothing.  Then  shewm 
a  little  shocked  at  heraelF,  sod 
felt  like  the  bad  heroine  of  s 
noveL  Yet,  after  all,  she  ww 
only  one  more  of  the  victims  tot 
whom  kind  relations  arrange  every- 
thing, on  the  convenient  supposi- 
tion of  their  having  no  wishes  oi 
fancies  of  their  own. 

The  thought  of  Victor's  goin^, 
and  of  the  dulneas  of  things  with- 
out him,  put  the  Engliah  girl  out 
of  Fanni's  \if^  tot  thfi  moiasDt. 
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She  stood  in  the  library  window, 
looloDg  sulky  and  dismal,  and 
ieeling.  in  the  utter  silence  that 
leigDed  iDdoors  and  out,  as  if 
eTerybody  had  forgotten  her.  She 
voold  not  go  back  to  the  salon. 
Who  was  to  know  when  her 
mother  and  the  Marquise  would 
hare  finished  their  confidences) 
If  Victor  chose  to  go  away  with- 
out wishing  her  good-bye,  let  him  1 
Genid  probably  would  not  re- 
mind hiiD  of  her  existence,  and 
he  was  not  likely  to  think  of  it 
himself.  This  was  the  height  of 
sulky  unreasonableness,  as  Fanni 
knew  y^ty  well,  and  she  was  not 
surprised  in  the  least  by  the  sud- 
den approach  of  rather  hurried 
steps  along  the  room. 

*  What  are  you  doing  inthis 
cold  room  all  alone  V  said  VRtor, 
walking  up  to  her. 

*  Nothing/  said  Fran^oise ; '  that 
is,  mamma  sent  me  to  look  for  a 
hook,  but  I  have  not  found  it.' 

*  What  book  f 
•I  forget.' 

'Shall  I  go  and  ask  Madame 
de  Brye,  and  then  come  back  and 
help  you  to  find  it  t' 

'No;  it  does  not  matter — ahe 
doesn't  care,'  said  Fran^oise.  '  Be- 
sides, you  have  not  time ;  you  are 
going  away.' 

*Not  quite  directly,' said  Victor. 

To  his  quick  ears  there  was  a 
wonderful  flattery  in  those  last 
little  words  of  hers.  They  sound- 
ed cold  and  commonplace  enough, 
spoken  in  her  low  indifferent 
voice,  with  her  face  half  turned 
away ;  but  Victor  understood  his 
old  playfellow  better  than  any 
one  else  did,  better  than  she  did 
herself. 

*Yes,'  he  went  on,  *  I  did  not 
think  I  should  be  here  now ;  but 
Manlevrifr  has  never  in  its  life 
heen  so  pleasant,  you  see,  and  I 
hare  stayed  in  spite  of  myself — 
perhaps  foolishly.  The  more  one 
c&joys  anything,  the  more  quickly 


one  ought  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
It  never  answers  to  lose  hold  of 
it,  and  let  it  bring  itself  to  an 
end;  there  is  a  hopelessness  in 
that  which  makes  one  feel  like  a 
fool.' 

'  Sometimes  one  can't  help  it,' 
said  Frangoise. 

^  It  is  a  pity,'  said  Victor. 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  he  looked  at  her,  neither  of 
them  making  the  least  pretence 
to  be  cheerful.  Victor,  in  fact, 
was  much  graver  than  usual ;  he 
honestly  regretted,  just  then,  that 
he  had  not  gone  away  three  weeks 
ago,  and  wondered  what  good  he 
had  done  himself  by  loitering  on 
here. 

The  silence  was  broken  by 
Fanni,  who  appeared  at  that 
moment  the  more  philosophical 
of  the  two. 

•Well,  I  must  not  keep  you 
now/  she  said.  •  Perhaps  we  shall 
see  you  next  month  in  Paris.' 

^Perhaps  so,'  said  Victor;  '  at 
any  rate,  in  November.' 

'Adieu,  then,'  said  Frangoise, 
holding  out  her  hand. 

There  was  a  little  new  hard- 
ness in  her  manner  which  Victor 
admired.  He  took  her  hand,  bent 
over  it,  and  kissed  it. 

'Adieu,  Mademoiselle  Fanni, 
he  said,  and  walked  gravely  away. 

But  before  he  had  reached  the 
door  she  called  him  back,  speak- 
ing quickly,  and  laughing  in  an 
agitated  sort  of  way. 

Victor  turned  quite  pale  as  he 
came  back  to  her ;  he  could  not 
imagine  what  she  wanted,  and 
would  have  been  glad  just  then 
to  make  his  escape  quietly.  His 
philosophy  had  not  quite  reckoned 
on  the  pain  of  this  parting.  But 
he  soon  perceived  that  her  excite- 
ment had  to  do  with  her  own 
affairs,  and  not  with  him  at  all. 

•Monsieur  Victor,  before  you 
go — there  is  no  one  else  I  can  ask 
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— vill  ;ou  tell  me  something 
about  those  English  people!' 

'  What,  did  they  interest  yon  V 
Mid  Victor,  Btraking  hia  mon- 
Btache,  and  looking  at  her  with 
the  gravity  of  an  old  counsellor. 

'  Ye?,  very  much.  What  made 
them  go  away  ao  suddenly  t  I 
particularly  want  to  know.' 

'  I  was  not  here,'  said  Victor ; 
*  hut  I  understood  that  they  lost 
some  money.' 

'  O,  I  know,  they  were  mined  ; 
bat  I  don't  mean  that.  Why  did 
inadame  your  mother  take  euch 
a  dialike  to  them,  especinlly  to 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  1  What 
did  she  do  1  tell  me — tell  me  in 
confidence.  They  were  talking 
about  it  just  now,  when  mamma 
sent  ms  out  of  the  room,  and  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  be  a  secret, 
do  you  ?' 

She  came  a  little  nearer  to 
Victor,  her  face  alight  with  ex- 
citement. 

'Jealous,  poor  child  ;  no  doubt 
she  had  cause;  but  I  wish  I 
knew  what  really  happened,' 
thought  Victor. 

'  Chere  demoiselle,'  he  said  soft- 
ly, '  I  certainly  would  keep  no 
secrets  from  youj  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  I  don't  know  my- 
self. /  wae  never  reeponsible  fur 
those  English -people  and  their 
doings ;  I  never  liked  them  from 
the  beginning — ' 

At  this  point  Victor  stopped 
short,  and  hesitatfd  a  little.  He 
perhaps  heard  an  approacbinK 
step,  for  just  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  Gerard  came 
into  the  room. 

'  G<itard  can  tell  you  all  about 
it,'  he  went  on,  in  the  same  low 
tone.  'He  knows,  and  it  is  his 
duty.  I  think  I  must  leave  it  to 
him.' 

He  smiled  and  retreated,  while 
G4rard,  looking  rather  strange  and 
dreamy,  advanced  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


PiuN^isR  did  not  stop  to  thmk 
whstber  Gerard  bad  heard  his 
brother's  last  words  or  not  She 
felt  herself  strung  to  a  pitch  of 
desperate  restless  excitement 
She  never  knew  what  made  her 
call  Victor  back,  and  ask  him 
that  question  just  then;  it  was 
some  wild  incoroprebensibie  feel- 
ing, as  she  saw  him  walk  away, 
that  nowFate  was  indeed  clntchiDg 
her  fast,  that  her  last  chance  of 
freedom,  her  last  hold  on  the  outer 
world,  was  going  away  with  him 
to  Paris  through  that  tall  dark 
door.  She  was  to  be  left  among 
all  ^ese  people,  to  be  tied  and 
gag^d  and  kept  in  any  darkness 
they  pleased,  and  not  even  allowed 
to  know  her  own  concerns,  with 
which  she  now  felt  sure  that  this 
English  girl  was  mined  up  in  some 
mysterious  way.  For  a  moment 
she  bad  forgotten  this  cause  of 
trouble,  in  the  sadness  of  Victor's 
farewell ;  but  before  he  was  gone 
it  came  rushing  into  her  mind 
again,  and  she  could  not  help  call- 
ing bet  friend  back. 

Now  he  was  really  gone,  and 
she  was  left  alone  wi^  Girard, 
the  proper  person,  after  all,  to 
make  explanations  and  relieve  her 
anxieties.  She  looked  at  him  as 
he  came  along  the  room ;  he  was 
more  like  his  old  self  that  day — 
grave  and  quiet.  His  eyesftlion 
F'ran9oiEe,  but  hardly  as  if  hs  saw 
her,  wandering  on  to  the  window 
behind  her,  and  the  waving  trees. 
He  could  not,  of  coarse,  know 
that  he  and  Franjoise  were  thbk- 
ing  of  the  same  pei8on,and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  be  started  and 
coloured  painfully  when  his 
fiancee,  standing  in  the  same  place 
where  Pauline  had  stood  that  re- 
membered morning,  said  to  him 
suddsniy, 
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'I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  has  heoome  of  Mademoiselle 
]lowl»By.' 

For  a  moment  Gerard  was  bo 
much  confused  that' he  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  her ;  all  his 
sew  coolness  had  fled  ;  he  could 
liatdly  meet  Fanni's  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  on  him  with  a  sort  of 
«ger  determination*  But  this 
eonld  not  last  Gerard  recovered 
himself,  walked  slowly  forward, 
and  leaned  against  the  window, 
with  his  hack  to  the  light. 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  Mon- 
oenr  Mowhray  since  they  went 
haek  to  England/  he  said  quietly. 
*Has  Victor  wished  you  good- 
bye 7  he  is  just  going.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Fran^oise.  '  I  have 
often  wondered,  do  you  know, 
why  your  English  Mends  Vent 
away  so  suddenly,  lliey  were 
eveiything,  and  then  they  were 
nothiDg.  I  don't  think  it  is  nice 
of  you  to  foiget  them,  and  never 
to  talk  about  them.  I  am  sure 
thi^  all  thought  you  liked  them 
TBiy  much.' 

She  admired  her  own  power  of 
fiaicaam;  hut  apparently  it  was 
wasted  on  Gerard,  who  answered 
gsavely,  without  lifting  his  eyes, 
^  Tou  ask  why  they  went  away  so 
suddenly.  A  bank  broke  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  lost  nearly  all  they 
had.  That  was  why  they  went 
•way,' 

'  Mon  Dieu  !'  said  Fran9oise. 
'  And  is  that  why  you  have  for- 
gotten them,  and  ceased  to  like 
them  ?  What  a  beautiful  reason  1 
Ton  certainly  axe  a  friend  worth 
having.' 

'I  have  not  foigotten  them,' 
G^nrd  answered  rather  shortly. 

'  Why  do  you  never  talk  about 
them!  What  did  they  do  to 
niake  your  mother  angry  ?  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know.  Why  does 
iktB  say  that  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
is  odious,  and  abominably  brought 
upf 


'  When  did  she  say  tiiat  V  said 
Gerard,  very  low. 

'Just  now — to  my  mother,  who 
was  asking  her  the  same  sort  of 
questions  that  I  am  asking  you. 
And  then,  when  my  mother  asked 
her  why  she  thought  so,  she  would 
not  answer  while  I  was  in  the 
room.  So  they  sent  me  away ; 
but  I  mean  to  know  all  about  it, 
in  ^ite  of  them.' 

'  My  mother  is  prejudiced  ;  she 
judged  them  unjustly,' said  Gerard. 
*  But  why  do  you  trouble  yourself 
about  it  %  They  are  gone  away, 
and  we  shall  never  see  them  again. 
The  past  is  dead,  and  I  advise 
you  to  bury  it,  as  we  do.' 

'  Merci !'  said  Fran^oise,  a  little 
mockingly.  'I  think  I  should 
like  first  to  be  quite  sure  that  it 
is  dead.' 

Then  it  struck  her  that  she  was 
speaking  very  plainly,  and  that 
Gerard  could  hardly  be  stupid 
enough  to  misunderstcmd  her. 
She  also  felt  sure  that  her  sus- 
picions were  right,  and  that 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  had  good 
reason  to  be  angry  with  Pauline. 
She  herself  was  not  exactly  angry 
with  Pauline ;  a  triumphant  feel- 
ing of  possible  freedom  was  creep- 
ing over  her.  She  forgot  all  her 
shyness,  her  stiffness  with  Gerard, 
and  watched  him  for  a  minute  in 
breathless  silence,  too  much  ex- 
cited to  be  frightened  at  what  she 
was  doing.  Gerard  himself  was 
horribly  annoyed,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

'  The  past  is  dead,'  he  repeated, 
after  a  long  pause.  '  You  must 
be  generous  enough  to  take  my 
woxd  for  it ;  that  is  all  I  can  say.' 

'  What  has  generosity  to  do 
with  it?  I  am  not  generous  ;  I 
never  was,  and  I  hate  to  have 
things  hidden  from  me.  It  is 
bad  enough,  without  being  buried 
in  mysteries  as  welL  I  shall  make 
my  mother  tell  me  all  that  Ma- 
dame de  Maul^vrier  has  told  her.' 
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'  You  iDaat  please  yourself,' 
raid  Gerard. 

'  Very  well,  at  you  cannot 
answer  such  a  simple  question.' 

'What  waa  the  question V  he 
said  absently. 

FTan9oiBe  langhed.  '  How  did 
Mademoiselle  Mowbray  become 
suddenly  detestable  f 

'  Mademoiselle  Mowbray  is  not 
to  be  blamed,'  said  Gerard  sternly 
and  banghtily.  '  I  tell  you,  £ 
cannot  accoant  for  other  people's 
prejadicee ;  bnt,  as  you  are  so  anx- 
ious to  know  the  truth,  I,  not 
she,  am  the  person  not  to  be  for* 
given.  She  was  odiously  treated 
here,  and,  as  you  wish  me  to  con- 
fess everything,  the  thought  of 
my  own  part  in  it  all  is  enough 
to  make  me  die  of  ehame.' 

Fran^iee  stood  gazing  at  him, 
her  large  eyes  wide  open,  and  her 
cheeks  pale  with  astoniehment. 
This  passion  in  Uerard  was  a  re- 
velation to  her.  Her  vague  dis- 
contented suspicions  had  suddenly 
become  startling  realities,  and, 
whatever  Gerard  might  say,  the 
past  was  not  dead  to  him. 

'You  tell  me  this!'  she  said, 
half  under  her  breath. 

'  Yes  ;  I  answer  your  questiou,' 
said  Gerard. 

He  was  leaning  on  the  back  of 
the  sofa,  and,  for  a  moment,  he 
covered  his  face  with  hia  hand. 
Then  he  suddenly  held  it  out  to 
her. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me  f  he  said. 
'  I  was  mad,  but  I  am  in  my  right 
senses  now.' 

'  So,'  said  Frangoise. 
She  turned  round  and  walked 
away,  as  if  she  meant  to  leave 
him  there  ;  but  she  lingered  and 
hesitated,  and  came  slowly  back 
again.  A  new  dignity  and  spirit 
seemed  to  have  come  to  the  girl ; 
yet  her  expression,  as  she  looked 
at  Gerard,  was  not  scornful  or 
angry,  as  one  might  have  fancied ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  cer- 


tain sweetness  in  it,  and,  to  bis 
anxious  interested  eyes,  she  had 
never  looked  eo  well  as  she  did 
then. 

'Poor  Gerard!'  she  said,  half 
to  herself  He  winced  a  little, 
but  listened  silently.  'Now  we 
may  speak  the  truth  to  each  other,' 
she  said.  *  I  am  glad  I  asked 
you,  and  I  am  glad  yon  told  me 
this.  You  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  because  of  me — bating  me 
all  the  time,  and — ' 

'  No,  never,"  interrupted  GSrard 
earnestly.     '  I  meant — ' 

'  I  know  you  meant  to  be  very 
polite  and  nice,'  said  Frangoise. 
'But  you  wished  that  I  had 
never  existed.' 

'I  never  wished  anything  of 
the  kind.' 

'Ah,  well,  I  suppose  if  I  had 
died,  it  would  not  l^ve  done  yon 
mnch  good.  Don't  interrupt  me 
again,  for  I  want  to  say  something. 
Do  you  remember,  when  you  came 
to  Tourlyon  in  the  summer,  yea 
asked  me  if  I  liked  this  arrange- 
meut ;  and  yon  said  if  I  did  not, 
it  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and 
that  anything  that  I  wished  wm 
possiblel  And  I  was  a  little  ig- 
norant coward,  and  afraid  of  n/ 
parents,  and  I  said  I  did  not 
wish  for  any  change.  Do  yoa 
remember  f 

'Yes,'  said  Gerard. 
'  But  since  then  I  have  not  seen 
very  much  of  you,  it  is  true,  bat 
enough  to  show  me  one  thing — 
that  you  and  I  could  never,  never, 
never  be  happy  together,  if  we 
had  been  married  for  a  thousand 
years,'  She  stopped,  blushing 
scsrlet,  as  if  suddenly  aware  tlut 
she  was  speaking  very  vehemently, 
and  saying  things  that  would  Iibts 
made  her  mother  scream.  'Doji'f 
you  agree  with  me  f  she  said,  in 
a  lower  tone. 

'  You  may  be  right,'  said  G4iiid 
sadly,  '  but  still — ' 

'  Don't  a^ue,  it  is  only  li»lf 
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yonr  fralt,'  she  eaid.  '  Bat  I  want 
to  saj  that  now  I  haye  changed 
my  mind,  and  I  do  not  like  this 
arraDgement;  and  they  may  all  say 
what  they  please,  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  itw' 

'It  IB  yeiy  sudden/  stammered 
Gerard. 

'  It  seems  sudden  to  yon/  said 
the  strange  girl, '  but  yon  only  see 
one  reason,  and  I  have  several. 
0, 1  am  very  glad  that  I  spoke  to 
70a  this  afternoon  I  Now  give 
me  yonr  word — if  all  these  people 
wish  to  insist  on  going  on  with 
it,  you  will  refuse  as  firmly  as  I 
do/ 

'  Of  course  it  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide,' said  Gerard.  'JBut — ^what 
am  I  to  dol' 

'60  to  England,'  answered 
Fanni ;  and  then  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  shame,  and,  turning 
away  from  Gerard,  hurried  oat  of 
theroooL 

He  followed  her  a  few  steps, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  frowning 
and  gazing  out  at  the  trees.     His 
thonghts  were  in  a  wild  tumult ; 
an  incredible  rapture  of  happiness 
was  trying  to  overwhelm  them  all, 
but  not  quite  successfully.     One 
happy  truth,  at  any  rate,  he  might 
lay  hold  of :  he  was  free.  -   Who 
could  have  fancied  FranQoise  an 
angel  of  deliverance,  undoing  his 
chains  herself  and  setting    him 
freel     His  feeling  towards  her 
jnst  then  was  not  far  short  of 
adoration ;  he  called  her  to  him- 
self a  noble  girl,  and  wished  all 
the  women  in  the  country  were 
like  her.    Then  he  gladly  forgot 
her  for  a  few  minutes ;  she  and 
her  nobleness  did  not  matter  to 
him  any  more ;  and  he  lost  himself 
in  a  dream  of  some  one  else,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  Victor's 
voice  calling. 

'  I  thought  you  were  gone,'  he 
laid,  waking  up  suddenly,  and 
going  to  meet  his  brother. 


'Did  youf  I  am  going  now/ 
said  Victor,  looking  at  him  with  a 
certain  curiosity. 

He  did  not  understand  the  half- 
conscious  happiness  in  Gerard's 
face.  Evidently  he  and  Fanni 
had  not  quarrelled ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  interview  must  have 
been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both 
of  them ;  for  he  had  met  Fanni 
just  now  in  the  hall,  and  though 
she  hardly  spoke  to  him,  her  face 
looked  quite  soft  and  smiling,  and 
as  happy  as  Gr^rard's.  Two  fools 
—  two  heartless  fools — Victor 
called  them  in  his  own  mind.  He 
felt  cold  and  angry,  and  wondered 
what  sort  of  sentiment  Gerard  had 
pumped  up  to  quiet  Fanni's  jeal- 
ous suspicions;  but  of  course 
Gerard  was  not  likely  to  give  him 
any  explanation. 

*  I  have  been  telling  the  Com- 
tesse  that  I  hope  I  may  see  them 
next  month  in  Paris,'  said  Victor. 
*  I  suppose  you  will  be  there  too  V 

*  In  Paris  !  I  don't  know,'  said 
Gerard. 

'I  think  you  will  find  I  am 
right  I  hope  everything  will  go 
smoothly ;  and  now  I  must  be  off.' 

Gerald  looked  at  him  more 
dreamily  than  ever,  and  seemed  to 
be  going  to  speak,  but  his  speech 
resolved  itself  into,  'Ah,  good- 
bye!' His  new  liberty  felt  like 
something  so  filmy,  so  evanes- 
cent, that  he  dared  not  put  it  into 
words  yet.  Victor,  besides,  would 
almost  certainly  tell  him  that  any 
change  was  impossible  now — that 
the  marriage  must  go  on  in  spite 
of  Fran9oise  and  her  whims — 
Victor  had  entered  so  cordially 
into  his  mother's  plans  about  it, 
and  thought  it  such  a  good  thing. 
He  was  not  a  satisfactory  confi- 
dant at  any  time,  and  now  he 
would  be  a  dangerous  one. 

As  these  thoughts  passed 
through  Gerard's  mind,  his  mo- 
ther's plans,  the  sacrifice  his 
brothers  had  made  for  him,  he 
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:new  how  mnch  afnud  he  was  of 
is  mother.  Ooold  Fnnpoim  de 
iiye's  resolation  stand  against 
iBTS  t  That  was  the  qaestion ;  and 
s  G^id  asked  it,  he  felt  as  if 
he  last  half-hour  had  been  no- 
hiug  but  an  exciting  dream; 
the  cold  despotism  of  fact '  was 
leginuing  to  reosseit  itselt 

Xhej  all  went  out  to  see  Victor 
IriTO  away.  M.  de  £rye  and 
^n  had  come  in  from  shootiug, 
ltd  a  cheerful  party  was  aaeem- 
iled  on  the  steps.  All  were 
here  but  Frao^oise;  at  least 
iirard  thought  bo,  as  he  stood 
ilently  among  the  others;  but 
hen  he  heard  'Adieu,  made- 
Doiselle,'  from  Victor,  %Dd  look- 
ng  round  he  saw  a  flushed 
miling  face  in  the  background, 
ull  of  a  spirit,  a  triumph,  which 
mazed  him,  it  was  so  unhbe 
ler.  The  weary,  wistful,  discon- 
ented  Fanni,  for  once  in  hei  life, 
ooked  gay. 

Victor  felt  furious,  and  drove 
iff  biting  his  lips,  calling  her  a 
teattless  child  half  the  way  to 
Courlyon. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

NEW  PLANS, 

'  XoNSBNSB,  L4k>n !  yon  an 
nad,  you  are  dreaming,  my  dear 
:hild.  Madame  la  Marquise  could 
lever  allow  itl'  exclaimed  Man- 
lieur  Olivier,  in  great  excite- 
ment. 

Hia  litUe  stndy  was  full  of 
norning  sunshine,  in  the  full 
;low  of  which  he  was  sitting  in 
lis  armchair ;  his  gray  curls 
ibwed  out  under  his  black  skull- 
»p;  his  pale  thin  face  and  in- 
xlligent  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Uon,  who  had  taken  a  chair  near 
ihe  door.  IA>n  could  not  help 
laughing  a  little  under  his  mous- 
uche,  as  he  caieesed  the  cat  on 


his  knee,  at  the  nnfeigned,  in- 
credulous horror  bis  news  Had 
caoeed. 

'  They  have  taken  it  Into  thcu 
own  hands,'  he  said,  trymg  not  to 
laugh,  for  his  old  tutor  was  very 
serious.  '  But  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  told  you  so  suddenly, 
monsieur  le  Cure,'  he  added,  as 
an  agreeable  afterthought,  for  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Coi^ 
might  have  another  fit. 

'  What  a  misfortune !  It  is 
Gerard's  fault,  I  euppose;  alsi, 
perhaps  it  is  my  fault,  for  keeping 
him  here  that  Sunday  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  Maison 
Blanche..  But-  I  wae  too  ill  tg 
think.  Foolish,  wicked  boy,  what 
has  he  done  T 

'  Nothing  at  all,  I  lell  you,' 
Bsid  L^n  positively.  'Every- 
thing has  gone  on  well  for  a  fort- 
night. Gerard  wae  not  dreaming 
of  any  change.  It  is  Mademoi- 
selle Fran9oi3e  herself  who  has 
done  it  all.  She  simply  rays  she 
will  not  mairy  him.  My  motiia 
had  the  letter  from  Madame  de 
Biye  an  hour  ago,  as  I  say. 
Madame  de  Brye  is  almost  as 
furious  as  my  mother ;  but  diB 
says  she  can  do  nothing,  FsBiii 
will  listen  to  nothing;  and  as  for 
Gerard,  he  will  ooly  say  that  ^e 
told  him  the  same  yesteiday  after- 
noon, and  that  he  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  it,  but  that  he  will 
never  keep  a  girl  to  an  engage- 
mt-nt  that  she  wishes  to  break  oS. 
So  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
with  either  of  them,  and  we  ais 
all  in  despair.' 

Lton  certainly  amiled  a  little 
as  he  told  this  tragical  stoiy;  bnt 
the  Cui^  was  now  leaning  formid 
on  the  table,  resting  his  forehead 
on  his  bands. 

'  She  is  a  most  independent 
young  lady,'  he  said,  '  Who 
could  she  possibly  prefer  to 
Gerard  r 

L^on    became   grave    at    tbii. 
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liiled  liis  eyebrows^  and  looked  a 
little  mysterious. 

'I  mean,'  said  the  Cur^, '  who 
could  be  more  attractive  than  a 
chevalier  like  Gerard  %  She  must 
1»  Terr  difficult  to  please;  but  wo- 
men ate  always  like  that,  I  believe 
—if  you  show  them  one  path, 
they  are  sure  to  take  another.' 

*Iain  not  suie,  though,  that 
and  Gerard — ^their  characters, 
I  mean — were  made  for  each 
other,'  said  Leon,  thoughtfully 
stroking  the  cat 

'They  were,'  answered  the 
Core  positively.  '  Providence  and 
their  parents  had  arranged  that 
they  Bhonld  marry — that  proves 
i»» 

<  Their  patents,  monsieur  le 
Core,  but  possibly  not  Provi- 
dence/ L6on  suggested  shyly; 
and  he  was  rather  glad  that  his 
old  tutor  took  no  notice  of  this 
remark, which  might  havesoanded 
a  little  impious  in  his  ears. 

'Poor  Madame  de  Maulevrier !' 
said  the  Cur6;  and  he  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  walked  rather 
feebly  up  and  down  the  room. 
*  A  new  marriage  for  Gerard,'  he 
went  on  muttering,  '  all  her  plans 
defeated— perhaps  all  that  trouble 
with  him  over  again.  No,  he 
could  not  be  such  a  fool,  he  must 
have  forgotten  by  this  time.  But 
it  is  too  haid  on  his  mother. 
How  does  your  poor  mother  take 
it,  L6on  1  But  first  tell  me,  how 
does  G^iard  take  it  f 

*G6rard  is  very  quiet,  and 
rather  dismal ;  but  not  very,'  an- 
swered L4on,  with  cheerfulness. 
'My mother — well,  I  would  ad- 
vise Mademoiselle  Fanni  to  keep 
out  of  her  way  for  the  present. 
Madame  de  Brye  thinks  so  too,  I 
suppose,  for  she  says  that  unless 
Panni  comes  to  her  senses,  they 
*ill  go  away  to  Tourlyon  to- 
moTiow.* 

'Is  your  mother  angry  with 
G^raidr 


'  No,  not  very,  for  of  course  it 
is  not  actually  his  fault.  But  I 
tell  you,  monsieur  le  Cure,  wo  are 
all  in  despair.' 

It  was  no  wonder.  Frangoise 
de  Brye's  resolution  was  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  blue  sky, 
unexpected  and  dreadful.  The 
scandal,  the  wickedness,  of  break- 
ing off  an  engagement  in  this 
way  had  been  set  before  her  last 
night  with  the  utmost  plainness 
by  her  mother,  who  absolutely 
cried  with  indignation,  but  with- 
out producing  any  effect  on  the 
heartless  girL  M.  de  Brye's  be* 
haviour  was  very  weak.  When 
his  wife  called  him  in  to  support 
her  authority  over  Fran^oise,  he 
did  nothing  but  look  doubtfully 
at  the  child,  and  say  it  was  a 
great  pity. 

'  It  would  be  a  greater  pity, 
papa,  for  me  to  marry  and  be 
miserable,'  said  Fran^oise,  going 
up  to  him,  and  looking  at  him 
earnestly,  with  her  hand  on  Ms 
arm 

*  Yes,  Fauni,  I  think  it  would,' 
said  the  foolish  father. 

Madame  de  Brye  was  really 
despairing^  for  Fran^oise  would 
not  even  give  her  any  good  reason 
for  breaking  off  the  engagement. 
A  very  sensitive  girl  might  have 
found  it  in  what  the  Marquise 
had  said  about  Pauline  Mowbray ; 
but  Fanni,  her  mother  knew,  had 
heard  nothing  of  that.  She  said 
it  was  not  Gerard's  fault  in  any 
way,  she  liked  Gerard  very  much ; 
it  was  all  her  own  doing,  and  she 
had  done  it  simply  because  she 
felt  sure  that  they  would  not  be 
happy  together ;  she  had  told  him 
so. 

'  And  was  he  willing  to  give 
you  up  V  asked  Madame  de  Brye 
bitterly. 

*Not  very,'  said  Fanni,  who 
certainly  bore  G6rard  no  malice 
on  this  occasion. 

'And  his  poor  mother,  what 
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ibe  do  7  saJd  M.  de  Brj'e, 
1  alight  chuckle.  '  After  all 
oablea  and  exertions  !  She 
send  bim  here  to-morrow 
Dg  to  beg  jou  to  change 
nind  again.' 
B    will    not     come,'    eaid 

M  proud  ;  and  that  is  much 
credit,'  said  M.  de  Brye. 
on  Dieu,  Alphonse  !*  ex- 
id  bis  vife ;  '  you  treat  the 
as  if  she  had  done  some- 
nice  ^and  good,  instead  of 
g  almost  committed  a  crime, 
nademoiselle,  it  is  a  cnme 
■ak  one's  word.  ,Go  to  year 
Bud  think  about  it.  I  will 
10  more  to-night.' 
Y  dear  friend,'  eaid  M.  de 
when  FranQoise  had  wished 
good-night,  and  gone  obe- 
y  away,  'I  bate  tyranny. 
1  one  is  given  an  only  child, 
lot  to  make  her  miserable, 
u  see.  It  is  only  the  other 
fhen  you  were  a  little  angry 
Uonsienr  G^raid,  yon  talked 
elf  of  making  some  other 
;emeut,  and  even  mentioned 
I — do  you  remember  t  Fonni 
angbty  child,  of  course,  but 
eve  this  may  be  for  the  best 
is  an  odd  fellow,  Gerard, 
more  reasonable  man  would 
Ktter  match  for  her.  The 
1  I  am  really  sorry  for  is 
me  de  MauUvrier;  she  has 
ed  this  for  years.' 
'  Victor  had  been  the  eldest 
said  Madame  de  Brye  re- 

iij. 

a,  yes.  And  it  might  have 
so  arranged.  Victor  might 
been  made  the  eldest.  I 
ht  of  it  at  the  time.  But, 
her  crazy  love  for  Gerard, 
never  would  have  con- 
I.' 

lat  is  natural,  a  flier  alL 
shQ  will  soon  tindsome  one 
or  her  precious  Gerard — a 
1  of  no  family,  perhaps  ;  for 


>  one  vonld  care,  except  Jrom 


old 

'  Poor  woman  !  But  she  is  very 
proud,'  said  M,  de  Brye.  'Yes, 
I  am  sorry  for  her.' 

The  Marquise  de  Maulevrier 
would,  perhaps,  have  said  th&t 
a  great  deal  of  this  pity  was 
wasted  on  her.  The  shock  was 
certainly  upsetting;  but  in  a  few 
hours  she  began  to  console  her- 
self, and  to  see  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Brye  connection.  For 
instance,  she  had  never  hhed 
Franf  oise  personally,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  pleasant,  after  all, 
to  spend  her  days  with  an  ill- 
tempered,  obstinate  daughter-in- 
law.  If  the  girl's  own  parents 
could  not  manage  her,  her  hus- 
band and  bis  mother  wonld  pro- 
bably also  have  failed. 

Then  Madame  de  Brye  was  a 
mixture  of  prying  and  stupidity; 
Monsieur  de  Brye  was  a  hore ; 
and  none  of  them,  the  Marquise 
was  sure,  had  thesmallestrealBp- 
preciation  of  Gerard.  His  matter 
treated  Ger-rd  as  an  injured  hero ; 
and,  after  the  hrst  ten  minute?, 
was  not  angry  with  him  at  all 
Certainly  she  never  dreamed  of 
any  attempt  to  make  tbe  faithless 
Fran^oise  change  her  mind  again. 
She  came  down  to  Monsieur 
Olivier  that  same  afternoon,  and 
talked  tbe  whole  thing  over  with 
bim,  confessing  that  froma  world- 
ly point  of  view  it  was  &  miefoi- 
tune,  but,  on  the  whole,  taking 
it  with  a  calm  courage  and  resig- 
nation, which  nas  a  great  relief 
to  the  Cure.  There  were  plenty 
more  young  ladies  in  tbe  world, 
she  observed,  besides  Mademoi- 
aelle  de  Brye— well -bom,  reyalist, 
with  a  tolerable  dot ;  young  ladies 
to  whose  families  the  very  name 
of  Maulevrier  would  be  attraction 
enough.  The  Cur^  listened 
respectfully,  and  hoped  she  was 

The   Curd  was  almost  a  pri- 
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Boner  in  his  study,  being  too  weak 
to  go  ont  much ;  and  there  he  sat 
for  the  next  few  days,  hearing  thd 
yarious  confidences  of  his  friends 
at  the  chateau,  who  came  down  to 
consult  him  one  by  one.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  new  troubles 
were  preparing,  and  that  the 
fiunily  peace  could  not  last  long. 

The  Maison  Blanche  was  again 
deserted,  the  Bryes  were  gone 
hack  to  Tourlyon,  and  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier  heard  from  an  old 
friend  in  that  neighbourhood  that 
there  was  absolutely  some  ques- 
tion of  Fran9«.>ise's  marriage  with  a 
young  man  of  immense  fortune, 
whose  father  had  made  his  money 
in  some  contemptible  way  under 
the  Empire,  and  who  had  no 
claim  at  all  to  his  title  of  Baron, 
which  nobody,  however,  was  rude 
enoDgh  to  refuse  him. 

']^fow  we  understand  these 
dear  Bryes,'  said  Madame  de 
Maalevrier,  with  acorn.  *  Money 
was  what  they  wanted.  The  girl 
thought  that  Gerard  would  not 
give  her  fine  clothes  and  jewel- 
lery enough.  If  people  could  only 
see  themselves,  she  would  wish 
to  he  as  little  conspicuous  as 
possible.' 

Monsieur  Olivier  said  nothing, 
hat  he  smiled.  The  mixture  of 
great  and  little  in  this  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  was  a  subject 
of  curious  contemplation.  Like 
most  men  of  his  profession,  he  was 
tempted  to  despise  women  in  pro- 
portion to  his  influence  over  them; 
bat  being  really  clever  and  amia- 
ble, contempt  was  not  easy  to 
bim.  Besides,  his  influence  over 
Madame  de  Maul6vrier  had  such 
definite  limits,  that  admiration 
was  generally  his  strongest  feel- 
ing towards  her. 

After  all,  she  had  not  much 
light  to  laugh  at  the  exertions  of 
Madame  de  Brye,  for  she  herself 
was  already  setting  to  work,  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  to  find  a 


wife  for  Gerard.  Old  friends  of 
her  youth  were  suddenly  recalled 
to  her  memory.  The  Vicomtesse 
de  C.  ;  it  was  a  dozen  years 
since  they  had  met,  or  even  ex- 
changed a  letter.  She  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris,  where  Madame  de 
Maul6vrier  never  went  now ;  but 
she  was  a  charming  person — 
comme-il-fant,  bien-pensante,  d^ 
vote — a  really  perfect  woman;  and 
her  daughter,  who  must  now  be 
eighteen,  had  no  doubt  been 
brought  up  to  the  same  perfection. 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  opened 
the  trenches  by  writing  a  letter 
to  a  mutual  friend,  the  Gomte  de 
B.,  a  delightful  old  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  match- 
makers in  France. 

Then  there  was  Monsieur  de 
K.,  so  well  known  among  the 
Legitimists.  Eich  and  old,  he 
was  generally  buried  in  his  cha- 
teau in  Brittany.  He  had  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
wife's  death,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  regret  to  all  his  friends  that  he 
persisted  in  keeping  his  only 
daughter  shut  up  at  home,  and 
had  refused  several  excellent  of- 
fers for  her.  His  obstinacy  alone 
had  kept  her  unmarried  till  now. 
She  was  five-and-twenty,  she  had 
never  been  pi'etty,  and  her  looks 
did  not  improve  with  the  passing 
years.  But  every  one  said  she 
was  most  amiable,  and  this  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Madame 
de  Miul^vrier  had  thought  of  her 
as  a  possible  wife  for  Gerard. 
She  had  taken  no  steps,  however, 
till  now,  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Brye  had  seemed  so  much  the 
likeliest  and  the  most  suitable 
person,  and  she  had  feared  that 
Gerard,  a  fanciful  young  man, 
might  quite  refuse  to  be  attracted 
by  Mademoiselle  de  K.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  Marquise  felt 
that  Gerard*s  fancies  could  not  be 
considered  to  this  extent.  He 
must  marry,  and  the  sooner  the 
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betlei;  tba  Bryes,  while  they 
muried  their  ttkithlees  daughter 
bo  another  man,  must  not  be  able 
to  flatter  theraielvea  that  the 
Marquis  de  Maul^vrier  was  pin- 
ing for  )ier,  alone  amooft  hia 
wooda.  Madame  de  MauJevriei 
bherefbre  wrote  at  once  to  an  old 
Baronne,  a  cousin  of  Monsieur  de 
K.'e,  and  a  distant  connection  of 
hei  own,  who  had  already  ex- 
erted herself  several  timee,  though 
in  vain,  to  arrange  the  future  of 
Mademoiselle  de  K. 

Hia  mother  did  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  consult  Gi^rard 
before  writing  these  letters;  when 
one  afiair  or  the  other  was  really 
put  in  train  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  tell  him  what  she  had 
done.  He  wouhl  see  his  duty, 
she  had  no  doubt,  and  accept 
quietly  whatever  she  had  arrang- 
ed for  him. 


CHAPTEK  XXX. 

L^n's  SnOGESTION. 
LtON     DE     MAULivBlER    fouud 

life  dull  without  bis  brother  Vic- 
tor, who  had  generally  repre- 
sented the  world  and  its  gaieties 
to  him.  He  was  a  lively,  curious, 
sociable  young  man,  aad  for  want 
of  something  more  amusing,  he 
now  took  a  deep  and  affectionate 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  eldest 
brother.  Always,  however,  with 
Victor  in  the  background.  That 
arrangement  by  which  everything 
was  given  up  to  Gerard  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  Leon,  perfectly 
unselfish  for  himself,  a  hard  thing 
for  Victor ;  and  Victor's  cheerfd 
consent  to  it  struck  Leon  as  some- 
tbing  fine.  What  was  nothing  in 
himself  was  a  merit  somehow  in 
Victor,  who,  by  his  talents  and 
his  charact«r,  seemed  entitled  to 
any  goods  that  hfe  might  offer 
him.     Victor  might  give  himself 


airs,  and  no  one  need  be  injuird. 
These  thoughts  had  occupied 
Lcion  a  good  deal  since  tme  day 
when  Victor  had  let  him  see  a 
slight  mixture  of  bitterness  in  his 
philosophy, 

Gerard  and  L^on  had  been  out 
shooting  together,  and  came  home 
across  the  park  in  the  afternoon, 
meeting  their  mother  as  she  walk- 
ed down  to  visit  the  ducka.  Ihey 
stopped  to  tell  her  what  sport 
they  had  had.  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier  smiled  on  them  both  and 
told  them  they  were  good  shota ; 
her  face  looked  mora  happy  anil 
serene  that  day  than  they  had 
Been  it  since  the  firye  catastroph*. 

'Did  the  post  comeF  asked 
Leon.  '  Is  there  a  letter  ibt  me 
from  Victor  f 

'  Nothing  for  you,'  said  Madame 
de  Mauli^vrier.  '  But  here  is  one, 
Gerard,  from  the  C!omte  de  B. 
which  you  can  read,  and  we  will 
talk  about  it  by  and  by.' 

'The  Comte  de  B.  I'  repeated 
Gerard.  '  Is  he  a  correspondent 
of  yours  f 

'He  is  a  very  old  fiiend  of 
mine,'  replied  his  mother,  '^'e 
have  not  met  for  yean;  but  1 
wrote  to  him  the  other  day  to 
consult  him  about  the  afiurs  of  a 
certain  person — there,  read  it,  and 
you  will  see  what  a  kind  interwt 
he  takes  in  them,  and  be  flattered 
and  grateful,  I  hope.' 

G^rard'a  face  became  ratbei 
blank  as  he  took  the  letter  from 
her  hand ;  but  Madame  de  Man- 
l^vrier  was  so  much  pleased  with 
herself  and  Monsieur  de  B.  that 
she  did  not  notice  this.  Sbe 
walked  on  down  the  shady  slopes 
towards  the  ponds,  the  two  young 
men  with  her.  There  was  nlence 
till  Gerard  gave  her  back  the 
letter.  lAon  kept  a  little  behind. 
his  ears  wide  open.  Hesappoaed 
that  tbia  was  not  to  be  a  secret 
from  him,  as  his  mother  did  not 
send  him  away ;  but  now,  u  he 
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^a&oed  ai  Gerard's  pale  and  fro wn- 
iBg  &ce,  he  felt  a  little  anxioua, 
aad  zather  wished  he  had  not 
toned  back  with  them.  He  was 
an  amiable  boy,  and  disliked 
seenes;  even  his  cariosity  was  not 
strong  enough  to  make  hina  enjoy 
them. 

<  Mother,  I  am  very  sony  yon 
hsTe  done  this/  said  Gr^rard,  so 
sternly  that  both  his  companions 
vore  startled.  '  We  have  all  had 
^OQgh  of  these  things  for  the 
present,  sorely;  and  if  you  had 
oonsolted  me,  I  should  have  told 
yott  that— that— ' 

'  What,  pray  V  said  Madame  de 
Manl^vrier. 

'  That  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  many  at  all,'  said  Gerard, 
with  the  sudden  doggedness  of  a 
peTSon  who  always  has  given  in, 
and  knows  that  he  will  probably 
have  to  do  so  again. 

Of  course  there  were  aU  the  old 
arguments — name,  cause,  family, 
and  the  rest.  They  had  entangled 
him  with  Fran^oise  de  Brye,  and 
now,  instead  of  her.  Fate  was  only 
taking  the  shape  of  the  good  and 
pretty  and  charming  Jeanne  de 
C,  about  whom  old  Monsieur 
de  B.  wrote  with  the  affection 
of  a  giand&ther.  Gerard,  who 
bad  been  tolerably  happy  during 
the  past  week,  enjoying  a  freedom 
which  he  hardly  dared  to  realise, 
found  himself  plunged  back  into 
despair  by  this  new  complication. 
As  he  was  not  to  escape  after  all, 
not  even  to  have  a  few  months' 
peace,  he  was  almost  sorry  that 
Fran9oi8e  had  not  let  things  alone. 
He  and  she  knew  each  other 
pietty  well,  at  any  rate,  and  would 
not  have  expecteid  too  much  j  and 
heaidesy  in  that  last  interview,  she 
bad  diown  him  glimpses  of  a  fine- 
ness of  chasacter  he  had  not  at 
all  suspected ;  since  then,  when 
he  thought  of  hex  at  all,  it  was 
vith  i^  interest  and  kindness. 
But  it  was  no  use  wasting  regrets 


upon  the  past,  which  was  gone  for 
ever. 

'  You  are  absurd,'  said  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  impatiently.  *  Go 
away,  L^on ,  if  you  please.  I  must 
talk  to  your  brother.' 

L^on  turned  back  at  once,  not 
unwillingly.  He  felt  really  sorry 
for  poor  old  Gerard,  and  honestly 
thankful  that  he  was  not  his 
mother^s  eldest  son.  He  walked 
back  towards  the  ch&teau,  think- 
ing vety  seriously,  and  before  he 
got  there  it  seemed  so  necessary 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  some- 
body, that  he  changed  his  course 
and  went  down  by  a  short  cut  to 
the  village,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Gur^.  M.  Olivier  listened  with 
great  interest  to  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  echoed  his  ^Poor  Gerard  T 
with  a  rather  sad  smile. 

'But  you  see,  my  dear  little 
fellow,  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  it,'  he  said,  looking  kindly 
at  L^on  ;  '  these  things  must  be, 
and  I  thought  Gerard  knew  that 
as  well  as  we  do,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  since  he  came  home 
from  8pain.' 

'But  if  he  had,  Monsieur  le 
Cur6,  all  this  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. How  can  he  engage  him- 
'  self  to  another  girl  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
I  woidd  not  do  it.' 

'I  suspect  you  would  be  less 
troublesome  than  Gerard,'  said 
the  Cur6. 

*  I  think  it  is  very  hard,'  L6on 
went  on,  in  an  excited  earnest 
manner.  *  We  are  all  at  cross- 
purposes.  Why  should  Gerard  be 
made  to  marry  against  his  will  V 

*  Why  did  you  and  your  brothers 
give  up  your  succession  to  him  1 
These  family  arrangements  do  not 
mean  sacrifice  on  one  side  only — 
not  in  this  case,  at  least.' 

'  G6rard  did  not  want  us  to  do 
it.' 

*  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  your 
mother's  doing.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  boy,  none  of  us  can  arrange 
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his  life  for  himaelf.  But  what  do 
yon  mean — do  you  (trudge  your 
port  in  the  affair  1  Do  you  wish 
'  to  marry — youraelf  1' 

Thia  abrupt  question  brought 
the  colour  into  Lton'a  face,  but 
he  langhed. 

'So,  Monsieur  le  Cur4;  the 
idea  has  nerer  croased  my  mind, 
I  essoTe  you.  I  am  not  thinkiiig 
of  myself  at  alL' 

'  Very  wftll;  let  your  mind  be 
at  ease,  then.  Gerard  has  not  be- 
haved very  wisely  all  through, 
and  he  and  hia  mother  must  man- 
age these  things  between  them. 
You  and  ■  may  talk,  but  we  can- 
not help  him.' 

L^on  did  not  seem  contented. 
He  leaned  forward,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  and  star- 
ing at  the  floor  with  a  ptunful 
puzzled  expression. 

■Well,  what  is  itf  said  M. 
Olivier,  watching  him. 

'Monsieur  le  Cur^,  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret.'  said  L^on,  looking 
up,  and  speaking  almost  in  a 
whisper.  '  I  found  it  out  myself. 
Gerard  and  my  mother  have  not 
a  notion  of  it.  It  is  about  Vic- 
tor.' 

'  Victor  r  said  the  Cur^,  much 
surprised.  He  seldom  thought  of 
Victor,  who  was  much  less  hia 
friend  than  any  of  the  other  boys. 

'I  believe,'  said  Jj&on,  with 
hesitation,  '  that  Victor  would 
have  liked  to  be  in  Gerard's 
place.' 

'  Very  probably,'  said  the  Cur^. 
'But  Gerard  is  the  eldest,  and 
Victor  had  no  more  right  to  be 
considered  than  you  or  Jules.' 

'  I  don't  mean  that.  Victor 
gave  up  to  Gerard  as  willingly  as 
any  of  us.  What  I  mean  is — if 
Gerard  had  been  Victor,  you 
know — that  is,  if  Victor  had  been 
Gerard—' 

'  Don't  try  to  explain  too  clearly, 
my  friend ;  your  lucidity  daulea 


14on  was  too  deeply  in  esTuest 
to  mind  being  laughed  at. 

'  Well,  Monsieur  le  C\ni,  you 
understand,  I  am  sure,'  he  sud 
putiently.  '  I  want  to  say  it  as 
plainly  as  I  can.  because  I  am  so 
very  certain  of  it.  If  it  had  been 
Victor,  and  not  Gerard,  who  was 
engaged  to  Fran^oiee  de  Brye,  I 
know  the  engagement  would  never 
have  been  broken  off.  Yes,  it  is 
true.  Victor  always  liked  her  ■ 
great  deal  better  than  Gerard  did, 
and  I  think,  too^thougb,  of 
course,  I  ought  not  to  be  so  sure 
about  that — T  believe  she  likes 
him  better  than  any  of  ns.' 

The  Curd  looked  very  (tiave, 
and  did  not  speak  for  a  minute. 

'  If  this  is  true,'  be  said  at  last, 
'what  makes  it  worth  mention- 
ing!' 

'  At  any  rate,'  said  lAin,  col- 
ouring scarlet, '  I  should  not  hsve 
mentioned  it  unless  it  had  been 

'Very  well;  but  what  di£fe> 
ence  can  it  make  to  anybody,  ex- 
cept to  make  you  and  me,  sehI 
these  foolish  people  themselves, 
rather  glad  that  the  engagement 
fell  through  as  it  did  V 

'Yes;  i  conid  not  be  eo  sorry 
as  my  mother  was,'  sud  LeoD 
quietly.  '  Gerard  declares  he  will 
uever  marry,'  he  added  after  a 
minute. 

He  was  not  sure  that  his  old 
tutor  at  all  followed  the  train  of 
thoughts  which  were  pressing  i)!! 
him.  Probably  not.  for  his  young 
mind  was  unusually  quick  and 
active  ji^st  now,  and  had  imagiaed 
a  fatnre  which  seemed  to  him 
very  suitable  to  both  hia  brothen; 
but  he  was  not  presumptooos 
enough  to  make  a  verbal  pictore 
of  this,  which  really  was  almost 
too  bold  and  romantic.  It  might 
be  hard  on  Gerard ;  but  lion 
thought  in  Gerard's  pisce  be 
would  have  rather  liked  it.  Then 
was  no  saying  what  Monsieai  1' 
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Car^  might  be  tlunking  about,  as 
be  sat  there  looking  out  of  the 
window.  Perhaps  in  another 
minute  Leon  might  have  com- 
municated hie  dreams,  with  the 
risk  of  being  scolded  or  laughed 
al  for  them ;  but  he  had  not  the 
opportunity^  for  just  then  G6rard 
himself  came  up  to  the  door. 

'  Gro — quick ;  don't  let  him  find 
you  here  Y  said  the  Gui^,  turning 
round  on  L^on  with  the  impera- 
tive fierceness  of  a  dozen  supe- 
rior officers  rol^  into  one. 
*  Through  that  door,  and  out  at 
the  hack — be  off  with  you  !' 

Uon  vanished  instantly,  before 
the  low  quick  tones  were  silent ; 
and  when  Gerard  came  slowly  into 
the  room,  he  found  the  Cui6  sit- 
ting peacefully  in  his  chair,  medi- 
tating, as  it  seemed,  on  the  chang- 
ing autumn  leaves  that  looked  in 
at  him. 

Gerard  was  flushed,  excited, 
and  miserable ;  this  seemed  to  be 
the  worst  trouble  that  he  had 
ever  poured  out  to  his  old  friend ; 
it  had  been  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, thinking  himself  free,  to 
find  Ids  mother  already  busy  in 
forging  new  chains  for  him. 

M.  Olivier  tried  some  of  the 
old  arguments  about  duty  and 
loyalty,  but  found  that  they  had 
lost  their  power  with  Gerard. 
He  declared,  over  and  over  again, 
that  he  was  firmly  resolved  never 
to  many  at  alL  When  he  had 
talked  and  raved  himself  into 
comparative  quietness,  the  Cur^, 
who  had  been  listening  sadly 
enough,  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  his  philosophy. 

^Philosophy  !  I  never  had 
wy;  it  was  a  delusion,'  said  Ge- 
rard. 

'  Ah !  And  when  you  say  you 
will  never  marry,  are  there  no  pos- 
sible circumstances  under  which 
that  resolution  would  fail  f 

Gerard  paused  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  him. 
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*  There  are  no  possible  circum- 
stances, monsieur  le  Cur6,'  he  an- 
swered gravely. 

'  I  understand.  Well,  then, 
Gerard,  there  are  other  things  to 
be  considered.  1  don't  know 
whether  they  have  occurred  to 
madame  your  mother.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  no  son  of  yours  will  in- 
herit Maul^vrier.  ''Gerard,  file 
de  Gerard  " — that  pleasant  legend 
must  be  given  up.' 

'  Yes,  monsieur.  If  you  could 
make  my  mother  understand  that 
she  must  give  it  up,  you  would  be 
doing  me  the  greatest  kindness  in 
the  world.' 

'  We  shall  see.  Families  have 
survived  such  a  change  as  that. 
But  when  three  brothers  have  re- 
signed their  succession  in  favour 
of  one,  and  that  one,  after  all, 
practically  refuses  to  be  the  head 
of  his  family,  of  course  the  days 
of  the  family  are  numbered,  unless 
his  early  death  sets  one  of  his 
brothers  free  to  marry.  I  am  as- 
suming that  you  mean  what  you 
say,  and  that  no  reasonable  mar- 
riage is  possible  for  you.  My 
dear  Gerard,  don't  you  think  you 
ought  to  die  V 

Gerard  coloured  and  frowned ; 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  Monsieur 
Olivier  might  be  laughing  at  him 
and  his  troubles.  But  meeting  his 
old  tutor's  clear  kind  eyes,  cer- 
tainly with  the  suspicion  of  a 
smile  in  them,  he  was  obliged 
himself  to  smile,  and  answered, 
as  simply  as  L^on  might  have 
done, 

*  I  felt  incUned  to  shoot  myself 
just  now,  without  thinking  of 
such  good  reasons.  But  surely 
all  that  can  be  arranged  without 
my  dying.  One  of  the  others 
must  be  made  the  eldest,  instead 
of  me.* 

'Yes,  so  I  think,'  said  Mon- 
sieur Olivier.  'Victor  ought  to 
take  your  place,  if  this  resolution 
of  yours  really  means  anything* 
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Bat  madune  U  Harqniee,  vill 
aha  ever  consent  to  that  I' 

'  I  don't  know.  She  ought — 
she  innat,'  aaid  G4ratd.  'Why 
ahonld  she  object  1  What  is  there 
in  meT  Why,  she  and  I  could 
live  on  here  at  Hanl^vrier.  Vic- 
tor would  never  want  to  live 
here — not  for  years,  at'  any  rate ; 
she  would  not  be  tronbled  with 
his  belongings.  Yes,  Uonsieni  le 
Cnr6,  if  you  could  persuade  her  to 
put  Victor  in  my  place,  it  wonld 
be  the  happiest  thing  for  us  alL 
I  wished  her  to  do  it  at  the  very 
first — last  June,  when  these  dread- 
ful arrangements  were  first  talked 
about.  I  knew  then  that  they 
eonld  never  come  to  good.' 

'I  do  not  think  it  is  Madame 
de  MauUvrier's  fault  that  they 
have  failed,'  said  M.  Olivier. 

After  Crlrard  had  left  him,  he 
sat  meditating  for  a  long  time. 


The  cat  came  and  sat  on  the  table 
beaide  him,  and  purred  and  rubbed 
her  face  against  his  ehooldeT;  but 
he  harrlly  noticed  her.  He  wu 
inclined  to  take  Gerard's  part  in 
this  affair,  to  advise  the  J^rquise 
to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  to  let 
her  schemes  drop  as  £kt  ae  be  nu 
concerned.  What  Lkm  had  told 
him  about  Victor  was  certBisly 
a  curious  coincidence,  and  might 
have  shown  s  very  plain  way  ont 
of  the  difficulty ;  but  was  it  likely 
that  a  proud  woman  like  Madame 
de  Hanl^vriet  would  ever  consest 
to  oSvT  another  of  her  sons  to  the 
young  lady  who  had  refused  one  t 
Btill,  thoughts  were  passing  through 
the  Curb's  mind,  as  he  sat  in  his 
study  that  autumn  day,  which,  if 
they  bad  been  spoken  or  written 
words,  would  have  made  a  great 
sensation  in  the  hooses  of  £iye 
and  of  Maol^vrier. 
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FsBHAPS  ife  man  of  average 
schooling  were  asked  to  name  any 
place  in  Denmark,  after  Copen- 
hagen, which  was  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  he  would  answer, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation, '  Only 
Elsinore.'  Both  to  traders  and 
itadents  the  name  of  the  little 
town  which  the  Kibnhorg  domi- 
nates has  long  been  known ;  and, 
however  its  commercial  import- 
ance may  decrease,  there  ^can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  every  year  the 
interest  in  the  supposed  home  of 
Hamlet  grows  greater. 

The  sail  &om  Copenhagen  to 
Helaingdr  is  pretty,  and  should 
not  be  missed.  The  vessels  are 
good ;  and,  if  the  air  be  clear  and 
the  sun  shining,  the  morning  voy- 
age is  a  pleasant  prelude  to  the 
work  of  the  d&y.  Fourteen  miles 
from  Copenhagen  lies  the  cele- 
hiated  island  of  Hveen^  where 
Tfcho  Brahe  built  a  magnificent 
house,  which  he  called  the  Castle 
of  the  Heavens.  King  Frederic 
n.  presented  him  with  the  island, 
and  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  boild  this  Uranienburg.  Ty- 
eho  Brahe  lived  here  for  some 
twenty  years,  engaged  in  astro- 
nomical and  other  work,  but  en- 
joying to  the  full  the  sweets  of 
Hfe.  His  house  was  open  to  all, 
uid  his  hospitality  unbounded. 
James  YL  of  Scotland  remained 
eight  days  with  him  in  1590,  and 
composed  in  his  honour  some 
latm  veisee,  '  more  expressive  of 
esteem  and  admiration,'  says  Coxe, 
^  than  remarkable  for  classic  ele- 
gBQce.'  He  added  to  this  hom- 
age the  more  material  gratifica- 
of  a  handsome  present  and  a 


license  for  the  publication  of  his 
works.      *At   Urienburg   Tycho 
Brahe  had  several    contriyances 
calculated  to  deceive  and  astonish 
those  who  came  to  visit  and  con- 
sult him.     Among  others,  several 
bells     commnnicated    with    the 
rooms  in   the    upper   story,   in- 
habited by  his  scholars,  the  han- 
dles of  which  were  concealed  in 
his  own  apartments.    Frequently, 
when  company  was  with  him,  he 
would  pretend  to  want  something, 
and,  having  secretly  pulled  the 
bell,  would  cry  out,  '*  Come  hither, 
Peter  1"  "Come  hither,  Christian  I" 
and  was  pleased  to  observe  the 
astonishment    of    the    company, 
who,  not  hearing  the  bells,  were 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
person  thus  summoned.'     Despite 
his   great    accomplishments  aud 
singular  talents,  he  was  unques- 
tionably somewhat  of  a  charlatan 
and,  probably,  sometimes  a  dupe. 
'  He  was  greatly  addicted  to  judi- 
cial astrology,'  we  are  told,  '  and 
prone  to  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion unbecoming  his  learning  and 
judgment.     If  he  met  an  old  wo- 
man he  would  instantly    return 
home,  and  considered  a  hare  as 
an  ill  omen.     At  Urienburg  he 
had  a  fool,  by  name  Sep,  who 
was  accustomed,  during  dinner, 
to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  whom  he 
fed  with   his   own  hand.     This 
man  was  continually  uttering  in- 
coherent expressions,  which  Tjcho 
noted    down,  from  a  persuasion 
that  the  mind  in  a  state  of  emo- 
tion was  capable    of  predicting 
future  events ;  and  even  believed, 
if  any  inhabitant  of  the   island 
was  taken  ill,  that  this  idiot  could 
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predict  his  reeoTery 
He  maintained  that  the  cabala 
and  magic,  if  they  did  not  act  to 
the  offence  of  God  or  man,  could 
lay  open  many  abatruse  things  by 
iignrea,  images,  and  mark?.' 

When  deprived,  by  Chriatian 
IV.,  of  his  penebn  and  canonry 
of  Roeskilde,  Tycho  Bnbe  re- 
paired to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor 
Kudolph  at  Prague,  vhere  he  died 
in  1601. 

It  ie  veil,  perhaps,  as  ve 
approach  Helsingor  to  disabuse 
oar  minds  of  any  notion  that  we 
are  about  to  viait  the  scene  of 
even  the  hiatoricaJ  Hamlet's  life. 
The  associations  of  Hamlet  vith 
the  Eronborg  are  entirely  of  a 
fictitious  kind.  Hamlet  was  not 
a  prince  who  lived  in  Helsingor, 
and,  even  had  he  moialised  over 
those  bine  waters,  it  could  not 
have  been  from  this  castle,  for  it 
was  built  from  the  plans  of  Tycho 
Urahe  in  1574-1585,  and  Sazo 
Grammaticns,  to  whom  we  owe 
out  knowledge  of  Hamlet,  was 
buried  in£oeskildeinI207.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  prevent  visi- 
tors being  shown  the  'platform 
at  Elainore,'  and  the  'grave  of 
Hamlet,'  and  even  'Ophelia's 
brook.'  These  are  all  guide-dis- 
covered and  guide-named. 

From  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Kronborg  a  view  of 
great  beauty  may  be  obtained. 
To  the  left  lies  the  open  sea,  with 
Borne  dozen  white  sails  gliding 
into  the  sound;  opposite  isSweden, 
BO  near  that  the  honses  can  dis- 
tinctly be  counted ;  to  the  right 
is  the  sheltered  sound  with  vessels 
at  rest ;  below  are  earthworks 
and  red-tiled  houses,  and  a  wind- 
mill raises  itself  beside  the  church. 
£e  the  connection  with  Hamlet 
mythical  or  not — though  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  it  is 
mythical — there  is  one  tragedy 
of  the  Kronborg  pitiful  enough. 
Therp,   in  a  chamber   shown  to 


visitors,  was  confined  the  unhappy 
Queen  Caroline  Uathilde,  wifo  of 
Christian  VII.,  and  sister  of 
George  III.  of  England.  She 
was  married  to  the  young  King, 
whose  mind  was,  apparently, 
never  very  strong,  in  1766,  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Unfortunately,  the  ^u^uaintance- 
ship  of  the  young  couple  with 
Johannes  Friedrich  Stroeusee,  a 
physician  and  favourite  of  Chjift- 
tian,  was  productive  of  unhappy 
results;  and,  on  the  iall  of  Sttu- 
ensee,  and  of  his  friend  Brandt, 
the  Queen  was  divorced,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Kronborg.  She 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Cells 
in  Hanover,  where  she  died  in 
1775.  '  When  the  English  Min- 
ister at  Copenhagen  '  (Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir,  Robert  Keith  Murray) 
'  brought  an  order  for  her  enlarge- 
ment, which  he  had  obtained  by 
his  spirited  conduct,  she  was  sur- 
prised with  the  unexpected  inlel- 
ligeuce,  instantly  burst  into  a 
fiood  of  tears,  embraced  him  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  and  called  him 
her  deliverer.  After  a  abort  con- 
ference he  proposed  that  hei  Ma- 
jesty should  immediately  embark 
on  board  a  ship  that  was  waiting 
to  cany  her  from  a  kingdom  in 
which  she  had  experienced  such 
a  train  of  misfortunes.  But,  hov- 
ever  anxious  she  was  to  depart, 
one  circumstance  checked  the  ex- 
cess of  her  joy  :  a  few  months 
before  bet  imprisonment  she  was 
delivered  of  a  princess,  whom  she 
suckled  herself.  The  rearing  of 
this  child  had  been  her  only  com- 
fort, and  she  conceived  a  more 
than  parental  attachment  to  it  as 
the  constant  companion  of  her 
misery.  The  infant  was  afflicted 
with  the  measles,  and,  having 
nnised  it  with  unceasing  solici- 
tude, she  was  desirous  of  continu- 
ing her  attentions  and  care.  These 
circumstances  bad  so  endeared 
the  child  to  her  that,  when  an 
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Older  for  detaining  the  young 
piincess  was  intimated,  she  testi- 
fied the  strongest  emotions  of 
giief^  and  could  not,  for  some 
time,  be  prevailed  on  to  bid  a 
final  adieu.  At  length,  after  be- 
stowing repeated  caresses  on  this 
darling  object  of  her  affection,  she 
retired  to  the  vessel  in  an  agony 
of  despair,  and  remained  on  deck, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  palace  of 
Eronhory;^,  which  contained  her 
child,  until  darkness  intercepted 
the  view.  The  vessel  having  made 
little  way  during  night,  at  day- 
beak  she  observed,  with  fond 
satisfaction,  that  the  palace  was 
still  visible,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  the  cabin  as  long 
as  she  could  discover  the  faintest 
glimpse  of  the  battlements/  To 
the  last  the  Queen  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
her  absent  children;  she  made 
repeated  inquiries  after  them, 
I  and  was  delighted  with  receiv- 
ing the  minutest  accounts  of  their 
l^th,  amusements,  and  educa- 
tion. Having  obtained  their  por- 
traits, she  placed  them  in  her 
most  retired  apartment,  often 
apostrophised  them  as  if  present, 
snd  addressed  them  in  the  tender- 
est  manner.** 

Stniensee,  during  his  confine- 
inent,  was  treated  with  great 
inhumanity.  The  executions  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  a  field  to 
the  east  of  Copenhagen.  Brandt 
showed  the  greatest  courage,  and 
Straensee  the  most  evident  timid- 
ity. There  are  three  portraits  of 
Stroenaee  in  the  south-west  cor- 
nerroom  of  the  Rosenborg  Palace, 
and  one  of  Brandt. 

The  Kronborg  contains  a  large 
collection  of  pictures,  but  a 
fortress  is  not  well  adapted  to  be 
s  picture-gallery,  nor  are  such 
specimens  as  can  be  seen  appa- 
watly     very    important.      The 

•  Traveh  in  Drnmark,  By  W.  Coxe, 
(nakerton.)    Vol  vi.  pp.  294,  296. 


chapel  has  been  restored.  Be- 
neath the  castle,  Holger  Danske 
is  said  to  lie  waiting  to  come 
again,  like  Arthur  and  like  Bar- 
barossa. 

The  impressions  of  travellers, 
as  recorded  in  published  narra- 
tives, are  conflicting  as  to  Uel- 
singor.     Augustus  Hare  seems  to 
have  found  it  charming.     'The 
great  castle  of  Kronborg,'  he  says, 
*  rises,  with  many  towers  built  of 
gray  stone,  at  the  end  of  the  little 
town,  on  a  low  promontory  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea.      Stately 
avenues    surround    its   bastions, 
and  it  is  delightful  to  walk  upon 
the   platform    where    the     first 
scene  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  is 
laid,  and  to  watch  the  number- 
less ships  in  the  narrow  sound 
which  divides  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den.'    Mr.   Lower   says,   'Now, 
Elsinore  du^appointed  us.     True 
it  is  that  Elsinore  is  a  fine  old 
town  with  many  historical  associa- 
tions, and  many  relics  of  bygone 
ages.  .  . .  Altogether,  Elsinore  is 
the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left   out.'     Andersen 
was  brought  here  by  his  Slagelse 
master   when    he   obtained    the 
grammar-school  of  Helsingor.   '  I 
accompanied  him,'  Andersen  tells 
us,    'to  Helsingor,    one    of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  Denmark, 
close  by  the  sound,  which  here  is 
not  a  mile  broad,  and  seems  like 
a  blue    swelling   river  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.'     In  con- 
trast with  the  scenery  was  An- 
dersen's miserable  fortune.     His 
master  was  no  kind-hearted  one, 
characterised  the   poet's  'Dying 
Child '  as  sentimentality  and  ver- 
biage,   and    gave    vent    to   his 
passion.     'Had  he    acted  so  in 
the  belief  that  I  was  wasting  my 
time  in  versifying,  or  that  I  was 
a  character  that  required   to  be 
treated    harshly,     his   intention 
would  have  been  good ;  but  this 
he  dared  not  to  say.  . .  When,  at 
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jmrting,  I  tbanked  him  for  tbe 
kindncM  I  had  received,  the 
violent  man  cursed  me,  and  ended 
bj  sajing  that  I  never  should 
become  a  student,  that  my  verses 
would  become  mouldy  in  a  book- 
seller's warehouse,  and  that  I 
should  end  axj  days  in  a  mad- 
house, bhaddering  inwardly,  I 
left  him.'  In  later  years,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know,  a  gentler  in- 
fluence overcame  this  teacher  of 
HeUingor. 

Neat  Helsingbr  is  Marienlyst, 
a  bathing -place,  with  a  long 
Fandy  beach.  The  full  roll  of  the 
sea  is  felt,  and  there  is  here  not 
so  much  thq  luxaiy  of  the  heated 
waters  of  GlUckeburg  and  Klam- 
penborg  as  the  bracing  strength 
of  the  waves.of  our  own  northern 
coasts.  It  is  near  to  this  place 
that  Ophelia's  brook  is  shown. 
We  did  not  go  to  eee  it.  There 
are  several  houses  at  Marienlyst, 
and  the  usual  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  air  is  laden  nith  the 
scent  of  odorous  flowers,  but  now 
and  Bf^in  freshened  by  .the  salt 
breeze  from  the  sea.  We  found 
the  number  of  wasps  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  were  glad  to  beat 
a  letreat. 

If  one  goes  by  sea  to  Helsingbr 
it  is  well  to  return  by  train.  The 
train  ptasses  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  Zealand, 
and  lands  its  voyageun  in  Copen- 
hagen in  ample  time  for  the 
Tivuli  or  other  place  of  amusement. 

Another  pleasant  excursion 
from  Copenhagen  may  be  made  to 
the  palace  of  Fredericksbo^,  the 
station  for  which  is  Hillerod.  It 
can  be  taken  on  the  way  from  Hel- 
sinj^br  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to 
nia^e  a  second  journey  on  the  Zea- 
land line.  There  is  a  walk  of  some 
distance  through  tbe  clean  town 
of  Hillerod,  fur  the  palace  lies 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the 
station,  it  etauda  in  a  small 
lake,  being  built  on  three  islands. 


Originally  it  was  raised  by  Fred- 
eric II.,  about  1562,  but  Chiis- 
tiau  IV.  erected  an  almost  entirely 
new  edifice  in  tbe  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  a  terrible  fire  de- 
stroyed the  gieat«i  part  of  the 
interior,  along  with  many  naliooal 
objects  of  interest.  Coxe  thus 
describes  the  bnilding  aa  it  was 
in  his  time  :  '  It  is  an  enormous 
and  motley  pile  of  building, 
partly  of  red  brick  and  partly  of 
stone,  partly  Gothic  and  partly 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  built  round  three 
conrte,  each  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  moats  and  joined  by 
bridges.  The  principal  fafsde  is 
full  of  niches,  containing  bad 
statues.  In  the  inner  court  are 
two  stories  of  seven  arches,  con- 
structed with  stone  painted  black, 
and  pillars  of  dark  Norwegian 
marble.  This  appendage,  con- 
trasting with  the  red  brick,  pro- 
duces a  strange  effect ;  while  a 
profueion  of  gilding  and  maeay 
sculpture  diefigareB  rather  than 
adorns  the  building,'  The  pre- 
sent building  is  impoeing  and 
dignified,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
calm  water  which  inflects  each 
tower  and  turret,  and  backed  by 
tho  groves  of  beech  beyond  the 
lake,  in  the  soft  light  of  a  Donisb 
summer  evening  presents  a  very 
charming  picture.  '  The  situa- 
tion,' Coxe  says,  '  is  not  un- 
pleasant.' I  should  rather  f«sl 
inclined  to  write  that  it  is  most 
charming. 

The  coet  of  restoring  the  pslsce 
was  about  40,000/.  The  (.'hapel, 
which  was  rebuilt  from  plans  and 
drawings,  contains  an  altar  and  ■ 
pulpit,  both  of  ebony  adorned 
with  silver,  .  which  were  saved 
from  the  fire.  The  chapel  itself 
is  most  gorgeous  in  colouring,  »» 
are,  indeed,  most  of  the  Dunieh 
churches  ;  it  was  reconsecrated  iii 
1864.     White   and   gold   tiguns 
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adorn  each  beam  and  projection, 
and   the    eoats  of  arms  of  the 
Xnighta  of  the  Elephant  and  of 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  heaven- 
gifted  Dannebrog  adorn  the  walls. 
The  king's  closet,  which  in  the 
old  chapel  was  ornamented  with 
nnmeroua  pictures  and  carvings — 
the  carvings  by  Christian  IV. — 
is  now  most  interesting  from  the 
exquisite  paintings  of  Professor 
Bloch.    These  iUostrate    eventa 
in  the  life  of  Christ.     Each  is  a 
small  cabinet  picture,    finished 
with  a  radiancy  and  softness  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
idea.    So  far  as  completed  at  the 
date  of  onr  visit,  the  following 
US  the  subjects   treated   by  the 
punter :     '  The     Annunciation/ 
'Anna  and  Maiy,'  'The  Angels 
a[^)earing  to  the  Shepherds,'  'The 
Birth  of  Christ,'  '  The  Flight  into 
%pt,'   '  The   Slaughter  of  the 
-Innocents,'     'The    Baptism    by 
^ohn  the  Baptist,' '  The  Tempta- 
Uon  m  the  Wilderness,'  '  Christ 
teaching  in  the  Temple,'    'The 
Carriage   in    Cana    of   Galilee,' 
*  The  Blind    Man    restored    to 
^ight^'   'The    Sermon    on    the 
•Iklonnt^'    'The  Woman    of    Sa- 
<3iaria,'  'The    Expulsion    of  the 
^oney-changers,'  '  The  Transfigu- 
ration,' '  The  Eaising  of  Lazarus,' 
^  The  Last  Sapper,'  '  The  Agony 
the  Glarden/ '  The  Crucifixion,' 
The   Burial    in    the   Tomb  of 
■oseph,' '  The  Eesurrection.' 

is  we  stood  in  this  hammer 
"At  last  bright  rays  of  an  August 
son  streamed  through  one  of  the 
windows  upon  the  snowy  gar- 
i&ents  of  the  angel  of  the  Resur- 
leeiion  and  ihe  glorified  face  of 
Chost  It  intensified  the  beauti- 
fnljand,  before  the  perfection  of 
(oneh  and  colour,  criticism  was 
disarmed.  We  agreed  it  was  alone 
wetth  the  journey  to  Denmark  to 
see  those  paintings  in  the  king's 
closet. 


In  former  times  the  palace  con-  ^ 
tained  a  gallery  of  the  mythic 
kings  of  Denmark,  like  that  in 
Holyrood  of  the  mythic  Scottish 
kings,  which  still  perplex  the 
youthful  student  of  history. 

The  Hotel  Leidersdorf  is  oppo- 
site Fredericksborg,  and  to  it  the 
visitor  should  betake  himself  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Let  him  take  a  chair  at  one  of 
the  little  green  tables  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  look  at  the  roof 
of  the  palace.  By  and  by  he  will 
see  a  rook  begin  to  torn  in  the 
clear  evening  sky,  and  presently 
it  settles  on  the  topmost  pinnacle. 
A  few  minutes  and  another  rook 
arrives,  and,  cawing  as  he  passes 
his  lofty  brother,  settles  on  a 
lower  tower ;  then  another  comes, 
and  then  another  and  another, 
until  the  air  is  dark  with  rooks, 
and  discordant  with  the  caws  of 
a  veritable  rook  parliament  A 
little  after  eight  o'clock  all  take 
their  departure.  This,  night 
after  night,  is  the  famous  habit 
of  the  Fredericksborg  rooks. 

Further  along  the  line  is  Fre- 
densborgwith  its  celebrated  parkf 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
On  pedestals  are  placed  figures 
representing  Norwegian  peasants 
in  national  costumes.  The  name 
of  the  palace — finished  in  1720 — 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  peaoe  which  ended  the  eleven 
years'  war  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  was  here  concluded. 

There  are  numerous  other  possi- 
ble excursions :  to  Charlottenlund, 
a  park  which  surrounds  a  royal 
residence;  to  Bernstorff,  the  seat 
of  the  great  statesman  who  suc- 
ceeded Struensee,  but  with  a 
government  of  a  very  different 
kind;  to  Lyngby,  where  the 
palace  of  the  Queen  Dowager  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  *  Beautiful 
Boses ' — Sorgen/ri. 

W.  a.  BLiLOK. 
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CHAPTER  XLVir. 

VUICH  DR.  JCBILKE  AND  MRS. 
iARHADUKB  COKTERBr,  JKST, 
ttOW  EARNEST,  AND  FINALLY 
ATCH  A  PLOT. 

:  effect  of  this  Budden  diaclo- 
upon  Major  Sanctuai?  wsb 
noie  profound  than  Mrs.  Mar- 
^uke  had  expected.  The  Major 
lally  drooped,  and  all  hia  con- 
ation fled.  He  walked  b^ 
self,  made  the  poorest  pra- 
«  of  eating,  and  so  vieibly  had 
spirits  departed  that  Victoria, 
I  was  atajing  with  him,  con- 
sd  Mra.  Maimaduke  with  groat 
iety  as  to  the  possible  cause 
this  depression.  An  elder 
her  of  the  Major  had  died  ten 
«  before  of  paralysis,  a  com- 
Qt  which  was  in  the  family, 
Victoria  not  unnatural]; 
ed  that  a  similar  attack  was 
ending  over  her  father.  N^o 
ler  had  ahe  expressed  this  fear 
Irs.  Marmaduke  than  the  old 
'  was  aa  much  disturbed  as  the 
Hitherto  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
watched  with  satisfaction  the 
ring  uneaainesa  and  remorse 
er  former  lover.  She  had  no 
ibis  pleasure  in  his  sufferings, 
she  welcomed  sny  sign  that 
ffaa  not  quite  heartless.  In 
word,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  had 
a  lingering  tenderness  for  the 
or.  So  when  Victoria  hinted 
osaihilities  of  paralyaia,  Mrs. 
maduke  took  quite  a  new 
r  of  the  matter,  and  resolved 


at  once  to  ronse  the  old  gentle- 
man out  of  the- stupor  of  r^nt 
into  which  be  bad  sank. 

She  disoovered  her  identity  to 
him  on  Tnesday.  For  a  whole 
week  he  maintained  his  mood; 
and  troubled  demeanour.  The 
Tuesday  following  he  came  doim 
to  breakfiist  looking  really  ill,  and 
Victoria  herself  was  pale  utd 
anxious.  Something  must  be 
done.  Mrs.  Marmaduke  saliied 
,out  to  consult  her  trusty  friendi 
X)r.  Jubilee,  whom  ahe  found  in 
his  surgery,  engaged,  not  with 
a  patient  nor  with  his  componnd- 
ing,  but  washing  some  of  his 
particular  bottles.  He  atood  over 
a  steaming  tub,  wearing  a  green 
apron  np  to  his  armpits,  and  in- 
stead of  being  disconcerted  at  the 
old  Ifkdy's  entrance  seemed  to  re- 
lish the  sight  of  her  amazingly 

'  Washing  my  bottles,  madam !' 
he  said,  explaining  bis  laboun, 
while  with  a  huge  phial  in  hi^ 
right  band,  and  a  wet  bmsh  in 
his  left,  he  advanced  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  Accept  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  if 
you  please,  madam,  the  remainder 
being  either  engaged  or  dirty.  In 
either  case,  madam,  unfit  for  con- 
tact with  the  snowy  white  that 
is  stretched  out  to  meet  me.' 

Saying  which,  the  Doctor  made 
one  of  his  formal  bows,  of  a  cha- 
racter so  elaborate  that,  smidet 
its  complications,  his  green  spron 
came  off  and  fell  about  his  feet 

'  Doctor,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  uid 
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vitb  a  giaTifcy  nnnsnal  in  their 
conyeiBatioiiSy  which  were  geser- 
allj  made  up  of  retort  and  raillery, 
'I  want  to  consult  jou  this 
morning.  Major  Sanctuary — ' 

'HI,  madam!  liver)  Touch 
0' gout  I  Very  pleased  to  hear  it, 
madam.  Very — very  pleased  to 
Hear  it !  Don't  call  me  in,  madam, 
Bon't  send  for  Jeremy  Jubilee. 
He  could  not  treat  the  case  with 
composure  and  professional  in- 
tegrity. I  should  very  much  like 
to  eee  Major  Sanctuary  with  his 
toe  in  flannel.  Do  him  a  world 
of  good,  madam.  Set  the  con- 
science going.  No ;  don't  apply 
to  me»  madam,  for  fear  I  should 
make  him  worse.' 

'  Doctor,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said 
gravely,  as  b^iure,  *  he  does  really 
seem  to  feel  his  conduct  very  much. 
I  question  if  I  was  right — in  my 
own  house,  you  know — to  put  him 
in  such  a  position.  Eeally  I 
never  expected  to  see  him  moved 
as  he  is — stricken,  Doctor.  He 
leaUy  is  stricken !' 

'Humbug,  my  dear  madam, 
humbug  f  replied  Dr.  Jubilee,  busy 
again  over  his  tub.  *  You  wo- 
men are  made  to  be  deceived 
by  us  men.  You  were  specially 
fabricated,  my  dear  madam,  to 
meet  our  requirements.  Your 
sex  is  an  article  made  to  order, 
and  the  order  was  for  something 
that  men  could  deceive  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.  The  port- 
wine  of  my  respectable  friend 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  has  tho  true 
bees-wing,'  the  Doctor  continued, 
waving  a  bottle  in  the  air  and 
haranguing  with  great  enjoyment. 
'Her  claret  has  the  finest  bou- 
quet Her  champagne  delights 
the  eye  and  the  palate.  Mrs. 
Marmaduke's  cook  knows  how  to 
overload  the  human  system  in  the 
most  enticing  way.  Mis.  Mar- 
maduke herself  is  a  most  agree- 
able companion.  Fancy  a  lean  hun- 
gry Major  quartering  himself  on 


this  lady  for  three  months  in  every 
blessed  year — and  his  daughter 
too  :  not  that  I  insinuate  a  syl- 
lable against  the  young  woman — 
not  a  solitary  syllable.  Then 
fancy  that  Major  unable  to  quarter 
himself  on  this  lady  again.  O 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, you  woman  bom  to  be 
deceived,  in  order  to  avert  such 
a  calamity  one  of  us  men  bom 
to  deceive  would  feign  a  deal  of 
remorae.  You  have  heard  of 
cupboard  love,  ain't  you  1  Well, 
madam,  there  is  a  sister  grace, 
not  hitherto  recognised  by  divines, 
called  cupboard  repentance.  And 
that  is  your  Major's  repentance, 
madam.  Gratitude's  a  sense  of 
favours  to  come,  ain't  itf  And 
penitence  is  a  sense  of  whipping 
to  come,  madam  ;  at  least,  in  such 
subjects  as  your  Major.  Major, 
indeed  minor !' 

*  Dr.  Jeremy  Jubilee  I'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  said,  with  mingled 
gravity  and  irony, '  what  a  cynic 
you  are — or  wish  to  be  thought ! 
Like  all  real  cynics  your  bark  is 
worse  than  your  bite.  I, know 
well  that  if  you  saw  a  man  sorry 
for  a  fault  you  would  forgive  and 
forget  as  soon  as  any  one  living — 
sooner  than  a  thousand  talking 
fellows,  who  would  call  what  you 
have  said  just  now  inhuman  and 
irreligious.' 

'A  fault  against  myself  I 
might,'  the  Doctor  said  doubt- 
fully. *  But,  madam,  to  forgive 
the  injuries  done  to  one's  friends 
is  very  hard.' 

.  '  A  splendid  cynic !'  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke cried  out. 

'  Especially,  madam,'  the  Doc- 
tor said,  ^  an  injury  done  to  the 
best  and  kindest  of  women.' 

The  Doctor  said  this  with  a 
touch  of  real  emotion,  so  much  as 
to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
had  done  him  a  great  kindness  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  Mrs. 
Marmaduke    seized    his    serious 
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of  our  love,  ah.  Doctor,  my  pas- 
sion burned  and  flamed  in  my 
breast !  I  felt  as  if  I  hated  him 
afresh.     I  hoped  to  see  him  no 

'For  that,'  said  Dr.  JabiJee 
deliberately,  '1  like  you  »ery 
mnch.' 

'  All  very  tine,  my  friend,'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  continued;  'but  it 
vaa  not  ri^ht ;  I  knew  it.  Old 
woman  as  I  am,  I  went  ap  to  m; 
room,  and  threw  myself  on  my 
knees,  and  I  asked  (lod  to  help 
me  to  forgive  it  all,  down  to  the 
very  last  pang  and  sting  of  le- 
sentment.' 

'  And  for  that,  madam,'  the 
Doctor  said,  examining  his  bottls 
Tery  cloaely, '  for  that,  madam,  I 
like  you  still  more.' 

'  And  my  prayer  was  answered. 
Doctor,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
gently.  '  And  all  the  resentment 
of  all  thoBe  years  is  gone — gone  ts 
if  it  had  never  been.' 

'  Well,"  the  little  Doctor  wid 
emphatically,  '  I  wonder  if  the 
Creator  is  ever  proud  of  His  work 
when  He  makes  a  good  woman  1' 

'An  old  woman,  Doctor,'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  answered,  shaking 
ber  head  ;  '  a  rough  woman,  a 
woman  fall  of  strong  passions  and 
stormy  tempers !' 

'  A  woman  whose  heart  is 
young,'  cried  the  Doctor,  with 
great  warmth ;  '  a  woman  who 
has  no  faults  except  those  that 
belong  to  generous  flesh  and  blood; 
a  woman  more  to  be  admired — a 
thousand  limes — than  when  she 
was  in  her  beauty's  bloom !' 

Whether  Dr.  Jubilee's  iantsatic 
carri^e  was  a  matter  of  whimsical 
affectation  or  not,  no  one  could 
telL  He  was  in  earnest  now ;  but 
it  was  comical  to  see  him  caper 
over  the  floor,  with  twenty  pre- 
poBteroua  bows,  to  kiss  the  old 
lady's  hand,  which  he  did  with  as 
much  ceremony  aa  if  she  bad  bean 
the  Queen. 
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'And  now,  Doctor,'  she  said, 
not  at  all  surpriaed,  'how  am  I 
to  deal  with  the  Major  1' 

'  0,  as  to  the  Major/  the  Doctor 
answered,  *I  think,  with  a  little 
artifice,  we  can  bring  him  round. 
I^t  me  Fee.  I  believe  I  have  got 
a  comical  idea.'  And  the  liltle 
Doctor,  sitting  down  on  a  chair, 
laughed  heartily. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

IK  WHICH  THB  MEDICINAL  QUALI- 
TIES OF  GOOD  SENSE  AND  GOOD 
LAUGHTER  ARE  DEMONSTRATED. 

Just  an  hour  after,  as  Major 
Sanctaaiy  was  sitting  moodily  in 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  library,  a£Pect- 
ing  to  read  the  newspaper,  bat 
in  leality  retracing  the  iorgotten 
pathways  of  his  early  love,  who 
should  walk  into  the  room  but 
Mis.  Marmaduke  herself!  The 
old  lady,  without  a  word  to  him, 
stalked  up  to  the  sofa,  and  sitting 
down  upon  it,  broke  into  a  peal 
of  most  surprising  laughter.  The 
Major  looked  up  wondering.  Him 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  noticed  not  by 
a  glance ;  but  off  she  went  again, 
laugh  upon  laugh,  as  if  she  were 
mad,  or  touched  secretly  by  some 
ludicrous  idea  of  irresistible  drol- 
lery and  edge. 

*My  good  madam,'  the  Major 
said  at  last,  '  has  anything  hap- 
pened f 

'  Nothing,  nothing,'  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke replied,  with  diflBculty. 
'  To  be  quite  outspoken,  Major,  I 
was  laughing  at  you.' 

'At  me,  madam!'  the  Major 
exclaimed,  laying  his  paper  down 
with  a  face  full  of  inquiry. 

*  At  you — at  nobody  else  I'  cried 
Mia.  Marmaduke ;  and  before  she 
^uld  utter  another  syllable  she 
'as  caught  by  a  fresh  gust  of 
Uughter,  which  made  her  speech- 
hn  fiar  the  time ;  and  so  infectious 


is  pure  laughter  unexplained  that 
even  the  moody  Major  could  not 
maintain  his  seriousness,  but 
smiled,  then  cackled  a  faint  laugh, 
and  at  last  joined  fully  in  Ma, 
Marmaduke's  merriment. 

'  Though  what  you  are  laughing 
at^'  he  said,  with  something  of  his 
accustomed  spirit,  'especially  in. 
me,  I  cannot  guess.' 

*  Why,  Major/  replied  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  trying  to  sober  her- 
self, '  it  tickles  me  to  see  you  so 
much  out  of  spirits  and  depressed, 
because  —  because '  —  here  Mm 
Marmaduke  had  a  slight  relapse — 
*  because  you  threw  me  off  long 
ago.' 

'Well,  haye  I  not  reason  to 
regret  it,  madam  f  the  Major 
asked,  not  at  all  able  to  surmise 
how  Mrs.  Marmaduke  was  going 
to  explain  herself. 

'  Why,  my  dear  Major,' said  Mrs, 
Marmaduke,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm  in  a  confidential  way,  and  now 
speaking  seriously,  like  a  woman 
of  the  world,  '  ozdy  just  think,  if 
we  had  married  at  that  time,  what 
a  couple  we  should  have  made  1 
A  boy  and  a  girl.  A  boy  without 
a  penny,  and  a  girl  without  a 
penny  !  Where  should  we  have 
been  now,  I  wonder)  In  our 
graves  probably,  worn  with  family 
cares  and  the  battle  against  po« 
verty.' 

'  The  battle  against  poverty !' 
the  Major  said,  echoing  her  sen- 
tence with  a  sigh  and  an  involun- 
tary glance  at  his  own  shabby 
coat.  '  Thank  God,  neither  of  us 
knows  anything  about  that !' 

'Here  am  I,'  continued  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  'a  hale  happy  old 
woman,  with  plenty  of  money  for 
myself,  and  plenty  to  spend  on 
others.  I  can  look  back  over  a 
life  which  has  had  in  it  enough 
sorrow  to  make  the  repose  of 
evening  joy.  I  often  think,  when 
I  remember  my  days,  all  I  have 
seen,  and  all  the  changes,  and  then 
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consider  my  quiet  home  here,  and 
the  prospect  of  peace  to  the  end  of 
life— why,  I  of^n  think,  Major — ' 
Mn.  M&rmaduke  had  quite  for- 
gotten her  laughter,  and  was 
speaking  with  almost  pathetic 
eamectneM — '  I  olten  think  that 
I  am  an  ongrateful  old  woman 
not  to  thank  God  more  constantly 
for  His  goodness  to  me.' 

'  StiU,'  the  Major  remained, 
'granting  all  that,  I  do  not  see 
why  you  laughed — at  me.' 

'Because  you  are  moping  and 
aighing,'  replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
bnskly.  '  Moping  and  sighing 
over  a  cataatrophe  which  was  no 
catastrophe  at  all,  hut  a  great 
blessing  to  us  both.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said, 
with  a  reflective  fiice,  '  there  is 
something  in  what  you  say.' 

'  Let  bygones  he  bygones,'  said 
Uis.  Uarmadoke  heartily.  '  Fret 
yourself  no  more  about  the  past. 
We  are  friends  now,  and  let  ua 
remain  so.' 

'It  is  not  so  easy,'  he  said, 
hesitating. 

'Easy  enough,'  she  answered. 
'  You  are  paying  yourself  far  too 
fine  a  compliment.  I  got  a  better 
husband  than  you  would  ever 
hare  made,' 

'  Quite  true,  madam,'  the  M^or 
siud,  receiving  this  flattering 
speech  without  any  sign  of  morti- 
fication ;  '  I  was  the  making  of  a 
perfect  tiger.' 

'  You  might  have  turned  out  a 
downright  bad  h  us  baud.' 

'  Perfectly  true.' 

'  Gambled.' 

'  I^othing  more  probable.' 

'Taken  to  wine.' 

■  No  man  can  be  sure  of  not 
taking  to  it.' 

'  Perhaps  nin  away  from  me 
with  a  handsome  widow.' 

'  No,'  the  Msjor  said,  putting 
up  his  hand.  *  Do  not  say  that, 
madam,  if  you  please.' 

'  Anyway,  not  made  me  happy.' 


'  There,  madam,  I  go  with  joo. 
Probably  not,'    ' 

'That  being  so,'  eud  Mn. 
Marmadake, '  yon  must  not  won- 
der if  I  laugh  at  you.  Here  joo 
sit  mourning  over  an  event  which 
has  averted  so  many  possible  evila 
and  insured  such  certain  benefits. 
Major,  Major,  be  yourself  again ! 
Depend  upon  it  you  will  pleus 
me  more  than  if  you  sighed  and 
groaned  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

'  Do  you  meaA  it,  ma'am  t  lh« 
M^or  said,  looking  up  with  th« 
first  gleam  of  his  old  self  that 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  seen  since 
the  eventful  day,  '  because  if  yon 
mean  it,  I  shall  obey.' 

'  Honestly,  I  meau  it,'  she  re- 
plied.    'Nay,  I  command  it  I' 

*  You  command  it,  ma'am  T  the 
Major  cried,  slapping  the  taUe 
like  his  old  self.  *  Then  only  one 
course  is  open :  if  you  will  give 
me  till  dinner-time,  I  pledge  jon 
my  word  that  yon  shall  see  me  a£ 
I  was — at  this  hour,  this  day 
week — when  I  stepped  out  of 
that  ramshackle  fly  at  this  door, 
little  expecting — so  much  I  may 
be  allowed  to  Bay — little  eipect- 
ing  what  was  to  follow.' 


CHAPTEK  XLIX. 

MAJOR  SANCIUABl'S  OFINIOKS  OS 
EDCCATION,  AND  ON  CSBIAIS 
WOMKS  AND  UBK. 

Major  Sanctuabt  kept  his 
■word.  To  Victoria's  Rteat  ear- 
prise,  he  marched  into  Uis  draw- 
ing-room that  evening  with  his 
old  hint  of  a  swa^er,  his  held 
high  in  air,  and  his  speech  of  the 
familiar  kind  both  in  manner  anil 
matter.  The  poor  girl  loved  het 
father  tenderly,  and  she  was  mnch 
relieved  when  she  saw  him  step 
up  to  offer  Mrs.  Marmaduke  his 
arm  with  all  his  accustomed  spirit 
and  elegance.    In  the  diniog-tooDi 
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lie  Major,  exhilarated  by  the 
meata  and  the  wines,  broke  out 
in  fresh  yiyacitj,  and  sent  forth 
Btreams  of  talk  and  anecdote,  nntil 
he  reminded  Victoria  of  a  garden 
foQotain  playing  under  high  pres- 
sue.  And  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
listened,  and  glanced  at  the  young 
girl  with  a  reassuring  look,  which 
s^inified  '  All  is  well ;'  and  Vic- 
totia  felt  perfectly  happy. 

The  Major's  fnskiness  of  man- 
ner most  have  affected  his  usually 
moderate  appetite  for  wine,  as  he 
applied  himself  to  the  decanters 
with  nnusual  freedom.  Being  an 
abstemious  man  by  rule,  like  all 
such  he  suffered  £rom  temporary 
excess  far  more  than  habitual 
offenderB.  Still,  the  Major  was 
too  well-bred  to  forget  himself 
seriously;  and  he  managed  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  a  lo- 
quacious levity,  which  cTen  for 
him  was  somewhat  excessive. 

Victoria  felt  a  little  nervous 
about  what  be  might  say  next, 
and  thought  ahe  would  begin  a 
dialogue  with  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
upon  a  subject  not  likely  to  in- 
terest him.  So  when  he  sank  in- 
to a  momentary  silence  she  made 
a  remark  upon '  modem  ^ucation.' 
Poor  Victoria's  mind  was  full  of 
that  topic,  for  her  Bob  was  per^ 
petually  lamenting  his  uninstruct- 
ed  condition,  which  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  his  success 
in  life.  Indeed,  Bob  Sanctuary, 
"whose  only  prospect  was  an  en- 
cumbered estate,  and  who  could 
luirdly  write  a  letter  without  mis- 
spelling the  two-syllable  words, 
was  a  kind  of  illustration  by 
inyersion  of  the  old  saw  that 
'knowledge  is  power/  Now,  old- 
fashioned  Mrs.  Marmaduke  dis- 
liked 'modem  education ;'  and  new- 
fashioned  Victoria,  with  her  breast 
foil  of  sighs  for  the  useless  Bob 
she  loved  so  dearly,  maintained 
with  uiLtisaal  boldness  that  an 
ignorant  man  was  like  one  who 


has  lost  a  sense.  And  thus  the 
talk  was  proceeding  between  the 
two  ladies,  when  the  Major,  after 
listening  to  a  few  sentences,  sud- 
denly slapped  the  table  with  his 
hand  like  a  man  surprised  by  a 
sudden  idea. 

'  Talking  of  modem  education,' 
he  said,  '  I  have  a  most  amusing 
little  cucumstance  to  telL' 

He  feathered  himself  up  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  coming  anecdote. 

'  There  is  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  one  Mrs.  Badger,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dawe  family,  of  whom 
you  no  doubt  have  heard.  She 
married  Badger,  a  fellow  with 
some  good  blood  in  his  veins,  I 
can  toll  you,  ma'am;  in  fact, 
Badger,  by  his  grandfather,  was 
remotely  connected  with  the  Duke 
of  Berkshire,  only — however,  we 
had  better  not  push  that  farther, 
all  the  parties  being  dead  and 
gone.  Well,  ma'am,  this  Badger 
has  a  son  by  my  friend,  and  a 
more  stupid  walking-pace  donkey 
sort  of  lad  you  could  not  find. 
The  father  and  mother  decided 
that  the  boy  would  never  earn 
his  salt ;  but  he  was  a  steady  lad, 
and  the  only  expense  he  put  'em 
to  was  candles.' 

'  Candles,  Major !' 

'  Candles,  ma'am,  I  pledge  you 
my  solemn  word :  sometimes  as 
many  as  three  pounds  of  "  fours  " 
in  a  week  I  It  went  on  until,  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  the  impression 
got  abroad  that  the  lad  had  upset 
his  mind  by  reading  about  the 
Esquimaux.  But  it  was  nothing 
of  that  sort.  One  day  the  lad 
bolts  out  without  his  hat,  bangs 
the  doors  after  him,  and  not  a 
word  was  heard  of  him  for  a 
month.  The  friends  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  uneasy  at  the  lad's 
not  turning  up,  when  back  he 
comes,  and  tells  them  that  he  had 
been  to  London  and  got  examined, 
and  was  pensioned,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  for  his  cleverness  at 
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ndon  Uaivenitf.  Three 
1  a  year,  I  understand, 
iut«rly,  and  not  a  singlo 
on  from  year's  end  to  yew's 


in  what  do  thej  examine 
young  men !  —  anything 
Ji  anything  usefftH' 
II,  ma'aiD,  as  to  what  they 
B  them  in,'  the  Major  re- 
troking  his  chin  and  not 

on  at  all  so  fluently,  'it 

BO  easy  to  explain,    oar 

being  BO  diffiirenl  from 
But  you  see,  ma'am,  titen 
tain  parta  of  the  Latin 
IT  —  the  conclutiing  poi- 
which  gel  overlooked  ia 
JEBUre  of  early  education, 
Be  little  matters  have  to  be 
ter.  And  there  is  Homer, 
Place,  and  Vii^l,  and — and 

works  of  the  hind  that 
»e  looked  into.  The  one 
a  is  that  everything  most 
ient,  for  a  really  sound 
I  education  must  have  uo- 
1  it  except  what  is  ancient,' 
I  they  particular  about  ma- 
les T  inquired  Mrs.  Mar- 
i.  'That  need  to  be  a 
ibject  long  ago.' 
hematics,  ma'am  1  the  Major 
id,  getting  a  little  red  in 
«.    'I  believe  the  young 

are  asked  a  few  questions 
it  ve  call  mixed  mathe- 
The  examiners  are  very 
lai  about  the  mathematics 
lixed.' 

n  glad  you  mentioned  it,' 
larmaduke    said,   with   a 

smile  on  het  lip, '  for  I  al- 

ant  to  know  what  is  meant 

.  expression,  mixed  mathe- 

Do  explain  it  to  me.' 

dear  ma'am,  that  is  not 
,'  the  Major  replied,  cough- 
1  growing  very  uncomfort- 
'The.  difficulty  is  that  the 
mathematics  aie — perhaps 


I  had  better  state  it  in  this  way — 
mathematics  taken  all  together. 
No,  you  will  not  aee  it  that  way 
either.  Why,  ma'am,'  the  Major 
cried,  with  an  expostulating  air, '  if 
yon  do  not  understand  wlut  plain 
mathemaiics  are,  how  can  I  mike 
you  see  what  they  are  when  mixett  I 
In  fact,  ma'am,  it  is  a  compli- 
cated question. 

'  Perhaps  this  is  the  clearest 
way  of  putting  it :  the  lad  goes 
into  the  examination-room,  hanj^j 
his  hat  up  on  a  peg,  and  sits  dovrn. 
Paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  set  be- 
fore him.  Then  the  examiuer 
comes  in.  ^i^^t,  ho  sets  him  a 
questioa  in  Euclid,  then  in  alge- 
bra, then  in  that  subject  the  name 
of  which  has  for  the  moment  es- 
caped me — conic  suctions— mc- 
tions,  I  mean — no,  I  believe  it  is 
auctions ;  however,  that  ia  a  mat' 
ter  of  secondary  importance.  Tbeu 
follows  another  little  affair,  ma'am, 
which  you  will  scarcely  under- 
stand, called  trigonometry;  and 
in  this  way,  by  judiciously  mii- 
ing  them  all  up  together,  you  get 
what  you  call  your  mixed  mcthe- 
mstics  ;  in  fact' — the  Major  now 
had  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
extricated  himself  from  a  predica- 
ment— '  the  expression  is  a  kind 
of  abbreviation,  ma'am,  and  of  no 
practical  importance.  The  only 
reason  they  mention  it  at  all  ia 
that  if  they  did  not  openly  say  tbe 
mathematics  were  to  be  mixed, 
the  student  might  expect  only 
one  kind;  and  in  pnbUc  exami- 
nations, ma'am,'  the  Major  grew 
quite  confident  and  even  vehe- 
ment now,  'everything  most  be 
above  board,  or  where  are  yonf 

'  And  so  the  young  fellow  got 
his  three  hundred  a  year,'  said 
Mrs.  Marmadake.  '  How  clever 
be  moat  be !' 

'Well,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said, 
'  yon  may  soon  see  tbe  yoDi^  fel- 
low for  yourself.  We  are  going 
to  be  very  gay  in  Tickenham.    X 
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BftTB  spread  the  fame  of  your  won- 
deifdl  wateiB  until  I  believe  half 
tlie  town  of  Middleboroogh  is 
coming  over  here,  for  health, 
ma'am,  for  health.  Now  let  me 
eoojit  np.' 

The  Major  pat  up  his  forefinger 
against  his  cheek  with  a  reflective 
air. 

'The  two  ^iss  Walsinghama 
are  coming' 
*  What  I  those  wealthy  girls  V 
^The  same,  ma*am.  Rolling  in 
riches ;  positively  rolling,  I  pledge 
joa  my  word.  With  them  comes 
the  respectable  Mrs.  Badger,  a 
▼orthy  person,  but  peppery ;  in- 
deed, considering  the  quality  of 
the  lady's  temper,  I  may  say  cay- 
emie-peppeiy.  With  her  comes 
her  husband,  and  that  remarkable 
lad  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing. That  makes  five,  I  think.' 
The  Major  paused  for  a  moment. 
*  Xext  comes  the  Euddock  family.' 
Here  the  Major  looked  at  his 
daughter,  and  huB  daughter  looked 
at  her  plate. 

'Mrai  Ruddock,'  the  Major  con- 
tinued, still  looking  steadfastly  at 
Victoria,  Ms  a  charming  person. 
Her  husband  is  also— a  peraoTL 
I  do  not  apply  the  term  *'  charm- 
ing" to  him,  because,  ma'am,  we 
leserve  that  adjective  for  your 
sex.  But  he  is' — this  the  Major 
said  with  an  indifferent  air,  such 
as  becomes  a  judicial  mind — '  he 
is  a  self-made  man.  l^ow,  ma'am, 
when  you  soberly  consider  tht 
tradition,  the  ancestry,  the  blood, 
^  five-pound  notes  that  are  re- 
quired to  make  one  of  us' — this 
the  Major  said  with  a  sort  of  Nor- 
man Conquest  air — '  then  you  be- 
gin to  feel  a  respect  for  a.  man 
vho  makes  himselL  Ruddock 
has  made  himself;  and  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  many  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  by  her  he  has 
issue  a  son  and  a  daughter.  We 
shall  speak  of  the  son,  and  to  the 
dau^ter    we    shall    return  pre- 


sently.' The  Major  here,  led  by 
the  subject,  fell  into  an  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  the  Peerage. 
*•  The  son,  Mr.  Eugene  Ruddock — ' 

Here  the  Major  paused,  and  re- 
garded his  daughter  more  fixedly 
than  ever. 

'If  I  were  asked  to  put  my 
finger  on  a  young  man  who  is  a 
model  of  all  the  graces  and  the 
virtues,  I  should  put  it  on  Eugene 
RuddocL  If  I  had  ever  had  a 
son/  the  Major  went  on,  growing 
bold,  '  I  should  like  him  to  have 
been  such  as  Mr.  Eugene  Rud- 
dock.' 

Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with  her  eyes 
turning  from  father  to  daughter, 
understood  all  this  perfectly  well. 

'  A  model  young  manl'  the  Ma- 
jor cried,  filling  his  glass.  '  A 
pattern  !  a  perfect  peacock ! — I 
mean  phoenix,  but  those  con- 
founded birds  are  always  jumping 
about  in  one's  head.  The  sort  of 
young  man  you  see  once  in  a  cen- 
tury. No,  by  the  way,  that  is  an 
aloe-tree.  He  is  coming  also,'  the 
Major  continued,  as  the  others 
did  not  speak.  '  That  brings  our 
number  up  to  eight  And  be- 
sides him,  my  cousin,  Sir  John 
Sanctuary;  only  he  often  visits 
this  place,  and  with  him  his  son 
Robert.' 

ELind  Mrs.  Marmaduke  noticed 
Victoria's  fiekce  as  this  name  was 
uttered. 

'  Ten  in  all,  ma'am,  coming  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  your  town, 
and  to  try  the  air  and  the  Waters 
and  the  scenery,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  hospitality  of  my  good 
friend  if  she  will  extend  it  to  them.' 

'  How  gay  we  shall  be  !'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  remarked. 

^  Gay,  ma'am  1'  cried  the  Major, 
'  gay  is  not  the  word  1  The  street 
will  be  a  perfect  Row  !  we  shall 
have  carriages  rolling  up  and  down 
every  minute.  Money  will  be 
spent ;  the  name  of  Tickenham 
waters  will  go  blazing  abroad.     I 


not  be  Tsij  gretUy  sar- 
rit  is  the  making  of  the 

Mrs.  Hamad  uke  and 
i  rose  and  left  the  room, 
ijor,  left  alone,  looked  for 
int  at  the  deoanten ;  re- 
shook  his  head;  then, 
cUret-glasa  with  water,  he 
it  with  great  gravity,  and 

0  thia  prudent  behaviour, 
red  the  drawing-room  a  few 

1  later  with  an  even  step, 
lead,  and  a  tamer  tongue ; 
told  no  more  stories  that 


lite  of  Dr.  Jubilee's  jocose 
ons,  Sholto  found  the 
tam  practice  very  much 
mind.  The  young  physi- 
]  on  hiB  side  youth,  cheer- 
hope,  and  a  high  pur- 
ife  was  fresh  to  him,  and 
lire  impetus  carried  him 
over  the  rough  places  of  a 
doctor's  practice.  High 
<  and  low  practice,  he  took 
came.  Merrily  he  footed 
1  wet  fields,  down  muddy 
cross  bare  commons  where 
id  rain  beat  together  upon 
ffarer.  Nothing  lowered 
its.  The  most  exacting  of 
rei  patients  could  not  dis- 
B  good-humour.  He  won 
dy'a  heart,  rich  and  poor ; 
r.  Jubilee,  marking  this, 
iding  too  that  the  young 
always  upheld  his  princi- 
mtation  with  loyalty,  whis- 
a  Mrs.  Marmadnke  more 
ce  that  the  lad  was  quite 
away,  madam,  in  this  hole- 
'all  sort  of  place, 
o  did  not  think  eo.  He 
mother  in  his  home,  and 
Lt  of  her  tranquil  face  was 


reward  enoagh  for  any  privation 
be  might  undergo.  Margaret  Alex- 
ander was  in  a  kind  of  second 
youth,  so  had  ber  reviving  satis- 
faction  adorned  her  later  yean. 
Without  Baying  a  ayllabte  about 
blood  or  descent,  abe  had  some- 
bow  impressed  the  Tkkenham 
folk  with  a  sense  of  her  gentility; 
and  people  who,  hearing  Uio  young 
doctor  had  a  mother,  expected 
to  meet  some  faded  dame  of  ob- 
scure manners  and  donbtfiil  gram- 
mar, could  not  restrain  thor  sur- 
prise wbeu,  tempted  to  call  at 
last,  they  met  this  quiet  dignified 
woman,  who  held  her  little  draw* 
ing-room  like  a  lady  of  the  land. 

At  last  it  oozed  ont  that  the 
widow  was  a  real  and  actuil 
Dawe ;  and  some  one  in  the  toim 
who  read  English  bistoiy  discover- 
ed that  three  hundred  years  before, 
the  Dawee  had  been  known  to 
fame  for  blood  and  bravery  and 
other  qualities  of  the  heroic  ages. 
Immediately  Mrs.  Alexander  and 
ber  son  became  the  rage  in  the 
place,  and  one  and  all  declared 
that  from  the  very  first  they  had 
seen,  in  both  mother  and  son,  a 
something  which  is  always  foond 
in  every  person  who  is  a  'Who' 
indeed. 

Hard  and  well  Sholto  worked 
at  his  profession.  The  meanest 
dmdgery  he  did  not  disdain. 
Deep  in  the  early  morning  he 
would  be  found  taking longwallu 
to  remote  villages  to  Bee  his  pa- 
tients, and  thus  get  home  again  for 
the  work  of  the  day.  He  would 
start  when  the  early  samroer  sky 
was  yet  half  dawn,  half  dark,  and 
tread  the  miles  cheerily  while 
morning  broadened  in  the  sky- 
He  got  to  know  which  birds  be- 
gan to  sing  first,  and  could  tell 
one  note  from  another;  and  all 
the  changes  hour  by  hour  of  field 
and  sky  and  woodland  grew  fami- 
liar te  him.  If  the  moming  wss 
wet,  ho  found  a  pleasure  in  fight- 
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uig  the  gnsts  and  the  driving  rain ; 
if  it  was  fine,  the  larks  sang  for 
)m,  and  the  sunbeams  fell  upon 
his  advancing  path ;    and  when 
lie  got  to  the  distant  village  lying 
between  the   hills,   he  marked, 
with  the  pleased  alertness  of  an 
eje  to  which  everything  is  fresh, 
the  church,  the  parson's   house, 
the  squire's  mansion,  and  the  few 
cottages    rudely    assembled     to- 
gether.     And    here,    when    he 
entered  the  humble  door  where 
the  sick  was  lying,  he   always 
hroQght  a  bright  smile  with  him, 
a  hopefol  word,  and  a  kind  hand 
which  his   poor  patients    often 
blessed,  scarcely  knowing  what  it 
was  they  blessed,  or  why   they 
felt  BO  cheered  when  the  young 
doctor  came  near  them.     Sholto 
observed  that  in  these  people  there 
was  plenty  of  gratitude,  a  readi- 
ness to  make  allowance  for   his 
shortcomings;    nor  did  he  find 
that  his  pleasant  manners  led  one 
of  his  patients  to  forget  their  own. 
He  became  a  prodigious  favourite 
with  the  poor,  and  Dr.  Jubilee 
used  to  complain,  with  affected 
resentment  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
that  his  assistant  was  more  popu- 
lar than  himself. 

*A11  over  with  the  old  man, 
^nadam.  I  always  told  you  how 
it  would  end.  I  assure  you, 
i>^adam,  not  one  of  these  people 
ever  make  a  complaint  to  me 
about  the  young  fellow,  although 
^ey  know,  madam,  perfectly  well 
^t  eveiy  complaint  a  right- 
^ded  patient  makes  of  the 
^octof  s  assistant  is  a  compliment 
^  the  Doctor^s  sell' 

Thus,  delighted  with  ^icken- 
ham,  and  pleaiaed  with  his  profes- 
nonal  career,  Sholto  was  ready  to 
^'^imB  a  professional  enthusiast. 
It  so  happened  that  Tickenham 
^ateiB  and  the  unused  pump- 
'^^  suggested  an  outlet  for  his 
ene^  and  ambition.  One  day 
strolled  into  the  precincts 
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of  the  spa.  A  long  avenue  wound 
horn  the  road  to  the  pump-room, 
and  in  the  dishevelled  walks  traces 
yet  lingered  of  the  taste  with  which 
the  place  was  at 'first  laid  out. 
The  pump-room  itself,  although 
the  most  woe-begone  edifice  the 
eye  could  see,  bore  ineffaceable 
marks  of  former  greatness.  The 
room  was  spacious,  and  had  been 
handsomely  decorated,  and  even 
now  heavy  rolls  of  wall-paper 
peeling  slowly  off  the  mouldy 
masonry  descended  to  the  rotting 
floor.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
stood  a  vast  mirror ;  but  neglect 
and  damp  had  so  beclouded  its 
face  thai,  as  Sholto  passed  before 
it,  all  he  saw  was  a  black  object 
reflected  in  patches,  and  not  to  be 
known  as  a  man.  Then  there 
were  anterooms,  retiring-rooms, 
rooms  for  drinking  the  waters, 
and  rooms  laid  out  for  baths. 
Some  remained  unfinished,  and 
all  were  far  gone  in  decay ;  and 
the  weeds  outside,  and  the  fabric, 
sinking  down  in  premature  ruin, 
had  an  unwholesome  effect  on  the 
mind,  awakening  not  melancholy, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  musty  dislike, 
such  as  one  feels  in  an  old- clothes 
shop. 

But  youth — that  grand  en- 
chanter who  transfigures  life's 
dull  realities — could  invest  even 
these  ruins  with  hope  of  a  future. 
Sholto  began  by  persuading  him- 
self that  Tickenham  waters  were 
endued  with  singular  healing  vir- 
tues. Then  he  started  the  idea 
of  resuscitating  the  pump-room, 
and  making  Tickenham  renowned 
indeed!  Dr.  Jubilee  either  had 
some  faith  in  the  waters,  or— what 
is  far  more  probable — in  one  of 
the  sallies  of  his  whimsical  dispo- 
sition, had  resolved  to  maintain  an 
affectation  of  such  faith  through 
life.  Anyhow  he  gravely  extolled 
the  waters  to  his  young  assistant, 
and  told  him — no  doubt  with  per- 
fect truth — ^that  Tickenham  might 
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be  as  Banative  aa  &D7  of  tlie  Conti- 
nental epas. 

'  People  will  not  believe  it,  sir,' 
the  little  Doctor  would  say,  put- 
ting one  band  underneath  his 
coat-tails  and  extending  the  other 
for  argument.  '  They  will  not 
believe  it.  Whyl  Because  people 
are  fools.  They  have  their  foreign 
waters,  with  all  sorts  of  names — 
tbeir  this  bad  and  that  b'^d—t\^va 
Oeese  Bad  uid  their  Ass  Bad. 
Fudge  1  Give  me  a  shovelful  of 
sulphur,  or  iron,  or  soda,  01  Ep- 
som salts,  and  let  me  toes  'em 
into  any  well  in  the  country,  and 
there  you  will  hare  an  honest 
medicinal  spring  as  lonj;  as  the 
Btclf  lasts.  I  have  always  laid, 
sir' — the  Doctor  laid  a  dry  em- 
phasis on  the  word  '  said,'  as  if 
tacitly  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  assert  what 
he  thought — 'I  have  always  said 
that  it  has  been  asserted  by  ana- 
lysts of  respectable  position  that 
they  would  not  aay  but  Tickenham 
vat«rs  might  be  useful  in  certain 
complunts.  Yon  see,  sir,  we  are 
not  making  rash  statements  on 
our  own  responsibility.' 

'  Doctor !'  cried  Sholto,  in  ecs- 
tasy, '  we  shall  make  these  waters 
known  from  end  to  end  of  Eng- 
land F 

■  By  all  means,'  replied  Dr. 
Jubilee. 

'  I  will  get  up  the  analysis  my- 
self,' continued  Sholto. 

'  Do  not  go  too  deeply  into 
that,'  the  Doctor  rejoined,  in  his 
dry  way.  '  Do  not  be  too  specific, 
sir ;  and  avoid  any  mention  of 
Epsom  salts,  sir — it  is  not  popular 
with  the  public.' 

■  We  shall  ascertain  what  com- 
plaints the  waler  has  cured.' 

'  Exactly  so.' 

'  Then  we  shall  advance  to  what 
complaints  it  mat/  cure.' 

'  Thus  we  shall  proceed  step  hy 
step,  sir.' 

'  Then  we  might  get  a  hv  per- 


sons whose  disoiden  have  been 
relieved  to  furnish  ua  with  testi- 
monials.' 

'  Only  remember,  we  most  not 
draw  too  heavily  on  onr  capital, 
sir,'  remarked  Dr.  Jubilee,  not 
able  to  resist  this  sally. 

Sbolto  did  not  see  the  drift. 

'  With  the  analysis,  with  the 
cures,  with  the  testimonials— why, 
Doctor,  we  shall  moke  this  place 
greotl' 

'  Ah,  my  young  friend,'  Dr. 
Jnbilee  said  to  himself,  shaking 
his  head,  after  Sholto  departed, 
'  if  you  were  only  a  logue,  with 
that  tongue  of  yours  you  might 
die  in  comfortable  cirunmstancea.' 


CHAPTER  LL 


So  Bholto  grew  enthosiastic 
about  his  grand  scheme  for  reviv- 
ing the  fame  of  the  Tickenbsm 
waters.  Dr.  Jubilee's  ideas  od 
the  subject  were  not  easily  to  be 
discovered.  Of  course  he  wag 
pleased  to  see  his  young  assistant 
so  heartily  engaged  in  professional 
work ;  and  as  to  the  Tickenhsm 
waters,  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
who  had  been  lauding  their  vir- 
taee  for  thirty  years  to  affect  dis- 
approval when  Uholto  proposed 
to  widen  the  area  of  their  fame. 
So  the  Doctor  settled  the  matter 
by  talking  to  Sholto  in  a  curious 
style  of  encouragement,  with 
which  he  mixed  a  anbtte  vein  of 
irony,  either  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science or  to  gratify  his  whim. 

'  What  I  recommend, .  sir,  is 
thia,'  he  said  one  day.  '  Yon 
must  write  a  book  on  the  waters, 
something  in  this  way:  "The 
Waters  of  Tickenham,  Historic- 
ally and  Medically  Considered. 
By  Sholto  Alexander,  M.B.C.S." 
Begin,  sir,  with   a  chapter  on 
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water  puie  and  simple — liver- 
vater,  sea- water,  well-water,  rain- 
water, and  ditch-water  if  you  like, 
giving  a  hard  name  to  each.  You 
can  spin  out  a  long  chapter  on 
that  Then,  sir,  proceed  to  the 
general  suhject  of  mineral  waters. 
You  can  give  a  fine  description  of 
Tarions  Continental  cities  and  vil- 
lages; and  then,  coming  closer  to. 
yoor  suhject^  you  can  catalogue 
your  alkaline  waters,  your  muri- 
ated  waters,  your  thermal  waters, 
jour  chalybeate  waters,  and  so  on. 
Then  come  on  the  Tickenham 
waters,  and  begin  by  telling  the 
public  that  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  left  elbow  of  a  statue  of  Ju- 
piter was  found  some  years  ago 
near  our  mineral  spring,  affording 
powerful  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Eomans  knew 
and  loved  the  Tickenham  waters. 
In  this  way,  sir,  you  can  soon  run 
a  volume  tc^ether,  and  then  your 
fortane  will  be  made.' 

And  this  banter  was  so  tem- 
pered by  seriousness  that  Sholto 
oonld  never  tell  whether  or  not 
his  chief  was  laughing  at  him  or 
talking  soberly.  He  set  to  work 
diligently  on  the  subject  which 
Br.  Jubilee  had  thus  mapped  out, 
and  he  soon  confirmed  himself  in 
his  belief  that  the  waters  of  Tick- 
enham were  full  of  healing,  En- 
thusiastic belief  is  the  most  con- 
tagious thing  under  the  sun. 
Sholto  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
his  new  crotchet ;  and,  before 
long,  the  Tickenham  people  began 
to  listen  while  he  assured  them 
that  a  marvellous  medicine  was 
thckling  along  their  fields  day  by 
day.  The  local  tradespeople,  who 
tniffed  profit  in  the  distance,  were 
billing  to  be  convinced,  and 
would  remark  that  the  coming  of 
young  Dr.  Alexander  might  turn 
out  a  lucky  event  ior  Tickenham. 
And,  before  long,  news  arrived 
which  awakened  great  expecta- 
tions indeed 


Middleborough  was  situated 
some  twelve  miles  from  Ticken- 
ham, and  the  tales  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Golden  Girls  had  ^ 
8pread  to  the  slumbering  town. 
The  name  of  Wateingham  had 
often  been  heard  in  Tickenham 
before  that  particular  fine  May 
morning  when  Mrs.  Ealph,  who 
kept  a  lodging-house  near  the 
spa,  rushed  into  the  post-office 
fairly  out  of  breath,  and  cried 
out  to  the  postmaster,  who  was 
sorting  his  letters, 

^  Mr.  Clamp !  what  do  you 
think  r 

Mr.  Clamp  was 'thin,  rusty, 
and  sardonic.  He  regarded  the 
panting  widow  calmly. 

*  From  your  appearance,  Mr8. 
Ealph,'  he  said,  '  I  should  rather 
think  your  house  was  afire.' 

'It  ain't,  then,'  answered  the 
widow,  with  spirit.  *No;  but 
the  Miss  Walsinghams,  of  Mid- 
dleborough, is  a-comin'  to  lodge 
at  my  house  to  try  the  water?. 
Why,  Mr.  Clamp,  they're  worth 
thousands  and  thousands !  What 
do  you  say  now  T 

*•  I  say,'  replied  the  postmaster, 
unmoved  by  the  tidings,  'raide 
your  terms,  Mrs.  Kalph.' 

'  Bother  T  retorted  Mrs.  Eilph. 
'  I  have  raised  'em.  But  ain't  it 
a  good  thing  for  the  town,  Mr. 
Clamp  r 

'  It  may  be  a  good  thing,'  the 
postmaster  answered,  'and  th^n 
it  may  be  a  bad  thing;  or  it 
may  be  neither  one  lior  t'other.' 

*  You  are  a  pail  of  cold  water, 
Mr.  Clamp!'  remarked  Mrs.  Ralph, 
in  a  tone  of  sober  conviction. 
'  I  shall  run  across  the  street  and 
tell  Miss  Brind.' 

Miss  Brind  was  the  milliner. 
She  was  quite  fluttered  by  the 
news,  and  fiew  to  the  coloureil 
plate  pf  the  Eiiglishwcfmatis 
Magazine  to  see  if  she  could 
knock  up  a  pretty  Paris  bonnet 
for  her  window  by  the  time  when 
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B  rich  young  ladies  should 
ive  by.  Throi^h  the  united 
artions  of  Mite  Brind  and  Mrs. 
Jpb,  the  intelUgence  Boon 
read  throagh  the  town;  and 
)cer,  butcher,  wine-metchtint, 
d  cnnfectioner  were  all  alive 
tb  expectation. 

Young  Dr.  Alexander  was  men- 
lued  everywhere  as  a  man  who 
>uld  be  naeful  to  the  town, 
d  forgotten  cures  wrought  by 
ckenbam  waters,  rumm^ed  out 

the  memories  of  old  inhabit- 
ts,  were  told  with  many  a  ges- 
ulation,  and  received  with  ha- 
ving ears.  Everybody  hoped 
it  proaperity  was  breaking  on 
:kenham. 

That  evening,  when  the  train 
iw  up  at  the  quiet  little  plat- 
m,  there  stepped  out  of  a  third- 
ss  carriage  two  gentlemen  who, 
king  arm  in  arm,  walked  in  a 
)therly  way  up  the  street.  One 
itleman  was  very  thin,  and  the 
ler  very  fat.  One  gentleman 
d  an  odd,  semi-fatuous,  buttery 
iper  on  his  face ;  the  other,  a 
inkled  twisted  expression,  which 
imed  ready  any  moment  to 
1  into  sheer  villany.  As  these 
J  walked  in  this  fraternal 
y  along  the  street,  they  re- 
Dded  one  of  the  wolf  and 
I  lamb  in  human  apparel, 
Fore  the  opening  of  the  cele- 
ited  cause  bad  strained  the 
ations  between  the  parties. 
e  wolf  was  thin,  furtive,  of 
[dish  and  roving  eye ;  the  lamb 
a  sleek,  contented,  giving  pro- 
)e  of  a  good  meal  whenever  his 
Dpanion  should  feel  a  stomach 

his  supper.  Loth  these  figura- 
e  creatures  are  well  known  to 
;  for  the  Iamb  is  our  old  ac- 
untance,  Samuel  Badger,  and 
t  wolf  our  equal  friend,  Mr. 
niel  Buddock, 
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'I  CONSIDER  it  a  most  extra- 
ordioary  thing  that  we  shonld 
have  met  each  other,'  Samnel  re- 
marked in  his  sleek  way  to  Daniel 
Buddock.  'Met  just  as  we  were 
putting  our  foot  in  the  train  T 

'Both  on  the  same  busmeas, 
too,'  Daniel  said,  with  unususl 
gracionaness  of  manner,  but  a  vil- 
lauous  eye,  '  We  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  little  trip,  so  far.' 

Of  course,  Samnel  said  it  bad 
been  very  pleasant  indeed  ;  and 
the  pair  wijked  forward  wiA  the 
ail  of  men  who  are  eitjoying  tiiem- 
selvee. 

'This  place  is  going  to  rise,' 
Daniel  Kuddock  remarked,  raising 
bis  hooped  shouldera  and  looking 
round.  'Tickenham  will  be  a 
flourishing  town  some  day  soon.' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,' 
Samuel  assented.  Exactly  as  be 
would  have  replied  had  Daniel 
asserted  that  Tickenbam  never 
could  flourish.  'Do  you  know, 
Daniel,  I  should  think  a  man  not 
over-strong  here ' — he  tapped  his 
forehead — '  who  said  there  could 
be  a  doubt  of  it.' 

'  You  see,'  continued  Daniel 
Buddock,  '  these  waters  are  just 
coming  into  repute.  That  yoang 
Alexander  is  a  clever  fellow.  He 
will  bring  them  forward.  Depend 
upon  it,  this  place  will  be  a  rival 
to  Cheltenham  and  Leamington 
before  many  years.  To  bo  sure, 
Leamington  has  its  trees  and  its 
pretty  roads,  and  Cheltenham  has 
its  Cotswold  Hills,  and  so  forth ; 
but  yon  have  only  to  look  roand, 
Samuel,  to  see  how  superior  this 
place  i?.  Besides,  it  is  new, 
Samuel,  it  is  new  ;  and  the  public 
like  novelty,  whether  it  be  in 
cities,  scenery,  books,  bonnets — 

Daniel  laughed  nkiahly  at  tbii 
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last  idea,  and  paid  his  usual 
penalty  in  a  racking  fit  of  cough- 
ing. 

'You  should  not,  Daniel,' 
Samnel  said,  simpering,,  but 
whether  in  reference  to  the  cough 
OT  to  the  rakish  allusion  did  not 
appear.  '  You  really  should  not, 
DanieL  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
amusing.' 

'The  strange  thing  is  this,' 
Daniel  continued,  darting  one 
quick  glance,  full  of  purpose,  at 
Samuel:  'twenty  years  ago,  my 
father  bought  several  acres  of 
land  close  to  Tickenham  Pump- 
room — building  land.  He  was  a 
fir-eighted  man  was  my  father. 
Long-headed,  firm-handed,  and — 
and— warm-hearted !' 

'  Ah,  your  father  foresaw  what 
▼as  coming,'  remarked  Samuel 
Badger. 

'Precisely  so,'  Daniel  said, 
'and  by  his  foresight  I  might  be 
a  rich  man  to-day,  only  for  one 
drawback.' 

'What  is  the  drawback  1'  in- 
quiied  Samuel,  for  Daniel  paused. 

'  I  am  a  poor  sickly  devil  1' 

Daniel  made  this,  his  favourite 
self-estimate,  with  a  knavish  look 
which  ought  to  have  cautioned 
Samuel  that  something  sinister 
was  in  his  mind. 

'But,  Daniel,'  poor  Samuel 
replied, '  granting — for  argument's 
sake,  I  mean — that  you  are  a  poor 
sickly — suppose  we  say  being, 
Daniel  f — poor  sickly  being  sounds 
JQst  as  well — still,  I  do  not  see 
why  tl^at  hinders  you  from  being 
rich.' 

'  If  I  were  a  man  in  ordinary 
health,'  continued  Daniel  boldly, 
*  I  would  take  the  ball  at  the  hop. 
I  should  lay  my  land  out  in 
hnilding  lots,  and  double,  treble 
its  value  in  six  months.  I  should 
Ity  it  out  as  a  park,  and  get 
people  to  take  the  lots  at  a  good 
stiff  ground-rent.  There  is  no 
security  like  ground-rent?,  as  you, 


who  are  a  business  man,  very  well 
know.  Why,  out  of  those  few 
acres  alone  I  would  get  a  com- 
fortable little  independence.  But 
you  see  I  am  a  poor  sickly  devil !' 

'Don't  say  that,'  Samuel  re- 
monstrated, 'Now,  as  a  friend, 
Daniel,  will  you  tell  me  the  value 
of  the  land  ?  I  have  a  reason  for 
asking ;  not  mere  curiosity,  but  a 
practical  reason.  What  is  the 
land  worth  )' 

'I  cannot  say  exactly  what 
my  father  paid,'  Daniel  replied. 
'Something  like  three  thousand 
for  the  whole.' 

'Three  thousand!'  exclaimed 
Samuel,  in  great  surprise.  *  Three 
thousand,  Daniel  1  It  is  a  perfect 
coincidence.' 

'How  so,  Samuel f 

*  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
I  ever  knew !  Do  you  remember 
— no  doubt  you  have  forgotten — 
my  telling  you  the  other  day  that 
Sally  had  managed  to  scrape  three 
thousand  pounds  together,  by 
saving,  you  know,  since  Mildred 
and  Violet  were  with  us  Y 

'  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,' 
replied  Daniel.  '  It  is  surprising 
how  little  we  think  of  other  peo- 
ple's good  fortune.  If /had  saved 
three  thousand  pounds  I  should 
remember  it  well  enough.' 

'  Never  mind  that,'  Samuel  said, 
quite  trembling  with  eagerness. 
'What  I  was  thinking  is  this: 
suppose  we  invested  that  three 
thousand  in  your  land,  Daniel !' 

'  0,'  Daniel  ejaculated,  with  a 
long  whistle,  '  that  is  a  new  idea! 
No,  Samuel,  you  must  not  think 
of  such  a  thing.' 

'Why    notr    asked    Samuel, 
pressing  his  question  home.  '  An- 
swer me,  DanieL     As  a  friend, 
'  why  not  V 

'There  are  several  reasons,' 
Daniel  replied.  '  Now  let  me  see, 
which  shall  we  take  first  V 

Daniel  looked  shrewd  and  re- 
flective. 


w,  do  you  koow,  Daniel,'     ntnm?  came  in !   Never  told  het! 


lamael  Badger, '  I  am  going 
a  very  amart  thing  !  Do 
annoyed.  The  reasona  can- 
)  80  Terj  powerful,  or  yon 
not  have  to  think  of  them, 
ful  reasona  would  come  up 
mselvea  and — and — stiike 
•aniel.' 

mething  in  that,'  Daniel 
wiili  hia  croaking  langb. 
have  your  wita  abont  yon, 
I.'. 

lught,  at  my  time  of  life, 
\m  80  many  years  of  office- 
hat  is  it  V 

ill  you  take  three  thontnnd 
s  for  the  property  V 
ait,  wait,'   Daniel   replied, 
[    hia    hand    to    deprecate 
and  rashnees,  and  ill-ad- 
proceedings  of  all  kinds, 
t  will  Sally  say  r 
an  talk  Sally  over.' 
muel,'  Daniel  said,   fillip- 
1  left  ear  irritably, '  Sally  is 
ikely  to  talk  you  over.' 
Luel   Badger  tacitly  recog- 
the  force  of  thie  alternative. 
dked  on  iu  silence  for  aome^ 
3S,  and  Daniel's  wolfieh  eye 
:ed  on  his  feeble  flabby  face. 
Samuel  spoke, 
e  money  is  in  my  hands. 
ise  I  never  told  Sally  any- 
abont  it — until  the  golden 


Would  that  be  wroi^,  Daniel  t' 

'As  to  wrong,'  Daniel  answered, 
with  the  ur  of  a  professor  of 
casuistry,  '  wrong  it  eould  hot  bei 
You  are  the  bead  of  the  family. 
You  have  to  do  the  he«d-wo^ 
and  the  planning,  and  all  that. 
Wrong — wrong  !  of  course  not 
But  would  it  be  prudent?  Would 
it  be  wise  1  Sally  might  be  very 
angry  when  she  was  told.' 

'  SoHy  need  know  nothing,' 
Samuel  replied  eagerly, '  nothing 
at  all  until  the  land  is  laid  out, 
and  the  rents  ore  coming  in.' 

'  And  then  yon  would  appease 
her  anger  with  the  gold,'  replied 
Daniel,  laughing  again  till  he  wu 
on  tbe  verge  of  a  cough.  '  0 
Samuel,  Samuel !    You  are  sly  f 

'  Not  sly,'  replied  Samuel  Bad- 
ger, '  but  knowing,  Daniel,  tole^ 
ably  knowing,  I  do  hope.' 

'Mark  this,'  cried  Daniel, Bf'ip- 
ping  all  of  a  sudden,  and  facing 
Samuel  Badger,  'For  we  are 
getting  on  rather  fast  I  hare 
not  promised  to  eell.  There  is 
no  contract.' 

'  I  knowthat,'  Samuel  answeied. 
'Besides,  don't  think  I  should  be 
so  unfriendly  as  to  hold  you  to 
anything.  All  I  ask  is  that  if  yon 
sell,  you  will  let  me  have  the  re- 
fusal, as  an  old  Mend,  Daniel, 
juet  as  an  old  IHend.' 


SOME  REMAEKABLE  DREAMERS. 


At  the  French  lottery  offices  it 
uaed  to  be  a  custom  to  keep  a 
fopaiate  legister  of  the  lacky  num- 
bers which  had  been  Buggeeted  by 
dreamfly  they  were  so  numerous 
and  so  remarkable.  Never  did  a 
day  pass  without  adding  to  the 
wonderful  record,  and  faith  in 
dreams  grew  in  consequence  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  list  did 
in  the  register.  It  was  so  in 
England  while  the  lotteries  ex- 
isted, and  is  so  abroad  where  they 
still  exist.  Many  strange  stories 
of  this  kind  are  told. 

Amongst  remarkable  dreamers 
we  have  authors  who,  continuing 
the  occupation  of  the  day,  have 
composed  through  the  night  while 
asleep.  In  this  way  Voltaire 
composed  his  verses  to  Monsieur 
Touron. 

The  most  thoughtful  and  emi- 
nent philosophers  have  regarded 
the  phenomena  of  dreams  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Lord  Byron, 
repeating  an  idea  as  aged  as  Hera- 
chtus,  says : 

'  Our  life  is  twofold :  bleep  hath  iti  own 
world.* 

Herrick  also  wrote  long  before 

Byron: 

'  Here  we  are  all  by  day ;  by  night  w*  are 

hurrd 
By  dreams  each  one  into  a  8ev*rall  world.* 

And  strange  indeed  such  worlds 
are  3  worlds  in  which  time  and 
space  have  no  laws,  and  every- 
thing that  is  actual  and  real  seems 
to  blend  with  everything  fanciful 
and  unreal,  without  for  an  instant 
appearing  improbable  or  extraor- 
dinary. In  a  dream  the  coward 
is  brave,  the  foolish  wise,  and  the 
defeated  txiumphant,  the  little  are 


great,  the  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  joyous  are  sad,  the  sad 
joyous,  the  prosperous  fail|  and 
the  weak  are  strong.  We  see 
without  eyes  in  a  dream,  speak 
without  a  tongue,  and  hear  with- 
out ears,  walk  without  legs,  han- 
dle without  hands.  Events  which 
would  demand  years  for  their  oc- 
currence pass  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  yet  seem  to  the  sleeper 
as  real  and  orderly  in  their  pro- 
gression as  the  events  of  his  wak- 
ing hours.  And  although  so 
strangely  separated,  the  waking 
worlds  and  those  of  sleep  are  in- 
timately united,  and  the  influence 
of  one  upon  the  other  is  too  pal- 
pable to  be  missed. 

From  the  most  ancient  times 
dreams  have  been  regarded  as 
prophetic  symbols,  capable  of  use- 
ful and  important  interpretations, 
and  many  astonishingly  strange 
stories  are  told  in  which  their  sig- 
nificance was  apparently  demon- 
strated. Anciently  they  were 
broadly  divided  into  good  and 
evil  dreams,  and  means  for  secur- 
ing the  one  or  avoiding  the  other 
were  solemnly  adopted.  Pliny 
said  aniseed  placed  on  the  pillow, 
so  that  the  sleeper  smelt  it,  would 
prevent  dreams  from  being  dis- 
agreeable, while  the  seed  of  pycno- 
comen,  taken  in  doses  of  one 
drachm  in  wine,  produced  night- 
mare. Both  Pliny  and  Aristotle 
regarded  dreams  as  most  frequent 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Among 
the  ancients  dream^interpreting 
was  a  regular  trade,  and  Artemi- 
dorus  is  credited  with  exalting  it 
into  a  science  by  the  publication 
of  his  Ave  books  of  Oneirocritica, 
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prioted  ia  Greek  at  Venice 
he  yeat  1518,  uid  sometime 
id  The  Dreamer's  Bible. 
alen  tells  of  a  man  who  dream- 
bat  hU  lert  thigh  bad  become 
e,  and  who  soon  after  lost  the 
sf  it  hy  a  dead  palay ;  of  an- 
r,  one  of  hia  patients,  who 
med  that  he  wae  in  a  vessel 
of  blood,  which  he  accepted 
sign  that  the  man  ought  to 
led,  bj  which  ii)eans  a  eerious 
lae  under  which  he  laboured 
cured. 

ion  CaasinB  stated  that  his 
try  waa  written  in  oljedience 
dream,  and  Cyprian  that  he 
inatmcted  by  a  dieam  to  mix 

and  water  in  the  Eucharist. 
inuB   believed   that  dreams 

the  agents  of  the  Divinity, 
Bernard   of  Clairvaux    that 

were  often  instigated  by 
s.     Thomas  Aquinas  held  it 

to  deny  that  future  events 

indicated  by  dreams,  and 
phuB  care^lly  studied  bis 
QB  as  the  divine  guides  by 
b  all  bia  actions  were  to  be 
med.    Bishop  Bull  held  the 

belief,  and  so,  it  appears,  did 
>p  Ken. 

nongst  the  most  remarkable 
as  on  record  the  following 
Uways  have  their  places. 

IE  DRBAK  OF  THOMAS  LORD 
LTTTLKTOK. 

»kfastiag  with  Bome  ladies 
fovember  25th,  1779,  at  his 
I  in  Hill  Street,  London, 
las  Lord  Lyttleton  spoke  of 
ry  curious  dream  he  had 
at  in  the  nigbt.  In  this 
1  a  bird  flew  into  a  room 
9  be  was,  and  while  he  look- 
:  it  changed  into  a  female, 
;old  him  to  prepare  for  an- 
world,  as  in  throe  days  he 
I  die.  He  was  then  well, 
as  he  laughingly  said,  did 
lok  like  a  man  ao  near  death, 
le  Saturday  alao  he  told  Uie 


same  ladiea  that  he  felt  perfectly 
well,  and  believed  he  should '  Inlk 
the  ghost' 

Some  hours  afterwards  he  went 
with  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Captain 
Wolsley  to  Pitt  Place,  Epsom, 
ate  for  supper  an  ^g,  went  cheer- 
fully and  talkatively  to  bed,  hoped 
he  should  have  good  rolls  for 
breakiast,  and  soddenly  expired 
while  Stuckey,  his  servant,  was 
assisting  him  to  remove  his  under- 
waistcoat. 

This  etory  bas  been  told  in 
various  ways ;  the  above  account 
ia  that  given  by  Lord  Westcote, 
XiOrd  Lyttleton'a  uncle. 

THK  DBEAH  OP  CALPDRKIA. 

Plutarch  records  that  Cxsar 
being  in  bed  with  bia  wife  Cal- 
purois,  when  the  Ides  of  March 
had  come,  but,  alas,  were  not  yet 
gone,  was  mnch  disturbed  by  the 
groane  she  uttered  in  her  sleep, 
and  awoke  ber.  She  then  told  him 
that  aho  bad  dreamt  of  holding 
him,  murdered,  in  her  arma.  On 
the  following  day,  to  deeply  was 
tbia  dream  impressed  upon  her 
mind,  and  so  great  the  terror  it 
occasioned,  that  she  implored  him 
to  remain  at  home  that  day  and  ad- 
journ the  meeting  of  the  Senate. 
He  waa  Btartled;  and  knowing 
ber  to  be  a  woman  of  strong  mind, 
and  in  nowise  superstitious,  he 
offered  sacrifices  and  consulted  the 
diviliers,  by  whom  he  was  advised 
to  adjourn  the  Senate,  and  woold 
have  done  so  had  he  not  been 
persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  bis  life, 
who  laughed  at  the  dream  and 
the  diviners,  and  warned  Cxgu 
againBt  giving  offence  to  the  Se- 
nate, just  when  they  were  prepared 
to  crown  his  most  ambitious  de- 
airea.  Imperial  CRsar  liatened, 
and  went  out  with  him  to  meet 
his  death. 

TB8  DRBAlfB  OP  AUOUSTUS. 

At  the  battle   of  Philii^  al- 
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though  AnguBtusbeingunwell  had 
detennmed  not  to  leave  his  tent, 
a  dieam  oiging  him  to  quit  it 
lie  did  80,  and  thereby  his  life 
was  savedy  for  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  resulted  in  its  capture  and 
destraction. 

At  another  time,  after  visiting 
a  temple  near  the  Capitol  which 
he  had  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Tonans,  he  dreamt  that  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  came  to  him  com- 
pluning  that  the  new  temple  had 
taken  away  his  worshippers;  to 
which  he  replied  no,  he  had  but 
given  him  a  porter  at  his  gate. 
To  cany  out  this  idea  bells  were 
himg  round  the  summit  of  the 
new  temple,  such  as  were  usually 
foand  at  the  gates  of  great  houses. 

In  consequence  of  another 
dieam  Augustus,  on  a  certain  day 
in  the  year,  always  begged  alms 
of  the  people  in  the  attitude  of 
a  mendicant — head  bent,  hand 
outstretched 

THE  DRKAM  OF  HONIOA. 

St  Augustine  tells  the  story  of 
his  moiher^s  dream,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  still  involved  in  vice  and 
sensoality,  very  touchinglyi  as 
follows : 

'  And  Thou  sentest  Thine  hand 
&om  above,  and  drewest  my  soul 
out  of  that  profound  darkness. 
My  mother,  Thy  faithful  one, 
weeping  to  Iliee  for  me  more  than 
mothers  weep  the  bodily  deaths 
of  their  children.  For  she,  by 
that  fidth  and  spirit  which  she 
had  from  Thee,  discerned  the 
death  wherein  I  lay,  and  Thou 
heaidest  her,  O  Lord.  Thou 
heaidest  her,  and  despisedst  not 
her  tears,  when,  streaming  down, 
they  watered  the  ground  under 
her  eyes  in  every  place  where  she 
prayed ;  yea.  Thou  heardest  her. 
for  whence  was  that  dream  where- 
by Thou  comfortedbt  her,  so  that 
she  allowed  me  to  live  with 
and  to  eat  at  the  same  table  in 


the  house,  which  she  had  begun 
to  shrink  from,  abhorring  and 
detesting  the  blasphemies  of  my 
error  ?  For  she  saw  herself  stand- 
ing on  a  certain  wooden  rule,  and 
a  shining  youth  coming  towards 
her,  cheerful  and  smiling  upon 
her,  herself  grieving  and  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  But  he 
having  inquired  of  hor  the  causes 
of  her  grief  and  daily  tears,  and 
she  answering  that  she  was  be- 
wailing my  perdition,  he  bade 
her  rest  contented,  and  told  her 
to  look  and  observe  that  where  she 
was  there  was  I  also.  And  when 
she  looked  she  saw  me  standing 
by  her  on  the  same  rule.' 

THB  DRBAM  OF  LADY  WARBE's 
CHAPLAIN. 

In  '  Some  Passages  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
John  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  died 
July  26th,  1680,'  we  read  how 
this  lord  told  the  writer  that  the 
chaplain  of  his  mother-in-law. 
Lady  Warre,  dreamt  that  he  would 
die  on  a  certain  day.  The  idea 
was  ridiculed  by  the  family,  and 
he  had  almost  forgotten  it,  when 
one  evening  at  supper  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  thirteen, 
at  table,  which,  'according  to  a 
fond  conceit' — in  other  words,  a 
foolish  one — ^indicated  the  death 
of  one  of  them,  and  a  young  lady 
pointed  out  the  chaplain  as  that 
one — probably  in  fun.  This  re- 
called the  dream,  and  the  chaplain 
was  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of 
agitation.  He  expressed  his  belief 
that  before  the  morning  he  must 
die ;  but  being  then  in  excellent 
health,  no  one  heeded  his  words. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  Lis  bed. 

THB  DREAM  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
ABB0T*S  MOTHER. 

John  Aubrey  tells  that  a  poor 
clothworker's  wife,  living  in  Gil- 
ford, named  Abbot,  dreamt  that  if 
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jack,  hei  bod,  who 
I  bom,  would  fpxiw 
I  great  man.  Earlj 
tning  she  went  to 
ter,  and  caaght  in 
)  jack,  which  she 
aU  or  nearl;  all. 
born,  grew  np,  be- 
in  the  town,  and 
lop  of  Canterbury 
rongh  his  mother 
or  so  thooght  John 

white's  dbiam. 
1557  Sir  Thomas 
in  of  London,  being 
]il)i]antbropic  man, 
ie  had  founded  a 
hice  where  three 
iog  from  one  root, 
tree  in  Oxford,  he 
'  Gloucester  Hall, 
fore  repaired  and 
afterwards,  finding 
>f  his  dream  at  a 
lerly  stood  a  con- 
mardines,  he  pur- 
:t)und,  and  there 
^,  to  which  Arch- 
ide  additions. 

B'u  DRBAIf. 

both  by  tradition 
e  strange  dream  of 
tinker  has  a  fair 
rith  the  wonderful 
h  these  pages  are 
Btoiy  of  it  mna  as 

hnndred  oi  more 
ore-named  ancient 
Ik,  remarkable  of 
hineas  and  beauty, 
ts  inhabitants,  an 
rd-working  tinker, 
hapman,  tradition- 
ve  been  the  bene- 
f  the  north  aisle  of 
'ch.  Certain  it  is 
rth  aisle  there  are 

of  a  pedlar  and 
'  a  shopkeeper,  or 


chapman,  which  seetoa  like  a 
rebue  upon  the  tnditional  name, 
a  apeeies  of  conceit  prevalent  in 
aoeient  times.  Certain  also  is  it 
that  in  1462  the  name  of  one  of 
the  church  wardens  was  Chapnun, 
and  that  in  each  of  the  original 
windows  of  this  aisle  was  a  paint- 
ing of  the  tinker,  his  wife,  and 
three  children. 

One  night  the  tinker  dreamed 
that  if  be  went  to  Lond<m  and 
stood  on  London  Bridge  bewonld 
there  meet  some  one  who  would 
make  his  fortune  and  put  an  end 
to  all  hia  weary  wanderings  «Tet 
hill  and  dale  in  search  of  work 
Deeply  impremed  by  tbie  dNam, 
he  spoke  of  it  in  the  morning  to 
Ilia  wife  so  serionsly  and  with 
such  an  evident  belief  in  it,  that 
she  both  sooldad  and  laughed  at 
whatshe  called  bis  folly.  Strangely 
enough,  as  the  tinker  thought,  the 
dteam,  which  had  doubtleae  hauat- 
ed  his  mind  all  day,  was  lepeated 
on  the  next  night ;  and  the  im- 
pression, thus  deepened  and 
strengthened,  not  unnatoially 
brought  a  third  lepetiticm  of  it 
on  the  night  following,  alter  which 
John  was  no  longer  to  be  with- 
held from  going  to  London. 

Despite  the  remonstianoea  of 
hia  friends,  the  entreaties  of  hit 
wife,  and  the  ridicule  of  his  oeigh- 
bours,  the  tinker  eet  out  to  travel 
all  the  way  afoot,  a  distance  of 
not  loss  than  ninety  miles.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  day  he 
reached  the  end  of  hia  journey, 
elepb  at  an  inn,  and  early  in  the 
morning  stationed  himself  on 
London  Bridge  at  a  spot  which 
he  remembered  was  that  pranted 
out  to  him  in  bis  dream.  And 
there  he  remained  all  day,  eyed 
curiously  by  the  passers-by  and 
suspiciously  by  the  shopkeepers 
who  lived  on  the  bridge,  and  by 
the  keepers  of  its  gates,  which 
closed  aX  a  certein  regular  hour 
to  guard  the  City  from  evil  cha- 
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nctersi  of  which  the  Bankside 
uid  other  parts  of  Soathwark  had 
a  Itfger  share  than  was  good  for 
its  reputation.  Nothing  was,  how- 
ever, said  to  him  that  appeared 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
bisdreanL 

The  experiment  was  repeated 
on  the  second  day,  with  no  other 
result  than  that  of  intensifying 
the  curiosity  and  suspicion  which 
he  had  proToked  on  the  first  day. 
But  after  he  had  passed  a  third 
day  on  the  hridge,  and  the  even- 
ing gloom,  which  warned  him  of 
the  closing  gates,  was  again  upon 
him,  one  of  the  shopkeepers,  who 
had  eyed  him  wondering] y  on 
each  pievious  occasion,  ventured 
to  ask  him  what  possible  reason 
he  could  have  for  standing  there 
every  day  and  all  day  long.  The 
tinker  confessed  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  make  a  fool  of  himself 
by  a  very  singular  dream.  The 
steanger  laughed  at  him  heartily. 
'If  I  had  been  as  credulous  as 
you  are,'  said  he,  *  I  should  be  on 
just  such  another  fool's  errand; 
for  three  nights  this  week  I  dreamt 
the  same  dream,  and  in  it  I  was 
told  to  go  to  a  place  called  S  waff- 
ham,  which  I  find  is  ninety  odd 
miles  away.  I  thought  in  my 
dream  that  under  an  apple  tree  in 
an  orchard  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  I  was  told  to  dig,  and 
that  there  I  should  discover  a  box 
full  of  money.' 

After  some  further  questions 
and  answers  on  either  side,  they 
parted;  and  the  tinker,  saying 
nothing  of  the  place  he  had  come 
from,  went  away,  again  hopeful ; 
and,  with  restored  cheerfulness 
and  faith  in  his  dream,  set  out 
early  the  next  morning  for  home. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
on  reaching  it  was  to  visit  the 
orchard  indicated  by  the  stranger's 
dream.  He  recognised  at  once, 
by  certain  peculiarities,  the  tree 
be  had  asked  the  Londoi^  dreamer 


to  describe;  and,  digging  under 
it,  soon  laid  bare  the  top  of  an 
iron  box  To  unearth  this,  and 
convey  it  to  his  home  unobserved, 
was  his  next  task;  and,  this  ac- 
complished, it  was  opened,  and 
found  to  be  full  of  money.  Ima- 
gine his  triumph  and  delight! 
On  the  outside  of  the  box  were 
some  words,  which,  bein^  unable 
to  read,  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of.  Afraid  to  make  his 
secret  known,  or  awaken  suspi- 
cions which  might  lead  to  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  he  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  finding  out  what 
the  words  said.  This  was  to 
place  the  box  at  the  door  of  the 
Grammar  School,  so  that  its  in- 
scription might  be  read  by  the 
boys  as  they  came  out  and  while 
he  stood  by,  as  if  by  accident. 
The  boys  soon  gathered  round 
the  box,  and  one,  scraping  the 
dirt  and  rust  from  the  inscription, 
read,  doubtless  amidst  much 
laughter,  the  apparently  mean- 
ingless lines : 

*  Where  thU  casket  stood 
Is  another  twice  as  good.' 

Hearing  these  significant  words, 
John  Chapman  went  away,  hard- 
ly able  to  restrain  his  exultation 
and  pleasure,  and,  early  the  next 
morning,  he  was  again  digging  in 
the  deserted  orchard,  where  his 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  second  casket,  twice 
as  large  as  the  first,  and  equally 
well  filled.. 

Whatever  fiction  that  love  of 
the  marvellous,  which  was  com- 
mon to  the  age  John  Chapman 
lived  in,  may  have  added  to  the 
story  of  his  very  strange  dream,  the 
existence  of  a  tomb,  bearing  the 
stone  effigy  of  a  smith  or  tinker, 
with  his  tools  beside  him,  and  a 
dog,  was  in  existence  not  many 
years  since,  and  may  probably 
still  be  seen  in  the  old  church  at 
Swaffham. 


Some  liemarkable  Dreamers. 


A  PEW  KOWt  DRBAttS. 

!To  is  the  authority  for  a 
uble  dream,  related  by 
us  Maximui  of  two  travftl- 
ho  put  up  in  Megan,  on« 
inn,  the  other  at  the  house 
iend.  At  nigbt  oue  dream- 
t  the  other  came  to  him  in 
I  of  awful  agitation,  aajing 
at  was  attempting  to  murder 
nd  imploring  his  aid.  This 
a  deep  impression,  and 
him;  but,  treating  it  as 
a  dream,'  ha  again  went  to 
His  &iend  once  more  ap- 
,  Baying  the  crime  was  com- 
I,  and  hia  body  had  been 
lied  under  a  dung-hfap, 
which  he  desired  hira  to 
e  it.  In  the  morning  early 
it  to  rouse  his  companion 
sume  their  journey,  and  as 
tered  the  courtyard  met  a 
removing  a  load  of  dung, 
he  insisted  upon  examining. 
.  bodyof  his  murdered  friend 
und  in  it,  the  crime  waj<  ex- 
and  the  mnrderer  executed, 
lay  add  that  as  no  record 
of  Cicero's  visiting  Megara 
it  is  most  improbable  that 
er  did  so — he  may  have 
'  repeated  this  old  Greek 
rom  hearsay,  although  there 
ling  in  it  more  astonishing 
we  have  in  the  preceding 

9. 

ly,  on  better  authority,  tells 
nge  astory  of  one  of  hia  own 
who,  while  sleeping  amongst 
lows,  dreamt  that  two  men 
lite  came  into  the  Blavea' 
ig-place,  shaved  their  (the 
)  heads,  and  eecaped  as 
ad  come.  In  the 
ud  the  dream  realised. 


One  dreamer — an  old  woman 
of  Matseilles,  who  visited  church 
every  day  and  passed  almost  her 
entire  time  before  a  certain  altar 
—dreamt  that  she  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  lamp  eterually 
burning  before  it,  and  herself 
made  as  sure  of  its  realisation 
as  she  could  by  leaving  in  her 
will  the  money  for  suspending 
there  a  silver  lamp  ;  bat  this  was 
hardly  a  fair  case  of  prophetic 
dreaming. 

A  remarkable  dream-story  is 
told  by  the  present  German  Em- 
peror.  He  dreamt  one  night  tbat, 
standing  at  the  Kur  Spring,  Karls- 
bad, a  man  gave  him  a  small  china 
cnp  to  drinh  from  which  contained 
a  deadly  poison.  He  laughed  in 
the  morning  at  the  remembrance 
of  thia  dream,  and  mentioned  the 
fact  that  every  morning  when  he 
drank  at  the  Kur  Spring  the  cup 
was  presented  to  him  by  a  charm- 
ing young  girl  whom  be  was  sure 
could  never  contemplate  murder. 
For  the  first  time,  however,  on 
that  morning,  instead  of  the  girl, 
a  man  appeared  and  handed  him 
the  cup.  The  Emperor  hesitated, 
bat,  looking  into  the  man's  kindly 
face,  he  smiled  to  himself  and 
took  the  draught.  '  Uf  course  it 
did  not  harm  me,'  nays  Emperor 
William  ;  '  but,  on  the  contrary, 
my  atay  at  Karlsbad,  instead  of 
proving  fatal,  was  very  beneficial.' 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases 
of  dreaming  is  that  of  dreaminf; 
of  a  dream  in  a  dream  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  as 
this  morsel  of  dream  experience 
goes  the  writer  of  thia  paper  may 
rightfully  subscribe  himself  also 

A  REHABKAULK  DBEAKRB. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA. 


If  I  were  to  state  the  jayenile 
age  at  which  I  made  mj  lirst  ac- 
quaintance   with    operatic    cele- 
brities, I  fear  my  criticisms  would 
not  meet  with   much  considera- 
tion.   But  from  1842  to  1848  I 
seldom  missed  attending  the  opera 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  generally 
twice  a  week,  and  always  once  a 
week.     The  property  at  that  time 
was  in  process  of  liquidation,  and 
the  process  was  known  as  '  Cham- 
bers' Bankruptcy.'    A  near  rela- 
tive happened  to  he  immediately 
concerned  in  this  business,  and  I 
could  always  enter  free  of  cost, 
both  daring  the  day  and  evening. 
The  first  opera  I  witnessed  was 
Lucia    di     Lammermoor,     with 
Kubini  as  Edgardo,  and  Persianl 
as  Lucia.      Ruhini  was  a  short 
thickset  man,  with  a  had  stage 
presence,  and  no  idea  of  acting. 
But  his  execution  was  marvellous, 
and  his  pianissimo  something  to 
wonder  at.     Charles  Mathews,  in 
Beauttf  and  the  Beasi,  was  accus- 
tomed to  burlesque  this,  remain- 
ing with  open  mouth  for  several 
seconds  without  uttering  a  sound, 
and  then  bowing  effusively  to  the 
audience.     Euhini  was  the  ideal 
of  Sims  Reeves,  whose  early  faults 
of  sudden  alternations  from  forte 
to  piano  were  attributable  to  his 
imitation  of  Rubini.      In  those 
days  Mario  was  merely  regarded 
as  a  promising  tenor,  with  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  lustrionic  abilities. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
managen^ent  of  the  chorus  in  these 
remote    days.     The  men  would 
enter  from  one  side  and  the  wo- 
men from  the  other.     They  re- 
mained perfectly  uninterested  in 
the  business  of  the  scene,  strictly 


confining  their  attention  to  the 
rendering  of  the  musical  score. 
I  remember  one  prominent  figure, 
a  little  fat  man,  named  Salabert. 
He  occasionally  lifted  one  arm  to 
show  his  sympathy  with  the  woes 
of  the  heroine.  The  scenery  of 
the  operas  was  of  the  most  dingy 
and  ordinary  description.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
getting-up  of  the  ballets  was  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  magnifi- 
cent kind.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit  the  opera  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  ballet  called  Almaj  ou 
la  FUU  de  Feu,  with  music  by 
Costa.  Fanny  Cerito  appeared  in 
the  title-rdle.  This  was  a  very 
lengthy  affair,  commencing  with 
a  representation'  of  the  infernal 
regions,  followed  by  a  village  in 
Austria ;  then  an  illuminated  ball- 
room, with  every  column  encircled 
by  spiral  gas-jets;  then  came  a 
tournament  with  knights  in  arm- 
our, &c.  Of  course  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  pantomimic  acting 
to  be  gone  through,  of  which  the 
audience  never  seemed  to  weary. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  a 
male  dancer  in  a  ballet  is  an 
abomination,  but  to  every  rule 
there  is  an  exception.  In  AlTna 
appeared  a  little  pock-faced  man 
named  Ferrot,  who  was  the  essence, 
of  grace,  and  possessed  the  soul 
of  an  actor.  His  representation 
of  the  poet  Gringoire  in  Emieralda 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  .those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  it.  Cerito  subsequently 
married  a  dancer  named  St.  Leon, 
who,  so  far  as  muscular  agility 
was  concerned,  was  the  most  won- 
derful dancer  of  the  century.  He 
would  spring  into  the  air,  and 
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nice,  if  not  three 
he  touchid  the 
ae  never  able  to 
b  number  of  times, 
urtship  of  the  fair 
e  received  certain 
m  a  well-known 
ch  she  treated  with 
itempt.  St.  Leon, 
would-be  'masher' 
a  box,  expectontted 
in  that  direction, 
tumult  among  the 
be  nobleman,  and 
»  came  to  a  Btand- 
B  it  allowed  to  pro- 
lancer  bad  denied 
)f  personal  affront, 
great  hit  in  On-liae, 
nded  on  the  fumiliar 
\dine,  by  La  Motte- 
one  ecene  she  ia 
tve  become  mortal, 
illy  inherits  a  sha- 
rst  time.  The  eha- 
I  on  the  Btage,  and 
rays  thwitmoet  as- 
lereat,  ntempts  to 
to  catch  it,  thea 
it,  and  finally  aban- 
)  a  tour  de  fwee  of 
illiant  description, 
ito  was  a  vigorous 
suffered  much  from 
reath.  I  have  seen 
g  panting  in  a  man- 
o  witness.  Fanny 
diamtitic  genius  aa 
nirable  dancer.  Her 
of  Gistlle  was  the 
ledy.  Snrely  Giselle 
peifect  specimen  of 
seen  !  The  mnaic 
dam  was  worthy  of 
story.  A  Monsieur 
in  betrayer  of  village 
this  ballet.  Kot- 
hts  foreign  name, 
foreign  appearance, 
th  an  Iriahman,  of 
Sulhvan.  When  a 
aa  assistant  to  the 
he  cabstand  in  Bow 


Street.  I  remember  on  one  occa' 
oion  witnessing  Fanny  Elbler 
teaching  Silvain  certain  steps  in 
a  nevr  pat  de  devx,  and  noting  her 
patience  and  jjood -humour,  and  his 
willingneaa  tu  learn.  Invotnn- 
tarily  my  thoughts  went  back  ten 
or  a  doien  years,  and  my  fancy 
pictured  her  at  Vienna  as  the 
mistress  of  Napoleon  II.  (or  the 
Due  de  Beichstadt),  and  the  hnea 
of  the  poet  came  trippingly  to  my 
tongue — 

■And  It  bet  feet 
He  laid  bia  bail  life  down.' 

Fanny  Ellaler  wan  also  renowned 
for  her  characteristic  natiunol 
dances  of  the  Cachaca  and  the 
Cracovienne.  Carlotta  Ori'i,  nith 
her  fascinating  beauty  and  grace, 
was  a  dangerous  rival  to  £}!aler, 
especially  in  GigeJle ;  end  in 
Eimeralda  she  was  literally  with- 
out a  rivaL  But  Ellsler  infosed 
more  comic  power  into  the  first 
act  of  Ol^elle,  and  her  death  at 
the  end  of  the  act  was  more 
tragic.  I  saw  the  Toglioni  dance 
in  La  Sylpbide  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
Although  destitute  of  the  aslon- 
iehing  teste  of  Cerito,  the  poetry 
of  motion  waa  never  more  strik- 
ingly exempliiied  than  IB  tbia 
wonderful  artiste.  She  flitted 
noiseleealy  across  the  stage  as  one 
would  imagine  a  spirit  would  do. 
Lucille  Grabn,  Kosati,  and  dmalia 
Ferraris  were  also  queens  of  the 
ballet.  The  first  step  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  lullet,  or  a 
long  story  portrayed  by  panto- 
mimic action,  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  dioertifternenl,  which 
consisted  of  dancing  alone.  This 
was  found  to  be  useful  on  what 
were  called  the  *  long  Thursdays,' 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  were  the 
subscription  nighta.  But  Thura- 
day  was  an  extra  night,  wh«D 
fragments  of  opera  and  ballet 
were  presented,  in  order  to  make 
an  attractive  programme. 
There   is   one   charge  aJwsyi 
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broni^lit   against  iudiridaals  who 
hare  passed  theirgrand  climacteric 
— fhMkt  they  aee  little  merit  in  the 
artists  of  the  preaent  day,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  past  times. 
Bat  this    is  not  always  true      In 
my  humble  opinion  Nilsson,  Patti, 
and  Albani  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior,   to    any  soprani  within  my 
lecollection.     I    should    except 
Jenny  Ldnd  and  Bosio.     There 
was  a  peculiar  silvery  roundness 
in    the     notes    of   the    Swedish 
KightiDgaJe  which  I  have  never 
heud  sar-passod.     Admirable  as 
is  Tiebelli  as  a  contralto,  I  cannot 
admit  that  she  is  equal  to  Alboni. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Alboni  of 
1847.     Then,    with    respect    to 
tenorSy  the  Italian  stage  cannot 
boast  at  present  of  a  Maiio,  a  Qiug- 
lini,  a    Moriani,  or    a    Gardoni. 
Bat  it  can  hold  its  own  with  the 
three  illnstiious  soprani  I  have 
mentioned.     Moriani    waa    cele- 
brated   for  his    dying    scene   as 
Edgardoy    as    Fraschini   was  re- 
nowned for  the  curse  in  the  mar- 
liage  scene  of  Lucia,     He  was 
known    throughout  Italy  as  'le 
\Anor   de     la     maledizione.'     In 
England    some    wag   christened 
him  '  the  corse  of  a  tenor/  Some- 
times a  second-rate   artist    will 


surpass  a  first-rate  one  in  a  par- 
ticular part.  Thus  the  son  of  the 
great  lAblache  was  an  unrivalled 
Count  Kodolpho.  I  have  seen 
Fornasari,  who,  at  one  time,  occu- 
pied a  unique  position  on  the 
operatic  stage,  attempt  the  part, 
but  he  was  immeasurably  inferior 
to  Frederic  Lablache.  Charles 
Lamb  has  recorded  how,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  used  to  read  a 
play-bill, '  spelling  out  every  name 
down  to  the  very  mutes  and  ser- 
vants of  the  scene ;'  so  as  I  recall 
the  great  operatic  names  of  the 
past  the  images  of  far  inferior  per- 
formers arise  before  my  mind*8 
eye — Gosselin,  Gouriet,  and  Vena- 
fra !  Mere  pantomimists,  not 
even  dancers,  but  how  superb  in 
their  several  r61es  I  Gosselin  in 
QiseHle^  Gouriet  in  Esmeralda^ 
were  indispensable  and  unsurpass- 
able. Then,  were  there  ever  two 
better  second-rate  dancers  than 
the  charming  Camille  and  Plan- 
quet  1  But  I  must  cry  *  Hold, 
enough  T  Eogers  has  poetised  on 
the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  but  I 
find  a  certain  element  of  melan- ' 
choly  obtruding  as  I  recall  the 
delightful  days  and  nights  of  long 
ago.  H.  T. 


FLORA. 

aauntared  down  a  valley,  where  the  brtght-hued  flo' 
:hmg  bnay,  yellow -bunded  been,  that  round  my  path 
t  moment  interchanging  idle  steps  with  idler  rest, 
le  I  marked  a  group  down-settled  on  a  broad  aonflon 
lenly  my  ears  were  opened — how  that  was  I  cannot  1 
ipe  Bome  mortal-loving  fairy  touched  them  with  a  pai 

I  heard  their  fitful  buzzing  come  in  words  of  angry 
ng  how  a  theme  of  weifihty  disputation  there  waa  ril 
;b  the  nearest,  '  While  I  hurried  through  the  younger 

in  hopes  some  choicest  blossom  might  reward  my  et 
u  beside  the  fount  that  rises  in  the  valley's  deepest  b 
e  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Boses  growing  hy  hei^elf  apart 
le  beauty  of  that  vision  I     None  may  know  but  tho» 

a  sunset-circled  snow-peak  gleamed  the  glory  under 
ink  with  honey  I'  cried  another.  '  Why  reveal  thy  s 
tB  no  rose  beside  our  fountain  clad  in  crimson  as  yoi 
this  very  mom  I  wandered  through  the  younger  layt 

in  hopes  some  rarer  blossom  might  reward  my  early 
«  beside  the  fount  that  slumbers,  folded  in  the  vaUe 

the  whitest  of  white  lilies  spread  her  never- rivalled 
another  Sower  was  near  her,  she  alone  possessed  the 
■efore  well  I  ween  the  story  false  which  you  so  vainl; 
that  saintly- shining  pureness  words  can  never  show  t 

beside  the  foam-break  flashes  in  the  deep  mid-ocean 
inken  also  !'  cried  another ;  '  wherefore  chide  thy  fel 
m  herein  no  wit  more  clearly  than  thy  fellow  thon  ct 

as  by  the  fount  I  hovered  in  the  early  morning  light 
a  wondrous  golden  flower  smote  upon  my  dazzled  sig 
in  feeble  words  its  splendour  never,  never  can  be  to] 

methougbt  the  sun  from  heaven  lay  on  earth  in  floo 
1  another, '  0  ye  babblers,  hold  your  foolish  tongues 
;  my  words,  mote  wisely  spoken,  this  dispute  may  te< 
,  too,  flew  by  the  fountain  while  the  morning  light  \ 
I  the  deep,  deep  glowing  violet  sprang  a  flower  of  rlcl 
(lone  she  grew,  but  never  of  such  beauty  may  ye  drei 
though  all  the  rainbows  meeting  wove  one  mighty  pi 
Id  !'  I  cried.  '  Why  this  contention  1  List  to  me ;  full 
h  but  few  words  I  can  tell  ye  of  this  sight  ye  all  hav 
of  flowers  born  the  beauty  that  entranced  your  'wild 
ts  my  love  lay  by  the  fountain,  sleepinj;  in  the  momi 

for  this  her  various  seeming— violet,  lily,  gold,  and  i 
ie  were  hut  the  changing  beauties  of  her  waking  and 

white  het  arms  and  fingers,  rose  her  lips  and  cheeks 
ten  as  the  sun's  own  flower,  eyes  than  violets  more  ft 
ith  her  head  het  arms  a  pillow  making,  now  a  shade  i 
r  nvealed  those  lips  of  roses,  now  a  shield  of  lilies  w 
s  to  thee  one  while  approaching  blushed  she  tike  the 
to  thee  with  white  arma  lifted  like  a  rare  pale  lily  s] 
hy  louder  wings  awakened,  starting  in  a  sweet  snrpr 

the  violet  slaying  splendour  darted  from  her  glorioni 

at  last  her  modest  beauty,  till  those  slumbers  ehoult: 
ed  itself  in  golden  tresses — and  thou  sawst  the  flami] 
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was  tiodden  down  nnder  the  iron 
heel  of  Napoleon.  At  such  a 
moment  her  greatest  man  b  roosed 
to  no  patriotic  ardour;  no  fiery 
sonnets  isane  from  his  pen,  as 
they  did  from  those  of  Koemei, 
inciting  the  younger  generation 
to  shake  off  tJie  yoke  of  the  con- 
qneior.  He  retiree  instead  into 
his  study,  becomes  a  leamei  of 
Eastern  languages,  and  sings  of 
bulbuls,  roses,  love,  the  desert^ 
the  catavan,  the  oasis,  as  though 
sensuous  enjoyment  were  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  life,  as  though 
cannon-balls  were  unheard  of  in 
lien  of  being  vithin  earshot  When 
his  country  seemed  groaning  in  her 
death-agony  her  old  poet  took  a 
new  lease  of  youth,  and  not  only 
simulated  the  love,  joys,  and  woes 
of  his  characters,  but  actually  felt 
them.  Goethe  until  the  last  day 
of  his  life  possesaed  the  &cnlty  of 
falling  in  love.  It  is  only  compara- 
tively recently  that  the  world  has 
been  informed  that  the  passionate 
loTe-dnet  of  lyrics  that  distin- 
guishes the  book  Zuleika  had  it« 
origin  in  a  real  pasaion,  and  that 
many  of  the  poems  addressed  to 
Hatem  by  his  beloved  were  in 
reality  addressed  to  Goethe,  who 
figured  nndet  this  name,  by  Mari- 
anne von  WillemeT,  the  wife  of  a 
lawyer  at  Frai^ort. 

The  West-Eastern  Divan  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  books,  called 
respectively  '  The  Singer,'  '  Hafis,' 
'  Love,'  '  Contemplation,"  '  Sad- 
ness,' '  Proverbs,'  '  TimoTir,'  '  Zu- 
leika,' 'Wine-house,'  'Parables,' 
'Persians,' and'Paradise.'  Though 
varied  in  their  contents,  there 
runs  through  them  all  the  passion 
of  the  poet  for  his  beloved  j  all 
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is,  all  Le  thisks,  feels,  expe- 
ices,  he  desires  to  lay  -at  her 
i.  The  keynote  of  the  whole 
ik  is  expressed,  indeed,  in  Snin- 
ne's  lines ; 

til  I  an  give  thee  I  give. 
deut  of  mv  bevt  vera  it  more, 
More  would  be  laid  at  tlij  feet.' 

Dd,  learned,  esteemed  as  the 
;er  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  vorld, 
is  all  humility  and  gentleness 
lis  beloved.  His  warmest  and 
derest  words  are  for  her,  and 
philosophy  is  clothed  in  the 
nente  likely  to  attract  her 
it 

!nily  neither  the  material  nor 
atrictnesa  the  form  of  these 
me  is  taken  from  the  East. 
18  the  book  *  Timoni '  is  really 
oted  to  Kapoleon ;  its  most 
'erful  poem  celebrates,  under 
lin  disguise,  Bonaparte's  luck- 
Moscow  campaign. 
Q  the  '  Wine-house,'  of  which 
illustration  is  one  of  the  enb- 
B  in  Halberger's  edition,  Ooethe 
perhaps  beat  caught  th^  East- 
tone.  BiiTTounded  by  maidens 
t  of  love,  he  lives  for  the 
Dent,  intoxicating  himself  with 
st  wine,  and  carrying  into 
a1  practice  the  aaying  of  By- 
that '  man  being  reasonable, 
t  get  drunk.'  '  Youth,'  says 
the,  in  The  Weit-Easlem  Di- 
'  is  drunkenness  without  wine, 
must  all  be  drunk ;  and  if  we 
no  longer  young,  no  longer 
ess  that  natural  intoxication, 
must  seek  it  in  the  wine  that 
rns  all  sorrow  and  gives  na 
:,  if  only  for  a  moment,  oui 
lay.'  Of  course,  all  this  must 
be  taken  strictly  to  the  letter, 
eomewhat  in  a  symbolical 
e,  as  when  we  find  Omar 
lyyam  and  other  atrict  Maho< 
ms,  to  vhom  the  juice  of  the 
«  is  forbidden,  singing  its 
tea  and  virtnes, 
Bch,  brie^,  is  tlas  oolleotioa 
IMM    thiM  Kuidnd    sangs, 


Gennan  in  spirit,  Oriental  is  dieas. 
They  contain  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  Ijries  penned  by  the 
poet,  and  they  also  became  a 
mighty  influence  in  their  land. 
They  turned  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  East,  till  then  unbroken 
literary  ground ;  thoy  showed  them 
that  here  was  still  a  rich  field  of 
inspiration  to  be  gathered  and 
worked.  Indeed,  for  a  while 
Goethe's  Divan  made  quite  a  new 
fashion  in  German  literature,  un- 
til bulbuls,  cypresses,  wine,  and 
houris  grew  nauseous.  For  the 
imitations  imitated  the  garb  only ; 
they  did  not  enclose  that  mass  of 
wisdom  that  is  found  in  Goethe's 
poem,  and  that  makes  it  for  oil 
time  and  at  all  times  a  work  to 
which  to  turn  for  pleasure,  conso- 
lation, and  soul- uplifting. 

Another  work  of  Goethe's, 
again  of  a  totally  diverse  charac- 
ter, which  called  forth  in  its  tarn 
a  flood  of  imitations,  was  bis 
earliest  and  very  German  play, 
Golz  von  Berlichivgen.  The  bio- 
graphy of  this  lawless  feudal  ba- 
ron had,  from  hia  youth,  exercised 
a  great  fascination  over  Goethe. 
He  found  in  Gotz's  revolt  against 
authority  analogies  to  the  revolt 
against  artistic  and  traditional  an- 
thority  that  characterised  the 
youth  of  the  eighteenth  ceutory, 
and  he  nsed  the  play  not  only  as 
a  source  of  patriotic  inspiration, 
but  oa  a  means  of  saying,  under 
sixteenth-centnry  disguise,  m&nj 
a  wise  and  true  word  adapted  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Tiaa 
again  was  a  peouliarly  Geno&n 
trait  in  Goethe,  never  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of '  pointing  a  mond 
or  adorning  a  tale.'  A  German 
can  never  attain  to  the  calm  artis- 
tic objectivity  of  the  Greeks :  lie 
ia  ever  burdened  by  a  sense  of  in* 
dividual  self-consciousness. 

The  theme  of  Gott  the  Honest, 
as  he  was  named  ^  liis  ooof 
tamponries,  ia  a  f  eitale  ^ad  wide 
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one,  and  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  little  paper.    We  haye  merely 
named  the  drama  as  yet  another 
example     of   the    versatility    of 
Goethe's  genius,  and  also  because 
we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  » 
able  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
portrait  of  the  stout  old  Baron 
himself    Whoever  looks  well  into 
tiiat  frank   kindly  £eu;e  will  be- 
lieve, as  his  contemporaries  be- 
lieved;  that  the  acts  committed  by 
Gdtz,  which,  to  otur  modem  ideas, 
greatiy  resemble  acts  of  robbery 
and  violence,  were  by  him  com- 
mitted in  all  good  faith  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty  in  aiding  the 
weak  against  the  strong;  and  that 
he  wielded  his  pen  less  skilfully 


than  his  sword,  his  autograph 
appended  to  our  portrait  also 
evinces.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  a  translation 
of  Groethe's  Ootz  von  Berliehingen 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  essay 
in  literatare,  the  chivalrous  rob- 
ber having  naturally  an  interest 
for  one  who  spent  his  days  de- 
lineating the  life  histories  of  simi- 
lar chieftains  of  his  native  land. 
Indeed  G.  H.  Lewes  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  this  play  of 
Goethe's  gave  the  impulse  and 
direction  to  Scott's  historical 
genius — perhaps  too  sweeping  an 
assertion ;  but  a  suggestion  and  a 
stimulus  the  play  must  undoubted- 
ly have  been. 

HELEN  ZTMMERN. 


ADIEU! 


THAf  white  brow  I  might  well  do  without^ 

And  those  cheeks'  rosy  hue ; 
And  those  lips  with  their  petulant  pout, 

And  those  eyes'  liquid  blue  ; 
And  those  tresses,  more  graceful  than  vine 

That  in  Eden  e'er  grew ; 
And  those  ears  of  more  exquisite  line 

Than  the  sea-shells  e'er  knew. 
I  might  do  without  feet  more  divine 

Than  in  fay-dance  e'er  flew; 
Without  arms  that  enchantingly  twine 

Bound  the  lover  they  woo ; 
Without  glances  as  soft  as  the  shine 

Of  clear  moon-Utten  dew ; 
Without  whispers  as  subtle  and  fine 

As  the  love-pigeon's  coo ; 
Without  kisses  entrancing  as  wine, 

Without  smiles  I  might  do ; 
Without  all  for  which  oUiers  aU  pine — 

I  might  do  without  you  ! 

Adieu  t 
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are  so  well  arranged,  so  legnlar, 
that  all  antiqtuty  believed  them 
to  be  guided  by  divine  intelli- 
gences. Those  of  the  comets  are 
so  strange  and  unexpected  that 
for  a  long  time,  even  so  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
held  to  be  mere  atmospheric 
meteors  sent  to  announce  soma 
great  calamity  impending  over  the 
human  race.  They  were  placed 
almost  in  the  same  rank  as  bolidea 
or  aerolites,  although  those  bodies 
only  flash  for  an  instant  through 
the  air,  and  burst  into  fragments 
at  the  end  of  their  course.  Hu- 
manity, struck  with  the  admirable 
order  of  the  heavens,  regarded 
comets  as  intrusive  strangers  of 
evil  augury,  until  Newton  demon- 
strated that  they  obey  the  very 
same  mechanical  laws  as  planets. 

A  plan  or  sketch  of  the  Plane- 
tary System  can  easily  be  drawn 
from  memory ;  for  the  planets 
move  round  the  Sun  in  the  same 
direction,  from  right  to  left,  describ- 
ing ellipses  which  are  almost  cir- 
cular. Those  Ellipses,  or  better, 
those  circular  orbits,  all  lie  so  very 
nearly  in  the'  same  plane,  that  the 
Planetary  System  may  be  said  to 
be  fiat.  If  drawn  to  a  scale  in 
which  the  orbit  of  the  most  dis- 
tant planet  shoold  not  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  an  ordiaary  sonp- 
plate,  all  their  movements  might 
take  place  within  the  hollow  of 
the  plate. 

In  the  System  of  Comets,  mnch 
more  numeioos,  evetjthing  is  dif- 
ferent. They  move  round  the  Sou 
indifferently  in  both  directions, 
some  from  right  to  left  like  the 
planets,  others  &om  left  to  right. 
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Their  orbits  are  ellipses  of  such 
enormous  length  that  they  can 
hardly  be  distingnished  from  para- 
bolas, and  they  lie  in  every  pos- 
sible plan9  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  Sun.  A  few 
move  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
planets;  others  dart  down  upon 
us  from  the  zenith  or  flash  up 
from  the  uttermost  depths  of  the 
Mdir,  or  emerge  from  every  con- 
ceivable point  of  the  Universe. 
Combine  these  two  SystemSi  with, 
the  Snn  for  their  common  centre, 
and  you  will  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  marvellous  whole. 

Bat  now  mark  the  grand  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Systems 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  es- 
sential features  of  M.  Faye's 
Notice  Sdentifique. 

If  we  follow  any  one  planet,  the 
Earth,  for  instance,  in  its  circular 
course  round  the  Sun,  we  find  that 
it  undergoes  a  continual,  though 
probably  an  unnoticed,  change  of 
shape,  by  being  constantly  elon- 
gated or  pulled  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sun  and  on  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  Earth  were  alone  and 
isolated  in  space,  the  materials 
composing  it  would  be  attracted 
solely  by  the  force  of  gravity  drag- 
ging them  down  to  its  own  centre. 
Its  shape  would  be  perfectly 
spherical.  But  the  Sun's  attrac- 
tion does  not  exert  an  equal 
power  on  those  portions  of  the 
Earth  which  are  nearest  to  it  and 
on  those  which  are  farthest  off. 
This  difference  of  action  obliges 
the  Earth  to  lengthen  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  Sun.  It  is  the 
iiumliar  phenomenon  of  the  Tides. 
But  it  is  so  slight  that  it  would 
be  imperceptible  if  viewed  from 
any  great  distance,  and  is  only 
noticeable  by  us  who  crawl  over 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  After 
all,  we  might  even  say  that  it  only 
just  wets  our  feet. 

The  exceeding  relative  small- 
nesB  of  this  deformation — so  fa- 


miliar to  sailors  and  dwellers 
on  Ocean  coasts,  for  whom  its 
proportions  are  of  noteworthy 
importance — results  from  the  im- 
mense inferiority  of  the  Sun's 
disturbing  force  when  compared 
with  the  influence  which  the 
£arth's  own  internal  attraction 
exerts  in  the  maintenance  of  its 
spherical  form.  The  one  is  twenty 
million  times  less  than  the  other. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  periodical  disfiguration  of  our 
globe  might  be  exaggerated.  The 
first  would  consist  in  placing  the 
Earth  much  nearer  to  the  Sun 
than  it  actually  is.  The  second 
would  be  to  diminish  the  force  of  its 
own  proper  attraction  by  removing 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  mass 
without  changing  its  present  di- 
mensions ;  by  removing  the  greater 
part  of  its  inside,  for  example,  and 
leaving  it  only  a  hoUow  shell. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  case, 
and  suppose  the  Earth  reduced  to 
an  empty  sphere  or  filled  with 
only  very  light  materials,  such  as 
air  like  the  atmosphere  which 
envelops  it  If  we  could  hollow 
out  the  Earth  in  this^way,  we 
should  immediately  see  the  Tides 
assuming  most  formidable  dimen- 
sions. Our  poor  planet  would  be 
long-drawn  out  in  the  Sun's  direc- 
tion and  its  opposite.  It  wouldtf 
soon  burst  open  at  two  points 
diametrically  opposite^  and  the 
outer  materials  (at  present  dis- 
tributed over  the  sensibly  spherical 
surface-level)  would  flow  or  run 
off  into  open  space.  They  would 
cease  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Earth;  for  her  enfeebled  at- 
traction could  no  longer  retain 
them,  even  in  the  shape  of  satel- 
lites. And,  as  these  rejected  ma- 
terials would  still  have  their 
enormous  rapidity  of  revolution 
round  the  sun  (7|  leagues  per 
second),  some  a  trifle  more,  some 
a  trifle  less,  they  would  be 
sprinkled     and     distributed    aU 
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16  Earth's  actual  orbit,  in 
iray  that  these  ruins  of  our 
rotild  form,  in  th^  end,  a 
avarm  or  rin^  of  aeparate 
dnct  corpuBcnleB, 
ird  way  of  causing  the 
eoompoBing  power  (which 
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3pic  Tides)  to  act  more 
ly  on  our  globe  would 
late  enormously  the  mate- 
which  the  Earth  is  com- 
If  the  terrestrial  globe, 
g  hoated,  for  instance,  and 
sequent  conversion  into 
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d  times  its  present  dimen- 
le  same  phenomena  would 
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as  are  capable  of  motion. 


and  that  only  to  an  extent  which 
may  be  called  impeiceptible. 

But  the  causes  which  pteserre 
our  Planets  from  disint^ration 
by  the  Sun  do  not,  unfortunately 
for  them,  exist  for  Comets,  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  every 
condition  is  united  which  cau 
facilitate  the  Sun's  decomposmg 
action.  Arriving  from  the  depths 
of  space,  they  rush  almost  pars- 
bolicaliy  towards  the  Sun,  to 
whom  they  are  drawn  by  an  at- 
traction which  rapidly  increases 
in  power.  Their  masses  are  so 
feeble  that  their  passage  close  to 
a  planet  has  never  troubled  it  the 
least  in  the  world.  The  heat 
they  experience,  on  approaching 
the  Sun,  dilates  their  atmospheres, 
evaporates  their  liquid  particles, 
and  expands  their  insignidcant 
mass  into  monstrous  dimfnsions. 
It  was  thus  that  the  famous  comet 
of  1811,  the  diameter  of  whose 
nucleus  was  only  a  few  hundred 
leagues,  swelled  out  into  a  head 
bigger  than  the  Sun  himself. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  comets  should  be  decom- 
posed while  they  are  reaching 
the  point  of  their  orbit  nearest 
the  Son,  called  the  perihelion. 
Sometimes  they  are  broken  up 
into  several  large  iragments,  which 
continue  to  pursue  very  nearly 
the  same  route;  sometimes— 
which  is  the  more  frequent  case — 
they  are  subdivided  into  an  in- 
iinity  of  small  particles,  which 
thus  become  a  ewarm  of  cometary 
matters  sprinkled  all  along  the 
primitive  orbit. 

A  most  etriking  example  of  the 
first  mode  of  decomposition  into 
two  or  three  fragments  was  offered 
to  us,  not  long  ago,  by  Biela's 
comet.  To  the  second  mode  of 
disintegration  into  myriads  of 
small  fragments,  invisible  in  con- 
sequence of  their  minuteness,  we 
owe  the  magnificent  phenomenon 
of  Shootiiig  Stars.    Then  an  a 
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good  nnmber  of  comets  whose 
orbit  almost  grazes  the  Earth's 
orbit  This  does  not  imply  any 
imminent  danger  of  their  coming 
into  collision  with  our  globe. 
Bat  if  the  comet,  gradually  falls 
to  pieces,  the  resulting  fragments 
will  form  a  train,  as  Schiaparelli 
luu  demonstrated,  which  may  be 
strewn  along  the  whole  course  of 
that  comet's  orbit,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  elliptical  ring.  And  if 
that  ring  crosses  the  Earth's  orbit, 
the  Earth  will  encounter  the  train 
of  small  fragments  every  time  it 
aniyes  at  the  point  of  crossing,  in 
the  performance  of  its  annual 
revolation. 

Hence  the  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  periodical  Shooting 
Stan,  such  as  the  brilliant  shower 
which  falls  on  the  12th  and  the 
13th  of  November.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  mother- 
comet's  continuing  to  exist,  al- 
though sadly  shorn  of  its  beams, 
in  the  midst  of  the  swarm  which 
it  has  engendered,  or  rather  which 
the  Sun  has  successively  detached 
from  it.  But,  if  its  mass  is  abso- 
lutely too  feeble,  if  its  nucleus 
does  not  possess  a  sufficient 
density,  it  may  disappear  entirely, 
like  Biela's  comet,  which  has  not 
been  seen  since  1852. 

Thus,  while  the  World  of 
Planets  remains  invariable,  the 
World  of  Comets,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  undergoes  strange  transfor- 
mations, which  tend  to  substitute 
for  each  one  of  those  bodi^  a  sort 
of  ring  of  comctary  dust  affecting 
the  form  of  an  immense  ellipse. 
The  only  comets  which  escape 
this  metamorphosis  are  those 
vhich  have  a  notable  mass,  a 
▼ezy  dense  nucleus,  and  which  do 
not  too  frequently  approach  the 
destiojing  fumace,  namely,  the 
81m. 

And  this  view  of  the  case  gives 
pa  a  precise  indication  respecting 
i&teiplaaeiarj   spaeei  which   na- 


tural philosophers  have  filled  with 
such  a  variety  of  things — with 
ethers,  cosmic  mediums,  stellar 
gases,  and  so  on.  As  all  these 
rings  cross  each  other  or  come 
into  close  juxtaposition  near  the 
Sun,  it  follows  that  the  Sun's 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  in- 
cessantly traversed  by  currents  of 
corpuscules,  streaming  in  all  direc- 
tions; and,  though  they  are  widely 
disseminated  and*  individually  in- 
visible, their  concentration  in  the 
circumsolar  region,  through  which 
they  all  pass,  must  render  their 
united  presence  visible  by  a  vague 
glimmer,  fairly  answering  to  that 
which  astronomers  have  long  ago 
signalised  as  the  Zodiacal  Light 
and  by  other  names. 

But  the  point  on  which  M. 
Faye  desires  to  fix  his  reader's 
attention  is  the  geometrical  figure 
assumed  by  the  head  of  a  comet, 
when  it  approaches  the  Sun  and 
begins  to  decompose. 

A  comet  dissolves  principally 
at  two  diametrically  opposite 
points,  one  the  nearest  to  the  Sun, 
the  other  the  most  distant,  which, 
by  an  effect  of  transparence  and 
perspective,  gives  the  comet's 
head  roughly  the  form  of  an  rr, 
visible  only  through  a  powerful 
telescope.  The  resulting  train  of 
particles  will  reveal  its  presence 
solely  by  the  apparition  of  shoot- 
ing stars,  whenever  the  Earth  en- 
counters its  path.  But  if  this 
disintegration,  whose  existence  is 
indubitable,  is  only  indicated  by 
the  2;-like  shape  of  the  comet's 
head,  there  occurs  another  much 
more  astonishing  phenomenon 
which,  throughout  all  ages,  has 
impressed,  mankind  by  its  mag- 
nificence, namely,  the  simple  or 
multiple  tails  which  comets  pre- 
sent when  they  are  nea|;  the 
Sun. 

This  phenomenon  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  that  which  we  have 
just  described,  and  which  teada  lo 
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be  materials  of  tlie  comet 
e  path  of  ita  orbit.  This 
1b  to  expel  certain  of  those 
3  ont  of  and  beyond  ita 
d  that  to  enormous  dis- 

omet  of  1882  presented 
ince  of  the  two  pheno- 
cuning  at  the  same  time, 
IS  with  Biela's  comet.  M. 
,  of  Athens,  diBCOTered 
bad  a  very  small  com- 
:omet,  or  rather  a  morsel 
,  from  the  primitiTC  nn- 
rhe  two  feagments  fol- 
Imoat  exactly  the  same 
fheir  coarse  would  be  in- 
ind  traced  by  a  line  join- 
nro  nuclei, perpendicularly 
li  line,  namely,  to  their 
leii  tails  were  directed. 
elesa,  the  materials  of 
retails  primitively  formed 
the  original  comet,  and 
1  also,  at  the  outset,  the 

materials  composing  the 
tails  ought  therefore,  it 
e  supposed,  to  follow  the 
bit  as  the  comets  them- 


□g  every  instant  towards 
they  rush  away  from  it, 
contrary,  with  extreme 
—the  reason  is  that,  for 
iterials,  the  Sun's  central 
anges  its  character.  In- 
ittracting  those  materials, 
repulses  them. 
9  study  the  facts  of  the 
n  the  first  discovery  of  a 
f  course  with  a  telescope), 
imense  distance  &om  the 
tppears  quite  round,  hke 
lete.  It  takes  the  form 
by  all  bodies  whose 
portions  are  acted  upon 
their  mutual  attraction, 
the  intervention  of  any 
ezt«mal  force.  In  its 
small  brilliant  point,  the 
is  seen,  snnoonded  by  a 


nebulosity  which  is  denser  as  it 

is  nearer  to  the  centre. 

Later  on,  when,  descrilnng  its 
parabola,  it  has  advanced  closet 
to  the  Sun,  ita  globular  form  ii 
gradually  drawn  out,  by  an  io- 
flnence  analogous  to  that  of  our 
tides.  The  disturbing  action  of 
the  Sun  begins  to  make  itself  felt 

Still  later  on,  the  comet  hegmi 
to  fall  into  dissolution  at  either 
end.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides,  to  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Earth  would 
be  liable,  under  altered  cooditiuoe 
already  specified.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  comet's  decom- 
position. 

But — remarkable  occurrence— 
the  materials  resulting  from  this 
disintegration,  instead  of  being 
Bcattei«d  along  the  orbit,  before 
and  behind  the  comet,  are  carried 
off  and  violently  driven  in  the 
opposite  direction,  away  from  the 
Sun,  exactly  as  if  the  Sun  weie 
blowing  -hwd  upon  them.  The 
tail  starts  forth,  continually  in- 
creasing in  its  development,  until 
the  comet,  reaching  the  other 
branch  of  ita  orbit,  retreats  fiiither 
and  further  away  from  the  Sou. 
Then  the  same  phenomena  lecor 
in  inverse  order.  The  tail  dimin- 
ishes, disappears ;  the  comet  is 
only  an  ellipsoid  body,  whose 
length  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  vector  of  its  orbit, 
until  it  eventually  resumes  its 
spherical  form.  Finally,  it  is  lost 
to  our  eyes,  because  the  light 
which  it  receives  from  the  Sun, 
and  which  it  reflects  to  us,  is  in- 
sufficient to  render  it  visible. 

An  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
give  some  idea  of  M.  Faye's  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena. 

The  tail  is  always  directed 
away  from  the  Sun.  More  than 
three  thousand  years  ago  the 
Chinese  had  obsmred  that  fact 
Nothing  is  easier  to  verify  when 
the  comet  is  viable  while  Uie  Son 
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is  above  the  horizon,  aa  happened 
vith  those  of  1843  and  1882. 
But  usnallj  comets  are  not  hril- 
liant  enough  to  show  themselves 
in  broad  dajL'ght.  But  by  night, 
vben  we  ahnost  always  behold 
them,  it  is  never  difficidt,  on 
knowing  the  hour,  to  determine 
the  Son's  position  with  tolerable 
exactness,  and  to  see  that  the 
comet's  tail  streams  away  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

Moreover,  the  comet's  tail,  in- 
stead of  being  straight,  is  d&r 
cidftily  curved,  being  bent  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  region 
towards  which  the  comet  is  pro- 
gressing. Whenever,  by  chance, 
a  comet's  tail  appears  to  be 
straight,  it  is  because  we  happen 
to  be  at  that  moment  in  the  plane 
of  the  comet's  orbit.  We  are 
looking  at  the  tail  edgewise.  A 
scimetar  or  a  scythe  would  be 
apparently  straight  if  looked  at 
edgewise.  But  the  actual  curva- 
ture of  the  comet's  tail  soon 
becomes  more  and  more  evident 
to  our  eyes,  in  proportion  as  the 
Earth  recedes  from  the  plane  of 
the  comet*s  orbit.  And  as  the 
ame  configuration  is  always  re- 
produced, in  the  course  of  very 
different  positions  which  the  comet 
occupies  in  respect  to  us,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is, 
from  the  outset,  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  Sun,  Its  con- 
vexity, too,  is  always  opposed  to 
the  region  towards  which  the 
comet  is  moving ;  all  which  is  ex- 
^y  what  ought  to  happen  if  the 
nebulosities  of  the  tail,  torn  off 
from  the  head  of  the  comet  by 
the  Sun,  still  retain  the  velocity 
of  progression  which  they  origin- 
^7  shared  with  the  comet  itself. 

This  phenomenon,  at  first  sight 
80  strange,  has  a  familiar  counter- 
part in  Uie  plume  of  smoke  which 
issoes  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer 
advancing  slowly,  although  we 
cannot  in  this  case  assert  that  the 


smoke  suffers  repulsion  by  the 
Earth.  A  puff  of  smoke  issues 
iroTo.  the  funnel,  and  rises  in  the 
air  in  consequence  of  its  own  spe- 
cific lightness.  It  expands,  is 
finally  dispersed  and  disappears, 
but  is  continually  succeeded  by 
other  puffs,  as  the  steamer  pro- 
ceeds along  its  way. 

]^eed  we  remark  thilt  the  plume 
of  smoke  does  not  follow  the 
steamer  as  a  fixture,  like  a  flag- 
that  it  is  constantly  renewed  at 
one  end,  while  it  is  continually 
dissipated  at  the  other — that, 
unless  diverted  by  the  wind,  it 
lies  entirely  comprised  in  the  ver- 
tical plane  in  which  the  steamer's 
motion  lies  ?  A  child  only  would 
suppose  that  the  steamer  hoists 
the  plume  of  smoke  on  starting, 
and  retains  it  unchanged  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

Suppose  we  now  construct  a 
comet's  tail  by  the  same  proceed- 
ing, admitting,  by  anticipation, 
that  the  Sun's  repulsive  action, 
like  his  attractive  force,  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance.  We  note  but  one 
essential  difference.  As  each  puff 
of  smoke  is  ejected  from  the  fun- 
nel, the  resistance  of  the  air  im- 
mediately destroys  its  velocity  of 
horizontal  translation  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  steamer,  leaving  its 
ascensional  movement  alone  to 
subsist;  whilst  the  puff  of  nebu- 
lous matter,  proceeding  from  the 
comet's  head,  is  able  to  move 
freely  in  the  empty  space  of  the 
heavens  without  experiencing  the 
least  resistance.  It  will  therefore 
be  impelled  by  the  same  velocity 
as  the  comet  itself,  and  will  retain 
that  velocity.  It  wiU  follow  the 
comet,  although  continually  driven 
away  from  it  into  space  by  the 
Sun's  repulsive  action,  and  will 
soon  become  invisible,  owing  to 
the  dispersion  of  its  molecules. 
Thus  the  tail  of  a  comet,  like  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer,  is  constantly 
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diuipated  at  one  end,  while  it  is 
inceasoutly  renewed  at  the  other. 
It  ia  not  a  rigid  appendage  fast- 
ened to  the  comeL  £!ach  and 
every  molecule  of  the  tall  travels 
througli  space  with  an  indepen- 
dent motion  of  ita  own. 

And  what,  meanwhile,  becomea 
of  the  comet  iteelft  Like  the 
ateamer,  to' which  it  has  been 
compared,  it  continues  its  course 
without  its  movements  being  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  its  constant 
loBS  of  nebulous  matter.  When 
astronomers  observe  a  comet,  to 
determine  its  orbit  tbeir  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  one  single 
point — the  centre  of  the  nucleus, 
vhoee  density,  relatively  very 
great,  is  betrayed  by  the  bright- 
ness of  its  light;  asifthevhole 
of  its  appreciable  matter  were 
therein  concentrated,  as  if  the  tail 
counted  for  nothing.  When  they 
do  gaze  at  these  gigantic  tailf>,  it 
is  simply  to  behold  a  mt^ificeut 
spectacle.  Perhaps  they  may 
measure  the  length  of  the  tail,  or 
determine  its  form  and  curvature ; 
but  in  that  case  their  object  is  to 
study,  as  M.  Faye  baa  done,  the 
physical  condition  of  those  ap- 


But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
those  impalpable  nebulosities  1 
■Whence  come  they?  What  be- 
comes of  them!  Above  all,  why 
does  the  Sun,  instead  of  attract- 
ing, repel  them  t  Does  not,  then, 
the  force  of  Attraction  reign  ex- 
clusively in  the  Universe  1  Must 
the  science  of  Celestial  Mechanics 
henceforth  take  account  of  a  se- 
cond force  1  The  only  chance  of 
answering  these  questiona  is  to 
place  ourselves  under  the  guid- 
ance of  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  those  nebu- 
losities are  of  inconceivable  te- 
nuity. The  proof  is,  that  the 
smallest  stars  are  visible  through 
thoaa  tails  with  scarcely  any  dimi- 
nution   of    their    brightness,   in 


spite  of  the  enormous  thickness 
of  such  tails — a  thickness  of  twen- 
ty, thirty,  even  fifty  thooaand 
leagues.  Now  the  slightest  of 
our  fogs,  if  only  a  few  hnodred 
yards  thick,  will  complet<>]y  veil 
the  brightest  stars,  and  even  the 
Sun  himself.  To  say  nothing  of 
a  cloud  of  earthly  dust,  however 
fine  its  particles  may  be,  even  the 
watery  atoms  floating  in  the  sir, 
which  constitute  a  mi^t,  are  there- 
fore, without  reckoning  the  air 
itself,  a  medium  incompuablj 
more  dense  than  the  tails  of  co- 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  Matter,  placed 
in  certain  conditions,  is  of  almost 
indefinite  divisibility,  without  los- 
ing its  power  of  impressing  onr 
sensae.  Examples  are  given  in 
the  Introductions  to  almost  every 
treatise  on  natural  science.  Ani- 
line, in  a  hundred  million  times 
its  weight  of  alcohol,  will  com- 
municate a  perceptible  colours- 
tion  to  the  liquid.  A  grain  of 
mask,  placed  in  a  large  apart- 
ment, will  soon  completely  fiU  it 
with  its  odour.  A  single  drop  of 
water,  evaporated  in  the  air,  will 
occupy  an   enormous  extent  of 

Evaporation,  in  the  Tacnum  of 

celestial  space,  ia  effected  much 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  in 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  Hve. 
Suppose  a  single  flake  of  snow  to 
be  transported  into  interplanelsry 
space,  and  exposed  there  to  the 
sole  action  of  theSun'snys.  Un- 
der the  inSuence  of  heat  the  watery 
vapours  will  rapidly  rush  fomaid. 
into  the  vacuum.  Bui,  unpro- 
tected from  cooling  by  an  enve- 
loping medium  like  our  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  speedily  be  con- 
densed into  a  mist,  more  or  less 
thickly  occupying  a  considerable 
extent  of  space.  Every  fnwen 
particle  of  this  mist  will  becoms 
in  turn,  under  the  tofioence  of  the 
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Son's  xaysy  the  centre  of  forma- 
tion of  fresh  yapoun  and  a  se- 
eondaiy  mist,  ezactlj  like  the 
primitiTe  snowfake.  So  that, 
afler  a  certain  time,  a  vast  area 
will  be  filled  with  a  nehulosity 
composed  of  eminently  unstable 
Tapoura,  all  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  primitiye  snowflake.  Such, 
on  a  vastly  magnified  scale,  is  the 
procesB  by  which  the  frozen  cir- 
rhoB  clonds  are  formed  in  the 
upper  regions  of  oar  atmosphere.  . 

An  explanation  has  still  to  be 
given  why  nebulosities,  detached 
from  a  comet,  rush  away  from  the 
Sun.  If  no  new  force  intervened, 
it  is  certain  that  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  those  nebulosities  would 
describe  round  the  Sun  an  orbit 
as  geometrically  characterised  as 
that  of  the  nucleus  itself;  and,  as 
thqr  possess  the  same  velocity, 
this  orbit  would  scarcely  difier 
^m  that  of  the  comet. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  to 
note  the  intervention  of  a  new 
force  opposed  to  gravity,  whose 
action  is  perceptible  only  on  bodies 
reduced  to  a  state  of  excessive 
tenoity,  and  which  repels  to  a 
distance  the  materials  of  the  tail. 
The  existence  of  this  force,  con- 
trary, and  often  superior,  to  gra- 
vity, is  undeniable.  Its  action  is 
betrayed  before  our  eyes  by  gi- 
gantic phenomena,  for  the  tcJls  of 
comets  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  millions 
of  leagues.  A  study  of  the  figure 
of  the  tails  will  teach  us  the  cha- 
neteristics  of  that  force. 

It  is  here  that  the  reader  will 
Borprise  the  secret  of  the  power 
uid,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
weakness  of  Science.  As  long  as 
we  concern  ourselves  with  the. 
characters  (that  is  to  say,  the 
lairs)  of  this  force,  the  facts  vrill 
guide  us,  and  we  shall  walk  on 
fina  ground.  But  when  we  try 
to  find  out  its  cause  or  its  actutd 
ioiier  nature,  we  are  obliged  to 


have  recourse  to  hypotheses,  when 
we  soon  begin  to  stumble  and 
flounder  amidst  uncertainties  and 
contradictions. 

According,  then,  to  what  has 
been  stated  of  the  materials  de- 
tached from  a  comet,  some  follow 
the  same  orbit,  others  are  repelled 
away  from  it.  The  first  become 
known  to  us  through  the  pheno- 
mena of  shooting  stars,  bolides, 
and  aerolites ;  they  are  as  dense 
as  the  solid  materials  of  our  Earth. 
The  particles  repulsed  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  unimaginable  tenuity. 
As  far  as  the  efiect  of  Attraction 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  these  two  sorts  of 
matters.  This  force  communi- 
cates to  both  of  them  an  equal 
velocity  in  an  equal  time ;  exactly 
as  Gravity  on  the  Earth  causes  a 
morsel  of  platina  and  a  tuft  of 
down  to  fall,  in  a  vacuum,  with 
the  same  rapidity.  This  is  what 
is  called  an  effect  of  the  mass, 
cuction  de  masse.  The  other,  Ee- 
pulsion,  is  evidently  a  surface- 
action,  action  de  surface.  The 
first,  attraction,  penetrates  bodies 
even  to  their  minutest  and  inmost 
molecules;  it  acts  across  and 
through  all  matter,  and  cannot 
be  intercepted  by  any  material 
screen  or  hindrance.  You  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  diminish 
the  weight  of  an  object  by  plac- 
ing anything  whatever  between 
the  ground  and  the  scale  in  which 
that  object  Hes.  The  other,  repul- 
sion, will  be  arrested  by  the  slight- 
est intervening  impediment. 

If  the  repulsive  force  which  the 
Sun  exerts  on  excessively  rare 
materials,  on  cometary  nebulosi- 
ties, is  a  surface-action,  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  will  be  in- 
versely as  their  densities.  Hence, 
it  will  act  differently  on  nebulosi- 
ties of  different  densities,  such  as 
vaporous  particles  resulting  ficom 
water,  and  others  which  are  lighter 
and  more  volatile.     The   conse- 
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a  u  eTidant.  The  repnlriTe 
will  separate  and  wiotiov 

fierent  hotU  of  particles  ex- 
is  the  wind  winnows  wheat 
the  chaff,  causing  the  com 
.1  at  the  winnower's  feet, 
it  Jrivee  the  chaff  far  away, 
limilar  process  occurs  in  the 
OS.      Comets  are  not  com- 

of  one  sole  unique  form  of 
t ;  they  doubtless  consist  of 
iety  of  sorts.  Well,  then, 
;e  as  it  may  seem,  comets 
as  many  different  tails  as 
possess  nebulosities  of  dif- 

deneities.  The  rarest  are 
illy  the  least  brilliaDt ;  they 
90  the  least  bent  backwards. 
egree  of  curvature  of  a  tail 
ds,  therefore,  on  the  inten- 
f  the  repulsive  force  which 
ited  on  the  peculiar  quality 
e  molecules  uf  which  it  is 
>eed.  Donati's  comet  had 
taib,  the  least  curved  of 
1,  the  two  foremost,  were 
visible  through  powerful 
apes. 
&  rapidity  of  formation   of 

comets'  tails  has  raised  a 
I  leapecting  this  theory.     It 

hard  to  the  uninitiated  to 
e  that  tails  several  millions  of 
!s  long  can  possibly  be  formed 
I  course  of  a  few  hours.  But, 
lir  perihelion,  certain  comets 
onwards  with  the  fearful 
.tiesoflOO,  120,  ISO  leagues 
Kcond.  The  nebulosities 
I  leave  them  retain  the  same 
ity.  Moreover,  it  is  not  ex- 
at  the  perihelion  that  the 
gigantic  tails  are  developed, 
k>me  little  time  after  the 
'b  passing  that  point.  Thus 
imovB  comet  of  1843,  at  its 
9U0U,  had  nothing  like  the 
nee  tail  which  it  displayed  a 
ays  afterwards, 
we  now  study  the  figure 
ited  by  the  head  of  a  comet 
^  the  development  of  its 
ire  shall  find  a  series  of  phe- 


nomena intimately  connected  with 
the    mode    of  decomposition  on 

which  M.  Faye  has  so  stronglj 
insisted  in  the  opening  passages 
of  his  Notice. 

The  comet  as  it  approaches  the 
Bun  is  more  and  more  heated  by 
his  rays;  its  atmosphere  is  di- 
lated ;  its  evaporable  materiale, 
analogous  to  the  seas  and  ice- 
fields of  our  globe,  are  succeeaiTeiy 
converted  into  vapour.  If  the 
disturbing  action  of  the  Sun  were 
victoriously  counterbalanced  by 
the  comet's  own  attraction  ex- 
erted on  itself,  all  that  wonld  be 
observed  in  its  enormous  atmo- 
sphere would  be  a  lengthening  of 
its  shape,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
both  in  the  Sun's  direction  and 
on  its  opposite  side. 

But  the  layers  of  gases  and 
vapoura  which  are  continually 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
nucleus  will  have  soon  extended 
beyond  its  sphere  of  attraction. 
Then  will  commence  the  work  of 
decomposition.  Tboaa  strata  of 
nebulosities  will  open  at  each 
end,  and  their  materials  will  es- 
cape at  opposite  points.  And 
then  those  escaped  material  ?, 
henceforth  abandoned  by  the 
comet,  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure which  they  hitherto  experi- 
enced, and  left  qt  liberty  in  empty 
space,  will  be  transformed  into 
impalpable  nebulosities.  It  might 
he  believed  that  they  still  belong 
to  the  comet,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  suf&ciently  rare  to  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  Sun's  repulsive  force 
they  are  driven  away  by  that  lu- 
minary. They  change  tiieir  direc- 
tion, turn  back  instead  of  going 
forward,  and  streaming  out  bdiind 
the  comet  form  its  tail. 

!Naturally,endeaTourshavebeen 
made  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
Solar  Repulsion.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  its  existence  has  been 
established  and  ita  characten  re- 
cognised which  suffice  to  explain 
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the  8ii^;iilar  phenomena  mani- 
iested  bj  cometa.  So  fistr,  we  are 
in  possession  of  the  sure  and  posi- 
tire  part  of  Science  because  it  is 
based  on  facts  and  calculations. 
Bat  if  it  be  asked  what  is  the 
exact  and  intimate  nature  of  that 
force,  we  are  driven  to  enter  on 
Teiy  different  ground.  Here,  facts 
no  longer  guide  us.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
eTer-cloudy  domain  of  hypotheses. 

Kepler  thought  that  the  Sun's 
rays  impressed  on  matter,  by  their 
impact,  an  impulsion  which  would 
doubtless  be  insensible  for  dense 
bodies,  but  not  for  impalpable 
nebulosities.  This  hypothesis 
depends  on  the  theory  that  light 
consists  of  particles  emitted  by 
the  Sun.  The  Undulatoiy  Theoiy 
of  Light  now  generally  accepted 
puts  an  end  to  Kepler's  supposi- 
tion. 

Newton's  idea  was  that  if  the 
tails  of  comets  are  turned  away 
from  the  Sun,  it  is  because  the 
Snn  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  atmosphere, .  which 
rests  and  exerts  weight  upon  the 
body  of  «tiie  Sun  exactly  as  the 
air  which  surrounds  us  rests  and 
presses  upon  our  globe.  Conse- 
quently nebulosities  rise  upwards 
in  this  vast  atmosphere  in  much 
ihe  same  way  as  smoke  or  balloons 
me  in  the  air,  in  virtue  of  the 
upward  pressure  which  air  exer- 
cises on  bodies  that  are  lighter 
than  itself. 

Laplace,  by  a  very  simple  re- 
mark, reduced  this  hypothesis  to 
iianghi  If  the  Sun  possessed  a 
vastly  extended  atmosphere  com- 
posed of  ponderable  elements,  it 
▼onld  necessarily  participate  in 
the  Bun's  rotation.  In  that  case 
it  could  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  namely,  the  line  where  the 
centrifugal  force  resulting  from 
lotation  is  in  exact  equilibrium 
vith  the  force  of  the  Sun's  at- 
traction.    This  limit  Ues  much 


nearer  to  the  Sun  than  the  orbit 
of  Mercury,  while  the  region  in 
which  comets  display  their  tails 
is  a  long  way  outside  the  orbit  of 
Mars. 

Olbers  and  Bessel  referred  the 
phenomenon  to  electrical  repul- 
sion. Without  discussing  this, 
we  may  state  at  once  that  there 
exists  another  source  of  repulsive 
force,  namely.  Heat,  due  to  the 
incandescence  of  the  Sun.  Heat 
widens  the  distance  between  the 
moleeules  of  bodies,  reduces  them 
to  the  state  of  gas,  and  dilates 
indefinitely  the  gases  so  produced. 
We  see  it  at  work  precisely  in  the 
formation  of  nebulosities. 

We  have  therefore  three  differ- 
ent attempts  to  explain  the  Sun's 
incontestable  repulsive  force.  The 
impulsion  of  the  rays  of  light,  by 
Kepler;  The  electric  conditions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  Olbers 
and  Bessel;  and  lastly.  The  ca- 
lorific repulsion  due  to  the  incan- 
descence of  the  Sun.  Certainly, 
the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  refuse 
assent  to  either  of  these  explana- 
tions; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  fact  of  solar  repulsion  is 
indubitable.  Whatever  may  be 
its  cause,  this  force  is  patent  to 
our  eyes  inscribed  in  the  heavens 
in  gigantic  characters. 

It  is  absolutely  the  same  with 
Gravitation.  In  vain  have  men 
inquired  what  is  the  actual  nature 
of  that  force,  or  what  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  phenomena  it 
produces.  No  one  will  venture 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  Gravita^ 
tion  because  we  are  incapable  of 
explaining  it. 

We  now  see  under  what  condi- 
tions these  sudden  changes  occur  to 
which  comets,  but  not  planets,  are 
subject.  Those  comets  whose  re- 
volution round  the  Sun  is  of  long 
duration — several  thousand  years, 
for  instance — ^are  exposed  to  such 
accidents  only  at  distant  intervals ; 
but  those  which  have  the  misfor- 
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>  pass  near  to  some  baity 

Which  reduces  the  period 
;  revolution  to  a,  few  ehort 

those  comets  incessantly 
their  visits  to  the  Sqd,  and 
in  totally  decomposed  be- 
r  eyes.     What  is  certain  is 

considerable  proportion  of 
M>metary  nebulosities  are 
it  only  to  the  comets  them- 

but  to  the  solar  system, 
tray  indeGnitely  into  space, 
r  our  eyes  are   unable  to 

them,  whilst  the  denser 
Js  which  leave  the  comet, 
dispersed  along   its   orbit, 

within  the  solar  system, 
ing,  near  the  San,  what  ia 
jhe  Zodiacal  Light,  and  on 
the  curious  phenomena  of 
,  aerolites,  and  blazing 
B  of  shooting  stars. 


M.  Faye,  in  condonon,  elo- 
quently asks  the  question:  Are 
not  these  striking  and  grand  ideas, 
based  on  the  study  of  facts  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Me- 
chanics, fruits  of  the  snccessive 
efforts  of  several  generations  of 
serious  investigators,  aucb  as  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  and  the  like— are 
they  not  bettor  than  the  vain 
hypotheses  and  conjectnres  put 
forth  every  time  a  comet  appears 
and  excites  the  imagination  of 
the  crowd  1  What  a  disastrotu 
part  in  Science  is  played  by  the 
mania  of  trying  to  comprehend 
Nature  by  guess-work  instead  of 
by  study ;  and  how  inferior  the 
easy  efforts  of  imagination  are  b) 
the  truths  obtained  by  observation 
and  its  mathematical  results ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
'etents  arrange  themselves.' 

*  Seven  years,  by  Jove  1'  said 
Sir  Geoffrey,  pacing  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Mr.  Gayre's  dining- 
Toom,  his  head  suak  on  his  breast, 
his  hand.«<  clasped  behind  his  back. 

*  Seven  years  I  Good  God  Al- 
mighty!' and  the  Baronet,  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  fell  to  consider- 
ing what  he,  Geoffrey  Chelston, 
could  have  made  of  seven  long 
years  spent  in  penal  servitude, 
had  the  Gayres  dealt  with  him 
'according  to  law.' 

'  Seven  years  without  drink  or 
dice  or  pretty  barmaids — ^without 
flats  or  cheats,  or  horses  or  race- 
courses— with  no  society  save  the 
dumb  company  of  those  who  had 
been  "found  out" — ^with  the  shape 
of  his  head  and  ears  too  painfully 
defined — clad  in  a  suit  for  which 
no  tailor  could  ever  dun  him — 
forced  to  go  to  bed  with  that  silly 
creature  the  lamb,  and  compelled 
to  rise  with  that  greater  nuisance 
and  greater  fool  still  the  lark — 
obliged  to  go  to  church,  and 
knuckle  down  to  the  chaplain, 
and  eat,  b^^ad,  any  beastly  stuff 
a  rascally  Eadical  Government 
elected  to  thrust  down  the  throat 
of  gentlemen  in  trouble — a  damned 
lot? 

Thus  the  tenth  Baronet,  who 
had  put  his  name  and  ancestry 
and  title  and  money  out  to  such 
extraordinary  interest,  stung  into 
iDsatal  activity  by  the  feust  of  so 
nvere  a  sentence  being  passed 
vpon  a  man  who  had  not  shayed 
the  wind  cme  wbit  closer  than 


himself,  regarded  the  ^  might  have 
been'  of  his  own  case,  while 
ostensibly  considering  the  sore 
plight  of  that  *  unlucky  devil,' 
Oliver  Dane. 

'  It  all  comes  of  keeping  a  fel- 
low too  tightj'  went  on  the  Baro- 
net, talking  to  Mr.  Gayre  as 
though  the  banker  were  an  utter 
tyro  in  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
but  pleasant  old  world.  '  A  man 
must  have  his  fling  sometimes, 
and  if  he  hasn't  it  early  he'll  take 
it  late.  Ton  my  soul,  I'm  as 
sorry  for  Dane  as  if  he  were  my 
own  brother !  It's  a  deuced  hard 
case.  I  am  sure  I  said  all  I 
could  for  him.  Had  he  been 
my  father  I  couldn't  have  sworn 
harder,  and  yet  I  feel  as  though 
I  were  in  some  sort  to  blame— 
as  if  I  might  have  said  more,  you 
know.  I  declare,  Gayre,  to  my 
dying  day  I  shall  never  forget 
his  cry,  "  I  am  iimocent !"  * 

'  But  he  was  not  innocent,  he 
could  not  be,'  objected  Mr.  Gayre. 

*I  am  not  so  sure  of  that: 
standing  almost  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,  as  one  may  say ; 
for  seven  years'  penal  servitude  in 
this  world  appears  to  me  far 
more  like  eternity,  and  a  very  bad 
eternity,  than  walking  over  the 
border  into  a  land  the  parsons 
seem  to  think  will  be  made  plea- 
sant for  most  of  us  who  are  not 
hardened  and  desperate  ruffians. 
A  well-connected  and  respectable 
young  fellow  like  Dane — Hea- 
vens I  I  remember  him  quite  a 
little  lad  running  about  in  knick- 
erbockers— wonld  be  scaxoely 
likely  to  teU  a  lie.' 
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'  No  one  could  haye  felt  more 
sine  of  his  guilt  than  yourself' 
said  the  banker  angrily;  'what 
18  the  use  of  talking  in  this  ridi- 
culous way  now  V 

'  None — not  a  bit ;  and  that's 
just  what  makes  me  take  the 
whole  thing  so  much  to  heart. 
Innocent  or  guilty,  such  a  sen- 
tence is  enough  to  make  a  man,  if 
he  had  not  the  very  strongest 
faith — which,  thank  God  !  I  have 
— turn  atheist.  Seven  years  cut 
clean  from  a  fellow's  life  !  Better 
have  hung  him  at  once,  and  put 
him  out  of  torture.  Could  that 
old  fool  of  a  judge  understand 
what  seven  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude means  to  a  gentleman  well 
bom,  well  bred,  well  connected  1 
I  feel  as  if  I'd  like  to  go  and 
assault  somebody  —  I  might  get 
the  case  ventilated  then.  And 
there's  poor  dear  Susan  crying 
her  sweet  eyes  out  and  breaking 
her  soft  tender  heart ;  and,  as  I 
told  her  this  morning,  I  am  only 
able  to  stand  like  a  brute  and  do 
nothing ;  and  then  what  d'ye  think 
she  did )' 

'Thanked  you  for  your  sym- 
pathy, I  have  no  doubt.' 

*  She  never  said  a  word.  She 
just  came  up  to  me,  and  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed 
me,  and  laid  her  pretty  head  on 
my  shoulder  and  cried  like  a 
child.  I'm  a  rough  and  tumble 
sort  of  chap,  and  nobody  ever 
suggested  there  was  any  gammon 
or  sentiment  about  Geoffrey  Chel- 
ston ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  Grayre ' 
— and  the  unsentimental  Baronet, 
instead  of  finishing  his  sentence, 
fetched  a  deep  breath — *  a  woman 
like  Susan  Drummond  can  make 
what  she  will  of  a  man.  Hand 
in  hand  with  her,  a  fellow  need 
never  wish  to  wander  out  of  that 
path  to  heaven  which  we  are  told 
is  so  confoundedly  narrow  and 
straight.' 

'  I  never  heard  the  path  was 


straight/  remarked  Mr.  Gayie, 
'though  I  fancy  many  persons 
find  it  so.' 

'  Hang  it  all,  you  need  not  take 
me  up  so  short !  Besides,  I  gave  the 
spirit  of  the  text,  and  surely  that's 
enough.  And  as  for  Susan,  narrow 
or  straight,  or  both,  she'd  lead 
the  worst  sinners  that  ever  lived 
to  the  happy  land  school-childien 
sing  about.  Faith,  it  was  very 
pretty  to  hear  them  at  Chelston, 
Gayre ;  poor  Margaret  used — ' 

'  Miss  Drummond  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  able  to  lead  her  par- 
ticular sinner  to  a  very  happy 
land,  in  this  world,  at  all  events/ 
said  Mr.  Gayre,  ruthlessly  cutting 
across  his  brother-in-law's  pastoral 
reminiscences. 

*Now  don't  be  ironical,'  en- 
treated Sir  Geoffrey. 

*  Ironical !     Good  gracious  !' 

*  Well,  ironical,  or  sarcastic,  or 
what  you  choose,  you  were  sneer- 
ing at  Dane,  you  know  you  were, 
and  it's  not  kind  to  sneer  at  a 
fellow  who  has  got  into  hot  water 
and  been  badly  scalded.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,' 
returned  Mr.  Gayre.  '  I  suppose 
we  have  all  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion,  and  when  a  man  embez- 
zles and  forges — ^ 

*  Well,  you  need  not  be  hard 
on  him ;  and  you  are  much  harder 
than  I  like  to  see — ^you  are, 
Gayre,  upon  my  conscience.' 

*  And  upon  my  conscience,'  re- 
torted the  banker,  *  I  utterly  fail 
to  understand  the  drift  of  all  your 
profound  remarks.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  face  of  the  evidence 
you  heard  yesterday  for  you,  or 
any  man,  to  believe  Dane  inno- 
cent, and  being  guilty  he  deserves 
punishment.  Seven  years  is  a 
heavy  sentence,  no  doubt,  hut 
employers  must  be  protected. 
Supposing  you  left  your  purse  on 
that  table,  and  a  housemaid  stole 
it,  would  you  give  her  a  sovereign 
and  entreat  her  to  remain  in  jour 
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service  f  Yoa  know  you  would 
not;  you  would  send  for  the 
nearest  palioeman  and  give  her  in 
charge—' 

'No,  I  should  not,'  interrupted 
the  Earonet  '  She  should  never 
hare  a  chance  of  robbing  me 
agab,  but — ' 

*You  would  giye  her  a  chance 
to  rob  somebody  else/  suggested 
Mr.  Gayre. 

U'd  rather  do  that  than  lock 
her  up/  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  stand- 
ing to  his  guns.  'I  do  not  be- 
lieve iu  all  this  law  and  lawyer 
basinesB,  and  punishing  and  de- 
terring and  the  rest  of  it.  If  a 
fellow  goes  wrong,  give  hirii  a 
chance  of  doing  right.  How  can 
any  one  get  right  working  like  a 
navvy  at  Portland  ?  Supposing 
those  two  City  Solons  had  lefb 
Dane  free,  and  let  him  repay 
their  money,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  everybody,  themselves 
incladed.' 

'In  that  case,  he  might  have 
married  Miss  Drummond,  and 
lived  happily  ever  after/  sneered 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'I  shouldn't  have  gone  so  far 
as  that,'  answered  the  Baronet. 
^And,  indeed,  I  doubt  if  Susan 
vonld  have  wiahed  to  marry  him ; 
now  she  does;  that's  the  first 
effect  of  his  loidship's  sentence. 
The  girl  considers  her  lover  a 
martyr,  which  brings  me  to  what 
1  particularly  wanted  to  say.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Gayre,  don't  hurt 
her  feelings  by  speaking  as  if  you 
thought  hun  guilty  !  If  you  do, 
shell  hate  you  for  ever.  There 
is  no  manner  of  use  in  reasoning 
^th  a  woman — ^women  can't  rea- 
son any  more  than  they  can  grill 
^  steak.  Let  Susan  have  her  way. 
Ifahe  likes  to  believe  Dane  inno- 
c^t,  it  won't  do  you  or  me  any 
barm.  Soothing  is  the  way  to 
tnat  such  a  wound.  If  any  likely 
young  feUow  were  about,  now 
^onld  be  his  chance ;  no  time  for 
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winning  a  girl's  heart  so  good  as 
when  it  has  just  been  broken,  and 
while  her  eyes  are  still  wet  with 
crying.  Gad!  I  mayn't  know 
much  about  the  business  world 
and  money  and  so  forth,  but  I  do 
understand  women!  Though  I'm 
not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be,  if  I 
were  single  I'd  engage  to  have 
Susan  Drummond  for  wife  in 
three  months.' 

'  Upon  the  whole  it  is  fortunate 
for  her  that  you  are  not  single,' 
remarked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  O,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 
should  wish  to  marry  Susan,'  re- 
turned Sir  Geoffrey ;  '  only  that  I 
know  I  could.  We  should  not 
suit  each  other  in  the  least.  I'd 
drive  her  mad ;  and  she — well, 
fact  is,  Susan  would  be  a  bit  too 
good  for  me.  She  ought  to  run 
in  harness  with  some  steady  fel- 
low, who  does  not  drink  or  gam- 
ble, who  has  not  been  driven  half 
mad  with  trouble,  and  compelled 
to  pick  up  a  wretched  living  as  I 
am.  I'd  like  to  see  her  married 
to  some  excellent  man  she  could 
be  proud  of — rich,  respectable, 
that  sort  of  thing ;  what  I  never 
can  be  now,  Gayre.  It  would  be 
an  awful  business  if  she  made  a 
mistake  a  second  time.  Just 
fancy  her  tied  for  life  to  a  sulky 
beggar  like  Lai  Hilderton,  or 
such  an  infernal  cad  as  your  friend 
Sudlow !'  Having  planted  which 
sting  in  his  brother-in-law's  soul, 
Sir  Geoffrey  walked  to  the  side- 
board, and  refreshed  himself  with 
about  half  a  tumbler  of  Chartreuse 
that  had  been  produced  for  his 
especial  benefit,  as  he  said  he  felt 
deucedly  queer,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  so  likely  to  pull  him 
together  a  bit. 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do 
with  Sudlow,'  he  began,  after  par- 
taking of  this  moderate  draught. 
'  He's  as  shy  of  those  settlements 
as  if  they  were  a  ten-foot  walL  I 
bring  him  up  to  them  again  and 
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bat  he  always  lefuses  the 

Now  it's  this,  now  it's  the 
;  flomething  has  been  left 
•  something  has  been  put  in. 
MS  to   my  lawyers;    for  I 

have  him  bothering  me, 
le  won't,  he  declares,  incur 
ipenae  of  letting  hia  owa 
or  arnuige  the  matter — I  am 
be   is    afraid    the    attorney 

sell  him — goes  to  my  law- 
md  argues  each  point  with 
HsAven  only  knows  who 
pay  the  piper.  I  know  I 
t  be  able.' 

id  I  teally  don't  think 
w  vill,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 
lings  are  getting  deucedly 
ard.  I  must  give  up  Moie- 
rib  ere  long.  His  mother's 
adviser  says  I  may  rent  the 

on,  if  I  chooee  to  pay  in 
ce,  but  that  he  cannot  advise 
lent  to  permit  the  present 
sfactory  arrangement  to  con* 

and  be  blanked  to  him. 
I  ara  all  at  sea  as  to  what  I 

do  about  Maggie.  Clearly 
IT  mustu't  be  hanging  around 
)use  whila  the  girl  is  alone 

and  I  can't  be  mewed  up  in 

Bank  for  ever.  If  I  am  to 
at  home  all  day,  the  pot 
.  Goon  cease  boiling.  You 
!ee  yourself  it  is  of  no  earthly 
ying  to  get  "companions;" 
won't  atop ;    money   won't 

them — love  might.  I  be- 
ild  mother  Morrison  expected 
aid  propose  for  her.  It's 
ily  awkward — confoundedly 
ani.  I've  looked  at  the  po- 
from,  I  tbink,  every  possible 
impossible  point  of  view, 
he  more  I  think  the  more 
ed  I  feel  there  is  bat  one 
I  open,  and  that  is  making 
I  np  with  Margaret.' 
'ell,  of  course,  you  know 
own  affairs  beet,'  said  Mr. 
',  who  understood  whither 
is  was  tending, 
lere  an  few  men  who  would 


propose  such  a  plan,'  sud  Sir 
Geofitey,  helping  himself  to  a 
little  more  Chartrente ;  '  but  Ido 
not  profess  to  be  led  by  popular 
opinion.  My  notions  ue  not 
worldly,  bnt  I  hope  thej  aro 
Christian.  Dear,  dear,  whan  I 
look  back  to  the  old  times,  and 
think  of  Margaret  and  die  Pla- 
aaunce  1  Ah,  she  was  a  lore!; 
young  creature,  Gayre,  and  nobody 
can  deny  that  Pleasauuce  wu  as 
sweet  a  spot  as  ever  a  get  of 
rascally  Jews  got  hold  of.  Loid ! 
when  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  see 
her  standing  beside  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  great  drawing-room 
at  Cbetston,  framed  in  a  tnceiy 
of  leaves  and  roses,  the  red  in  her 
cheeks  pink  as  ihe  roses,  and  her 
forehead  white  as  her  dress.  The 
fairest  picture :  the  quaint  old 
furniture  and  the  sweet  young 
bride.  Ah,  the  honse  is  dis- 
mantled, and  Mai^aret  gone  I 
Many  a  man  has  hung  himself 
for  less,  Oayie.' 

'  It  is  not  a  particularly  agree- 
able theme  for  Margaret's  brother,' 
observed- the  banker. 

'Bough  on  yon,'  agreed  Sit 
Geoffrey,  'deucedly  longh.  Hard 
for  me — harder  for  you.  Impos- 
sible to  waeh  such  a  stain  clean 
out  of  any  family ;  and  to  thbk 
that  the  cowardly  fellow  escaped 
without  having  to  pay  even  a 
farthing  of  damafcea  1' 

'  It  would  not  have  benefited 
Margaret  much  if  he  had,'  sud 
Mr.  Gayre,  who  knew  into  whoee 
pocket  the  damages  would  have 
found  their  way. 

'The  more  I  think  over  Oie 
matter,  the  more  satisfied  I  feel 
Feggy  and  her  mother  ought  to 
be  together,'  declared  Sir  Geof- 
frey, discreetly  ignoring  his  bro- 
ther-in  law's  itmark, 

Mr.  Gayre  also  was  aware  when 
it  was  prudent  to  maintain  silence, 
and  discreetly  held  his  peace. 

'  Have  you  thought  over  what 
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I  said  to  you  a  little  while  idnce  9' 
asked  the  Baronet,  finding  this 
astate  fish  declined  to  '  rise.' 

*  What  did  you  say  1  Put  your 
idea  into  plain  words.' 

'  Toa  might  help  a  man  a  little, 
more  especially  when  he  is  making 
such  an  offer  as  I  am  making  now. 
Hang  it !  if  Margaret  were  my 
sbter,  and  youy  her  wronged 
husband,  were  proposing  to  let 
bygones  he  bygones,  and  haye 
her  back,  you  could  not  take 
things  more  coolly  than  you  are 
doing/ 

'  I  do  not  feel  elated,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,'  said  Mr.  Gay  re. 

'Well,  of  all  the  cold,  bloodless 
fellows  I  ever  met,'  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  beginning,  when  a  look  in 
the  bankei^s  face  warned  him  to 
desist.  'We  can't  be  all  alike, 
however,'  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
bland  apology  for  the  fact. 

'  We  can't  be  aU  Geoffrey  Chel- 
stons,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,' 
agreed  the  banker. 

'  We  can't  be  aU  Grayres  either. 
Gad,  in  many  ways  I  wish  we 
could.  But  now  to  revert  to  Mar- 
garet. You  would  like  the  past 
to  be  forgotten,  eh  f 

'  It  cannot  be  undone.' 

'That's  true;  but  where's  the 
use  of  harping  upon  that  1  It 
would  gratify  you  to  know  your 
sister  had  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion and  rank,  and  so  forth,  eh?' 

'I  don't  know  that  it  would. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  about 
letting  sleeping  dogs  He.  Were 
Margaret  to  return  to  England, 
many  sleeping  dogs  in  the  coun- 
try would  wake  up  and  begin 
snarling  at  her.' 

*0  no,  they  wouldn't.  Scarce 
a  sonl  ever  knew  the  rights  of 
that  afiair.  I  am  sure,  Gayre, 
even  you  must  say  no  man  could 
bave  kept  stricter  silence  than  L' 

'Whatever  your  reason  may 
hsTo  been  for  holding  your  tongue, 
I  never  found  fault  with  you  for 


doing   so,'  returned    Mr.  Gayie 
dryly. 

*  That's  City  all  over.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  have  made  such 
a  speech  while  you  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  dashing  fellows  who 
saved  India  for  us?  But  never 
mind,  I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,  and  feel  quite  sure 
business  has  not  really  spoiled  one 
I  can  remember  as  generous  and 
trustful  and  enthusiastic  a  young 
man  as  ever  wore  her  Majesty's 
uniform.' 

Mr.  Gayre  did  not  answer  this 
bitter-sweet  encomium.  Once  again 
Sir  Geoffrey  had  touched  the  raw, 
as  that  worthy  understood. 

'  Well,  well.'  he  said, '  we  can't 
he  hard-headed  men  of  the  world, 
and  keep  the  soft  tender  hearts  of 
boyhood  in  our  breasts,  too.  Still, 
thank  Heaven,  all  I  have  gone 
through  has  not  made  me  cast 
iron.  I  can't  forget,  though  you 
do.  I  wish  we  could  have  been 
more  like  brothers,  Gayre.  I'm 
an  unfortunate  devil,  I  know ;  but 
I  always  was  fond  of  you,  and 
misfortune  is  not  crime.  I  did 
think  you  would  be  pleased  at 
my  notion  about  Margaret — poor 
misguided  soul  I  However,  of 
course,  I  can't  expect  you  to  see 
with  my  eyes;  so  Peggy  and  I 
must  do  the  best  we  can  for  our- 
selves, and  that  best  will  -be  bad 
enough.  Good-bye.  Heaven  only 
knows  when  I  shall  see  you  again. 
I  hope  you  may  always  be  pros- 
perous, and  never  know  what  it 
is  to  hunger  for  a  kind  word  or 
look,  and  get  neither ;'  with  which 
Christian  aspiration,  that  sound- 
ed uncommonly  like  a  curse,  Sir 
Geoffrey  was  turning  towards  the 
door,  when  Mr.  Gayre  stopped 
him. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  Chelston,'  he 
said.     '  Don't  go  yet' 

The  banker  was  standing  before 
the  fire,  lookiiig  into  its  glowing 
depths,  and  did  not  see  the  smile 
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■which  overspread  Sir  Geoflfrey's 
face  as  he  paused  to  ask, 

*  Well,  what  is  it  now  V 

'  That  is  what  I  want  to  know/ 
answered  Mr.  Gayre.  *  Why  can't 
you  tell  me  in  so  many  plain 
words  exactly  what  you  want  1  If 
you  know  anything  about  me,  you 
ought  to  understand  the  sort  of 
talk  in  which  you  have  been  in- 
dulging is  completely  wasted  on 
me.  I  despise  flattery  as  much  as 
I  distrust  sentimentality.  You 
never  liked  one  of  us ;  you  thought 
we  might  serve  your  turn.  As 
for  Margaret,  a  pert  serving- wench 
would  have  found  more  favour  in 
your  eyes  than  my  sister.  I  de- 
clare,' added  the  banker,  in  a 
burst  of  fury,  *  when  I  think  of 
all  Margaret  suffered  at  your 
hands,  I  hate  myself  for  ever 
having  crossed  your  threshold 
again,  or  eaten  your  bread,  or  let 
my  hand  touch  yours  in  amity.' 

'Tou  know  I  can't  hit  back, 
Gayre ;  and  it  really  was  deucedly 
good  of  you  to  forget  old  griev- 
ances— utterly  imaginary,  upon 
my  soul — for  the  sake  of  Peggy.' 

A  dull  red  line,  like  a  band, 
came  slowly  across  Mr.  Gayre's 
forehead.  Perhaps  he  was  con- 
scious of  that  tell-tale  mark,  for 
he  never  turned  towards  Sir  Geof- 
frey as  he  answered, 

'  I  would  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  my  sister's  daughter,  but 
I  find  that  daughter  almost  as 
impracticable  and  selfish  as  your- 
self. I  don't  know  what  can  be 
done  for  her.' 

•Don't  you?  If  you  chose  to 
give  Peggy  a  fortune,  no  man 
would  find  her  waste  it  in  mak- 
ing presents,  for  example.' 

*But  I  d<m*t  choose  to  give 
her  a  fortune.' 

*  I  know  you  don't ;  you  are 
far  too  like  her  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  was  only  remarking, 
if  you  tried  the  experiment  of 
giving  Peggy  any  of  the  world's 


goods,  you'd  find  she'd  take  deuced- 
ly good  care  of  number  one.  She 
can  make  a  pound  go  farther  than 
I  could  five.  Faith !  spite  of  her 
beauty  and  the  long  Ime  of  an- 
cestry she  is  able  to  claim  on  my 
side,  I  often  think  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  two  houses  with  her 
and  Sudlow.  There  is  a  regnlar 
trade  smack  about  the  girl  at 
times  which  positively  amazes 
me.  It  just  shows  that  what's 
bred  in  the  bone,  you  know — ' 

'Where  is  all  this  tending f 
interrupted  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  tending 
anywhere  except  to  lodgings  at 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  and  good- 
bye to  Sudlow,'  answered  Sir 
Geofif^y.  '  I  had  better  be  going, 
Gayre.  I  am  confoundedly  sorry 
I  came.' 

'  What  is  the  amount  of  annual 
income  over  and  above  the  sum  I 
allow  my  sister  you  require  to 
set  up  house  with  Lady  Chelston 
at  the  head  of  affairs?  Kemem- 
ber,  I  promise  nothing.  I  do  not 
even  know  that  Margaret  would 
return  to  you ;  if  she  did,  I  fail  to 
understand  what  is  to  be  said  to 
her  daughter  concerning  a  mother 
she  believes  died  long  and  long 
ago.  Still,  I  should  like  to  know 
your  price ;  you  came  to  tell  me 
that  price ;  out  with  it,  man.' 

^  Well,  as  you  force  me  to  say, 
I  think  ten  thousand  pounds 
down,  and  five  hundred  a  year 
for  Margaret's  and  my  life,  at  oar 
death  to  go  then  to  Peggy,  would 
be  just  to  me  and  not  unfedr  to 
you.' 

'Just  to  yauP  repeated  Mr. 
Gayre, 

'I  don't  expect  you  to  think 
much  about  the  justice  to  me,'  re- 
plied Sir  Geoffiwy  equably.  *Why 
should  you?  Why  should  a  rich 
man  consider  a  poor  one  t  Why 
should  you,  who  have  always  been 
first  favourite  with  Fortune,  think 
for  a  moment  about  an  out-at- 
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elbows  fellow  like  myself?  The 
ball  is  at  your  foot,  not  at  mine ; 
play  it,  knock  me  over !  Only 
deel  kindly  with  Margaret  and 
the  girl,  and  I  am  content  to  hang 
on  to  life  by  my  eyelids  as  I  am 
doing  now,  till  a  pauper's  grave 
leceiTeB  all  that  ia  mortal  of  the 
tenth  Baronet  of  Chelston/ 

*As  for  ten  thousand  pounds 
down,  I  won't  give  you  a  thousand 
pence.  What  is  the  use  of  talk- 
ing in  this  ridiculous  way  V 

*  None,  I  admit  that.    Well,  I 
won't  detain  you  longer.     I  am 
sorry  I  mentioned  the  matter  at 
all,  only  I  thought  and  still  think 
Maigaret  is  the  proper  person  to 
take  charge  of  her  child,    ^o  one 
bnt  a  mother  can  see  to  a  girl, 
and  l*d  have  made  things  as  plea- 
sant as  possible.   I'd  have  stopped 
ont  of  her  way  except  when  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  enter  an 
appearance.      I'd  have  Jeft  Mar- 
garet and  Peggy  to  manage  mat- 
ters jost  as  they  liked,  and  only 
pat  in  my   oar  if  asked  to  do 
80.    Yon  and  your  sister  could 
have  selected  a  residence  to  suit 
her;  and,  bless  you !  though  I  make 
no  fuss  or  pretence,  I'm  full  of 
consideration.     I'd  have  left  her 
as  free  as  air.    If  she  ever  wanted 
to  ask  a  few  friends,  she  could 
have  sent  out  the  invitations  as  if 
torn  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Chel- 
ston;  and  I'd  have  come  up  to 
time.    Of  course  I  understood, 
after  the  way  she  had  treated  me, 
she  might  feel  more  comfortable 
if  I  were  not  constantly  at  hand 
to  remind  her  of  the  past.     Poor 
dear    soul !    she    couldn't    help 
being  a  simpleton,  I  daresay,  but 
still-' 

*Sir  Geofl&pey,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  leave  my  house  f 

Mr.  Gayre  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage. 

'Certainly,  certainly,'  answered 
8ir  Geoffrey,  with  the  greatest 
equanimity.     '  If  you  don't  mind, 


I'll  just  have  another  sip  of  that 
Chartreuse,  and  then  I'll  be  off.' 

'  Finish  the  bottle  if  you  like,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre,  who  knew  the 
Baronet  was  certain  to  do  so  with- 
out his  permission* 

'  Thankee,  I  will ;  there's  not 
much  left;'  and  Sir  Geoffrey, 
having  exactly  filled  his  tumbler 
with  the  precious  liquor,  and,  in 
an  easy  affable  way,  drained  its 
contents  to  the  last  drop,  nodded 
to  Mr.  Gayre  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  Xext  moment,  how- 
ever, he  reappeared. 

*  I  say,  Gayre,'  he  began,  put- 
ting his  remarkable  head  inside 
the  door,  '  you've  treated  me 
deucedly  badly  to-day,  I  consider; 
but  still,  hang  it,  if  blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  a  brother-in- 
law  is  a  brother-in-law;  so  I 
thought  I'd  just  come  back  and 
give  you  a  bit  of  a  hint.  It's  not 
very  likely  youll  ever  see  Peggy 
again — for  I'm  sure  your  friend 
the  cad,  upon  whom  we've  wasted 
such  a  lot  of  valuable  time,  will 
never  be  got  over  that  rasping 
settlement  fence,  and  I'll  have  to 
start  the  girl  out  as  nursery  gover- 
ness or  lady-help,  or  something  of 
that  sort — still,  if  you  ever  should, 
don't  tell  her  you  think  Dane 
guilty.  Though  she  is  my  daugh- 
ter, she's  as  nasty  and  venomous 
a  little  toad  as  ever  held  the 
making  of  a  truly  respectable  and 
conventional  woman.  She'd  tell 
Suban  instantly — poor  Susan  ! 
Now,  there  is  breed.  The  Drum- 
monds  never  married  beneath 
them — never.' 

*  Not  even  into  the  Mrs.  Arbery 
clique,'  suggested  Mr.  Gayre. 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  out  on  the  door- 
step ere  the  banker  had  got  half 
through  his  sentence,  and  before  it 
ended  had  crossed  the  street  and 
was  sauntering  along  the  kerb, 
shaking  his  head  with  repressed 
delight,  and  smiling  to  such  an 
extent,  the  few  persons  he  met 
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back  after  his  re- 
ill  catch  that  her- 
L  '  ru  Bcrew  fif- 
irhaps  out  of  him, 

MargMet'fl  allow- 
1  a  year.    It  will 

Klief  to  me.  I 
re  a  snap  of  my 

Sudlow  marriea 
'.  should  DflTer  be 
ter  if  she  did.' 
spirit  of  prophecy 
r  respects  correct, 
rst  deterinination 

eever  the  whole 
eventually  calmer 
d.  He  could  not 
<  the  truth  that  it 
ig  the  best  of  a 
ulopt  bis  brother- 
m.andplace'Peg' 
T'scare.  He  had 
f  paying  a  lai^e 
I  eSect  the  need- 
D,  but  he  would 
ly  something.  It 
I  to  resume  .  out- 
'  relations  with 
rho  never  took 
e  meant  to  make 
;  so.  A  hint  wae 
Cbelston  of  the 
h  might  be  in 
ler  husband  been 
living,  she  could 
Impressed  greater 

bis  generosity  or 
)pe  that  nothing 
prevent  the  pro- 
snt  being  carried 
y  walked  jauntily 
vitb  so  jubilant 
e  began  to  hint 
ad  a  fortune  left 
fr.  Sudlow  began 

some  extraordi- 
ick  had  fallen  in 
ly,  and  yielded  a 
aettlemente,  over 
d  been  ceaseless 
.  Moreby'a  lawyer 
it  pressing  credi- 


the  exchange  of  money,  and  tbiiigi 
seemed  to  be  going  almost — (o 
quote  Sir  Geofirey'e  own  woids— 
'  too  smooth,'  when  one  evening, 
while  be  was  sitting  ovet  hu 
wine  with  a  few  choice  spirits  he 
bad  invited  to  a  '  quiet  disnei 
and  rubber  to  follow,'  lavender 
appeared,  carrying  a  telegnm  on 
one  of  Mr.  Moreby'a  salvers. 

Unwitting  of  evil,  the  Baronet 
cut  open  the  envelope,  and  with 
a  bland  '  Excuse  me,'  read  : 

'  Margaret  died  tku  ajlemom, 
very  euddertly.  Start  for  Franu 
by  night  mail.' 

'  Talk  about  Job  I'  thought  Sir 
Geoffrey ;  but,  with  suppressed 
and  creditable  emotion,  he  said 
aloud, '  This,'  and  he  touched  the 
telegram,  'announces  the  death 
of  one  very  near  and  dear  to  me. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  excuse  me, 
and  make  yourselves  at  hornet 
I  shall  just  have  time  to  catch  tbe 
express  to  Calais.  Lavender,  a 
hansom,  quick,  with  a  horse  that 
can  go.  O,  I  have  no  gold !  Can 
anybody  lend  me  five  poundsl 
Thank  you  very  much.' 

And  the  Baronet  was  gone  lo 
bid  good-bye  to  Peggy. 


CHAPTER  XXll 

THE  WIDOWEB. 

At  hifl  wife's  funeral  Sir  Geof- 
frey developed  quite  a  new  ac- 
complishment. He  WEFt  !  Cir- 
cumstances bad  ke|it  him  compnl- 
aorily  sober;  and  sobriety  did 
what  brandy  never  could  have 
done — made  him  maudlin.  Mi. 
Gayre  did  not  believe  in  bis  bro- 
ther-in-law's tears,  yet  he  felt 
touched  by  them.  They  iell  like 
rain ;  they  were  to  be  seen  of  all 
men.  The  undertaker,  who  knew 
his  money  to  be  safe,  was  qnite 
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affected,  and  afterwards  spoke  of 
Sir  Geoffrey's  emotion  as  '  most 
creditable  to  all  parties/  In  gloomy 
silence  the  Baronet,  thinking  of 
wbat  might  have  been  and  of 
vhat  indeed  was  so  near  being, 
stood  and  looked  at  the  changed 
calm  face  of  his  once-beautiful 
wife.  He  could  not  have  shed  a 
tear  then — he  explained  that  he 
felt  turned  into  stone — had  the 
whole  of  the  money  in  Gayres' 
bank  been  offered  to  him  as  the 
price  of  that  precious  crystal ;  but 
in  the  watches  of  the  night,  which, 
contrary  to  custom,  he  was  forced 
to  spend  in  bed,  '  tossing  and 
tumlDg  and  burnt  up  with  a  con- 
earning  thirst,  begad !'  he  evolved 
a  brilliant  idea,  which  he  confided 
to  his  brother-in-law  next  morn- 
ing. 

*  Look  here,  Gayre,'  he  began. 
*  I  wonder  why  we  can't  have  sen- 
sible breakfasts  like  this  in  Eng- 
land, instead  of  that  eternal  tea  or 
coffee,  wLich  plays  the  very  deuce 
with  a  man's  nerves  and  diges- 
tion. That  is  not  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  to  you,  though.  I  didn't 
get  a  wink  of  sleep  last  night — 
couldn't  sleep,  you  know.  All  the 
past  rushed  back  upon  me  like  a 
wave.  Well,  well,  it's  no  use 
talking  about  last  year's  snow; 
and  it  came  into  my  head  that 
you'd  like  to  have  Margaret  laid 
at  Chelston.  Of  course  everything 
is  gone;  but  I  fancy  I  could  man- 
age that  matter.  As  for  me,  one 
place  will  be  as  good  as  another 
—where  the  tree  falls,  you  know 
(a  most  inapt  simile,  because,  as 
a  nde,  the  tree  is  never  allowed 
to  he  long  anywhere).  But  I  do 
think  if  the  poor  girl  could  speak, 
she  would  say,  ''  Lay  me  at  Chel- 
ston 1"  Lord,  when  I  think  of 
her  trotting  about  at  Christmas- 
tide,  with  a  present  for  this  one 
and  something  for  the  other,  I  feel 
as  if  my  heart  would  break;  I  do, 
upon  my  soul,  Gayre !'    And  the 


Baronet  walked  out  of  the  zoom, 
ostensibly  to  hide  his  emotion, 
but  really  to  consider  at  leisure 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Gayre 
would  'fork  out'  for  the  glory 
and  privilege  of  having  his  sister 
buried  '  among  decent  people.' 

There  is  an  intuition,  which 
seems  to  be  the  exclusive  birth- 
right of  dogs,  children,  women, 
fools,  and  scoundrels,  that  serves 
its  purpose  better  than  any  ex- 
haustive line  of  argument.  This 
intuition  Sir  Geoffrej  possessed  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  through  it 
he  understood  his  brother-in-law 
would  at  length  rise  to  the  bait 
offered.  In  good  earnest  Sir 
Geoffrey  could  have  made  no 
proposition  more  grateful  to  the 
banker's  feelings.  If  Lady  Chel^ 
ston  were  once  laid  to  rest  amongst 
her  husband's  kindred,  the  world 
might  say  its  worst,  and  still  be 
checkmated.  If  Sir  Geoffrey  made 
the  arrangements  for  her  funeral ; 
if  his  friends  attended  it ;  if  he, 
for  once  donning  a  black  hat 
instead  of  a  white  one,  appeared 
as  chief  mourner,  Mr.  Gayre  felt 
he  could  for  ever  after  snap  his 
lingers  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 
The  best  he  had  ever  hoped  was 
to  lay  his  poor  erring  and  doubly- 
sinned-against  sister  in  some  quiet 
grave  in  a  strange  country  and 
amongst  a  strange  people ;  but 
now  the  prospect  opened  fairly 
amazed  him.  Of  course,  he  knew 
he  would  have  to  pay  in  meal  or 
in  malt  for  that  niche  in  the 
Chelston  vault ;  but  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it.  Sir  Geoffrey 
had  touched  everything  that  was 
weakest  and  most  vulnerable  in 
his  nature. 

'  Poor  Margaret ! — poor  dear 
child  I  If  she  could  know,  she 
would  like  it,'  he  thought;  and 
the  long  years  of  trial  and  shame 
and  sorrow  and  seclusion  faded 
away  from  memory,  and  in  fancy 
he  once  again  saw  his  little  sister 
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nmning  races  with  him  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  along  the 
halls  and  passages,  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  and  the  house  occu- 
Eied  br  Mr.  Higgs.  He  could 
ear  the  awish  of  the  stiffly- 
starched  white  dress,  and  the 
pitter-pat  of  the  tin;  feet;  be- 
hold once  again  the  flDtt«r  of  a 
light-blue  Bash,  and  feel  the  long 
curia  touch  his  cheek,  as,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  bound,  she  rushed 
out  upon  him  from  some  unsua- 
pected  ambuscade. 

And  there,  still  and  cold,  in  an 
upper  chamber,  lay  oil  that  re- 
mained of  the  little  sister  grown 
to  womanhood,  who  had  made 
what  they  all  once  thought  bo 
great  a  match ;  who  had  suffered 
horribly  and  sinnod  grievously, 
and  repented  in  the  sackcloth  of 
loneliness  and  the  ashes  of  isola- 
tion, and  to  whom  he  had  not 
perhaps  been  so  kind  as  he  might, 
and  visited  less  freq^uently  than 
be  cared  to  remember.  And  life 
was  over  for  her ;  and  ho  could 
have  made  it  happier.  And  yes,  cer- 
tainly, if  it  were  possible  to  bring 
her  to  Chelstftn,  she  should  lie 
there,  though  all  the  stately  ma> 
ttons  and  discreet  widows  and 
tender  virgins  mouldering  there 
to  dust  turned  in  their  coffins 
with  righteous  indignation  when 
this  poor  frail  sinner  was  carried 
into  the  last  earthly  home  the 
portals  of  which  might  ever  open 
for  her. 

'  You  will  want  money,'  said 
Mr,  Gayre  to  the  Baronet,  whose 
chronic  state  it  was  to  stand  in 
need  of  that  necessary  articled 

But  Sir  Geoffrey  knew  when  to 
hold  his  hand  as  truly  as  he  knew 
when  to  reap,  and  refused  to  take 
the  cheque  Mr.  Qayre  had  already 
drawn. 

'  Leave  it,  leave  it,  my  hoy,'  he 
said,  with  a  spasm  intended  to  act 
the  manly  part  of  indicating  the 
emotion  he  vras  strong  enough  to 


repress;  'time  enough  to  spate 
for  all  that  when  we  know  for 
certain  if  our  darling  can  rest 
where  I  want  to  lay  her.  K  [ 
am  able  to  do  that  for  her,  I 
sha'n't  feel  so  utterly  miserable. 
It's  all  I  can  try  to  do,  Gajre. 
And  now  I  ought  to  be  off  at 
once.  By  the  way,  d'ye  happen 
to  have  any  loose  gold  about  yon  t 
Lord,  how  money  does  sift  away 
at  a  time  like  this  I  No,  no,  no; 
I  don't  want  a  teo-pound  note. 
Can't  you  give  me  anything  Isssl' 

If  Mr.  Gayre  could,  he  would 
not. 

'  Keep  it,'  he  said ;  '  you  don't 
know  what  you  may  need.' 

'Faith,  nor  exclaimed  SiiGeof- 
frey,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought 
'I  had  to  borrow  a  fiver  last  night, 
or  I  couldn't  have  come.  Wei), 
good-bye,  Gayre ;  and  Til  wire 
you  directly  I  have  seen  Workes 
— that's  the  name  of  the  fellow 
who  has  Chelston  now.' 

'  One  momehf.  Don't  you  think 
—shouldn't  you  like—'  suggested 
the  dead  woman's  brother  almost 
timidly. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  a  thonstnil 
thanks  I  I  had  forgotten — I  bad, 
upon  my  soul — what  miglit^- 
what,  indeed,  muat — happen  be- 
fore it  would  bo  possible  for  me 
to  return.  Poor,  poor  Margsret ! 
podrsweetdeorl'  And  the  Baronet, 
who  had  earnestly  hoped  he  might 
he  spared  another  look  at  that 
face  he  never  saw  in  life  cold  and 
statuesque,  took  off  his  hat,  and, 
laying  it  on  a  table,  last  he  might, 
from  sheer  force  of  habit,  covr 
his  head  again  even  in  the  death- 
chamber  ('  which  would  play  the 
very  devil,'  he  considered),  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  put 
on  the  most  solemn  expression  st 
his  command — and  the  Baronet'a 
expresuon  could  not,  aa  a  role,  be 
described  as  jocund — and  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Gayre  he  via 
ready. 
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'Perhapst,'  said  the  banker, 
'you  would  prefer  to  go  up-stairs 
alone.' 

*No,  no,  not  at  alL  Why 
should  not  we — the  only  two  who 
seem  to  have  cared  for  her — stand 
beside  her  together?  And  you 
know,  Gayre,  I  must  leave  her  to 
your  care.' 

As  if,  under  any  possible  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  Sir 
Geoffrey  would  have  been  induced 
to  remain  sole,  or  indeed  any, 
guardian  at  all  of  the  '  poor  pale ' 
thing  laid  helpless  on  its  last;  bed 
upstairs ! 

In  that  sacred  chamber  the 
Baronet  did  all,  and  indeed  more 
than  all,  man  could  expect  from 
man.  He  kissed  the  mask  of  life 
there  stretched  so  stiff  and  stark ; 
he  touched  the  clay-cold  hands ; 
he  severed,  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
venient pair  of  scissors — which, 
indeed,  suggested  the  idea  to  him 
— a  lock  of  hair  once  golden,  but 
now  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
gray. 

'  Lord,  Lord  T  said  Sir  Geoffrey, 
in  severe  expostulation  with  the 
Deity,  'that  we  should  come  to 
this !  On  such  an  occasion  what 
can  any  trumpery  laches  on  the 
part  of  man  or  woman  matter  f 
After  which  magnanimous  query 
the  widower  left  the  room,  made 
his  way  down-stairs,  secured  his 
hat,  and,  grasping  Mr.  Gayre  by 
the  hand,  departed  in  the  most 
cheeifol  spirits,  producing  a  great 
effect  on  all  the  persons  he  met 
by  his  lugubrious  countenance 
and  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  he  shook  his  head,  as 
though  he  had  tried  to  wrestle 
with  grief  and  been  sorely  worsted 
in  the  struggle. 

No  man  was  perhaps  ever  more 
astonished  than  Mr.  Sudlo  w  when 
he  read  in  the  Times  the  death  of 
'Margaret,  wife  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Ghelston,  Bart.,  deeply  lamented 
by  her  sorrowii^  and  affectionate 


husband.'  He  was  so  much  as- 
tounded, indeed,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  call  at  North  Bank, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  receive 
him  except  Lavender,  from  whom 
he  failed  to  extract  any  save  the 
most  ordinary  answers. 

He  had  known  Lady  Ghelston 
— ^yes,  well ;  he  remembered  her 
home-coming  and  the  great  doings 
at  the  Pleasaunce.  She  was  a 
beautiful  lady — more  beautiful, 
according  to  Mr.  Lavender's  ideas, 
if  he  might  say  so  without  offence, 
even  than  Miss  Ghelston.  Her 
married  life,  he  thought  he  might 
go  so  far  as  to  confess,  could  not 
have  been  a  happy  one.  '  You 
know  Sir  Geoffrey,  sir,'  Lavender 
proceeded  to  remark,  *  and  it  is 
not  all  ladies  who  could  make 
allowance  for  his  ways.'  Anyhow, 
they  didn't  agree,  and  they  lived 
apart.  It  was  better  for  married 
folk  to  live  apart  if  they  didn't 
live  happily  together.  The  Baro- 
net was  gone  down  to  Ghelston  to 
arrange  about  the  funeral.  None 
but  intimate  friends  were  to  be  pre- 
sent (and  something  in  the  man's 
manner  informed  Mr.  Sudlo w  he 
was  not  going  to  be  asked,  and  that 
Lavender  knew  it).  Miss  Ghelston, 
who  at  that  moment  of  speaking 
happened  to  be  closeted  with  her 
dressmaker,  was  oat  of  town. 
Her  grief  was  terrible;  though 
she  had  not  seen  her  ladyship  for 
years,  still,  in  Lavender's  opinion, 
a  mother  was  a  mother,  and,  as 
Mr.  Sudlo w  put  the  question  so 
straight,  he  did  not  think  Sir 
Geoffrey  ought  to  have  kept  his 
daughter  all  to  himself  as  he  had 
done.  Latterly  there  had  been  a 
talk  of  Miss  Ghelston  living  for 
part  of  the  year  with  her  mamma. 
Lavender  had  always  heard  Lady 
Ghelston  was  a  great  heiress ;  most 
likely  her  fortune  would  come  to 
her  daughter,  but  even  Lavender's 
wisdom  could  not  tell  exactly  how 
that  might  be ;  and  then  Mr.  La- 
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ider,  with  a  gnve  fac«  &nd  sod 
■dued  manner,  shat  the  gate 
a  Ur.  Budlow,  and  went  back 
a  the  house,  and  had  a  laugh 
h  hiB  wife  over  the  suitor's 
comfiture. 

I  can't  abeai  him,'  said  lilrs. 
render. 

Koi  me,'  agreed  Lavender ; 
it  he's  Instter  than  notodj,  I 
tpose,  and  I  do  hear  he's  roll- 
;  in  nches.' 

Ueantime  Mr.  Oayre  had  re- 
ned  to  England,  and  in  the 
ge  dining- Tuoui  of  hia  house  iu 
impole  blreet  his  sister's  body 
'  read;  for  burial.  For  several 
40US  Mr.  Moreby'sviila  seemed 
iligible  fur  so  rare  and  solemn 
turpose,  and  it  scarcely  needed 
■  GBulfrey's  hiot  that  any  day 
)  baililTs  might  enter  into  pos- 
ision,  which  '  would  be  deuced 
kward,  you  know,'  to  decide 
)  banker  as  to  the  course  he 
auld  pursue. 

'  Sorrowing  and  affectionate,' 
[isiderAd  Mr.  Gayre,  reading  the 
ncuDcemoDt  in  the  Times.  '  I 
resay  i  And  now  Sir  Geoffrey 
lelston.  Baronet,  who  so  deeply 
nents  his  dead  wife,  is  eligible 
ce  again,  what  will  he  do  with 
is  chance,  I  wonder)' 
Sir  Geoffrey  could  have  told 
m  that  the  hrst  thing  he  meant 
do  was  to  (lifer  himself  and  title 
Mrs.Jubbins;  but  hisroiifwas 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  dis- 
icted  grief  for  poor  Margaret, 
dnomanunderstood  the  beauty 
id  wisdom  of  silence  better 
an  the  bereaved  husband.  So 
c  grief  had  returned  him  ex- 
llent  intrrest.  Mr.  VVorkes 
stantJy  placed,  not  merely 
le  family  vault,  but  also  Chel- 
on  Fleasaunce,  at  his  service. 
is.  Workes,  and  the  young  per- 
n  Sir  Geoffrey  with  a  deep  sigh 
yled  her  '  lovely  daughter,'  were 
.troduced  to  the  worthy  Baronet. 
[r.  Wotkes  spoke  of  him  as  *  my 


afBioted  friend,'  and  he  was  ea^ 
neatly  requested  to  atop  and  par 
take  of '  some  refreshment,'  which, 
under  an  immense  detuuon,  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had 
he  not  been  compelled  to  huny 
off  to  catch  the  afternoon  express. 

'  There  are  so  many  things  to 
see  to  at  such  a  time.'  he  mi; 
and  Mrs.  Workee  sighed,  *  Ah, 
yes,  there  are  !'  and  Miss  Workes 
stared  at  him  hard  with  wide-open 
colourless  eyes ;  and  Mr.  Workes 
insisted  he  and  Mr.  Gayre  Bbonld 
come  down  the  evening  before 
the  funeral  and  stay  the  night; 
and  '  whenever  yoa  feel  disposed 
to  stop  with  us,  I  can  assure  yon, 
Sir  Geoffrey,  both  Mrs.  Wortes 
and  myself  will  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome,'  added  Mr.  Workes,  who, 
though  truly  pious,  would  have 
welcomed  Lucifer  himself  had  be 
come  with  a  handle  to  hie  name. 

'  I  really  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you  sufficiently,'  answered 
Sir  Geoffrey,  in  his  beat  manner, 
which  Mrs.  Workes  often  subse- 
quently defined  as  *  courtly,' 
though  she  might  have  employed 
a  ditlerent  word  had  the  Baronet 
been  a  tutor.  '  My  daughter  will 
be  delighted  when  she  hears  I  met 
with  such  a  reception  at  her  old 

'How  is  Miss  Chelstonl'  in- 
stantly inquired  Mr.  Workes. 

'  She  is  dreadfully  cut  np,  poor 
thing,  of  course,'  ezplaioed  Sir 
Geoffrey.  'Still,  she  tries  not  to 
let  me  see  all  she  feels.' 

Then  Mr.  Workes,  in  a  grand 
pompous  voice,  immediately  said, 
'My  dear;'  and  Mrs.  Worltes  ob- 
served, 'Yes,  I  was  just  about  to 
remark  that  if  dear  Miss  CheUton 
thought  a  change  to  so  quiet  a 
place  would  do  her  good,  we 
should  feel  honoured  by  a  visit; 
after  which  amenities,  Sir  GeoSiey 
took  a  hurried  leave,  and  enlend 
the  conveyance  waiting  for  him; 
first,  kUo  voce,  desiring  the  coach- 
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man  to  ^  drive  to  Chelston  Station 
like  the ; 

Theie  is  no  time  probably  which 
passes  BO  slowly  as  that  interven- 
ing between  a  death  and  a  fane- 
laL  Bat  at  length  that  interval 
▼as  weU-nigh  bridged  over  by  a 
BQcccssion  of  weary  hours;  and 
tiie  evening  arrived  when  Mr. 
Workes  was  to  be  gratified  with 
the  presence  of  his '  distingaished ' 
gaest  and  that  guest's  less  distin- 
guished brothei^in-law. 

'I  hope  they've  some  decent 
vine,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  the 
gates  swung  wide  to  welcome  the 
visitors.  '  Ue  looks  like  an  old' 
boy  who  knows  what's  what,  and 
the  cellars  here  are  first-rate.' 

'It  might  have  been  prudent 
to  bring  some  cognac  with  you,' 
suggested  Mr.  Gayre,  with  a  fine 
sneer. 

*0,  ril  square  the  butler  !'  an- 
swered Sir  Geoffrey  amiably ;  and 
then  he  looked  out  of  the  carriage- 
window  and  shook  his  head,  and 
remarked  his  heart  was  well-nigh 

broken,  by it  was  1  to  think 

poor  Margaret  was  not  to  be  carried 
from  the  house  which  properly 
belonged  to  her.  *It  may  be 
partly  my  own  fault.  I  was  al- 
ways too  easy  and  generous,  and 
never  thought  enough  of  myself; 
but,  gad,  that  makes  it  no  plea- 
aanter  to  see  a  place  like  this 
owned  by  a  fellow  who  made  his 
money  out  of  tallow,  and  to  have 
to  ask  leave  to  bury  my  wife  in 
my  own  vault,  cap  in  himd  like  a 
ndlway  porter ;'  which  recital  of 
nusfortunes  was  ended  by  their 
anival  at  the  house,  where  Mr. 
Workes  in  person  appeared  at  the 
^oor  to  greet  them,  and  to  tell 
Hr.  Gayre  how  delighted  he  felt 
to  welcome  any  relations  of  his 
'esteemed  friend  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston.' 

'You'd  like  a  cup  of  tea,  per- 
haps, before  you  go  up  to  dress,' 
he  saidy  with  genial  hospitaUty. 


'  I  always  find  a  cup  of  tea  so  re- 
freshing after  a  railway  journey. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  would 
have  proposed  a  glass  of  wine; 
but  we've  changed  all  that — we  are 
strict  abstainers.' 

'And  so  not  merely  virtuous 
yourselves,  but  the  cause  of  virtue 
in  others,'  observed  Mr.  Gayre, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at 
the  sight  of  his  brother-in-law's 
discomfiture.  For  a  moment^ 
indeed.  Sir  Geoffrey  was  too 
deeply  indignant  to  speak;  but  he 
regained  his  presence  of  mind 
during  the  course  of  some  didactic 
remarks  from  Mr.  Workes  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
nesSy  and  the  importance  of  the 
upper  classes  setting  an  example 
of  temperance  to  the  masses. 

'You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Workes,'  agreed  the  Baronet, 
who  had  already  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  consider  how  he  could 
get  some  brandy  *or — or  any- 
thing, by  Jove,'  from  Chelston. 
*  People  do  drink  far  too  much — 
and  eat  too,'  added  Sir  Geoffrey 
as  a  happy  after-thought,  feeling 
he  was  clear  of  the  vice  of  glut- 
tony, at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Workes  reddened.  He 
liked  to  see  a  good  table,  and  to 
partake  plentifully  of  what  he 
called  'God's  mercies'  spread 
upon  it. 

'As  for  eating,'  he  observed, 
'  though  we  cannot  deny  that  it 
is  a  sin  to  indulge  any  appetite  to 
excess,  still  I  consider  that  a 
moderate  pleasure  in  and  use  of 
the  bounties  so  lavishly  provided 
for  our  benefit  are  not  crimes. 
You  see,  my  dear  sir,'  and  he  laid 
a  fat  pudgy  hand  affectionately 
on  Sir  Geoffrey's  arm,  *  the  dif- 
ference is  this — fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  and 
sweets  at  discretion,  do  not  cause 
quarrelling  and  murders ;  whereas 
spirits  —  and  under  the  general 
head  of  spirits  I  include  all  sorts 
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e —  Wcn't  you  have  k  cnp 
.7  he  broke  off  to  ask, 
;,  perhaps,  his  argaments 
seem  a  little  lengthy  to 
J-  and  thiraty  men. 
auk  you;  I  should  lika  one 
f,'  ansvered  Mr.  Gayre. 
id  I'd  like  a  glass  oE  water,' 
»i  the  Baronet  desperately, 
f  the  dust.  My  throat  is 
y  as  a  London  street  in 

I !  that's  because  you  are  in 
rouble,'  ay  m  pathetically  said 
Torkes,  who  knew  as  well 
sible  Sir  Geoffrey  was  one 
hardest  drinkers  in  £ng- 
and  who  would  have  liked 
r  him  champagne  had  his 
rinciplea  not  been  dearer  to 
ren  than  a  title. 
!y  were,  indeed,  as  new  as 
esesaion  of  The  Pleasaunce, 
B  bad  been  frightened  into 
by  the  sudden  decease  of  a 
!r,  who  died,  as  one  City 
spressed  the  matter  to  auo- 
*  of  forgetting  to  put  any 
in  his  grog.' 

^re  is  no  bigot  like  a  con- 
pervert  Sir  Geoffrey  would 
said),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
es  were  already  anxious  to 
the  holy  labour  of  washing 
thiop  white.  They  belonged 
strictest  sect :  not  a  pint  of 
was  allorred  about  the  pre- 
;  dinners  were  cooked,  and 
I  driven,  and  tables  set,  and 
breed,  and  gardens  kept  in 
on  the  strictest  teetotal 
The  lodge-keepers  drank 
)g  stronger  than  milk  ('  like 
and  sucklings,'  said  the 
,et  afterwards,  in  accents  of 
lepeetdipguet);  no  labourers 
employed  who  refused  to  give 
Itliquor,  Indeed,  Mr,  Workes 
rawn  such  a  coidon  of  so- 
round  his  domain  that  when 
Eoflrey,  during  the  course  of 
rening,  made  an  excuse  for 
ig   out,  he  found  the  veiy 


beerhouse  in  the  little  village  hard 
by  had  been  closed,  and  the  pre- 
mises converted  into  a  col&e- 
tavern. 

'  Well,I'm  blanked  1'  bethought; 
and,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bu- 
gain,  decided  he  would  go  btck 
and  make  bimaelf  agreeable  to 
'old  mother'  Workes,  and  get 
something  definite  settled  about 
Peggy's  visit  to  The  Pleasaunce. 

Xhia  was  how  be  chanced  to  he 
'  fasting  from  everything  but  sin,' 
when  he  attended  lus  wife's  funeni, 
aud  shed  those  tears  that  excited 
the  surprise  and  won  the  admira- 
tion  of  all  beholders. 

'  Tell  you  what,  Gayre,'  hesaid, 
aa  they  returned  together  to  Lou- 
don, '  another  day  in  that  houae 
would  have  killed  me.  It  vas 
in  human  too,  under  the  circnm- 
Btances— downright  iDhumaD,aDd 
confoundedly  impertinent  into 
the  bargain.  A  man  has  a  right 
perhaps  to  play  tricka  with  his 
own  constitution,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  try  to  leave  another  man 
with  no  stomach  to  speak  of.  / 
shouldn't  force  a  fellow  who  came 
to  my  house  to  drink  against  his 
will.  Why  should  I  be  com- 
pelled to  swallow  gallons  of  coid 
water)  bad  as  a  drench,  h^ad! 
Why,  you  see  yourself  the  effect 
it  had  upon  me.  Whatever  1 
might  feel — and,  as  a  rule,  people 
haven't  thought  I  felt  mnch — 
they  were  mistaken,  though — 1 
could  control  myself;  but  I 
give  you  my  word,  Gayre,  I  am 
still  as  shaky  as  possible.  I  could 
cry  like  a  woman  now.  It  was 
an  awful  ordeal!  But  the  pwr 
dear,  could  she  have  seen,  wouM. 
I  think,  have  understood  I  bore 
no  mahce,  and  that  I  loved  bcr 
to  the  last— I  did,  upon  my  soul" 
And  the  Baronet  once  again  tonk 
to  weeping  so  profusely  his  bro- 
ther-in-law be^in  anxiously  to 
examine  the  tim»tab1e,  to  see  ho" 
soon  they  might  hope  to  resell 
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a  'ciyilised  station/  to  quote  Sir 
G6o£&ey, '  where  stimulants  could 
be  prociued.' 

'  Fm  a  fooly'  said  the  widower, 
iriping  his  red  eyes,  'an  utter 


Mr.  Grayre ;  *  what  is  Miss  Drum- 
mond  doing  V 

'So  far  as  I  can  understand, 
the  solicitor  who  acted  for  young 
Dane  told  her  if  she  got  a  whole 


idiot  j  but  the  whole  thing  has    '  lot  of  influential  people  to  sign  a 


been  too  much  for  me.  I  do 
think  all  the  people  behaved 
splendidly.  Fancy,  even  old 
Dane  coming — though,  perhaps, 
that  was  as  much  to  prove  he 
didn't  care  about  his  grandson 
hmg  in  gaol  as  to  show  respect 
to  Margaret's  memory.' 

'  He  looks  a  dreadful  old  man,' 
observed  Mr.  Gayre,  wisely  ignor- 
ing bis  brother-in-law's  flnal  sug- 
gestion. 

'He  looks  what  he  is.  Only 
to  think  of  that  poor  young  fellow 
having  to  break  stones,  or  carry 
stones,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
seren  long  years  at  Portland,  and 
this  old  wretch  gloating  over  the 
gnineas  he  can't  take  out  of  the 
world  with  him,  and  that  might 
have  saved  the  lad  1  Why  such 
things  should  be  allowed  baffles 
me !  And  that  dear  poor  Susan 
coming  down  here  to  ask  him  to 
help  get  up  a  petition,  or  a 
memorial,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  the  wretch  as  good  as 
shutting  the  door  in  her  face! 
Brammond  told  me  about  it  at 
the  station  just  now.  Give  you 
my  word,  I  scarcely  knew  how  to 
contain  myself.' 

'What  can  you  meanfasked' 

(To  be  continued,) 


paper,  and  forwarded  it  to  one  or 
other  of  the  big  wigs,  she  might 
get  the  sentence  commuted.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it  myself; 
but  still,  the  notion  might  serve 
to  comfort  her  a  bit  till  the  worst 
of  the  trouble  had  worn  off.  One 
thing,  however^  I  am  sure  of — 
the  ^  oughtn't  to  be  going  about 
herself  asking  for  signatures.  I 
wish  I  had  time  and  money  to 
'  take  such  a  labour  off  her  hands  \* 
and  the  Baronet  looked  hard  at 
Mr.  Gayre,  who,  afber  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  said, 

'I  think  I  am  the  person  to 
help  Miss  Drummond  now.' 

'  You're  the  best  fellow  living, 
Gayre !'  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey, 
giving  his  brother-in-law  such  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder  that  the 
banker  winced.  'I  always  said 
it  and  I  always  thought  it,  spite 
of  some  few  singularities — and 
which  of  us  is  perfect  t— you  are 
the  kindest,  and  the  most  generous, 
and  the  truest  man  in  England.' 
Having  finished  which  peroration, 
as  the  train  stopped,  the  Baronet 
jumped  out  of  the  compartment 
at  the  civilised  station,  and  re- 
turned refreshed. 


or  hamu)  mould  witb  groaa  uapurged  ««.'— Miltox,  Aremdat. 

>  crowd,  a  common  maddaaiDg  ntreot ; 

atening,  rapt  in  all-engroMiDg  self, 

id  before,  with  sidelong  slouching  gnit ; 

x>iT  aim  proclaimed  in  every  line, 

ling  age  or  early  sullying  yonth. 

Du  the  £aEt  I'iud,  and  ita  lowly  types  of  life  t 

iU-auited  to  a  West  Knd  nose  ; 

lan  atill,  with  joys  and  cruel  wroDgs, 

ng  as  your  high  romance.     Reverse,  indeed, 

rer  here  the  victim  in  the  adverse  flood, 

ns  him,  while,  at  worst,  you  sit  astride  your  plank. 

n,  tawdry,  common,  lite  the  rest, 

ng;  but  what  an  age  BincechiLdhoodmusthaTe  fied, 

:he  face,  still  dimpled,  with  h  look  like  that ! 

,he  corner,  in  a  sheltering  nook, 

fiddler,  on  his  common  tid die, 
or  an  idle  audience  of  curious  hoys  : 
ompelling  strain,  perhap3  ;  but  yet 
1  had  music  in  his  heart,  and  sent  it  forth, 

and  catching,  witli  untutored  touch, 

>iug  some  of  the  old  pathos  of  the  tune. 

d  to  hear ;  I  marked  the  girl  stop  too, 

tless  weary  air,  in  (slouching  attilade. 

ined.     Some  deep  hidden  memory, 

ed  with  the  air,  was  stirring  in  her  breast. 

;ht  her  breath,  and  looked  askance  a  while, 

rned  again  to  where  the  poor  old  man, 

tless,  whitened  head,  unconsciously 

ngingback  some  old,  old  scene,  some  long-lost  voice  again. 

;hed,  and  tamed  to  go — the  laugh  was  half  a  aob  I 

CIIABLE8  8.  CATTT. 


ANECDOTE  CORNER. 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  E.  S.  DIXON — SURGEON-GENERAL  CO  WEN — 
A.  H.  WALL — WILLMOTT  DIXON — THE  ANECDOTE  HUNTER — ^THE 
EDITOR ^AND  OTHERS. 


A  Smile  in  the  Lords. 


Thh  followiiig  carions  scene  is 
d^cribed  by  the  present  Lord 
Albemarle,  who  was  witness  to  it. 
A  debate  on  the  Clei*gy  Reserves, 
inthe  Canada  Bill  in  April  1853,  was 
the  occasion.  Tbe  late  Lord  Derby 
made  remarks,  from  which  Bisbop 
Wilberforce  expressed  his  dissent 
by  shaking  his  head  and  smiling. 
'Die  noble  Earl  took  exception  at 
the  gesture.  The  Bishop  admitted 
the  smile,  bat  denied  all  intention 
of  thereby  impnting  anything  of- 
fensive. 

Lord  Derby :  '  I  accept  the  ex- 
planation ofifered  by  the  right 
reverend  prelate;  bat  when  he 
says  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  say  anything  offensive,  because 
he  has  a  smiling  face,  he  will  for- 
give me  if  I  qnote,  withpnt  intend- 
ing in  the  least  to  apply  the  words 
to  him: 

"A  maa  may  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a 
Tillain.'* 

Lord  Clarendon  (in  a  voice  of 
thnnder):  *0I   01  O !' 

Lord  Derby :  *  What  noble  peer 
is  it  whose  nerves  are  so  delicate 
as  to  be  wonnded  by  a  hackneyed 
qootation  f 

Lord  Clarendon :  '  I  am  that 
peer,  and  protest  against  any  noble 


lord  applying,  even  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  the  epithet  of  villain  to 
any  member  in  the  House.' 

Peacemakers  rose  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  The  reporters  had 
left  the  gallery,  previous  to  a  di- 
vision. Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
greatly  excited,  drank  off  a  glass 
of  water.  Lord  Derby  at  the 
same  time  filled  another  bumper  of 
water,  and  called  out  across  the 
table,  '  Your  good  health.  Claren- 
don ;'  and  so  the  affair  ended. 

Lord  Derby  was  probably  not 
aware  that  the  same  quotation 
from  HamUt  had,  more  than  fifty 
years  before,  produced  a  similar 
scene  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tierney,  who  shortly  before  had 
fought  a  duel  with  Pitt,  was  ad- 
dressing the  House.  Pitt  smiled 
contemptuously,  upon  which  Tier- 
ney said  :  '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  smiles ;  but  need  I  re- 
mind him  ''  that  a  man  may  smile 
and  smile — ^"'  Here  he  paused. 
'  Take  the  fellow  a  message  from 
me,'  cried  Pitt  to  one  of  bis  fol- 
lowers; but  before  the  hostile 
message  reached  the  Opposition 
benches,  Tierney  added,  <  *'  and  yet 
be  a  Minister***  So  the  affair 
ended  in  a  laugh  instead  of  a  fight. 


Reanimation  of  Frozen  Fish. 

It  is  a  curious  bit  of  experience     lously,  then  the  gills   open,  and 


gained  by  Canadian  fishermen  that 
&Bh  caught  in  winter,  and  brought 
home  frozen  quite  h^rd,  when  placed 
in  water  near  a  fire  begin  to  exhibit 
Bjmptoma  of  reanimation.  At  first 
the  fins  are  seen  to  move  tremu- 


presently  the  fish  turns  gradually 
over  upon  its  belly,  begins  to  move 
slowly  through  the  water,  and  at 
last,  becoming  completely  restored, 
is  quite  lively  and  brisk  in  its 
motions. 


23*  Anecdote  Comer. 

BAD  company  is  like  a  nail  driven  into  a  post, which,  after 
the  first  or  second  blow,  may  be  drawn  out  with  little 
difficulty  ;  jt^t  being  once  driven  up  to  the  head,  the  pincers 
cannot  take  hold  to  draw  it  out,  but  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  destruction  of  the  wood. — St.  AuGUSTlNE. 

Thought  Reading  {Limited^. 

At  tt  recent  billtd  concert,  a  to  »11  this  pathos.      Bat  when  ■ 

friend    of  onrs  from   Centreville  fresh  young  roice  warbled  '  Home, 

took    his    seat    beside   a  perfect  sweet  Home,'  he  felt  that  Uie  wn- 

stranger,  who  politely  made  way  sitJTe  string  of  his  heart  had  been 

for  hun,  aa  far  as  the  narrow  space  tonched. 

permitted.     The  company  to  whom  'Afa,  that  was  worth  listening 

the  hall  belongs  allot  sitting  room  to,'  said  his  neighbonr.     '  It  made 

to  their  andiencea  on  the  prindple  yon  think  of  jonr  wife  and  familj.' 

of  their  own  incorporation,  namdy,  '  Well,  jes  ;  natarally  enoogb.' 

limited.  '  I  know  it.     I  saw  it  written  on 

The  perfonnance  began  with  a  yonr  cotrntenance.     And  bow  ire 

series    of    dolefnl    ditties    abont  all  the  good  folks  at  Centreviller 

'Crashed    Affections,'    'Hopeless  '  Certainly,  I  do  live  at  Centtt- 

liOre,'  and  bo  on,  which  drew  forth  viUe.     Dut  jon  did  not  read  that 

Bach  abnndant   showers   of  tears  on  m;  countenance  f 

that  a  drj  pocket-handkerchief  was  '  Ko,  indeed,  I  did  not.     I  read 

not  to  be  had  in  that  hall,  for  love  it  inside  your  hat,  while  yon  were 

or  money.     Oar  friend  was  callons  potting  it  ander  yonr  seat.' 

A  Political  View  of  the  Situation. 

'A  PRBTTv  time  of  night  to  come  what  thickly  in  speech,  'I  am  • 

home,  John,'  said  a  yoang  bride,  Liberal,  yon  are  evidently  Consei 

pointing  to  the  clock,  which  stood  vative.      Let  na  neither  now  no 

at  1,10  A  H., 'and  yoa  bat  just  mar-  henceforth  discnss  politics;  it  wil 

.lied,  too!  Ugh  f  '  Mary,  my  dear,'  make  home  nnhappy.' 
said  John  pompously,  and  some- 

Brain  Work. 

The  notion  that  those  who  work  tear  of  the  brain  are  easily  mea 

only  with  their  brain  need   less  sored  by  careful  examination  o 

food  than  those  who  laboor  with  the  salt«  in  the  liqaid  excretion) 

their  hands  has  lon^i:  been  proved  The  importance  of  the  brain  as : 

to  he   fallacions.     Mental  laboar  working    organ  is  shown  by  Ih 

canses  greater  waste  of  tissue  than  amount  of  blood  it  receives,  whicj 

moBcalar.     According  to   careful  is  proportionately  greater  than  thi 

estimates,    three   hours    of    hard  of  any  other  part   of  the  bod; 

stndy  wear   out   the    body  more  One-fifth  of  the  blood  goes  to  th 

than  a  whole  day  of  hard  physical  brain,  thongh  its  average  weigh 

exertion.      '  Without  phosphorus,  is  only  one-fortieth  of  that  uf  th 

no  thought,'  is  a  (jerman  saying ;  body.     This  fact  alone  would  b 

and  the  consumption  of  that  essen-  sofGdent    to    prove    that    braio 

tial  ingredient    of   the   brain   in-  workers  require  moi«  food,  ani 

creases  in  proportion  to  the  amount  even  better  food,  than  mechanic 

of  labour  which  this  organ  is  re-  or  farm-labonrers. — Boitm  (U.S. 

quired  to  perform.    The  wear  and  Jourtie^  of  Chemietrs. 
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AS  to  the  value  of  conversions,  God  alone  can  judge ;  God 
alone  can  know  how  wide  are  the  steps  which  the  soul 
has  to  take  before  it  can  approach  to  a  community  ^th  Him 
—to  the  dwelling  of  the  perfect,  or  to  the  intercourse  and 
friendship  of  higher  natures. — GOETHK 

Some  Anecdotes  of  Artists. 

Henbt  Liyebsedoe,  a  painter 
d  lepate,  desiring  to  paint  Chris- 
topher 81y,  was  long  before  he 
coold  find  a  model  realising  his 
conception  of  that  famous  Shake- 
spearean character's  onter  man. 
The  sketch  for  his  pictore, '  Chris- 
topher Sly  and  the  Landlady,'  had 
b^  ready  about  three  years  when 
he  met  a  cobbler,  the.  yery  type  of 
SI7.  Delighted  with  his  discoyery, 
he  at  once  made  arrangements  for 
sittings,  and,  in  order  that  he 
m^ht  fully  realise  the  effect  he 
soQght,  asked  the  cobbler  if  he 
woold  object  to  getting  drunk  in 
his  studio.  The  cobbler  assented 
to  the  proposition  with  eager 
readiness*  So  in  due  time  he 
came  to  the  studio,  assumed  the 
oostome,  and  gleefully  tackled  a 
great  bottle  of  gin  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  Glass  after  glass 
was  filled  and  disposed  of,  until  at 
last  the  bottle,  despite  its  goodly 
proportions,  was  emptied.  Liyer- 
sedge  looked  on  with  astonish- 
ment. The  cobbler  was  as  sober 
tt  a  judge  I  Howeyer,  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  beaten;  so 
he  sent  out  the  portly  bottle  to 
be  agam  filled  with  gin,  and  his 
model,  nothing  loth,  recommenced 
the  process  of  filling  and  empty- 
ing, but  with  no  worse  result  than 
h^ore.  The  bottie  was  again 
empty,  and  the  cobbler  was  no 
more  drunk  than  the  artist  was. 
The  latter,  irritated  and  annoyed, 
grew  angry ;  his  patience  was  so 
cdiaosted  that  he  put  aside  his 
palette^  and  dismissed  the  model, 
saying  it  would  cost  more  to  make 
him  drunk  than  his  painting  would 
fetch  when  finished.    This  picture 
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remained  unfinished,  for  want  of  a 
model,  when  the  artist  died  in 
1832. 

Before  the  performances  of  Mr. 
Punch  had  grown  famous  in  the 
streets  of  London,  one  of  the  most 
popular  exhibitions  was  that  of  the 
milkmaids*  garlands,  or  May  Day 
dance.  .  But,  alas  for  the  dete- 
rioration of  all  human  institutions, 
in  the  course  of  time  the  chief 
actors  had  ceased  to  be  the  fair 
and  happy  milkmaids  of  olden 
time,  and  their  places  had  been 
taken  by  females  of  abandoned 
character  hired  for  the  occasion. 
Some  of  these  women  were  artists* 
models,  employed  by  KoUekens,  the 
famous  sculptori  for  his  nude 
figures,  and  eyery  May  Day  it  was 
his  huge  delight  to  sit  at  his  win- 
dow to  watch  their  none  too  decorous 
or  decent  exhibitions,  greatly  to 
the  disgust  of  his  wife,  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  miserly  of  wo- 
men, who  lost  all  patience  with 
him  when  he  sent  out,  as  he  regu- 
larly did,  half-a-crown  for  each 
garland.  'A  man  like  you,'  she 
would  say,  *  who  can  obtain  orders 
for  the  Opera-house  for  nothing, 
where  you  can  see  Yestris,  who  is 
yisited  by  the  Noyerres,to  encourage 
such  low  creatures ;  it's  shocking ! 
How  you  can  agitate  your  feet^  as 
you  dO;  at  such  strumming  is  to 
me  perfectly  astonishing!  Why, 
look  oyer  the  way;  there's  the  land- 
lord of  the  Sun  and  Horse-shoe 
laughing  at  you  !  And,  I  declare, 
there's  that  brazen  hussy  Fanny 
a-dancing ;  and  there's  your  brute 
of  a  mason,  yes,  and  his  son  Kit, 
ay,   and   old  John    Pazetta   the 
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kj  OTHING,  indeed,  but  the  possession  of  some  power  cao, 
[\|  with  any  certainty,  discover  what  at  the  bottom  is  the 
rue  character  of  any  man. — BURKE  {Letters  on  a  Regicide 
''eace). 


olislier,  aU  ont  to  look  ftt  them  I 
),  how  I  do  wish  Dr.  Baraikbj 
onld  see  70a  jost  now  !  What 
Foold  he  thiak  of  you,  Xollekena, 

0  see  jon  pleased  with  listeniDg  to 
ach  trash  V  Despite  aU  her  remon- 
truiceB,  with  «je  and  ear  for  no- 
hiiig  bot  the  '  milkmaidB' '  music 
ind  daociog,  KoUfkens  would  con- 
iiiueDoddiiigandBmiliDg,andbeat> 
Dg  time  with  feet  and  hands.  The 
rowning  blow  came  wbeD,  in  grate- 

01  retorn  for  the  usaal  lulf-crown 
ent  out  b;  Bronze,  his  serrant- 
Daid  Fanny  leered  wantonly  np  at 
he  sculptor's  window.  Then  Mn. 
llollckens  poured  forth  the  over- 
lowing  vial  of  her  wrath,  and 
hreatened  to  t«]l  her  sister.  Her 
losbaud,  placid  and  unmoved, 
rould  reply,  '  Do  it,  my  dear,  do 
t;  she'll  only  tell  yon  what  «  fool 
'ou  were  to  marry  me.'  And  then 
dts.  N.  wonid  passionately  abuse 
lim,  sobbing  and  crying  the  while. 
You  filthy  thing,'  she  would 
briek,  '  your  grovelling  birth  pro- 
ficta  you  from  my  chastisementl' 
The  scniptor,  anxious,  I  suppose, 
Q  prove  be  had  no  real  right  to 
)e  let  off  unchastised,  retorted, 
Comenow,Ilikethatl  What  was 
rour  father,  pray  %  Only  a  trades- 
nan  I  and  if  he  vias  worth  a  plum, 
t  was  only  a  grocer's  plum.  Why, 
[  had  tive  times  as  much  money 
IB  he  had  when  he  died,  and  I  mar- 
ied  you;  so  just  stop  your  inso- 
ence,  madam,  for  I  won't  stand  it 
[  tell  you  that,  now,  once  for  all!' 
\.nd  so  the  quarrel  would  go  on. 
family  disputes  were  by  no  means 
»re  in  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
>nd  Mis.  Nollekens. 

An  anecdote  illostralive  of  tha 
nsannesB  of  Mrs.  NoUekens  is 
old  in  Smith's  memoirs  of  her 


husband  and  his  contemporaries. 
When  the  fashionable  Dr.  Hillwae 
lecturing  upon  medical  electridty, 
and  giving  advice  and  shocks  gra- 
tuitously to  the  poor,  at  his  house 
in  Bond-street,  twice  a  week,  a 
certain  shabby-genteel  woman  was 
amongst  his  regular  patients.  One 
day,  when  she  ^vas  seated  in  the 
operating  chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  surroonded  by  her  poor 
companions,  the  doctor  placed 
himself  before  her,  and  epeaking 
loudly,  said,  'Mrs.  Kollekens,  1 
wonder,  madam,  that  a  lady  of 
your  fortune  and  the  wife  of  a 
Royal  Academician  could  think 
of  passing  off  aB  a  pauper — you, 
who  ought  to  help  me  to  assist 
these  poor  creatures.  Yon  are 
welcome,  madam,  to  the  assistance 
yon  have  already  received ;  but  I 
hope  and  trust  that  yon  will  dis- 
tribute to  the  distressed  people 
before  you,  now  and  for  the  future, 
the  amount  of  my  fees.'  Mrs.  Nol- 
lekens,  after  receiving  this  shock, 
protested  that  she  bad  only  three 
shillings  with  her ;  and  these  she 
gave,  saying  she  would  send  thi; 
remainder.  Ofconrsesheneverdid, 
and  equally  of  course  the  doctor 
never  saw  her  in  his  room  again. 

G.  Dswe,  R.A.,  was  a  famons 
punter  in  his  day,  and  now  and 
then  one  meeta  with  a  morsel  of 
exquisite,  delicate,  and  pretty  work 
from  bis  pencil ;  but  he  passed 
away  from  public  remembrance 
long  ago,  and  the  mass  of  his  work 
— portraiture — was  worthy  of  its 
fate— neglect  and  contempt  His 
fame  reeled  mainly  npon  a  portrait 
he  painted  of  the  Princess  Char> 
lotte.  On  one  occasion  having  to 
paint  a  swan,  he  went  out  to  boy 
one,  bnt  finding  the  article  too 
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I  WANT  a  sofa  as  I  want  a  friend,  upon  which  I  can  repose 
familiarly.    If  you  can't  have  intimate  terms  and  freedom 
with   one  and   the    other,  they   are    of  no   good. — ^W.  M. 

Thackeray. 


oosUj  for  his  parse,  he  pnrchased 
ft  goose.  '  Yoa  see/  said  he, 
'ft  goose  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
swan,  and  it  will  do  for  dinner 
ftfter  I  have  painted  mj  swans 
from  it.'  In  a  like  spirit,  when 
he  painted  bis  *  Infant  Hercnles,' 
he  hired,  from  a  show,  Philip 
Howarth,  a  dwarf  man,  for  his 
model,  because  he  did  not  know  a 
soitable  baby.  He  was  noted  for 
ezoessiYe  meanness,  and  when,  roil- 
ing in  Rossian  money,  he  visited 
England  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  applied  to  an  eminent 
artisty  for  whom  he  had  long  be- 
fore executed  a  commission  in 
Bnssia,  to  pay  him  some  paltry 
sum  which  he  had  expended  for 
the  carriage  of  a  post-paid  packet. 
At  that  time  he  was  said  to  be 
worth  half  a  million  sterling.  He 
was,  by  appointment,  first  portrait 
painter  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  wrote  of  him, 
'Dawe  has  done  much  for  English 
art;  he  has  established  its  fame 
oyer  the  whole  north  of  Europe, 
and  connected    it    with  a  work 


which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.' 
Yet  who  now  remembers  it  9  He 
was  the  godson  of  George  Mbr- 
land  and  the  son  of  one  of  Mor- 
land*s  friends,  Philip  Dawe  the 
engraver,  and  when  he  died  in 
1829,  having  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune  by  the  practice  of 
his  art,  they  gave  him  a  grand  fu- 
neral, the  R.A.S  bearing  his  pall, 
and  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land,  with  all  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, following  his  bier  to  8t. 
Paul's,  where  his  body  was  interred 
with  solemn  state  and  grandeur. 
On  one  occasion,  shortly  before 
his  death,  on  his  last  return  from 
St.  Petersburg,  he  invited  two  of 
the  R.A.S  to  dine  with  him.  One 
dish  placed  on  the  table  awaken- 
ing curiosity,  the  cook  was  asked 
to  name  it.  She  said  she  was  un- 
able to  do  so,  as  her  master  always 
did  the  marketing.  Dawe  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it 
was.  He  beHeved  it  was  the  in- 
testines of  some  animal  which  he 
had  bought  because  it  was  'cheap 
and  looked  so  very  nice.'  His 
guests  were  wiser  than  their  host — 
they  both  kept  dogs, . 


A  Talking  Dog. 


The  learned  Liehnitz  drew  the 
attention  of  the  French  Academy 
to  a  dog  which  a  Saxon  peasant- 
hoy  had  trained  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain words.  The  animal  was  three 
jears  old  when  its  lessons  com- 
mencedy  and  after  three  years'  pa- 


tient and  daily  tuition  it  could  ar- 
ticulate thirty  words,  calling  for 
tea,  chocolate,  and  other  things,  re- 
peating the  words  after  its  master 
on  every  occasion,  and  with  great 
ap|)arent  reluctance. 


A  Sufficient  Reason. 


*  Why  is  it,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,' 
a  pariahiolier  asked  of  a  good  old 
parish  priest,  whose  heart  was  as 
kige  as  his  income  was  small — 
*why  is  it  that  yon  always  travel 


third-class  by  railway  r  *  Cannot 
you  guess  1  The  reason  is  simple. 
I  travel  third-class  because  there 
is  no  fourth.' 


Anecdote  Corjur. 

I  man,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
A  message  to  us  from  the  dead — from 
we  never  saw,  who  lived,  perhaps,  thou- 
;  and  yet  these,  in  those  little  sheets  of 
muse  us,  terrify  us,  teach  us,  comfort  us, 

us  as  brothers I  say  we  ought  to 

)  look   at   them    as    useful  and  might)' 
:iNGSLEy. 

Curious  Discovery. 

13  records  eeptic  character  of  the  bog,  tbe 

.timesioce  bntlerwas  in  »  Bt*te  of  complete 

I  fonnd  in  preserr&tion,  sweet  mud  perfectl; 

>f  Thomu  irbite,  bnt  more   oondensed  thin 

Bgh),  Bt  ft  batter    iiBnftllj    ia.      The    Goder 

>w  the  HUT-  mixed  it  vith  other  nnctnoas  mst- 

f  the  SDti-  ter,  tud  converted  it  into  cuidles.' 

tr/y/e  on  the  Italian  Opera, 

lallgeoHtribiittdlo'TlieKtepKiIx.') 

Opera  107  people's  labour,  have  got  «  train- 

:   Lustres,  ing  eqnal  or  Boperior  in  toilsome- 

discretion;  ness,  earnest aBsidnitj,  and  patioit 

Alraechid,  travul,  to  what  breeds  men  to  the 

the  Blares  most  ardaoos  trades.    I  speak  not 

«  if  fitted  of   kings'  grandees   or  ibe  lik« 

less  of  ex-  show-figores;   bnt    few   soldien, 

i  the  oat-  jadges,  men  of  letters,  can  btve 

lold  do  no  had  such  pains  taken  with  them, 

they  are  The  verj  ballet-girls,  villi  their 

;    together  maslin  saacers  roand  thein,  were 

Id,  regard-  perhapa  little  short  of  miracnlons ; 

ise,    to   do  whirling   and   spinning    there   in 

ne  of  them  strange   mad  vortexes,  and  then 

:«ft.     One  saddenlj   fixing    themselreB   mo- 

ed  Coletti,  tionless,    each   npon   her   left  or 

ned  to  me,  right  great-toe,  with  the  other  1^ 

7  tbe  tones  stretched  oat  at  an  angle  of  ninetj 

leral  bear-  degrees,  as  if  you  had  Bnddenl7 

read  it,'  to  pricked  into  the  floor  b7  one  of 

dent  send-  their  points  «  pair,  or  rather  a 

itions,  jost  mnltitudinous  cohort,  of  mad,  rest- 

an  almost  lesely  jompiog  and  clipping  sds- 

nitie  as  we  sore,  md  so  bidden  them  rest,  with 

Mature  as  open  blades,  and  stand  still  in  the 

iTOrk  tlian  devil's  name  I      A  truly  notable 

lind  Sam-  motion;  maryellons,  almost  mira- 

ines  sport  I  cnlous,  were  not  the  people  theie 

aptitudes,  so  used  to  it.     Motion' pecoliar  to 

hul  kind;  the  Opera;  perhi^  the  ngliest, 

.and  otlier  and  snrdj  one  of  the  most  di£- 


Afiecdote  Comer. 
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I  WILL  suppose  that  you  have  no  friends  to  share  or  rejoice 
in  your  success  in  life  ;  that  you  cannot  look  back  to  those 
to  whom  you  owe  gratitude ;  or  forward  to  those  to  whom 
you  ought  to  afford  protection  ;  but  it  is  no  less  incumbent 
in  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty,  for  your  active 
exertions  are  due  not  only  to  society,  but  in  humble  gratitude  to 
the^eing  who  made  you  a  member  of  it,  with  powers  to  serve 
yourself  and  others. — SiR  WALTER  ScOTT. 


colt,  ever  taught  a  female  creature 
in  this  world.  Katnie  abhors  it; 
bnt  Art  does  at  least  admit  it  to 
border  on  the  impossible.  One  little 
Cerito^  or  Taglioni  the  Second, 
that  night  when  I  was  there,  went 
bonnding  horn  the  floor  as  if  she 
bad  been  made  of  indiambber,  or 
filled  with  hjdrogen  gas,  and  in- 
dined  by  positive  levity  to  bolt 
tbroogh  the  ceiling ;  perhaps  nei- 
ther Semiramis  nor  Catherine  the 
Second  bad  bred  herself  so  caie- 
My. 

Snch  talent,  and  such  martyrdom 
of  training,  gathered  from  the  four 
winds,  was  now  here,  to  do  its  feat 
and  be  paid  for  it.  Regardless  of 
expense,  indeed  I  The  pnrse  of 
Foitnnatos  seemed  to  have  opened 
itself,  and  the  divine  art  of  Musical 
Sound  and  Rhythmic  Motion  was 
welcomed  with  an  explosion  of  all 
&e  magnificences  which  the  other 
arts,  fine  and  coarse,  could  achieve. 
For  yon  are  to  think  of  some  Bos- 
sim  or  Bellini  in  the  rear  of  it,  too  j 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Stanfields, 
and  hosts  of  scene-painters,  ma- 
dmrirts,  eDgineers.  enterprisers- 
fit  to  have  taken  Gibraltar,  written 
the  HistoTy  of  England,  or  reduced 
Ireland  into  Industrial  Regiments, 
hid  they  so  set  their  mind  to  it. 

Alas,  and  of  all  these  notable  or 
iiotioeable  human  talents,  and  ex- 
cellent perseverances  and  energies, 
backed  by  mountains  of  wealth, 
And  led  by  the  divine  art  of  Music 
«&d  Rhythm  vouchsafed  by  Heaven 
to  them  and  us,  what  was  to  be  the 
ttsue  here  this  evening)  An  hour's 
imiuement — not  amusing  either, 


bnt  wearisome  and  dreary — to  a 
high-dizened  select  Populace  of 
male  and  female  persons,  who 
seemed  to  be  not  worth  much 
amusing!  Could  any  one  have 
pealed  into  their  hearts  once  one 
true  thought,  and  glimpse  of  Self- 
vision  :  '  High-dizened,  most  ex- 
pensive persons.  Aristocracy  so 
called,  or  Best  of  the  World,  be- 
ware, beware  what  proofs  you  give 
of  bettemess  and  bestness  1'  And 
then  the  salutary  pang  of  conscience 
in  reply  :  '  A  select  Populace,  with 
money  in  its  purse,  and  drilled  a 
little  by  the  posture-maker :  good 
Heavens  !  if  that  were  what,  here 
and  everywhere  in  God's  Creation, 
I  am  ?  And  a  world  all  dying  be- 
cause I  am,  and  show  myself  to  be, 
and  to  have  long  been,  even  that  ? 
John,  the  carriage,  the  carriage; 
swift !  Let  me  go  home  in  silence, 
to  reflection,  perhaps  to  sackcloth 
and  ashes  I'  This,  and  not  amuse- 
ment, would  have  profited  those 
high-dizened  persons. 

Amusement,  at  any  rate,  they 
did  not  get  from  Euterpe  and  Mel- 
pomene. These  two  Muses,  sent 
for,  regardless'  of  expense,  I  could 
see,  were  but  the  vehicle  of  a  kind 
of  service  which  I  judged  to  be 
Paphian  rather.  Young  beauties 
of  both  sexes  used  their  opera- 
glasses,  you  could  notice,  not  en- 
tirely for  looking  at  the  stage. 
And  it  must  be  owned  the  light, 
in  this  explosion  of  all  the  uphol- 
steries, and  the  human  fine  arts 
and  coarse,  was  magical ;  and  made 
your  fair  one  an  Armida, — if  you 
liked  her  better  so.    Nay,  certain 


Anecdote  Comer. 

)RY  is  the  only  Paradise  out  of  which  we  cannot 
driven  away.  Indeed,  our  first  parents  were  not  to 
i  of  it. — Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter. 


needed  ont  this  wad  the  otfaer  f4l£« 
tbiog  from  the  wajB  of  meD,  ud 
made  a  bit  of  God's  creada#mon 
melodionfl — they  have  pordused 
yoa  away  from  that ;  chuned  joc 
to  the  wheel  of  Prince  MahogRiij'a 
chariot,  and  here  yon  make  sport 
for  a  macaeBar  Singedelomme  ud 
his  improper  -  females  past  th« 
prime  of  lift; !  Wretched  s^iritml 
Xigger,  0,  if  ;0Q  had  some  geains, 
and  were  not  a  bom  Nigger  widi 
mere  appetite  for  pumpkin,  sboaM 
yon  have  endured  Buch  a  loti  I 
lament  for  i/ou  beyond  all  other 
expentiea.  Oiher  expeoEes  are 
ligbtj  yoa  are  the  Cleopatra's 
pearl  that  should  not  have  been 
flung  into  Alahogany's  claret-cap. 
And  liosiiini  too,  and  Mozart  and 
Bellini — 0  Hearens,  when  I  think 
that  Mneic  loo  is  condemned  lo  be 
mad  and  to  burn  herself,  to  this 
end,  on  such  a  foneral  pile, — joar 
celestial  Upera-hoose  grom  d*ik 
and  infernal  to  me  !  Behind  iU 
glitter  stalks  the  shadow  of  Eter- 
nal Death ;  through  it  too  I  look 
not  '  op  into  the  dinoe  eye,'  w 
Richter  has  it, '  but  down  into  the 
bottomless  eje-socket ' — not  up  to- 
wards God,  Heaven,  and  the  Tfarone 
of  Trath,  bat  too  tmly  down  to- 
wards Falsity,  Vacuity,  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  Erettaatiog  Dee- 


Dproper- Fern  ales  (of 
leir  roDge  and  jewels, 
looked  some  Temmit- 
dantment :  and  I  saw 
I  other  lean  domestic 
icy  smile  on  his  old 
this  and  the  other 
ingedelomme.  Prince 
or  the  like  foreign 
ripping  into  the  boxes 
laleB,  grinning  there 
dyed  mustachios  and 
graciosity,  and  then 
again  : — and,  in  fact, 
hat  Cotetti  and  Cerito 
ijihmic  Arts  were  a 
>animeut  here, 
il  to  tee ;  and  sad,  if 
a  1  Do  but  think  of 
tra  threw  pearls  mto 
n  mere  waste;  which 
i  foolish  of  her.  But 
)  Modem  Aristocracy 
ght  the  divineBt  of  its 
ily  Music  itself;  and, 
le  npholsteries  and  in- 
lat  other  human  art 
d  lighted  them  into  a 
illnminate  an  hour's 
Singedelomme,  M&ho- 
ese  improper  persona  I 
ature  had  I  seen  such 
re.  0  Coletti,  yon 
n  melody,  once  of  kin- 
dged,  to  '  the  Melodies 
ight    hare    valiantly 


Anecdotes  of  Omai. 


aptain  Cook,  the  fam- 
>r,  retaraed  to  England 
Sandwich  Islands,  he 
b  him,  on  a  Tislt,  the 
Omai.  Being  invited 
3  of  a  distinguished 
dish  of  stewed  cherries 
Sefore  him.  Snddenly 
a  state  of  intense  ex- 
d  angrily  left  the  room. 


Several  of  the  gneste  followed  him, 
inqniring  what  had  givenhimsacb 
Bndden  ofi'ence ;  but  he  was  sulky, 
and  refused  to  reply  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  told  them  that  he  was 
no  more  accnetomed  to  partake  of 
human  blood  thatt  they  were. 

Lord  Sandwiob,  one  day  at  Hin- 
chinbrook,    proposed   that  Omai 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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Too  great  confidence 'in  success  is  the  likeliest  to  prevent 
it ;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the  best  use  of 
the  advantages  which  we  enjoy.^— Atterbury. 


should  dress  a  shoalder  of  mutton 
in  his  own  native  way.  He  was 
delighted  to  be  useful,  and  at  once 
dog  #deep  hole  in  the  groand, 
placed  fuel  at  the  bottom,  lit  it, 
und  then  covered  it  with  clean  peb- 
bles. When  the  heat  was  suffi- 
cient, the  matton,  neatly  covered 
in  leayesy  was  placed  at  the  top, 
and  the  whole  was  then  enclosed. 
And  he  walked  solemnly  round  it, 
obaerving  the  sun.     When  eaten 


the  mutton  was  pronounced  excel- 
lent 


On  one  occasion  when  stung  by 
a  wasp,  and  unable  to  tell  its  real 
English  name,  he  called  it  the 
soldier  fly,  which  Dr«  Solander 
said  was  a  definition  of  remarkable 
descriptive  accuracy,  and  one  which 
atiy  naturalist  would  accept  as  an 
excellent  name  for  the  wasp. 


Battle  between  a  Pike  mid  a  Frog. 


Ths  ^hop  of  Bohemia  and 
Bishop  Thnrzo  are  said  to  have 
witnessed  a  really  desperate  en- 
counter between  a  frog  (of  a  kind 
known  in  that  locality  as  the  water 
denl)  and  a  pike  in  a  large  pond. 
The  latter  was  sleeping  at  rest 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  close 


besid^  the  shore,  when  the  frog 
leaped  at  and  embraced  the  head 
of  the  fish,  attacking  his  eyes  with 
terrible  ferocity  and  anger.  The 
pike  plunged  and  thrust  itself  into 
the  rushes  and  weeds  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  its  enemy,  and 
was  at  last  killed. 


Antimony,  or  Antimoine^  i.e.  Anti-monk. 


A  HONK,  named  Basile  Valen- 
tin, who  dabbled  in  chemistry, 
with  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  dis- 
coyering  the  Elixir  of  Life,  tried 
the  effect  on  pigs  of  a  peculiar 
preparation  of  antimony  which  he 
had  composed.  The  result  yras 
most  eiooaraging.  ^  After  a  pre- 
liminary cleansing  out  of  their 
system,  the  grunters  attained  bril- 
liant health  and  respectable  corpu- 


Valentin  then  administered  his 
dmg  to  every  one  of  the  monks  in 


his  convent,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
sick  and  a  prophylactic  for  the 
healthy.  But  all  his  patients 
proved  that  they  were  not  pigs,  by 
falling  desperately  ill  when  they 
did  not  die.  Antimony  turned  out 
to  be  a  real  monksbane — a  power- 
ful anti-moine,  or  anti-monk.  Such 
is  the  origin  assigned  to  the  word 
— which  need  not  be  accepted 
without  reservation.  N'owadays 
we  have  anti-everything.  A  pork- 
butcher  has  made  a  fortune  by 
anti-eructative  sausages. 


A  Horse  attacked  by  a  Pike. 


SoMB  years  ago,  in  a  field  beside 
one  of  the  lakes  near  Arras,  in  the 
Pag  de  Calais,  a  horse  put  out  to 
paatore  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  drink,  when  his  lip  was 
seized  by  a  huge  pike.  A  despe- 
iste  struggle  ensued  Wore  the 


horse  could  pull  out  the  fish,  which 
weighed  thirty-nine  pounds.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
horse  was  discovered  many  hours 
after  enduring  great  agony,  the 
dead  pike  stiU  hanging  from  his 
lips. 
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It  is  Terj  interestiDg  to  go  down, 
aft  limes,  to  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  &ct  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  West  End 
knew  more  of  the  East  There 
IB  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
aboDt  the  East  End.  It  is  quite 
different  from  the  City,  which, 
m  fiiet,  raises  a  barrier  between 
Ekst  and  West.  It  is  a  busy  ma- 
BoofiK^aring  city  of  itself,  the  seat 
oC'  many  active  industries,  and 
itiStk  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
Auaeter  and  pursuits.  It  must 
ksftdd  that  the  East  is,  in  its 
IPSfi  just  as  respectable  as  the 
HVw;  as  much  intelligence  and 
mytty,  and  probably  more 
IMBdiiy  and  sobriety.  The  ten- 
W$iff  is  for  the  struggle  of  life 
""  "    East  End  to  become  keener, 

it  the  same  time  the  money 

k  made  in  the  East  End  is 

in  the  West    Of  late  years 

^liave  been  many  efforts  made 

U^g  East  and  West  more 

We   have   known   of 

of  Parliament  who  have 

«p  their  abodes  in  the  East ; 

it  is  a  happy  sign  that  some 
ly  congregations  in  the  West 

iliave  taken  under  their  wing 

>  poor  congregations,  the  West 
Xiid  supplying  them  with  clergy, 
and  supporting  their  charities. 
Mr.  Besant's  pleasAnt  story.  All 
tknis  and  CondUions  of  Men^  is  a 

Toil.  XUV.  KG.  «OLXI. 


careful  study  of  the  East  End,  and 
the  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  actual  experience  of  Mr. 
Denison,  the  son  of  a  former 
Speaker,  Lord  Ossington. 

Most  Londoners  gifted  with 
an  enlightened  curiosity,  when 
endeavouring  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  London,  have  penetrated 
to  the  recesses  of  the  '  far  East,' 
and  have  studied  some  of  the  as- 
pects, below  the  bridges,  of  the 
imperial  river.  For  all  wander- 
ing Christians  there  is  a  peculiar 
mystery  and  suggestiveness  about 
the  East  of  London.  For  that 
East  of  London  is  almost  a  Lon- 
don beyond  London,  a  huge  city, 
more  cut  off  from  the  West  End 
than  Brighton  or  Folkestone;  a 
city  with  its  separate  interests, 
its  huge  industries,  its  miles  and 
miles  of  warehouses  and  vaults, 
its  docks,  whose  water's  area 
sometimes  covers  the  site  of 
churches  and  green  meadows,  its 
multitudinous  shipping  of  all  flags 
and  nationalities,  its  vast  tracts  co- 
vered by  patient  myriads  of  a  toil- 
ing population,  and  frequently  the 
scene  of  picturesque  wickedness 
and  virtue,  such  as  have  taxed 
the  powers  of  the  romanciet  and 
the  painter.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  of  modern  history,  the 
East  End  is  full  of  changes,  great 
distractions,    great    renovations. 


usineu : 

Dstructioii  of  dockavuthe 
ma  unprotected  state  ot  the 
vhere  ehipping  and  mer- 
JM  were  exposed  to  the  de- 
tioDS  of  organised  bando  of 
ihieves.  The  Thames  mod- 
as  he  exists  at  the  proeest 
B  odIj  a  pale  shadow  of  his 
T  self.  At  the  close  of  ihe 
>UB  century  the  state  of  the 
was  simply  intoleiable.  The 
ing  had  immensely  increased, 
far  beyond  the  dock  accom- 
tiou  that  then  existed, 
reds  of  vessels  were  iojuitd 
agh  weather;  or  groouded 
the  tide ;  and  huodieds  of 
were  lost  every  year,  chiefly 
1  Pool  In  1794  coals  were 
;  at  six  gaineas  per  chsldion, 
ime  when  then  were  hnn- 
of  colliers  in  the  Thsmes 
ut  the  possibility  of  onload- 
Most  valuable  merchandise 
Jischarged  into  open  boats, 
here  was  a  general  conspimcy 
«  the  boats  more  or  less  of 
.contents.  A  conaideiable 
itage  was  levied  on  a  float- 
?operty  worth  some  seventy 
ns  a  year.  The  value  of  the 
rty  stolen  was  calculated  at 
.  million  a  year,  with  a  fnr- 
□ss  to  the  revenue  of  neariy 
;hat  sum.  It  is  calculated 
there  were  about  11,000 
IS  or  receivers  of  atolen  pro- 
The  thieves  were  known 
iver  pirates,'  '  night  plnn- 
I,'  '  light  horsemen,'  and 
y  horsemen.'  "When  the  Go- 
lent  sanctioned  and  sap- 
I  the  dock  schemes,  and 
liberal  compensation  to  the 
^owners,  one  great  reason 
o  hinder  crime  and  secure 
utiea.  The  immense  over- 
ling happened  at  a  time 
the  commerce  of  the  river 
inly  one-seventh  of  what  it 
>resent. 

)  first  dock  known  in  London 
he  dock  of  the  Greenland 
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Fisheries,  a  profitable  trade  wUch 
has    well-Digh    periahed,    or    at 
least  passed  away  from  all  Eng- 
lish ports.     Pepys  relates  how  he 
twice   risited   the    ship-building 
yards  at  Blackwall,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  to  pass  a  night  on 
the    'unlacky    Isle    of    Doggs.' 
Peny's  tiny   whaling  <  dock   was 
converted  into  one  of  the  slips 
now  occupied  by    a    dry  dock. 
His  Brunswick  Dock  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  East  India  Export 
Dock,  and  led    the  way  to    the 
West  India  Dock.    This  dock  was 
opened    by    the    ^reat   William 
Pitt  in  person,  and  the  first  ship 
that  entered  was  the  Henry  Ad- 
dtDgton.     The  two   finest  roads 
in  the  East  End  of  London — the 
Commercial-road    and    the    East 
India-road — were    due    to    these 
docks.     A   few   words  will  suf- 
fice to  bring  our  rapid  account  of 
dock  progress  down  to  the  present 
day.    The  Limehouse  Dock,  con- 
nected with  the  Eegent's  Canal, 
reliared    the    river    of   a    large 
amount    of    its     wasting    trade. 
The  St.  Katherine's  Dock   Com- 
pany was   established   in    1828, 
constructed  at  the  enormous  cost 
of  nearly  2OO,000Z.  an  acre.     In 
1850  the  Act  for  the  Victoria 
Dock  passed,  which,  being  ex- 
cavated    from    marshland,    only 
cost  5000/.  an  acre.     It   covers 
ninety  acres,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty   of   the  London    and   St. 
Katherine's  Company.    In  1864 
the  Millwall   Dock  was  opened. 
Then  followed  the  conversion  of 
the  City  Canal  into  the  South- 
West  India  Dock.     The   latest 
addition  to   the  dock  system  is 
that  immense  dock  at  New  Wool- 
wich, which  is  an  extension  of 
the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
Bock.      The   sluices    connecting 
the  dock  with  the  river  Thames 
were  only  opened  a  comparatively 
short    time    ago.      The    area  is 
idnety  acres.      We  need  hardly 


say  what  an  immense  amount  of 
human  interest  belongs   to    the 
docks  and  their  neighbourhood. 
It  is  true  of  the  Londoners  as  of 
the  Chaldeans  of  old,  that  'their 
cry  is  on  their  ships '     The  cos- 
mopolitan .character  of  the  metro- 
polis is  best  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.    Its  sights  and  sounds 
are  the  most  original  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  country.     The  vaults 
and  warehouses  alone  are  full  of 
interest.   Mr.  Forrow,  from  whose 
interesting  little  book,  The  ITiamea 
and  its  Docks,  we  have  derived 
much  information,  truly  says, '  The 
wine-vaults  alone  maybe  described 
almost  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  modern  world.    One  of  them  is 
nearly  twelve   acres    in    extent; 
and  if  you  wish  to  fimcy  yourself 
in  the   Catacombs   without    the 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  Bome,  you 
cannot  do  better  than    see  the 
wine-vaults.     Altogether,  there*  is 
storage  accommodation  for  80,000 
pipes   of  wine  and  brandy.     In 
fact,  as  the  West  India  Dock  is 
the  great  d^p6t  for  rum  and  sugar, 
so  the  London  Dock  is  the  great 
d^p6t  for  wine  and  brandy.    The 
Queen's  Pipe  is  also  a  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  this   estabhsh- 
ment    Here,  all  condemned  goods 
are  destroyed  by  fire,  which  at 
times  receives  some  odd  contri- 
butions.   On  one  occasion,  45,000 
pairs  of  gloves  were  consigned  to 
the  flames,  and  on  another,  900 
Australian  mutton  hams.    Indeed, 
comparatively    few    people   who 
cursorily  scan  the  frowning  walls 
of  the  great  dock  establishments 
are  aware  of  the  varied  informa- 
tion and  instruction  to  be  gathered 
within  them.' 

A  curious  incident  happened 
during  the  building  of  one  of  the 
docks.  A  part  of  the  old  river 
embankment  made  by  the  Romans 
was  discovered.  The  British  pub- 
lic knows  nothing  in  the  world 
about  this  embankment;   but  it 
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was  really  a  mnch  greater  and 
more  perfect  work  than  the  Vic- 
torian £mbankment^  of  which  the 
metropolis  is  so  justly  prond.  Some 
skeletons  with  wonderfully  perfect 
heads  were  turned  up  helow  the 
embankment.  Mr.  Hodgkins,  the 
latest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best,  of  the  historians  of  the  in- 
vasions of  Italy,  eloquently  says, 
*  Not  even  the  Colosseum  of  Ves- 
pasian or  the  Pantheon  of  Agrip- 
pa  impresses  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  majestic  strength  of  Eome 
so  forcibly  as  the  massive  bul- 
warks of  a  bridge  erected  by 
Hadrian's  cohorts  over  some  little 
British  stream  unknown  to  the 
majority  even  of  Englishmen,  or 
the  square  and  solid  blocks  of  an 
imperial  guard-house  on  some 
remote  and  solitary  Northumbrian 
moor.'  Of  such  durable  use  has 
been  that  ill-remembered  Koman 
embankment,  which  for  ages  and 
generations  has  restrained  the 
swelling  waters  of  the  Thames 
from  the  fair  fields  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  neighbourhood  has  passed 
through  some  severe  Arises.  It  is 
not  many  years  ago  since  the  ship- 
building industry  entirely  broke 
down.  There  was  immense  distress 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks. 
Sorrows  never  come  alone,  but  in 
battalions,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
great  commercial  depression  there 
was  cholera  morbus  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  frightful  severity  of 
cold  in  the  winter.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  much  in- 
valuable help  was  obtained.  It 
is  quite  worth  while  mentioning 
the  main  remedies  to  which  resort 
was  made.  These  wene  respec- 
tively migration  and  emigration. 
By  migration  we  mean  that  people 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
docks  for  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  labour  was  in  demand. 
By  emigration  we  mean  the  very 


remarkable  movement  in  which 
multitudes  left  Poplar  for  the 
States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

It  was  this  combination  of  mi- 
gration and  emigration  which  gave 
its  peculiar  character  to  the  East 
End.  The  East  End  emigration 
committee  assisted  some  1700 
persons  to  leave  the  Thames,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  went  to 
other  districts  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  redundant  popula- 
tion of  genuine  workmen  in  the 
country.  Though  a  trade  may 
fail  locally,  it  may  be  succeeding 
nationally,  ^he  iron  ship-build- 
ing trade,  unsuccessful  for  a  time 
on  the  Thames,  might  be  prosper- 
ous on  the  Tyne  sj^d  the  Clyde. 
At  the  time  of  distress  a  great 
meeting  was  held  at  Poplar,  and 
a  proposal  was  made  to  give  the 
Thames  shipwrights  work  on  the 
terms  now  ruling  the  Clyde  and 
the  Tyne ;  *  a  proposal,'  wrote 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Denison,  who  for 
many  months  was  a  resident  in  the 
East  End  of  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  condition  of 
the  people,  *  which  was  met  hy 
shouts  of  indignant  refusal  by  the 
noble  artisans,  who  are  so  deli- 
cately constituted  that  they  shrink 
from  the  workhouse,  while  they 
show  no  shrinking  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  amount  of  pri^te 
alms.'  Emigration  itself  would 
not  cure  the  evil.  '  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  most  liberal  Govern- 
ment assistance,  short  of  compul- 
sory deportation,  the  water  cure, 
i.e.  transmarine  deportation,  could 
not  be  applied  in  sufficiently  large 
measure  to  force  on  a  really  satis- 
factory rise  in  wages.'  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  changes  of 
things  that  the  Whitebait  Hotel 
at  Blackwall  has  been  converted 
into  an  emigration  office.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  Messrs. 
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Samuda  Brothers  tbat  the  great 
Bhip-building  industry  has  not 
altogether  deserted  the  shores  of 
the  Thames. 

Taking  np  a  French  work  the 
other  dajy  I  was  greatly  amused 
by  the  perplexities  of  foreigners 
vhen  surveying  the  East  End. 
Here  is  an  'unvarnished  narra- 
tive: 

*  Saiu  intemiptioii  T 
*Stti8  interraption.' 

'  £t  du  dock  defl  Indes,  oil  va-t-on  7* 

*  Dd  dock  des  Indes  on  va  k  V Outer  dock.' 
*£t  quel  chemin  r  a*t-il  poor  arriver  k 

VOvterdockr 

*A  peu  pr^  dnq  antres  millefl.' 

'Toajoars  entre  lea  maisons  et  les 
fabriqoes  ?' 

'Touioura.' 

*De  VOvier  dnck,  oU  va^t-on?' 

'En  face  de  Greenwich.* 

•EtUyar 

*Deax  ou  trois  milles.* 

'ToDJottre  parmi  les  habitations?* 

'Toojonrs!* 

*£t  de  Greenwich,  oh  va*t-on?' 

*0a  Ta  a  TEast  India  Import  dock.' 

*  Et  il  est  Soigne  de  Greenwich  ?* 

*  D'environ  huit  milles.* 

*  Toajoars  entre  les  mai^ns  et  les 
nsineas'* 

'ToajouTB,' 

'Etpuis? 

'  Et  pois  cela  continue.* 

*  Etoucelafinit.il?' 
'Qtteleaait!' 

Cette  fois  je  regardai  mes  pieds,  moi 
aussl  Je  pris  cong<^  de  Touyrier,  et  je 
m*en  retovmai  toat  doacement,  en  me 
diaant  i  moi-mcme,  *  O  pauvre  innocent, 
to  croyais  venir  &  Londres  faire  des  bra- 
vades  avec  t»  jambes?' 

J'avaia  laias^  derribre  moi  le  dock  de 
Saiste  Cktherine :  il  me  semblait  que  je 
toodiaia  k  Textrdmit^  du  dock  de  Londres, 
et  je  m*6tais  prupos^  d'aller  jusqu^au  dock 
dts  Indee.  .  .  .  £n  passant  aapres  d'nn 
gnmpe  d*ouvriers,  j*en  entendis  nn  qui 
pujait  Franfais;  je  m'arr^tai,  et  je  loi 
demandai  si  le  dock  que  je  cdtoyais  ^tait 
ie  dock  des  Indea. 

Poor  toute  r^ponse,  il  r^p^ta  ma  ques- 
tion: *Celui-ci  le  dock  des  Indes?*  et  il 
me  re^arda  comme  s'il  me  croyait  fon. 

*Hai8  cst-ce  lui,  oui  ou  non?* 

*  Mais,  mon  cher  monsieur,*  me  r^pondit- 
il  en  riant,  *  on  voit  que  tous  n'avez  pas 
id£e  de  ee  que  c'est  que  U  ville  de  Londres. 
Ce  dock  est  le  London  dock.* 

'Encore  le  London  dock !  Mais  il  7  a 
one  demi-heure  que  j*ai  pass^  derant  sa 
parte  r 

*£h  bien !  vons  ne  sares  done  pas  que 
le  Mol  oompaitiment  des  tabacs,  dans  le 
Uodon  dodE,  a  un  mille  anglais  de 
W? 

'Hus  aloTS  quand  amverai-je  au  dock 
diodes? 


'Youles-vous  y  aller  en  bateau,  on  en 
chemin  de  fer?* 
'  Je  yeuz  7  aller  k  pied.* 
II  regarda  mes  picas. 

*  Je  ne  sais . .  .'  repondit-il,  ^  mats  j*ima- 
gine  qu*U  ptuit  y  avoir  quatre  ou  cinq 
milles.* 

*  £t  qui  y  a-t-il,  le  long  de  ces  quatre  ou 
cinq  milles  ?' 

'11  ^  a  des  maisons,  des  docks,  des 
maganns,  des  bureaux,  des  iisioes.' 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  for  timber.  This 
has  been  Mr.  Samuda's  great  work. 
One  result  has  been  proportion- 
ately to  bring  down  the  price  of 
timber  and  send  up  the  price  of  iron. 
The  magnificent  oaks  on  ancestral 
estates  are  by  no  means  worth 
what  they  used  to  be.  In  1850 
only  one-tenth  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  tJnited  Kingdom  was  of  iron. 
In  1860  a  little  over  half  the  ton- 
nage was  iron.  Eight  years  later 
the  entire  tonnage  was  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1850,  and  now  the 
greater  part  is  iron.  In  later 
statistics  this  progress  is  more 
than  sustained.  The  shores  of 
the  Thames  have  not  shown  the 
same  activity  as  the  northern 
rivers^  but  on  these  shores  the  iron 
ship-building  of  Mr.  Samuda  has 
been  especially  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous. The  Wear,  the  Tyne,  the 
TeeSy  the  Clyde,  have  obvious 
advantages  for  cheap  production 
over  the  Thaiiies,  the  coal  and 
iron  being  closer  at  hand,  and  the 
wages  of  skilled  shipwrights  being 
less.  The  Lairds  of  Birkenhead 
seem  to  have  built  the  first  iron 
ship  in  England  that  was  ever 
constructed,  a  small  vessel  for  the 
navigation  of  Irish  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  canny  Scotch  had  ten  years 
earlier  combined  the  use  of  iron 
with  timber.  Mr.  Laird,  however, 
despite  much  opposition  and  dis- 
couragement, persisted  in  the  appli- 
cation of  iron,  and  sent  out  the 
first  paddle-steamers  that  were 
ever    seen  in  American  waters. 
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The  late  Mr.  Assheton- Smith  was 
the  first  who  ordered  a  steam- 
yacht;  he  afterwards  cancelled 
this  order  and  demanded  wood, 
and  eventually  reverted  to  iron. 
In  1839  the  first  steam- vessel 
was  ordered  by  the  Admiralty, 
famished  by  the  indefatigable 
Laird.  For  a  long  time  *my 
lords'  clang  patriotically  to  the 
*  wooden  walls  ;*  but  the  Govern- 
ment, after  sending  oat  iron  gun- 
boats to  the  Niger,  extended  their 
order&  The  Crimean  War  gave 
an  immense  stimulus  to  iron  ship- 
building— such  indeed  as  it  has 
never  experienced  either  before  or 
after,  though  the  war  in  America 
between  Federals  and  Confederates 
had  also  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  trade.    « 

And  now  let  us  go  down  and 
visit  Mr.  Samuda's  works.    You 
may  go  down  by  rail  or  omni- 
bus to  the  commencement  of  the 
docks,  and  then  in  the  one-horse 
omnibus  we  groan  over  the  dock 
bridges  and  by  the  sides  of  ware- 
houses.    Mr.   Samuda    has    two 
yards,   covering    many    acres    of 
ground,  and  one  of  them  much 
larger  than  the  other.   The  trade  is 
of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  firm  have  a  large  foreign  con- 
nection, a  circumstance  in  which 
they  probably  surpass   all  other 
firms.  Their  business  is  principally 
in  iron  ships,  especially  yachts  and 
men-of-war.     While  Mr.  Samuda 
was  in  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to    take    Government    contracts, 
but'  at  the  present  time  we  believe 
that  he  has  a  large  share  in  them. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  we  have 
made  a  visit  to    Mr.    Samuda's 
yard,  or  rather  his  two  yards.     It 
is  quite  an  educational  efibrt  to 
master  the  details  of  his  establish- 
ment.    The    great    interest   and 
charm  which  also  render  them  most 
instructive  is  that  he  is  always  to 
the  front  with  his  work,  and  all 
the   best    modem   improvements 


are  to  be  seen  here.     The  firm  of 
Samuda  is  great  at  home,  but,  as 
we  have  indicated,  they  have  also 
a  large  foreign  connection.    They 
build    all    kinds    of  iron  ships, 
especially  wai^ships,  and  also  do 
a  great  business  in  yachts.    To 
the  unaccustomed- eye  the  appear- 
ance of  these  yards  is  something 
very  complex    and    bewildering. 
But  with  a  little  care  a  kind  of 
harmony  emerges,  and  we  perceive 
a  very  thorough  system  of  organi- 
sation reigns  throughout.    There 
are  about  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  men  at  work.     A  large 
proportion    of    these    are   mere 
labourers,  men  and  boys.     But  a 
large   proportion    also  consist  of 
skUled  labourers,  some  of  whom 
might  almost  be  better  described 
as    professional     people.    When 
people  are  draughtsmen  and  skil- 
led in  metallurgy  and  mechanics 
such  skilled  labour  commands  a 
position  of  its  own.     It  has  been 
calculated  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than   eleven    or    twelve  distinct 
branches    of   trade     carried    on 
here.     They  are   enumerated    as 
being    ej)gineers,    mast  -  makers, 
shipwrights,   blacksmiths,  boiler- 
makers,    riggers,     boat  -  builders, 
cabinet^makers,  joiners,  painters, 
plumbers.     Each  business  has  its 
foreman,  and  the  more  steady  and 
masterful    workmen    who    come 
next  to  the  foreman.    Then  again 
there    are    supervisors    and  the 
presiding  mind  which  gathers  np 
all  the  difierent  links  and  threads, 
and  moulds  them  into  an  energetic, 
prosperous,   organic    whole.     Of 
the    twelve   hundred    labourers 
employed,  most   earn  more  than 
two  guineas  a  week,  and  might 
earn   still  more  by  doing  piece- 
work. 

Such  a  place  is  full  of  signs  and 
wonders.  There  are  ponderous 
machines  of  enormous  power, 
which  may  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  a  touch  as  light  and  gentle 
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aa  a  lady's  hand.  Such  machines 
are  the  steam-hammen,  and  the 
pkning,  plotting,  driliing,  and 
liTet^making  machines.  One  of 
the  first  matters  to  which  the 
observer  turns  are  the  iron  plates 
for  the  sides  of  ships,  which  have 
levolntionised  the  whole  art  and 
science  of  modem  naval  warfare. 
They  are  mad  e  of  the  host  iron  pro- 
cmahle,  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  thickness,  and  to  the  unprac- 
tised eye  they  appear  absolutely 
impenetrable.  But  there  is  no 
finality  in  these  matters.  As  fast 
as  the  weapons  of  defence  ave 
introduced  the  weapons  of  attack 
are  sagmented.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  modem  defence-plating 
may  be  studied  in  these  works. 
For  riveting  of  them  a  fine 
machine  was  invented  on  the 
works  by  one  of  the  foremen,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
good  deal  of  original  inventive 
fiiculty  has  been  developed  in  the 
janL  This  machinei  in  a  very 
simple  way,  produces  rivets  of 
various  sizes,  and  fits  them  either 
with  cones  or  heads  as  may  be 
required.  There  is  a  machine  for 
bending  armour-plates,  a  machine 
that  can  execute  the  pressure  of 
four  thousand  tons,  and  can  of 
course  beat  the  heated  plates  into 
auy  possible  form.  This  is  al- 
ways done  by  steam  power  with 
a  complex  apparatus  of  engines 
and  boilers.  Besides  these  and 
suchlike  there  are  mills,  lathes, 
hydiaolie  preesee  to  any^  extent. 
We  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  State 
dockyards  and  private  yard&  Each 
system  maintains  an  attitude  of 
keen  criticism  towards  the  other, 
and  thepublic  reaps  the  advantage 
ofthereal,  if  unacknowledged,  com- 
petition. The  building  of  a  ship 
always  strikes  one  as  being  poeti- 
cal and  impressive.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  a  pretty  poem  upon 
the  aabjeet    It  is  not  leas  im- 


pressive, but  even  more  so,  when 
the  ship  is  of  iron,  and  not  from 
some  <  toll  ammiral '  of  the  mighty 
forest.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  the  making  of  the  keel, 
or  the  kelson,  as  it  is  often  called, 
and  the  ribbing  of  the  ship.  Kel- 
son is  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
latest  partner  in  the  firm.  You 
will  see  numbers  of  men  preparing 
bars  of  iron  for  the  purpose.  Then 
the  work  is  carefully  carried  on 
throughout  in  obedience  to  the 
general  design.  All  the  manual 
labour  is  in  strictest  accordance 
with  the  mental  plan.  There 
must  be  an  absolute  devotion  to 
troth.  We  are  reminded  of  so 
much  in  Longfellow's  lovely  poem, 
^The  BuUding  of  the  Ship :' 

*  Day  by  day  the  vessel  greir, 

With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  tme, 
Stemson  and  keelson,  and  stemson  knee. 
Till  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to* view ! 
And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 
The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 
Till,  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 
Wonderful  her  form  and  strength, 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk, 
Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk ! 
And  around  it  columns  of  smoke  up- 
weaving 
Sose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 

Cauldron  that  glowed 

And  overflowed 
With  the  black  tar,  heaUd  for  the 
sheathing ; 

And  amid  the  clamours 

Of  clattering  hammers,  ■ 
He  that  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  master  and  his  men. 

Build  me  straight,  0  worthv  master. 

Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle.* 

How  well  the  poet  works  out 
the  suggestions  of  those  human 
interests  which  ever  cling  to  the 
building  of  a  ship ! 

*  The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailor^s  life. 
Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife ; 

His  roving  fancy  like  the  wind, 

That  nothing  can  suy  and  nothing  can 

bind; 
And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands, 
With  shadows  of  palms  and   shining 
sands, 

Where  the  tumbling  surf 
0*er  the  coral  reef  d  of  Madagascar 
Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar 

Ab  he  lid  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf 
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id  tbc  tranbling  nwidcn  held  herbmtli 
the  Ul«  of  thai  awful  pjtiltsa  ica 
ith  ill  iti  terror  ud  mjettrj— 
le  dim  dark  k«,  m  like  aoto  death, 
at  divides  and  jet  noitea  nuiikiud.' 

rbere  is  no  eight  that  bo  rec&lls 
I  conflict  between  nun  and  the 
were  of  fiatme — that  beneficent 
iflict  in  which  man  is  tanght  to 
)dae  himself  and  develop  his 
ren  bydiscoveringthatwisdom 
ich  is  only  hid  that  it  may  be 
ight  for  and  found — as  a  grest 
pping  yard. 

Let  as  now  say  something  n- 
icting  the  penonal  fortunes  of 
I  fimi.  The  family  of  the 
mudas,  we  should  say,  are,  in 
lit  origioal  extraction,  Portu- 
weJews,  and  first  came  into  this 
intry  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
er  since  that  date  the  family 
»e  been  actively  and  honourably 
jaged  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
iTCB.  Mr.  Samuda  is  the  first 
biit  family  who  has  adopted  the 
l^eering  profession.  His  &• 
it  had  been  an  East  and  West 
dia  merchant.  Though  the  name 
Samuda  Brothers  ia  kept  up, 
r.  J.  d'Agnilar  Samuda  is  the 
e  representative  of  the  family. 
)  was  a  pupil  and  partner  of  his 
e  brother,  Mr.  Jacob  Samuda. 
leir  firm  was  founded  in  1832. 
}  to  the  time  of  hia  brother's 
itb,  in  1844,  the  firm  was  em- 
)yed  in  the  manufacture  of 
trine  and  stationary  engines, 
om  that  date  till  1844  it  was 
iplojed  in  carrying  out  the 
nospheric  system  of  railway, 
tented  by  the  late  8.  Clegg  and 
s  late  Jacob  Samuda.  The 
nospheric  railway    system,    as 

leaders  of  industrial  history 
)  aware,  has  collapsed,  and 
ice  1851  Mr.  Samuda  has 
acentrated    all    bis     energies 

iron  sbip-building.  A  few 
>rds  must,  however,  he  said  on 
r.  Samuda's  atmospheric  railway 
perience,  which  once  occupied 
large  a  space  in  public  stten- 


tios,and  apnad  his  name  through- 
out  the  world. 

The  atmoBpheric  iwlway  in- 
volved the  great  engineering  battle 
in  which  Geo^e  Stephenson  led 
on  the  one  side  and  Brunei  on 
the  other.  The  practical  business 
chiefly  lay  with  the  firms  of  Messrs. 
Samuel  Cl^g  and  Messrs.  Jacob 
and  Joseph  Samuda.  Their  pn> 
ceea  was  patented  in  1839,  im- 
proved from  time  to  time,  and 
adopted  in  all  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  atmospheric  system. 
Mr.  Samuda  has  now  definitely 
and  for  ever  renounced  the  atmo- 
spheric theory.  At  the  same  time 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  about  the  accu- 
racy of  the  theory.  The  results 
were  elegant,  scientific,  and  effec- 
tive ;  but  despite  many  advan- 
tages the  decisive  consideration  of 
the  greater  cost  has  outweighed 
them  all.  It  is  not,  however, 
impossible  that,  in  future  combi- 
nations of  changes  and  chances, 
some  new  resource  may  be  made 
to  the  principle  of  the  stmo- 
spheric  railway.  Deuis  Papin  in 
the  seventeenth  cmtury  originated 
the  notion  of  obtaining  motion  by 
means  of  atmospheric  preesoie. 
In  the  present  century  several 
persona  have  gone  far  to  develop 
the  same  idea.  In  1810  Mr. 
Medhurst  issued  a  publication  in 
which  he  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  carrying  letters  and 
goods  by  air.  Still  greater  pro- 
gress was  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Yallance  of  Brighton.  This  gen- 
tleman took  out  a  patent  for  pro- 
jecting passengers  through  a  tab« 
large  enough  to  contain  a  train  of 
paasengera;  the  tube  being  ex- 
hausted of  air.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  ever  we  are  to  get  to  the  moon, 
it  must  be  through  some  method 
like  this.  The  idea  was  taken  up 
and  advocated  by  several  distin- 
guished men  of  means,  and  in 
1840  Messrs.  Cl^g  and  Samuda, 
who  patented  their  plan  for  an 
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atmospheric  lailwayi  brought  it 
aetoally  into  working  oider. 

They  tested  their  scheme  on  a 
portion  of  the  West  London  Rail- 
way; the  results  were  considered 
80  satis&ctory  that  the  plan  was 
tiied  on  several  other  railways. 
The  directors  of  the  London  and 
Croydon  Company  adopted  the 
principle;  the  directors  of  the 
Dablin  and  Kingstown  line  adopt- 
ed it  between  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey.  It  was  also  tried  on  the 
Paris  and  St.  Germain  line.  '  The 
ordinary  mode  of  applying  the 
power  was  to  lay  between  the 
line  of  rails  a  pipe,  in  which  a 
large  piston  was  inserted,  and 
attached  by  a  shaft  to  the  frame- 
work of  a  carriage.  The  pro- 
pelling power  was  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
against  the  piston  in  the  tube  on 
one  side,  a  vacuum  being  created 
in  the  tube  on  the  other  side  of 
the  piston  by  the  working  of  a 
stationary  engine/  Thei  govern- 
ment engineer  reported  in  its 
&yoar.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  also 
strongly  in  its  favour.  There  was 
an  almost  general  expectation  that 
the  locomotive  would  give  way  to 
the  atmospheric  system.  But 
considerations  of  expense  proved 
fatal  to  it  'Not  so  fast,'  said 
Stephenson ;  '  let  us  wait  and  see 
if  it  will  pay.'  It  was  found  that 
it  would  not  pay,  and  even  the 
Samudas  have  bad  to  abandon  it. 
Its  principle,  however,  at  the  pre« 
seat  day  is  found  of  extensive 
nae  in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  great 
newspaper  establishments,  and 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Smiles  natun^ly 
takes  the  side  of  Stephenson 
against  Brunei,  but  he  admits 
that  the  atmospheric  system  was 
'an  exceedingly  elegant  mode  of 
applying  power,  its  devices  very 
skMd,  its  mechanism  most  in- 
godous.'  Mr.  Smiles  proceeds  to 
criticise  it  on  the  grounds  of  irre- 


gularity in  action  and  uncertainty 
in  particular  kinds  of  weather; 
but  these  defects  would  no  doubt 
have  been  got  over  if  the  -primal 
defect  of  cost  had  been  removed. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smiles*  hero,  Stephenson, 
speaks  at  times  with  great  respect 
of  the  atmospheric  principle.  Be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  said, '  Where  there 
is  that  continuous  line  of  ascent, 
where  no  stoppages  are  required, 
where. the  locomotive  is  totally 
inapplicable,  then  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  eligible  than  the 
atmospheric  plan.'  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  system 
has  not  been  employed  in  the 
great  Alpine  railways. 

Brunei  so  strongly  believed  in 
the  atmospheric  system  that  he 
invested  a  considerable  amount  of 
his  savings  in  the  South  Devon 
atmospheric  line.  He  was  not 
alone.  Many  eminent  engineers 
supported  his  views,  and  there 
was  also  a  strong  parliamentary 
party  to  back  them.  It  was  in 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1845 
that  the  battle  between  the  two 
systems  was  fought.  The  evidence 
of  Robert  Stephenson  and  Isam- 
bard  Brunei  may  still  be  read 
with  the  strongest  interest.  Brunei 
had  a  peculiarly  forcible  and  per- 
suasive way  of  putting  things  with 
his  committee.  Brunei  said  that, 
after  numerous  experiments,  he 
believed  that  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem was  perfectly  applicable,  and 
that  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
more  economical  than  locomotive 
power.  '  In  short,'  said  he,  '  ra- 
pidity, comfort,  safety,  and  eco- 
nomy are  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions.' The  expenses  incurred 
proved  that  BrunePs  calculations 
were  wrong,  and  much  to  his  own 
cost.  On  his  favourite  South 
Devon  line,  where  he  had  con- 
structed an  immense  tube,  in  one 
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ear  the  working  expeufles 
nearly  ten  per  cent  in  exceea 
I  groBs  receipts.  Three  jeare 
tban  the  parliamentaiy  duel 
e  attnospberic  tubes  on  the 
int  linee  vers  puUed  ap  and 
Bud  rails  were  laid  down  for 
orkiog of  locomotive  engines. 
.  J.  A.  Samnda  himsolf  went 
Lwlisb  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
a  staff  of  assistants.  There 
^at  defects  in  the  working ; 
bere  is  an  interesting  letter 
cord  by  Brunei,  in  which  he 
ihat '  it  is  due  to  Mi.  Samuda 
T  that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Is  which  constitute  the  at- 
heric  system,  we  might  have 
lenced  long  ago.'  Again, 
Brunei  states,  in  a  report  to 
«mmittee  :  '  Mr.  Samuda,  a 

of  considerable  mechanical 
jea,  having  all  the  experience 
could  be  had  upon  the  sub- 
and  deeply  interested  in  the 
ss  of  the  engines,  superin- 
id  their  manufacture.' 

is  perhaps  t«  be  regretted 
the  system  was  not  tried  in 
wall,  which  presented  a  still 
favourable  country  than 
insbire,  with  still  longer  an4 
ier  gradients.  However  ex- 
ive,  it  could  haidly  be  mote 
Dsive  than  the  Great  West- 
i^ompany  find  their  Cornwall 
;h  to  be.  The  line  seems  to 
•om  hill  to  hill  on  wooden 
[68,  which  require  continual 
ral.  There  is  much  that  is 
enviable  in  the  too  brief  ex- 
nce  of  the  atmospheric  lines. 
I  motion  of  the  train,  relieved 
e  impulsive  action  of  the  lo- 
itive,  was  singularly  smooth 
igreeable ;  and  the  peAeengera 

freed  Irom  the  annoyance  of 
-dust  and  the  sulphnrous 
I  from  the  engine  chimney.' 
highest  speed  attained  waa 
-eight  miles. 

so  unfortunately  happened 

in  1844  Mi.  Jacob  Samuda 


lost  his  life  by  a  lamentable  sed- 
dent.  Mr.  Isambard  Brunei  no 
doubt  rightly  eaya,  '  In  reckoning 
up  the  force  which  was  available 
for  mastering  the  practical  difficul- 
ties of  the  undertaking,  Ibe  death 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Samuda  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  to  his 
brother,  and  to  all  otheis  con- 
cemod,  a  great  and  iirepaiable 
loss '  He  was  only  thirty-one 
yeaiB  gf  ^e  when  this  happened, 
and  had  only  recently  been  pre- 
sented with  the  Telford  m^al, 
by  the  Institnte  of  Civil  £ii' 
gineeiB.  He  was  the  elder  brother 
and  senior  partner,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  scieti- 
tific  experiment.  There  was  i 
new  iron  steamer,  the  Gipsy 
Qneen,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
with  engines  of  a  novel  constaruc- 
tion  to  economise  space,  which 
bad  gone  to  and  fro  on  a  short 
experimental  trip.  When  the  ves- 
sel was  moored  off  the  bnoyat 
Blackwall,  a  slight  explosion  was 
heard,  a  vapour  was  perceived; 
the  engine-room,  through  a  defect 
in  machinery,  had  been  fitledwith 
hot  water  and  steam,  and  seven 
persons  had  been  killed,  it  was 
supposed,  instantaneously,  and 
without  pain.  It  would  be  im- 
poasible,  we  learn,  without  dnw- 
ings,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  boilers  had 
considerable  less  pressure  than 
they  were  constructed  to  bear. 
No  diecTodit  was  thrown  on  the 
scientific  work ;  and  on  a  dose 
and  renewed  examination  it  was 
discovered  that  a  ring  had  been 
broken  in  an  essential  part  of  the 
machinery,  in  all  probabili^  by 
some  ignorant  careless  woikman, 
who  took  no  thought  of  the  terri- 
ble consequences  which  might 
follow  '  scamped '  laboor. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  Mr. 
Samuda  has  summed  up  the 
history  of  his  work  at  the  East 
End.    At  aa  eleetion  oontett  he 
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nid,  <  I  have  worked  in  the  dia- 
triet  forty  years.  All,  or  very 
nearly  all,  I  possess  I  have  made 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  the  works  of 
ecmstraction  I  have  been  engaged 
m  have  enabled  me  to  disburse  in 
the  district  fonr  millions  of  money, 
and  give  employment  to  more 
than  one  thousand  fistmilies ;  and 
I  have  constracted,  in  the  last 
twelve  years,  about  as  many  iron* 
clad  yessels  as  the  whole  of  her 
Majesty's  dockyards  and  arsenals 
have  completed  in  the  same  time. 
Whoi  I  first  came  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  it  was  a  dreary  waste;  I 
now  see  it  changed  into  the  most 
important  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  metropolis — covered  with 
faetories,  and  houses,  and  docks, 
and  with  industrious  works  of 
all  sorts.  My  parliamentary  con- 
nection with  the  borough  dates 
twdve  years  back,  when  it  first 
obtained  an  independent  exist- 
ence.' His  works  comprise  iron- 
clad steamships  for  the  British 
navy  and  most  of  the  principal 
nayies  in  the  world,  and  mail 
steamers  for  all  the  leading  com- 
panies. We  observe  lists  of  ships 
for  the  British  navy,  the  Prussian, 
Bossian,  Ottoman  navies,  for  the 
Spanish  and  Peruvian  navies,  for 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the 
Messageries  Imp^riales,  for  Aus- 
tiian  Lloyd's ;  for  Russian  service 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian, 
and  Volga;  for  Indian  service; 
for  Brazil  and  South  American 
rivers.  He  built  the  Kaiser  and 
lite  Deutchland  for  the  Emperor 
of  Germany.  He  is  famous  for 
mahogany  gigs.  He  built  H.M.S. 
the  Thunderer,  the  first  armour- 
cased  iron  vessel  built;  H.M.S. 
Prince  Albert,  first  ironclad  cupola 
•hip  boilr;  H.M.8.  Mortar  float 
No.  1,  first  iron  mortar^hip  built ; 
and  H.M.  troopship  Tamar.  He 
hult  the  famous  yacht  the  Mah- 
nmsse,  of   3500   ^ons,  for   the 


Khedive  of  Egypt,  nearly  double 
the  size  of  any  of  Queen  Victoria's 
yachts,  and  of  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable magnificence  in  its  fit- 
tings. The  wonderful  success 
which  the  firm  has  attained  will 
be  best  understood  and  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  other  firms. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  ship-yard 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Fairbaim^ 
of  which  we  hear  in  the  volume 
that  contains  his  autobiography — 
the  yard  in  which  the  Great 
Eastern  was  subsequently  built 
by  Scott  BusseU.  Mr.  Fairbaim 
opened  his  ship-building  with 
capital,  connections,  orders,  pa- 
tents. He  had  eight  years  of  the 
utmost  labour  and  anxiety,  and 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  whole 
concern  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This,  it  is 
owned,  would  simply  have 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy,  if 
he  had  not  had  his  Manchester 
profits  to  fall  back  upon.  Mr. 
Samuda,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered 
severely  in  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, and  *  rose  refulgent  from  the 
stroke.' 

One  institution  with  which 
Mr.  Samuda  is  and  has  been  long 
connected  is  the  Institution  for 
Naval  Architects.  A  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  a  peru- 
sal of  its  Keports.  Mr.  Samuda 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  society 
and  its  chairman.  In  its  Transac- 
tions we  find  him  laying  down 
principles  which  have  been  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  own  life, 
and  which  he  has  sought  earnestly 
to  inculcate  on  the  ship-builders. 
'  The  one  thing  to  look  at  is  *  charac- 
ter and  not  price.'  He  asserts  a 
principle  which  we  believe  would 
result  in  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  wreckage  of  the  country — 
namely,  that  no  vessel  should  be 
allowed  to  be  insured  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  its  value. 


Fottunei  made  in  Buaineu  : 


it  his  name  upon  the  bock 
.  PlimsoU'8  BilL  At  these 
igs  he  always  adtocated  the 
steel,  and  was  the  first  to 
ace  its  use  in  the  bnilding 
M.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  his 
les  in  the  House  of  Com- 
that  iix.  Samada  hae  made 
1  his  opinions  on  all  naval 
,  with  which  he  has  always 
most  sincerely,  and  in  a 
both  Bcientific  and  pa  trio- 
Even  now,  on  naval  nights, 
resence  is  sorely  missed  in 
ouse  of  Commons, 
twelve  years  Mr.  Samuda 
seat  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
He  first  sat  for  what  was 
^ly  the  nomination,  borough 
ristock.  The  lord  of  Ends. 
Jottage  owned  the  abbey  and 
bey  lands,  and  practicaUy  re- 
I  the  two  members.  Mr.  Sa- 
sat  for  three  years,  from 
M18G8.  When  Mr.  Disraeli's 
n  Act  deprived  Tavistock  of 
its  members  Mr.  Samudahad 
He  won  favourable  opinions 
9  Devonshire  constituents, 
f  couree,  knew  the  country 
luring  his  BcientiGc  and  pro- 
lal  campaign.  In  1868  be 
a  nearer  and  more  appro- 
constituency  in  the  Tower 
ets.  It  was  in  1866,  in  hia 
I  session,  that  Mr.  Samuda 
poke  in  the  House  on  the 
.  Estimates,  a  subject  on 
.  he  would,  of  course,  be 
id  to  with  respect.  A  lead- 
abinet  Minister  spoke  of  the 
value  of  his  speech,  and  the 
st  it  excited.  The.  same 
a  he  had  to  defend  bis  own 
igainst  au  imputation  cant 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
ralty.  The  First  Lord  said 
he  completion  of  the  vessel 
3  Albert  was  delayed,  because 
ia  Brothers  had  deceived  the 
rally  in  not  carrying  out  the 
ict  Mr.  Samuda  gave  the 
ing  retort  that  the  Admiralty 


had  given  a  &eeh  order  dnriogthe 
construction  of  the  vessel,  and 
that  after  it  bad  been  delireied 
to  them,  up  to  that  date,  they  had 
made  no  trial  of  it,  though  they 
had  paid  some  10,000/.  for  the 
alterations.  Many  of  his  temsika 
are  well  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Samnda  does  not  believe  in  forts 
and  fortifications.  He  thinks 
that  in  time  of  war  it  may  be 
ueefol  to  abandon  or  even  to 
destroy  the  great  arsenals.  His 
argument  is  that  aa  long  as  we 
possess  the  sea  we  are  s  tfe ;  bnt  if 
we  lose  the  command  ol  the  sea,  the 
forts  would  only  be  useful  to  an 
enemy.  His  opinion  has  slwajs 
been  that  the  fleet  of  this  countiy 
should  be  made  equal  to  two  or 
three  of  the  greatest  Europesn 
powers  combined.  '  If  an  enemy 
should  obtain  a  footing  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  better  for 
our  army  to  be  posted  about  forty 
miles  inland,  so  as  to  draw  the 
enemy  that  distance  from  the  bass 
ofhis  operations.  That  would  be 
a  better  base  for  operations,  and 
for  stopping  a  successful  raid 
being  made  upon  the  metropolis.' 
General  Percy  retorted  that,  as 
there  was  nothing  like  leather,  it 
waa  natural  that  Mr.  Samada 
should  prefer  ships  to  forte.  If  a 
hostile  fleet  should  get  the  com- 
mand, forts  would  prevent  the 
arsenals  of  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Mi.  Samuda,  how- 
ever, persistently  retains  his  doc- 
trine. 

The  students  of  Hansard  who 
desire  to  understand  the  uaTy, 
which  ia  the  one  great  prsctii^l 
interest  of  the  country,  cannot  do 
better  than  study  the  utterances 
of  Mr.  Samuda  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commona 

Mr.  Samuda  has  always  taken 
a  thorough  patriotic  part  When 
the  Government  invited  private 
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ship-bnilding  firms  to  send  in 
designs  for  war-sbips,  he  told  Ibe 
Fiist  Loid  that  he  would  gladly 
give  him  the  benefit  of  any  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  which  he 
po68e6sed,  bat  with  the  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  competi- 
tion, and  would  not  derive  any 
adyantage  horn  it.  He  pointed 
out  that  within  seyenteen  years 
fifteen  ship-building  firms,  pro- 
viding support  for  20,000  people, 
bad  &iled,  owing  to  onerous  taxa- 
tion. He  has  maintained  that, 
for  the  highest  kind  of  ship- 
boilders'  work,  we  must  go,  not 
to  the  Mersey  or  the  Clyde,  but 
to  the  Thames — a  doctrine  which 
will  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the 
Elders  and  Lairds,  but  which  gives 
a  presage  of  hope  for  the  future 
expansion  of  the  Thames  trade. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  improve- 
ment, both  moral  and  material. 
He  woilild  absolutely  prohibit 
the  change  of  name  in  a  vessel. 
He  would  absolutely  forbid  deck 
cargoes  on  the  Atlantic.  Ship- 
owners ought  to  pay  for  all  losses 
that  arise  from  overloading.  On 
many  points  he  has  shown  how 
thoroughly  he  is  the  sailor's  friend. 
He  has  expressed  himself  in  favour 
of  the  advance  note,  for  instance. 
He  maintains  that  British  and 
foreign  ships  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  regards  load- 
ing. He  strongly  objected  to  the 
foolish  economy  of  reducing  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  experimenting. 
There  is  no  great  principle  which 
he  does  not  grasp,  no  small  detail 
to  which  he  does  not  attend.  As 
a  rule,  however,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  specialist — a  specialist 
'ffho  is  guided  not  by  empiri- 
cism, but  by  principle.  His 
remarks  frequently  became  real 
speeches,  but  always  on  subjects 
on  which  he  spoke  with  authority. 
On  questions  of  imperial  interest 


he  conscientiously  left  his  party, 
on  that  ground  and  that  ground 
only,  and  supported  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The 
untoward  result  was  that  the 
popuLaria  aura  failed  him,  and  he 
lost  his  seat  at  the  last  General 
Election. 

Mr.  Bright  once  said  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  out  of  office  he 
was  not  80  happy  as  in  it,  but 
probably  he  would  Hve  longer. 
Perhaps  the  same  remark  would 
apply  to  Mr.  Samuda's  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  possibly  regrets 
the  loss  of  a  position  in  which  he 
was  so  prominent  a  representative 
of  the  great  ship-owning  interest, 
and  was  enabled  to  act  such  a 
truly  patriotic  part  in  Parliament. 
But  in  his  business  avocations, 
in  the  multiplied  engagements  of 
London  Ufe,  and  in  his  charming 
retreat  in  the  country,  he  will  not 
find  time  heavy  upon  his  hands. 
It  was  felt  on  all  sides,  when  he 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament,  that 
it  could  not  be  lost  in  a  more 
honourable  way.  The  sense  of 
his  worthiness  was  marked  by  an 
ovation,  such  as  is  not  very  often 
accorded  to  a  public  man,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  hie  friends  and 
neighbours,  accompanied  by  a 
magnificent  testimonial.  He  was 
recognised  as  one  '  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  possessed  too  strong  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility^  to 
ever  prevaricate  or  depart  from, 
in  any  degree,  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  his  sense  of 
public  duty.'  Mr.  Samuda  had 
done  most  excellent  local  work. 
He  had  been  the  great  means  of 
preserving  an  important  industry 
in  the  east  of  London.  He  had 
ably  represented  the  district  of 
Poplar  in  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  There  was  hardly  a 
church  or  a  chapel,  or  a  charity  or 
a  social  undertaking,  in  which  he 
did    not   bear  a  generous  part. 


Fortttnet  made  in  Busijteag. 


1  J.  Reed  Boid  on  this 
le  occasion,  'The  name 
Bt  eminent  ahip-builder — 
rho  occupied  the  highest 
for  exceUent  workman- 

tnutwoithiiieaB  in  all 
-was  that  of  Mr.  Samuda. 
leu  privileged  to  be  uso- 
th  him  in  the  conetnic- 
nany  important  men- of- 
)  for  our  own  nary  and 
d  foreign  naries,  and  I 

say  that  I  hope  thoM 
om  the  leeponsibility  of 

Buch  conatructiona  ia 
after  may  never  have  to 
I  a  man  less  capable  or 
urable  or  less  liberal  in 
ntion  of  hia  contracts.' 
Imonial  presented  was 
^tire  than  is  ordinarily 
On  one  part  of  the 
itrepiece  was  a  represen- 

King  John  giving  the 
3  the  Barons — an  emblem 
immencement  of  parlia- 
institntions ;  and  on  the 


other  side  there  was  a  baa-ielief, 
ahowing  the  Tower  of  Londoa 
with  shipping^ — aome  of  the  re- 
nowned vessels  which  Mr.  Sa- 
muda  had  built.  In  hit  reply, 
Mr.  Samuda  aaid  :  <  I  moat  look 
to  transferring  to  my  childreiL 
and  my  children's  children,  by 
the  possession  of  this  beautifol 
work  of  art,  to  be  kept  as  an  hei> 
loom  iu  my  family,  a  recognition 
of  what  I  understand  it  to  ex- 
press, your  approval  of  honest, 
fiiithful,  and  independent  serrices 
— the  highest  honour  yoa  could 
possibly  confer.'  We  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  however,  that  his 
name  will  far  extend  beyond  the 
narrowness  of  any  local  limit! ; 
that  he  will  always  be  lemem- 
bered  as  a  man  who  has  played 
an  extraordinary  part  in  the  on- 
nala  of  modem  engineering  ;  and 
who  proved  himself  during  his 
parliamentary  career  as  one  of  the 
least  obtrusive  but  most  valtuble 
and  effective  of  legislattJh, 
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X.01«>0N  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

fir  OnB  who  REMBMItEBg  It. 


Tha  \MXid.  of  men  and  women  who 
can  TQcoQBct  tlie  i^ign  of  George 
IV.  mtuat  \>e  thinning  very  fast ; 
therefore  X  think  it  behoves  those 
whose  memory  recalls  the  scenes 
and.  manners  of  that  period  to 
paints  ihe  picture  as  vividly  as 
they  can,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
yoon^er  f^^ieration. 

X  'vras  horn  in  London,  and  my 
luxme  has  always  iSeen  either  in  the 
metropolis  or  one  of  its  suburbs ; 
Imt  tlie  Xiondon  of  my  childhood 
id.  early  youth  was  so  different 
the  London  of  to-day,  that  I 
only  compare  the    changes 
'^vliic'li    have  taken  place  to  the 
ooenlc  effects  which  are  produced 
l>y^vrliatare  called  dissolving  views. 
lly  school-books  taught  that  Lon- 
don had  a  million  of  inhabitants ; 
no^w  the  Eegistrar-General  counts 
fi>nr    millions  withm  the  metro- 
politan district.     On  all  sides  of 
Xjondon  proper  now  stretch  miles 
and.  miles  of  houses;  but  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  century  there 
'Was    no  part  of  town  so  remote 
fitim  green  fields  and  hedgerows 
that  a  liondoner,  being  a  tolerable 
pedestrian,  need  despair  of  enjoy- 
ing   a  country  walk.     From  the 
aide  of  Russell  Square  the 
hills  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
were  visible ;  and  it  was  no 
£uicy^  hat  real  matter  of  fact,  that, 
when  the  wind  was  favourable, 
fireah  breeze  of  the  coimtry 
zecQgnised  almost  to  Holbom. 
On  the  west,  Kensington  was  dis- 
tmctly  a  suburb,  with  its  country 
inzi  and  balf*way  house,  the  half- 
*fray  heing  measured  from  Hyde 
Park    Comer   to  the  hamlet  of 
Hammersmith.      Long  after  the 


accession  of  George  IV.  the  Kay- 
market  justified  its  name,  for  at 
least  once  a  week  the  top  of  it 
was  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  the 
&agrant  loads  of  hay  which  often 
reached  to  the  first-floor  windows 
of  the  houses,  the  carts  remain- 
ing stationary  for  hours,  with 
their  shafts  resting  on  the  ground, 
after  the  horses  had  been  re- 
moved. It  was  in  fact  the  regu- 
lar hay- market;  and  in  breezy 
weather  particles  of  hay  were 
blown  about  in  all  directions.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  at  the 
time  when  omnibuses  began  to 
run  that  the  hay-carts  ceased  to 
obstruct  a  busy  thorough&re. 
From  the  end  of  Oxford  Street, 
where  the  Marble  Arch  is  now 
erected,  the  road  opposite  Hyde 
Park  was  open  <x)untry,  and  so 
lonely  as  to  be  considered  danger- 
ous after  dark.  So  it  was  with 
other  districts.  I  remember,  just 
about  the  time  that  the  Prince 
Eegent  became  George  lY.,  a  nur- 
sery ground  occupying  the  site  of 
the  north  side  of  Euston  Square, 
and  cattle  grazing  not  far  off. 

Youthful  reader,  be  pleased  to 
understand  that  until  about  1826 
or  1827  London  had  neither  cabs 
nor  omnibuses.  There  were  hack- 
ney-coaches, however,  in  abun- 
dance— large  lumbering  vehicles 
capable  at  a  pinch  of  holding  six 
persons,  though  every  one  above 
four  paid  extra.  These  coaches 
were  generally  the  discarded  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  had  no  doubt  seen  long  ser- 
vice in  rural  districts  and  on  bad 
roads — where  the  light  one-horse 
'  trap '  of  to-day  would  have  had 
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nee  of  progresBing  safely — 
they  Bonk  to  their  humbler 
on.  But  even  in  their  de- 
i  thick  cushiona  and  f&ded 
.  of  these  hackney-coachea 
f  better  days,  Bnd  seemed 
harmony  with  the  musty 
at  the  bottom.  A  gentle- 
f  the  old  school,  who  died 
igenariaD,  uaed  to  declare 
1  the  last  century  the  best 
for  CEtrriage-'windowB  \nB 
ly  a  person  living  in  Smith- 
rho  died  without  revealing 
ret  of  the  manufacture ;  and 

0  highly  were  his  wares 
ed  for  their  transparency, 
hen  hackney- coaches  were 
tinned,  opticians  eagerly 
:  up  such  old  glass  of  this 
lalit;  as  reoiained  in  con- 

1  with  them,  for  the  pur- 
pf  grinding  into  eyeglasses 
ectacles. 

knej-coBches  were  always 
by  a  pair  of  horses,  for  the 
lart  miserable- looking  ,crea> 
which  it  would  have  been 
'  to  urge  to  any  speed, 
1 1  fancy  they  were  capable 
Ding  up  their  jc^-trot  for  a 
erable  time.  The  drivers 
sually  elderly  men,  attired 
le-coloured  great-coats  with 
;itpeB.  I  also  just  remember 
three  sedan-chairs  waiting 
re  near  the  old  squares  at 
Bst  end  of  town ;  but  they 
worn  and  shabby,  though 
likeness  enough  of  their 
aelves  to  recall  Hogarth's 
!B  to  mind. 

re  were  stage- coaches  from 
k  central  points  to  the  snb- 
unning  several  times  a  day, 
Ldom  starting  on  their  last 
y  later  than  half-paet  eight 
:  P.M.  Small  chance  was 
of  procuring  a  place  in  the 
coach'  from  any  suburban 
t  without  the  preliminary 
>ny  of  booking  it  Iliere 
[ways,  however,  and  at  iJl 


bonis  of  the  day,  one  hope- 
though  often  a  forlorn  one— for 
the  tired  wayfarer,  and  this  was 
a  'return  chaise.'  The  phnse, 
familiar  enough  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
ago,  baa  no  meaning  now;  bat 
when  railways  were  not,  and  the 
wealthier  classes  travelled  chiefly 
by  aid  of  post-horses,  the  ^uptj 
post  chaise  on  ite  return  jounwj 
was  often  to  be  aeen  on  the  high- 
road. The  postillion,  be  sure,  al- 
ways kept  his  eyes  open  to  catch 
any  sign  from  a  pedestrian  going 
the  same  way ;  for  it  was  a  commOD 
thing  for  the  roomy  yellow  chariot 
to  halt  and  a  little  bargain  to  b« 
struck,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  pedestrian  obtained  'a  lid.' 

I  well  remember  one  sultry 
snmmei  day,  when  my  mother  and 
myself  were  engaged  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  friends  at  Ham- 
mersmith, and  we  had  to  maXe 
OUT  way  thither,  from  a  central 
district,  as  inexpensively  as  we 
could.  The  boats  at  which  the 
stage-coach  started  wero  unsuit- 
able, and  a  '  glass  coach,'  hired  bj 
time,  would  have  been  very  costly, 
These  vehicles  were  pleasantly 
like  private  carriages,  and  their 
name  was  said  to  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  when  time  was 
often  measured  by  the  boa>glaS8. 
On  every  side  of  London  there 
was  some  point  where  the  paring 
changed  to  coantry-  road,  and 
hackney-coachea  seldom  went '  off 
the  stones,'  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
at  an  increased  charge;  conee- 
quentlj,  on  the  occaaion  to  which 
1  refer,  we  walked  some  distance 
and  then  took  the  shilling  fare  o 
a  hackney-coach,  which  carried  n 
on  a  mile,  and  rested  us  for  nearlj 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  landing  m 
somewhere  in  Piccadilly.  Afte 
that,  our  only  hope  of  beinf 
helped  on  our  way  was  in  thi 
chance  of  a  <  return  chaise.'  VTi 
reachedHyde  Park,  where,  I  think 
the  London  stones   ended,  bn 
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still  had  three  weaiy  miles  of  hot 
unshaded  road  before  us.  I  was 
but  a  jottsg  child,  and  was  already 
tiled,  when  the  welcome  sight  of 
an  empty  post-chaise  going  west- 
ward greeted  ns.  My  mother 
caught  the  eye  of  the  postillion, 
who  quickly  dismounted,  helped 
us  into  his  yehicle,  and  agreed  to 
take  ns  about  two  miles  for  the 
siun  of  eighteenpence.  This  was 
a  delightful  arrangement,  but 
scarcely  had  it  ^been  enjoyed  for 
two  minutes  when  my  mother 
made  a  fearful  discoyery — she  had 
lost  her  purse  1  Whether  she 
bad  been  robbed,  or  it  had  swung 
oat  of  her  half -moon  reticule — a 
silly  open-lipped  bag,  fashionable 
at  that  time — she  could  not  tell, 
but  she  instantly  called  to  the  man 
to  stop,  exclaiming, 

*We  must  get  out — we  must 
get  oat' 

I  belieye  I  burst  'into  t^rs  at 
the  prospect  of  the  long  walk 
which  was  before  me;  and  whether 
the  child's  weeping  or  the  widow's 
gtfb  touched  the  man's  heart,  I 
know  not,  but  when  he  had 
opened  the  door,  and  heard  the 
state  of  the  case  explained,  he 
good-humouredly  shut  us  in  again, 
saying, 

*  Well,  yousha'n't  lose  your  ride 
as  well  as  your  purse.' 

I  hope  some  '  recording  angel ' 
placed  that  postillion's  good  deed 
to  his  account,  for  kind  and  gene- 
rons  it  was.  The  stray  shillings 
and  half-crowns  which  were  picked 
np  in  the  way  I  indicate  were  the 
leoogmsed  perquisites  of  the  postil- 
lions, and  on  that  summer  day  our 
good  friend  would  yery  soon  have 
oreitaken  some  other  wayfarers 
who  would  haye  engaged  his  ser- 
vices. 

Of  course,  when  there  was  so 
mnch  difficulty  for  those  of  mode- 
Ate  means  to  trayerse  distances, 
people  stayed  at  home  much  more 
than  they  do  now ;  but  from  my 
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recollection  of  cheerful  faces  and 
hearty  laughter,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  I  think  the  generality  of 
folks  were  quite  as  happy  and 
contented  as  they  are  at  present. 
Men  of  business,  who  lived  at 
any  considerable  distance  from 
their  counting-houses,  journeyed 
usually  either  by  stage-coach,  or 
they  droye  into  town,  the  favour- 
ite yehicle  in  the  latter  case  being 
a  light  stanhope.  But  prosperous 
tradesmen,  of  the  class  who  now 
haye  suburban  yillas,  liyed,  almost 
without  exception,  oyer  their 
shops,  the  summer  treat  to  their 
families  being  probably  the  hir& 
of  a  cottage  at  Hampstead,  or 
Clapham,  or  some  such  district,, 
for  a  few  weeks.  When  one  heard 
of  an  ordinary  middle-class  family 
going  to  the  seaside  oftener  than 
about  once  in  seven  years,  it  was 
immediately  sapposed  that  some 
member  of  it  was  seriously  ill,  or 
else  that  they  were  yery  rich  or 
yery  extrayagant.  Many  people, 
I  am  sure,  of  a  yery  respectable 
class,  grew  up  withoat  eyer  haying 
seen  the  sea.  In  truth,  people  of 
ayerage  health  did  not  need  sea- 
breezes  and  a  '  thorough  change ' 
as  much  as  they  do  in  this  busier 
and  more  restless  age.  Besides^ 
which,  I  think  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago- 
the  different  grades  of  society 
were  more  sharply  marked  than 
they  are  at  present.     For 

^That  time  the  sturdy  English   middle- 
class 
Was  not  so  fine  as  now ; .  .  . 
Daughters  and  wives  would  wear  a  last 

jear^B  gown 
Without  a  fume  because  the  gay  beau 

mond» 
Had  slashed  its  sleeves  and  clipped  an 

inch  of  skirt. 
And  housewives  clung  to  old  receipts,  old 

ways 
Of  ordering  this  and  that,  their  mothers 

taught ; 
And,  most  of  all,  eschewed  the  petty 

tricks 
Of  shoWf  to  make  the  little  seem  the^ 

much.' 

In  truth,  though  what  may  be 


^ 
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called  tbe  upper  section  of  the 
'  sturdy  English  middle  class '  was 
pretty  well  off  in  the  main,  there 
were  other  grades  with  whom  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  terribly 
severe.  There  was  so  much 
ignorance,  combined  with  preju- 
dice, concerning  the  Colonies,  that 
very  little  emigration  was  carried 
on,  and  for  every  vacant  *  place ' 
there  were  a  score  of  applicants. 

I  can  remember  somethmg  of 
the  '  talk  *  of  those  days,  for  I  was 
much  with  my  elders — how  elder- 
ly people  talked  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  first  French  Eevo- 
lution,  and  much  younger  ones  of 
Waterloo  and  Bonaparte  and  St. 
Helena.  By  the  way,  it  was  a 
common  joke  when  a  superior  girl 
verged  on  old-maidism  to  say 
that  her  husband  must  have  been 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo — 
the  carnage  was  considered  so 
enormous,  that  it  was  supposed 
to  account  for  any  inequality 
between  the  sexes.  Political  dis- 
cussions waxed  very  warm  in 
those  Whig  and  Tory  days,  when 
the  terms  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive were  not  yet  invented. 

There  was  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  the  very  sight  of  whom  was 
a  *  red  rag '  to  provoke  the  ire  of 
the  Tories.  This  was  the  venerable 
Major  Ca^wright,  a  man  who,  in 
comparatively  early  life,  had  volun- 
tarily sacrificed  his  worldly  pros- 
pects. An  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  he  withdrew  from 
the  service  rather  than  fight  against 
the  Americans,  with  whom  he  sym- 
pathised in  their  declaration  of 
independence.  Shortly  after  this 
act  he  received  a  commission  as 
major  in  the  Nottinghamshire 
Militia,  hence  the  title  by  which 
he  was  subsequently  known.  At 
the  time  that  I  remember  him  he 
must  have  been  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age — a  tall  thin  old  man, 
with   that    bleached    complexion 


which  is  often  seen  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  but  has  nuUmig 
sickly  about  it.  I  think  he  never 
went  out  except  in  very  genial 
weather,  for  he  dwells  in  my 
memory  as  attired  in  summer 
clothing — nankeen  *  tights,'  with 
gaiters,  and  a  long  flapped  waist- 
coat. I  never  saw  him  walking 
alone;  and  generally  he  had  a 
friend  on  each  side,  with  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  con- 
versation. But  as,  with  saunter- 
ing pace,  he  passed  some  houses 
from  which  he  was  recognised,  the 
exclamations  inside  were  '  Horrid 
Radical  !*  *  Shocking  Eepublican !' 
&c.  Republican  in  those  days 
was  a  word  of  terror  that  conjured 
up  a  vision  of  Robespierre,  Marat, 
and  the  guillotine.  Time,  how- 
ever, brings  about  its  revenges, 
and  now  there  is  a  statue  of 
Major  Cartwright  in  Burton  Cres- 
cent, his  place  of  residence  for 
years,  and  erected  after  his  death 
by  sympathisers  with  his  extreme 
opinions. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  times  were  then,  as  now, 
thought  wonderful;  and  I  have 
seen  hands  and  eyes  lifted  to  ac- 
company an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment and  speculation  as  to 
*  what  we  were  coming  to  I'  Steam 
navigation,  the  idea  of  ships 
without  sails,  was  somethiog  to 
call  jN'elson  from  his  grave;  and 
as  for  the  projected  railway  travel- 
ling by  which  people  were  to  tra- 
verse fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour — well,  if  it  ever  was  carried 
out,  it  would  be  a  sign  that  the 
last  days  were  at  hand.  All  raj 
life  the  world  has  been  thought 
in  a  transition  state. 

As  for  Brunei's  scheme  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  opinions  differed 
so  widely  that  one  might  have 
fancied  some  political  question 
was  being  discussed ;  one  side 
arguing,  as  it  believed  in  an  un- 
answerable manner,  that  the  Tun- 
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nel  never  could  be  completed,  the 
other  being  equally  positiye  that 
it  would  DO  finished  'some  day.' 
I  may  here  remark  on  the  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  Thames,  both 
aboye  and  below  bridge,  from  that 
it  preeents  to-day.  If  no  longer 
quite  the  silver  stream  and  silent 
highway  of  mediaeval  times,  it  was 
clear  and  pure  enough  to  remind 
one  of  its  former  fame.  I  think 
there  could  have  been  no  river- 
fiteamers  till  very  late  in  George 
IV.'s  reign.  But  wherries  and 
licensed  watermen  there  were  in 
abundance.  For  many  years  after 
Waterloo  Bridge  was  opened,  when 
the  toll  for  foot-passengers  was  a 
penny,  the  watermen  competed 
for  custom,  hanging  about  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and  when  they  saw 
two  or  three  friends  together  offer- 
ing to  take  them  across  for  the 
same  fee  as  the  toll  would  have 
been  for  that  number.  I  remem- 
ber crossing  in  this  manner  more 
than  once  without  any  molesta- 
tion from  heavier  crait.  I  also 
tecdlect  paasing  under  one  of  the 
small  arches  of  old  London  Bridge 
in  a  wherry,  a  performance  not 
without  danger.  We  were  warned 
to  sit  quite  still,  for  the  passage 
was  like  riding  on  a  rough  wave 
of  the  sea.  Taking  a  boat,  indeed, 
was  a  very  common-r-and,  to  my 
then  taste,  when  time  seemed  not 
particularly  precious,  a  very  de- 
lightfdl — method  of  passing  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  smaller 
amount  of  traffic  compared  with 
that  of  to-day,  London  streets 
were  terribly  noisy,  so  few  of 
them  being  macadamised  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  telling.  Then 
the  '  cries,*  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  especially,  were  full  of 
tiiscord  to  sensitive  ears.  Even 
^  Sandays  it  Vras  allowed  to 
hawk  mackerel  —  a  fish  which 
soon  spoils — and  certain  perish- 
able fhxit  about  the  town.     On 


weekdays  there  was  the  Jew, 
wearing  almost  always  one  hat 
over  the  other,  calling  out  '  Old 
clo's;'  and  the  itinerant  knife- 
grinder,  whose  grmdstone  was  his 
advertisement ;  and  the  man  who 
wanted  '  chairs  and  umbrellas  to 
mend;'  and  the  Italian  boy,  with 
a  tray  on  his  head  of '  images  to 
sell ;'  and  the  organ-grinder,  with 
instrument  even  more  ear-splitting 
than  those  which  now  torment 
us ;  and,  worse  still,  the  horrible 
hurdy-gurdy,  the  player  on  which 
used  generally  to  be  paid — ^to  go 
away.  This,  indeed,  was  rather 
too  common  a  method  of  getting 
rid  of  a  nuisance  in  the  days  when 
there  were  no  policemen  to  order 
va^ants  to  move  oni. 

But  there  was  one  cry,  gene- 
rally of  the  early  morning,  that 
was  full  of  mournful  suggestion 
to  every  kind  heart.  This  was 
'  Sweep,  sweep  T  for  it  meant  that 
some  miserable '  climbing-boy'  was 
ready  to  perform  his  painful  and 
often  dangerous  task.  I  remem- 
ber such  poor  boys  very  well,  but 
always  as  thin  half  starved  crea- 
tures, with  only  some  slight  sooty 
raiment ;  and  I  think  it  was  with 
bare  feet  they  always  climbed. 
They  were  obliged  to  prove  that 
they  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  by  thrusting  their  brush 
out  of  the  chimney-pot,  the  mas- 
ter sweep  going  into  the  street  to 
watch  for  the  sign  of  achieve- 
ment. Often  and  often  these  poor 
little  creatures  came  down  the 
chimney  bleeding  at  knees  and 
elbows,  and  nearly  always,  I  think, 
in  tears.  The  poor  little  sweep 
was  held  up  as  an  object  of  com- 
passion to  happier  children,  who, 
I  hope,  sometimes  saved  a  bit  of 
cake  or  a  penny  to  give  him. 

Since  machines  have  happily 
superseded  climbing-boys,  a  class 
of  people,  certainly  superior  to 
the  old  chimney-sweepers,  have 
taken  up  the  business,  and,  as  a 
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nence,  th«  mummeriee  of 
eeps  on  the  Ist  of  eveiy 
ive  veiy  much  abated.  But 
inmmeriee  were  said  to  have 
£ieir  origin  in  a  romantic 
which,  whether  literally 
r  not,  was  very  character- 
ed quite  believed  in  bj  a 
ide  of  people  when  I  was  a 

was  said  that  about  the 
I  of  the  eighteenth  century 
boy  of  noble  birth  was  lost 

nurse  in  London  streets, 
ily  stolen  for  the  sake  of 
ih  clothing  he  wore.  The 
ras  of  tender  age,  only  about 
r  four  years  old,  and,  though 
jffort  was  made  to  recover 
ime  passed  on  without  any 
I  of  the  hoy  reaching  the 
ed  parente.  One  lat  of 
however,  a  fine  London 
was  undergoing  the  process 
I  as  spring-cleaning,  when, 
'se,  chimneys  muBt  be  swept ; 
I  miserable  nigged  little 
Dg-boy,  of  eight  or  nine 
)ld,  was  introduced  into  the 
ig-room,  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  Mb  allotted  task.  We 
lagine  that,  accompanied  by 
Later,  he  had  no  time  to  look 

the  room  before  entering 
irk  chimney  j  hut  it  would 
'  that  he  descended  a  little 

than  was  expected,  and 
himself  alone  in  the  spa- 
apartmeut.  When  he  was 
eied,  the  child  was  in  floods 
■a,  yet  gazing  through  them 
i  portrait  of  a  lady  which 
on  the  waU.  On  being  in- 
ktod,  he  exclaimed, 
mow  that  picture — it  is  my 

baps  the  child  remembered 
things,  which  served  to  con- 
his  parents  of  his  identity ; 
'bapB  there  was  a  iamUy 
IS  which  persuaded  them, 
rer  this  might  be,  they  were 
id  that  they  had  recovered 


theii  lost  darling,  and  lescued  bim 
at  once  &om  his  bondage.  So  Uie 
tale  runs ;  though  I  nef  er  heard 
what  account  the  master  sweeper 
gave  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
poor  child.  Bat  kidnapping  was 
a  not  uncommon  crime  in  those 
days;  and  it  isto  be  feared, when 
a  UtUe  boy  was  brought  to  a  mas- 
ter sweeper  to  be  apprenticed, 
few  questions  were  asked. 

It  was  said  to  be  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  rescue  of  this  child 
from  his  cruel  servitude  that  for 
very  many  years  the  1st  of  May 
was  kept  as  a  festival  by  London 
chimney-sweepers.  The  Mis. 
Montague  of  Blue -stocking  cele- 
brity used  annually  to  entertain 
all  the  little  chimney-sweepen  in 
London,  inviting  them  to  her 
own  mansion  and  garden,  wishing 
them,  as  she  said,  to  enjoy  one 
happy  day  in  the  year.  Bat 
sooner  or  later  an  end  generally 
comes  to  such  observances;  and 
when  the  Montague  hospitality 
ceased,  the  May  Day  merry- 
making of  the  sooty  fraternity 
Beemed  mainly  to  consist  in 
the  Jack- in-the  green  mummeries, 
tambour-beating,  and  grotesque 
finery  of  the  groups  who  paraded 
the  streets,  begging  for  pence  with 
as  little  shame  as  a  few  days  pre- 
viously they  had  begged  at  houses 
for  cast-off  feathers  and  flowers 
and  ribbons,  or  in  fact  any  sort  of 
articles  which  could  be  utilised 
for  tawdry  display.  Playing  at 
Jack-in-the-green  and  dancing 
about  London  streete  for  many 
hoars  must  have  been  pretty 
nearly  as  hard  work  as  sweeping 
chimneyB ;  but  I  fancy  the  sweep- 
ers picked  up  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  their  May  Day  frolics, 
and  for  once  in  the  year  they  were 
seen  with  wa&ed  faces.  It  was 
generally  a  woman  bedizened  with 
trumpery  finery  who  went  about 
to  the  bystanders,  extending  a 
great  ladle  to  collect  coppers. 
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In  the  early  part  of  George 
IV/s  reign — and  even  later,  I 
think — ^many  parts  of  London 
were  still  lighted  by  oil-lamps, 
wbieh  twinkled  feebly  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  gas- 
light. In  the  morning  the  lamp- 
lighters were  seen,  with  their  lad- 
ders and  cans  of  train-oil,  ronning 
very  fast  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
th^  bodies  bent  forward  and 
their  heels  kicking  far  back  at 
ereiystep.  Often  with  childish 
glee  did  I  watch  them  from  a 
balcony  thus  racing  from  one 
lamp-post  to  another,  every  pedes- 
trian making  way  to  escape  con- 
tact with  the  evil-smelling  oil- 
cans. In  an  instant  the  ladder 
was  fixed,  and  in  another  the  man 
had  mounted  it.  The  lamp,  of 
coorse,  had  to  be.  trimmed  with 
care,  bat  this  was  done  very  ex- 
peditiously. It  was  asserted,  and 
believed  by  many  people,  that  in 
1814,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  and 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia, 
some  of  the  Cossacks  who  accom- 
panied their  sovereign  clambered 
up  the  lamp-posts  on  several  oc- 
casions to  regale  themselves  with 
the  train-oil,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  poor  lamplighters. 

There  was  one  thing  about 
London  houses  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  which  is  never  seen  now,  and 
which  excited  my  childish  curio- 
sity very  much.  This  was  the 
number  of  brass  tablets  one  saw 
affixed  to  houses  always  in  some 
conspicuous  place.  Sometimes 
the  tablet  represented  a  phoenix 
lising  firom  its  ashes^  sometimes 
Atlas  with  the  globe  on  his  shoul- 
ders, or  it  was  the  sun  surrounded 
by  mys,  or  it  represented  two 
hands  clasped,  the  latter  designat- 
ing the  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance 
Office,  as  the  others  did  the  offices 
they  represented.  Before  the  in- 
sorance  offices  had  the  wisdom  to 
unite  their  forces,  and  the  Fire 
Brigade  was  established,  the  men 


belonging  to  each  office  had  in- 
structions to  the  effect  that  when 
called  to  a  fire  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish it  were,  in  the  fivst  in- 
stance, to  be  directed  towards 
saving  the  buildings  that  were 
insured  in  the  office  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Hence  the 
tablets  to  make  this  ihatter  clear. 

Young  and  even  middle-aged 
people,  accustomed  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  modern  lucifer-match, 
can  hardly  imagine  the  time  when 
the  tinder-box,  with  its  clumsy 
fiint  and  steel  and  broad  brim- 
stone matches,  was  the  only  means 
of  procuring  a  light.  Some  peo- 
ple were  more  skilful  than  others 
in  striking  a  light  and  blowing 
the  spark  and  match  to  a  flame ; 
but  often  on  a  wintry  morning  it 
was  weary  work  with  the  servant 
who  had  to  kindle  the  first  fire  if 
the  tinder  happened  to  be  damp, 
or  worn  out,  or  the  flint  and  steel 
'  in  a  temper.'  Indeed,  in  many 
houses  a  rushlight  was  in  some 
bedroom  or  other  always  burnt,  so 
that  in  case  of  sudden  illness,  or 
any  disaster,  there  might  be  light 
ready.  The  rushlight,  having,  as 
its  name  implies,  a  rush  wick, 
was  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  was  Burnt  in  a  huge  perfor- 
ated shade :  it  was  the  *  farthing 
rushlight,*  which  very  poor  people 
were  said  to  use  for  other  pur- 
poses than  a  night-light.  The 
picture  of  a  half-starved  seam- 
stress in  her  garret  would,  in  those 
days,  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out the  thin  rush  candle ;  but  its 
flame  was  so  feeble  that  I  can 
hardly  fancy  any  eyes  could  have 
served  to  thread  a  needle  by  it. 

I  believe  it  must  have  been 
about  1823  or  1824  that  people 
began  talking  about  phosphorus 
as  a  means  of  procuring  instan- 
taneous light ;  and  I  remember  a 
little  bottle,  into  which  a  some- 
thing was  plunged  with  the  re- 
sult of  light  appealing,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  tiIIuioiib  smelL  Bat 
thu  Apparatus  wae  voted  danger- 
(ras,  and  had  no  permanent  sac- 
cess.  I  think  the  tinder-box  vaa 
in  very  general  use  for  many  aub- 
seqnent  years. 

In  the  ante-railwsy  days  of 
vhich  I  am  telling  the  London 
markets  vere  supplied  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  they 
are  at  present.  Smithfield,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  town,  was,  even 
to  a  much  later  date,  the  great 
cattle-market;  and  it  was  a  piteons 
sight  to  see  the  goaded,  jaded, 
mud- bespattered  ehecp  and  oxen 
driven  through  the  streets  from 
all  sides  of  the  metropolis.  The 
hooting  of  the  drovers,  the  bark- 
ing of  their  dogs,  and  the  bellow- 
ing and  bleating  of  the  poor  beasts 
made  a  hideoas  noise  ;  and  timid 
women,  afraid  of  honied  cattle, 
usually  remained  indoors  on  Mon- 
day, that  being  the  chief  market- 
day. 

Country  prodace  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  came  by  w^n,  and 
eveiy  high-road  round  London 
was,  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
more  or  less  gently  noiay  with  the 
creak-creak  of  the  heavily-laden, 
vehiclee.  Often  drawn  by  four 
horses,  they  yet  moved  a  little,  if 
any,morethanat  awalkingpace — 
Covent  Garden  Market  being  then, 
as  now,  the  head-quarters  of  all 
vegetable  produce.  There  was  a 
sturdy  class  of  market-women, 
who  carried  baskets  of  &uit  on 
theirbeads,  especially  strawberries, 
which  used  to  be  packed  in  little 
tapering  baskets  called  pottles. 
These  pottles,  when  empty,  were 
fitted  half-way  into  each  other, 
and  the  strawberry -women  on 
their  return  journey  used  to  pile 
a  number  of  columns,  so  to  speak, 
of  these  empty  pottles  in  a  flat 
basket,  which  they  carried  on  the 
head.  These  pyramids  of  empty 
baskets  were  often  several  feet  in 
height ;  and  I  have  seen  the  wo- 


men trudging  towards  TniDbain 
Green — where,  I  beheve,  there 
were  famous  m  ark  et  gardens— with 
arms  akimbo,  and  bearing  theii 
load  with  almost  the  grace  of  the 
If ewharen  fishwives.  1  think  they 
had  less  dignity  than  their  north- 
ern BJstere,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly more  meanly  clad ;  but  they 
had  the  same  assured  step  and 
manner  of  balancing  their  bu- 
dena. 

The  mail-coaches  were  anotfaa 
feature  of  the  high-roads  about 
London,  and  people  living  in  the 
suburbs  knew  the  time  in  the 
evening  by  the  guard  blowing  his 
horn,  which  he  always  did  when 
passing  through  t«wns  or  villages. 
Once  a  year — some  day  in  May, 
I  beheve  it  was — the  mtul  coach- 
men and  guards  had  their  new 
liveries,  and  crowds  congregated 
on  the  occasion  to  see  the  turn- 
out, especially  in.  Piccadilly, whence 
so  many  mails  started  for  the  west 
of  England.  Think  of  the  differ- 
ence of  postal  arrangements  when 
the  guard's  bag  of  letters  for  a 
populous  district  was  no  larger 
than  many  a  modem  travelling- 
bag  !  BdI  those  were  the  days  of 
dear  postage,  when  even  cultivated 
people  vrrote  few  letters,  and  a 
vast  multitude  wrote  none  at  all. 
The  guard  always  carried  fire- 
arms in  order  to  protect  his  Ma- 
jesty's muk ;  and  should  one  of 
the  fine  horses  which  were  driven 
be  in  any  way  disabled,  coachman 
and  guard  had  authority  to  'press' 
the  first  suitable  animal  they  could 
find  for  the  '  king's  service.'* 

Perhaps  it  is  as  difficult  for  the 
present  generation  to  realise  the 
mode  of  living  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  as  it  is  for 
"  In  the  reign  ot  George  IIL  tte  bbw 
liTeiies  vere  donned  on  the  king's  birth- 
dB7,  the  4th  of  June ;  bnt  hii  sDcctasoc 
haTinE  beeo  horn  od  ihe  12ili  ot  Aogiut, 
tbit  day  iru  one  too  lD.t«  in  die  jeu  W 
be  thus  commemorated.  Prob4blj,  how- 
BTer,  the  king's  biithda;  vu  'kept'  in 
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them  to  imagine  the  days  of  the 
Stoarts  or  Tadois^  so  great  have 
been  the  changes  withm  the  me- 
moijofman.  ^ings  now  thought 
the  necessaries  of  dailj  life  were 
then  either  undreamed  of,  or  were 
the  loxuries  of  the  few ;  hut  on 
the  other  hand  the  luxury  of 
leisaie  was  not  unknown,  and  the 
manners  of  well-hred  people  had 
a  charm  that  ;s  fast  hecoming  a 
tradition.  Slang  was  not  toler- 
ated in  decent  society,  though 
many  terms  now  almost  ohsolete 
were  often  used.  People  talked 
of  the  'quality'  and  not  of 
'swells;'  courteous  gentlemen 
often  used  the  word  'madam' 
whDe  conversing  with  their  lady 
friends,  and  quoted  aptly  from 
the  older  poets  in  a  manner  which 
now  would  he  thought  ahsurdly 
pedantic.  There  was  a  deference 
of  youth  to  age,  and  a  prompt 
obedience  of  children  to  parents, 
not  always  seen  now.  Unques- 
tionably children  were  more  child- 
like than  in  these  days  of  mental 
forcing,  though  perhaps  the  transi- 
tion of  girls  from  the  school-room 
to  the  drawing-room  was  more 
sadden,  and  took  place  at  an  earlier 
age  than  it  usually  does  now. 

In  society  every  one  was  intro- 
duced, instead  of  people  heing 
indiscriminately  shaken  together 
as  they  are  nowadays.  I  well 
remember  my  mother  at  a  little 
evening  party  taking  a  stranger 
hy  the  hamd  and*  conducting  him 
lonnd  the  room,  introducing  him 
to  every  guest.  There  was  also 
bowing  and  curtsying  on  enter- 
ing a  room,  the  ceremony  rarely 
being  omitted  hy  children  without 
a  reprimand. 

When  some  fature  novelist 
imtes  a  story  of  those  days,  he 
will  have  to  rememher  many  de- 
tails before  he  can  make  his  cha- 
lacteiB  act  as  they  would  have* 
done  in  the  reign  of  George  lY. 
London  then,  though  not  the  city 


of  palaces  it  now  is,  was  in  many 
respects  more  picturesque  than  at 
present.  Houses  full  of  historic 
interest  have  heen  rased  to  the 
ground  to  make  way  for  hroad 
streets  and  modem  improvements 
and  vast  railway  stations.  When 
the  Zoological  Gardens  were  es- 
tahlished  wild  heasts  were  no 
longer  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  their  roar  in  the  evening 
just  hefore  feeding-time  was  no 
longer  heard  in  the  Strand,  where, 
in  Exeter  Change,  they  had  also 
heen  confined.  Surely  a  happy 
transition  for  the  poor  heasts 
from  the  close  dens  to  the  greater 
space  of  the  Eegent's  Park. 

I  fear  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
cruelty,  though  often  thoughtless 
cruelty,  in  those  old  times.  I  re- 
memher the  roars  of  laughter 
which  the  discussion  of  Martin's 
Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  elicited,  though  the 
wise  and  humane,  of  course,  sup- 
ported it  warmly.  Much  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  day  proceeded  from 
gross  ignorance,  and  consequent 
want  of  sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  cats,  I  think,  had  an  es- 
pecially hard  time  of  it.  Kot 
only  had  they  to  contend  with 
their  natural  enenues,  rough  hoys 
and  dogs,  hut  the  erroneous  no- 
tion prevailed  that  to  make  them 
good  mousers  they  must  he  kept 
hungry ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
a  half-starvjed  cat  has  not  the 
spirit  to  hunt.  Besides  which, 
few  people  seemed  to  have  ob- 
served what  delicate  feeders  cats 
were,  requiring  food  much  oftener 
than  dogs,  and  needing  the  hasin 
of  water  for  their  convenience 
also,  especially  when  milk  was 
grudgingly  allowed. 

But,  in  my  consideration  for 
the  imaginary  novelist,  whom  I 
fain  would  help,  I  fear  I  am  grow- 
ing garrulous  and  prolix;  it  is 
the  &ult  of  one  who  rememhers 
so  long  ago.    Yet  I  must  say  a 
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few  woidfl  about  the  watchmen — 
those  guardians  of  the  night  when 
there  were  no  policemen,  and 
London  was  but  feebly  lighted. 

The    watchmen   were  usually 
eldedy  men,    attired   in    heavy 
greatK»at8,   and  armed    with    a 
lantern  and  rattle.     In  hci^  most 
houses  commanded  a  rattle,  which 
was  an   instrument  much  relied 
on.     They  were  very  noisy  affairs 
when  properly  used,  but  I  fancy 
it  required  a  strong  hand  to  spring 
a  rattle  with  the  full  effect  which, 
would  arouse  a  neighbourhood.    I 
rather  think  the  watchman  was 
provided  with  a  firearm  called  a 
blunderbuss,  but  I  doubt  much  if , 
it  was  often  loaded ;  if  I  remember 
rightly  it  usually  reposed  in  his 
watchbox  as  part  of  his  insignia 
of  office.     Revolvers  were  not  yet 
invented,  and  burglars  were  not, 
I  think,  the  murderous  set  of  men 
that  they  appear  now  to  have  be- 
come.    To  disturb  them  at  their 
work  seemed  more  often  the  aim 
of  the  watchman  than  to  capture* 
them — at  which  we   can  hardly 
wonder,  when   we   consider  the 
severity  of  the  law,  and  for  how 
many  offences    the    punishment 
was  death. 

Generally  it  was  against  some 
sheltering  wall  that  the  watch- 
box  was  placed — a  snug  little 
wooden  shelter,  something  like  a 


sentinel's  box,  only   capable  of 
shutting  in  the  occupant  more 
cloeely.     There  was  also  a  seat  for 
his    accommodation,    and,    alto- 
gether,  the  box  was  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  him  to  enjoy  in  it 
an  occasional  doze.     But  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  night  he  was 
expected  to  sally  forth,  and  parade 
the  streets   which  were  on   his 
beat,  crying  out  sometimes,  not 
only  the  hour,  but  the  state  of 
the  weather:  *Past  ten  o'clock, 
and   a  raioy  night;'   'Past  two 
o'clock,    and    a    starlight   morn- 
ing,' or  'cloudy,'  or  'moonlight,' 
or  'stormy,'  as  the  case  might 
be.     It  was  now  and  then  sus- 
pected that  the  watchman  made 
the  worst  of  the  weather,  espe- 
cially if  his  box  happened  to  be 
very  near  the  house  of  compas- 
sionate people  who  had  the  habit 
at  odd  times  of  sending  him  oat  a 
supper  or  a  glass  of  spirits.     For 
those  were  the  days  when  kind- 
hearted  people  were  more  generous 
than  prudent,  and  often  fostered 
habits  of  intemperance  instead  of 
checking  them. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  old 
watchmen!  I  wonder  which  of 
our  present  institutions  are  to 
shuffle  off  the  scene  as  so  many 
of  their  predecessors  have  done, 
giving  place  to  something  which 
better  suits  a  new  generation  % 

c.  c. 
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The  Pilgrim's  Way  to  Canteibnijy 
which  we  traversed  in  the  HoH- 
daj  Number,  may  be  considered 
to  haYe  yery  fedr  claims  to  anti- 
qnity,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fol- 
lowed so  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  about  which  time  pil- 
giiinages  weie  most  in  vogne ; 
but  by  the  side  of  that  sdong 
which  we  propose  to  tramp  in  the 
following  pages  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  mushroom  growth 
of  yesterday. 

The  Stane  Street,  as  it  is  still 
called,  ia  said  to  have  been  con- 
stmcted  by  a  British  prince,  the 
father  of  King  Lud,  who  flourished 
about  400  B.a,  named  Belinus 
Magnus — ^Uie  same  gentleman  who 
is  likewise  accredited  with  that 
City  gate  now  principally  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  unparUa- 
mentary  language  and  fish;  but 
the  evidence  upon  which  this 
supposition  is  based  being  merely 
the  existence  on  the  road  of 
a  place  called  Billingshurst— of 
which  more  anon — we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  it,  and  to  believe 
that,  although  there  was  probably 
an  ancient  British  causeway  run- 
ning from  Chichester  to  London, 
the  Stane  Street  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  a  pure  piece  of 
Koman  work.  At  any  rate,  Brit- 
ish or  Roman,  built  by  the  Bil- 
hngas  or  Belinus  or  Suetonius,  it 
is  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
pedestrian  who  is  not  pressed  for 
time,  and  who  is  possessed  of  a 
sofiSdently  equable  temper,  to  in- 
Test  flve-and-sixpence  in  a  ticket 
for  Chichester,  and  to  follow  the 
old  road  as  well  as  he  can  back 
to  the  London  district 

Stane  Street  originally  started 


from  the  Sussex  sea-shore  at 
Bracklesham,  and  ran  over  Bird- 
ham  Common  into  Chichester  by 
the  South  Gate;  but  all  traces 
of  it  hereabouts  are  lost,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  make  our  start- 
ing-place the  picturesque  old  fif- 
teenth-century cross  which  was 
the  centre  of  the  old  Roman  city 
of  Regnum,  and  which  is  still  the 
centre  of  the  English  city  of  Chi- 
chester. 

We  leave  Chichester  by  East 
Street — Chichester  streets  still 
run  according  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  they  were  planned 
after  the  invariable  Roman  man- 
ner, eighteen  hundred  years  ago — 
and  we  go  on  straight  as  an  arrow 
flight,  past  the  Old  Manor  House, 
wherein  may  be  seen  giant  oak 
staircases  and  panelled  rooms, 
such  as  our  forefathers  loved,  al- 
though the  house  has  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  is  now  but 
the  local  workhouse.  The  road 
is  sufficiently  pretty,  although  not 
striking,  as  the  country  here- 
abouts is  quite  level  until  we  get 
to  a  point  from  whence,  on  our 
right  hand,  we  can  discern  through 
the  trees  the  ruins  of  the  once 
famous  Boxgrove  Priory  and  the 
still  stately  church. 

Seventeen  monks  lived  at  Box- 
grove  Priory,  so  tells  us  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Elizabethan  grammar 
school  opposite;  and  although 
the  majestic  nave  of  the  old 
church  has  disappeared,  and  but 
a  few  ruined  arches  of  the  priory 
itself  remain,  the  buildings  are 
yet  of  sufficient  grandeur  to  con- 
vey to  the  traveller  an  idea  of  the 
former  power  and  prosperity  of 
the  foundation.     The  folk  here- 
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abont  ate  completely  absoibed  in 
the  approachmg  Goodwood  Meet- 
ing, and  all  efforts  on  our  part  to 
glean  some  further  infonnation 
concerning  old  Boxgiore  are  par- 
ried hy  speculatbns  as  to  irhether 
many  '  county  '  and  seaside  folk 
vrill  bait  at  Boxgrove  previous  to 
taming  up  towajda  the  park,  and 
memories  of  past  Goodwoods— of 
the  days  when  the  Duke  of  Noi- 
folk  used  to  dash  through  the 
village  from  bis  palace  at  Arundel, 
preceded  by  sixteen  outriders,  and 
vben  for  the  week  the  quiet  sleepy 
little  village  amidst  the  trees  was 
the  scene  uf  a  regular  saturnalia. 
We  want  to  he  as  conscientious 
as  possible,  and  to  follow  the  old 
Boman  Boad  without  swerving  to 
it*  end  ;  but  the  Sassex  yokel,  or 
rather  the  womankind  attached 
to  the  cottage  of  the  Sussex  yokel, 
are  too  mnch  for  us,  and  we  find 
them  to  be  typical  examples  of 
the  word  'yokel'  in  its  fullest 
and  most  complete  sense.  If  we 
walk  in  Kent  or  Surrey  we  are 
sure  to  pick  up  all  sorte  of  odd 
scraps  of  information;  but  here, 
amidst  these  sequestered  Sussex 
fields  and  woods,  we  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  ourselves. 

We  enter  three  cottages  when 
we  get  to  Halnaket — pronounced 
Hamikker — for  we  have  serious 
misgivings  that  the  exceedingly 
winding  road  before  ue  is  no  more 
Stane  Street  than  Bue  de  Rivoh ; 
the  three  old  women  who  consti- 
tute the  garrisons  of  these  three 
cottages  have  been  bom  and  bred 
here,  but  not  one  of  the  three 
knows  where  Bignor  is,  much  less 
anything  about  a  Roman  Boad. 
Two  of  these  old  fixtores  have 
never  been  six  miles  away  iiom 
home,  and  the  third,  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  has  never  seen  a  railway 
train, '  an'  a  doan't  want  to.' 

We  know  by  hard  study  that 
we  ought  to  cress  the  Devil's 
Ditch — (a  very  remarkable  fact  it 


is  that  all  old  British  and  Roman 
works  are  attributed  by  the  comi- 
try  folk  to  the  Evil  One ;  e.  g.  the 
Devil's  Dyke,  near  Brighton ;  the 
Devil's  Highway,  near  Bagshot; 
the  Devil's  Causeway,  &om  Lei- 
cester to  Lincoln ;  the  Devil's 
Keedlea,  near  Aldborongh,  and 
others) — that  we  should  go  by 
Long  Down  and  Elartham;  but 
there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  road 
except  the  winding  one  to  Pet- 
worth.  At  last  we  meet  a  man. 
'  Where  does  the  old  Roman 
Boad  run  T  we  ask. 

'  The  Romany  Road  !  Yeei, 
there  used  to  be  a  sight  o'  Ro- 
manys  hereabouts  anre-ly.  I  mind 
when — ' 

'  No,  no,  we  don't  want  the 
Romany  Road,'  we  cat  him  short ; 
'  the  Boman  Road.  Don't  you 
underatand  f 

'Never  heerd  on't,  so  I  can't 
tell  'ee;'  and  be  hobbles  on,  pro- 
bably putting  ua  down  as  eccen- 
tric foreigners,  who  don't  know 
what  we  do  want 

That  little  bit  of  impatience  on 
our  part  costs  ua  a  weary  mile  or 
two;  for,  had  we  but  reflected, 
we  might  have  guessed  that  yo- 
kels, being  more  familiar  with 
Bomanya  than  with  Romans, 
would  naturally  confound  the 
two;  and  that  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  gipsies  potsae 
by-paths  and  disused  reads  known 
only  to  themselves  when  circnm' 
stances  demand  it,  there  was  pro- 
bably a  road  leading  to  Bignoi, 
which  was  the  actual  old  Stane 
Street,  and  we  afterwards  find 
such  to  be  the  case  when  too  late 
to  retrace  our  steps. 

However,  we   pus  ', 

the  Petworth  Road,  ' 

bad  a  road  just  her<  > 

to  be  found  in  this  ci  ' 

roads,  and  no  doubt  t  ' 

road  complained  of  1 
dant  of  the  King  oi  > 

occupied  fourteen  ho  I 
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£rom  Portsmoutli  to  the  Dake  of 
Somerset's,  at  Petworth,  in  the 
year  1703;  this  badness  of  Sus- 
sex roads  being  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  remember  that 
the  best  'metalling'  in  the  country 
— iron  ore — abounds. 

There  is  not  a  sign  of  human 
life,  look  which  way  we  will; 
there  are  no  cottages  by  the  way- 
side, no  animation  Ln  the  fields, 
apparently  no  private  houses,  and 
most  assuredly  no  public-houses. 
The  only  individuals  we  meet  are 
a  Camberwell  tradesman  and  his 
wife,  driving  down  to  Goodwood, 
and  who  pull  up  to  ask  us  their 
▼ay,  which  we  answer,  and,  in 
return,  ask  them  our  way,  which 
they  cannot  answer;  and  a  couple 
of  regular  tramps,  one  of  whom, 
with  pence  in  prospective,  tells 
US  more  feilsehoods,  as  we  after- 
wards find  them  to  be,  about  Big- 
nor  being  close  by  and  a  public- 
house  within  ten  minutes'  walk, 
than  we  could  have  expected  from 
a  man  of  such  appearance. 

At  length  we  reach  a  signpost, 
*To  Sutton.'  Now  we  know  Sut- 
ton to  be  a  name  of  the  same  ori- 
gin as  Stratton  or  Streatham,  i.e, 
telling  the  vicinity  of  an  old  road; 
so  we  fiillow  the  chalk  boulder 
path  pointed  out  by  the  wooden 
finger:  higher  and  higher  it  leads 
ns,  tmtil,  at  the  top  of  the  Downs, 
we  are  rewarded  for  pur  toil  and 
disappointment  by  a  glorious  pano- 
rama of  the  great  Sussex  Weald. 
Having  admired  this  and  regained 
hreath  at  the  same  time,  we  strike 
down  an  almost  precipitous  path, 
beneath  a  hanging  canopy  of  thick 
leaves,  towards  Sutton.  At  Sutton 
our  eyes  are  ^joiced  by  the  vision 
of  a  neat  rose-embowered  inn,  and 
there  we  make  our  midday  meal. 
Oar  landlord  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  with  whom  we  have  as 
yet  been  brought  in  contact,  and, 
as  his  name  is  Alexander  Eraser, 
the  reason  is  patent. 


He  tells  US  that  we  have  only 
described  a  semicircle  of  about 
four  miles — ^that  Stane  Street  runs 
straight  as  a  line  through  woods 
and  over  fields  from  Halnaker  to 
just  above  Bignor,  but  that  we 
should  hare  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  it.  This  is  a  small  so- 
lace; but,  all  the  same,  we  should 
like  to  have  had  a  shot  at  the 
road. 

Bignor  we  reach  in  ten  minutes, 
and  at  a  farmhouse  which  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tupper  family  for  over  a  century 
procure  a  guide  for  the  famous 
remains  of  the  old  Eoman  villa. 
Antiquaries  say  that  Bignor  is  the 
*  Ad  Decimum '  of  the  Itineraries^ 
being  at  the  tenth  milestone  from 
Chichester;  but  beyond  the  actual 
villa  itself  there  are  no  evidences, 
in  the  shape  of  earthworks,  to 
support  this  hypothesis ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  some  wealthy 
Boman  gentleman  had  pitched 
upon  this  spot  as  being  picturesque 
and  close  to  the  road,  as  we  know 
they  were  accustomed  to.  We 
know  that  the  Romans  always 
fortified  their  halting-places,  even 
if  they  occupied  them  only  for  a 
night ;  and  if  Bignor  is  to  be 
considered  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  halting-place,  it  is 
odd  that  in  a  country  which  has 
retained  so  many  of  its  original 
features  there  should  be  no  trace 
or  sign  of  a  fortification,  however 
small. 

The  remains  are  kept  religiously 
sheltered  under  specially  built 
sheds;  but  in  spite  of  this  pre- 
caution, our  guide  tells  us,  winter 
frosts  and  normal  English  damp 
have  played  great  havoc  with 
them  since  their  disinterment  in 
1811.  However,  they  are  won- 
derfully interesting,  even  to  those 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  Romano- 
maniasts  ;  and  the  mosaic- work  is 
fairly  artistic,  especially  the  com- 
bat of  Cupids  dijsguised  as  gladia- 
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tois,  presided  over  by  a  large  head 
of  the  ox-eyed  goddess.  We  are 
told  that  the  foundations  of  about 
forty  rooms  have  been  exposed  at 
different  times ;  the  remains,  how- 
ever, which  are  shown  are  com- 
prised within  half  a  dozen  bams ; 
for  before  the  antiquary  Lysons 
took  the  work  of  excavating  in 
hand  much  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  weather  and  the  ploDgh- 
share,  or  had  been  carted  away 
as  building- material.  We  notice, 
as  a  strange  coincidence,  that  the 
tiles,  which  lie  heaped  about  in 
all  directions,  are  in  every  case 
marked  with  transverse  lines  form- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  modem 
Union  Jack;  and  these  patterns 
were  impressed  upon  the  damp 
clay,  perhaps,  eighteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Union  was  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  Ireland  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  get  to  the 
old  road  for  a  short  time,  as  it 
runs  through  the  dense  thicket 
which  lies  at  the  ba^e  of  the 
Downs  opposite  Bignor.  Our 
guide  tells  us  that  the  men  know 
at  once  when  they  come  across  a 
bit  of  the  old  Roman  way;  for  not 
only  is  the  aspect  of  the  grass 
growing  above  it  different  from 
elsewhere,  but  the  subsoil  is 
so'  hard  that  none  but  the  sharpest 
of  steel  ploughshares  can  get 
through  it.  He  adds  that  the 
flint  which  lies  above  the  usual 
layers  of  wattle  and  gravel  must 
have  been  brought  from  the  sea- 
shore, as  there  is  none  like  it 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
the  story  is  popular  that  the 
Britons  were  forced  to  carry  these 
flints  for  miles  in  baskets. 

At  Cold  Waltham  we  meet  with 
Stane  Street,  and  are  startled  by 
an  apparition  which  makes  us 
rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if  we 
are  really  in  a  sequestered  comer 
of  Roman  England,  for  outside 
the  window  are  drawn  up  three 
London  hansoms!     The  drivers 


tell  us  that  they  have  come  down 
*  on  spec.,'  and  are  on  their  way 
to  Goodwood,  where  they  hope  to 
reap  a  harvest  in  conveying  peo- 
ple to  and  from  Chichester  or 
Drayton  railway-station  to  the 
racecoursa 

The  country  through  which 
Stane  Street  now  runs  almost  in  , 
a  straight  line  to  Dorking  was 
once  part  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 
famous  for  its  iron  industry ;  and 
we  are  reminded  of  its  ancient 
wooded  character  by  the  number 
of  *  hursts '  by  which  wo  are  sur- 
rounded* Many  places  which  are 
now  but  inconsiderable  villages 
were  famed  industrial  centres  in 
those  days;  but  what  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  forests 
and  the  development  of  the  north- 
em  coalfields,  the  Sussex  iron 
trade  fell  away,  although  traces  of 
it  may  yet  be  found,  not  only  in 
the  names  of  places,  but  in  the 
shiCpe  of  iron  grate-backs,  grave- 
stones, and  more  especially  in  the 
railings  which  surround  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  some  sixty 
miles  away. 

Pulborough,  the  first  place  at 
which  we  arrive,  although  not  a 
Roman  station,  was  evidently  a 
favourite  residence  with  wealthy 
Romans,  for  remains  of  villas 
have  been  found  in  a  variety  of 
places  in  and  about  the  village. 
On  the  old  bridge  which  here 
crosses  the  Arun  we  meet  an 
'  oldest  inhabitant,'  and  in  answer 
to  our  questions  concerning  mat- 
ters Roman  he  says  he  minds 
when  they  picked  up  some  leaden 
bars  up  atop  of  yon  hill,  pointing 
to  a  mound  overlooking  the  river, 
called  Borough  Hill,  and  these 
bars  were  inscribed  with  'some 
sort  o'  furrin  gibberish;'  and  he 
adds  that  the  waU  running  by  the 
side  of  the  road  along  which  we 
must  pass  is  said  to  be  made  £rom 
the  bricks  and  stones  of  the  viUa 
on  Borough  HilL 
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From  Palborough  we  keep  on 
in  an  nndeyiating  straight  line  by 
the  side  of  the  Mid-Sussex  Bail- 
waj  to  Billingshorst,  where  we 
propose  to  stop  for  the   night. 
From  Chichester  the  Eoman  dis- 
tance would    be    about    twenty 
miles,  but  by  the  way  we  have 
»  come  it  must  be  close  upon  five- 
and-twenty,  so  that  we  are  ready 
for  a  rest ;  but  unfortunately  for 
nearly  an  hour  this  consummation 
seems  difficult  of  attainment,  as 
the  village  inns  are  all  full,  and 
onr  travel-stained  appearance  does 
not  seem  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
the  dwellers  in  BiUingshurst  pri- 
rate  houses  so  far  as  to  lead  them 
to  make  us  the  offer  of  a  bed.  We 
b^gin  to  think  that  we  shall  have 
to  put  into  effect  the  old  Henley 
dodge  of  knocking  the  local  po- 
liceman's helmet  ofi^  and  by  so 
doing  secure  for  ourselves  a  night's 
lodging  at  any  rate ;  but  upon  our 
playfolly  suggesting  this  to  the 
individual  in  question — a  giant, 
who  in  the  dim  dusk  looks  about 
seven  feet  high — he  reminds  us 
that   such  a    proceeding  would 
farther  necessitate  our  removal  to 
Horsham  the  next  day,   which 
would  materially  interfere  with 
onr  Stane  Street  enterpnse;  so 
we  go  a  bit  further,  and  do  ob- 
tain accommodation  for  the  night 
without  making  a  scarecrow  of 
the  law. 

BiUingshurst  was  a  Eoman 
station,  so  say  the  antiquaries; 
hat  there  is  nothing  inore  sub- 
stantial to  justify  this  supposition 
than  its  distance  &om  Chichester. 
BiUingshurst  is  evidently  a  cricket 
eentre,  and  the  talk  in  the  bar- 
parlour  of  the  inn,  during  the 
OTening,  is  entirely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grand  old  game,  espe- 
ciaUyas  regards  the  position  of 
the  county  in  general,  of  BiUings- 
horstandher  heroes  in  particu- 
lar, and  about  two  grand  matches 
which  axe  shortly  to  be  played, 


one  at  Horsham-* in  which  a 
squad  of  those  Sussex-dwelling 
heroes,  the  Lucases,  are  going  to 
play — and  the  other  at  Chichester, 
for  the  benefit  of  Charlwood,  a 
Sussex  'pro.' 

From  BUlingshurst  the  road 
drives  straight  ahead  towards  the 
Surrey  border,  until  we  come  to 
a  little  beyond  the  village  of 
Slinfold,  where  a  bridge  crosses 
a  tributary  of  the  Arun.  Here  it 
darts  off  at  a  right  angle  towards 
Horsham,  and  we  are  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  unless  we  go 
straight  ahead  we  shall  go  wrong ; 
but  as  there  is  nothing  straight 
ahead  but  a  seemingly  impene- 
trable wood,  we  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  do. 

Happily  a  farmer  in  a  cart 
draws  up,  and  he  tells  us  much 
that  is  interesting.  By  the  riyer- 
side,  and  about  the  bridge,  could 
be  seen,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  the  ruins  of  a  Eoman  town, 
which  the  country  folk  still  speak 
of  as  Arfordene,  which  he  spells, 
to  make  matters  clearer  to  us — 
Hay,  bar,  hef,  ho,  har,  dee,  hee, 
henn,  hee, — probably  a  corruption 
of  the  dene  or  hollow  of  the  ford 
of  the  Arun. 

To  mend  the  bridge  and  roads, 
however,  these  relics  were  dug 
up  and  used ;  but  the  neighbour- 
ing youngsters  are  still  taught 
that  in  the  river-bed  lies  the  bell 
of  the  old  town,  although  they 
are  probably  not  encouraged  to 
repeat  the  lines, 

'  Though  all  the  fiends  may  come  from 

h-1, 
Well  get  Aif ordene*s  great  bell,' 

after  some  diggers  and  delvers 
for  a  wonderful  treasure,  said  to 
be  buried  with  the  Eoman  town. 
The  bridge  itself  is  still  called 
Slaughter  Bridge,  from  a  tradi- 
tional fight  which  took  place  here 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons 
for  the  possession  of  the  ford. 
Furthermore,  the  old  fellow,  who 
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ypical  repTesentative  out- 
'  of  that  fast  diaappearing 
the  old-faahioDed  English 
,  tells  ua  that  by  getting  over 
strtught  ahead  of  as,  and  as- 
g  the  pathiraj  through  the 
we  shall  be  in  the  old 
1  Boad,  and  that  to  this 
le   wood  is  called  Soman 

by  the  merest  chance  in 
Dild,  we  have  managed  to 
to  the  old  road,  for  most 
Uy  we  should  never  have 
irough  the  wood  of  our  own 
,     It  is  difficult  to  imagine 

follow  the  break  in  the 
bliage  that  this  narrow  uu- 
ath  was,  perhaps,  a  broad 
lilt  road  nearly  two  thou- 
rears  ago,  and  that  the 
mbrokea  solitude  through 
wa  are  passing  may  have 
to  the  tramp  and  the  war- 
of  the  marching  legion- 
and  this  stnggle  of  the 
ation,  upon  what  may  be 
k1  as  historical  ground,  is 
the  greatest  charms  of  ex- 
;  walks  such  as  this, 
emerge  by  a  picturesque 
tage,  wherein  a  picturesque 
nple  are  seated  at  bacon 
aad-beans  by  the  chimney- 
All    the  cottages  here- 

have  these  deep  old 
ly-comera,  with  'dogs'  of 
iron  on  the  hearth,  a  strip 
BO  along  the  mantelshelf, 
is  garnished  with  old  brass 
iticks,  snuffer- trays,  and, 
oally,  a  bit  of  old  china 
t  from  over  the  sea. 
tie  little  inn  of  Rowhook, 
on  the  horiier-Iino  between 
and  Surrey,  we  meet  with 
r  intelligent  informant,  a 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
that  the  '  lamed  folk '  say 
iwhook  was  undoubtedly  a 
station  on  Stane  Street, 
it  on  his  farm  the  traces  of 
id  are  plainly  discernible, 


he  himself  having  plooghed 
through  miles  of  it,  and  repeats 
what  we  heard  before  about  the 
shingle  and  the  strange  appear- 
ance  of  the  grass.  As  we  ue 
talking,  the  postboy  comee  in— a 
stripling,  with  a  battered  old  peak- 
cap,  and  a  dirty  bag  oa  which  are 
the  letters  G.P.O.  He  evidently  '' 
comes  in  more  as  a  matter  of 
form  than  for  any  other  porpose, 
and  almost  stands  f^hast  when 
we  tell  him  that  we  have  letteia 
to  send. 

He  charges  us  an  extra  penny 
for  this  privilege,  '  For,'  he  says, 
'  I  hain't  obliged  to  take  'em.' 

From  Bowhook  we  go  on  to 
Okewood  Hill,  but  not  by  the 
Old  Road,  which  is  lost  amidst 
com6elds.  At  Okewood  Hill 
aro  the  remains  of  a  camp,  and 
just  below  it  we  strike  the  Stane 
Street  E^ain.  The  scenery  hen 
is  very  beautiful,  for  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  line  of  the  Surrey 
Hills,  and  their  iufluence  mak«s 
itself  felt  in  the  masses  of  dense 
woodland  hy  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

Ockley,  properly  called  Stone 
Street,  is  a  pleasant  village  built 
round  a  typical  English  green, 
across  which  runs  rippling  water, 
and  upon  which  is  a  very  pic- 
toresque  Gothic  well.  Upon  this 
green  was  fonght,  about  836  a.d., 
the  battle  of  Aclea,  between 
Ethel wulf  and  the  Danes,  in 
which  the  latter  were  utterly  de- 
feated. Popular  tradition  say  a 
that  Ockley  Green  was  ankle- 
deep  in  hlood  for  days  after  the 
battle ;  but  we  quote  this  as  an 
example  of  tradition  becoming, 
by  constant  repetition,  a  popular 
creed,  to  doubt  which  is  almost 
heretical.  At  Ockley  a  custom, 
until  lately,  was  observed,  nbieb 
has  been  traced  to  the  influence 
of  tlie  Boman  occnpation.  H 
either  of  two  betrolJied  parties 
died   before    marriage,   the  inr- 
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viTor  planted  rose-trees  on  the 
gnve;  or,  according  to  Aubrey 
and  a  still  more  poetical  version, 
<  a  maid  that  hath  lost  her  dear 
twenty  years  since  yearly  hath 
the  grave  new  turfed,  and  con- 
tinues still  unmarried.'  This  was 
exactly  a  custom  amongst  the  old 
Bomans ;  and  we  know  very  well 
that  at  Ockley  there  was  a  Eoman 
settlement. 

Ockley,  however,  has  much 
chaDged  during  the  past  few 
years,  although  it  still  retains 
enough  of  its  charming  old-world 
air  to  make  it  worth  a  visit.  Kich 
Londoners  have  found  it  out,  and 
where  rich  Londoners  go  to  reside 
a  certain  amount  of  London  in- 
fluence is  shel  around.  We 
shoold  very  much  doubt  if  the 
sentiment  of  the  rose-tree  still 
eriflts  at  Ockley ;  and  if  it  does, 
judging  by  some  specimens  of 
Ockley  maidenhood  across  whom 
we  have  come,  it  must  be  the 
last  of  its  family. 

The  Stane  Street  runs  straight 
through  Ockley,  but  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  the  present 
road  rons  to  the  right  towards 
Holmewood  Station ;  so  we  keep 
on  through  the  iron  gates  of  Buck- 
inghill  Farm,  steering  straight 
ahead,  guided  by  the  faint  foot- 
path, which  is  all  that  is  left  here 
of  Stane  Street,  towards  Leith 
Hill,  until  we  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Cold  Harbour,  beautifully 
sitoated  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
hilk  Behind  the  village  rises 
Anstiebury,  a  Eoman  camp,  which 
ia  aaid  to  have  a  double  vallum 
and  ditch,  bat  which  is  so  thickly 
oTeigrown  with  pine-trees  and 
dense  jungle  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced searcher  might  be  par- 
cloned  for  not  being  able  to  trace 
a  camp  at  all.  From  Anstiebury 
Stane  Street  runs  by  way  of 
Perryfield  and  Folly  Farm  into 
lurking,  or  else  by  way  of  West- 
gate  Street   and  Milton   Street, 


for  there  seems  to  be  a  bifurca- 
tion  here.  At  any  rate  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  utterly  impos* 
sible  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
follow  either  one  or  the  other ;  so 
we  go  on  to  Dorking  by  that 
beautiful  road  which  runs  by  Bury 
Hill,  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 
made  the  pleasant  Surrey  town 
their  head-quarters  for  excursions. 
Here  we  pass  our  second  night, 
the  distance  &om  Billingshurst 
being  an  easy  stage  of  twenty-one 
miles  or  thereabouts. 

Stane  Street  is  said  to  have 
run  through  Dorking  Churchyard ; 
but  if  antiquarians  were  unable 
to  find  any  traces  of  it  in  the  era 
preceding  the  restoration  of  Dork- 
ing Church  and  the  Italian-gar- 
dening of  the  churchyard,  how 
much  less  likely  are  we!  We 
would  as  soon  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Weller  the  elder  issue  from  the 
portal  of  the  Old  Red  Lion  yon- 
der (now  the  post-office  ^nd  an 
inn,  formerly  the  original  Marquis 
of  Granby),  in  struggling  company 
with  the  red-nosed  Stiggins,  as  to 
trace  a  bit  of  Eoman  road  in  this 
prim  parcelled-out  Grod's  Acre. 
Coins,  however,  have  been  found 
hereabouts,  so  that  the  old  road 
did  run  somewhere  near,  and  pro- 
bably crossed  the  river  close  by 
where  we  do  in  pursuing  our 
route  towards  the  famous  hostelry 
at  the  foot  of  Box  Hill.  We  pass 
this  and  continue  up  the  hill 
until  close^upon  Mickleham;  here 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and,  oppo- 
site a  brand-new  red-brick  house, 
turn  sharp  up  a  woodland  lane  to 
the  left.  This  lane  is  the  Stane 
Street,  and  here  we  part  company 
with  the  old  Ermine,  which  runs 
on  by  Leatherhead,  Chessington, 
and  Kingston  to  London.  The 
path  is  typical  of  this  part  of 
Surrey,  except  that  it  does  not 
wind,  but  ascends  perfectly 
straight,  and  is  thoroughly  cha- 
racteristic of  those  old  masters  of 
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come  out  atBorougb  Street, which> 
as  its  name  indicates,  was  asso- 
ciated with  Koman  nile  in  Eng- 
land. 'Neat  the  reserroir  on  the 
heath  have  been  found  coins  and 
relics,  but  beyond  the  village  all 
traces  of  the  old  road  are  lost,  al- 
though we  know  that  one  or  mors 
Roman  ways  crossed  Banstead 
Downs,  Hio  one  can  give  us  any 
information ;  so  we  steer  for  the 
Oaks,  opposite  which  a  road,  ot 
rather  a  rough  track,  which  a  very 
ancient  labourer  tells  us  '  coom 
from  Waalee,'  goes  down  to 
Smitham  Bottom  and  up  the  hill 
to  Coulsdon. 

We  keep  on  until  we  get  to 
Woodcote  Warren.  Here,  say 
some  antiquaries,  was  situated  the 
town  of  Koviomagoa,  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries  as  the  last  sta- 
tion before  London  ;  but  Xovio- 
magus  is  also  claimed  to  be  Wel- 
lington and  Croydon  in  Surrey, 
Keston  and  Crayford  in  Kent;  at 
any  rate  we  know  that  at  Wood- 
cote our  old  street  joined  so- 
other which  came  &om  Newhaiea 
through  East  GrinBt«ad,  over 
Tilburstow  Hill,  by  Godstone, 
Stratton,  White  Hill,  Coulsdon, 
and  Leaden  Cross. 

From  here  Stane  Street  goes 
through  Wallington  to  Croydon, 
through  Streatbam,  joins  the 
Watlmg  at  N^ewingtoD,  to  Stone 
Street,  Soutbwark,  and  creeses 
the  Thames  to  Dowgate. 

The  oountiy  is  bleak,  ngly,  and 
uninteresting  here,  and  uie  ubi- 
quity of  the  yellow  rows  of  subur- 
ban villas  warns  us  that  we  can 
extract  no  further  romance  out  of 
the  Stane  Street ;  so  we  draw  our 
little  pilgrimage  to  a  close,  and 
are  rather  inclined  to  sneak  along 
the  back  streets  of  Croydon  wben 
we  catch  a  sight  of  our  white- 
powdered,  sun-bnrnt  selTes  in  the 
plate-glass  of  the  fashionable  shops 
of  the  busily- thronged  High  Street. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  WAY  OUT. 

Thb  Marquise  de  Maul^yrier  was 
a  proud  woman,  certainly,  but 
she  was  a  wise  woman  too,  and 
her  sense  of  duty  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  pretty  sure  to  conquer 
in  the  end,  even  if  it  had  to  fight 
with  her  personal  affections. 

The  Cur6  had  several  long 
talks  with  her  in  the  next  fevr 
days,  and  found  her  more  reason- 
able than  he  had  expected.  She 
was  really  angry  with  Gerard — 
disappointed  in  him,  and  think- 
ing him  selfish  and  ungrateful; 
this  perhaps  made  it  easier  for 
her  to  confess  that  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  the  whole 
fSunily  could  not  be  sacrificed  to 
his  fancies.  After  bringing  her 
to  this  point,  M.  Olivier  ventured 
seriously  to''  pass  on  the  hints  he 
had  received  from  Leon.  At  first 
the  Marquise  was  scornful  and 
indignant ;  she  went  away  saying 
that  even  if  Victor  had  such  bad 
taste,  she  could  never  again  think 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Brye  as  a  pos- 
sible daughter-in-law. 

But  she  sat  up  late  that  night 
and  considered  the  matter. 

It  was  her  favourite  plan  :  she 
and  her  husband  had  many  years 
ago  talked  over  the  prospects  of 
their  dwindling  property,  and 
agreed  that  it  could  most  con- 
veniently and  naturally  be  en- 
biiEPBd  in  the  direction  of  the 
Makon  Blanche.  By  marrying  M. 
de  Biye's  only  child,  the  heir  of 
ManUvrier   would  become  once 
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more  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners in  the  department;  the 
chateau,  instead  of  being  too  laige 
for  the  estate  it  stood  upon,  would 
be  its  proper  and  stately  centre, 
for  of  course  the  Maison  Blanche 
could  never  pretend  to  any  rivalry. 
All  the  old  reasons  were  good 
reasons  still;  they  had  made 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  insist  so 
sternly  on  Gerard's  keeping  to 
his  engagement  after  he  had 
been  shaken  by  that  dangerous 
visit  of  the  foreigners.  It  was 
not  her  fault  or  his  that  the 
thing  had  fallen  through  after  all. 
If  the  girl,  possibly,  liked  Victor 
best,  that  was  an  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  Kot  a  creditable 
one,  certainly ;  but  girls  were  so 
ill  brought  up  in  these  days  that 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  supposed 
there  might  be  something  in  it. 
She  began  to  think  that  it  might 
be  her  duty  to  sacrifice  herself 
and  Gerard  for  the  sake  of  carry- 
ing out  the  old  plan  after  all,  and 
joining  the  estates  of  Brye  and 
Maulevrier.  If  G6rard  had  ever 
cared  about  the  marriage,  she 
thought  bitterly,  it  need  not  have 
been  broken  off  at  all;  and  yet 
deep  in  her  heart  she  was  glad 
that  he  should  not  many  such  a 
girl  as  Fran^oise  de  Brye. 

In  the  silence  of  the  night 
Gird's  mother  argued  herself 
back  into  her  old  affection  for 
him.  She  wondered  if  he  had 
suspected  anything  of  this  fancy 
of  Victor's,  and  resolved  to  ques- 
tion him  about  it ;  she  also  deter- 
mined that  no  step   should  be 
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taken  without  his  fall  consent, 
telling  herself  that  even  if  Victor 
had  the  money,  Gerard  should 
always,  as  long  as  she  lived,  be 
the  real  head  of  the  house. 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast, 
when  Gerard  and  L^on  followed 
her  as  usual  into  the  salon,  she 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
said  suddenly, 

*  What  reason  have  you,  L^on, 
for  thinking  that  your  brother 
Victor  likes  Mademoiselle  de 
Bryer 

L4on  blushed  deeply ;  the  Cur^ 
had  betrayed  him.  He  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  looked 
on  j^e  floor,  while  Gerard,  who 
had  taken  up  a  newspaper,  stared 
in  amazement  at  his  mother  and 
coloured  too. 

*  Go  on.  You  are  not  a  school- 
boy,' said  the  Marquise. 

L4on  stammered  out  something 
about  little  signs — fancy — no  busi- 
ness of  his — something  that  Victor 
said  one  day — he  really  could  not 
tell  her  any  more.  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  made  no  response  to 
this  halting  confession,  but  sat  in 
silence  for  several  minutes  look- 
ing straight  before  her. 

L6on  summoned  up  all  his 
courage,  and  in  three  long  steps 
reached  a  distant  window,  where 
he  stood  looking  out  into  the 
garden,  and  wishing  more  heartily 
than  usual  that  he  could  escape. 
His  back  was  turned  to  Gerard, 
who  said  nothing,  but  waited  in 
great  surprise  for  his  mother's  next 
words.  What  discovery  was 
going  to  be  made  now?  Victor 
— Frangoise !  surely  they  were  all 
dreaming!  At  last  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  spoke,  and  her  voice 
did  not  sound  angry. 

*  Listen  to  me,  my  sons.  Come 
here,  L^on ;  you  need  not  look  out 
of  the  window.  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  both,  and  to  hear  your 
opinion.' 

L^on  came  a  yard  nearer  to  her. 


and  sat  down  in  a  large  cbdr. 
She  then  made  them  a  very  long 
speech,  in  which  she  entered  a 
great  deal  into  the  family  luBtoiy 
and  sSbjtb,  and  explained  to  them 
all  over  again  her  reasons  for 
making  that  arrangement  early  in 
the  summer,  by  which  the  brothets 
were  to  give  up  their  succesaioii 
in  Gerard's  favour. 

'  But  the  sacrifice  has  been  use- 
less as  jOeut  as  Gerard  is  concerned,' 
she  said.  '  I  naturally  wished  him 
to  be  the  head  of  the  house,  bnt 
he  refuses.  It  is  therefore  my 
duty  to  put  another  of  my  sons  in 
his  place.' 

Gerard  smiled,  looking  down. 
L^on  was  listening  breathlessly. 

*  It  must  be  Victor,'  said  Ma- 
da!me  de  Maulevrier,  in  a  colder 
voice.  *  N'ow,  you  know  that  I 
had  many  reasons  for  wishing 
this  Biye  marriage  to  come  offl 
It  is  the  best  thing  possible  for 
our  family ;  your  father  talked  of 
it  when  you  were  children— in 
fact,  Gerard  and  L^on,'  she  went 
on,  with  a  little  agitation — ^*if 
Victor  is  to  marry,  and  if  he 
likes  Eran9oise  de  Brye,  as  I  am 
told,  does  it  seem  to  you  impos- 
sible that  I  should  make  inqni- 
ries — after  her  behaviour  to  yon, 
Gerard — which  this  perhaps  ex- 
plains— could  I  possibly  propose 
to  her  parents  a  marriage  with 
Victor  f 

Both  young  men  were  slow  in 
answering  her. 

Gerard  looked  rather  gloomy, 
and  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
speak  at  all. 

'  I  should  think  you  might  do 
such  a  thing,'  said  L^n  at  last, 
as  his  elders  remained  silent  *  If 
Gerard  is  sure  that  he  means  it, 
because  we  would  rather  have 
him.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Marquise.  *You 
now  have  your  choice,  Gerard;  I 
have  done  nothing  yet.  You  may 
still  make  me  happy  by  taking 
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jouf  proper  place ;  but  I  say^this 
for  the  last  time,  my  son.' 

Gerard's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
floor,  while  his  mother  and  L6on 
watched  him  anxioosly.  His  he- 
sitation almost  brought  a  gleam 
of  hope  to  Madame  de  Maol^- 
Tiiar;  if  he  would  still  consent  to 
her  finding  a  wife  for  him,  she 
▼odd  gladly  give  np  the  Brye 
idea  once  more,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages. 'Her  face  fell,  and  L6on's, 
in  spite  of  himself,  brightened  a 
little,  when  Gerard  at  last  looked 
up  and  said, 

'I  have  told  yon,  mother;  I 
meant  it.  I  will  gladly  enter  into 
any  arrangement  for  Victor — any- 
thing yon  choose  to  do.' 

So  Gr^rard  shelved  himself. 
Perhaps,  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  doing  it  thns  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately, this  choice  of  an  obscure 
and  lonely  life,  without  a  profes- 
sion, without  any  great  interests, 
was  not  such  a  very  cheerful  thing* 
Bat  it  was  done,  and  Madame  de 
Manl^vrier  accepted  it  quietly. 
She  went  on  talking  to  the  two 
young  men  in  a  calm  business-like 
way  about  their  brother's  pro- 
spects. Gerard  recovered  his  spi- 
rits by  degrees,  and  L^on,  finding 
the  atmosphere  lighter  than  usual, 
talked  quite  boldly  about  Victor 
&nd  Fran^oise.  This  plan  seemed 
to  Gerard  strange  enough,  but  he 
did  not  say  so ;  he  only  said  cor- 
dially that  he  liked  and  admired 
Fian^oise. 

*Very  good  of  you,'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maul^vrier,  with  a  touch 
of  scorn.  '  As  for  me,  I  do  nei- 
^;  but  this  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency.  And  I  dare- 
^y  our  plans  will  fall  through, 
ifteralL  Did  you  not  hear  the 
Import  that  they  are  going  to  marry 
W  to  that  litUe  parvenu  Fleury, 
'j&e  of  the  richest  men  in  France  1 
^  they  have  got  that  into  their 
Wds,  a  Maullvrier  will  have  no 
fiance  at  alL' 


*  She  Will  not  marry  Fleury,' 
said  Gerard. 

'  She  appears  to  be  so  fanciful 
that  no  one  can  possibly  tell  what 
she  may  do,'  said  Madame  de 
Maullvrier.  'However,  I  shall 
find  out.' 

After  dismissing  her  sons,  she 
went  straight  to  the  Cur£,  and  told 
him  all  that  they  had  decided  to- 
gether. The  Gmi  felt  a  good  deal 
of  surprise  and  amusement,  but 
did  not  show  these  feelings,  and 
he  was  also  touched  by  the  sad- 
ness which  was  very  plainly  to  be 
read  under  all  her  straightfor- 
wardness. There  was  no  plea- 
sure in  arranging  things  for  Vic- 
tor ;  he  was  not  Gerard,  only  his 
unwelcome  substitute.  The  mo- 
ther had  never  wanted  any  child 
after  Gerard,  and  now  his  self- 
effacement  wounded  her  deeply; 
but  she  was  not  angry  with  him 
any  more,  and  all  she  said  was 
gentle  and  reasonable.  A  mo- 
therms  ambition  and  her  love  can- 
not always  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  favourite  child,  though  she 
would  like  to  have  it  so.  If  Ge- 
rard was  nobody  to  the  world  in 
general,  he  and  she  at  least  would 
never  be  parted,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  he  would  be  the  first  person 
at  Maullvrier. 

l^ow  that  the  Marquise  had 
made  np  her  mind  to  this  new 
course,  her  chief  difficulty  was 
how  to  open  fresh  communica- 
tions with  M.  de  Brye;  in  this 
the  Cur6  came  to  her  aid.  His 
Bishop,  with  whom  he  was  a  fa- 
vourite, having  heard  of  his  ill- 
ness,  had  just  asked  him  to  stay 
a  few  days  at  the  Evech6  at  Tour- 
lyon.  This  would  at  least  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  finding  out 
whether  there  was  really  any  talk 
in  the  town  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Brye's  marriage  ;  and  Madame 
de  Maullvrier  empowered  her  old 
friend,  if  he  found  the  way  clear, 
to  consult  the  girl's  family  as  to 
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these  new  views  of  hers.  As  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  Victor,  the 
person  most  interested,  woold 
have  been  left  in  ignorance  till 
everything  was  settled ;  but  L^n, 
having  also  consulted  the  Cur6, 
wrote  him  a  short  letter,  and  told 
him  what  was  going  on — certainly 
a  startling  letter  for  Victor  to  re- 
ceive. '  He  had  only  just  heard 
that  his  brother's  engagement  was 
broken  off. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Bishop 
of  Tourlyon  had  a  dinner-party,  at 
which  several  respectable  laymen 
of  the  town  were  present,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  clergy.  Among 
his  guests  was  the  Comte  de  Brye, 
who  was  surprised  to  meet  an  old 
acquaintance  there  in  the  shape 
of  the  Cur6  of  Maul6vrier.  They 
had  a  long  talk,  and  M.  de  Brye 
went  home  to  his  wife  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  He  bustled 
into  the  salon,  where  she  was 
sitting  up  for  him,  working  in 
dim  lamph'ght  with  a  rather 
gloomy  face. 

'Here  is  another  proposal  for 
that  troublesome  child,'  he  began. 
*  I  don't  know  what  you  will  say. 
There  are  awkwardnesses — ^it  is  a 
come-down  in  a  money  point  of 
view — but  if  she  will  not  have 
anything  to  say  to  Fleury — * 

Here  Monsieur  de  Brye  became 
aware  that  his  wife  was  making 
eager  angry  signs  to  check  his 
hurried  speech,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Fran9oise  got  up  and 
came  forward ;  she  had  been  sit- 
ting in  the  shadow  behind  her 
mother,  and  had  lately  been 
soolded,  if  one  might  judge  from 
her  air  of  sulky  weariness. 

'  No,  papa,  you  may  put  Mon- 
sieur de  Fleury  out  of  your  head,' 
she  said.  '  And  I  wish  you  would 
not  bring  me  any  more  proposals. 
I  want  to  go  into  a  convent.' 

'  Be  quiet,  Fran9oise,'  said  her 
mother  indignantly. 

*  Convent !  nonsense,  rubbish  !' 


said  M.  de  Brye.  *  You  wish  to 
break  your  old  father's  heart, 
then.  60  to  bed  this  minute; 
I  must  talk  to  your  mother.' 

VYou  had  better  let  me  stay 
and  hear  this  new  idea.  I  shall 
not  sleep  aU  night.' 

'  Ab  you  were  imprudent  enough 
to  mention  it  at  all,  my  fiiend,' 
said  Madame  de  Brye,  '  you  may 
as  well  go  OIL  It  is  true,  the 
child  will  only  be  kept  awake  by 
curiosity.  I  suppose  from  what 
you  say  the  offer  is  not  briUiant.' 

*  Well,  no,  not  exactly,'  said 
the  Comte.  *  To  tell  you  all  in  a 
few  words,  I  met  sev^al  pleasant 
men  at  the  Eveche,  and  among 
them  M.  le  Cure  of  Maulevrier.' 

'Mon  Dieu!'  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame de  Brye,  dropping  her 
needle,  while  Fran^oise  raised 
her  eyes  with  a  sudden  look  of 
interest. 

*  Yes,'  said  M.  de  Brye.  *  And 
he  was  talking  a  good  deal  to  me 
in  confidence  about  the  affairs  of 
the  Maul^vriers,  and  telling  me 
that  the  Marquise  has  determined 
to  make  an  entirely  new  arrange- 
ment— in  which  I  must  say  she 
shows  herself  a  more  sensible 
woman  than  I  expected.' 

'  But  that  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us,'  said  Madame  de 
Brye,  beginning  to  stitch  again. 

*  Wait  a  little,'  said  her  hus- 
band. He  looked  up  at  his 
daughter,  whose  large  grave  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  her 
lips  a  little  parted;  she  was 
listening  with  a  painful  eagerness, 
which  struck  M.  de  Brye  so 
much  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cough  and  hesitate  before  going 
on  with  his  story. 

'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Maulevriers,'  said  Madame  de 
Brye  rather  sharply. 

'  Bien  1  that  is  as  it  may  be. 
But  our  friend  Gerard  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  many,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  his  mother  is 
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going  to  change  all  her  arrange- 
meiits,  and  make  Victor  the 
eldest  son.  The  question  there- 
fore DOW  is — '  Monsieur  de  Brye 
glanced  again  at  his  daughteri  bat 
baldly  caught  the  expression  with 
which  she  received  this  news,  for 
she  just  then  turned  away  and 
went  back  to  her  low  chair  in  the 
dark  comer.  His  wife,  however, 
showed  quite  amazement  enough 
to  satisfy  him. 

''Victor!'  she  said,  and  again 
dropped  her  needle. 

*  Yes,  very  strange,  very  eccen- 
tric,' sidd  M.  de  Brye.  '  M.  le 
Cor^  himself  seemed  doubtful 
88  to  how  I  might  take  the  sug- 
gestion, but  he  made  it  with 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier's  author- 
ity. I  have  been  thinking  over 
all  our  acquaintances,  and  I  really 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  similar  case. 
But  it  is  not  unlike  our  fidend 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier — she  was 
always  originaL' 

'Fran9oi8e,'  said  Madame  de 
Biye, '  you  had  better  go  to  bed.' 

*  0  no,  maman,'  said  the  girl 
gently  from  her  comer,  with  a 
slight  uncertainty  in  her  voice. 
'  I  hope  you  will  let  me  stay  a 
little  longer.' 

Her  &ther  and  mother  were 
silent,  and  looked  at  each  other. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  new  tone  for 
Fanni,  who  generally,  when  these 
subjects  were  started,  was  cold, 
Bcomfol,  rebellious,  indifferent,  or 
dismally  resigned.  Poor  child  I 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Brye 
had  always  thought  Victor  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  brothers, 
and  now  it  seemed  as  if  Fanni 
had  agreed  with  them. 

^But  it  is  impossible!'  said 
Madame  de  Brye  at  last,  in  a  low 
voice.  'Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
cannot  really  mean— quite  absurd 
—impossible!  Don't  you  think  sol* 

'What  does  Fanni  thinkr  said 
M.  de  Brye. 

got  up,  and  stood  with 


downcast  eyes  at  the  back  of  her 
mother's  chair,  lifting  her  eye- 
lashes for  one  glance  at  her 
father. 

'  I  don't  see— why  it  should  be 
impossible,'  she  said  under  her 
breath. 

.  '  Victor  is  in  Paris,'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Brye.  '  But  I  believe 
our  friend  the  Gur6  has  his  au- 
thority too;  and  I  asked  him  to 
come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  and 
talk  it  over.' 

'Mon  Dieu!'  sighed  Madame 
de  Brye  once  more. 

It  is  possible  that,  with  all  her 
liking  for  Victor,  this  return  to 
the  old  path  struck  her  as  pro- 
foundly uninteresting. 

But  Fanni  apparently  did  not 
think  so.  She  came  round  with 
crimson  cheeks,  kissed  her  father 
and  mother,  and,  without  any 
more  curiosity,  went  quietly  away 
to  her  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

PAULINE  IN  THE  PARK. 

London  and  the  Park  were 
looking  their  brightest  and  most 
springlike  one  morning  at  the  end 
of  April,  when  two  young  people 
got  out  of  a  cab  at  Albert  Gate, 
and,  crossing  over,  strolled  up  and 
down  under  the  trees  watching 
the  riders.  They  were  both  good- 
looking  and  well  dressed.  The 
fair  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
girl  drew  many  eyes  upon  her, 
for  the  Park  was  fdlerthan  usual 
that  sunny  spring  day.  Her  com- 
panion was  insignificant  beside 
her;  not  that  he  thought  so  himself, 
for  he  evidently  felt  like  a  good 
specimen  of  a  London  young  man. 
For  some  time  they  were  rather 
silent;  both  looked  grave  and 
dreamy ;  only  now  and  then  she 
replied  carelessly  and  shortly  to 
some  remark  of  his.    Her  manner 
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did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  much; 
but  preseatly,  letuming  to  the 
subject  they  had  been  talking  of 
before,  he  said  to  her,     ^ 

'  So  you  think  it  awfully  dis- 
mal, do  youf 

'Well,  yes;  don't  you  f 

*  I  am  more  used  to  it,  you  see. 
Being  away  all  day,  and  not 
going  home  till  late,  with  plenty 
of  things  to  interest  one,  the  dif- 
fdrence  does  not  strike  one  so 
strongly.  Of  course  to  you,  com- 
ing from  such  a  different  house, 
and  stopping  there  all  day,  and 
seeing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
struggle,  it's  trying,  no  doubt 
You  feel  the  discomfort  that  mo- 
ther hides  from  us.' 

'Yes;  she  does  hide  it  from 
you,  Ralph,  as  much  as  she  pos- 
sibly can.  I  think  she  tries  too 
hard.  It  is  wearing  her  out.  Do 
you  notice  the  gray  hairs,  and  the 
lines  in  her  face  that  never  used 
to  be  there)'  ♦ 

'Still,  when  you  consider  her 
age,  it  was  almost  time  for  her  to 
begin  to  expect  them.' 

*  Nonsense  !  She  is  only  forty- 
five.' 

'  Well,  forty-five  !  That  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  half-way. 
Yes,  I've  noticed  them;  but  I 
don't  think  she  is  unhappy,  you 
know,  Polly.' 

'  You  would  never  see  it  if  she 
was.' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  saw  that  you 
vere  moping,  and  that  was  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  up  with  me 
to-day.  I  thought  it  would  do 
you  good  to  see  people,  and  to 
talk  about  it.  There  certainly  is 
no  room  for  that  at  home.' 

'  Thank  you.  No ;  indeed  there 
is  not.' 

'At  any  rate,  you  don't  see 
your  fellow-creatures  down  at 
Croome,'  said  Ealph,  looking 
about  him  with  satiaiaction. 
'  Shall  we  go  to  the  other  side,  or 
do  you  like  the  horses  best)' 


'  Let  us  stay  here,'  said  Paul- 
ine. 

They  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
and  their  talk  flagged  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  their  fellow-erea- 
tures,  riding  and  walking,  passed 
up  and  down,  and  more  and  more 
carriages  began  to  roll  along  the 
drive. 

'And  you  like  this)  Youofl^ii 
come  here  V  said  Pauline  to  her 
brother.  There  was  a  slight 
touch  of  wondering  contempt  in 
her  tone.  Pauline,  in  this  fit  of 
low  spirits,  was  forgetting  to  be 
amiable,  and  this  was  a  sad 
change  in  her ;  but  Ralph  did  not 
seem  to  notice  it  The  feunily 
misfortunes  had  apparently  done 
him  anything  but  harm ;  he  was 
more  manly,  more  modest,  and 
more  cheerfuL  It  was  evidently 
good  for  him  to  earn  his  own 
living, 

'  Now  and  then,  when  I  haye 
nothing  else  to  do,'  he  said. 

'You  like  standing  by,  and 
looking  at  society  over  a  fence  f 

'  0  come,  PoUy,  I  am  not  so 
proud  as  you.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  money.  I  haven't  got  it,  and 
they  have;  why  shouldn't  I  be 
amused  with  looking  at  themf 

'  Ahy  well,  people  feel  different- 
ly. I  should  hate  to  live  in  or 
near  London,  unless  I  was  rich, 
and  could  do  everything  that  other 
people  did.' 

'  That's  bosh.  What  can  other 
people's  doings  matter  to  yon) 
Thousands  of  these  people  wonld 
give  their  money  to  be  like  yoo,' 
said  Ralph,  suddenly  smiling  as 
he  looked  at  her. . 

'  They  would  like  to  have  such 
a  wonderful  possession  as  a  brother 
who  pays  compliments,  I  daresay,' 
said  Pauline,  smiling  in  her  tun. 
'  But  even  for  that,  my  dear,  they 
certainly  would  not  give  their 
money ;  and  when  you  are  a  year 
or  two  older  you  will  know  that 
very  welL' 
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I  don't  undervalue  money; 
never  did.  Bat  I  do  think  it 
possible  to  live  and  enjoy  one's 
self  without  such  a  great  lot  of  it.' 
'Not  in  London.' 
'Even  in  London,  I  think. 
Bat  after  all,  that  doesn't  concern 
you.  You  are  not  likely  to  live 
in  London  at  present' 

'No.  And  I  don't  want  to 
think  about  myself,  but  about 
father  and  mother.  I  do  wish 
they  had  more  to  live  upon.  He 
is  getting  anxious,  Ealph ;  and  if 
he  loses  his  dear  bright  spirits,  it 
will  be  worse  than  mother's  gray 
haii&  He  told  me  the  other  day 
that  publishers  were  not  an  en- 
couraging race  of  people.  Of 
conise  he  laughed ;  but  it  was  the 
fiist  time  I  had  heard  him  speak 
despondingly  about  those  things.' 
'  What  I  am  afraid  of  is,'  said 
Balph, '  that  he  will  take  to  print- 
ing these  books  at  his  own  risk. 
I  know  how  that  would  end.  We 
most  try  and  prevent  his  doing 
that,  at  all  costs.  I  think,  do 
yonknowy  Aunt  Lucia  might  help 
him  more  than  she  does.' 

Pauline  sighed.  '  Yes,'  she 
said, '  but  who  is  to  suggest  it  to 
her?  And  she  is  doing  enough 
for  us  already ;  she  has  got  me.' 

'Your  tone  of  voice  wouldn't 
giatify  her,'  said  Ealph.  '  That's 
not  much,  after  alL  You  don't 
cost  more  than  a  hundred  a  year, 
1  daresay.  You  eat  little  enough, 
you  want  no  ball- dresses  there  at 
Cioome,  and  this  is  the  first  jour- 
ziey  you've  had  since  last  summer — 
since  you  belonged  to  her,  in  fsuot. 
Bat  of  course  there's  the  future  to 
think  o£  It's  plain  that  she 
means  yon  to  be  her  heir.  So  I 
don't  think  you  need  complain, 
^ba.  Pauline.  You  will  be  the 
lichest  of  us  all  in  the  end,  and 
^heie  will  be  no  more  looking  at 
Mciety  over  a  fence,  as  you  de- 
acnbe  what  you  and  I  are  doing 

BOW.' 


'  Don't  flatter  yourself,'  said 
Pauline,  and  then  she  stopped 
short.  She  generally  was  careful 
to  avoid  the  subject  of  her  aimt's 
intentions,  being  aware  that  she 
did  not  wish  them  to  be  known. 
Sometimes  the  girl  wished  that 
she  did  not  know  them  herself ; 
the  consciousness  that  all  the  ease 
of  her  present  life  must  come  to  a 
sudden  end  one  day  hftd  some- 
thing souring  in  it,  something 
that  drove  away  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment, keeping  her  mind  restless 
as  to  the  future.  If  Aunt  Lucia 
would  have  left  things  uncertain, 
one  might  have  been  a  little  justi- 
fied in  enjoying  the  day  as  it 
passed,  and  even  in  building 
castles  for  days  to  come ;  but 
there  are  limits  to  self-deception, 
and  Pauline's  sharp  lesson  last 
year  had  left  her  with  a  larger 
share  of  cold  prudence  and 
anxiety.  Somehow,  too,  Aunt 
Lucia's  youth  made  her  feel  old. 
She  was  very  fond  of  her,  but 
their  natures  were  too  entirely 
different  for  real  sympathy;  the 
elder  woman's  romance  often 
made  the  younger  one  smile. 

'  "Who  will  be,  if  you  are  not  V 
said  Balph,  pursuing  his  argu- 
ment. 

'  How  can  I  tell  V  said  Pauline 
evasively. 

'Not  Dunstan,  surely  1  Ey 
the  bye,  how  is  he  getting  on  now 
at  Croomel  Has  he  quite  got 
over  his  notion  of  going  back  to 
the  north  V 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,  for  the  pre- 
sent.' 

'  I  wonder  Aunt  Lucia  troubles 
herself  to  keep  him.  Wasn't  he 
very  nearly  off  in  the  autumn? 
She  wrote  a  mad  sort  of  letter  to 
father  about  the  living.' 

'  I  believe  he  did  mean  to  go 
then,'  Pauline  answered.  'But 
she  found  she  could  not  do  with- 
out him,  and  he  came  back  again 
after    a  few  weeks.      She    likes 
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him  better   than    anybody,  you 
know.' 

'  Well,  I  daresay  he  is  not  a 
bad  fellow,'  said  Halph  kindly. 
'Only  I  hate  affectation,  and  I 
don't  see  the  sense  of  a  parson 
trying  to  look  like  other  men — 
which  he  never  succeeds  in  doing, 
by  the  bye.  Ben  Danstan  wouldn't 
look  like  a  la3rman  if  he  dressed 
himself  all  in  blue.  Well,  Philip 
thinks  there  is  nobody  like  him, 
and  I  suppose  he  is  a  good  man, 
but  he's  not  the  man  to  have 
Croome.  Tou  don't  mean  to  say 
you  think  that  likely  Y 

*  Anything  is  likely.  You 
know  Aunt  Lucia.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  tries  to  get 
round'  her  V 

*  No ;  most  certainly  not.  He 
is  perfectly  honest  and  perfectly 
unworldly,' Pauline  answered,  with 
earnestness. 

She  felt  it  necessary  to  do  Ben 
full  justice,  the  more  that  he  had 
been  a  cause  of  vexation  to  her 
all  through  that  winter.  Miss 
Mowbray,  with  a  curious  quiet 
obstinacy,  which  lay  underneath 
all  her  whims,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  give  up  a  pet 
project,  unless  it  was  driven  off 
by  a  more  attractive  one,  had  no 
sooner  realised  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness and  absurdity  of  Pauline's 
French  love-affair  than  she  de- 
termined, in  her  own  mind,  to 
keep  Ben  at  Croome.  By  some 
arguments  she  prevailed  over  his 
stubbornness,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  so  great  as  hers,  and  persuaded 
him  to  remain  Eector  of  Croome ; 
so  after  a  few  weeks'  absence,  as 
Pauline  told  her  brother,  he  came 
back  again.  They  once  more  saw 
each  other  constantly ;  this  could 
not  be  helped,  though  Ben  was 
very  stiff  at  first,  and  avoided  the 
Court  as  much  as  possible.  Paul- 
ine had  no  reason  to  complain 
that  he  teased  her,  or  that  his 
manner  to  her  was  not  just  as 


quiet  and  indifferent  as  hers  to 
him ;  but  of  course  she  knew  veiy 
well  that  he  and  Aunt  Lucia  had 
the  same  thing  in  their  heads 
always;  and  does  not  one  see 
every  day  in  the  world  how  an 
idea  that  is  at  first  scouted  as 
odious  smooths  down  its  ugly 
points  in  time?  how  its  attiac- 
tions,  such  as  they  are,  come 
into  fuller  view,  so  that  the  im- 
possible becomes  possible)  Miss 
Mowbray  knew  the  world  better 
than  either  Ben  or  Pauline ;  she 
knew,  alas,  though  she  hardly 
told  herself  the  sad  worldly  truth, 
that,  as  long  as  a  golden  light 
shone  from  her  on  Ben,  his  chance 
was  improving  every  day. 

Happy  as  she  was  with  Aunt 
Luda,  Pauline  would  gladly  have 
escaped  from  Croome  any  time  in 
that  winter;  but  she  had  nowheie 
else  to  go.  She  wished,  to  live  at 
home,  and  when  her  aunt  sent 
her  there  for  a  month's  visit  in 
the  spring,  she  came,  hoping  that 
her  father  and  mother  would  not 
consent  to  part  with  her  agaixL 
But  she  soon  found  that  another 
useless  person  would  be  a  burden 
on  the  household,  whose  strug- 
gling existence,  a  kind  of  life  she 
had  never  realised  till  now,  made 
her  miserable ;  she  saw  that  she 
was  helpless,  and  must  go  patiently 
back  to  Croome.  She  asked  her 
mother  one  day  if  there  was  no 
work,  nothing  that  she  could  do 
to  help  them.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
kissed  her,  and  stroked  her  fair 
head. 

'No,  darling,'  she  said;  'it is 
a  comfort  and  help  for  us  to  think 
of  you  quite  safe  and  happy  with 
Aunt  Lucia;  she  knows  how 
grateful  we  are.  We  only  want 
to  see  you  strong  and  contented. 
The  others  are  good  children, 
and  we  are  all  very  happy  toge- 
ther.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Mowbray,  no  doubt, 
deceived  herself  as  to  the  fntniei 
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and  as  to  the  amount  of  gratitude 
owed  to  Aunt  Lucia ;  but  Paul- 
ine could  say  nothing  about  that. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  Croome 
Court,  was  plainly  her  home. 

If  Balph  and  Pauline  had  not 
been  frery  much  interested  in 
their  own  afbirs,  tbey  might  have 
noticed  a  tall  young  man,  dark, 
pale,  grave,  and  dignified,  who 
came  walking  slowly  along  under 
those  same  trees.  If  they  had 
not  sat  down  when  they  did  they 
must  have  met  him  face  to  face. 
As  it  was,  he  lifted  his  eyes,  saw 
Pauline  as  she  turned  out  of  the 
path,  and  quietly  moved  away 
behind  the  trees  to  avoid  her. 
Then  he  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  background,  watching  those 
two  as  they  sat  and  talked  to- 
gether. It  is  probable  that  all 
the  people  there,  except  Halph 
and  Pauline,  noticed  him,  and 
even  in  a  place  so  public  and 
cosmopolitan  wondered  who  he 
was.  The  Marquis  de  Maul^- 
vrier  was  not  dressed  like  a  Lon- 
don dandy,  or  quite  like  a  young 
Englishman  at  all.  There  was 
something  stately  and  graceful 
about  him,  an  old-fashioned  air, 
perhaps,  with  a  little  additional 
ati&ess  owing  to  this  new  and 
nBcongenial  country.  With  his 
dark  eyes  and  his  solemnity,  he 
looked  Hke  a  Spanish  grandee ;  he 
might  have  been  a  wandering 
prince  in  more  romantic  days 
than  ours. 

But  one  knows  that  poor 
Gerard,  in  spite  of  bis  imposing 
looks,  was  only  a  restless  and 
lonely  and  disappointed  man. 
He  had  no  hope,  no  future.  He 
had  come  to  England  after  the 
long  dismal  winter  at  Maul^vrier, 
chiefly  at  his  mother's  wish,  for 
she  was  almost  frightened  by  his 
daily  melancholy.  She  knew, 
and  so  did  he,  that  the  Mowbrays 
had  lived  tea  away  in  the  west, 
and  he  came  without  any  idea  of 


seeking  them  out,   or  of   going 
anywhere  beyond  London. 

'One  ought  to  see  London,' 
said  the  Marquise,  and  Gerard 
agreed  with  her. 

He  had  now  been  in  London 
twenty-four  hours,  had  looked 
about  him,  had  decided  that  it  was 
hopelessly  inferior  to  Paris ;  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back 
the  next  day  and  run  down  to 
Biarritz,  where  he  might  find  a 
few  old  acquaintances.  In  London 
he  was  alone :  his  mother  had 
ordered  him  to  pay  visits  to  two 
or  three  French  people,  old 
friends  of  his  father's;  but  he 
felt  disinclined  to  do  anything 
that  would  keep  him  longer  in 
the  country.  •  He  was  quite  sure 
that  England  was  an  odious  coun- 
try; he  saw  no  one  that  re- 
minded him  in  the  least  of  Mr. 
Mowbray,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
once  felt  inclined  to  like  all  Eng- 
lishmen; and  he  had  strolled 
into  the  Park  that  morning  in 
search  of  quietness  and  £resh  air, 
thinking  he  would  see  no  one 
so  early.  Being  disappointed,  he 
was  trying  to  make  his  way  past 
all  these  people,  to  find,  if  possi- 
ble, some  part  of  the  Park  where 
one  might  walk  alone,  when  Paul- 
ine Mowbray  and  her  com- 
panion came  towards  him,  and 
turned  out  of  the  path  to  sit  down 
in  the  pleasant  shade. 

*  She  is  married  !'  was  the  im- 
mediate thought  of  the  French- 
man. 'And  lately,  too;  for  see 
how  much  they  have  to  say  to 
each  other  1  He  is  very  young — 
only  a  boy — rich,  no  doubt,  or 
they  could  not  have  married,  for 
I  suppose  her  father  could  give 
her  nothing.  Ah,  she  is  not 
happy ;  she  is  discontented,  she 
hardly  smiles  as  she  talks  to  hinu 
No  wonder ;  he  is  a  wretched  in- 
different boy;  he  looks  more  at 
the  horses  than  at  her.' 

Poor  Balph  did  not  know  how 
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haidly  He  was  beiog  criiiciBed  by 
the  dark  figure  in  the  background, 
who,  all  the  time  that  he  and 
Pauline  sat'  there  talking,  was 
within  sight  of  them,  though 
never  yeiy  near.  Gerard's  mis- 
take would  have  struck  him  as 
ridiculous,  yet  it  was  not;  for 
certainly  a  girl  like  Pauline  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  go  out 
in  Pans  with  no  companion  but 
her  brother.  Besides,  last  year, 
Pauline  had  always  talked  of  her 
brothers  as  schoolboys,  which 
they  then  were,  Ealph  having 
grown  up  suddenly;  and  there 
was  no  family  likeness  between 
her  fair  self  and  the  dark  obsti- 
nate featurei^  of  Ealph.  Gerard's 
mistake  was  most  natural  and 
reasonable. 

The  next  question  in  his  mind 
was,  ought  he  to  go  and  speak  to 
her  7  She  had  not  seen  hun,  and 
the  nmtter  was  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.  He  did  not  think  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her.  It  must 
be  painful.  He  had  forgotten 
nothing,  and  a  certain  psdeness 
and  depression  that  he  saw  in  her 
seemed  to  say  that  she  also  had  a 
memory.  J£  she  had  been  bloom- 
ing, contented,  laughing,  and 
happy ;  if  he  could  have  felt  sure 
that  his  presence  or  absence 
would  make  no  difference  to  her, 
that  the  dark  boy's  victory  was 
secure,  that  no  old  love  could 
have  power  to  throw  a  shadow, 
then  Gerard  thought  he  might 
have  gone  up  and  talked  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  strength  of  the 
old  acquaintance.  Her  indiffer- 
ence would  have  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  seem  indifferent  too.  This 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  feelings. 
The  longer  he  watched  her,  sit- 
ting beside  the  young  man  under 
the  trees  yonder,  the  less  calm 
he  became.  He  knew  that  on 
his  side,  at  least,  the  old  love  had 
only  slept,  and  that  the  sight  of 
her    had    already  roused    it    to 


strong  and  painful  life  again.  He 
was  half  angiy  with  her — ^most 
unreasonably — ^forgetting  that  if 
Fran^iae  de  Brye  had  been  as 
resigned  a&  himself,  he  would  have 
been  married  long  ago. 

On  the  whole,  it  became  eveiy 
moment  more  difficult  to  go  and 
present  himself  to  Pauline,  whose 
new  name  even  was  unknown  to 
him;  and  he  lingered  about  in 
his  indecision  till  she  settled  the 
question  by  getting  up  and  walk- 
ing away  rather  quickly  with  her 
companion. 

Monsieur  de  Maulivrier  fol- 
lowed them  a  little  distance,  bat 
she  never  looked  round*  They 
crossed  the  road,  and  were  soon 
lost  to  sight  behind  carnages  and 
people^ 

He  presently  went  back  to  his 
hotel,  and  spent  most  of  the  after- 
noon walking  up  and  down  his 
room,  now  bitterly  regretting  that 
he  had  not  spoken  to  her.  He 
had  come  to  London  with  no 
hopes,  no  projects  connected  with 
her.  He  knew  that  her  home 
was  a  long  way  off,  and  had  never 
for  a  moment  expected  to  see  her. 
Ever  since  they  parted,  that  morn- 
ing at  Maul^vrier,  he  had  known 
that  the  affair  was  hopeless  and 
at  an  end.  He  was  no  more  able 
to  marry  her  now  than  when  he 
had  been  engaged  to  Fran9oise  de 
Brye ;  yet  he  had  never  thought 
seriously  of  her  marrying  any  one 
else,  and  this  discovery  was  a 
horrid  shock  to  him.  Still,  he 
had  been  a  fool  not  to  speak 
to  her;  for  he  must  positirely 
know  who  the  dark  fellow  was, 
where  she  liyed,  whether  she  was 
happy.  He  could  not  go  back  to 
France  in  this  tantalising  state  of 
uncertainty. 

Then  he  thought  of  her  father, 
who  had  always  been  so  Mendly 
to  him.  He  had  his  address  at 
Cleeve.  Kow  that  Pauline  was 
married,  and  in  London,  there 
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oonld  be  no  hann  in  going  down 
to  Cleeye  and  paying  a  yiait  to 
Mr.  Mowbray.  One  would  see 
the  beantiM  West  of  England, 
which  the  Mowbiays  need  to  talk 
of  80  affectionately ;  one  would 
heer  all  the  trath  about  eyeiy- 

'I  willgoto-moiTow/  the  Mar- 
qiais  decided  with  himselH 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

AN  AFTEBNOON  AT  CLEBVE. 

Cboome  was  not  an  easy  place 
to  approach  by  railway.  Few 
tiains  stopped  at  its  little  way- 
aide  station  9  and  for  these  one 
generally  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
at  ClecTe. 

Pauline  knew  that  she  would 
haye  quite  two  hours  to  '  wait 
there  when  she  returned  to  Aunt 
Locia^  the  day  but  one  after  her 
walk  with  Balph  in  the  Park. 
She  was  not  at  all  happy.  She 
knew  that  her  father  and  mother, 
Hke  Balph,  were  satisfied  in  their 
minds  about  her  future,  and 
thought  that  her  aunt  had  adopt- 
ed her,  in  the  most  generous  sense 
of  the  word.  Paulbe  felt  ihat 
they  were  a  little  unreasonable, 
and  wished  to  undeceive  them; 
but  this  was  difficult  without  tell- 
ing them  all  she  knew ;  and  it 
Beamed  cruel,  besides^  to  take 
away  the  one  bright  gleam  of 
good  fortune  which  cheered  their 
Hves  now. 

Pauline  was  not  at  all  of  ahard 
or  an  enduring  disposition;  she 
neither  liked  to  bear  pain  herself, 
nor  to  give  it  to  other  people; 
she  had  a  way  of  making  life 
liveable  by  looking  out  for  com- 
pensations, and  driving  disagree- 
able facts  out  of  her  h€»d.  Much 
S8  she  loved  her  own  people,  the 
month  spent  with  them  had  been 
s^^tiemely  depressing;    ahe  had 


felt  her  own  helplessness,  and 
certainly  did  not  think  less  of 
money  £rom  being  con&onted  with 
the  want  of  it. 

^ow  she  was  going  back  to 
Aunt  Lucia  and  Croome,  and — ^to 
be  quite  truthful  about  Pauline — 
the  further  the  train  carried  her 
from  London,  the  nearer  she  came 
to  those  quiet  regions  of  the  west, 
the  more  she  succeeded  in  com- 
forting herself  in  reasoning  out 
the  lesson  that  one  must  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  take  content- 
edly what  life  offered  one,  even  if 
it  was  not^  and  never  could  be, 
what  one  would  have  chosen  for 
one's  self. 

'After  all,  as  I'm  not  a  boy,  and 
can't  work,  this  is  better  for  us 
all  than  my  living  at  home,'  Paul- 
ine told  herself.  *  As  to  what  is 
to  come— why,  nobody  knows.' 

This  conclusion  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  slight  mental 
shrug.  There  had  always  been 
visible  in  Pauline's  character  a 
mixture  of  her  father's  sentiment 
and  her  mother's  common  sense. 
Last  year  the  first  had  reigned 
supreme,  and  having  made  a  sad 
failure,  seemed  now,  perhaps  wise- 
ly,  to  have  given  up  the  reins  to 
the  other.  But  Pauline  had  not; 
all  her  mother's  good  qualities, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  lazy  selfish- 
ness which  some  people  mistake 
for  prudence. 

However,  poor  girl,  she  felt 
tolerably  lonely  when  the  train 
drew  up  at  Gleeve  station,  where, 
in  old  days,  two  or  three  bright 
faces  would  have  been  watching 
for  her.  Her  aunt  had  talked  of 
sending  a  maid  to  meet  her,  but 
Pauline  could  not  even  see  the 
maid,  as  she  looked  up  and  down 
the  platform.  Her  new  philo- 
sophy was  immediately  tried, 
however,  by  the  sight  of  a  familiar 
&ce,  and  proved  itself  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

When  Ben  Dunstan  came  for- 
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ward,  she  met  him  with  a  smile, 
on  which  his  steady  gravity  re- 
lazed  at  once.  Of  course  Pauline 
did  not  care  to  see  him,  but  she 
was  a  little  glad  to  see  any  one 
who  certainly  cared  to  see  her.  It 
is  an  old  story,  and  the  only  ex- 
planation of  many  arrangements 
in  this  life. 

'Here  you  are!*  said  Ben.  'How 
did  you  leave  them  all  at  Sand- 
ridge  f 

*  Very  weU,  thank  you/  Pauline 
answered  cheerfully.  '  Have  you 
seen  Bay  auy where?  My  aunt 
said  she  would  send  her  to  meet 
me.' 

'She  is  not  come;  she  had  a 
headache/  said  Ben. 

'  One  of  her  bad  headaches,  poor 
thing  I' 

'Yesterday,  yes.  I  was  there 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  your  aunt 
was  in  a  fuss,  I  told  her  I  must  be 
in  Cleeve  to-day,  and  could  meet 
you  and  see  to  your  luggage.  Are 
those  your  things  1  Western  line, 
4.5/  said  Ben  to  the  porter,  who 
came  up  touching  his  cap  in  recog- 
nition of  Pauline. 

'How  horrid  it  is  to  wait  so 
long  !'  she  remarked.  '  I  suppose 
I  had  better  go  and  see  somebody 
— Mrs.  Marsh  or  Mrs.  Lawrence.' 

'  Miss  Mowbray  supposed  you 
would  do  something  of  that  kind,' 
said  Ben.  '  Tou  would  tell  them 
about  the  fashions,  she  said ;  she 
talked  about  the  shops  in  Bond 
Street,  and  said  you  would  be  able 
to  describe  them.  And  of  course 
poor  old  Mrs.  Lawrence  can  see 
nothing  for  herself.' 

'The  shops,  the  fashions!  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, so'  I  won't  go  to  her/  a^d 
Pauline  rebelliously. 

'What,  you  haven't  been  in 
Bond  Street?  Well,  but  you 
know,  down  here,  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  come  back  very  brilliant 
from  London.  We  sit  round  and 
hang  upon  their  words.' 


'  You  will  find  it  a  sad  wasteof 
time  for  once,'  said  Pauline,  smil- 
ing. 

'Are  you  very  sorry  to  come 

backf    said   Ben,  in  a  different 
tone. 

'  No,'  she  said, '  I  believe  I  am 
rather  glad.   I  don't  like  London.' 

'That  seems  odd;  but  yonr 
atint  will  be  pleased/  said  BexL 
'  It  is  extraordinary  to  hear  an  in- 
telligent person  talk  as  she  does. 
Instead  of  being  proud  of  London, 
she  almost  seems  to  despise  it' 

'  Yes ;  I  agree  with  her — I  de- 
spise it,'  said  Pauline.  'Not 
exactly,  though;  I  believe  my 
feeling  is  envy.  Balph  took  me 
into  the  Park  on  Tuesday,  and 
was  surprised  because  I  did  not 
like  looking  at  smarter  people 
than  myself.' 

'Waste  and  show — of  course 
not.' 

'  No,  not  at  alL  I  should  have 
liked  to  share  in  the  waste  and 
show,  and  was  angry  because  I 
could  not.' 

Pauline  talked  away,  rather 
happy  in  her  grumblings,  and  not 
caring  in  the  least  what  impres- 
sion she  made  on  Ben  Dunstan. 
They  were  now  walking  together 
up  the  shady  road  outside  the 
station  which  led  into  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Cleeve. 

'  Pity  you  came  away  so  soon/ 
he  said  gravely.  'You  should 
have  taken  a  good  long  course  of 
Park  when  you  were  about  it 
But  I  did  not  mean  that  part  of 
the  business,  you  know.  I  was 
thinking  more  of  the  East  End, 
and  all  the  splendid  work  they  do 
in  London.  Society  is  nothing 
to  me.' 

'  It  would  be  everything  to  me, 
if  I  could  really  enjoy  it,'  said 
Pauline. 

'Mrs.  Marsh  will  sympathise 
with  you/  said  Ben.  'I  hare 
heard  her  say  the  same  thing. 
She  is  banished  and  wasted  down 
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here.  This  is  her  comer,  is  it 
notf    So  I'll  leave  yon.' 

'Good-bye/ said  Pauline.  He 
had  spoken  rather  rudely,  and 
now  vanished  suddenly ;  yet  she 
had  not  felt  angry,  and  was  sorry 
tint  he  chose  to  go. 

'  What  a  hear  he  is !'  she  said 
to  herself,  half-smiling ;  and  then 
she  looked  along  Mn,  Marsh's 
load. 

It  was  dusty  and  sunny ;  the 
Kttd  mto  the  town  was  much 
pleasanter.  It  would  be  a  bore 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  Marsh — a  kind 
Btapid  old  woman,  an  admiral's 
widow,  who  thought  herself  a 
great  person,  and  was  generally 
made  a  fuss  with  at  Cleeve.  But 
Atmt  Lucia  and  Ben,  apparently, 
had  settled  that  Pauline  was  to 
spend  her  afternoon  thus.  She 
felt  tired  and  resigned,  and  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do ;  and 
she  began  walking  very  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Marsh. 

There  were,  of  course,  plenty 
more  acquaintances  in  Cleeve; 
hut  they  lived  scattered  here  and 
thoe,  and  most  of  them  a  long 
way  from  the  station:  also  Mrs. 
Maish  was  the  most  harmless. 
She  had  been  very  kind  to  the 
Mowbray  boys  and  girls  in  the 
old  days,  and  Pauline  felt  more 
inclined  to  confront  one  quiet  old 
lady  than  a  number  of  talking 
questioning  young  people;  yet 
she  wished  much  more  to  avoid 
eyery  one. 

She  had  not  parted  from  Ben 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
when  a  step  behind  her  turned 
out  to  he  his,  and  his  gruff  voice 
sounded  at  her  shoulder. 

'  Yon  have  a  headache,  haven't 
yonf  he  said. 

*  No— yes — I  think  not,'  said 
Pauline  vaguely.  'I  shall  have 
one  very  soon.  Are  you  coming 
to  Mts.  Marsh,  tool* 

*  Not  I ;  but  it  struck  me  you 
ought  like  to  do  something  else. 


Would  you  care  to  walk  up  to  the 
Point)  I  thought  of  going  there, 
just  to  see  the  Lodge  and  all  the 
old  place  again ;  but  perhaps  you 
would  rather  not.' 

Pauline  hesitated  a  moment. 
He  stood  looking  at  her,  gravely 
waiting  for  her  answer. 

<I  should  like  it  very  much,' 
she  said  at  last;  'only  don't 
make  me  talk  when  we  are  up 
there.' 

'  No,'  said  Ben. 

He  was  not  exactly  surprised 
that,  having  said  this,  she  talked 
of  her  own  accord  all  the  way — 
along  the  green  path  outside  the 
town,  between  its  gardens  and  the 
sea ;  then  through  the  lane  where 
the  tall  hedgerow  elms  were  com- 
ing into  leaf;  then  upon  the  slop- 
ing down,  the  rough  familiar  path 
leading  under  fruit-trees  in  white 
and  pink — the  short  cut  to  the 
Lodge  garden  which  the  young 
Mowbrays  had  made  for  them- 
selves. 

A  little  wind  was  blowing  out 
at  sea — they  could  hear  the  waves 
splashing  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  down  broke  into  gray  cliff— 
and  the  pine-wood  beyond,  high 
above  their  heads,  was  singing 
sadly  to  the  breeze ;  but  they  were 
sheltered,  and  felt  nothing  but  the 
sweet  freshness  of  the  air.  It 
seemed  to  Pauline  that  she  had 
not  breathed  such  air  for  years ; 
not  since  she  was  a  girl,  such  a 
very  long  time  ago.  She  felt  her- 
self quite  an  old  and  worldly 
woman  now.  A  pity ;  and  these 
dear  old  walks  seemed  to  say  so ; 
but  was  it  one's  own  fault,  after 
allt  They  skirted  the  wall  of 
the  garden,  now  strangers'  ground, 
and  climbed  up  into  the  pine-wood 
on  their  way  to  the  Point.  Ben 
was  not  at  idl  an  aggressive  com- 
panion; he  did  not  ask  many 
questions,  and  Pauline  did  not 
think  of  him  much  as  she  talked 
to  him.     She  told  him  a  great 
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deal  abont  her  father  and  mother, 
about  their  little  home  at  Sand- 
ridge,  about  the  children  and  all 
their  doings.  Ealph  would  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  himself 
reckoned  among  the  children. 
There  was  a  kind  of  sad  pleasure 
in  telling  this  history  to  any  one 
who  knew  them  all  so  well,  and 
by  his  goodness  to  Philip  had 
earned  a  real  interest  in  thenu 
Not  that  Ben  was  very  sympathis- 
ing; he  evidently  thought  it  no 
great  hardship  to  live  in  a  small 
house  and  consider  one's  pence, 
and  bestow  some  thought  on  legs 
of  mutton;  but  Pauline  had  an 
instinct  that  his  hardness  was 
more  in  theory  than  in  practice, 
and  she  talked  to  him  in  a  way 
that  made  Ben  secretly  happy. 
It  seemed  almost  as  if  both  of 
them  had  forgotten  his  rash  and 
ill-advised  behaviour  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  for  this  might  have  been 
the  old  time  before  Pauline  went 
to  France,  except  that  Ben  was 
more  grave,  matter-of-fact,  and 
even  grampy.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, his  quiet  unsenti- 
mental manner  made  it  easier  to 
get  on  with  him.  The  few  ques- 
tions he  asked  were  practical  ones, 
about  the  boys,  and  about  Mr. 
Mowbray's  books  under  their 
business  aspect.  Pauline  told 
him  all  she  thought  and  feared, 
and  he  spoke  hopefully  :  the  boys 
were  good  boys,  and  Mr.  Mow- 
bray had  real  talent,  which  would 
no  doubt  soon  be  recognised. 

'He's  not  like  me,'  said  Ben. 
'  If  the  Bishop  was  to  put  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  me,  I  should  have 
to  dig  in  the  fields.  I  couldn't 
write  a  book  to  save  my  life.' 

'Have  you  been  quarrelling 
with  the  Bishop  V  said  Pauline,  a 
little  absently. 

*  No ;  but  I  may,  one  of  these 
days.' 

They  both  became  silent  as 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff, 


and  were  blown  by  the  breeze, 
and  looked  out,  and  saw  the 
*  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow 
sea.'  One  or  two  islands,  or 
rather  rocks,  were  faintly  shadow- 
ed in  the  distance ;  the  old  child- 
ish feeling  of  magic  and  mystery 
came  over  Pauline  as  she  gazed 
across  the  water. 

Ben  walked  a  little  way  farther 
on,  leaving  her  alone  on  the  high 
point ;  he,  too,  remembered  the 
merry  voices  that  used  to  shout 
there;  and  he  remembered, with 
a  tenderness  betrayed  to  no  one, 
thataffcemoonlast  summerwhenhe 
came  up  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
found  herljring  on  cushions  in  the 
midst  of  the  children,softandgentle 
and  smiling,  with  a  smile  even  for 
him,  by  which  he  had  been  fool 
enough  to  feel  very  much  en- 
couraged. He  could  not  quite 
understand  her  now,  and  in  his 
private  opinion  it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  to  live  with 
her  own  family  and  share  their 
troubles. 

'  There  is  something  wrong  with 
her,'  thought  Ben.  '  She  is  not 
contented.  Perhaps  some  day 
she  may  change  her  mind— even 
yel^' 

He  turned  round  to  look  at 
her,  and  saw  that  she  was  coming 
towards  him,  so  he  hurried  up  the 
hill  to  meet  her. 

'It  is  very  pretty,'  she  said; 
'  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  here. 
Shall  we  go  back  to  the  town)  I 
am  afiraid  I  am  boring  yon  very 
much.' 

*No,  you  are  not,'  said  Ben. 
' Tired  of  it,  are  youl  Well,  let 
us  go  down.' 

As  they  walked  back  she  be- 
gan to  talk  about  her  aunt,  asking 
if  she  had  missed  her  mudL 

'Of  course,'  said  Ben,  in  his 
driest  tone. 

'  Has  she  told  you  so?' 

'  Yes,  ft  dozen  times.' 

Pauline  glanced  at  him  with  a 
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kogh  in  her  eyes.  If  he  had 
beeai  anjhody  eke  she  might  have 
asked  him  if  he  was  jealous ;  but, 
after  all,  Ben  had  set  up  a  barrier 
hj  his  foolishness  in  the  autumn ; 
it  was  impossible  to  be  quite  so 
easQj  intimate  now.  This  was 
imfortonate,  for  he  was  a  good 
creature — an  excellent  creature — 
Miss  Pauline  Mowbray  assured 
herself. 

In  the  wood^  as  they  went 
down,  they  met  a  woman,  who 
greeted  Pauline  cordially.  She 
yna  the  old  gardener's  wife  at  the 
Lodge. 

'  Well  now,'  she  said, '  it's  funny 
as  things  should  happen  like  Una. 
Yesterday  evening,  a  good  bit 
kter  than  this,  who  should  I  meet 
bat  a  young  gentleman  at  this 
Tery  spot  He  was  wandering 
about  lost-like,  and  asked  me  the 
▼ay  back  to  the  town.  I  made 
shSt  to  understand  him,  but  it 
wasn't  that  easy,  for  he  was  a 
foreigner.' 

'Foreigners  don't  come  here 
yeiy  often,  do  they,  Mrs.  Sel- 
wood?  I  remember  a  Gkrman 
once,'  said  Pauline. 

'Do  you,  miss?  Well,  this 
was  a  Frenchman,  dnd  knew  the 
master,  and  was  inquiring  after 
him.  But  it  seemed  he'd  heard 
in  the  town  that  the  master  was 
gone  away,  so  he  hadn't  been  to 
the  house,  but  was  walking  about 
here  to  pass  the  time-like.  I 
don't  think  he  was  after  no  mis- 
chief, though  my  husband  said 
maybe  he  was ;  but  French  or  no 
French,  he  was  a  gentleman,  if 
erer  1  see  one.' 

Pauline  was  now  listening  in- 
tently to  Mrs.  Selwood.  There 
stood  the  good  woman  in  her 
white  apron,  her  broad  smiling 
£u»  and  honest  gray  eyes  under  a 
dean  sun-bonnet,  speaking  slowly 
in  her  sweet  west-country  tones. 
Pauline  had  turned  a  little  pale 
u  she  listened.    Ben,  standing 


behind  her,  looked  stolidly  grave, 
as  usual ;  but  his  ears  were  wide 
open,  and  in  his  heart  he  was 
quite  ready  to  second  good  gar- 
dener Selwood.  The  shadows 
moved  and  played  on  the  red 
ground,  for  the  breeze  was  getting 
up  now,  and  the  pine-tops  were 
rushing  like  waves  and  singing  in 
the  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  8TRANGEB. 

That  morning  Miss  Mowbray 
was  stepping  about  her  garden  in 
the  sunshine.  One  could  not  say 
that  she  wcUked  in  her  garden; 
the  expression  would  be  far  too 
prosaic  for  her.  She  had  a  way 
of  moving  lightly,  with  her  pretty 
figure  erect  and  her  head  high,  as 
if  she  rather  despised  the  earth 
that  carried  her.  Thus  she  ram- 
bled here  find  there,  from  trees  to 
flowers,  from  lawn  to  greenhouses, 
giving  her  fanciful  orders  every- 
where, with  her  scissors  in  one 
hand  and  a  largo  parasol  in  the 
other.  She  was  happy  that  morn- 
ing, for  Pauline  was  coming  back, 
and  she  had  missed  her  very  much 
during  the  month  she  was  away. 
The  house  must  be  filled  witii 
flowers  to  welcome  her. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  ratherpleased 
and  amused  at  the  stroke  of  policy 
— was  it  her  own  or  Ben's  1 — ^which 
had  sent  him  to  meet  Pauline  at 
Cleeve  and  to  make  himself  use- 
ful to  her.  Poor  old  Ray's  head- 
ache had  not  come  in  so  badly 
this  time  as  it  generally  did. 

In'  the  course  of  her  wander- 
ings Miss  Mowbray  strayed  into 
the  hall  to  fetch  a  basket,  and 
coming  out  again  upon  the  lawn, 
saw  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  which 
was  opposite  the  house,  under  the 
shade  of  some  tall  elm-trees. 

Croome  Court  was  looking  its 
best  that  morning;  sunshine  al- 
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1  pale  and  graceful  festoons  of 
uia,  1&7  in  the  full,  still, 
I  Bonshine,  as  solid  in  its 
ity  as  its  mistress  was  ethe- 
in  hers ;   the  great  trees  on 

side  rose  high  above  the 
uneys,  they  and  thoir  sha- 
B  all  a  fine  graceful  tracety, 
B  beantiful  than  heavy  foU- 
;  the  looks  made  a  sleepy 
e  about  tbeii  high  houses, 
else  was  so  still  that  the  rip- 
g  splash  of  the  stream,  under 
arches  of  the  old  stons  bridge 
zh  carried  the  road  across  it, 
d  be  plainly  heard  as  one 
d    at  the   house-door.      The 

was  not  working,  and  there 

no  other  sound  about  the 
rt  except  the  occasional  pass- 

of  wheels,  and  the  footsteps 
ome  one  who,  like  this  stran- 
came  down  the  hill  and  over 

bridge  on  his  way  from  the 
ion  half  a  mile  off. 
lisa  Mowbray  paused ;  she  was 
ling  towards  her  favourite 
led  garden,  but  as  this  per- 
came  in  at  the  gat«  his  looks 
acted  and  puzzled  her.  She 
ed  by  going  a  few  steps  to 
t  him,  having  perceived  that 
visitor  was  a  singularly  hand- 
e  and  distinguished-looking 
Dg  man.     He  took   off   his 

as  they  npproached  each 
it,  and  made  her  a  low  bow. 
s  Afowbray,  whose  manners 
B  rather  demonstrative,  ac- 
wledged  this  most  graciously, 
then  spoke  to  her  in  English 
1  a  strong  French  accent. 
,  whose  dislike  of  foreigners, 

moat  of  her  prejudices,  was 
Hy  theoretical,  forgot  it  alto- 
ler,  and  was  very  much  in- 
»ted. 
I  have  been  at  Cleeve,'  be 

to  her,  <  in  search  of  an  old 
i&intance  of  mine — Ur.  Mow- 
'-— but  I  find  he  has  left  the 


town.  May  I  hope,  madame, 
that  yon  will  pardon  my  calling 
on  youT 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,' 
aud  Miss  Mowbray.  'Mynephew'a 
friends  are  always  welcome.  Yes, 
he  has  gone  away  to  live  at  Sand- 
ridge,  near  London.* 

'  Thank  you  very  much.  I  had 
his  address  at  Cleeve,  and  I  went 
yesterday  afternoon  to  bis  hoose 
there,  but  they  could  not  tell  me 
much  about  bim.  I  then  paid  a 
visit  to  the  pastor,  to  Monsieur  le 
Cur^  of  Cleeve,  but  he  was  just 
going  out  to  his  church  and  bad 
no  time  for  me.  He  conld  not 
give  me  M.  Mowbray's  address, 
but  he  gave  me  yours,  madame. 
I  therefore  stayMl  the  night  at 
Cleeve,  and  ventured  to  come  to 
yon  this  momiog.  He  assured 
me  that  you  could  tell  me  all  I 
want  to  know.' 

'  With  great  pleasure,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  '  Will  you  come 
inr 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
&om  your  garden  and  the  sun- 
shine,' said  Gerard. 

Ho  looked  round  him,  then  at 
Miss  Mowbray,  and  smiled.  She 
smiled  too  at  him.  This  impres- 
sionable woman  had  fallen  in  love 
at  first  sight  with  the  Frenchmau. 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  ahe  said, 
'  it  is  much  nicer  out  of  doors. 
Let  us  take  a  little  walk  in  the 
garden;'  and  they  strolled  tt^ether 
through  one  or  two  old  rod  courts 
and  archways  into  the  great  gar- 
den that  was  at  all  seasons  her 
joy  and  pride.  The  long  bordcis 
were  now  bright  with  spring 
flowers,  and  the  &uit-treee  were 
iu  blossom;  there  was  a  hom- 
ming  of  bees,  and  in  some  tall 
trees  on  the  north  the  rooks  were 
cawing.       ^ 

'  How  English !  bow  charming ! 
I  never  saw  a  garden  like  this  be- 
fore 1'  exclaimed  Gerard  onthu- 
siaatically ;  and  for  some  minutes 
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they  walked    on   talking  about 
gardens. 

It  was  Miss  Mowbray's  fayour- 
ite  subject,  and  in  ber  own  gar- 
den she  could  very  easily  forget 
eyery  other.  Presently,  however, 
ber^Yisitor  gently  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pity  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray had  left  Cleeve  Lodge. 

*  The  whole  family  was  so  fond 
of  it^'  he  said.  '  I  remembered 
their  descriptions,  and  yesterday 
I  went  up  the  hill  behind  the 
house  and  saw  the  sea  and  the 
fir-trees.  I  really  seemed  to  have 
aeen  them  before.  I  had  pictured 
them  to  myself  so  clearly.  Was 
it  a  trial  to  them  all,  leaving 
their  pleasant  bomel' 

'Yes,  I  think  so/  said  Miss 
Mowbray.  *At  least,  I  don't 
know  that  my  nepbew  was  very 
Sony.  He  has  taken  to  writing 
books,  and  finds  it  convenient  to 
be  near  London.  He  imagines 
that  his  books  are  going  to  make 
his  fortune.  I  am  afraid  his  wife 
is  not  quite  so  hopefuL' 

'  But  surely  his  book  on  France 
will  be  very  interesting?' 

'Perhaps  so;  I  don't  know,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray,  with  a  slight 
shrug ;  and  tben,  recollecting  her- 
self, she  made  haste  to  add,  '  the 
sabject,  of  course.  I  was  think- 
ing of  his  way  of  doing  it.  Li 
France,  are  you  very  fond  of  books 
on  England  t' 

'I  think  so.  We  most  of  us 
feel  a  great  interest  in  England.' 

'Is  this  your  first  visit  to 
England  f 

'Yes.  I  have  long  wished  to 
come  over,  but  Mr.  Mowbray 
loade  the  wish  stronger.  I  have 
been  hoping  to  meet  him  again, 
and  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  that 
book.' 

*  You  knew  of  the  book,  then  V 
'  He  used  to  talk  it  over  with 

ma' 

*Well,  I  will  write  down  his 
address  for  you,  and  you  must  go 
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and  see  him,'  said  Miss  Mowbray; 
theui  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
she  added,  'I  am  afraid  he  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  since 
you  knew  him.  They  used  to  be 
fairly  well  off,  you  know;  now 
they  are  poor,  through  the  break- 
ing of  an  unfortunate  bank.  When 
I  said  he  was  hoping  to  make  his 
fortune,  I  meant  it  very  seriously. 
Not  that  you  will  find  him  changed 
— he  is  always  hopeful  and  light- 
hearted  ;  I  believe  it  weighs  more 
on  his  wife  than  on  him.' 

'Poor  Madame  Mowbray !'  mur- 
mured Gerard.  'And  his  chil- 
dren!' 

'  The  children  are  no  trouble  to 
him ;  they  are  all  very  well.  The 
eldest  boy  is  a  good  fellow,  though 
I  don't  like  him  much ;  he  is  in 
an  office  in  London.' 

'  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  live 
near  London;  they  are  near  all 
their  children.' 

'Yes,  except  their  daughter; 
they  have  Philip  in  the  holidays,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Then  came  an  odd  little  pause. 
It  brought  a  rare  flash  of  caution 
to  Miss  Mowbray,  a  momentary 
wonder  as  to  who  this  man  could 
be,  how  he  came  by  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  George  and  his  fa- 
mily, for  which  she  was  giving 
him  credit.  Yet  a  quick  glance 
seemed  to  make  it  impossible  to 
distrust  him,  as  he  walked  along 
grave  and  courteous  beside  her. 

It  was  true  that  at  that  moment 
Gerard  had  a  slight  thrill  of  ex- 
citement; but  surely  her  instincts 
were  not  quick  enough  to  tell  her 
that.  His  dark  face  changed 
colour  faintly,  for  he  thought  he 
was  going  to  hear  some  news  of 
Paulme  now.  Her  home  was  not 
in  London,  then,  it  seemed.  It 
would  have  been  only  natural  for 
an  old  acquaintance  to  ask  some 
question  about  her  and  her  mar- 
riage.    Gerard  would  gladly  have 
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done  so,  but  the  words  would  not 
come;  and  the  next  minute,  which 
changed  Miss  Mowbray's  manner 
to  him,  made  them  impossible. 

*  All  this  time/  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  a  little  more  gravelj 
than  before,  'you  have  not  told 
me  who  you  are,  or  where  and 
when  you  knew  my  nephew.' 

^  Forgive  me ;  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  at  firsty'  said  Gerard. 
'  My  name  is  Maul^vrier.' 

'  Yeiy  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  it,'  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
after  another  pause,  which  she 
really  could  not  help. 

She  spoke  honestly.  8he  was 
astonished  at  herself  for  not  hay- 
ing guessed  the  truth  at  once — 
for  having  been  so  blind,  so  de- 
ceived, as  not  to  recognise  the 
wretch  who  had  spoilt  her  Paul- 
ine's peace — clouded  the  girl's 
brightness  for  life,  she  sometimes 
feared.  How  she  had  hated  this 
young  man!  What  could  have 
brought  him  here )  Did  he  really 
want  George's  address,  or  had  he 
found  out  by  any  means  that 
Pauline  was  living  with  her  1  Mr. 
Penny,  the  stupid  vicar  of  Cleeve, 
had  probably  found  time  to  give 
him  that  piece  of  information. 
What  a  blessing  that  Pauline  was 
not  coming  back  till  the  after- 
noon !  In  the  mean  time,  how 
was  this  intruder  to  be  got  rid  of  9 

Aunt  Lucia  ^as  very  much  an- 
noyed,  and  heartily  sony ;  for  she 
had  been  really  interested  in  the 
handsome  stranger,  and  even  now 
as  she  looked  at  him  her  foolish 
heart  softened  towards  him.  Dear 
me  I  this  was  indeed  a  dangerous 
rival  for  Ben  1 

Then,  remembering  Pauline's 
story,  it  occurred  to  her  that  this 
young  man  was  to  have  married 
somebody  else  even  so  long  ago  as 
last  summer.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Pauline  had 
no  doubt  at  all  of  his  marrying 
her.    Aunt  Lucia  could  not  recol- 


lect her  name ;  but  she  now  began 
to  think  that  M  de  Maul^vner 
must  be  a  villain  indeed.  What 
had  he  done  with  his  poor  yomig 
wife  1  Had  he  left  her  in  pWce, 
and  come  here,  presuming  on  the 
ignorance  of  Pauline  and  hei  peo- 
ple 1  This  was  almost  too  Uack 
a  depth  for  Miss  !}iowbiay  to 
imagine  or  realise ;  but  she  £sdnt- 
ly  suspected  it  nevertheless,  and 
the  thought  deepened  her  painfol 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  such  a  wretdi 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  she  could  not  be  rude  or 
inhospitable,  especially  to  a  per 
son  who  had  entertained  her  rela- 
tions so  kindly  in  France;  and, 
after  all,  perhaps  he  was  more  to 
be  pitied  than  blamed.  It  -was 
not  much  wonder  that  he  should 
have  fallen  in  love  with  Pauline, 
even  if  the  customs  of  his  country 
had  arranged  for  him  to  many 
somebody  else.  Still,  he  had  be- 
haved badly — the  mildest  judg- 
ment must  allow  that ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  was  married  or  not,  Ida 
running  after  Pauline  now  was 
unjustifiable.  Miss  Mowbray  waa 
quite  decided  on  one  point :  she 
must  prevent  their  meeting  if  she 
could. 

Gerard  was  sensitive  enough  to 
be  aware  of  the  sudden  chill  in  her 
manner ;  the  friendly  ease  which 
had  delighted  him  disappeared  all 
at  once,  much  more  evidently 
than  Miss  Mowbray  intended. 
She  changed  the  subject;  she 
talked  no  more  of  her  nephew 
and  his  children ;  she  asked  Ge- 
rard nothing  about  himself  or  his 
home;  she  made  no  allusion  to 
the  events  of  last  year.  Now  that 
she  knew  his  name  he  found  him- 
self treated  as  a  stranger,  and  en- 
tertained with  a  litde  talk  on 
politics. 

He  could  not  understand  why 
this  should  be.  Pauline  was 
married;  therefore  she  had  not 
cared  much  for  him.    The  attrac- 
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tion  that  had  drawn  them  together 
had  been  far  greater  on  hia  aide 
than  on  hers,  aa  he  had  always 
thoight.  She  had  not  suffered 
like  him,  but  had  recovered,  and 
had  been  consoled,  and  had  made 
some  good  comfortable  marriage. 
If  she,  then,  had  forgotten  last 
summer,  why  should  any  one  else 
ramember  it  ?  That  madness,  if 
they  knew  of  it,  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  make  him  un- 
veleome  to  Pauline's  relations; 
it  was  the  only  reason  he  could 
give  himself  for  Miss  Mowbray's 
eoldness  now.  But  he  could  have 
told  her  what  was  true — that  he 
had  come  to  England  without  any 
intention  of  seeking  them  out,  and 
had  only  resolved  on  doing  so 
after  he  had  seen  Pauline  with 
her  husband  in  the  Park. 

*If  you  will  kindly  give  me 
Mr.  Mowbray's  address,'  he  said 
presently,  *  I  think  it  is  time  for 
me  to  go.' 

*  How  are  you  going  V  said  Miss 
Mowbray,  looking  up  into  an 
apple-tree. 

'By  train — back  to  your  town, 
and  then  to  London.' 

'To  London  by  the  3.50,  I 
suppose.  There  is  no  train 
from  here  till  two  o'clock.  You 
must  stay  and  have  luncheon 
with  me.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  Let  me  take 
a  walk  in  the  country.  I  do  not 
wish — '  began  Gerard ;  but  Miss 
Mowbray  silenced  him  with  one 
of  her  bright  looks. 

'  That  is  not  the  way  you  would 
treat  me,  Monsieur  de  Maul^vrier, 
if  I  called  on  you  in  France. 
You  would  not  send  me  away  to 
wander  about  the  lanes  till  my 
train  cama' 

'But  I  am  in  your  way.' 

'Not  at  alL  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  as  I  said  before.' 

Aont  Lucia  now  recollected 
henelf,  and  checked  the  kind 
feelings,  which|  in  spite  of  prin- 


ciple, would  go  forth  to  this  young 
man. 

'  Come  and  look  at  my  river,' 
she  said,  in  a  colder  voice ;  *  and 
I  have  a  mill  close  by,  which 
may  interest  you.' 

Gerard  widked  with  her  all 
about  her  favourite  precincts,  and 
pleased  her  by  his  admiration  of 
everything.  He  was  really  inter- 
ested ;  the  Court  seemed  to  him 
a  model  English  home,  and  all 
its  surroundings  delightful;  its 
yards,  its  meadow,  its  rippling 
stream,  the  quiet  sheltered  rafety 
of  the  whole — aU  were,  as  he  said, 
80  English,  such  a  contrast  to  his 
wild  old  Maul^vrier. 

Miss  Mowbray  liked  him  more 
and  more  every  minute;  she 
knew  she  was  wrong,  but  she 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  she 
restrained  her  curiosity,  and  did 
not  ask  him  plainly  whether  he 
was  married,  and  if  so,  what  had 
brought  him  to  England.  She 
was  glad  when  the  luncheon-bell 
rang,  and  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  stroll  about  under  the- 
trees  entertaining  him. 

Neither  of  them  alluded  to  the 
Mowbrays  again  till  luncheon 
was  over,  when  she  wrote  down 
her  nephew's  address  and  gave  it 
to  him. 

'You  will  call  upon  them  at 
Sandridge,  theni'  she  said.  '  Soon, 
I  suppose.    To-morrow  V 

*  Very  likely  to-morrow,'  said 
Gerard. 

'  -Do  you  think  of  staying  long 
in  England  V 

'  I  hardly  know.  I  think  not. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  stay  here 
more  than  a  few  days.' 

*  And  then  you  are  going  back 
to  France  V 

'Yes;  I  suppose  so,'  he  said 
doubtfully.  'Imay  gotoBiairita; 
I  may  go  into  Spain.  I  am  a 
wanderer  for  the  present,  madame, 
and  I  fear  that,  wherever  I  go, 
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am  not  likely  to  meet  with  sach 
a  kind  and  charming  welcome  as 
yonrs  i^in.' 

'  0,  not  at  all/  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, colouring,  and  speaking  in 
a  harried  way. 

She  watched  him  from  the  draw- 
ing-room window  as  he  walked 
away  to  the  station. 

'  He  is  most  remarkable,  most 
remarkable/  she  frankly  confessed 
to  herself.  'I  certainly  don't 
wonder.  If  I  had  been  a  girl,  I 
shoold  have  been  much  worse 
than  Pauline,  poor  dear.  He  did 
not  ask  for  her;  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Penny  can  liave  told  him  she 
lived  here.  Perhaps  he  expects 
to  find  her  at  Sandridge,  poor  crea- 
ture. He  wiU  look  more  dismal 
than  ever  when  he  is  disappointed. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  believe  he 
is  married ;  yet  one  never  knows; 
those  foreign  husbands  and  wives 
are  so  odd.  Dear  me,  I  hope  he 
won't  meet  Pauline  at  Cleeve 
station  this  afternoon.  Poor  Ben ! 
that  would  be  dreadful.  I  think 
he  has  the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw.' 

She  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  whether  to  tell  Pauline  of 
his  visit;  she  left  this  question 
to  chance,  which  was  sure  to 
■settle  it  for  her.  Her  niece  ar- 
rived, smiling  and  afiectionate ; 
she  was  more  animated  than 
usual,  and  Miss  Mowbray  did  not 
■at  once  find  out  that  she  was  thin 
and  pale. 

It  seemed  that  Pauline  had 
quite  enjoyed  her  afternoon  at 
Cleeve ;  it  had  been  a  rest  after 
the  journey  to  walk  up  to  the 
dear  old  Point,  to  see  the  old 
home,  even  from  the  outside,  and 
to  look  out  across  the  gleaming 
sea.  Pauline  spoke  of  Ben  Dun- 
stan's  kindness  in  taking  her 
there,  frankly  and  naturally.  Ben 
seemed  to  have  made  good  use  of 
his  time,  and  to  have  told  her  all 
the  Groome  gossip,  in  exchange 
for  Sandridge  news.    Aunt  Lucia 


listened  with  a  smile,  and  a  Uttle 
secret  surprise,  as  Mi.  Danstan's 
name  found  itself  on  Pauline's 
lips  again  and  again. 

She  had  asked  him  if  she  might 
have  a  class  of  village  girls,  a  new 
idea  for  Pauline.  He  had  smiled, 
probably  knowing  her  i&ther 
better  than  she  knew  herself,  and 
looking  a  little  farther  into  the 
future ;  but  she  had  made  him 
talk  it  over  seriously:  he  had 
owned  that  perhaps  she  might  not 
do  much  harm,  and  now  she 
wanted  Aunt  Lucia's  leave  to 
have  it  in  the  study  at  the  Court 

*  Wherever  you  like,  my  dear,' 
said  Aunt  Lucia.  '  Won't  you 
find  it  very  teasing  f  but  it  will 
fiU  up  your  time  a  little.  What 
put  it  into  your  head  ?' 

'  I  don't  know ;  it  came  there,' 
said  Pauline. 

*  Of  course  Ben  laughed,  horrid 
creature !'  said  Miss  Mowbray. 
'  He  doesn't  believe  that  wo- 
men have  souls — he  said  so  one 
day ;  and  I  know  he  thinks  they 
are  not  capable  of  teaching  any- 
body, even  each  other.  But,  of 
course,  as  they  haven't  souls  it 
does  not  matter ;  you  can  amuse 
yourself.' 

*  He  did  not  quite  say  that  to 
me/  said  Pauline. 

'No,  he  keeps  his  worst  re- 
marks for  me;  I'll  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray.  'Now  tell  me  about 
your  father  and  mother.' 

After  dinner  Pauline  went  into 
the  conservatory,  and  looked 
round  at  the  flowers;  but  Miss 
Mowbray,  who  was  anxiously 
watching  her  from  an  armchair  in 
the  drawing-room,  thought  she 
was  not  much  interested  in  them. 
Presently  the  girl  came  back,  and, 
standing  in  the  window,  said 
rather  dreamily^ 

'Aunt  Lucia,  such  an  odd 
thing  happened  1* 

<Tes,  dear  child  r 
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'As  we  came  down  from  the 
Point  we  met  Mia.  Selwood,  and 
flhe  told  us  that  a  Fiench  gentle- 
man had  been  walking  about 
there  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
had  asked  about  papa ;  some  one 
in  the  town  had  told  him  we 
were  gone  away.  He  asked  Mrs. 
Selwood  if  she  could  give  him 
papa's  address,  but  she  couldn't. 
I  wonder  who  he  could  have  been 
— don't  you  f 

^Very  odd/  said  Aunt  Lucia, 
taking  up  a  large  seed  catalogue, 
and  holding  it  studiously  before 
herfeiee. 

For  a  few  moments  neither  of 
them  spoke.  Pauline  again  look- 
ed vaguely  at  the  flowers;  but 
presently  her  aunt's  voice  called 
her  eyes  and  ears  back. 

'Have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that~-that  M.  de  Maul6vrier 
erer  married  that  girl  you  told 
me  off 

*  No — I  don't  know.  How  can 
I  possibly  tell  f  but  I  think  it  is 
most  likely.  WhjY  said  Paul- 
ine. 

'  He  is  a  remarkably  good-look- 
ing yonng  man,'  said  Aunt  Lucia 
after  a  moment,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately. 

Pauline  came  forward,  and  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
cheeks  flaming. 

'  He  came  here  yesterday  T  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'Kot  yesterday,  to-day.  He 
stayed  last  night  at  Cleeve.  Yes, 
he  came  this  morning,  and  walked 
about  the  garden,  and  had  lun- 
cheon with  me,  and  went  away  at 
two  o'clock, 'and  is  now  on  his 
way  hack  to  London.  Yon  did 
not  catch  sight  of  him,  then,  at 
the  station  7 

•No— 0  no!  I  never  thought 
it  possible.  Do  you  think — ' 
said  Pauline,  and  she  stopped 
short, 

'I  don't  think  he  knows  you 
m  living  with  me,'  said  her  aunt 


gravely.  *  Mr.  Penny  could  not 
give  him  your  father's  address, 
and  sent  him  here.  To  tell  the 
truth,  dear  child,  he  did  not  men- 
tion your  name,  or  ask  for  you  at 
all.  Your  father  seemed  to  be 
his  attraction.' 

*  So  he  was.  Yes — I  hope  so,' 
said  Pauline,  in  rather  a  confused 
way.  *But  who  would  have 
thought  of  his  coming  to  Eng- 
land!' 

'  Then  she  came  and  sat  down 
by  her  aunt,  pulled  away  the 
catalogue,  and  took  hold  of  her 
hands. 

'Tell  me,  dear,  what  did  you 
think  of  him  1  How  did  you  get 
on  together  V 

'  Very  badly,'  said  Aunt  Lucia. 
'  I  was  nice  to  him  at  first ;  but 
when  he  told  me  his  name  I  be- 
came very  rude  and  disagreeable. 
He  paid  me  compliments,  and 
praised  Croome  as  if  it  was  para- 
dise. I  did  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing him  angry  as  I  hoped.  There 
was  a  good  luncheon,  but  he 
wouldn't  eat  anything.  I  sup- 
pose he  had  had  his  breakfast  at 
eleven  o'clock,  in  that  pagan  way 
of  theirs.  I  thought  him  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  oppres- 
sive and  absurd  young  men  I  ever 
saw.  We  shall  hear  more  about 
him  from  Sandridge  ;  he  is  going 
to  call  there  to-morrow.' 

'And  I  came  away  to-day,' 
murmured  Pauline. 

*  Yes.  Was  it  your  good  star 
or  your  evil  star  that  made  the 
arrangement]  I  think  it  was, 
perhaps,  your  good  star.' 

'Very  likely,'  said  the  girl 
quietly.  'But  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  am  not  so  silly  as  I  was 
last  year.' 

'  I  hope  not.  But  if  he  is  mar- 
ried, which  seems  quite  possible, 
I  pity  his  wife,'  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, with  some  sharpness. 

Pauline  coloured,  and  did  not 
say  much  more  that  evening. 
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She  really  did  not  know  what 
ahe  felt  ahout  Gerard's  coming  to 
England,  or  how  she  ought  to 
understand  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  about 
it  at  all. 

She  had  quite  refused  that 
afternoon  to  recognise  him,  in 
Mrs.  Selwood's  description.  Her 
father  had  many  foreign  acquaint- 
ances. It  could  not  be  Gerard. 
How  could  he  leave  his  home  and 
his  mother  and  Eran^oise  de 
Brye,  who,  most  likely,  was  his 
wife  by  this  timef  By  way  of 
keeping  herself  in  order,  and 
driving  him  out  of  her  thoughts, 
she  made  an  attempt  to  plunge 
herself  into  present  interests,  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Ben,  cheered 
him  with  her  smiles,  and,  when 
he  talked  about  the  low  moral 
tone  of  the  people  of  Croome, 
was  ready  to  suggest  that  she 
might  help  him  by  making  Mends 
with  some  of  the  girls.  His 
confessing  that  she  might  not 
do  much  harm  seemed  a  high 
compliment  from  a  man  of  bis 
opinions,  and  she  liked  the  feel- 
ing that  her  useless  idle  day^ 
were  coming  to  an  end.  Parish 
work,  of  a  more  exciting  sort 
than  carrying  baskets  to  old  wo- 
men, would  come  in  very  usefully 
in  filling  up  one's  thoughts  and 
days. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  highest 
motive,  and  certainly  not  an  un- 
common one  ;  perhaps  Mr^  Dun- 
stan  understood  it  pretty  well  all 
the  time ;  but  Pauline  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  her- 
self on  the  subject.  To  be  use- 
ful, to  be  loved,  to  be  well  off,  to 
be  fenced  from  care  and  a  bad 
conscience— all  this  suited  Paul- 
ine very  well  for  the  present. 


And  now  that  she  found  her 
vague  suspicion  true,  Gerard  in 
England,  her  chief  thought,  in 
reality,  was  fear.  Those  weeks 
last  summer  had  been  more  pain- 
ful than  anything  in  all  her  life 
before;  even  the  happiness  of 
them  was  pain.  She  felt  she 
could  never  go  through  them 
again.  Just  as  she  was  settliiig 
down  into  peace,  and  a  sort  of 
content,  it  would  be  almost  too 
terrible  to  meet  G6rard,  and  lose 
italL 

Yet,  as  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow that  night,  and  looked  out 
across  the  silent  moonlit  spaces  of 
the  garden — a  change,  indeed,  from 
the  dull  road  of  villas  at  Sand- 
ridge — ^Tourlyon  bells  began  to 
ring  in  her  ears,  the  river  swept 
and  swirled  under  the  brid^ 
carrying  with  it  the  splashing  and 
laughter  of  the  laveuses.  She  was 
walking  again  up  the  street  with 
Gerard,  under  the  old  black  nod- 
ding gables,  with  sunshine  pour- 
ing down,  and  they  were  descnh- 
ing  their  homes  to  each  other. 
She  wondered  if  Gdrard  had 
remembered  it,  as  he  walked  up 
yesterday  under  the  pine-trees, 
and  out  to  her  favourite  Point 
with  its  view  over  the  gray  sea. 
She  could  hear  his  voice  now, 
saying, 

'  My  home !  It  is  a  desert  You 
cannot  imagine  anything  more 
lonely.' 

Yes,  he  certainly  had  spoken 
the  truth.  Maul^vrier  was  a 
desert,  indeed. 

'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  ii 
I  wish  I  had  never  gone  to  France 
at  all.  Why  should  I  have  been 
made  so  miserable  for  nothing  f 
said  Pauline  to  herself  rebel- 
liously. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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May  20th. — It's  a  shame  and  a 
ahamel  I  can't  feel  like  the 
girls  in  books,  and  it's  no  use 
tiying!  Yon  know  what  the 
plain  girls  in  books  do.  Why, 
thsy  are  just  resigned  and  cheer- 
ful, and  think  that  nothing  mat- 
ter about  themselves.  '  I'm  only 
Jane  or  Susan  or  Martha,'  they 
8&7  (they  have  ^ways  got  that 
sort  of  name),  '  and  all  that  I 
care  for  in  the  world  is  my  beauti- 
fol  darhng,  my  sweet  sister  Bosa- 
mimd !'  Now  I  don't  feel  a  bit 
like  that  about  Dahlia.  I  don't 
tliink  it  fair  that  because  her 
bairns  yellow  and  mine  is  no 
colour  in  particular,  and  because 
her  face  is « pink  and  white  and 
inine  isn't ;  in  short,  because  she 
is  the  best -looking  girl  in  town, 
and  I  am  about  the  plainest^  I 
don't  think  it  fair,  I  say,  that  she 
should  always  have  the  best  of 
eTerything.  I  want  things  as 
mach  as  Dahlia.  Why  can't 
people's  wants  be  proportioned  to 
tlieir  power  of  getting  what  they 
want,  I  wonder?  Mamma  and 
Dahlia  and  everybody  seem  to 
think  that  mine  are,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be.  Dahlia  always  says 
to  me  after  parties,  <  Was  it  not 
^nite  too  delightful  V  To  which 
1  generally  reply,  *  No,  it  was 
honid  f  And  every  one  thinks 
me  cross. 

Mamma  and  aunt  Alicia  are 
continually  advising  me  to  read 
and  improve  my  mind.  Nobody 
advises  Dahlia  to  improve  her 
mind.  0  dear,  what  a  horrid 
girl  I  am !  I  ought  to  be  cheer- 
ful and  content,  and  pleased  with 
other  people's  good  fortune,  I  sup- 
pose.   But  I  am  not  resigned,  not 


the  least  bit  in  the  world.  0, 1 
wish  I  were  not  so  wicked  !  To- 
night I  think  I  hated  Dahlia.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment;  but  I 
hated  her.  She  came  in,  half  an 
hour  ago,  in  her  dressing-gown, 
and  wanted  to  *  talk  it  over.'  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  my 
dress  on,  just  as  I  had  flung  my- 
self down  when  we  first  came 
home,  and  I  wasn't  feeling  lively. 
Dahlia  looked  so  beautiful  in  her 
dingiog  pink  gown,  with  all  her 
hair  falling  about  her  face  like  a 
golden  mist,  that  I  could  have 
cried.  And  her  face  was  so  soft 
and  pink  and  smiling,  and  her 
eyes  so  bright,  that  I  could  have 
fallen  on  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 
But  I  bated  her  all  the  time. 
She  came  up  to  me  and  knelt  by 
the  fire,  and  began  to  laugh  softly 
to  herself  as  she  often  does  when 
she's  pleased. 

'  0  Milly,  Milly,  wasn't  it  a 
nice  party  7  she  said. 

I  looked  down  at  her,  and  moved 
my  chair  back  an  inch  or  two. 

<  It  was  a  beast  of  a  party !'  I 
called  out. 

Dahlia  was  extremely  shocked. 
I  knew  she  would  be,  and  that 
is  why  I  said  it.  She  got 
up  at  once,  and  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  looking  severely  good 
and  proper.  Dahlia  always  man- 
ages to  be  in  the  right.  I  had 
the  worst  of  it  again,  as  usuaL  I 
began  to  hate  myself  worse  than 
I  had  been  hating  Dahlia.  But 
really  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to- 
night at  Lady  Chigwell's.  Every 
one  said  it  was  going  to  be  tJie 
dance  of  the  season,  and  that  a 
very  great  personage  was  to  be 
present.     Dahlia  was  mad  about 
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going,  and  about  her  new  dress 
from  White's.  I  had  not  a  new 
dress,  and  I  thought  I  did  not 
want  to  go  ;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  last  I  found  that  I  did.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  pleased  and 
excited,  though  I  knew  it  was  of 
no  use.  Ealston  Owens  sent  us 
both  flowers.  They  came  just 
when  we  were  dressed.  Dahlia 
laughed  to  herself,  and  said  she 
wondered  if  candles  didn't  feel  a 
little  sorry  sometimes  fox  the  poor 
burnt  moths.  How  dare  she  talk 
like  that )  Mr.  Owens  is  worth 
ten  of  her  other  lords-in-waiting. 

Mamma  and  aunt  Alicia  were 
ready  dressed  in  the  hall  when  we 
came  down.  They  made  Dahlia 
turn  round  and  round  to  show  her 
dress.  It  was  a  white  one,  soft, 
with  lots  of  lace  and  real  roses. 
Mamma  and  aantie  nodded  at  one 
another  approvingly,  whispering 
and  smiling ;  and  Dahlia  said, 

^  iNobody  has  noticed  my  bou- 
quet.    Mr.  Owens  sent  it.' 

'  One  of  the  Clanmore  Owens  f 
asked  aunt  Alicia,  looking  like  a 
wise  old  owl,  inappropriately 
clad  in  green  satin  and  diamonds. 

*No,  dear,  one  of  the  York- 
shire Owens  of  Ralston  Towers, 
you  know.  His  father  is  Sir 
Henry  Owens.  She  was  one  of 
the  Beauchamp  Ealatons,  you  re- 
member.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,'  said  aunt 
Alicia,  nodding  again.  Then  she 
suddenly  chose  to  become  aware 
of  me  for  the  first  time.  '  What, 
you  too,  Milly  ]  Did  Mr.  Owens 
send  you  a  bouquet  too  V 

*  Yes,  wasn't  it  kind  of  him  f 
said  Dahlia,  bending  her  tri- 
umphant golden  head  over  the 
flowers  in  her  hand.  Mamma 
and  auntie  began  a  sort  of  duet 
with  alternating  lines,  like  people 
in  an  opera. 

'  How  exceedingly  kind  of  him !' 

*  You  must  remember  to  thank 
him,  Milly.' 


^  80  nice  and  thoughtful' 

'Mr.  Owens  never  foigets  any 
one.' 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  I 
could  have  thrown  the  bouquet 
at  their  heads  and  knocked  the 
feathers  ofi*.  It  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  get  quietly  into  the 
carriage.  Why  couldn't  they  mind 
their  own  business  1  Crowds  of 
people  were  already  there  when 
we  got  to  Lady  Chigwell's.  The 
place  was  full  of  light  and  jewels 
and  bright  colours,  of  sweet  cool 
scents  and  gay  sounds.  It  took 
us  nearly  five  minutes  to  get  up- 
stairs; there  was  such  a  cnudi, 
and  people  kept  on  stopping  us 
to  get  a  chance  for  Dahlia's  pro- 
gramme. The  band  was  playing 
'  Dolores '  when  we  reached  the 
drawing-room,  and  every  one 
looked  so  happy  and  nice.  I  be- 
gan  to  feel  perfectly  wild.  I  tried 
to  keep  myself  under,  as  it  were, 
but  it  was  no  good.  There  was  a 
mirror  just  facing  us  as  we  went 
up  to  say* How  do  you  dofto 
Lady  Chigwell,  and  I  saw  two 
figures  reflected  in  it  for  a  mo- 
ment— a  tall  Dahlia  in  white, 
and  a  short  Milly  in  blue ;  but  I 
turned  away  my  head.  I  wasn't 
going  to  look  when  I  felt  so 
rampant  Of  course  Dahlia  was 
absorbed  in  an  instant.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  golden  hair  and 
white  lace,  apparently  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  of  black-coated  figures, 
each  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
making  violent  efforts  to  get  hold 
of  a  little  white-and-gold  book, 
which  was  circulating  among 
them. 

/  had  just  such  another  white- 
and-gold  book  in  my  hand,  but 
nobody  seemed  particularly  anx- 
ious to  secure  it.  Jack  Dale  and 
Charley  Coates,  and  one  or  two 
others^  sauntered  up  and  put 
down  their  names  for  walties. 
My 'Spirits  sank  rapidly  enough. 
Things  were  going  as  they  usoally 
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did  -with  me,  as  I  knew  they 
voiild.  I  tried  to  dance  with 
those  doll  awkward  bojs,  who 
kept  treading  on  my  toes  or  tear- 
ing my  dress ;  and  every  now  and 
then  I  found  myself  sitting  hy 
mamma  and  aunt  Alicia.  I  don't 
think  the  saddest  mosic  ever  com- 
posed can  be  half  so  sad  as  waltz 
music  when  you're  not  waltzing, 
only  looking  on  at  other  people. 
It  heats  all  the  funeral  marches 
and  dirges  and  requiems  in  the 
▼orld.  It  is  torture  music,  and 
the  happy  people  dancing  round 
ate  torturers,  exquisitely  cruel 
tortaiers.  Once,  when  I  hadn't 
a  partner,  Alfred  Chig  well  brought 
np  a  sort  of  boy  and  introduced 
blm.  He  was  very  plain  and 
quite  stupid,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  it  a  great  hardship  for  him 
and  a  great  honour  for  me.  I 
heard  him  telling  another  man 
afterwards  '  that  Alfred  had  been 
trotting  out  the  "wallflowers" 
for  his  benefit  all  the  blessed 
nighty  and  that  he  couldn't  stand 
much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing.' 
Ugly  fool !  who  wanted  him  9 

It  got  worse  as  the  evening 
wore  on.  Mamma  and  aunt 
Alicia  went  down  to  supper. 
Mamma  made  me  come  with  her 
and  uicle  William :  as  if  I  could 
have  eaten  anything  !  When  we 
came  up  again  in  about  half  an 
hour  we  found  aunt  Alicia  al- 
leady  at  her  post  She  had  her 
eyeglass  up,  and  her  green  fea- 
thers were  nodding. 

'  Who's  that  young  man  with 
Dahlia  V  she  said ;  '  they  seem  to 
be  always  dancing  together.' 

'  0,  that's  Lord  Linfield  T  an- 
swered mamma,  trying  not  to 
appear  pleased. 

'  And  the  one  who  i3  speaking 
to  her  now?  He  only  came  in 
a  moment  ago.  The  pale  young 
man,  with  a  moustache  V 

I  turned  my  head  in  Dahlia's 
direction.    I  didn't  wait  to  hear 


mamma's  well-known  formula — 
*  That's  Ralston  Owens  —  Sir 
Henry  Owens  of  the  Towers,  you 
know.  She  is  one  of  the  Beau- 
champ  Ealstons.'  Aunt  Alicia's 
description — not  very  graphic, 
perhaps — was  enough.  Yes,  there 
he  was,  standing  by  the  doorway 
with  Dahlia  and  Lord  Linfield. 
I  wonder  why  he  came  so  late ) 
I  had  thought  he  could  not  be 
coming  at  all  Of  course  he  went 
straight  up  to  Dahlia.  I  saw  her 
hold  up  her  programme  and  shake 
her  head.  She  thinks  herself 
very  fine,  refusing  to  dance  with 
him,  I  daresay.  He  looked  ever 
so  much  nicer  than  Lord  Linfield. 
Lord  Linfield  is  called  Adonis 
in  his  regiment,  I  believe;  he's 
six  foot  high,  with  pink  cheeks 
and  a  straight  nose,  lots  of  mous- 
tache, and  no  forehead.  I  like 
a  sensible  manly  face,  with  a 
head  that  looks  as  thougb  it  had 
brains  inside;  and  I  don't  care 
for  your  very  tall  men.  I  hoped 
Ealston  would  not  see  me;  I 
tried  to  get  behind  aunt  Alicia's 
green  satin,  but  it  was  not  any 
good ;  he  came  up  to  us  at  once 
— I  knew  he  would.  There's  a 
proverb  about  a  rose  and  some 
clay,  which  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of. 

'Will  you  give  me  the  next 
dance,  Miss  Millyf  said  Mr. 
Owens,  when  he  had  shaken 
hands  all  round. 

I  was  tired — 0,  how  tired  1 — of 
that  rout-seat.  But  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  taken  pity  on  by 
Balston  Owens.  '  No,  thank 
you;  I  am  not  dancing,'  I  said, 
and  turned  away  my  face.  0, 1 
am  ashamed  to  write  it  down. 
All  my  face  had  grown  red — ^red 
as  fire — and  I  felt  a  sort  of  lump 
in  my  throat  O,  if  he  saw  1  He 
sat  down  next  to  me.  I  thought 
he  looked  a  little  pale  and  sad ; 
his  face  is  always  grave.  How 
dare  Dahlia  not  dance  with  him  9 
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'  Have  you  thanked  Mr.  Owens 
for  your  flowers  f  said  aunt 
Alicia. 

<  Thank  yon  for  the  flowers/ 
I  said  very  crossly,  because  I  was 
nearly  crying. 

He  smiled. 

'  You'd  better  come  down  and 
hare  some  supper/  he  returned, 
by  way  of  answer. 

'  Tye  been  down.' 

I  was  getting  ruder  and  ruder. 
What  right  had  he,  or  any  one 
else,  to  patronise  me  1  He  didn't 
speak  for  a  long  time  after  that, 
and  at  last  he  got  up  and  went 
away. 

Mamma  was  getting  cross  and 
sleepy.  She  and  aunt  Alicia 
yawned  and  yawned,  like  the 
traditional  chasm.  They  both 
began  to  scold  me.  *  Hadn't  I 
even  manners  V  cried  mamma. 

'  And  Mr.  Owens,  who  had 
been  so  kind  about  the  flowers  1' 
snapped  auntie. 

AU  this  time  the  hideous  gay 
music  went  on  uninterruptedly. 
We  stayed  late,  as  we  always  do. 
Once,  when  mamma  rose  to  go, 
Dahlia  came  up  and  said, 

*  O  Milly !  let's  beg  for  one 
more  waltz.  I  could  go  on  all 
night !     Couldn't  you  f 

I  didn't  say  anything  at  aU, 
and  aunt  Alicia  scolded  me 
again. 

Well,  I'mhome  atlast,  and  thank 
goodness,  I'm  beginning  to  get 
sleepy  over  this  old  scribbling. 
When  I'm  asleep  I  shall  be  just 
as  well  off  as  Dahlia  or  any  one. 
I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  and 
never  wake.  Why,  it's  quite 
light !     How  cold  my  feet  are  1 

May  2l8t — I  felt  ashamed  of 
myself  somehow  when  I  woke 
this  morning.  I  carried  Dahlia's 
breakfast  into  her  room,  and  tried 
not  to  think  about  anything. 
Mamma  called  me  down-stairs, 
and  lectured  me  after  breakfast. 


She  said  I  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
family  and  her  training.  That  I 
had  no  more  breeding  than  a 
housemaid.  That  a  woman  who 
is  not  beautiful  has  her  own 
career  to  make.  Thatawell-bied 
and  charming  woman  can  always 
hold  her  own  in  society,  whatever 
be  her  physical  disadvantages.  0, 
it's  all  very  well  to  talk !  Ooght 
one  to  go  on  smiling  and  smiling 
at  grumpy  people,  and  talking 
and  talking  to  people  who  are 
giving  you  one-tenth  of  their  at- 
tention,  and  striving  and  striving 
to  be  noticed,  when  no  one  is  in 
the  least  conscious  of  your  pre- 
sence) O,  I  wish  it  were  last 
year,  and  I  were  seventeen  again ! 
Perhaps  when  I  am  twenty-five  I 
shall  be  resigned  and  chastened, 
and  shall  not  want  things  any 
more.  But  I  don't  want  to  be 
twenty-five. 

The  weather  was  glorious  to- 
day. I  cried  and  cried  after 
mamma's  lecture ;  then  I  opened 
the  window  and  looked  out.  The 
air  was  soft  and  sweet ;  the  sky 
was  all  blue  and  silver ;  the  Park 
opposite  so  brilliantly,  yet  so  deli- 
cately green;  there  were  some 
birds  singing,  and  some  people 
passing  on  horseback.  I  began 
to  long  and  long  worse  than  ever. 
I  think  I  always  want  things 
most  in  the  spring,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fine.  Presently  Dahlia 
came  in  in  her  riding-habit  She 
wore  a  bunch  of  violets,  and  was 
very  fresh  and  smiling.  I  thought 
she  looked  like  a  vision  of  spring, 
standing  with  the  light  from  the 
window  full  on  her  face,  wrapped 
round  in  sunbeams  and  an  odour 
of  violets. 

*  *  I'm  going  to  ride,  Milly,'  she 
said.  ^  I  suppose  you  will  be  in 
the  Bow  with  mammal' 

'  You  know  I  hate  the  Kow,'  I 
said.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  cross, 
but  somehow  I  oould  not  help  it. 

When  Dahlia  had  gone  I  shut 
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the  window  and  pulled  down  the 
blind.  I  wanted  to  forget  that 
theie  was  anything  beautiful,  any- 
thing worth  having  in  the  world. 
The  Bow  indeed!  With  the 
heantifdl  contented  people  walk- 
ing about  and  making  one  ache 
with  admiration  and  loneliness ! 
I  thought  I  would  try  to  improve 
my  mind.  Ugly  girls  generally 
go  a  great  deal  to  church,  or  paas 
examinations,  or  visit  poor  peo- 
ple. I  hate  churches  and  clergy- 
men, I  shouldn't  know  what  to  say 
to  a  poor  person  when  I  had.  got 
to  his  house,  and  I  am  not  even  a 
clever  girL  I. made  a  plunge  at 
Mill's  PciUieal  Economy^  but  the 
Wages  Fund  got  mixed  up  with 
the  Row,  and  I  could  not  take  in 
the  advantages  of  Division  of 
Labour  for  wondering  who  Dahlia 
was  riding  with.  I  went  down 
to  the  library  for  a  more  interest- 
ing book;  I  met  Balston  Owens 
in  the  ball  He  had  ridden  over 
with  a  message  from  his  mother, 
asking  us  to  join  their  picnic  to- 
moirow.  He's  always  coming 
heie  for  something  or  other. 

I  felt  ashamed  to  see  him  after 
laat  night.  I  hoped  he  had  for- 
gotten my  crossness;  people  do 
not  generally  remember  anything 
about  me,  excepting  that  I  am 
Dahlia's  sister. 

*  Dahlia's  gone  to  the  Row,'  I 
said,  when  we  had  shaken  hands. 

*  And  you  f 

*  I  am  going  into  the  library  to 
choose  an  improving  book.' 

He  laughed ;  his  eyes  have  the 
i&ost  beautiful  expression  when 
he  laughft.  It  really  is  very  strange  . 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it; 
taken  feature  by  feature,  and  Hmb 
^y  limb,  Mr.  Owens  isn't  at  ^ 
l^dsome,  but  he  has  the  trick  of 
seeming  better-looking  as  a  whole 
than  any  one  else.  I  wonder  how 
he  manages  it  1 

'Uiss  Milly,'  he  .said,  *  am  I  a 
Philistine  if  I  suggest  that  a  day 


like  this  is  more  improving  than 
all  the  books  that  were  ever 
written  1' 

^  I    hate    fine    weather,    Mr. 
Owens.' 

'I    don't    believe    you,    Miss 
Milly.' 

He  followed  me  into  the  library, 
and  said '  Might  he  help  me  choose 
a  book  V  I  thought  again  about 
the  rose  and  the  clay.  I  never  yet 
knew  a  young  man  who  wasn't 
glad  of  a  chance  of  hanging  about 
the  house.  We  had  a  long  talk. 
He  said  there  was  only  one  set  of 
hopeless  people  in  the  world — ^the 
people  who  were  satisfied  with 
themselves.  He  said  that  bad 
people  who  tried  to  be  good  often 
turned  out  the  best  of  fdL  But  I 
don't  think  by  badness  he  meant 
envy  and  crossness  and  hatred. 
I  don't  believe  he  quite  knows 
what  meanness  is.  I  began  to 
forget  all  about  Dahlia,  till  she 
came  in,  and  then  I  wished  I  was 
dead.  Mamma  came  in  too,  and 
asked  Ealston  to  lunch.  I  hoped 
he  would  not  stay,  but  he  said 
'  Yes,'  at  once.  I  kept  on  wish- 
ing I  was  dead  all  lunch-time. 
He  and  Dahlia  talked  and  talked. 
Dahlia  chose  to  be  very  gracious ; 
she  had  heard  about  the  picnic 
firom  Lord  Linfield  this  morning. 
'  How  delightful !  how  kind  of 
Lady  Owens  1'  she  said. 

When  Mr.  Owens  had  gone 
Dahlia  began  to  walk  about  the 
room,  smiling  to  herself.  'He 
waited  all  the  morning,  Milly)' 
she  said  once.  '  Poor,  poor  Eal- 
ston!' How  dare  shel  Can't 
Qven  Dahlia  see  what  he  is ) 

May  22nd. — If  there's  a  thing  I 
hate,  it's  a  picnic.  "Now,  at  dances 
and  '  at  homes,'  if  nobody  wants 
you,  there  you  are — you  know 
what  to  expect  all  the  evening. 
It  isn't  pleasant — it's  hateful,  but 
not  the  most  hateful  thing  of  alL 
At  a  picnic  you  must  always  be 
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doing  someihiiig;  there  is  no 
sitting  still  and  making  up  one's 
mind  to  the  worst. 

I  wonder  if  anywhere  there  can 
be  a  worse  torture  than  tramp- 
ing along  with  a  grumpy  person 
who  has  got  fastened  on  to  you 
somehow,  and  is  wild  with  cross- 
ness at  the  event ;  or  with  a  po- 
lite person  bored  to  death  and 
vexed,  but  trying  hard  to  conceal 
his  feelings,  while  you  see  his  eyes 
roving  round  in  search  for  means 
of  escape,  or  dwelling  longingly 
on  somebody  else's  bonnet  in 
front? 

It  is  bad  enough,  too,  though 
not  so  bad  as  the  other  thing,  to 
trudge  along  a  little  way  behind 
with  two  people  who  have  for- 
gotten all  about  you,  or  wish  you 
were  somewhere  else. 

The  best  hope  that  a  picnic 
holds  out  to  people  like  me  is  to 
get  mixed  up  with  the  chaperones, 
and  even  they  would  rather  be 
without  one.  When  I  was  dressed 
this  morning  for  the  Owens'  pic- 
nic I  made  up  my  mind  to  &ce 
the  worst,  and  take  a  long  look 
in  the  glass.  (I  never  look  in  the 
glass,  on  principle,  before  going 
out — it's  too  depressing.)  At 
first  it  wasn't  so  bad  as  I  expected. 
I  saw  an  ordinary  little  girl  enough 
in  a  plain  hat  and  frock ;  nothing 
to  excite  notice  one  way  or  the 
other.  And  then  Dahlia  came 
in  behind  and  put  her  head  over 
my  shoulder,  and  my  face  looked 
gray — positively  gray — like  a 
mouse,  and  I  seemed  to  shtivel 
up  into  a  sort  of  dwarf.  Dahlia 
had  on  a  big  hat  with  real  roses 
under  the  brim,  and  a  pink  cam- 
bric gown,  all  lace  and  embroidery 
and  bunches  of  ribbon.  '  Is  it 
£ur?  is  it  fair?'  I  thought,  and 
turned  away  from  the  glass. 

We  got  to  Waterloo  Station  at 
about  ten*  Every  one  was  wait- 
ing on  the  platform.  Lord  Lin- 
fi^d  was  there,  and  he  made  for 


our  party  at  once,  and  so  did  Ral- 
ston Owens.  Mrs.  Morton,  the 
new  beauty,  was  present,  and  she 
and  Dahlia  rushed,  figuratively, 
into  each  other's  arms,  utterly 
ignoring  the  eager  little  throng  of 
men  who  hovered  about  them. 

We  got  out  at  Leatherhead  Sta- 
tion.    Carriages  had  been  ordered 
to  meet  us,  but  there  were  not 
enough  for  us  all,  so  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  had  to  walk 
on  to  Box  Hill.     First  we  paired 
off  for  the  walk.     Lord  linfield 
made  a  rush  at  Dahlia  at  once; 
but  when  she  saw  him  coming  she 
turned  to  Ealston,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  me,  and  proposed  that  he 
and  she  should  1^  the  way.    Of 
course  Kalston  was  off  like  a  shot. 
Everybody  else  went  off  in  twos, 
until  there  was  no  one  left  but 
Lord  Linfield  and  me.    We  look- 
ed at  one  another  blankly  for  a 
minute,  then  I  walked  a  step  or 
two  forwards ;  he  slouched  up  to 
my  side;  and  finally  we  found 
ourselves  walking  drearily  along, 
making  (0  satire !)  to  the  outside 
eye  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
amorous   'Pi^irchen.'     It  vxts  a 
little  condc,  I  can't  help  owning. 

It  was  very,  very  hot,  and  ^e 
way  was  hilly.  We  trudged  along 
doggedly  and  almost  in  silence. 
Once  Lord  Linfield  said,  'It's  a 
very  fine  day ;'  and  I  answered, 
*Yes;  so  fortunate  1' — which,  I 
think,  was  about  the  sum  of  our 
conversatioiL.  How  we  hated  one 
another  I  His  lordship's  pink  and 
white  face  looked  absolutely  Uack; 
and  I  don't  think  he  ever  once 
moved  his  eyes  from  Dahlia's  hat- 
brim  at  the  head  of  the  little  pro- 
cession. It  was  some  consolation 
to  me  to  reflect  that  I  wf£8  hating 
him  quite  as  much  as  he  did  me, 
and  I  couldn't  help  despising  him 
a  little  bit  at  the  same  time.  Why 
couldn't  he  go  the  other  side  of 
Dahlia  instead  of  sulking  with 
people  who  didn't  want  him  f 
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After  lunch  we  all  got  np  for  a 
walk.  Dahlia  and  Mrs.  Morton 
became  at  once  the  centres  of  two 
little  groups  of  would-be  escorts. 
I  was  standing  a  step  or  two  off 
with  Ada  Coates. 

'Mr.  Owens/  called  out  Dah- 
lia's clear  voice,  '  you  promised  to 
show  me  that  view  you  were 
telling  me  about' 

Salston^  who  was  talking  to 
mamma,  sprang  up  and  went  over 
to  Dahlia.  They  went  down  the 
hiU,  together  with  Alfred  Chig- 
well  and  Mrs.  Morton  and  a  few 
otheis,  Lord  Linfield  following 
slowly  behind — sullen  and  offend- 
ed, but  still  following.  I  con- 
tinued to  stand  by  the  tree.  Ella 
Chigwell  and  Ada  Coates  were 
conferring  in  ^whispers  on  the 
other  side. 

'She's  playing  a  dangerous 
game,'  said  Ada. 

'Whatgame?'  asked  EUa,  who 
is  rather  stupid. 

'Don't you  seel  She's  dying 
to  hook  Lord  Linfield,  and  she's 
playing  off  Ealston  Owens  £^;ainst 
him.' 

I  moved  away ;  I  was  feeling 
sick  at  heart. 

I  got  mixed  up  in  a  party  with 
Ella  Chigwell  and  the  Dale  boys. 
We  roved  about  aimlessly  enough. 
I  kept  a  little  behind,  while  I^Ia 
chattered  away  to  Jack  and  Tom ; 
I  suppose  they  #ere  enjoying 
themselves,  but  it  sounded  very 
stupid.  I  fell  behind  altogether 
at  kst^  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree;  I  knew  I  shouldn't  be 
missed.  I  sat  there,  and  thought 
and  thought  I  wondered  if  Ada 
Coates's  spiteful  remark  about 
Dahlia  could  be  true.  And 
then  I  fell  to  wondering  about 
things  in  general — about  justice 
and  injustice,  goodness  and  bad- 
ness, happiness  and  unhappiness. 
I  think  I  got  quite  a  philosopher 
under  that  tree.  '  Nothing  mat- 
ten,'  I  said  at  last  aloud ;  then  I 


threw  myself  on  the  grass  and 
sobbed.  I  knew  it  did  matter, 
awfully;  I  knew  I  cared  about 
things  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.  When  at  last  I  got  up  I 
saw  that  all  the  sky  had  grown 
gray,  and  a  dull  wind  came 
whistling  through  the  trees.  I 
plodded  back  to  the  trysting- 
place,  cold  and  weary.  When  I 
got  there  it  was  deserted  !  Even 
the  chaperones  and  lunch-baskets 
had  vanished.  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
quarter  past  the  time  appointed 
for  the  general  meeting.  A  feel- 
ing of  fear,  wretchedness,  and 
indignation  passed  over  me.  I 
(had  been  forgotten  !  Looking 
up,  I  perceived  a  scattered  band 
of  people  disappearing  down  the 
hilL  .  It  was  my  own  fault  about 
being  left  behind,  perhaps ;  but  I 
felt  very  injured. 

'  0,  why  can't  I  stay  here  and 
die,  like  the  Children  in  the  Wood  f 
I  thought.  '  Why  must  I  always 
go  where  I  am  not  wanted  V 

It  began  to  rain — a  chill  sharp 
rain  that  slapped  one's  face  spite- 
fully. I  set  off  down  the  hOl.  I 
was  nearly  crying  with  weariness 
and  an  awful  sense  of  loneliness. 
I  seemed  to  see  the  world  and  all 
the  people  and  all  the  planets  on 
one  side,  and  myself  on  the  other, 
fighting  with  them,  struggling  for 
my  wretched  little  existence. 

Some  one  came  running  very 
quickly  up  the  hill — a  man,  with 
a  cloak  on  his  arm.  It  was  Ral- 
ston Owens,  and  he  came  up  to 
me  and  caught  my  hand. 

'  Miss  Milly,  do  you  know  what 
a  fright  you  have  given  us?  I 
understood  you  had  gone  on  in 
front  with  the  Dales,  until  I  saw 
Jack  just  n6w.' 

He  looked  so  noble  and  kind 
and  gentle  as  he  stood  there ;  I 
felt  he  was  like  an  angel  from 
heaven  who  had  come  down  to 
save  me.    I  could  not  trust  my- 
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BeAf  to  speak ;  my  Ups  were  qui- 
yering ;  there  was  a  lump  in  my 
throat. 

He  wrapped  the  cloak  around 
me,  and  fastened  it  with  his  dear 
clever  fingers.  I  was  trembling 
all  oyer,  and  then  a  terrible  thing 
happened — I  conldn't  really  help 
it — a  big  tear  rolled  over  my  eye- 
lid, and  fell  on  to  his  hand.  0, 1 
hope — I  hope  he  thought  it  was 
the  rain !  He  didn't  seem  to 
notice  it. 

We  walked  slowly  down  the 
hill.  He  made  me  take  his  ann« 
I  felt  wonderfully  warm  and  safe 
and  protected.  I  don't  think  if 
a  dragon  with  flaming  jaws  had 
rushed  out  on  us,  I  should  have 
been  frightened. 

'  Mr.  Owens,*  I  ventured  to  say 
at  last,  '  it's  cold  and  raining,  and 
you  haven't  an  overcoat.'  I  know 
how  easily  he  takes  cold,  poor 
darlmgl 

'  One  could  hardly  calculate  on 
such  weather,  even  in  an  English 
May,'  he  answered  lightly. 

'  Mr.  Owens,'  I  said  rather 
breathlessly,  and  growing  very 
red,  'I  wish  you  would  put  on 
my  silk  handkerchief ;  I'm  quite, 
quite  warm  in  the  cloak — really.' 
I  had  a  white  silk  handkerchief 
knotted  loosely  round  my  throat, 
which  I  pulled  off  with  the  dis- 
engaged hand  and  held  out  to 
him. 

He  took  it  quite  gravely,  thank- 
ed me,  and  tied  it  round  his 
throat. 

We  went  on  rather  silently.  I 
wished  the  walk  would  never 
end.  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
Dahlia. 

<  Miss  Milly,'  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  sudden  earnestness  in 
voice  and  manner, '  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  very  special  question.  I've 
been  wanting  to  ask  it  you  all 
day.' 

My  heart  stood  still ;  my  short- 
lived joy  died  out.    I  knew  what 


was  coming — ^it  had  come  so  often 
before:  Gould  I — did  I  know 
anything  of  the  state  of  my  sistet^s 
feelings  1  Would  I  exert  all  my 
influence  in  the  supplianf  s  be- 
half ?  Would  I  keep  him  infoimed 
on  certain  matters  from  time  to 
time,  &c.  f  I  had  borne  up  pa- 
tiently Enough  under  this  vicarious 
love-making ;  but  to-day  I  lelt  I 
could  not,  would  not,  bear  it  1 
would  keep  this  one  walk  at  least 
unspoiled  in  my  memory;  it 
might  be  the  only  good  thing  I 
should  have  in  my  life,  but  I  was 
determined  to  have  it. 

*  Mr.  Owens,'  I  cried  foolishly, 
Mt  is  so  wet,  we  had  better  get 
on.' 

*I  want  you  tu  answer  my 
question,  Miss  Milly.' 

'  0  Mr.  Owens,'  I  said  despe^ 
ately,  'don't — don't  ask  me 
any  questions  now.  I  will  an- 
swer anything  you  like  to-mor- 
row, only  not  now.' 

I  suppose  something  in  my 
voice  told  him  how  terribly  in 
earnest  I  was.  I  daresay  he 
thought  me  mad,  but  he  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  question 
again. 

So  I  have  taken  one  beautif al 
thing  into  my  life,  a  predouB 
treasure  for  evermore.  I  shall 
always  be  a  lonely  woman,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  have  walked  over  the 
Downs  for  more  than  an  hour 
alone  with  Ealston  Owens.  I 
have  had  something  worth  living 
for.  Mr.  Owens  forgot  to  give 
me  back  the  handken^e£  I  wish 
I  had  it.  I  hope  he  will  not  send 
it  to  bd  washed. 

Dahlia  knocked  at  the  door  an 
hour  ago,  and  I  pretended  to  be 
asleep.  I  eottld  not  see  her  to- 
night. 

O,  if  only — ^if  only — 

May  2Zrd. — Something  veiy 
wonderful  has  happened  to^y ; 
so  wonderful  that  I  cannot  believe 
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thai  this  is  ihe  same  world  and 
the  same  room  and  the  same  girl 
as  yesterday.  (The  grammar  of 
that  sentence  is  a  little  strange,  I 
hiow ;  but  I'm  too  happy  to  mind 
aboat  grammar.)  How  can  I 
inite  it  down — this  wonderful 
thing  which  is  singing  and  sing- 
ing in  my  heart,  but  which  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  put  into 
woids) 

Ealston  Owens  likes  me  best — 
better  than  Dahlia — than  any  one 
in  the  world,  he  says.  It  is  very 
strange.  I  cannot  understand  it 
at  all;  but  I  am  so  happy  that  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  waB  very  miserable  when  I 
got  up  this  morning.  I  felt  flat 
and  gray  after  yesterday's  sad 
little  bit  of  happiness.  Dahlia 
W8B  cross  and  tired,  and  mamma 
scolded  me  for  'hiding  myself 
away '  at  the  picnic,  and'  giving 
Mr.  Owens  the  trouble  of  fetch- 
ing me.  We  were  a  wretched 
bieakfaat-party. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  my 
room  and  tried  to  read.  I  don't 
think  I  understood  a  word,  though 
I  followed  the  printed  lines  and 
turned  over  the  pages.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  that  walk 
over  the  Downs. 

'0,  it  isn't  fair^t  can't  be 
&ir  P  I  cried  out  at  last,  shutting 
np  the  book  and  rising  from  my 
chair.  <  Starved  bodies  die  and 
are  at  peace;  but  a  starved  soul 
inU  go  on  living  and  living,  get- 
ting hungrier  and  hungrier  as  the 
yeaia  go  by.  How  often  have  I 
Been  such  a  soul  peering  out  of  a 
pair  of  unlovely  eyes  in  a  woman's 
plain  and  withered  face  !  I  shall 
glow  to  look  like  those  gray,  sad 
women  one  sees  everywhere  about, 
I  suppose — ^unnoticed  sort  of  crea- 
tures, sittmg  wearily  in  the  world's 
corners.  Sometimes  they  are  cross 
and  sour,  and  sometimes  resigned 
and  patient.  I  tocn^t  be  patient. 
I  won't  acquiesce   in  my  £ite. 


I've  as  much  right  to  be  bappy  as 
Dablia  or  any  one  else.' 

Some  one  knocked  suddenly  at 
thedoor,and  mammacame  in,  look- 
ing very  solemn  and  important. 

'  Milly,'  she  said,  '  brush  your 
hair  and  make  yourself  tidy; 
some  one  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
in  the  library.' 

Then  she  went  away  without  a 
word. 

I  lingered  some  moments  out- 
side the  library-door,  with  my 
hand  on  the  handle.  I  felt  a 
vague  sort  of  terror ;  mamma  had 
been  so  mysterious  and  oracular. 

When,  at  last,  I  summoned 
courage  to  open  the  door  and 
walk  into  the  room,  I  saw  some 
one  standing  by  the  window  with 
his  back  towards  me.  It  was 
Ralston  Owens,  and  my  heart  be- 
gan to  beat  very  fast.  He  came 
forward  at  once,  and  took  my 
hand,  smiling,  but  not  speaking. 

My  heart  was  beating  faster 
and  faster. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Owens  V 
I  said. 

He  took  both  my  hands  into 
his,  but  he  did  not  smile  this 
time. 

'  Milly,  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
that  question  you  would  not  listen 
to  yesterday.' 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  our 
eyes  met.  A  wonderful  revela- 
tion flashed  over  me.  I  under- 
stood it  all  in  a  moment. 

What  followed  I  cannot  write. 
One  cannot  write  such  things 
even  in  one's  diary. 

I  am  no  longer  curious  as  to 
how  people  feel  in  heaven.  I 
know  now. 

We  had  to  go  to  aunt  Ali- 
cia's dance  to-night,  and  when 
Ralston  and  I  were  waiting  for 
mamma  and  Dahlia  before  start- 
ing, I  could  not  help  asking  him 
if  he  minded  my  being  plain.  He 
took  my  hand,  and  led  me  up  to 
the  glass.    I  was  surprised  at  the 
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face  which  greeted  me ;  my  cheeks 
were  rosy,  my  eyes  were  bright,  I 
was  oLmod  nice-looking.  Was^ 
Ealston  a  magician)  I  thought; 
and  then  I  remembered  that 
Dahlia  was  not  there. 

'  Ralston,  are  you  sure  you  do 
not  mind )' 

'I'm  bearing  up  under  the 
afiHiction,  Milly.' 

'  And  you  won't  be  sorry  when 
people  compare  me  with  Dahlia  f 

*  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  my 
beautiful  sister,  but  I  shall  love 
my  wife  too  much  to  know  that 
she  is  anything  but  herself.' 

*  Ralston,  really,  really,  I  can't 
belieye  it !' 

But,  strange  to  say,  in  a  few 
short  hours  I  have  grown  to  be- 


lieve it ;  it  seems  the  most  nataial 
thing  in  the  world,  as  though  ire 
had  belonged  to  one  another  from 
the  beginning  of  all  time.  I 
would  not  change  with  Dahlia  oi 
any  one.  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
beautiful,  excepting  for  Balston's 
sake,  and  he  says  he  doesn't 
mind. 

O,  I  hope,  I  hope  I  shall  be  a 
good  wife  to  him.     I  think  that 
being  good   will  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  now.    I  feel 
so  safe   and    sure    and    strong. 
Dahlia  may  sneer  at  a  girl  who  is 
so  happy  over  her  one  lover ;  but 
how  can  I  mind  about  anything 
now,  seeing  that   I  possess  Uie 
best,  the  most  precious,  and,  alas, 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  1 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 
A  parenthetical    chapter    on 

THE  PLACE    OF   HUMAN   NATURE 
IN  FICTION.  • 

At  ibis  point  in  my  novel  of 
Golden  Oirh,  I  must  pause  for  a 
moment  to  reply  to  a  charge  which 
bas  been  made  against  me  in  re- 
spect of  this  production.  I  am 
called  a  Cynic.  Now,  I  have 
bitherto,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
trnderstood  that  word  to  denote 
'a  superior  person;'  but  fearing 
to  trust  to  my  own  judgment  any 
longer,  especially  concerning  an 
erudite  word  applied  to  myself,  I 
went  to  my  library  and  took  down 
my  Johnson's  Dictionary,  I  con- 
fess it  was  with  uneasy  sensations 
tbat  I  found  'Cynic'  described 
as  one  who  is  '  currish/  '  brutal/ 
'  snarling  /  epithets  which  I  hum- 
bly submit  are  harsh,  and  calcu- 
latedy  if  they  become  current  in 
connection  with  my  works,  to  do 
me  cansiderahle  damage  with  the 
Luge  1)ody  of  serious  persons  who 
now  maintain  that  I  am  one  of 
the  few  writers  of  fiction  who 
combine  sound  didactic  matter 
with  as  faint  a  tincture  of  wit  as 
possible.  I  therefore  deny  the 
charge  altogether,  and  proceed  to 
explain  the  causes  firom  which  it 
may  have  arisen.  It  has  been 
alleged  against  me,  for  instance, 
that  I  hold  the  Clergy  up  to  ridi- 
cule. Ko  man  more  h^hly  es- 
teems that  excellent  body  of  per- 
sons; but,  in  my  office  of  reporter 
vol.  xuv.  no.  cclxi. 


of  mankind,  I  must  be  faithful 
What  am  I  to  dof  There  is  my 
former  friend,  Reginald  Reverse, 
now  Bishop  of  Faioffria.  Regi- 
nald was,  at  the  outset  of  his  cleri- 
cal career,  energetic,  enthusiastic, 
fiercely  sacerdotal,  and  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  clerical  celibacy.  As 
such,  especially  as  a  celibate,  he 
was  elevated  while  yet  a  young 
man  to  the  important  see  of  Far- 
offria.  Now,  ladies,  judge  for 
me,  when,  five  years  after  my 
friend's  consecration,  I  read  in. 
my  TimeSf  '  At  the  Palace,  Far- 
ofiria,  the  wife  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Reginald  Reverse,  of  twins'  ! 
Do  I  ridicule  the  clergy,  be- 
cause I  gently  smile  at  Bishop 
Reginald?  Do  I  snarl — am  I  a 
cur — ^if  I  remark  that  I  should  like 
to  note  the  cheeks  and  lips  and 
eyes  of  the  lady  who  converted 
that  enthusiastic  bachelor  of  piety  ? 
There,  again,  is  my  trusty  medical 
adviser,  Sir  Guinea  Fowle.  That 
grave  and  skilled  physician  took 
one  pound  one  shilling  from  me 
in  lawful  barter  for  his  dictum 
that  cognac  was  poison  to  every  two- 
legged  creature.  I  went  away  feel- 
ing sure  that  I  had  got  my  money's 
worth,  and  that  very  day  I  poured 
sixteen  bottles  of  old  French 
brandy  down  the  sink,  my  cook 
looking  on  at  the  same  time  with 
an  expression  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  That  night  week,  at  10.45, 
I  entered  the  refreshment  -  room 
of  Charing  Cross  Station — I  am 
particular  as  to  place  and  hour, 
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to  show  that  I  am  not  inventing — 
I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sir  Guinea,  and  when  expecting 
to  see  him  raise  a  glass  of  milk  to 
his  lips,  I  heard  him  ask  in  a  de- 
cided voice  for  '  a  split  soda  and 
a  glasa  of  brandy.'  Now,  am  I  a 
cur,  a  brute,  a  snarler,  because  I 
jotted  down  that  surprising  inci- 
dent ?  So,  when,  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  I  point  out  some  pheno- 
menal inconsistency  in  the  in- 
spiriting character  of  the  British 
lawyer,  do  I  therefore  snarl 
at  an  entire  profession?  I  here 
protest  that  I  have  a  hearty  ad- 
miration for  every  variety  of  my 
fellow-subjects — parsons,  soldiers, 
doctors,  players,  artists,  musicians, 
philosophers,  and  those  other 
classes  of  refined  and  intelligent 
men  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  por- 
tray. Let  no  one  call  me  cur  be- 
cause I  occasionally  insert  a  crack 
in  a  character.  Did  I  revile  my 
photographer's  camera  the  other 
day,  because,  when  I  stpidied  the 
negative,  my  nose  came  out  big 
where  a  nose  ought  to  be  little, 
and  little  where  a  nose  ought  to 
be  big  ?  No ;  I  rubbed  my  nose 
in  an  investigating  spirit,  and 
then  held  my  tongue.  I  there- 
fore beg  the  critics  that  they  will 
au£fer  me  to  hawk  my  wares  m 
peace,  and  not  spoil  my  little  bit 
of  custom.  I  have  a  certain  plea^ 
sure  in  repeating  that  I  am  no 
cur,  but  a  respectable  hard-working 
novelist;  and  I  here  issue  a  notice 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
on  the  day  men  cease  to  be  in- 
consistent, self-conceited,  foolish, 
heady,  or  malicious,  I  shall 
commence  a  novel,  in  which 
every  gentleman  shall  be  hand- 
some and  honourable;  and  there 
shall  be  no  disagreeable  reflec- 
tions and  no  bad  language;  and 
people  shall  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  nobody  will  try  to 
cheat  nobody,  and  the  performers 
will  never  let  their  angry  passions 


rise ;  and  the  whole  shall  be  so 
soft  and  sweet  and  virtuous  that 
all  men  will  confess  that  when, 
in  former  times,  I  depicted  less 
oi^g^^guig  scenes,  the  &ult  lay  in 
Mankind,  and  not  in  me. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

STRANGERS  IN  TICKRNHAM. 

Samuel  Badger  was  making 
his  second  visit  to  Tickenham,  and 
Daniel  Euddock  his  first,  for  this 
occasion.  Three  days  before, 
Samuel  had  taken  rooms  for  his 
whole  party ;  and  his  easy  com- 
pliant manners,  with  regard  to 
terms,  impressed  Mrs.  Kalph  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
immense  fortune.  To-day  Daniel 
Buddock,  by  his  grasping  ways, 
gained  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  a  man  quite  out  at  elbows,  and 
(in  the  current  phraseology  of  the 
tradespeople)  not  good  for  much. 
Daniel  nibbled  at  the  terms  all 
round  like  a  rat  at  a  ship-biscoit. 
First  he  knocked  something  off 
the  rent;  then  he  reduced  the 
charge  for  kitchen  fire ;  then  for 
table-linen;  then  for  boot-clean- 
ing ;  and  even  when  the  landlady 
mentioned  one  shilling  a  week  for 
'  castors '  Daniel  boldly  faced  her, 
and  said  sixpence  was  the  outside 
he  would  give,  and  that  if  she  did 
not  close  with  the  offer  on  the 
spot  he  would  withdraw  it,  and 
buy  his  own  pepper  and  salt. 
The  landlady,  cowering  before  the 
alternative,  yielded. 

'So  you  perceive,  Samuel,' 
Daniel  said,  hugging  himself  as 
they  walked  away  together,  'I 
saved  on  the  whole  affair,  let  me 
see — in  rent,  five  shillings  a  week  ; 
in  table-linen,  sixpence;  in  boot- 
cleaning,  fourpence;  in  kitchen 
fire,  one  shilling ;  in  castors,  six- 
pence ;  total,  seven  and  fourpence. 
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Sappose  We  stay  here  for  a  month. 
Four  times  seven  and  foarpence 
IB  exactly  twenty-nine  shillings 
and  foarpence.  One  pound  nine 
and  foarpence  in  my  pocket  in- 
stead of  going  into  hers.'  Daniel 
threw  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  the  lodging- 
honse.  'Now  suppose  I  were 
to  pat  that  one  pound  nine  and 
fooipence  out  at  compound  inter- 
est, and  leave  it  alone  for  twenty 
years,  never  asking  a  question 
about  it,  just  letting  the  little 
sum  go  rolling  over  and  over, 
why,  at  the  end  of  the  time  there 
woold  be  quite  a  handful  of 
money  I  And  mark — all  got  with- 
out labour!  Only  a  few  deter- 
mined words  at  the  commence- 
ment!' 

'Ah,  Daniel,'  Samuel  Badger 
said,  with  a  sigh,  '  you  deserve  to 
hsTe  money  !  Tou  make  such  a 
good  use  of  it.' 

At  times  Daniel  would  talk 
with  most  pious  ease ;  and  now, 
leaning  a  little  over  towards  his 
friend,  he  said, 

'If  the  Lord  gives  us  money 
we  are  to  show  that  we  value  it, 
Samael,  and  not  fling  it  back  in 
His  face  I' 

'Quite  so,'  Samuel  said.  '  That^ 
is  what  I  call  true  practical  re- 
l%ion,  DanieL' 

As  they  were  stepping  into  the 
train  Samuel  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  which  his  heart  was  full. 

'I  am  to  have  the  refusal  of 
that  property,  am  I  not  V 

'Bemember,'  Daniel  answered, 
'there  is  no  contract.  I  have 
not  pledged  myself  to  sell.' 

'That  is  perfectly  understood,' 
tiie  poor  gull  replied.  *  We  are 
both  men  of  honour.  I  only 
mean  in  case — ' 

'Well — in  case,'  Daniel  said. 
'You  shall  have  the  refusal.' 

'Thank  you,'  Samuel  said, 
'thank^you  many  times.  This  is 
what  I  call  friendly  treatment !' 


*  As  to  Sally,'  Daniel  said,  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  '  I  think 
you-  had  better  say  nothing  to 
her— at  first.' 

'Upon  that  subject  I  have' 
quite  made  up  my  mind,'  Samuel 
answered.  'I  am,  as  you  very 
properly  put  it,  the  head  of  the 
femiily.  Besponsibility  must  rest 
on  some  one,  and  Providence  has 
laid  it  upon  me.' 

And  so  Samuel  and  Daniel 
went  home  together  like  brethren. 

There  was  one  person  who 
managed  to  find  out  everything 
about  the  Golden  Girls  and  their 
intended  visit  to  Tickenham. 
This  was  Sholto  Alexander.  It 
is  not  easy  to  describe  all  that 
passed  through  the  young  fel- 
low's brain  :  the  ^low  of  pleasure 
at  the  idea  of  Violet  being  so 
near,  the  mad  hope  that  some- 
thing might  turn  up  to  make  the 
course  of  his  love  run  smooth. 
He  even  dreamed  of  her  losing  all 
her  property — the  whole  great 
mass  of  wealth  vanishing  by  fraud 
or  folly,  all  her  friends  departing; 
he  coming  forward  then  as  lovei 
and  guardian.  Gladly  the  un- 
worldly  young  fellow  would  have 
taken  her  without  a  penny,  even 
then  the  best  prize  of  life.  But 
this  was  only  a  dreaoL  The  fact 
was  that  he  was  a  poor  struggling 
doctor,  and  she  a  Golden  Girl, 
and  so  he  must  love  and  love,  but 
make  no  sign. 

However,  he  found  out  the  train 
they  were  to  arrive  by.  From 
afar  he  watched  the  steam  of  the 
engine  as  it  came  into  the  station. 
He  loitered  in  the  High  Street  to 
see  the  carriage  pass.  He  was 
actually  on  the  bridge  when  the 
carriage  drove  by,  and  there  was 
Yiolet  gazing  straight  at  him ! 

She  was  so  artfully  pillowed 
up  that  she  seemed  to  sit  erect, 
llie  journey  and  the  excitement 
had  brought  out  upon  her  pale 
cheeks  a  fine  venxulion,  which, 
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cq;Ditra8tiiig  with  her  dark  hair 
and  white  skin,  made  her  quite 
dazzling  to  look  upon.  She  gave 
Sholto  the  brightest,  sweetest 
greeting  as  she  went  by,  for  love 
and  kindliness  were  part  of  this 
delicate  creature's  being.  Little 
she  dreamt  how  that  sweet  sad 
smile,  irradiating  all  her  fragile 
beauty,  forged  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  which  held  the  young 
doctor  in  captivity.  He  felt, 
when  she  had  passed  by,  that 
hitherto  he  had  been  only  playing 
at  love ;  he  had  never  really  loved 
till  now. 

Swiftly  the  carriage  flew  on. 
Mildred  recognised  Sholto,  but 
he  did  not  notice  her.  Violet 
had  magnetised  him;  and  yet, 
amidst  sdl  his  excitement,  he  had 
been  collected  enough  to  remark 
to  himself  that  she  did  not  seem 
80  delicate  after  all ! 

Vain  appearance  !  Scarcely  had 
the  carriage  turned  the  comer  and 
vanished  from  Sholto's  view  than 
Violet,  laying  her  head  wearily  on 
her  sister's  shoulder,  murmured, 

'  0  Milly,  I  am  so  tired !  I 
feel  so  weak.  My  strength  is 
going,  Milly;  I  know  it  is.  It 
grows  less  and  less  every  day  I' 

'  Don't  talk  that  way,'  Mildred 
cried,  affecting  gaiety.  'You 
lightened  little  pussy !  You  are 
going  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
before  the  summer  is  over.' 

Violet  smiled  sadly  and  closed 
her  eyes.  Mildred  bent  over  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  looked 
down  into  the  road.  A  moment 
after,  one  great  tear  fell  flashing 
from  her  cheek,  and  dropped  into 
the  summer  dust. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

WAITINQ  FOR  THE  SUNSET. 

It  was  early  summer  evening. 
The  trees  wore  their  gaxments  of 


green  in. the  untarnished  beauty 
of  the  spring ;  the  fields  were  f uU 
of  flowers ;  the  sky  was  deep  un- 
ruffled blue;  and  the  pastures  and 
the  woods  which  clothed  the  low 
hills  round  about  Tickenham  were 
all  in  the  full  glory  of  the  yearns 
prime. 

The  parish  church  of  Ticken- 
ham was  a  grand  building,  begun 
in  Norman  times,  but  with  addi- 
tion after  addition  made  as  the 
old  fell  away  or  became  insuffi- 
cient; so  that  its  very  masonry, 
dog-toothed  or  perpendicular,  was 
a  record  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
English  history.  These  matters 
were  for  the  architectural  or  anti- 
quarian eye.  The  mere  human 
observer  saw  a  gray  building 
hoary  with  years  and  weather,  a 
grand  tower,  and  a  graveyard 
where  generations  were  lying  in 
unbroken  sleep.  Scholar  and 
peasant  m^ht  each  fashion  a 
moral  for  himself  as  he  looked  at 
Tickenham  Church.  But  why 
should  I  say  Tickenham  Church  I 
In  almost  every  town  in  England 
there  is  the  same  sort  of  edifice — 
a  sermon  in  stone,  and  a  history 
too,  where  the  record  of  Saxon 
and  Norman,  Plantagenet  and 
^Tudor,  are  set  side  by  side  with 
the  simplelegend  of  John  Nobody, 
for  whom  physicians  were  in  vain, 
whose  rustic  dust,  of  *  Neighbour 
kind  And  husband  dear,  In  gloiions 
hope  lies  buried  here.' 

The  house  which  Samuel  Badger 
had  chosen  was  close  to  the 
church,  and  the  windows  of  the 
rooms  allotted  to  Mildred  and 
Violet  commanded  a  full  view  of 
it.  Here  on  Sunday  evening  the 
two  girls  were  sitting  enjoying  the 
cooler  air.  Mildred  luui  a  Prayer- 
book  beside  her,  for  she  had  been 
reading  the  service  to  Violet ;  and 
they  had  followed  the  congrega- 
tion through  the  whole,  for  chant 
and  anthem  were  perfectly  audible. 

Now  it  was  sermon-time,  and 
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they  could  hear  nothing,  except 
when  the  preacher  raised  his  voice 
for  a  moment,  and  a  few  broken 
words  came  across  on  the  quiet 
summer  air.  The  sisters  had  been 
talking,  and  their  talk  had  soon 
stolen  away  to  secular  things. 
Violet's  mind  was  full  of  one 
matter.  She  had  discovered  her 
sister's  secret,  for  a  little  semi- 
sportive  questioning  had  elicited 
from  Mildred  a  confession  that 
she  was  fond  of  Sholto  Alexander. 
Mildred  had  also  told  Violet — 
what  she  herself  truly  believed— 
that  Sholto  was  in  love  with  her, 
but.would  make  no  advances  be- 
cause he  was  poor  and  she  was 
rich. 

Violet  could  not  correct  this 
erroneons  supposition,  for  she  had 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
actual  state  of  Sholto's  affections ; 
and  on  this  basis  of  misunder- 
standing the  two  sisters  were  now 
conversing.  It  was  Violet's  firm 
conviction  that  she  would  not  live 
long,  and  the  great  idea  of  her 
life  was  to  see  Mildred  happy  in 
the  love  of  somebody  who  would 
console  her  when  the  inevitable 
parting  came.  Violet  knew  how 
passionately  Mildred  loved  her, 
and  it  was  the  tender  creature's 
constant  prayer  that  her  sister 
might  not  be  quite  heart-broken 
when  she  died:  Now  Violet  was 
disposed  to  like  Sholto.  His 
manly  engaging  face  had  attracted 
her;  she  was  sure  he  must  be 
good  and  true.  Still  more  she 
liked  him  for  his  mother's  sake. 
One  of  the  first  who  called  upon 
her  when  she  came  to  Tickenham 
was  Mrs.  Alexander;  and  when 
Violet  told  her  that  she  had  no 
hope  of  recovery,  that  good  wo- 
man, instead  of  trying  to  lighten 
her  fears  as  others  did,  began,  to 
speak  about  the  hopes  of  the' 
Christian  faith  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come  with  a  sincerity 
and  earnestness  unattainable  by 


any  but  those  who  are  sincerely 
pious.  Indeed,  when  she  told  the 
timid  girl  of  hopes  and  promises 
which  take  away  the  fear  of  death, 
the  good  woman  was  only  utter- 
ing her  inmost  heart ;  and  Violet 
felt  comforted  from  that  hour,  and 
was  ready  to  obey  the  strong  and 
sterling  friend  who  bent  over  and 
bid  her  when  she  entered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
trust  and  not  be  afraid.  Kow,  as 
the  sick  girl's  regard  for  Mrs. 
Alexander  grew,  the  more  also 
grew  her  desire  to  see  Mildred  en- 
gaged to  Sholto.  Violet  thought 
nothing  of  poverty  on  one  side 
or  affluence  on  the  other.  Of 
what  significance  were  these  bau- 
bles in  her  eyes,  with  her  foot  in 
the  grave,  and  the  hour  of  inex- 
orable reality  so  close  at  hand  I 
To  know  that  Milly  would  be 
married  to  Sholto,  and  that  she 
would  have  Margaret  Alexander 
for  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  and  a 
mother,  was  better,  in  Violet's 
eyes,  than  the  promise  of  a  title  or 
a  fine  family  name.  Accordingly 
she  was  working  in  her  quiet  way 
to  bring  Mildred  and  Sholto  to- 
gether as  lovers,  before  the  time 
when  all  power  over  her  sister's 
future  must  pass  away  from  her 
for  ever. 

'If  he  is  really  in  love  with 
you,  Milly,'  Violet  said,  towards 
the  close  of  a  long  conversation, 
*  and  only  afraid  to  speak  because 
you  are  so  rich,  it  is  a  great 
pity/ 

*  Kever  mind,'  Mildred  replied, 
with  a  haughty  touch  in  her  man- 
ner. '  If  he  wants  me,  he  can 
ask  me.  If  he  is  afraid  of  being 
thought  a  fortune-hunter,  let  him 
take  the  consequences.  I  don't 
care.' 

But  Mildred  did  not  mean 
what  she  said,  and  well  Violet 
knew  it. 

'  I  don't  care,'  Mildred  repeat- 
ed, seeing  Violet  did  not  make 
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any  answer.  *I  have  got  you, 
and  I  want  no  more.' 

This  was  true,  at  least,  as  Mil- 
dred's moistening  eyes  bore  wit- 
ness, while  she  caressed  Violet's 
poor  wasting  hand. 

'Ton  will  not  have  me  long, 
darling,'  the  sick  girl  said,  in  a 
low  whisper. 

'  Hush  !  hnsh  !'  Mildred  said, 
as  if  there  were  danger  in  the 
very  utterance.  'You  must  not 
say  it,  Violet;  I  cannot  let  you 
go.  Lover  or  husband,  no  one 
would  ever  be  what  you  are  to 
me!' 

And  Mildred  turned  her  face 
away,  for  she  would  never  let  any 
one  see  her  weep ;  but  she  still 
held  Violet's  hand,  and  Violet 
knew  by  the  convulsions  of  her 
clasp  what  a  storm  was  in  her 
breast. 

*  I  am  only  a  trouble  to  you, 
MiUy,'  she  murmured.  'It  is 
weariness  and  watching  all  the 
day  long.' 

'  It  is  no  weariness  1'  Mildred 
cried.  *  It  is  joy  to  be  with  you, 
to  comfort  you,  to  make  you 
happy  1  All  I  ask  God  is  to 
give  me  the  same  weariness  and 
watching  for  years  to  come,  and 
to  take  whatever  else  He  likes 
away.' 

*  Very  well,  Milly,'  Violet  said, 
trying  to  speak  more  cheerfully. 
*  I  promise  you  I  will  try  hard  to 
get  better.  I  will  eat  and  drink 
whatever  they  tell  me,  and  per- 
haps I  may  grow  strong  again. 
I  am  young  :  that  is  what  all  the 
doctors  say.' 

Mildred  became  radiant  at 
hearing  Violet  speak  in  this 
way ;  there  was  hope  in  her  very 
resolve  to  be  hopeful;  and  the 
sick  girl  for  her  brave  effort  had 
her  reward  in  her  sister's  face. 

'listen,'  Violet  said,  as  the 
organ  began  to  play.  *  It  is  the 
Evening  Hymn.' 

^he  closed  her  eyes.  The  voices 


of  the  singers  blending  with  the 
notes  of  the  organ  came  across 
upon  the  golden  evening  air,  and 
the  sound  seemed  to  soothe  Vio- 
let, for  an  expression  of  repose 
came  over  her  face  as  if  she  were 
settling  to  sleep.  Mildred  mean- 
while watched  her  vrith  loving 
eyes;  and  suddenly  amidst  the 
choir  of  voices  a  clear  soprano, 
high  above  all  the  rest,  with  every 
syllable  articulate,  sang  sweetly 
out: 

'  Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  aa  little  as  mj  bed.' 

Perhaps  the  slumbering  girl 
half  heard  the  words,  and  dreamily 
framed  them  into  a  Nunc  Dimittis 
for  herself.  A  smile  of  perfect 
peace  played  over  her  lips,  and 
as  she  lay  there,  frail,  lovely,  pure 
as  a  lily,  her  gentle  breast  agitated 
by  nothing  except  self-forgetting 
love,  she  was  just  such  an  image 
as  might  have  suggested  to -the 
godly  old  Bishop  his  devout  and 
sturdy  lines. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

IK  WHICH  SAMUEL  BADOEB  TITTERS 
BEHIND  BIS  HAND,  AND  THEN 
GROANS  FOR  A  WHOLE  AFTER- 
NOON. 

Sallt  Badger  declared  she  was 
delighted  with  Tickenham.  The 
sceneiy  pleased  her.  For  four- 
and- twenty  hours  she  maintained, 
with  immovable  constancy,  that 
the  quiet  pleased  her.  Not  to 
have  to  scold  servants;  nor  to 
ring  bells  to  waken  sleepers  at 
fearful  hours  in  the  morning; 
nor  to  quarrel  with  the  butcher's 
boy  about  th,e  weight  of  the  beef; 
to  leave  all  to  the  keeper  of  the 
lodgings;  and,  holding  her  re- 
sponsible for  everything,  to  be 
able  to  punish  the  domestic  mis- 
doings of  the  day  with  one  Nero- 
nian  stroke  instead  of — as  she 
h&taeH  put  it — hammering  first 
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at  one,  then  at  anotheiy  all  day 
long — ^this,  Sally  vowed,  was  as 
good  as  a  tour  in  Switzerland. 

'  As  good  as  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land,' Sally  said,  looking  round 
the  breakfast-table  with  wonder- 
ful good-humour.  '  Or  better. 
Just  fancy  me  wearing  a  pair  of 
heavy  hob-nailed  boots,  carrying 
an  alpenstock,  and  perhaps  a 
small  knapsack ' — Sally  liked  the 
idea  of  this  masculine  appendage 
— '  toiling  up  a  great  mountain- 
side— ' 

'  And  stumbling  now  and  again, 
mother,'  suggested  Heetor ;  *  and 
hurting  yourself  against  the 
moimtain-side.' 

*  In  which  case,  Sally,  my  love,' 
Samuel  Badger  said,  venturing  in 
the  £eu»  of  her  good-humour  to 
make  a  joke — '  in  which  case  the 
mountain  would  hear  about  it.' 

*  Sammy!'  Mrs.  Badger  called 
out,  with  sudden  and  dangerous 
symptoms  in  her  eye, '  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  won't  try  to  be 
witty.  It  does  not  sit  well  on 
yoa,  Sammy !' 

For  once  in  his  life  Samuel 
Badger  replied  to  his  wife's  re- 
bake  by  putting  his  hands  to  his 
fiBce,  under  the  pretence  of  con- 
cealing a  laugh,  but  really  to  draw 
attention  to  it.  The  truth  was, 
Samuel  felt  so  elated  when  he 
thought  of  the  land  he  was  to 
pnichase  and  the  fortune  he  was 
to  make  that  he  feared  his  wife 
no  longer.  He  was  the  superior 
being.  Meanwhile  the  inferior 
being  noticed  his  awkward  and 
unp^alleled  giggle,  and  resolved 
sooner  or  later  to  punish  him  for 
it.  Most  likely  sooner,  Sally 
thought  to  herselfi 

For  the  present  she  held  her 
peace.  What,  she  asked,  was 
everybody  going  to  do  I  Every- 
body had  an  engagement.  Hector 
^^emacked  that,  as  the  Ruddocks 
had  arrived  yesterday,  he  would 
walk  OTtr  thaxe  and  make  a  call 


on  Eugene.  Mildred  was  going  to 
read  to  Violet.  Samuel  was  going 
to  stroll  down  to  the  spa  and 
look  about  him,  which  he  said 
with  a  most  mysterious  face,  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh,  thinking 
what  a  clever  fellow  he  was.  This 
laugh  also  his  wife  noticed  with 
menacing  thoughts  in  her  mind. 

'For  my  part,'  Sally  said,  *I 
shall  walk  about  the  place  and 
see  what  is  to  be  seen.' 

*  Come  with  me,  my  love,'  Sam- 
uel said.  'Let  us  look  at  the 
pump-room  and  taste  the  waters ; 
and  then' — here  Samuel  had  a 
sly  and  important  look — *  we  may 
look  at  the  adjacent  ground — 
land,  I  mean — just  for  a  little 
relaxation,  Sally,  my  dear.' 

He  giggled  again,  and  his  wife 
shifted  in  her  chair,  but  somehow 
controlled  her  irritation ;  and  she 
set  off  with  her  husband,  and  they 
got,  without  further  collision,  to 
the  spa. 

Sally  could  never  restrain  her 
ruling  passion  for  order;  and  as 
she  surveyed  the  tangled  pleasure- 
walks  and  flowei^beds  she  re- 
marked that  if  she  owned  the 
houses  around  she  wovdd  take  care 
that  the  grounds  were  properly 
kept. 

At  the  mention  of  owning  the 
houses  around  Samuel  could  not 
repress  his  laughter ;  and  for  the 
fourth  time  in  half  an  hour  his 
wife  saw  him  laughing  at  some- 
thing which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

'What  are  you  laughing  at, 
Sammy  V  she  asked  irritably.  *  Is 
my  dress  all  right  V 

*  Perfectly  right,  my  love.' 

'  Have  I  said  anything  absurd?' 
'Nothing,    my  dear,'   Samuel 
answered.      'You   made  a  most 
sensible  observation,  my  love.' 

*  Then  don't  laugh  behind  your 
hand,  Sammy,  like  a  fooL' 

Sally  was  not  pleased  with  the 
spa.    The  gieat  damp  room,  the 
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tattered  paper,  the  mould,  and  the 
general  decay  teased  her. 

'  If  I  had  a  brash,'  she  said,  *  I 
would  sweep  the  floor  myself 

Secretly,  like  a  conspirator, 
Samuel,  the  arch-plotter,  was  lead- 
ing his  unconscious  wife  to  the 
point  whither  he  had  all  along 
been  tending.  They  stood  on  the 
borders  of  the  grounds,  and  be- 
fore them  stretched  the  acres 
which  the  far-sighted  parent  of 
Daniel  Euddock  had  purchased 
with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Flat 
acres  they  were,  uncared  for,  with 
a  jTew  cattle  feeding  here  and 
there,  and  feeding  sadly,  as  if 
what  they  cropped  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  bite.  In 
the  prophetic  eyes  of  Samuel 
Badger  the  expanse  became  a 
park  with  fine  villas,  ornamental 
gardens,  the  sun  shining,  a  band 
playing,  and  the  whole  scene 
astir  with  fashionable  life.  Such 
are  the  seductive  pictures  of 
watering-places  which  solicit  the 
traveller  as  he  paces  the  railway- 
station  waiting  for  his  train,  in 
which  the  sky  is  always  clear 
blue  and  the  hills  living  green, 
and  the  sea  always  at  high  tide, 
and  the  terraces  all  brand  new, 
and  the  vehicles  all  carriages  with 
high-stepping  pairs. 

'There  is  nothing  to  see  here, 
Sammy,'  his  wife  said — '  nothing 
whatever,  except  fields  and  hedges 
and  cows.' 

'Observe,  Sally,  my  love,*  re- 
marked Samuel,  with  his  ima- 
ginary picture  before  his  eyes, 
'  the  situation  is  a  good  one — near 
the  church,  not  veiy  far  from  the 
post-office.' 

'The  post-office,  Sammy!'  his 
wife  exclaimed.  'Are  the  cows 
going  to  post  letters  f 

'No,  my  dear,  of  cojirse  not,* 
he  replied,  in  some  confusion. 
'  All  I  meant  was  that — that  the 
situation  is  what  you  call  central ; 
and  that  as  the  ground  is  level, 


good  roads  and  footways  could  be 
easily  made.' 

'Sammy,  how  you  talk!'  his 
wife  called  outindiguantly. '  Roads 
and  footways!  I  never  heard  such, 
stuff! ,  One  would  think  you  were 
not  quite  awake.  Are  you  afiuid 
of  the  cattle  wetting  their  feet  f 

In  the  exultation  of  his  splen- 
did secret,  and  in  consciousness  of 
his  own  strength,  Mr.  Badger 
tittered  again.  As  before,  he  made 
a  pretence  of  hiding  his  mirth, 
but  he  meant  Sally  to  see  it  all 
the  while.  And  she  did  see  it, 
and  so  her  anger  grew  hot,  and 
Samuel's  time  was  at  hand« 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,' 
]pA  wife  said,  '  I  will  give  you  a 
good  shake.  Tou  are  not  quite 
awake.' 

'  0  yes,  I  am,  love,'  cried  Sam- 
uel, in  no  little  momentary  alarm. 
'  You  need  not  shake  me,  I  assure 
you.  The  fact  was,  I  made  a 
little  remark  in  my  own  mind, 
and  I  let  it  slip,  and  you  had  not 
the  context  bl^ore  you,  and  no 
doubt  it  did  seem  out  of  conneo- 
tion;  but  the  remark  was  quite 
pointed,  my  love,  and  I  am  as 
clear  as  you  are — ^perhaps  a  little 
clearer.' 

Here  Samuel  laughed  for  the 
sixth  time. 

'Sammy,'  his  wife  said,  ^you 
are  feverish  and  excited.  You 
must  go  home  and  take  off  your 
clothes  and  lie  down  till  dinner- 
time.' 

'My  love,'  Samuel  said,  posi- 
tively triumphant  to  think  that 
what  his  wife  imagined  to  be 
mere  feverish  excitement  was  tane 
intellectual  elevation — 'my  love, 
I  am  perfectly  well.  Mens  sana 
in  eorpore  iano,  Sally.' 

This  quotation  Samuel  delivered 
with  a  scholarly  air,  and  then  he 
laughed  once  more.  It  was  his 
seventh  laugh  that  morning,  and 
his  last. 

'Mens   Sana    and    fiddlestick- 
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endsf  exclaimed  the  Philistine 
My.  <You  aie  ilL  Yon  ehaU 
gotohedl' 

'  What  !'  Samnel  exclaimed, 
with  energy  nnusnal  to  him,  bnt 
elicited  by  a  sndden  conception  of 
tha  fix  into  which  he  had  got 
himself, '  go  to  bed  this  fine  morn- 
ing!— go  to  bed  -when  theie  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me !' 

*  There  is  9omethingthe  matter 
with  yon !'  his  wife  cried  out  im- 
patiently. '  How  have  yon  talked ) 
— abont  pasture-land  being  better 
for  being  near  the  church,  and 
cows  wanting  to  poet  letters  !* 

*N"ow,  Sally,  my  love,'  Samuel 
remonstrated,  '  that  is  very  unfair. 
I  nerer  said  a  word  about  cows 
posting  letters.' 

'You  talked  about  the  poet- 
office  being  near  to  a  cow-field, 
and  what  else  could  you  meanf 
Sally  retorted.  '  Something  must 
liaye  npeet  you.  You  shall  do  as 
I  tell  you,  and  lie  quietly  down 
until  dinner-time.' 

*  This  sunshiny  day !'  exclaimed 
poor  Samuel ;  '  t^hen  the  breeze 
is  80  refreshing,  and  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life ! — take  my  clothes 
off)  and  lie  down  till  dinner- 
time T 

'  Don't  argue  with  me,  Sammy !' 
bis  wife  said,  in  her  most  impera- 
tive tones.  'You  shall  do  as  I 
tell  yon.  I  will  have  no  ques- 
tions asked.  Something  has  up- 
set  you;  you  have  not  been 
yonrself  all  the  morning,  fidget- 
ing about,  walking  up  and  down, 
giggling  like  a  simpleton.  No- 
*Wng  is  80  good  for  you  as  bed.' 

In  Tain  Samuel  protested.  His 
^e,  irritated  as  well  as  puzzled 
Jylus  absurd  behaviour,  resolved, 
^7  the  same  discipline,  to  cure 
^  if  he  was  ill,  and  to  chastise 
"^  if  he  was  saucy.  Plunged  in 
J^oise  and  confusion,  reasoning 
hopelessly^  the  miserable  Samuel 
J'as  naaicbed  home.  Contradict 
^  wife  he  dare  not ;  but  over 


and  over  again  he  pleaded,  trying 
to  alter  her  decree.  On  the  door- 
step he  made  one  effort ;  in  the 
parlour  another;  and  then,  as 
Sally  drove  him  up-stairs  before 
her  like  an  unwilling  animal,  he 
kept  turning  round,  struggling  to 
conduce  her  with  futile  sentences, 
like,  *•  Sally,  my  love,  if  you  will 
only  listen ;'  or, '  I  assure  you,  my 
dear,  I  am  in  better  health  than 
you  are.'  But  all  was  in  vain. 
He  was  walked  into  his  bedroom, 
laid  upon  his  bed  ;  the  room  was 
carefully  darkened;  and  Samuel 
Badger  was  left  ito  reflect  on  his 
sagacity  in  first  keeping  a  secret 
from  his  wife,  and  then  tittering 
over  the  mystery  before  her  face. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

IN  WHICH  A  COUPLE  WITH  QRA.T 
HEADS  AND  ANOTHER  COUPLE 
WITH  GREEN  HEARTS  DELIVER 
JUDGMENT  ON  LOVE  AND  MATRI- 
MONY. 

The  Migor  and  his  daughter 
were  still  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke,  and  the  same  evening 
Mildred  walked  over  io  see  Vic- 
toria. She  found  her  friend  with 
veiy  red  eyes.  Poor  Victoria  had 
been  havibg  a  good  cry,  and  no 
mistake ;  and  the  oddest  part  of 
the  matter  was,  she  had  spent  the 
daintiest  happiest  morning  she 
had  ever  known.  Yet  why  call 
that  odd  1  What  so  like  an  April 
day  as  this  life  of  oursi  Blue 
shmy  skies,  gleaming  clouds, 
leaves  glistening,  birds  singing, 
buds  opening;  then  in  ten  min- 
utes the  gray  cloud  over  all,  and 
the  pelting  rain  !  Bat  let  us  hear 
why  Victoria  was  crying. 

Bob  had  come  over  to  see  her 
that  morning.  Love  was  polish- 
ing this  loutish  fellow ;  and  as  hia 
father  had  fully  explained  to  him 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  marry  his 
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coQBin,  Bob  was  now  full  of  tobo- 
lutiona  of  making  hie  fortune. 
And  the  geneious  resolve  was 
good  for  the  lad.  If  I  had  ten 
thousand  sons,  I  would  say  to 
every  man  of  them  : '  Choose  some 
good  girl,  and  if  she  choose  you 
back  again,  then  keep  hearf  and 
life  spotless  for  her,  and  work 
hard  to  make  a  nest  for  your 
dove;  and  meantime  let  the  vision 
of  her  be  all  your  joy  until  her 
very  self  comes  to  you,  fluttering 
and  palpitating,  to  nestle  with  you 
always.'  But  I  forget  my  vow 
against  lecturing.  Bob,  I  said, 
came  to  see  Victoria ;  and  as  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  and  the  Major  were 
out,  the  young  couple  strolled 
into  the  garden,  which  was  shel- 
tered and  quiet — just  the  place 
where  lovers  might  saunter.  Bob 
told  Victoria,  with  downcast  face, 
what  his  father  had  said ;  and 
she,  poor  girl,  sighed  and  hung 
her  head.  Then  Bob  took  her 
hand,  and,  with  his  big  sun- 
coloured  face  full  of  love  and 
resolution,  went  on : 

*  I  don't  care,  Vic — marry  you 
I  will  1  Eemember,  father  does 
not  dislike  you ;  quite  the  oppo- 
site— ^he  thinks  you  an  awfully 
jolly  girl,  and  s^iys  so.  It's  the 
money,  Vic;  that's  where  it  is. 
We  are  so  poor !' 

'It  is  so  troublesome  being 
poor,  Bob !' 

*  But  look  here,  Vic ' — smiting 
a  great  palm  with  a  great  fist— 
*■  I  am  going  to  make  a  heap  of 
money,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Bob.  I  mean  to  make  a  for- 
tune.' 

*  How  will  you  make  a  fortune, 
Boby 

'Well,  I  can't  say  just  in  a 
moment — somehow,  you  know. 
Th^re  are  such  lots  of  ways  of 
making  money.' 

'  People  must  be  very  clever  to 
make  a  fortune,  must  they  not, 
Bobf 


'  Of  course.  But  look  here,  I 
ain't  at  all  sure  that  I  am  not 
clever.  You  know  Jack  Spear- 
man?— that  tall  fellow  with  the 
round  shoulders  and  the  spec- 
tacles— ^he  makes  no  end  of  money 
by  writing  novels.  I  thought  last 
week  ^at  I  would  try  my  hand 
at  a  novel  myself.' 

*  Nonsense,  Bob  V  Victoria 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

'  Yes,  I  assure  you.  Tell  you 
how  I  managed  it.  I  got  a  bottle 
of  ink,  and  a  bundle  of  pensi  and 
a  quire  of  foolscap  ;  and  I  went 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  began — ^began  straight  off,  you 
know — throw  your  heart  over, 
nothing  like  it !  ''  It  was  a  dusty 
day  in  June  " — 1  opened  that  way 
because  so  many  novels  do  begin 
with  dusty  or  stormy  days.  Some- 
how nothing  more  wotdd  come; 
and  after  I  had  sat  looking  at  the 
paper  for  some  time,' I  scratched 
that  out,  and  put  in,  '*  It  was  a 
gusty  day  in  December ;"  but  that 
was  no  better.  I  gave  it  up  at 
last.  I  don't  think,  Vic,  that  I 
should  make  much  by  novels.' 
'  Not  very  likely,  Bob.' 
'  But  I  tell  you  what — ^we  can 
go  to  Canada.' 

*  Canada,  dear  boy !  What 
forr 

'  0,  lots  of  fellows  go  to  Canada 
— ^witii  wives,  you  know — and  get 
on  like  houses  afire.' 

*  How  do  they  get  on.  Bob  f 

*  Why,  they  clear  estates,  and 
they  fell  trees,  and  they  raise 
cattle,  and — and  they  get  the 
beef,  you  know.'  , 

'  And  should  we  two  have  to 
fell  trees  and  to  get  beef  1' 

'  Of  course.  I  could  fell  the 
trees,  and  you  could  cook  the  beef 
and  manage  the  house.' 

'  But,  Bob,  we  could  not  manage 
to  live  on  trees  and  beef.  Trees 
and  beef  are  not  everything.' 

'  No ;  but  they  go  a  long  wayj^ 
Then    there  would    be    another 
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giand  tlimg  about  the  backwoods 
—we  ahould  be  quite  alone.' 

'What  would  that  be  good 
forf 

'Ko  one  to  interrupt  us.' 
v^y  X  Bee* 

'Because  you  know,  Vic,  I 
never  get  you  on  a  fine  day 
like  this,  under  a  shady  tree,  sit- 
ting beside  you,  on  a  nice  grassy 
slope,  just  like  you  are  now — ^ 

'Don't  sit  up  so  close,  Bob, 
please.' 

'I  was  only  showing  you. 
What  I  was  saying  was  this,  that 
I  never  get  you  at  my  side  this 
way,  and  put  my  arm — ' 

'Bob,  I  am  sure  somebody  la 
coming!' 

'Daresay  they  are.  In  Eng- 
land somebody  always  is  coming, 
like  great  staring  idiots,  just  when 
they  are  not  wanted.  The  place 
is  too  full  for  anything.  Now  in 
Canada  we  might  sit  for  a  whole 
week,  and  nobody  would  see  us.' 

'  That  would  be  very  nice.  But, 
Bob—' 

'Yes,  Vic' 

'  How  about  felling  the  trees  and 
cooking  the  beef  all  that  time  V 

While  this  conversation,  and 
more  which  need  not  be  recorded, 
was  being  carried  on.  Major 
Sanctuary  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
having  returned  home,  came  acci- 
dentally to  one  of  the  windows 
which  commanded  the  garden. 
They  watched  Bob  and  Victoria, 
the  Major  with  a  curious  look  of 
perplexity,  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
with  a  tenderness  in  her  large 
dark  eyes,  a  sympathy  with  lovers, 
a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  Love's 
yoong  dream,  which  were  good  to 

'Begad,  ma'am,'  the  Major 
said,  as  they  were  thus  engaged, 
*  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt 
ahout  the  matter.  That  boy  and 
iny  girl  are  making  love — mak- 
ing love,  ma'am,  I  pledge  you  my 
woidf 


*Well,  Major,'  the  fine  old 
woman  answered,  in  a  soft  aweet 
voice,  '  suppose  they  are.  I  like 
to  see  it.' 

'You  may  like  to  see  it,'  the 
Major  retorted ;  '  I  may  like  to  see 
it ;  fifty  people  may  like  to  see  it. 
In  a  theatre  it  may  be  pretty 
enough,  with  scenery  and  foot- 
lights and  music.  Bat,  ma'am, 
all  the  world  is  not  a  stage.  The 
world  is  a  street,  ma'am — a  shop 
— a  market-place  —  a  police-sta- 
tion, if  you  like,  but  not  a 
stage.  And  men  and  women  are 
not  players ;  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
they  are  payers,  and  the  world's 
terms  are  cash.  You  see  these 
two  billing  and  cooing,  and  think 
it  pretty;  /  see  house-rent  and 
tailors'  bills  and  milliners'  ac- 
counts, and  those  never-ceasing 
little  tradesmen's  books  that  keep 
coming  in  as  if  the  week  were 
always  ending.  Why,  ma'am,  for 
a  poor  boy  to  marry  a  poor  girl  in 
this  luxurious  country  of  ours  is 
Bedlam — plain  Bedlam,  I  pledge 
you  my  word !' 

'  Poor  things !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
said,  regarding  the  lovers  with 
soft  half- dreamy  eyes,  and  speak- 
ing in  her  gentlest  voice,  inflected 
by  pathos ; '  I  always  say  to  young 
people,  "  Love  on ;  don't  be  rash, 
and  happy  times  will  come."  The 
Lord  will  provide,  Major  1' 

'  That,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said, 
elevating  his  eyebrows, '  is  a  kind 
of  sttitement  one  does  not  exactly 
see  how  to  deal  with.  Prompted 
by  excellent  feeling,  no  doubt, 
and  decidedly  consolatory,  if,  for 
instance,  you  have  fallen  into  a 
well,  and  can't  get  out.  But  it 
hardly  justifies  you  for  jumping 
in.  Besides,  ma'am ' — the  Major 
suddenly  found  his  way  to  an 
effective  reply — '  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  in  what  part  of  Scrip- 
ture that  passage  occurs,  but  I 
have  my  doubts  if  it  applies  to 
sweethearts.' 
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*Well,  well,  well/  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke  said,  shaking  her  head 
wiih  gentle  impatience,  'with 
your  large  fortune.  Major,  could 
you  not  make  Victoria  an  allow- 
ance such  as  would  enable  her  to 
be  happy  with  this  boy  f  . 

There  was  the  lightest  smile  on 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  lip  as,  looking 
the  Major  full  in  the  face,  she 
repeated  the  words,  '  With  your 
large  fortune,  you  know  P 

The  Major  appeared  greatly 
flustered  at  this  su^estion,  and, 
fumbling  for  his  watch,  declared 
that  it  was  past  the  time  already, 
no  time  having  been  fixed  for 
anything.    Then  he  said : 

'As  to  my  fortune  —  yes  —  of 
course,  it  is  large ;  but  theo,  you 
see — you  see — fact  is,  I  may  as 
well  say  it  outright  to  an  old 
Mend  Hke  yourself — I  am  a  self- 
ish old  dog,  ma'am.  I  must  haye 
my  wines,  and  my  cards,  and  my 
clubs,  and  my  ambles  in  the  Eow, 
ma'am,  and  my  this  and  my  that, 
until,  faith,  ma'am,  money  flies 
here  and  there  and  everywhere 
until  money  is  nowhere  at  all !' 

The  Major,  as  he  spoke,  glanced 
nervously  down  at  his  threadbare 
waistcoat. 

*  Then  you  don't  love  Victoria 
sufficiently  to  sacrifice  horses  and 
wine,  and  cards  and  clubs,  and 
ambles  in  the  "  Eow  "  for  her  V 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  remarked,  look- 
ing at  the  old  man  with  approba- 
tion rather  than  reproo£ 

'Tell  you  what,  ma'am,'  the 
Major  said,  now  veiy  uncomfort- 
able, '  that  is  hardly  a  fair  way  of 
putting  it.  In  fact,  if  we  were 
not  such  old  friends,  I  should  say 
it  was  rather  a  liberty ;  because, 
you  see,  one  is  rather  in  a  fix  how 
to  answer.  No,  ma'am,'  the  Major 
continued,  suddenly  dniwing  him- 
self up  with  great  severity, '  my 
decision  is  made.  When  the  old 
man  dies,  showers  of  gold ;  show- 
ers, ma'am,  I  pledge  you  my  word. 


Till  the  old  man  dies,  not  a  silver 
sixpence  f 

•  But  how  is  Victoria  to  marry  ? 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  asked. 

'  She  must  marry  a  man  of  for- 
tune,' repUed  the  Major  promptly. 

'  Is  there  a  man  of  fortune  at 
hand?' 

'Certainly,  ma'am;  a  capital 
fellow — young  Ruddock;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  with  treat- 
ment— ^mark  me,  with  treatment 
— he  would  make  an  offer.' 

'Victoria  cannot  endure  Eugene 
Ruddock,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said. 
'  She  has  told  me  so.' 

'  As  to  not  enduring,  ma'am,  it 
is  violent  language,'   the  Major 
answered.    'I  have  known  "not 
endure "  end  in  a  hug — a  down- 
right hug,  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
There  was  my  old  intimate  Hay, 
he  used  to  vow  he  could  not  live 
anywhere  but  in  Piccadilly ;  the 
man  has  bought  an  estate  in  the 
Shetland  Islands!     Again,  there 
was  Sir  Simon  Sillar — "Serious 
Simon  "  we  used  to  call  him — he 
could  not  endure  port- wine,  and 
is  now  a  regular  three-bottle  man, 
with  a  nose  that  you  might  set  in 
a  brooch,   ma'am.      And  in  an 
opposite  direction,  my  old  friend 
Tom   Phillips  used  to   take  his 
brandy-and-soda  before  he  shaved 
o'  mornings.      "I  can't  endure 
slops,"  used  to  be  his  word.  Well, 
ma'am,  Tom  now  drinks  nothing 
but  chocolate,  and  call  on  him 
when  you  will,  he  is  mixing  his 
chocokte,  and  tells  you  it  is  so 
wholesome.     And  if  grown  men 
change  their  minds  in  this  way, 
cannot  a  girl    in    her  teens  do 
the  same  1    I  can  be  firm.    You 
can  be  firm.     We  can  both  be 
firm.     And  Victoria  will  marry 
Eugene.' 
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CHAPTER  LVIIL 

WHICH  BEGINS  WITH  ADVICE  FROM 
AN  OLD  KANy  AND  ENDS  WITH 
TEABS  FROM  A  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

Major  Sanotuart  maiched 
down  the  garden  towards  these  two 
poor  lovers  with  a  martial  tread. 
The  Major  was  not  in  a  fury; 
he  was  scaroelj  angry ;  but  he 
vas  determined,  and  brimful  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  ready  to 
stiing  maxims  together  as  plenti- 
fully as  Polonius.  At  sight  of 
her  father,  Victoria  blushed,  and 
Bob  looked  uncomfortable:  and 
boy  and  girl  rose. 

'Glad  to  see  you,  Bob/  the 
Major  said,  holding  out  two  fin- 
gers.   '  How  is  your  father  V 

*Veiy  well,  thankee,'  Bob  re- 
plied. His  curious  mixture  of 
rusticity  and  good  breeding  came 
out  in  a  marked  way.  Bob  was 
ahy.  There  was  thunder  in  the 
air,  and  Uie  lad  felt  it. 

'  So  you  and  Victoria  have  been 
what  you  young  fellows  call  spoon- 
ing a' bit  this  morning)'  the  Ma- 
jor asked.  He  put  the  question 
artistically,  like  a  bland  counsel 
helping  a  reluctant  witness  over 
an  embarrassing  interrogation. 

Bob  looked  at  Victoria.  His 
&ce  inquired, '  Shall  I  say  "  Yes," 
or"No"r  Victoria  looked  on  the 
ground.  Her  face  answered  no- 
thing at  alL 

'  Spooning,  sirf  hesitated  Bob. 
'  Well,  a  Uttle— a  very  little.' 

'It  won't  do.  Bob  !'  the  Major 
said,  striking  the  gravel  with  his 
cane.  *  I  came  down  from  that  win- 
dow into  this  garden  to  tell  you 
both  tiiat  it  won't  do.' 

'You  were  in  the  window,  wore 
youf  Bob  said,  with  a  very  blank 
face.  'Which  window,  may  I 
askf 

Bob  scanned  the  house  with 
evident  misgiving. 

'The  vrindow  of  the  morning- 
room,'  replied  the  Mcgor.     'It 


commands  a  perfect  view  of  the 
garden.'  He  added  this  reassur- 
ingly. 'Now  observe.  Bob,  I 
don't  frown.  I  don*t  scold.  I 
don't  swear.  And  why  not  1  Be- 
cause you  are  both  cousins,  and 
it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Still,  it  won't  do.  Bob; 
and  the  less  you  and  Victoria  see 
of  each  other  the  better.' 

'Look  here,  sir,'  Bob  said, 
facing  the  Major,  while  Victoria 
glanced  at  him  with  eyes  full  of 
timid  fire,  '  I  ain't  clever,  and  I 
don't  think  I  am  very  usefuL 
But  I  am  not  unsteady,  though 
they  say  it  of  me ;  and  if  you  will 
only  let  me,  I  will  try  to  work  and 
make  money,  and  then  we  can 
marry,  can't  we  f 

'How  will  you  make  money, 
Bob  V  the  Major  asked,  much  as 
his  daughter  had  asked  before. 
'  Somehow,'  Bob  answered. 
'Now,  Bob,'  the  Major  said, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
going  to  treat  a  subject  practi- 
cally, 'let   me  just    tell  you  a 
little     anecdote.      It    is    worth 
volumes  of  argument,  which  only 
makes  people  hot.     When  I  was 
young,  I  knew  a  pair  like  you  and 
Victoria  that   fell   in  love  and 
wanted  to  marry.    He  was  a  good- 
looking  boy,  but  one  pf  a  family 
that  were  as  poor  as  church  mice, 
nearly  forty  maiden  aimts  in  the 
family,  and  not  a  solitary  prospect 
out  of  one  of  'em.    The  friends 
interfered.    The  girl  was  told  that 
with  her  beauty  she    ought  to 
marry  a  peer ;  and  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  lad  that  with  his  an- 
cient blood  and  ancient  name  he 
was  bound,  as  a  duty  to  society, 
to    marry  a    six-figure    fortune. 
The  usuid  scenes  followed.     Girl 
crying.    Boy  vowing.     Live  for 
each  other.    Die  for  each  other. 
80  they  did — for  about  six  weeks. 
Then  the  pair  began  to  see  things 
in  the  true  light.    To  make  a 
long  story  short,  they  took  their 
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friends*  advice.  He  married  a 
brewer's  daughter  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  a  millioD.  She  married  a 
baronet  with  ten  thousand  a  year. 
Three  years  after,  he  saw  a  magni- 
ficently-dressed woman  in  the 
Park.  "How  superb T  says  he. 
At  the  same  instant  she  saw  a 
man  driving  a  pair  of  bays.  ''  What 
beauties !"  cries  she.  Next  glance 
each  recognised  the  other.  The 
same  thought  crossed  the  two 
minds  at  the  same  moment,  ^  If 
we  had  married,  all  the  novelty 
and  fun  would  have  been  over  by 
this  time,  and  we  should  have 
been  pecking  at  each  other  in 
some  wretched  little  cage  of  a 
semi-detached  villa  in  St.  John's 
Wood!"  Then,  sir,  just  as  he 
droTC  past,  bending  a  little  aside, 
he  managed  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"  Our  friends  were  wiser  than 
wer 

''  Agreed  /"  she  answers,  with  a 
merry  nod  and  a  smile  like  a  sun* 
beam.  The  couple  separated — 
drove  opposite  ways — and,  I  be- 
lieve, never  met  again  in  this 
world.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
BobV 

*  A  very  pretty  story,  no  doubt,' 
Bob  answered  dubiously.  Then 
making  a  fresh  start:  'The  &ct 
is,  I  love  Victoria.  I  could  not 
marry  any  one  else  while  I  had  a 
chance  of  her.  You  see,  sir,  it's 
a  curious  thing,  but  we  young 
fellows  can't  look  at  things  as  you 
old  fellows  do  I' 

'Now,  Victoria,'  the  Major  said, 
turning  to  his  daughter,  '  I  have 
an  anecdote  for  you.  When  the 
two  incidents  are  judiciously  com- 
bined you  will  have  a  complete 
course  of  conduct  before  you. 
There  was  another  pair  I  knew 
similarly  circumstanced  as  the 
last,  only  these  would  have  their 
way  and  married.  They  had  a 
small  capital  and  cut  a  dash.  Soon 
the  pinch  came.  One  hot  day  she 
wanted  a  bonnet  and  drees.  There 


was  only  ten  pounds  in  the  house. 
'*  I  want  some  money  for  a  bon- 
net," said  she.  "  You  cannot  have 
this,"  said  he;  ''I  have  put  it 
out  for  my  club  subscription." 
"  Club  !"  exclaims  she ;  "  O,  you 
selfish  man !"  '*  Dress  f  he  replies ; 
*^  0  you  extravagant  woman  T' 
Up  she  rushes  to  her  room  and 
slams  her  door.  Up  he  rushes  to 
hie  room  and  slams  his  door. 
Presently  he  goes  out  to  take  a 
walk.  He  meets  a  friend.  "Where 
are  you  going?'  he  asks  the 
friend.  The  friend  says  going  a 
little  excursion  in  a  balloon.  "  Is 
the  air  cool  high  upf  the  hus** 
band  asks,  fanning  himself  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief;  ''I  have 
had  words  with  my  wife,  and  I 
feel  in  flames."  "About  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  up  you  will  be  an- 
other man,"  the  aeronaut  replies. 
The  two  went  up ;  but  the  day 
was  windy,  and  as  the  husband 
leaned  over  the  side  of- the  car, 
puff  went  the  gale,  lurch  went  the 
balloon,  over  tipped  the  unh|ippy 
man,  and  came  down  right  in 
front  of  a  tailor's  shop — curiously 
enough — and  never  spoke  again. 
The  widow,'  continued  the  Major, 
winding  up  his  story  all  at  once— 
'  the  widow  is  now  in  Hastings, 
companion  to  a  deaf  old  woman, 
and  reads  to  her  in  a  shout  for 
ten  hours  a  day  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  !' 

The  Major  paused,  and  re- 
garded the  young  couple  fixedly. 
Bob  seemed  nonplussed.  Victoria 
pouted,  and  was  making  ready  to 
cry.  Neither  spoke,  and,  after  a 
decent  interval,  the  Major  said, 
like  a  chairman  summing  up  a 
debate, 

'The  brace  of  anecdotes  give 
you  the  lesson  you  need.  I  don't 
wish  to  be  harsh  with  either  of 
you.  But  I  am  a  father,  and  I 
need  scarcely  remind  you.  Bob, 
that  your  father  is  a'  father  too  I 
Sir  John  and  I  are  agreed.    Bob, 
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jou  must  never  think  of  mj 
daughter  again.  Yictoria,  you 
could  neyer  marry  Bob  with  the 
conaent  either  of  his  parent  or  of 
your  own.  And  thus  you  see/ 
the  Major  said,  in  a  quod  erat  de- 
monrirandum  sort  of  way,  *  the 
whole  position  is  made  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff !' 

Mis.  Marmaduke  was  sitting 
in  her  little  private  room  writing 
a  letter,  when  Victoria  came  in 
with  weeping  eyes. 

'This  looks  bad,  Yictpria,'  the 
old  lady  said,  laying  down  her 
pen  and  shaking  her  head  as  the 
girl  threw  herself  on  a  sofa. 
*  What  has  happened  T 

'  0— only  Bob  and  I P  Victoria 
leplied  pettishly. 

'  You  have  been  quarrelling  1' 

'No  such  thing,'  Victoria  re- 
plied indignantly.  *  We  have  not 
had  a  word— not  for  a  week.  It 
is  only  papa,  and  marriage,  and 
money,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  are  to  part,  and  never  to  be 
together  any  more.  O,  I  don't 
care !'  Victoria  continued,  tossing 
her  head,  for  she  was  vexed  not 
to  receive  more  instantaneous 
sympathy  from  Mrs.  Marmaduke. 
'  And  Bob  says  Jie  does  not  care. 
He  IB  going  to  New  Zealand,  and 
will  never  marry  anybody.  I  am 
going  to  stay  here,  and  I  will 
never  marry  anybody.  So  I 
think  we  might  have  been  let 
alone !' 

'Is  not  Bob  rather — well,  a 
rough  diamond  1'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
asked.  '  Bather  uneducated  1 
Rather  uncultivated  V 

*1  don't  know  what  people 
mean  by  education,'  Victoria  re- 
plied, with  pretty  petulance.  *  Bob 
roads  all  right,  and  he  does  not 
write  badly ;  and  he  knows  some 
French,  for  I  have  heard  him 
speak  a  little;  and  then  I  am 
SQTO  he  rides  well,  and  he  is  a 
splendid  shot.  He  is  worth  ten 
of  that  horrid  little  dancing  doll 


you  and  papa  want  me  to  marry. 
But  I  sha'n't !' 

Victoria  bit  her  lips  and  tapped 
her  toes  on  the  carpet  wickedly. 

<  You  see,  Victoria,'  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke said,  explaining  her  part 
of  the  business,  '  I  must  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  your  papa.  It 
would  never  ido  for  me  to  side 
with  you  against  him.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  Victoria  an- 
swered snappishly.  '  You  might 
have  helped  me,  when  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  Bob,  and  how 
fond  he  ib  of  me  !  O,  of  course 
Bob  is  rough  in  manner,  and  not 
well  taught ' — she  now  broke  out 
in  a  kind  of  confession — *  1  know 
that  as  well  as  everybody  else; 
but  he  is  fond  of  me,  and  kind  at 
heart,  and  he  is  such  a  darling 
old  fellow,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  him  goin;^  oflf  in  low 
spirits  to-day,  all  about  me.' 

Poor  Victoria's  little  dash  of 
resentment  had  quite  subsided, 
and  her  eyes  were  filling  with 
tears  again.  The  girl  really  loved 
her  cousin. 

'You  are  attached  to  him?' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  asked. 

'Attached  I  I  love  him!'  iSob 
accompaniment. 

*  And  he  is  fond  of  you  f ' 

'*0,  very  1  very !  very !'  More 
sobs. 

*  Poor  child !'  the  old  lady  said, 
regarding  the  girl  with  great  kind 
eyes,  full  of  sympathy,  but  full  of 
reflection  too. 

'  Don't  be  angry  with  me !' 
Victoria  cried,  misunderstanding 
her  patroness's  look ;  '  I  was  out 
of  temper.  It  was  wicked  in  me 
to  speak  so  to  you.  You  are  al- 
ways kind  to  me.  But  I  am  quite 
broken-hearted — I  am,  indeed ! 
0,  do  forgive  me  !' 

'I  have  not  been  displeased 
with  you,  child,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke said,  stroking  the  girl's 
head.     '  I  am  sorry  for  you.' 

'YeS|  but  you  cannot  under- 
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Btand  what  I  feel/  Victoria  re- 
•  joined,  sobbing  stilL  '  '  Yon  have 
had  such  a  rich  peaceful  life; 
and  you  aie  so  good  and  so  strong ; 
you  cannot  know  what  it  is  for 
a  girl  to  have  her  heart  really 
broken !' 

'  Perhaps  I  cannot,  child.' 

*  If  you  did  know,  you  would — ' 
Here   came  a   long    sob-filled 

pause. 

'Whatf 

'  Say  something  to  comfort  me.' 

Here  came  a  shower  of  tears. 

'  Well,  child,  I  will  say  some- 
thing to  comfort  you.' 

The  old  lady  again  stroked  the 
girl's  head  so  tenderly,  so  grandly. 
But  it  was  the  memoiy  of  her 
own  broken  heart,  and  her  love 
in  its  early  bloom  and  fragrance, 
blighted  by  falsehood,  that  made 
her  hand  so  soft  for  all  its 
strength,  and  wrought  her  heart 
to  this  readiness  of  sympathy. 
Blessed  sorrow,  from  whose  roots, 
hidden  in  the  dark  past  of  a 
buried  agony,  there  sprang  such 
a  charity ! 

Yictoria  looked  up.  The  girl's 
face,  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
her  first  great  troublci  was  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  grand  coun- 
tenance of  the  elder  lady,  which, 
with  the  silver  hair  and  the  dark 
speaking  eyes,  was  a  noble  sight. 
So  full  of  experience !  so  full  of 
compassion  for  the  sobbing  child 
before  her !  so  gentle  1  so  fear- 
less! 

*  What  will  you  say  V  Yictoria 
asked,  in  a  pleading  voice. 

*  Only  what  I  said  to  your  fea- 
ther this  morning,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  answered.  *  I  told  him  ''the 
Lord  will  provide." ' 

Certainly  there  was  something 
akin  to  divinity  in  the  old  lady's 
look  as  she  spoke  the  words. 


CHAPTER  LIX, 

UOHT  AT  EVENING-TIME. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mildred 
found  Victoria  with  such  red  eyes 
that  evening.  Yictoria  told  her 
story,  and  declared  her  resolution 
of  living  and  dying  futhful  toher 
Bob;  and  Mildred,  who  rather 
liked  Bob,  applauded  her  deter- 
mination*  Mildred,  besides,  re- 
marked upon  the  emphatic  and 
confident  way  in  which  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke  spoke  about  the  future  of 
the  young  couple. 

'  She  is  not  one  of  your  religions 
talkers,  is  shef  MUdred  asked, 
with  the  air  o£  a  woman  of  the 
world  of  about  forty-five. 

'Not  the  least;'  Yictoria  said 
eagerly — '  the  opposite,  rather.' 

'  Then  she  has  some  thought  in 
her  mind,'  replied  the  woman  of 
the  world. 

She  was  not  wrong,  but  little 
she  or  Yictoria  either  knew  what 
the  thought  really  wad. 

While  the  two  girls  were  talk- 
ing together,  Yiolet  was  left  at 
home  alone.  Hector  had  gone 
over  to  Middleborough,  and  Sam- 
uel had  taken  his  wife  for  the 
fiftieth  time  to  the  spa. 

'Just  to  lopk  round  us,  my 
love,'  he  said,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference. 

'  What  is  the  good  of  looking 
round  us  when  there  ia  nothing 
to  see,  Sammy  1'  she  answered. 

Sally  went  with  her  husband, 
however,  and  Yiolet  lay  alone  on 
her  couch  at  the  window,  gaziog 
out  on  the  quiet  churchyard,  where 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  now  falling. 

The  sick  girl's  thoughts  were 
set  on  death,  but  without  a  trace 
of  fear.  A  change  had  passed  over 
her  mind  during  her  stay  in  Tick- 
enham. 

Margaret  Alexander^whose  piety 
was  neither  a  poetic  sentiment  nor 
a  mere  abstract  belief,  but  a  creed 
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of  life  £rom  which  motives  were 
constantly  flowing,  saw  tliat  Violet 
was  dying,  and,  as  I  have  said,8he  re- 
solved to  prepare  her  for  the  event. 
Her  warm  and  earnest  conversa- 
tion had  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  sick  girL  Mrs.  Alexander  had 
fonnd,  doling  a  long  and  strag- 
gling life,  that  the  Christian  faith 
is  capable  of  giving  real  and  prac- 
tical support  to  men  and  women 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  things ; 
and  when  she  poured  her  instruc- 
tions and  exhortations  into  the 
sick  girFs  ear,  every  accent  told  of 
heartfelt  conviction.  Violet  lis- 
tened at  first  with  wonder  and 
awe;  but  quickly  the  clinging 
feelings  of  the  girl  twined  and 
clasped  like  tendrils  around  the 
stronger  nature  of  Margaret  Alex- 
ander. Violet  believed  what  she 
heard,  and  one  day  she  said  of 
herseLP,  and  with  the  most  artless 
sincerity, 

*I  am  not  afraid  to  think  of 
dying  now.     I  am  quite  happy.' 

Margaret  Alexander's  eyes  light- 
ed up  at  hearing  the  simple  con- 
fession. She  was  more  rejoiced 
than  one  who  has  suddenly  found 
a  great  treasure. 

*Only,*  Violet  continued,  *if 
yon  could  be  with  me  just  at  the 
last,  when  I  am  going;  if  you 
held  my  hand  and  pressed  it,  I 
would  think  of  all  you  have  said, 
and  not  feel  so  dark  or  so  lonely.' 

Thoughts  like  these  were  in 
Violet's  mind  as  she  lay  gazing  at 
the  western  clouds  and  the  setting 
sun.  Before  her,  set  so  that  she 
could  see  it  without  effort^  stood 
a  picture  of  her  mother,  which 
was  now  her  constant  companion. 
Great  was  the  contrast  between 
the  £ur  beauty  of  the  mother  and 
the  dark  fra^e  loveliness  of  the 
child ;  but  both  were  beautiful  and 
both  seemed  framed  for  fewness  of 
years.  Mrs.  Alexander  had  talked 
to  Violet  about  meeting  her  mo- 
ther once   more;    and   the  girl 
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thought  now,  as  she  regarded  th^ 
sweet  face,  so  lovely,  so  unspotted 
from  the  world,  that  she  might 
be  much  like  what  her  picture 
represented  her  on  earth,  and  yet 
be  an  angel  of  heaven  too.  So 
while  the  evening  breeze  whis- 
pered among  the  leaves,  and  the 
westering  sunb'ght  touched  the 
green  churchyard  grass  with  glory, 
Violet  lay  alone  and  in  peace,  as 
if  JS'ature  were  putting  forth  her 
softest  charms  to  gild  the  closing 
hours  of  this  innocent  and  beauti- 
ful creature. 

At  last  Violet's  thoughts  wan- 
dered from  the  matters  she  had 
been  musing  upon  and  returned 
to  the  world.  Mildred !  What 
would  Mildred  do  when  she  was 
gone  t  Violet  liad  only  one  idea 
on  the  subject.  She  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mildred  loved  Sholto, 
and  she  believed  that  honourable 
delicacy  prevented  Sholto  from 
declaring  his  affection  for  Mil- 
dred. Poor  child !  she  knew  but 
little  of  the  world.  As  to  fortune, 
Violet  did  not  regard  it  for  an 
instant.  For  what  could  Mildred 
want  with  fortune,  heiress  as  she 
would  be  to  untold  gold  ? '  Accord- 
ingly, Violet,  thinking  in  her  own 
mind  how  she  could  bring  Mil- 
dred and  Sholto  together,  devised 
a  plan  fashioned  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity which  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Jubilee  had  gone  away  for 
the  day,  and  Violet  told  Mrs. 
Alexander  that  she  wished  to  see 
her  son  professionally,  adding, 
with  harmless  dissimulation,  that 
she  must  ask  a  question  about  the 
medicine.  Mrs.  Alexander,  on  her 
part,  was  glad  at  this  request,  for 
she  had  never  screwed  her  courage 
up  to  tell  her  son  of  Violet's  dai- 
gerous  state,  and  now  she  felt 
thankful  that  he  would  see  the 
sick  girl  as  a  patient,  and  learn — 
as  he  must — the  gravity  of  her 
state.     Violet  had  fixed  an  hour 
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for  Sholto'8  visit  when  she  knew 
she  would  be  nndiBturbed,  for  in 
the  evening,  at  her  own  desire, 
she  was  usually  left  alone. 

She  was  waiting  for  Sholto's 
coming  tow,  and  waiting  with 
perfect  tranquillity.  In  her  bosom 
there  was  no  flutter  of  disquietude, 
no  pulse  of  passion.  Her  single 
care  was  to  make  her  sister  happy, 
and  she  was  folly  assured  that  all 
she  desired  to  accomplish  was  in 
her  power.   Sholto  loved  Mildred. 


Mildred  loved  Sholto.  The  thin 
veil  of  hesitation  which  separated 
the  two  even  Violet's  frail  hand 
could  rend.  Then  the  kind  sis- 
ter thought  she  would  be  able  to 
resign  the  world  and  all  its  hopes 
and  promises  without  on^  parting 
sigh.  She  would  watch  the  dark- 
ness of  an  early  sunset  descend 
upon  the  once  dazzling  horizon  of 
her  life,  ef&cing  its  splendour  for 
ever — watch,  without  a  tremor  or 
a  tear. 


{To  he  cmUnuetL) 


AMONG  THE  CESAREANS. 


Thb  Caesareans  among  whom  I  am 
tairying  must  not  in  any  wise  be 
identified  with  those  of  the  same 
ii&me  whose  history  is  tptd  of  in 
wcred    and    pagan  writ.     They 
and  their  once  celebrated  habitats 
iaye,  as  we  know,  ahnost  disap* 
peaied  in  the  regions  of  things 
done    with    and    forgotten;    my 
CaBsareans,  on  the  contrary,  live 
^d  prosper ;  occupy  a  charming 
little  island. over  against  the  coast 
of  France;    a  spot  world-famed 
for  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
^ky  coasts,  its  bold  headlands, 
Its  lovely  tree-twined  lanes,  its 
loiaaixtic   vales    and    slopes,   its 
™io-'Wom  Korman  churches,  its 
*^tori(.    keeps    and    castles,  its 
Ancient    seigneuries,   and  feudal 
"J^ors.      They    possess,    too,  a 
^ving   town  of  Anglo-French 
character;  enjoy  a  climate  tem- 
perate and  healthful ;  till  a  soil 
^clx  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  fruits 
and  vines,  the  rare  beauty  of  its 
"^^ulje  and  flowers,  and  are  re- 
iio'wned,  above  all,  for  having  a 
»>iBed  of  homed  cattle  so  prized 
taat  their  up-keep  and  export  put 
^uch.  money  into  the  purses  of 
tWir  lucky  holders.    0  Fortune's 
wourites  1  need  it  be  told  who  you 
Witually  are  ]    Has  not  the  reader 
^^^'^ady  rightly  conjectured  that  it 
IS  the  weU-to-do  Jerseyites  I  wish 
1^  present  to  him,  and  that  in  dub- 
"^g  them  Caesareans  I  am  but 
^^*^g  them  after  the  original  and 
tVaasic  name  of  their  *  right  little, 
^^ght  little  island'? 

Ifc  ia  one  of  the  easiest  and 
^ost  methodical  of  our  across- 
^nnel  trips,  beginning  a  voyage 
«oni  Southampton  or  Weymouth 


for  Csesarea;  we  embark  on  a 
steamer  at.  midnight,  and  out  she 
goes  with  clockwork  regularity. 
But  to  end  it  next  day  at  any- 
thing like  a  given  and  definite 
time — ah,  *  there's  the  rub  T  for 
often  the  fogs  of  La  Manche  are 
thick  and  heavy,  its  gales  fre- 
quent and  violent,  its  tides 
strong;  and  these  impediments, 
to  say  nothing  of  ticklish  naviga- 
tion among  reefs  and  narrows,  mi- 
litate con-si- der-able  against  punc- 
tuality, and  make  the  coming  of 
the  'packet'  into  St.  HeUer's 
more  uncertain  than  that  varium 
et  muiabile  which  ungallant  Virgil 
has  so  prominently  mentioned. 
And  the  passage  itself  accom- 
plished quickly  and  pleasantly^ 
we  will  even  say,  what  about  our 
landing  onCaasarean  shores?  It 
may  be  that  our  skipper  lays  his 
craft  cleverly  and  handily  along- 
side  the  pier,  and  we  step  on 
terra  firma  without  the  least 
trouble.  But  frequently  he  can- 
not accomplish  that  feat — not 
from  want  of  skill  and  seaman- 
ship, but  because  the  tide  won't 
let  him :  the  sands  are  dry,  the 
ro^s  with  which  the  harbour  is 
hemmed  in  are  showing  in  all 
directions,  and  the  basin  is  a  bed 
of  thick,  black,  sticky  mud.  So 
Palinurus  brings  to  under  the 
guns  of  Elizabeth  Castle;  and 
we,  his  passengers,  are  obliged, 
at  much  inconvenience  and  some 
additional  expense,  to  row  in 
small  boats  to  the  said  pier,  to 
land  on  a  slimy  platform,  to 
wriggle  round  on  a  w«t,  slippery, 
weed-grown  stone  ledge,  to  ascend 
some  slushy  stairs,  and  on  their 
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summit  to  £nd  the  Lilium  Su- 
perbum,  the  admirers  of  that  ele- 
gant blossom,  the  idlers,  the 
porters,  the  cabmen,  and  an  ante- 
diluvian peeler,  waiting  for  and 
grinning  at  our  undignified  advent. 

He  is  a  study,  that  ancient 
Csesarean  bobby,  and  must  have 
a  place  in  my  paper.  He  is 
the  Methuselah  of  his  corps,  a 
force  consisting  but  of  a  baker's 
dozen  of  men  paid  for  *  run- 
ning in;'  though  others  exist 
called  Centeniers,  who  under- 
take the  same  duties  for  honour 
and  glory  alone,  one  of  the  many 
things  of  the  land  which  *no 
fellar  can  understand.* 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  capabilities  of  this  venerable 
officer — there  may  be  more  in  him 
than  meets  the  eye ;  he  is  pos- 
sibly a  first-rate  peeler,  A 1  in 
detection,  nulli  secundus  in  every 
branch  of  his  function ;  but  in 
his  very  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
in  his  uncommonly  seedy  and 
particoloured  uniform,  appear- 
ances are  against  him.  Appear- 
ances are  against  most  of  his 
brethren  of  the  truncheon  here. 
They  lack  the  zeal  and  *  go,'  the 
martial  air  and  beetle-crushing 
tread,  of  their  blue-coated  race 
elsewhere.  Why,  O  worthy  Cae- 
sareans,  do  you  have  and  hold 
such  slouchy  discreditable  peel- 
ers? They  don't  strike  one  in- 
finitesimal spark  of  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  roughs  and  str^t- 
arabsj  they  can't  retain  order, 
for  rioters  laugh  them  to  scorn ; 
and  marvellous  to  say,  even  the 
belles  of  the  kitchens  and  parlours 
afiect  not  their  presence,  but  give 
the  pas  and  the  cold  delicacies  to 
riflemen  or  gunners  from  Fort 
Regent  or  Elizabeth  Castle. 
'J'aime  les  militaires,'  is  the 
motto  of  the  impressionable, 
dressy,  and  decidedly  independent 
feminine  helps  of  these  *  fixings.' 

It  goes  without   saying    that 


there  is  excellent  hotel  accommo- 
dation, and  at  moderate  charges, 
to  be  obtained  among  the  Csesar- 
eans,  from  the  imposing  Imperial* 
and  cosy  Stopfoid.  (their  Alphas) 
down  to — well,  no  matter  where 
down  to — ^their  Omegas  of  hostel- 
ries.  Good  'pensions,'  or  board- 
ing-houses, are  also  to  be  found, 
some  so  reasonable  that  bed,  ser- 
vice, and  board — ^the  latter  *  line 
nourriture  simple  mais  fortifiante,* 
as  Sala  speaks  of  the  fare  of  a 
certain  restaurant  of  his  hard-up 
Parisian  days — can  be  had  for 
two  fionns  per  diem.  It  must  be 
to  those  ban  marcM  establish- 
ments that  'Arry  and  Carry,  when 
they  flood  Ccesarea  in  soniiner 
holiday-tide,  hie  ;  else  how  could 
the  *  fiver '  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land with  which  that  gentleman 
and  lady  are  said  to  arm  them- 
selves before  leaving  'Ackney  or 
'Ammersmith  for  St  'Elier's,  and 
from  which  sum  he  and  she  derive 
their  local  sobti'quet  of  *  Five 
Pounder,'  cover  their  railway  and 
boat  journeys,  their  six  days' 
racket,  their  ^excursions,  their 
*  tips,'  the  purchase  of  their  cab- 
bage-sticks, cigars,  eau-de-cologne, 
and  the  large  sustentation  in  ale 
and  cheap  brandy  which  these 
objectionable  people  require  to 
keep  up  their  odious  mettle  7 

1  must  take  my  reader  with  me 
and  'Arry  and  Carry,  on  one  of 
their  usual  ^excursions,  and  upon 
one  of  their  institutional  convey- 
ances, the  c7iar-d-banc.  It  matters 
little  what  car  we  select — five  or 
six  of  them  leave  diflerent  stables 
in  St.  Heller's  every' morning,  and 
diverge  in  various  directions  over 
the  island — or  where  we  go  : 

<  All  places  that  the  cars  of  Jersey  visit 
Are  to  "  Five  Pounders  "  spots  for  snob- 
bish revels,* 

to  parody  unpardonably  old  John 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  Imperial 
has  passed  from  an  hotel  into  a  home  and 
institute  for  expatriated  Jesuits. 
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of  Gannt's  axiom.    Bat  whicheyer 

linge  vehicle  we  choose,  we  must 

^  sure  that  it  is  chokefulof  the  cad 

dement ;  for  if  its  complement  of 

P^^fiseogeis  be,  as  it  often  is,  one 

of  nnqnestionable    respectability 

^d  quiet,  then  the  manner  and 

^istom  of  the  London  snob  or 

Birmingham    rough    taking    his 

pleasuring  among  the  Caesareans 

^  be  null  and  void.     The  cars 

^  all  much  of  a  muchness  in 

^1  build,  and  showiness ;  all  are 

driven  by  jehus  who  must    be 

^ore   or  less  good  whips  —  for 

Caesarean  roads  and  byways  are 

"'Wonderfully    narrow,    declivities 

*teep,   and  turnings  sharp ;   and 

^    liave,  or  should  have,   as  a 

^J*^    of  their  turn-out,  a  guide, 

/^^  ia  generally  made  up  in  a  sort 

^iniform,  looking  perhaps  Hke 

jj^  5^^R.cer  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps, 

ft^^    ^^'hose  caUing  it  is  to  play  the 

(K^^v^^^^^a?  to  sing  sentimental  or 

i?^^^  ditties,  and  to  poi 


W 


i 


point  out  in- 
'^1;ing  objects  along  the  route, 
^\^ch  he,  knowing  the  calibre  of 
liis  listeners,  does  after  his  own 
lashion,  as  thus :  '  Ladies  and 
gents,  we  are  now  passing  Bel 
Boyal,  a  house  where  Charles  IL 
put  up  when  he  came  over  here 
on  that  outing  Mr.  Oliver  Crom- 
well forced  him  to  take.  Now, 
do  you  know  why  they  call  it 
BelEoyall  N0I  Then  Til  tell 
yoo.  It  is  so  named  because 
Nell  Gwynne,  that  famous  royal 
b^Ue,  had  her  diggings  there.'  Of 
coarse,  the  information  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  historical  fact  so 
fiff  as  the  lady  is  concerned ;  but 
it  goes  down  takingly  and  tick- 
lingly  notwithstanding. 

Arrived  at  the  point  to  which 
tbe  excursion  is  destined,  and 
wbich  we  shall  find  has  not  been 
done  without  the  lovely  glades, 
the  qmet  hamlets,  the  quaint  old- 
fashioned  farmhouses  echoing  vul- 
garisms and  ribald  chaff,  there  is 
asnally  an  hotel  or  a  refreshment 


saloon,  where  A.  and  C.  find  a 
substantial  lunch  ready  for  them. 
The  meal  done  such  justice  to  as 
riles  to  the  soul  the  providing 
host,  dancing  of  a  wild  and  romp- 
ing nature,  to  the  music  of  the 
guide's  concertina  or  a  piano,  be- 
gins, and,  interspersed  with  songs 
much  better  left  unsung,  con- 
tinues until  it  is  time  to  '  make 
tracks '  St  Helierwards,  into  which 
generally  quiet  and  orderly  little 
city  the  car  and  its  freight  returns, 
with  even  more  uproar  and  van- 
dalism than  it  left  it.  The  *  Five 
Pounder,'  or  'Alive  O,'  another 
of  his  well-earned  names,  may  be 
— no  doubt  he  is — a  source  of 
income  and  profit  to  the  Caesar- 
ean, but  he  is  a  pest  and  a  nui- 
sance nevertheless.  Go  with  him 
once  on  his  expeditions,  and,  as  a 
lesson,  study  his  habits  and  idio- 
syncrasies ;  but  that  done, '  never 
again  with  you,  Eobin.' 

I  have  said  that  the  proclivi- 
ties of  CsBsarean  maidens  are  mili- 
tary, and  I  must  add  likewise 
are  those  of  the  nobler  sex ;  but 
reluctantly,  nay,  compulsorily  so. 
There  exists  in  Csesarea,  as  in  all 
the  islands-  of  its  group,  '  a  bold 
militia,  its  foes  to  defy ;'  and  in 
this  defiant  force  every  man  and 
youth  within  certain  ages,  and  for 
a  definite  time,  is  forced  '  willy- 
nilly'  to  serve,  without  wage  or 
pay.  Though  permanently  em- 
bodied, these  bold  and  defying 
soldiery  don't  often  'show;'  for 
many  months  of  the  year  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  en  retraite,  hid 
away  in  the  callings  of  civil  life.  ^ 
But  presently  the  rappel  beats, 
the  bugles  sound  the  assembly, 
'  Aux  armes,  citoyens  1'  and  they 
burst  forth  in  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war,  for  a  few 
drills,  a  lield-day  or  two,  and  that 
military  carnival  the  Queen's 
birthday  review.  On  those  occa- 
sions, and  those  only,  it  is  that 
one  is  lucky  enough  to  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  a  *  slovenly,  unhand- 
aome,' ledcoated,  white-trousered, 
foot-Boldier,    or   a  blue-and-gold 
gmmer,  creeping,  like  a  snail,  un- 
-willing  to  appointed  rendezvous ; 
then  only  it  occurs  that,  with 
bands  playing,  we  can  see  hi^ 
*  march  through  the  town  with  his 
banners  so  gay '  to  those  Gehennas 
of  parade-grounds  of  his;  and  then 
it  is,  if  we  have  not  heard  the 
plaint  before,  we  may  listen  to 
hard  words  levelled  against  those 
dicta  of  the  land  which  drag  him 
from  fields,  fix)m  shops,  from  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  to  foUow  the 
drum,  without  a  penny  of  com- 
pensation for  time  lost,  without  so 
much  as  a  sou  for  a  '  petit  pour- 
boire '  after  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day.      While  among  the 
Csesareans '  I  have  often  lent  ear 
to  the  wail  of  the  local  legion ; 
and  this  is  about  the  cry  of  it,  at 
least  of  that  large  portion  recruited 
in  the  towns :  '  The  service  presses 
unequally  and  unjustly;  not  at 
all  on  the  rich,  ever  so  much  on 
the  poor  earning  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  lus    brow.      In  these 
piping  times  of  peace  its  up-keep, 
under    present    organisation,    is 
bosh,  the  feudal  system  which 
originated  its  being  and  fostered 
its  support  having  died  the  death 
ages  ago.     But,'  I  have  heard  it 
added,  *  if  the  State  must  needs 
have  us,  pay  us  like  men — that  is, 
like  militiamen  across  La  Manche 
— or  leave  it  to  our.patriotism,  in 
which  we  are  not  wanting,   to 
form  ourselves    into  'Volunteers, 
and  be  ready  to  defend  our  house- 
hold   gods;    for    one    or    other 
service  '^  Barkiss  is  willing."    But 
to  make  us  put  on  those  ill-fitting 
scarlet  tunics  and  those  obsolete 
white  "bags/'  to  take  us  away  from 
work  for  a  certain    number  of 
times  a  year,  and  give  us  monkeys' 
allowance — ^more  kicks  than  half- 
pence — jamais  I  le  jeu  ne  vaut 
pas  la  chandelle.' 


Barring  its  officers,  who  love 
the  rank  their  commissions  give 
them,  the  Eoyal  Csesaiean  Militia 
may  be  called  *  unpopular  sojering;' 
nevertheless,  bon  gre^  mal  grf, 
when  it  is  under  arms,  though  it 
looks  dowdy  and  rickety,  it  does 
not  manoeuvre  amiss.  Even  better 
than  it  does  work  would  it,  if  its 
officers  of  all  grades  knew  their 
parts  in  the  performance  more 
perfectly ;  but  they  are  admittedly 
the  weak  point  of  the  structure^ ; 
and,  when  it  comes  to  setting  their 
squadrons  in  the  field,  make  mulls 
incessantly — mulls  that  call  forth 
the  ire  of  their  captain  the  go- 
vernor, mulls  that  excite  the 
risibility  of  vieilles  moustaches, 
with  whom  Csesarea  abounds,  and 
mulls  not  passed  over  either  by 
rank  and  file  without  nudges  and 
laughter  and  derisive  sneers  and 

*  chaff'  bandied  about  from  right 
to  left.  Discipline,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  not  an  over  -  prominent 
feature  in  the  worthy  soldieiy 
under  consideration.  I  have  heard 
as  a  fact  of  a  private  sentinel 

*  cheeking'  a  general  on  parade 
with  the  taunt,  *  You  can't  do  it/ 
when,  for  some  shortcomings,  that 
chief  vowed  that  he  would  have 
the  whole  regiment  out,  and  drill 
it  more  often  than  the  law  set 
down.  And  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  and  your  ears  on  the  qui  vive 
some  such  little  incident  as  the 
above  may  not  unficequently  be 
seen,  and  its  confab,  subveraive 
of  military  training  overheard.* 

Conservative,  even  to  eccentri- 
tricity,  is  the  Csesarean  bias.  The 
islaiiders  hold  like  grim  death  to 
rights  and  prerogatives,  forms  and 
customs  which  their  Norman  for^ 
bears  gave  them,  and  which  are 
perhaps  just  a  leetle  antiquated, 

♦  Eecently  the  -white  trousers  have 
been  oaBt  aside,  the  men  are  smarter, 
better  driUed,  and  more  subordinate; 
and  lost,  though  not  least,  the  officers 
have  vastly  improved  in  field  and  other 
exercises. 
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Yictoiia  bemg  Qaeen,  instead  of 
John,  King.  For  example,  'wit- 
ness the  appeal  to  BoUo,  an  an- 
cestor of  William  the  Conqueror. 
'Ha,  £o)  a  Taide,  mon  Prince j  on 
me  £iit  tort/  in  cases  of  infringe- 
ments on  their  lands.  Effective 
as  the  ceremonial  certainly  is,  the 
acting  of  it  is  simply  ridiculous.* 
Again,  in  all  their  official  trans- 
actions and  in  most  of  their  ordi- 
Darj  ones,  they  retain  the  French 
language — not  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  English,  but  because 
it  is  a  time-honoured  practice  to 
iise  the  former  tongue,  and  to  do 
otherwiBe  would  be  sheer  heresy. 
So,  among  the  GsBsareans  as  among 
frenchmen, 

*  Chaises  stand  for  chairs, 

They  christen  letters  billies ; 
They  call  their  mothers  mares, 
And  all  their  daughters  fillies,' 

as  Tom  Hood  once  wrote  it. 

One  of  the  most  busy  and  pic- 
turesque sights  to  be  seen,  in 
where  I  tell  about,  is  its  periodi- 
cal traic,  or  seaweed  harvest.  The 
rocks  and  reefs  of  the  island  are 
thickly  covered  with  ever-growing 
algsa  of  the  fucus  and  laminaria 
species,  and  which  the  farmer  uti- 
liises  for  the  fertilisation  of  his 
lands.  Twice  a  year,  during  the 
veiy  lowest  of  neap  tides,  a  fiat 
goes  from  the  Eoyal  Court  to  reap 
vraie  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
(without  this  permit  the  cutting 
is  illegal  and  puniBhable  by  law)  ; 
and  then  sturdy  women  and  strap- 
ping men,  armed  with  sickles, 
go  down  in  numberless  carts 
by  narrow,  rough,  winding  road- 
ways {charrihres)  over  the  sands 
and  rocks  to  the  far  outlying 
leefis,  shear  and  sever  the  valu- 
able weed,  pile  it  on  their  ve- 
hicles, and  return  in  Indian  file 
to  the  shore,  whence  the  vraic 
9cie,  as  it  is  called,  is  conveyed  to 

•  For  an  account  of  this  ceremony  vide 
^Clameor  de  Ha  Ro,*  in  ChamberaU  Jour- 
■aZ,November22, 1879.    - 


the  fjBtrms,  where  a  sort  of  harvest- 
home  festival  celebrates  its  in- 
coming. But,  in  addition  to  this 
now-and-again  cutting,  the  sea- 
weed washed  ashore  by  storms 
{vraic  venant  is  its  t^hnical  name) 
is  allowed  to  be  picked  up  at  all 
times,  without  let  or  hindrance  j 
so,  after  the  godsend  of  a  heavy 
sou*-west  gale,  the  carts  and  car- 
ters are  again  to  the  fore,  and 
the  flotsams  and  jetsams  of  weed 
raked  up  and  carried  away.  An- 
other by  no  means  uninteresting 
scene  is  the  ingathering  of  the  po- 
tato crop  in  June,  when,  without 
figure  of  speech,  every  field  is 
alive  with  blue-blouaed  labourers, 
digging  up  and  packing  in  casks 
and  hampers  'flukes,'  *prolifics,' 
'  ashleafis,'  all  sorts  of  the  tuber, 
for  London  and  other  markets. 
The  Gsesareans  are  nowadays  enor- 
mous potato-farmers;  they  seem 
to  be  sacrificing  every  inch  of  their 
land  to  the  raising  of  that  produc- 
tion, and  no  wonder,  when,  in  one 
year,  theyrealised  considerably  over 
three  hundred^  thousand  pounds 
by  its  export  and  sale.  I  should 
like  some  statistician  to  tell  me 
how  much  they  make  by  another 
of  their  .industries — ^to  wit,  the 
cultivation,  preparation,  and  vend- 
ing of  cabbage-sticks  f 

If  my  friends  the  CsBsareans  be 
not  a  tuneful  race,  then,  ever  since 
I  have  been  among  them,  my  ears 
have  deceived  me.  Say  that  on 
a  glorious  spring  forenoon  I 
stroll  down  Eegina  or  Centre 
Valley  Roads,  aristocratic  portions 
of  their  city.  From  the  wide- 
open  windows  of  house  A  issues 
*La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot' — 
not,  of  course,  in  the  flesh,  bat  in 
the  guise  of  those  melodies  we 
know  so  well ;  a  loud  and  jang- 
ling piano  is  giving  pronounced 
expression  to  them.  From  house 
B,  next  door,  'Sweethearts'  is 
being  warbled,  and  so  nicely  that 
I  opine,  on  the  spot,  that  the 


g  the  Ceesareant. 

ilia  with  a  cornet,  Tiolin,  and  clarionet, 

has  its  strains  happily  lost  in  those  of 

her  a  aplendid  band  marcbiDg  a  i^- 

ime  meat  to  a  field-day  on  St.  Aabin's 

tim  Sands.     Lastly,    oi^ana,    concer- 

itty  tinas,  hurdy-gurdies,  tambourines, 

«n-  pipes,  what  not,  sounding  in  high- 

'  so  ways    and    byways,    and    eveiy 

elf,  street-boy  whistling  '  Pinafore '  or 

,in,'  '  Grandfather's  Clock,'  hear  me 

ard  out  in  repeoting  that  the  Cxsar- 

Dg-  eana  are,  indeed,  a  tuneful  species 

say  of  the  gmus  homo. 
ical         I  wish  that   space  in    theae 

ing  pages  permitted  of  my  being  the 

of  nsaJer'B  guide  to  eyen   a  few  of 

ian  the  very  many    charming  spots 

)m,  Cesarea    abounds   in.     I  should 

lur,  have  liked  to  have  taken  him  a 

per  run  with  its  hounds,  unconversant 

ery  with  the  scent  of  reynaid,  either 

the  wild  or  slipped  from  a  btig,  but 

on,  well  up  nevertheless  in  the  odour 

in-  of  red  herring  or  aniseed ;  and  Co 
ails  have  indoctrinated  him  into  U 
the  tport  as  practised  in  the  laud, 
■ac-  namely,  taking  pot-sfaota  at  sing- 
But  .  ing-birde  and  hedge-ep  arrows,  witL 
my  — 0,  rare  good  luck  1 — a  pop  at  a 
ali-  stray  rabbit,  would  have  been  a 

it-  pleasing  tssk.      Ciesarean  handi- 

ens  caps  and  sweepstakes,  Ossrean 

sic-  theatricals  (good,  as  a  rule),  Cit<3a- 

rie,  lean  high  jinks  generally,  would 

tat-  have  been  worth  while  showing 

by  him ;  but  I  hear  the  Editor's  voice 

ad ;  saying,  '  Holdi  enough !'    So,  with 

bin  a  rush  into  the  Eoyal  Court,  for  a 

Le  peep  at  Gainsborough's  portrait  cf 

in  General  Conway,  which  the  States 

of  rightly  BO  prize,  and  putting  out 

«d,  heads  inside  la  Bibliotheqne  Fub- 

the  lique,  a  small  stuffy  room,  heaped 

ex-  with  treasures  in  book-lote,  app^ 

ore  rently  uncared  for  and  neglected, 

:ive  I  must  hurry  him  away  with  me 

om  Irom  among  the  C 
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CIIAPTKU    XXIIL 

A  DuU  IH  tflK  MAMilll. 

IiHTBAii  of  formally  olh^riiiff 
tiii*M>bUneo  of  hU  «x{)<<rit*i)C4s  * 
by  IfttUr,  Mr*  (JAym  dcculed  lo 
all  OMm  Mijw  l>rummtinil,  ftiid 
ietOAlIv  got  within  twenty  yartU 
ofthtthouM  At  Hhoohurd'i  bnth, 
whan  bo  •uddenly  linaitfttad, 
turoiMl,  and  comuieucisd  retracing 
kiiitftiia. 

'Wiuitcan  it  btsV  ha  IhouRht 
'  From  the  roomdnt  1  limt  iaw  iliiit 
girl  a  power  utronger  than  niyiwlf 
iMoiMl  drawing  mo  toward*  hi*r ; 
and  y«t  at  tho  vory  aamo  roomcmt 
aomo  apirit  of  prfiM!ii*n(;o  Miiil,  *'  If 
vott  allow  your  imdinationa  to 
tad  yuu  now,  you  will  in  tho  fu- 
ton  ni|Nint  having  dona  to.**  It 
iiodd,  fory  odd,  at  i*it4:h  turn  uf  tho 
aiUr  a  t:\itck  or  warning  haa  OM*t 
ma ;  and  now,  boro  again,  almoMt 
with  my  fo<it  on  tho  diionit«*p,  1 
fad  I  cannot  meat  hor  thia  morn- 
ing—foal alinoat  aa  though  I  could 
wiib  wo  bail  no?er  mot,  Hor  in- 
flnanoa  ujion  mo  too  i*  not  fur 
good;  atrungo,  liooauao  aho  ia  all 
gfiod  t  If  Uiora  bo  any  Uniing 
Tirioa  to  bo  oxtractod  out  of  my 
aehoming  brothirr  in-law  (which  I 
diiobt;,  aboeould  oxtraotit.  Though 
Hudkiw  hatoa  bor,  ho  thinlco  it  iw- 
oMMHiry  to  bo  on  bia  licMt  boha- 
f ioor  wbon  nho  ia  preniiut,     'J  ho 

bomani  loaa  alfootod,  loaa  atrait- 
laeodf  aliogatbor  loaa  unondomblo 
wbon  fioaan  makoa  ono  of  tho 
party*  But,  ao  far  aa  I  am  con- 
id,  it  ia  roally  only  aineo  I 


know  bor  I  fool  capablo  of  trea- 
aon,  atraUgoro,  or  apoil.  If  I 
could  )jo  auro  of  not  b«ing  found 
out,  I  would  rob  my  neighbour, 
cheat  mv  fritmd,  commit  a  mur- 
dor,  and  aoa  an  inn<M*ont  man 
hangod  for  my  Atvd,  auppoving 
any  ono  of  thoao  aota  would  bring 
mo  cloa<*r  to  Nuaan.  Then,  wbon 
I  married  ht*r,  I  ahould,  I  ba?o 
no  dtiubt,  lind  nho  ba<l  all  uncon* 
ocioutfly  brought  th«  avenging 
aword  to  chunh  with  hor.  I 
wonder  whether  all  thijt  ia  temp- 
tation t  J  am  half  inclined  to 
think  ao ;  and  ynt  what  a  atranga 
form  for  temptation  to  take  I  For 
generationa  we  have  lifMii  auch  a 
lot  of  reapectable  J'hariMiea  that 
no  doubt  it  nccnlMl  nn  angol  to 
teach  ua  wo  are  only  common 
clay,  aubject  U)  liko  temptiitioiui, 
Afc*  Kut  bold  I  What  about 
|iour  Margaret  t  la  Hir  (teolfrey 
an  angel — waa  Hir  (teolfrey  over 
an  angel  1  More  ia  a  dilbcult  co* 
nundrum-^Why  do  I  feel  mya<df 
a  woriee  man  than  I  ever  waa  Imh 
fore — aince  1  havo  known  Huaan 
Druromondl  la  it  iNtoauao  aho 
ia  a  good  woman  1  VotAi  I  wlwt 
will  the  t*nd  of  all  thia  \m,  I  won- 
der 1  Will  time  bcjIvo  tho  riddlel 
I  havo  a  atrong  lielief  in  the  abl- 
lity  of  time  to  aolvo  moat  riddloa, 
ajitl—  Ah,  d'ye  do,  Hudlowt  who 
would  havo  ex|)erted  to  meet  you 
berof 

*  I  am  often  in  thia  noighbour« 
hood  ;  but  you — • 

*Bot  out  to  oall  on  Miaa  Drum- 
roond,and  then  changed  my  mind/ 

'  Indeed  !    You  would  not  have 
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found  her  at  home,  however,  if 
you  had  called.' 
'OP 

*  She  is  staying  at  The  Wigwam.' 

*  Is  my  niece  there  too  V 

.   Mr.  Sudlow  shook  his  head. 

'  Sir  Greoffrey  means  to  lunch 
.with  Mrs.  Juhbins  to-day.' 

'Does  he  know  Miss  Drummond 
is  at  Ghislehurst?' 

*  Of  course ;  it  was  he  told  me.' 
Having     successfully    planted 

which  thorn  in  the  banker's  bo- 
som, Mr.  Sudlow  proceeded  on 
his  way,  pleased  to  have  scored 
ever  so  poor  a  trick. 

'He's  jealous  of  his  own  sha- 
dow,' considered  the  careful  young 
man.  '  If  it  wasn't  that  my  lady 
would  snub  me  so  dreadfully,  I'd 
have  a  turn  at  making  love  to  her 
myself,  in  order  to  vex  the  Baro- 
net and  drive  Gayre  mad.  Many 
him !  The  money  is  not  in  Lom- 
bard Street  would  buy  her  yet; 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  it 
might,  our  dear  fnends  wiU  have 
found  out  practically  roses  wither 
and  lilies  fade.' 

*  Sir  Geoffrey  will  tell  her  she 
may  depend  on  my  help,  and  so 
spoil  the  whole  effect,'  thought 
Mr.  Gayre,  with  a  feeling  of 
savage  disappointment.  '  Well, 
things  must  take  their  chance 
now.     I  can  only  wait  results.' 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  It 
was  about  a  quarter  to  four  on  the 
same  afternoon — the  busiest  part 
of  the  banker's  day,  only  Mr. 
Gayre  was  not  busy — when  a 
clerk  took  a  card  into  that  gentle- 
man's private  office,  intimating  at 
the  same  time  the  lady  whose 
name  it  bore '  would  like  to  speak 
to  him.' 

Mr.  Gayre's  first  impulse  was 
to  rise  and  rush  out  to  greet  this 
unexpected  visitor ;  but  prudence 
prevailed,  and  in  his  coldest  busi- 
ness tone  he  desired  that  Miss 
Drummond  might  be  asked  to 
walk  in. 


Then  he  waited — ^waited  till  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  Susan's  dress, 
as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer; 
waited  till  the  ^  door  opened,  and 
he  heard  the  clerk's  warning  to 
beware  of  that  step,  which  so 
often  caused  a  customer  or  possible 
client  to  enter  the  sacred  apart- 
ment with  an  undignified  stumble. 
Then  he  rose ;  he  could  refrain  no 
longer. 

'  Pray  be  careful,  MisB  Drum- 
mond,' he  said ;  '  that  step  is  so 
very  awkward.  I  must  really 
have  it  altered.'  And  then  it 
flashed  through  his  mind,  if  Susan 
would  only  promise  to  marry  him, 
he  might,  even  at  so  late  a  period 
of  his  life,  alter  many  things,  be- 
ginning with  himself,  for  example. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  moment  to 
be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in 
the  banker's  memory.  Close 
within  his  own  he  held  the  hand 
of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
loved,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
entirely  respected.  Always  into 
the  attachment  which  had  marred 
and  Cursed  so  many  years  there 
entered  fear,  and  that  intangible 
doubt  which,  though  it  may  be 
the  rapture,  is  lilrewise  the  plague 
of  love.  Now  he  knew  he  never 
fully  believed  in  the  former  woman ; 
now  he  understood  he  trusted 
Susan  Drummond  even  more  than 
he  loved  her.  She  had  come  to 
him  for  some  good  reason.  She 
stood  there  looking  with  her  soft 
brown  eyes,  from  which  the  re- 
membered sunshine  had  departed, 
up  into  his  face,  with  a  sort  of 
timid  appeal  that  wrung  a  heart 
not  over-susceptible  to  the  trou- 
bles of  others.  She  had  come  to 
him  voluntarily  for  help.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  was 
for  this  he  had  turned  back 
almost  from  the  threshold  of  her 
home.  That  which  he  foolishly 
construed  into  a  warning  proved 
to  be  an  omen  for  good — ^an  omen 
already  fulfilled. 
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'  I  fear/  she  hegjBJi — and  there 
vas  a  hesitation  in  her  manner 
he  had  never  preYiously  seen  in 
it—'  I  fear  I  am  intruding,  Mr. 
Gayie.  I  walked  twice  np  and 
down  Lombard  Street  before  I 
could  sommon  safficient  courage 
to  ask  for  you.' 

He  did  not  answer  this  remark 
for  a  moment.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  girl,  strong  in  her  fear- 
less innocence,  he  had  walked 
with  on  that  memorable  night 
beneath  the  stars  at  Chislehurst 
and  this  stricken  Susan,  who  had 
since  hc^  the  then  intangible 
eril  she  vaguely  felt  was  advanc- 
ing to  meet  her,  seemed  to  him 
so  cmel  he  could  not  find  words 
in  which  to  clothe  his  pity. 
When  he  did  speak  it  was  lightly. 
'  Strange  to  say,  I  went  admost 
to  Miss  Matthews'  door  this  morn- 
ing, intending  to  call  upon  you; 
but  then  I  turned  back,  fearing 
to  intrude — ^ 

'  I  am  not  with  Miss  Matthews 
now.' 

'No,  so  I  understand;  but  I 
was  unaware  you  had  gone  to 
Chislehurst  till  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Sadlow  you  were  staying  at  The 
Wigwam.' 

'I  shall  only  be  there  till  to- 
morrow. I  have  taken  lodgings 
at  Islington.' 

'At  Islington!  Why?  For- 
give me;  of  course  I  have  no 
right  to  ask.' 

'Certainly  you  have  every  right. 
You  want  to  know  why  I  left 
Miss  Matthews.  We  disagreed — 
about  Oliver.  I  could  not  bear 
it— I  could  not.  Everybody  is 
sorry  for  me ;  but  nobody  is  sorry 
for  him.  Now  I  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  be  sorry  for  me.' 

'No  one  could  help  being 
Bony  for  you,'  said  the  banker 
gpntly. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  in- 
stent  questioningly ;  then  tears 
welled  up  into  her  eyes,  and  she 


turned  her  head  aside  as  she 
said, 

'I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
help  me,  Mr.  Gayre.  It  is  very 
bold  of  me  perhaps,  but — * 

'I  went  to  Shepherd's  Bush 
this  morning  to  know  if  you  would 
not  let  me  try  to  help  you.' 

'  How  could  you  teU  I  wanted 
helpr 

'Sir  Geoffrey  told  me.  He 
said  you  were  endeavouring  to 
get  some  petition  signed.  That  is 
so,  is  it  not?' 

'Yes.  And  O,  Mr.  Grayre,  if 
you  will  only  put  me  in  the  way 
of  getting  the  right  people  to  sign 
it,  I  shall  be  xmutterably  grate- 
ful.' 

'  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  be 
sure  I  will  do.' 

'  Thank  you !»— I  feel  certain  of 
that.  And  you  won't  advise  me ; 
I  am  so  tired  of  being  advised — 
BO  weary  of  hearing  I  ought  to  sit 
down  and  fold  my  handis  and  do 
nothing,  while  his  heart — ^is — 
breaking;  and  we  were  all  the 
world  to  one  another  1' 

'  I  shall  not  advise  you,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre,  who  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  mingle  his  tears  with  the 
girl  over  the  woes  of  Oliver  Dane. 
'  Only  tell  me  what  you  are  doing 
— what  you  want  done — and  I 
will  assist  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.' 

'  How  kind  you  are  T  she  cried 
— *how  good  !  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain how  it  all  came  about.  But 
I  fear  I  am  taking  up  your  time. 
You  are  busy,  are  you  not?  I 
had  better  write  to  you — ^may  I V 

'Perhaps  it  might  be  better,' 
agreed  Mr.  Gayre.  '  You  see,  it 
is  a  busy  time  of  the  day,  and — 
or  could  J  not  call  upon  you.  Miss 
Drummond?  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  do  so,  if  you  name  an 
hour  convenient  to  yourself.' 

*  Any  hour,'  answered  Susan — 
'  any  hour  which  suits  you.  I  do 
feel  grateful,  though  I  cannot  ex- 
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press  my  gratitude.  How  can  I 
e^er  be  thankful  enough  to  God 
for  raising  up  such  a  friend  for 
me  in  my  extremity?'  Which, 
being  a  question  Mr.  Gayre,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  answer,  he  prudently  affected 
not  to  hear. 

'  I  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
see  you  at  Chislehurst  this  even- 
ing,' he  said,  instead  of  solving 
that  difficult  problem  as  to  whe- 
ther Miss  Drummond,  if  she  could 
read  his  heart,  might  regard  his 
friendship  in  tJie  light  of  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  '  I  was  thinking 
of  calling  at  l^e  Wigwam.  Then, 
perhaps,  you  will  kindly  give  me 
your  address,  and  let  me  know 
when  I  should  be  most  certain 
to  find  you  at  home.' 

'  But  please  do  not  mention  the 
matter  before  Mrs.  Jubbins,'  en- 
treated Susan.  '  She  does  not  say 
anything,  but  I  know  she  is  like 
every  one  else.' 

*  Surely  not  every  one  I  There 
are  exceptions.' 

'Yes,  I  forgot.  Six  Geoffrey, 
of  course — kind  good  Sir  Geof- 
frey.' 

•  Won't  you  bracket  us  together. 
Miss  Drummond)' 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly 
for  a  moment  before  she  asked, 

'Do  you  believe  Oliver  to  be 
innocent,  then)' 

The  question  was  put  with  such 
direct  suddenness  that  Mr.  Gayre 
found  it  difficult  to  parry. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  bdieve  him 
innocent,'  he  answered;  'but — 
pray  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
Miss  Drummond — I  do  not  say 
he  is  guilty.  Appearances  are 
often  against  a  man ;  and  this  is 
a  case  in  which  I,  for  one,  'should 
not  care  to  express  a  positive 
opinion.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
I  am  certain — that,  whether  the 
verdict  were  righteous  or  un- 
righteous, the  sentence  was  utterly 


beyond  the  offence ;  and,  without 
going  into  the  question  of  guilt  or  • 
innocence,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  and  him.  You  most 
not  be  angry  with  me,'  added  the 
banker  apologetically,  'because  I 
have  not  the  same  faith  in  Mr. 
Dane  you  possess.  Eemember,  I 
never  was  intimate  with  him  in 
the  slightest  degree — ' 

'  That  is  true,'  she  murmured ; 
'  had  you  known  you  could  not 
have  doubted  him.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Mr.  Gayre,  fin- 
ishing his  interrupted  sentence, 
'I  have  seen  something  of  the 
world,  and  understandhow  tempta- 
tion assails,  and  often  overcomes, 
even  the  very  best  of  us.' 

'  It  did  not  overcome  him,'  de- 
clared Susan. 

'Then  on  your  word  I  am  to 
believe  Mr.  Dane  ainned  i^nst^ 
not  sinning  :  is  that  so )' 

'  If  you  can.' 

'  I  will  do  precisely  what  you 
tell  me.  I  consider  myself  a  sol- 
dier under  orders,  and  shall  hold 
no  personal  opinions  whatever. 
And  now  I  think  I  had  better  let 
you  out  by  this  private  door.  You 
would  of  course  rather  avoid  pass- 
ing through  the  bank.  Good-bye 
for  the  present,  Miss  Drummond 
— no,  please  don't  thank  me.  If 
we  meet  at  The  Wigwam  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  prudent  to  say 
nothing  about  your  having  been 
here.  Once  more,  good-bye; 
depend  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
for  your  friend.* 

And  in  another  second  Susan 
was  once  again  in  Lombard  Street, 
with  the  old  dull  pain  tugging  at 
her  heart,  spite  of  the  faith  she 
had  in  Mr.  Grayre's  power  to  help 
young  Dane,  and  the  certainty  she 
felt  he  would  try  to  do  so. 

'  But  0,  he  cannot  be  of  the 
use  he  might  if  he  only  believed 
in  my  darling !'  she  considered. 

When,  some  two  hours  later, 
Mr.  Gayre  arrived  at  Chislehurst, 
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it  was  scarcely  an  agreeable  but- 
prise  to  find  Six  Geoffrey  acting 
as  mentor  to  the  youth  of  the 
fiimily,  who  were  listening  to  his 
improving  stories  with  enthusiasm, 
and  encoring  reminiscences  of 
flood  and  field,  in  a  manner  which 
should  have  been  gratifying  to 
the  Baronet. 

'  She  can't  bear  these  old  tales 
now/  said  Sir  Greoifrey,  sotto  voce^ 
to  his  brother-in-law,  indicating 
Susan,  who  was  seated  apart  in 
the  larger  drawing-room;  'but 
she'll  mend  of  that,  poor  souL 
It  has  been  worse  than  a  death  to 
her.  Tou  must  give  her  time, 
Gayre — give  her  time.' 

'  Good  Heavens !  have  I  ever 
interfered  with  her  in  any  way  V 
asked  the  bianker. 

'No,  no;  I  didn't  mean  that 
Oiljverbum  sap.^  a  nod's  as  good 
as  a  wink,  you  know,  and  I  really 
de  love  Susan  like  my  own  child.' 

'And  what  was  done  to  the 
mare  that  broke  her  leg,  when 
old  Carey  could  take  him  over  the 
buMnch,  Sir  Geofi&ey  V  inquired 
one  of  the  younger  Jubbins. 

'  Shot,  Joshua — dead  as  a  door- 
nail. A  rough  sort  of  fellow. 
Poaching  Bill  he  was  called^ 
happened  to  come  up  at  the 
minute,  and  we  sent  him  for  a 
pistol  to  put  the  poor  brute  out 
of  his  misery.  Give  you  my  word 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
field,  except  old  Carey's.  "  I  said 
I'd  teach  her  who  was  master," 
declared  the  gray-haired  ruffian, 
"and!  did  it." 

"  If  you  had  broken  your  own 
neck  it  wouldn't  have  mattered,"  I 

wmarked  j  "but  by ,8ir,  you've 

killed  the  finest  mare  in  the  coun- 
tyi  and  if  the  other  gentlemen 
present  are  of  my  mind,  you  may 
himt  the  county  by  yourself  for 
the  future.  Fair  riding  is  one 
thing,  and  fair  punishment  is  one 
thing;  hut  brutality's  another,  and 
GeofErey  Chelston  will  never  eat 


bread  or  shake  hands  with  a  man 
who  has  done  a  gaUant  animal  to 
death,  as  you've  tortured  one  this 
day."' 

'  And  did  he  hunt  the  county 
by  himself)'  asked  the  pertinacious 
Joshua. 

'  No,  my  lad ;  he  went  to 
another  county,  where  they  would 
have  none  of  him  either.  The 
story  followed  him — I  took  pre- 
cious good  care  it  should — and  so, 
at  last,  the  talk  and  disgrace  broke 
his  own  heart.  His  dying  words, 
I  understand,  were  '*  Carse  Chel- 
ston !"  but  I  didn't  care  for  that. 
I  always  say,  if  you  do  right,  no 
man's  bad  opinion  need  trouble 
you.  And  now,  you  see,  Carey's 
in  his  grave,  and  I'm  telling  the 
story  of  his  wicked  cruelty  to  a 
set  of  boys  who  ought  to  know 
how  to  go  across  country  as  well 
as  I  do.  If  you'll  persuade  your 
mother  to  let  you  come  down  and 
see  me  at  Chelston —  But  there, 
what  am  I  talking  about  1  WeU, 
well,  though  I  haven't  The 
Fleasaunce  any  longer,  you  ought 
to  know  how  to  take  your  fences. 
There's  Gayre,  now ;  d'ye  suppose 
he's  a  bit  worse  banker  because 
he's  as  straight  a  rider  as  you'd 
wish  to  see  1  Gad,  Nicholas,  shall 
I  ever  forget  that  wild  Irish  devil 
— that  chestnut  mare,  Leda,  I 
mean — take  you  first  over  the 
ha-ha,  with  only  one  foot  in  your 
stirrups,  and  then  across  the  Chel, 
before  you  were  fairly  settled  in 
your  saddle  ?  By  Jove,  it  was  as 
fine  a  bit  of  horsemanship  as  ever 
came  in  my  way  !  She  just  took 
the  notion  in  her  head  and  went 
for  it;  and  there  was  Margaret 
screaming,  and  the  grooms  run- 
ning, and  I  expecting  you'd  be 
brought  back  dead ;  and  then  you 
just  turned  the  creature's  pretty 
head — Lord,  what  a  thing  memory 
is !  I  seem  to  have  that  star  on 
her  forehead  before  my  eyes  this 
minute — and  brought  her  back 
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the  way  she  had  gone,  gentle  as 
a  lamb.' 

With  which,  and  suchlike 
pleasing  and  instractiye  anecdotes, 
the  Baronet  held  the  youthful 
Jubhins  entranced  during  the  com- 
pulsoiy  absence  of  their  mamma, 
who,  in  honour  of  Sir  Geoffrey's 
presence,  had  proceeded  to  her 
room,  in  order  to  don  a  more  elabo- 
rate dinner^dress. 

The  feeling  Mrs.  Jubbins  en- 
tertained towards  the  brothers-in- 
law  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
tradictory. Whilst  Mr.  Gayie 
remained  the  lore  of  her  hearty 
she  felt  a  pride  concerning  the 
easy  and  familiar  terms  on  which 
Sir  Geoflfrey  honoured  The  Wig- 
wam with  his  presence  she  did 
not  even  try  to  disgrnse.  The 
names  of  great  persons  grew  to 
be  as  common  on  her  lips  as  in 
the  columns  of  the  Churt  Joupial, 
She  repeated  anecdotes  of*  the 
nobility^  to  her  friends  on  the 
authority  of  the  Baronet^  which 
were  not  really  more  untruthful 
than  such  anecdotes  usually  are. 
The  private  history  and  daily  life 
of  no  peer  of  the  realm  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  her.  Thanks  to 
good  Sir  Geof&ey,  she  was  aufait 
with  everything  which  occurred  at 
Windsor  and  Balmoral.  She  felt 
that  a  viBit  even  &om  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  not  quite  have 
overwhelmed  her.  She  had  heard 
how  his  Eoyal  Highness  was  in 
the  habit  of  greeting  her  friend  at 
Ascot  with  *  GeofiTrey,  my  boy,* 
and  '  Cbelston,  old  fellow,'  and 
asking  his  advice  concerning 
which  horse  the  Princess  should 
back  for  a  dozen  of  gloyes.  As  for 
the  younger  Jubbins,  they  were 
simply  rapturous  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  Geoffrey. 

In  his  affable  way  he  had 
pinched  the  girls'  cheeks,  and 
declared  they  were  *  deyv'Hsh 
good-looking,*  'pretty  little  things,' 
•  that  when  they  went  to  Court 


they  would  put  'some  persons' 
noses  out,  begad ! '  with  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  same  edifying 
effect 

He  got  a  pony  on  which  Miss 
Ida  could  canter  as  easily  as  if 
she  was  sitting  in  an  armchair 
in  her  mother's  drawing-room,  and 
himself  accompanied  that  young 
lady  while  she  ambled  along  the 
Kentish  lanes.  He  sent  Lavender 
frequently  to  The  Wigwam,  so 
that  the  smaller  fry  might  under 
his  auspices  learn  to  fall  easy  on 
the  velvet  turf  once  pressed  by 
the  august  feet  of  Lady  Merioneth. 
He  told  the  lads  stories  of  his 
own  exploits  and  the  exploits  of 
other  worthies  like  himself,  and 
pronused  that  when  he  'pulled 
his  affairs  together  a  bit'  he 
'  would  make  men  of  thenu'  He 
proposed  formshing  a  sort  of 
armoury  at  Lord  Flint's  former 
abode,  which  excellent  idea  had, 
however,  to  be  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  Mrs.  Jubbins'  nerv- 
ous terror  of  firearms. 

'  Why,  my  dear  soul,'  he  said 
to  that  lady,  'if  you'd  only  let 
me  take  you  in  hand,  I'd  engage 
you  should  in  a  month  hit  at  a 
hundred  yards.' 

'  I  never  said  what  she'd  hit,' 
he  confided  to  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  '  but  it  did  not  matter,  be- 
cause she  thinks  everything  with 
a  muzzle  can  bite,  and  is  deadly 
afraid  even  of  a  toy  pistol.  Those 
big  women  always  are  cowards — 
ever  notice  that?  Courage  de- 
creases'as  fat  is  laid  on — fact,  I 
assure  you.' 

In  a  sentence,  then,  the  Baronet 
had  secured  the  favour  of  the 
whole  establishment.  With  the 
men  and  women  servants  his  rank 
and  agreeable  manners  made  him, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  prime 
favourite.  No  standing  aloof 
with  him. 

'About  people  of  real  good 
birth  there  is  never  no  nasty  low 
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Bort  of  pride,'  declared  the  omted 
voice  of  the  servants'  hall. 

Even  the  cattle  within  Mrs. 
Jnbbins'  gates  evinced  a  dis- 
criminating partiality  for  so  wor- 
thy a  gentleman. 

*  They're  like  children,  bless 
yon,'  h^  said  to  Mrs.  Jubbins,  in 
kindly  explanation.  '  They  know 
who  is  fond  of  them.  Why,  look 
at  your  young  folks  !  (Gad!  who'd 
thmk  you  were  old  enough  to  be 
their  mother  ?)  They'll  leave  any 
of  your  rich  friends,  your  City 
magnates  rolling  in  money,  to 
come  and  stroll  about  with  me, 
poor  as  I  am.  They  respect 
Nicholas  Gayre,  Banker,  but  they 
like  Geo£&ey  Ghelston,  Beggar — 
that's  about  it.' 

Concerning  his  wife,  Geoffrey 
Chelston,  Beggar,  had  fairly  mysti- 
fied Mrs.  Jubbins.  In  broken  ac- 
cents he  told  how  a  reconciliation 
was  imminent;  how  he  had  been  a 
veiy  bad  boy,  who  meant  now  to 
turnover  a  new  leaf — upon  his 
soul  he  did ;  how  Gayre  was  the 
best  fellow  living ;  how  Margaret 
could  be  regarded  but  as  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  what  a 
'wietch  he  had  been  to  the  best 
woman  who  ever  lived;  with  a 
gseat  deal  more  to  the  same  effect, 
which  often  caused  the  widow 
to  wonder  if  that  great  trouble 
which  bowed  old  Mr.  Gayre's 
gtay  head,  and  left  Sir  Geof&ey's 
Uttle  daughter  motherless,  had 
been  all  a  dream. 

In  their  first  shame  and  misery 
the  Gayres  were  unable  to  hide 
the  sorrow  which  had  fallen  on 
them  within  their  own  breasts ; 
hut  now,  to  hear  Sir  Geoffrey, 
^7  one  might  have  thought  all 
the  sin  and  scandal  was  of  his 
own  making. 

*He  is  certainly  most  mag- 
Mnimous,'  said  the  widow  to 
^- Gayre. 

'Most  magnanimous!'  agreed 
the  banker,  with  an  irony  per^ 


fectly  unintelligible  to  ^irs.  Jub- 
bins. '  He  is  quite  willing  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones;  so  is  Mar- 
garet, and  so  am  I.' 

'  I  think  it  may  prove  a  com- 
fort to  the  poor  girl  to  have  some 
old  friend  to  whom  she  can  speak,' 
explained  the  Baronet  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. ^  The  Jubbins  is  not 
much,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  means 
well  and  is  faithful,  and  will  serve 
better  at  first  than  nobody.  'Pon 
my  honour,  Gayre,  I  like  the  wi- 
dow; for  her  rank,  indeed  for 
any  rank,  she  is  a  most  excellent 
sort  of  person.' 

She  was  indeed  so  excellent  a 
sort  of  person ,  Sir  Geoffrey  thought, 
after  his  wife's  death,  he.  could 
not  do  better  than  confide  a  few 
of  the  many  troubles  besetting 
him  to  her.  '  And  now  the  poor 
dear's  gone  and  aU  that's  knocked 
on  the  head,  and  the  link  which 
bound  Gayre  to  us  is  broken,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  Peggy  God 
only  knows.  As  for  me  it  does 
not  matter;  I  can  make  shift  any- 
where. Great  happiness  has 
never  come  to  me,  and  I  needn't 
expect  happiuess  now.  I  did 
look  forward  to  some  peace  and 
quietness  with  Margaret ;  but  she 
has  gone  to  that  bourne — ^you 
have  read  Hamlet,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Jubbins  ]' 

Mrs.  Jubbins  said  she  had  seen 
it  acted,  and  that  she  felt  very 
sorry  for  Ophelia.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Baronet  gathered,  she 
considered  Hamlet  rather  a  fool- 
ish young  man,  and  his  mamma 
a  most  dreadful  and  wicked  per- 
son. 

*  Only  think  of  the  unprincipled 
creature  marrying  again  in  that 
way !'  she  remarked. 

'  Only  think  of  people  marry- 
ing again  in  any  way  !'  capped 
the  Baronet ;  *  I  couldn't,  I  know. 
That  is  a  point  I  have  always  ad- 
mired especially  about  you,  Mrs. 
Jubbins.      It  is  not  often   ono 
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meets  a  woman  young,  rich,  hand- 
some, calciilated  to  adorn  society, 
resolute  as  you  are  to  wear  the 
willow,  even  for  the  best  husband 
that  ever  lived.' 

*  Ah,  but  where  would  you  find 
so  good  a  husband  as  mine  was  V 
sighed  the  widow. 

*  Nowhere — ^nowhere,'  promptly 
agreed  Sir  Geoffrey.  '  I  have 
heard  things  frgm  Gayre  about 
your  husband  that  make  me  la- 
ment I  did  not  know  him.'  And 
then  the  Baronet,  after  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  stop  for 
dinner,  walked  off  to  find  some 
of  his  young  fnends ;  while  Mrs. 
Jubbins  hastened  away  to  change 
her  dress,  considering,  as  she  did 
so,  that  poor  dear  Mi.  J.  always 
did  like  her  to  '  look  her  best' 

But  for  Sir  Geofirey,  the  din- 
ner would  have  passed  off  very 
heavily.  He,  however,  proved 
the  life  of  the  party. 

^  A  most  agreeable  gentleman/ 
said  Hoskins,  as  he  descended  to 
the  basement,  *  as  I  am  sure  I 
shall  always  be  the  first  to  admit. 
Nevertheless — ' 

^Nevertheless  what?  demanded 
Mrs.  Jubbins'  own  maid* 

'  Things  aren't  what  they  was,' 
observed  Mr.  Hoskins  oracularly. 
'  The  position  is  changed,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself.  The  events  of 
the  last  fortnight  has  altered  the 
relations  of  parties.  We  can't 
stand  still,  Milss  Lambton.' 

'That's  true  enough,'    agreed, 
the  cook.     '  K  wages  ain't  rising 
they're  falling,  which  I  will  main- 
tain to  my  dying  day.' 

'  Well,  and  if  we  can't  stand 
still,  what  theni'  asked  Miss 
Lambton. 

Mr.  Hoskins  closed  one  eye 
with  decorous  solemnity  ere  an- 
swering. 

'Least  said  soonest  mended. 
Though  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  who  shall  be  name- 
less, his  manners  being  agreeable, 


his  taste  in  wine  as  good  as  my 
own,  and  himself  open-handed,  I 
do  not  altogether  know  that  it 
is  a  match  to  which  I  could  give 
an  unqualified  approvaL  There 
is  wheels  within  wheels,  Miss 
Lambton;  and  I  have  heard  a 
word  or  two  drop  which  might 
render  caution  necessary.' 

*  Get  along  with  you,  do !'  ex- 
postulated the  cook.  'Missus 
ain't  going  to  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self, though  other  people  may 
choose  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves ;'  which  was  a  very  unkind 
allusion  to  the  &ct  that  Mr.  Hos- 
kins meant,  ere  long,  to  take 
Miss  Lambton  and-  a  publio- 
houae,  both  for  belter  or  warse, 
and  leave  '  a  good  place,  where  he 
had  nobody  to  trouble  him,  for  a 
wife  who  did  not  know  how  to 
cook  a  potato,  and  a  landlord 
certain  to  call  for  his  rent  regu- 
lar.' 

At  that  very  instant  the  genial 
Baronet,  who  during  the  whole  of 
dinner-time  had  been  on  bis  veij 
best  behavionz^  was  Bftying  to 
Mrs.  Jubbina'  song, 

'  Look  here,  my  lads  1  I  pro- 
mised your  mother  I  would  not 
let  you  sit  long  over  dessert ;  and, 
as  I  don't  want  to  lose  any\>f 
your  agreeable  company,  why» 
well  all  make  a  move.  One 
minute,  Gayre,'  he  added,  as  his 
brother-in-law,  acting  on  the  hint, 
rose  all  too  willingly ; '  I  have  a 
word  for  your  private  ear.  Let 
the  young  fellows  go.  Well  be 
after  you  inmiediately.' 

And  then  the  dining-room  door 
closed;  flftid,  literally  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Sir  Geofi&ey 
had  poured  himself  out  and  swal- 
lowed a  bumper  of  sound  Ma- 
deira. 

'It's  a  sin  to  put  a  wine  like 
that  on  the  table  when  there's  no 
one  to  drink  it  but  women  and 
boys,  who  would  just  as  soon  have 
a  sweet  sherry.    But  thafb  not 
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what  I  kept  you  back  for — it*8 
not,  npon  my  conscience.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  I  saw  Susan 
slip  into  your  Bank  to-daj.  ^ay, 
neyer  fiie  up,  man ;  sorely  sight  is 
as  free  as  the  street;  and,  indeed, 
I  was  gl%d  to  see  the  poor  little 
seal  had  tamed  to  yon  in  her 
troable.  I  meant  to  tell  her 
she'd  nothing  to  do  in  this  case 
bat  ask  and  have ;  bat  the  chance 
did  not  offer.  So,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  saw  her  pop  ap  yoar  steps 
just  like  a  hunted  hare.  But 
Mom's  the  word  as  regards  me ; 
and,  were  I  in  yoar  place,  Mum 
should  be  the  word  too.' 

'I  have  not  a  notion  what  you 
are  driving  at,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gayre  testily.  *Why  can't  you 
say  what  you  have  got  to  say  in 
plain  English,  and  be  done  with 

itr 

'  0 !  hang  me,  that's  too  good !' 
laughed  the  Baronet,  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  in  very  excess  of  mirth, 
jocnndly  seizing  the  Madeira  de- 
canter, and  filling  a  tumbler  to 
the  brim.  *  Do  you  know,  Gayre,' 
he  went  on,  *  I  have  heard  some 
fool  advance  the  opinion  that  the 
more  a  man  drinks  the  less  he 
understands  about  wine.  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  rubbish? 
Why,  the  more  a  man  drinks,  of 
course,  the  better  judge  he  be- 
comes. Practice  makes  perfect. 
I  don't  suppose  even  you  grasped 
the  whole  science  and  mystery  of 
money-changing  at  the  first  in- 
tention/ 

'  That  is  a  matter  into  which 
I  really  most  decline  to  enter  at 
present.  Mrs.  Jubbins  will  be 
wondering  what  is  detaining  us.' 

'I'll  explain  that  I  had  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
business— «nd  so  I  have.  Don't 
you  talk  about  Susan  or  Susan's 
Affiurs  to  the  widow.  She's  an 
excellent  person,  no  doubt — I'm 
sure  I  have  no  cause  to  say  one 
word  against  her;  but  in  all  these 
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City  folks  there's  a  deuced  hard 
kernel;  and  she  wouldn't  ap- 
prove, and  she'd  launch  out  on 
poor  dear  Susan,  and  she'd  advise 
and  preach  and  talk  against  Dane; 
and  then  they'd  quarrel,  and  Su- 
san would  close  another  door  be- 
tween herself  and  her  friends. 
She's  just  in  the  humour  to  fight 
anybody  for  the  sake  of  Dane; 
and.  Lord,  what  use  is  iti  By 
the  way,  why  don*t  you  marry 
herf 

'What  do  you  mean?  marry 
whomf 

*  The  widow,  to  be  sure.' 
*You  might  as  well  ask  me 

why  I  don't  fly  to  the  moon; 
the  one  inquiry  is  about  as  rea- 
sonable as  the  other.' 

'  Don't  think  so.  In  the  first 
place,  you  don't  want  to  fly  to  the 
moon;  in  the  next,  you  couldn't 
fly  there  if  you  wished  ever  so 
much.  JN'ow,  you  could  marry 
the  widow,  and  you  have  led  her 
to  believe  you  meant  to  do  so.' 

'  I  utterly  deny  it.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  she 
expects  you  to  ask  her,  and  so  do 
her  friends.  As  fSu  as  I  am  a 
judge,  they  are  only  waiting  for  the 
word.' 

'Surely  I  am  not  answerable 
for  their  expectations.' 

*  Yes,  you  are — to  a  great  ex- 
tent, at  any  rate.  Unless  a  man 
means  business  he  has  no  right  to 
fool  around  a  house  in  which  there 
is  an  eligible  woman,  as  you  have 
been  circling  about  The  Wigwam. 
Gad  1  if  rd  been  her  brother,  I'd 
have  had  something  definite  out 
of  you  long  ago.  And  when  all 
that  IB  settled,  why  the  deuce 
shouldn't  you  marry  her  ?  She  is 
as  well  born  as  you — ^both  of  you 
are  the  children  of  respectable 
citizens.  If  her  father  did  go 
wrong,  your  father  might  have 
gone  wrong.  Heavens  !  which 
of  us  has  a  right  to  throw  stones  % 
I  don't  know  how  rich  you  may 
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be,  but  she  is  Tich  enough  in  all 
conscience  even  for  a  lord  to 
many;  and  if  you  took  a  house 
in  some  neighbourhood  away  from 
that  vile  City  connection,  and 
gradually  got  rid  of  the  young 
fry  —  perhaps  put  one  of  the 
sons  in  the  Bank — and  made  a 
quite  fresh  stert  in  the  country,  I 
feel  confident  you  might  get 
amongst  the  best  county  people. 
It's  never  too  late  to  mend ;  and 
if  I  were  you  I'd  try  to  get  some 
Talue  for  my  money  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour — I  would*  upon 
my  soul !  The  widow  is  certainly 
both  personable  and  presentable. 
I've  seen  worse  driving  to  a 
Drawing-room.     Besides — ' 

'It  is  really  exceedingly  kind 
of  you  to  take  such  an  unselfish 
interest  in  my  afifairs,  but — ^  Mr. 
Oayie  tried  to  interrupt. 

*  Unselfish !  Not  a  bit  of  it,  as 
you'll  know  when  you  let  me 
finish  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
There's  Peggy,  now.  If  you  mar- 
ried the  widow,  see  what  a  home 
there  would  be  for  her — that  is,  if 
you  liked  to  ask  her  to  the  house.' 

'  She  and  Mrs.  Jubbins  don't 
hit  matters  off,'  observed  Mr. 
Gayre  maliciously. 

*  That's  true  at  the  present 
moment;  but  if  Mrs.  Jubbins 
were  Mrs.  Gayre,  you'd  see  she'd 
take  even  to  Peg  to  please  Peg's 
uncle,  'Pon  my  soul,  Gayre,  the 
woman  worships  you — that's  the 
plain  state  of  the  case ;  and  why, 
for  very  gratitude's  sake,  you 
don't  make  her  your  wife  passes 
my  comprehension.  It's  not  as 
if  there  were  anybody  else.' 

*  No,  it  is  not  as  though  there 
were  anybody  else,'  agreed  Mr. 
Gayre,  in  a  spirit  of  the  bitterest 
sarcasm. 

'  And  then  think  of  all  the  good 
you  might  do.  Why,  to  go  no 
further,  you'd  be  able  to  offer 
poor  Susan  a  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot — ^ 


'  Better  at  once  start  an  Asylnm 
for  the  Fatherless  'and  Afflicted,' 
suggested  the  banker. 

^  You  might  do  worse,'  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  who  had  by  this  time 
emptied  the  decanter.  'What 
greater  happiness  can  a  man  de- 
sire than  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures)  That  is  a  point  you 
rich  fellows  are  somewhat  apt  to 
overlook;  and  yet  what  is  the 
use  of  money  unless  you  can  do 
some  good  with  it  1  For  my  own 
j)art,  if  I  were  well  off— which,  of 
course,  I  never  expect  to  be  now 
— I'd  at  once  begin  to  consider 
how  I  could  best  spend  part  of 
my  wealth  as  a  sort  of  thank- 
offering — ^you  understand.' 

'  If  you  have  quite  finished 
your  remarks,  as  you  have  the 
Madeira,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, '  I  should 
wish  to  make  one  observation.' 

'  One,  my  dear  fellow !  A  dozen, 
if  you  like ;  I  am  in  no  huny.' 

'  But  I  am,'  retorted  Sir  Greof- 
frey's  *  dear  fellow.'  *  What  I 
wish  to  say  is  this :  I  have  not, 
and  I  never  had,  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  marrying  Mrs.  Jubbins.' 

'Honour  bright?' 

'And  what  is  more,'  persisted 
Mr.  Gayre,  ignoring  the  implied 
form  of  asseveration,  '  I  don't 
mean  you  to  marry  her  either.' 

'  I  wonder  what  you  take  me 
for !'  cried  the  Baronet,  in  indig- 
nant expostulation  — '  with  my 
heart  still  bleeding  for  the  loss  of 
my  poor  darling !  Ah,  Gayre, 
how  can  you  say  such  things? 
Why,  the  flowers  on  Maigaret's 
coffin  must  still  be  fresh.' 

'  If  that  is  a  question  pressing 
upon  your  mind,  you  may  be  veiy 
sure  they  are  as  dead  as  she  is,' 
answered  Mr.  Gayre ; '  and  for  the 
rest,  remember  what  I  say — ^you 
shall  not  marry  Mrs.  Jubbins.' 

'  Well,  if  ever  there  was  a  dog 
in  the  manger!'  muttered  Sir 
Geoffrey,  as  he  followed  his  bro- 
ther in-law  along  the  corridor. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

A  GRRAT  SUAPBIBE. 

Lacking  the  many  admirable 
qualitiee  which,  if  the  Baronet's 
own  leport  of  himself  might  be 
relied  on  as  correct^  rendered  Sir 
Geoffrey  such  an  example  and 
benefactor  to  his  fellow-men, 
Mr.  Gayre  was  never  unduly 
anxious  to  part  with  money,  even 
when  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
of  getting  a  good  return.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  how- 
ever, before  a  month  was  over,  to 
name  any  sum  within  reason  he 
would  have  refused  to  pay,  if  by 
doing  80  he  could  have  rid  himself 
of  that  dreadful  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  Oliver  Dane.  The  petition 
was  on  his  mind  the  last  thing  at 
night,  and  woke  him  long  before 
dawn.  It  strolled  by  his  side  to 
the  Bank,  and  went  to  luncheon 
when  he  did  ;  though  it  failed  to 
eat  itself,  and  effectfUally  deprived 
liim  of  all  appetite,  it  sat  at  table 
as  long  as  he  did,  and  only  rose 
when  he  made  a  move,  in  the 
yam  hope  of  ridding  himself  of 
its  company. 

life  was  not  worth  living  with 
that  petition  locked  away  in  his 
safe.  It  would  have  required  a 
great  reward  to  compensate  him 
for  the  humiliations  heaped  on  his 
head  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Col- 
vend's  defaulting  clerk ;  and  there 
were  times  when  Mr.  Gayre  be- 
lieved he  should  get  no  reward 
whatever.  Though  he  saw  Susan 
oflen,  though  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  were  estab- 
liahed  between  them,  the  banker 
could  not  blind  himself  to  the 
^t  it  was  Oliver  Dane,  and 
Oliver  Dane  only,  the  girl  con- 
aidered:  Oliver  Dane  lying  for 
tax  months  at  Millbank ;  Oliver 
Dane  soon  going  to  Portland; 
Oliver  Dane  convicted  thief  and 
forger;  Oliver  Dane,  in  whose 
befidf  he,  Mr.  Qayre,  was  com- 


passing heaven  and  earth  in  order 
to  obtain  signatures  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  when  he 
had  got  them ;  Oliver  Dane,  whom 
he  hated  with  a  detestation  rare 
even  amongst  bosom  friends;  in 
whose  guilt  he  had  alw^ays  be- 
lieved, and  whom  he  certainly  did 
not  believe  he  was  now  likely  to 
consider  innocent. 

He  felt  weary  to  death  of  the 
man,  the  case,  and  the  petition. 
He  would  have  liked  to  argue  out 
the  matter  at  considerable  length 
with  Susan,  and  try  to  convince  her 
how  erroneous  were  all  her  plans 
and  projects  concerning  the  great 
Oliver  Dane  question,  but  for  the 
certainty  that  their  iirst  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  would  be  their 
last. 

*  It's  just  "  take  it  or  leave  it," 
with  Susan  now,'  declared  Sir 
Greoffrey.  'Never  saw  a  girl  so 
changed  in  my  life.  Faith,  I 
always  thought  there  was  some- 
thing stiff  about  that  short  upper 
lip  of  hers,  but  I  little  imagined 
my  lady  would  develop  so  hard 
a  mouth.  Gad  I  except  as  a  sign 
to  bolt,  she  minds  the  bit  no  more 
than  a  silken  thread.  Why,  she 
was  nearly  having  a  spar  with  me 
the  other  evening  because  I  said 
I  was  afraid  the  pardon  would 
have  to  be  sent  down  to  Portland 
after  all.  What  progress  are  you 
making,  Gayre  V 

But  Mr.  Gayre  utterly  declined 
to  say  what  progress  he  was 
making,  or  whether  he  was  mak- 
ing any.  In  answer  to  the 
Baronet's  question  he  used  some 
strong  language,  and  expressed 
his  heartfelt  regret  he  had  ever 
meddled  in  the  business. 

'For,  supposing  the  sentence 
should  be  commuted — and  I  for 
one  do  not  see  the  slightest  like- 
lihood of  anything  of  the  sort  hap- 
pening— Miss  Drummond's  very 
first  act,  I  foresee,  will  be  to  make 
our  interesting  convict  marry  her.' 
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'  0,  hang  it,  Dane's  not  such  a 
cad  as  to  do  that  !* 

'I  fancy  he  is  a  cad;  bat,  in 
any  case,  you'll  find  she'll  have 
the  license  and  everything  ready 
for  his  appearance.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  a  girl  in  earnest;  but  I 
really  cannot  think  that  your 
young  friend  will  find  life  agree- 
able under  the  circumstances  I 
have  indicated.' 

'  I  tell  you  I  know  Dane,  and 
even  for  f^ratitude's  sake  he  would 
not  let  Susan  throw  herself  away 
on  him.' 

'  And  I  tell  you  I  know  some- 
thing of  women,  and  I  declare 
to  you  that  she  will  marry  him, 
(even  if  he  does  not  want  to 
marry  her),  for  sentiment's  sake.' 

'  Then  had  you  not  better  drop 
that  petition  business  altogether )' 

'I  should  have  done  so  long 
ago,  if  I  had  not,  in  an  evil  hour 
— prompted  by  some  demon ;  you, 
I  believe — promised  to  do  my 
best  for  this  eligible  lover.' 

*  Surely  it  would  be  doing  your 
very  best  to  lot  him  stay  where 
he  is.  What  could  any  rational 
being  want  more?  Fed,  lodged, 
clothed  at  the  expense  of  his  coun- 
try; large  airy  house,  regular  hours, 
resident  chaplain,  medical  attend- 
ance, free  of  charge !  Better  let 
Dane  enjoy  these  advantages  till 
Susan  IB  married,  at  any  rate. 
Afterwards  something  might  be 
done — he  can't  be  in  any  huiry  for 
a  year  or  two — and  if  a  free 
pardon  were  got,  the  lad  might 
then  be  slipped  out  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  yoii  yourself  might  not 
grudge  a  trifle  to  set  him  up  in 
some  decent  trade  at  the  Anti- 
podes.' 

Mr.  Gayre  turned  and  looked 
at  his  brother-in-law  steadily,  as 
if  trying  to  read  his  thoughts. 

Sir  Geoflfrey,  on  his  side,  re- 
turned this  scrutiny  with  an  ex- 
pression of  calm  and  satisfied 
innocence,     which     Mr.     Gayre 


seemed  to  find  hard  to  contem- 
plate, for  he  said  at  last,  with  an 
angry  decision, 

'  I  have  promised,  and  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  keep  a  promise  to 
the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  heart.' 

'  Most  creditable,  I  am  sure,' 
answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  drawling 
out  the  last  word  so  as  to  make 
almost  three  syllables  of  it. 

*  Whether  creditable  or  not,  such 
is  the  fact.' 

*  I  never  suggested  otherwise. 
All  I  mean  is  I  trust  you  may 
have  a  better  gaol  deliverance 
than  I  fear  Dane  is  likely  to  ex- 
perience. The  whc^e  thing  seems 
to  chafe  you  terribly,  Grajre.' 

Which  was  indeed  the  fact. 
Never  in  all  his  life  before  had 
the  banker  gone  through  such  an 
experience.  Hitherto  when  he 
asked  a  favour,  friends  and  stran- 
gers alike  had  seemed  only  too 
pleased  to  grant  it  To  do  any- 
thing, no  matter  how  slight,  for 
Mr.  Gayre  was  once  in.  the  City 
esteemed  both  an  honour  and  a 
pleasure ;  but  now,  words  could 
scarcely  describe  the  change  that 
all  in  a  moment  had  come  over 
popular  opinion.  A  cold  wave 
of  amazement  and  disapproval 
flowed  steadily  from  every  com- 
mercial quarter  towards  Gayre's- 
Why  should  a  man  in  the  banker's 
position  interest  himself  about  so 
flagrant  a  case  ?  The  culprit  was 
no  kith  or  kin  or  friend  of  his. 
His  acquaintance  with  him  had 
been  no  closer  than  that  he  pre- 
sumably maintained  with  the  man- 
aging clerk  of  any  other  old  and 
valued  customer.  The  young  fel- 
low could  not  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  innocent.  He  had  de- 
ceived an  employer  who  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  doing 
him  a  kindness.  He  had  been 
found  guilty  after  a  long  and  fair 
trial ;  if  the  sentence  was  heavy 
it  was  not  too  severe.  Forgery 
and  embezzlement    were    crimes 
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which  cdtild  only  be  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand ;  other  clerks 
would  hear  and  tremble;  young 
feJlows  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
temptation  would  step  back  in 
time  j  employers  feeling  their  in- 
terests were  considered  might  take 
heart  and  resume  some  little  of 
their  wonted  confidence.  What  the 

deuce — what  the did  Gayre 

mean  by  trying  to  upset  justice, 
and  get  up  a  false  sympathy  for  a 
most  deceitfal  and  unprincipled 
young  man  who,  having  deeply 
sinned,  was  now  most  justly  suffer- 
ing 1 

'Not  so  long  ago  he'd  have 
swung  for  it,  sir,'  remarked  one 
City  magnate  to  his  fellow; 
*  and  Fm  not  at  all  sure  but  the 
old  way  was  the  best  way  too. 
The  gallows  and  a  little  quick- 
lime were  an  effectual  way  of  stop- 
ping this  sickly  sort  of  sentiment. 
Once  a  man  begins  stealing  he'll 
go  on  stealing — can't  help  it ;  and 
Gayie  ought  to  know  this  as  well 
as  anybody.  Sign  the  petition  ! 
Did  1  sign  it,  do  you  say  ?  Not 
I  "You  really  must  excuse  me,"  I 
observed  to  Gayre, "  but  it  s  a  thing 
I  couldn't  do  for  any  considera- 
tion whatsoever.  Why,  it's  sub- 
verting the  whole  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  No,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  refuse  the  son  of  my 
valued  friend  any  favour;  but 
you  see  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
time  or  money.  It  is  a  question 
of  principle.  I  have  a  duty  to 
discharge  to  my  brother  mer- 
chants. How  should  I  be  able 
to  look  them  in  the  face  if  I 
espoused  the  cause  of  a  felon 
against  his  employer!  Why,  the 
ease  might  have  been  my  own  or 
yours !  How  on  earth  could  you 
ever  prosecute  one  of  your  people, 
after  doing  your  utmost  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  as  you  are  doing?' 

Wretched  Mr.  Gayre  had 
thought  this  difficulty,  and  in- 
deed all  other    difficulties    con- 


nected with  the  matter,  out  alone 
with  his  own  heart.  He  knew 
that  attempting  to  play  the  part 
of  Grood  Samaritan  towards  a  clerk 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
wicked  quixotism  by  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  Mark  Lane  and 
Capel  Court.  Many  things  might 
be  forgiven  a  man  in  his  position, 
but  interference  with  vested  rights 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  had 
done  himself  incalculable  harm, 
and  he  had  not  done  Oliver  Dane 
any  good.  The  chances  of  the 
'  unfortunate  nobleman  then  lan- 
guishing in  prison '  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence  seemed  quite  as 
good  as  those  of  Mr.  Colvend's  ex- 
clerk.  Mr.  Gayre  felt  weary  and 
worn.  He  had  done  a  great  many 
things  he  would  much  rather  not 
have  done,  and  yet  Susan  re- 
mained far  from  him  as  ever.  He 
felt  he  was  losing  instead  of  gain- 
ing groulid.  The  long  talks,  the 
confidential  conversations,  the 
hours  spent  in  fruitless  discus- 
sion, and  still  more  useless  re- 
trospection, were  full  of  noth- 
ing but  Oliver  Dane.  The  air 
might  be  different,  but  the  words 
were  ever  the  same — Oliver,  Oliver, 
Oliver  !  Susan  had  indeed  held 
her  peace  concerning  her  lover 
till  she  deluded  Mr.  Gayre  into 
the  belief  that  thought  of  man 
born  had  never  agitated  her  gentle 
breast.  But  now  the  string  of 
her  tongue  was  loosed  she  spoke 
of  little  else.  The  volume  of  life 
for  her  contained  but  one  name ; 
all  interests,  all  hopes,  all  fears, 
were  bound  together  with  a  single 
clasp,  upon  which  was  graven  the 
story  of  one  man's  sorrows. 

All  this  did  not  recommend  it- 
self to  Mr.  Gayre.  He  would  not 
have  cared  so  much  had  he  dis- 
cerned one  sign  of  love  or  even 
liking.  Gratitude  there  was,  but 
it  seemed  rather  anticipatory  gra- 
titude for  some  favour  to  come 
than  appreciative  understanding 
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forihe  enoimooBtroublethe  banker 
had  already  given  himself.  With 
that  intuition  which  so  larely 
deceives  women,  Susan  had  long 
before  discovered  her  friend  nei- 
ther liked  nor  believed  in  her 
lover;  whilst  upon  Mr.  Gayre's 
mind  there  was  gradually  opening 
that  vast  field  of  speculative 
observation  filled  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  an  unselfish  woman. 

In  those  days  Susan  had  no 
more  thought  to  spare  for  any 
one  free  to  come  and  go,  to  laugh 
and  be  merry,  than  a  mother 
nursing  her  sick  child  has  for 
some  healthy  waif,  stout  of  limb 
and  sound  of  lung.  The  prison 
containing  Oliver  Dane  was,  to 
her,  the  whole  miserable  world, 
the  man  pent  within  those  cruel 
walls  the  entire  human  race. 
Susan  could  think  of  nothing, 
talk  of  nothing,  except  him  and 
his  trouble.  It  was  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  trial  that  she  should 
be  at  large  whilst  he  was  in  con- 
finement. If  her  lover  had  not 
been  a  rival  Mr.  Gayre  must  have 
found  the  constant  iteration  of 
his  name,  and  the  eternal  harping 
on  one  subject,  wearisome ;  but, 
as  matters  stood,  he  felt  he  was 
fast  reaching  the  limits  of  his 
patience. 

To  jest  openly  vrith  a  power 
like  Gayres'  seems,  at  the  first 
blush,  little  short  of  profanity, 
j^evertheless,  the  banker  found 
himself  exposed  to  broad  hints 
and  sly  allusions,  which  greatly 
tried  his  equanimity. 

'  I  understand  there's  a  pretty 
face  in  the  question,  eh  ?  said  one 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  who  thought  his 
twelve  months  of  office  had  con- 
ferred grace  to  his  manners  and  a 
pleasing  elegance  to  his  diction. 
It  was  even  whispered  in  City 
circles  the  air  of  the  Mansion 
House  had  so  affected  hia  brain 
that,  finding  sober  prose  inade- 
quate to  express  lofty  imaginings^ 


he  broke  into  verse,  and  indited 
a  ditty,  entitled  *  The  Aged  Beg- 
gar: an  Idyl  of  Threadneedle 
Street' 

He  was  a  dreadful  person,  who, 
if  he  once  got  hold  of  even  a  Mnt 
similitude  to  a  joke,  worried  and 
played  with  it  as  a  puppy  worries 
and  plays  with  some  useless  rag. 
When  his  friends  hoped  he  had 
forgotten  the  wretched  thing  he 
went  off  at  score  and  dug  it 
up  again.  Even  in  an  ordinary 
way  Mr.  Gayre  avoided  him  as 
he  would  the  plague;  but  now 
avoidance  was  impossible.  His 
late  lordship,  as  City  wags  face- 
tiously dubbed  him,  which  title 
they  often  exchanged  for  'The 
Aged  Beggar,' would  not  be  denied. 
When  from  afar  Mr.  Gayre  saw 
his  portly  form  looming  in  the 
distance  he  ignominiously  tried 
to  avoid  the  encounter  by  cutting 
down  some  convenient  court ;  but 
such  cowardly  tactics  usually 
proved  useless.  The  former  chief 
magistrate's  knowledge  of  the 
City  was  at  least  as  exhaustive 
as  the  banker^s ;  and  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  executing  a  flank 
movement  of  considerable  ingen- 
uity, and  appearing  at  the  supreme 
moment  from  an  apparently  blind 
alley  or  deceptive  doorway.  He 
had  signed  the  petition,  and 
therefore  felt  himself  free  to  make 
merry  at  Mr.  Gayre's  expense. 

*  rd  advise  you  to  be  on  your 
guard,'  he  said  one  day  in«a  stage 
whisper,  meeting  the  ex-officer  in 
Copthall  Court.  *They  do  eay 
slie  was  the  widow;'  and  then, 
with  a  fat  laugh,  which  set  his 
sides  shaking,  he  passed  on  before 
Mr.  Gayre  could  resent  his  re- 
mark. 

Godless  and  graceless  young 
stockbrokers,  too,  who  had  not 
the  fear  of  Gayres'  before  their 
eyes,  were  in  the  habit  of  offering 
to  append  their  names  to  any 
paper — ^not  a  bill-stamp — if  Mr. 
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Gayie  would  piocure  them  a  sight 
of  Dane's  '  young  woman.'  Al- 
together it  was  horrible.  Often- 
times the  banker  felt  beside  him- 
self with  anger.  His  very  clerks, 
he  £mcied,  were  latighing  at  him 
in  their  sleeves.  He  was  a  mere 
batt  for  cockney  wit ;  and,  through 
some  horrible  fatality,  Susan's 
name  had  cropped  out,  and  be- 
come a  very  shuttlecock  for  men, 
who  could  not  comprehend  the 
purity  and  grandness  of  her  self- 
imposed  task,  to  toss  from  lip  to 
lip. 

By  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
too,  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  his  own  opinions  on  the  Dane 
question  was  stealing  across  Mr. 
Gayre*s  mind.  By  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  he  was  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  Susan  had  long 
before  grasped  instinctively,  that 
an  enemy's  hand  might  be  traced 
in  the  transaction.  Things  had 
happened  since  the  trial  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  ground. 
Proved  guilty  and  punished,  the 
man  and  his  sin  would,  in  an 
ordinary  way,  have  been  forgot- 
ten; but  for  Oliver  Dane  there 
seemed,  indeed,  no  rest.  Stories 
were  circulated  about  him  which 
Mr.  Gayte's  common  sense  re- 
sented as  untrue.  Mr.  Surlees' 
atteiances  concerning  their  former 
deik  were  characterised  by  a 
stinging  bitterness  that  seemed  to 
the  banker  quite  inexplicable. 
Mr.  Colvend's  attachment  to,  and 
sorrow  for,  the  young  man  could, 
accordiDg  to  Mr.  Surlees,  only  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  a  weak- 
ened intellect ;  whilst  Susan  her- 
self was  stigmatised  as  a  sort  of 
adrenturess,  who,  'I  feel  no 
doubt  whatever,  was  Dane's  ac- 
complice in  the  matter.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  proceed  against  her  as 
well.' 

This  was  awful.      Mr.   Gayre 
remained  speechless  with  indig- 


nation ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mr. 
Surlees  went  on  to  say,  '  I  ad- 
vise you  to  be  careful  what  you  are 
about.  Take  my  word  for  it,  this 
Miss  Drummond  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  unprincipled  person,' 
that  his  anger  found  vent  in 
words. 

How  he  expressed  the  rage 
burning  within  him  he  never 
subsequently  could  remember. 
All  he  ^new  was  he  and  Mr. 
Surlees  parted  in  hot  anger ;  and 
when,  during  the  course  of  the 
same  afternoon,  Mr.  Colvend 
called  to  try  to  make  peace,  his 
well-meant  efforts  resulted  in  sig- 
nal failure. 

Altogether,  nothing  but  humi- 
liation and  irritation  resulted  from 
his  attempt  to  ^  subvert  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice/ 

It  was  discovered,  a  clerk  had 
been  ingeniously  robbing  the  bank 
for  some  considerable  time,  but 
Mr.  Gayre  felt  literally  afraid  to 
prosecute.  He  had  never  loved 
the  City,  but  now  he  grew  to  hate 
it.  The  pavements  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  the  purlieus  of  the 
Exchange,  were  mere  haunts  of 
terror.  He  dreaded  the  sight  of 
his  fellow-men,  if  those  fellow- 
men  had  offices  within  sound  of 
Bow  Bells ;  whilst  for  Susan — 
the  labour  of  Sisyphus  was  not 
more  discouraging  than  the  en- 
deavour to  win  smiles  from  a 
woman  who  refused  to  smile, 
whose  faith  in  her  lover  never 
swerved,  and  whom  absence  only 
made  fonder ! 

So  far  as  the  petition  went,  Mr. 
Gayre  felt  he  had  got  all  the  sig- 
natures he  was  ever  likely  to  ob- 
tain. Some  great  names  were 
appended,  but  the  longer  he  con- 
templated the  paper,  the  less 
hopeful  he  felt  on  the  subject  of 
ultimate  success.  He  stood,  in- 
deed, between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis :   if  he  failed,   Susan  would 
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blame  bim  in  her  heart ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  wish 
to  succeed.  No  prospect,  indeed, 
conld  have  seemed  less  pleasant 
to  him  than  the  idea  of  Oliver 
Dane's  reappearance  in  the  "world 
of  free  men. 

<  I  had  better  have  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  girl  the  moment 
I  found  out  she  was  fond  of  the 
fellow,'  he  thought  irritably. 
*  Somehow  I  have  botched  the 
whole  thing,  and  every  step  I 
take  only  seems  to  lead  me  fur- 
ther into  the  mire.  Supposing  I 
could  prove  him  innocent  to- 
morrow, how  would  that  better 
my  position )  I  am  not  working 
for  Oliver  Dane,  but  for  Nicholas 
Qayre;  and  I  am  as  far  away 
from  my  object — farther,  indeed 
— than  I  was  the  first  day.  I 
think  I  will  keep  away  Trom 
Islington  for  a  week,  and  try  the 
effect:  she  will  long  to  tsdk  to 
some  one,  and  must  miss  me,  even 
for  that  reason.  Yes,  I  will  stay 
away,' 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  that 
week,  a  Sunday  night.  He  had  not 
seen  Susan  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  endless  hours.  He  had 
refrained  from  writing  or  calling ; 
and  he  now,  having  just  returned 
from  church,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  kill  time,  sat  beside  his  hearth, 
thinking  about  the  man  who  was 
now  at  Portland- — considering 
what  he  was  doing,  how  he  felt, 
how  any  human  being  could  face 
the  prospect  of  seven  years  of 
penal  servitude  and — live. 

'It  is  awful,'  he  said  almost 
aloud.  'And  suppose,  after 
all,  the  fellow  should  be  inno- 
cent !' 

He  rose  uneasily  from  his  seat, 
and  began  to  pace  the  room  with 
slow  and  measured  steps. 

His  hands  were  loosely  clasped 
behind  hia  back,  his  head  was 
bent  a  little  forward,  his  whole 
attitude,   his    whole   expression, 


that  of  a  man  engaged  in  deep 
and  unpleasant  thought 

He  was,  in  fact,  reviewing  the 
whole  matter  from  the  commence- 
ment, considering  the  possibility 
of  Oliver  Dane's  innocence,  and 
facmg  the  question  of  what  he 
should  feel  to  be  his  duty^up- 
posing  he  were  once  really  per- 
suaded of  the  prisoner's  inno- 
cence. 

'  If  the  proof  rested  with  me, 
now,  for  instance,'  he  thought — 
'  if  I  had  the  proofs  in  my  hands, 
how  should  I  act?  That  is  a 
question  I  might  once  have  an- 
swered without  any  hesitation ; 
but  now —  However,  he  is  not 
innocent,  and  I  haye  no  proofe. 
Who  can  that  be?'  he  added,  as 
the  sound  of  a  modest  double  rap 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  quiet 
house;  *  not  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  hope.' 
A  minute  elapsed.  There  seemed 
parleying  in  the  hall ;  then  his 
servant  entered  the  room  bearing 
a  card. 

'  The  gentleman'  (there  was  just 
the  slightest  touch  of  hesitation 
in  the  way  he  spoke  this  word) 
'  says  he  wishes  to  see  you  on 
business  of  importance.  He  will 
not  detain  you  long,  Colonel.' 

•  Samuel  Fife?'  said  Mr.  Gay  re, 
reading  the  name  printed  on  the 
card ;  '  I  wonder  who  Samuel 
Fife  may  be  V 

*■  He  says  you  know  him,  sir.' 
'Does  he  ?    I  wonder  if  I  do  ? 
Show  him  up  into  the  drawing- 
room;   I  will  be  with  him   di- 
rectly. 

'  The  name  seems  somehow 
famiUar,  and  yet  I  cannot  asso- 
ciate it  with  any  one.  Fife — 
Fife  !'^  and  then  he  opened  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  entered. 

Under  the  chandelier  stood  a 
short,  stiiHy-built,  middle-aged 
man.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes — a  rough  topcoat^ 
dark  trousers  and  waistcoat,  thick 
serviceable  boots.      He  held  his 
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hat  in  his*  hand,  and  looked  np 
somewhat  nervously  as  Mr.  Gayre' 
appeared. 

'Good-eyening/ began  the  bank- 
er. *  To  what  am  I  to —  Why, 
it  is  you,  is  it  V  he  added,  i;i  a 
tone  of  intense  surprise.  *  What 
do  yon  want  with  me — why  do 
yon  come  here  f 

*  I  wrote  to  yon  a  while  ago, 
and  you  took  no  notice  of  my 
letters.' 

*  I  never  heard  from  }  on  in  my 
life,  so  fjEir  as  I  am  aware.' 

*  0  yes,  you  did.  I  wrote  to 
yon  iluree  times,  signing  myself 
*'  Justice." ' 

*You  are  "Justice,''  then.  I 
see—' 

*  Why  did  you  not  send  me  any 
reply  f 

*Why  should  I  reply?  why 
should  I  take  any  notice  whatso- 
ever of  anonymous  communica- 
tions f 

'  It  was  true  what  I  said,  though , 
Mr.  Gayre.' 

-'  That  Dane  was  innocent,  and 
yon  could  prove  him  to  be  so  ?' 

'Yes.' 

*Why  did  you  not  speak  be- 
fore, then  V 

*  I  should  not  speak  now  if  I 
had  been  properly  treated.' 

*Have  you  not  been  properly 
treated?' 
*No.' 

*  Will  you  not  be  seated,  Mr.. 
Fife  f    If  we  are  to  talk — and  I 
suppose  you  would  not  have  come 
here  unless  you  intended  to  talk 
— ^you  had  better  take  a  chair.' 

'  Bo  you  recollect  what  I  said 
in  my  first  letter  f  asked  Mr. 
Fife,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  cor- 
ner of  a  sofa,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Qayre,  who  had  fiuug  himself 
into  an  easy-chair. 

*  1  recollect  you  said  in  all  your 
letters  you  wai^d  money.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  want ;  you  are 


not  singular,  Mr.  Fife.  Many 
persons  desire  money ;  but  there 
are  not  many  who  get  it.' 

'  Will  you  give  me  what  I  ask- 
ed forr 

'  That  is  not  a  question  I  can 
answer  off-hand.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  think  I  may  say  I  do 

money.* 

'  If  you  are  sure  of  that  I  will 
go  to  Miss  Drummond.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  go  to  her 
first — supposing  always  you  have 
not  been  to  her  V 

*  I  thought  I  could  go  to  her 
after  I  had  tried  you.  1  knew  it 
would  be  useless  comiug  to  you 
after  I  had  been  to  her.' 

*  Really,  Mr.  Fife,  your  candour 
is  quite  refreshing.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so.' 

'  I  do  think  so ;  though  I  can- 
not in  the  least  imagine  why  you 
come  to  me.' 

*I  come  to  you,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Fife,  with  startling  direct- 
ness, ^because  you  are  in  love 
with  Miss  Drummond — ^because 
you  can  make  her  marry  you  if 
you  prove  Dane  innocent — ^be- 
cause it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  pay  me  well  for  the  card  I  can 
place  in  your  hand.' 

*  I  do  not  know  which  I  ad- 
mire most— your  frankness  or  your 
impudence.'% 

*  It  is  not  impudence,  Mr. 
Gayre ;  and  you  are  as  well  aware 
of  the  fact  as  I  am.  As  you  have 
asked  me  to  sit  down  I  presume 
you  mean  to  entertain  the  matter. 
In  a  word,  I  have  something  to 
sell ;  will  you  buy  it  1  You  know 
my  price ;  does  it  suit  you  ?'  and, 
shifting  his  position,  he  took 
possession  of  a  music-stool  which 
chanced  to  be  close  to  the  chair  in 
which  Mr.  Gayre  lay  bock,  his  legs 
stretched  out,  and  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  idly  touching  each  other. 


(To  be  corUinutd,) 


*  DON'T  TALK  OF  SEPTEMBER/ 

[Ah  Old  Lohdoh  Ltbic,  bt  Thomas  Hayheb  Batlet.] 

Don't  talk  of  September !   A  lady 

Must  think  it  of  all  months  the  worst ; 
The  men  are  preparing  already 

To  take  themselves  ofif  on  the  First. 
I  try  to  arrange  a  small  party, 

The  girls  dance  together ;  how  tame  1 
rd  get  up  my  game  of  6cart6, 

But  they  go  to  bring  down  their  game ! 

Last  month,  their  attention  to  quicken, 

.    A  supper  I  knew  was  the  thing ; 
But  now  from  my  turkey  and  chicken 

They're  tempted  by  birds  on  the  wmg  1 
They  shoulder  their  terrible  rifles 

(It's  really  too  much  for  my  nerves  !), 
And,  slighting  my  sweets  and  my  trifles, 

Prefer  my  Lord  Harry's  preserves  I 

Miss  Lovemore,  with  great  consternation, 

Now  hears  of  the  horrible  plan. 
And  fears  that  her  little  flirtation 

Was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan ! 
0,  marriage  is  hard  of  digestion. 

The  men  are  all  sparing  of  words ; 
And  now,  'stead  of  popping  the  question. 

They  set  off  to  pop  at  the  birds. 

Go,  false  ones,  your  aim  is  so  horrid, 

That  love  at  the  sight  of  you  dies ; 
You  care  not  for  locks  on  the  forehead, 

The  locks  made  by  Manton  you  prize  ! 
All  thoughts  sentimental  exploding, 

Like  flints  I  behold  you  depart; 
You  heed  not,  when  priming  and  loading. 

The  load  you  have  left  on  my  heart ! 

They  talk  about  patent  percussions, 

And  all  preparations  for  sport ; 
And  those  double- barrel  discussions 

Exhaust  double  botties  of  port  I 
The  dearest  is  deaf  to  my  summons. 

As  off  on  his  pony  he  jogs ; 
A  doleful  condition  is  woman's ; 

The  men  are  all  gone  to  the  dogs. 


A  FAMOUS  NOVELIST'S  MODES  OF  WORK. 

( WUh  a  Fortran.) 


When,  where,  and  how  do  men 
write  books  1  -This  is  a  yefy 
canons  and  interesting  question 
to  the  student  of  literatnie.  In 
one  of  the  most  charming  little 
papers  which  he  ever  wrote,  the 
late  Anthony  Trollope  took  his 
readers  into  confidence,  and  told 
them  how  he  managed  to  harness 
'  Ariel '  and  control  the  vagaries  of 
thought.  The  article  appeared  in 
Good  Words  for  1879,  vol  xx. 
p.  595.  The  author's  rather  fanci- 
ful title,  *  A  Walk  in  a  Wood,' 
probably  diverted  the  attention 
of  many  who  would  have  enjoyed 
such  a  literary  confession.  At 
all  events  we  think  it  has  passed 
unnoticed^  save  in  one  of  the  many 
critical  and  biographical  sketches 
which  have  appeared  of  this 
favourite  writer. 

Trollope  was  a  great  traveller 
as  well  as  a  great  writer,  and 
those  who  desire  to  see  his  plea- 
sant observations  in  the  woodland 
aspect  of  various  countries  must 
refer  to  the  original  article  in 
Good  Words. 

THE  ABT  OF  TBENKIMG. 

The  most  difficult  thing  that  a 
man  has  to  do  is  to  think.  There 
are  many  who  can  never  bring 
themselves  really  to  think  at  all, 
but  do  whatever  thinking  is  done 
by  them  in  a  chance  fashion,  with 
no  effort,  using  the  faculty  which 
the  Lord  has  given  them  because 
they  cannot,  as  it  were,  help  them- 
selves. To  think  is  essential,  all 
will  agree.  That  it  is  difficuU 
most  will  acknowledge  who  have 
tried  it.  If  it  can  be  compassed 
so  as  to  become  pleasant,  brisk, 
and  exciting  as  weU  as  salutary, 


much  will  have  been  accom- 
plished.  My  purpose  here  is  to 
describe^  how  this  operation,  al- 
ways so  difficult,  often  so  repug- 
nant to  us,  becomes  easier  out 
among  the  woods,  with  the  birds 
and  the  air  and  the  leaves  and 
the  branches  around  us,  than  in 
the  seclusion  of  any  closet 

MY  OWN  EXPSBIBNOB. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it  beyond  my  own  experience, 
and  no  performances  of  thought 
to  boast  of  beyond  the  construc- 
tion of  combinations  in  fiction, 
countless  and  unimportant  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore.  For  in 
these  operations  of  thinking  it 
is  hot  often  the  entire  plot  of  a 
novel — the  plot  of  a  novel  as  a 
whole — that  exercises  the  mind. 
That  is  a  huge  difficulty ;  one  so 
arduous  as  to  have  been  generally 
found  by  me  altogether  beyond 
my  power  of  accomplishment^ 
Efforts  are  made,  no  doubt — al- 
ways out  in  the  open  air,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  a  wood,  if 
a  wood  be  within  reach;  but  to 
construct  a  plot  so  as  to  know, 
before  the  story  is  begun,  how  it 
is  to  end,  has  always  been  to  me 
a  labour  of  Hercules  beyond  my 
reach.  I  have  to  confess  that  my 
incidents  are  fabricated  to  fit  my 
story  as  it  goes  on,  and  not  my 
story  to  fit  my  incidents.  I  wrote 
a  novel  once  in  which  a  lady 
forged  a  will ;  but  I  had  not  my- 
self decided  that  she  had  forged 
it  till  the  chapter  before  that  in 
which  she  coi^esses  her  guilt.  In 
another  a  lady  is  made  to  steal 
her  own  diamonds — a  grand  tour 
de  force,  as  I  thought ;  but  the 
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Ijrilliant  idea  only  struck  me  when 
I  was  writing  the  page  in  which 
the  theft  is  described.  I  once 
heard  an  unknown  critic  abuse  mj 
workmanship  because  a  certain 
ladj  had  been  made  to  appear  too 
frequently  in  my  pages.  I  went 
home  and  killed  her  immediately. 
I  say  this  to  show  that  the  pro- 
cess of  thinking  to  which  I  am 
alluding  has  not  generally  been 
applied  to  any  great  effort  of  con- 
struction. It  has  expended  itself 
on  the  minute  ramifications  of 
tale-telling :  how  this  young  lady 
should  be  made  to  behave  herself 
with  that  young  gentleman ;  how 
this  mother  or  that  father  would 
be  affected  by  the  ill  conduct  or 
the  good  of  a  son  or  a  daughter ; 
how  these  words  or  those  other 
would  be  most  appropriate  and 
true  to  Nature  if  used  on  some 
special  occasion.  Buch  plottings 
as  these,  with  a  fabricator  of  fic- 
tion, are  infinite  in  number  as 
they  are  infinitesimal  in  import- 
ance, and  are  therefore,  as  I  have 
said,  like  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore. But  not  one  of  them  can 
be  done  fitly  without  thinking. 
My  little  effort  will  n^iss  its 
wished-for  result,  unless  I  be  true 
to  Nature;  and  to  be  true  to 
I^ature  I  must  think  what  l^ture 
would  produce.  Where  shall  I 
go  to  find  my  thoughts  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  most  perfect 
freedom  ? 

THE  BBAIN-WOBXEB  ABD  N0I8B8. 

Bad  noises,  bad  air,  bad  /smells, 
bad  light,  an  inconvenient  atti- 
tude, ugly  surroundings,  little 
misfortunes  that  have  lately  been 
endured,  little  misfortunes  that 
are  soon  to  come,  hunger  and 
thirst,  overheating  and  overdrink- 
ing, want  of  sleep  or  too  much  of 
it,  a  tight  boot,  a  starched  collar, 
are  all  inimical  to  thinking.  I 
do  not  name  bodily  ailments. 
The  feeling  of  heroism  which  is 


created  by  the  magnanimity  of 
overcoming  great  evils  will  some- 
times make  thinking  easy.    It  is 
not  the  sorrows  but  the  annoy- 
ances of  life  which  impede.   Were 
I  told  that  the  bank  had  broken 
in  which  my  little  all  was  kept 
for  me,  I  could   sit  down  and 
write  my  love  story  with  almost 
a  sublimated  vision  of  love ;  but 
to  discover  that  I  had  given  half 
a  sovereign  instead  of  sixpence  to 
a  cabman  would  render  a  great 
effort  necessary  before  I  could  find 
fitting  words  for  a  lover.     These 
little  lacerations  of  the  spirit,  not 
the  deep  wounds,  make  the  diffi- 
culty.  Of  all  the  nuisances  named 
noises  are  the  worst.     I  know  a 
hero  who  can  write  his  leading 
article  for  a  newspaper  in  a  club 
smoking-room,  while  all  the  chaff 
of  all  the  Joneses  and  all  the 
Smiths  is  sounding  in  his  ears; 
but  he  is  a  hero  because  he  can 
do  it.     To  think  with  a  barrel- 
organ  within  hearing  is  heroic. 
For  myself  I  own  that  a  brass 
band  idtogether  incapacitates  me. 
No  sooner  does  the  first  note  of 
the  opening  burst  reach  my  ear 
than  I  start  up,  fling  down  my 
pen,  and  cast  my  thoughts  disre- 
garded into   the   abyss  of  some 
chaos  which  is  always  there  ready 
to  receive  them.     Ah,  how  terri- 
ble, often  how  vain,  is  the  work  of 
fishiug,  to  get  them  out  again!  Here, 
in  our  quiet  square,  the  beneficent 
police  have  done  wonders  for  our 
tranquillity  ;  not,  however,  with- 
out creating  for  me  personally  a 
separate  trouble  in  having  to  en- 
counter the  stem  reproaches  of 
the  middle-aged    leader    of  the 
band  when  he  asks  me  in  mingled 
Grerman    and     English    accents 
whether  I  do  not  think  that  he 
too,  as  well  as  I — he  with  all  his 
comrades,  and  then  he  points  to. 
the  nine  stalwart,  well-cropped, 
silent,    and    sorrowing    Teutons 
around    him — ^whether    he    and 
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they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
earn  their  bread  as  well  as  L  I 
cannot  argue  the  matter  with 
him.  I  cannot  make  him  under- 
stand that  in  earning  my  own 
bread  I  am  a  nuisance  to  no  one. 
I  can  only  assure  him  that  I  am 
resolute,  being  anxious  to  avoid 
the  gloom  which  was  cast  over 
the  declining  years  of  one  old 
philosopher.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  thiJB  comparative  peace  within 
the  heart  of  a  huge  city  is  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  many  tears. 
When,  as  I  walk  abroad,  I  see  in 
some  small  crowded  street  the  ill- 
shod  feet  of  little  children  spin- 
ning round  in  the  perfect  rhythm 
of  a  dance,  two  little  tots,  each 
holding  the  other  by  their  ragged 
duds  while  an  Italian  boy  grinds 
at  his  big  box,  each  footfall  true 
to  its  time,  I  say  to  myself  that  a 
novelist's  schemes,  or  even  a 
philosopher's  figures,  may  be  pur- 
chased too  dearly  by  the  silencing 
of  the  music  of  the  poor. 

WOOD  AND  WATEB. 

Whither  shall  a  man  take  him- 
self to  avoid  these  evils,  so  that 
he  may  do  his  thinking  in 
peace, — in  silence  if  it  may  be 
possible?  And  yet  it  is  not 
silence  that  is  altogether  neces- 
sary. The  wood-cutter^s  axe  never 
stopped  a  man's  thought,  nor  the 
wind  through  the  branches,  nor 
the  flowing  of  water,  nor  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  nor  the  distant  tink- 
ling of  a  chapel  bell.  Even  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  and  the  loud 
splashing  of  the  waves  among  the 
rocks  do  not  impede  the  mind. 
Ko  sounds  coming  from  water 
have  the  effect  of  harassing.  But 
yet  the  sea-shore  has  its  disad- 
vantages. The  sun  overhead  is 
hot  or  the  wind  is  strong, — or  the 
very  heaviness  of  the  sand  creates 
labour  and  distraction.  A  high- 
road is  ugly,  dusty,  and  too  near 
akin  to  the  business  of  the  world. 


You  may  calculate  your  five  per 
cents  and  your  six  per  cents  with 
precision  as  you  tramp  along  a 
high-road.  They  have  a  weight 
of  material  interest  which  rises 
above  dust  But  if  your  mind 
flies  beyond  this,  if  it  attempts  to 
deal  with  humour,  pathos,  irony, 
or  scorn,  you  should  take  it  away 
from  the  well-constructed  walks 
of  life.  I  have  always  found  it 
impossible  to  utilise  railroads  for 
delicate  thinking.  A  great  philo- 
sopher once  cautioned  me  against 
reading  in  railway  carriages.  '  Sit 
still,'  said  he,  'and  label  your 
thoughts.'  But  he'  was  a  man 
who  had  stayed  much  at  home 
himself.  Other  men's  thoughts 
I  caii  digest  when  I  am  carried 
along  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour ;  but  not  my  own. 

BIDINO  AN]>  DBIYING. 

Any  carriage  is  an  indifferent 
vehicle  for  thinking,  even  though 
the  cushions  be  plamp,  and  the 
road  gracious — not  rough  nor 
dusty — and  the  horses  going  at 
their  ease.  There  is  a  feeling  at- 
tached to  the  carriage  that  it  is 
there  for  a  special  purpose,  as 
though  to  carry  one  to  a  fixed 
destination;  and  that  purpose, 
hidden  perhaps,  but  still  inherent, 
cl^gs  the  mind.  The  end  is  com- 
ing, and  the  sooner  it  is  reached 
'the  better.  So  at  any  rate  thinks 
the  driver.  If  you  have  been  bom 
to  a  carriage,  and  carried  about 
listlessly  from  your  childhood  up- 
wards, then,  perhaps,  you  may  use 
it  for  free  mental  exercise;  but 
you  must  have  been  coaching  it 
from  your  babyhood  to  make  it 
thus  effective. 

On  horseback  something  may 
be  done.  You  may  construct  your 
villain  or  your  buffoon  as  you  are 
going  across  country.  All  the 
noise  of  an  assize  court,  or  the 
low  rattle  pf  a  gambling-table, 
may  thus  be  arranged.     Standing 
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By  the  coyert-edde,  I  myself  have 
xnade  a  dozen  little  plots,  and 
were  I  to  go  back  to  the  tales  I 
could  describe  each  point  at  the 
covert-side  at  which  the  incident 
or  the  character  was  moulded  and 
brought  into  shape.  But  this, 
too,  is  only  good  for  rough  work. 
Solitude  is  necessary  for  the  task 
we  have  in  hand;  and  the  bob- 
bing up  and  down  of  the  horse's 
head  is  antagonistic  to  solitude. 

THB  PBDEBTBIAN  THINXBB. 

I  have  found  that  I  can  best 
command  my  thoughts  on  foot, 
and  can  do  so  with  the  most  per- 
fect mastery  when  wandering 
through  a  wood.  To  be  alone  is 
of  course  essentiaL  Companion- 
ship requires  conversation,  for 
which  indeed  the  spot  is  most  fit ; 
but  conversation  is  not  now  the 
object  iu  view.  I  have  found  it 
best  even  to  reject  the  society  of 
a  dog,  who,  if  he  be  a  dog  of  man- 
ners, will  make  some  attempt  at 
talking.  And  though  he  should 
be  silent  the  sight  of  him  pro- 
vokes words  and  caresses  and 
sport  It  is  best  to  be  away  from 
cottages,  away  from  children, 
away  as  far  as  may  be  from 
other  chance  wanderers.  So 
much  easier  is  it  to  speak  than  to 
think  that  any  slightest  tempta- 
tion suffices  to  carry  away  the 
idler  from  the  harder  to  the 
lighter  work.  An  old  woman 
with  a  bundle  of  sticks  becomes 
an  agreeable  companion,  or  a  lit- 
tle girl  picking  wild  fruit.  Even 
when  quite  sdone,  when  all  the 
surroundings  seem  to  be  fitted  for 
thought,  the  thinker  will  still  find 
a  difficulty  in  thinking.  It  is  not 
that  the  mind  is  inactive,  but  that 
it  will  run  exactly  whither  it  is 
not  bidden  to  ga  With  subtle 
ingenuity  it  will  find  for  itself 
little  easy  tasks  instead  of  settling 
itself  down  on  that  which  it  is  its 
duty  to  do  at  once.    With  me,  I 


own.  it  is  80  weak  «  to  fly  back 
to  things  already  done,  which  re- 
quire no  more  thinking,  which  are 
perhaps  unworthy  of  a  place  even 
in  the  memoiy,  and  to  revel  in 
the  ease  of  contemplating  that 
which  has  been  accomplished  ra- 
ther than  to  struggle  for  further 
performance.  My  eyes,  which 
should  become  moist  with  the 
troubles  of  the  embryo  heroine, 
shed  tears  as  they  call  to  mind 

the  early  sorrow  of  Mr. ,  who 

was  married  and  made  happy  many 
years  ago.  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  this,  a  great  effort  becomes 
necessary,  or  that  day  will  for 
him  have  no  results.  It  is  so 
easy  to  lose  an  hour  in  maunder- 
ing over  the  past,  and  to  waste 
the  good  things  which  have  been 
provided  in  remembering  instead 
of  creating  I 

ON  FIUDING  A  WOOD. 

But  a  word  about  the  nature 
of  the  woodl  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  a  wood,  and  some- 
times when  you  have  got  it,  it  is 
but  a  muddy,  plashy,  rough-hewn 
congregation  of  ill-grown  trees, — 
a  thicket  rather  than  a  wood, — 
in  which  even  contemplation  is 
difficult,  and  thinking  is  out  of 
the  question.  He  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  wandering  in 
woods  will  know  at  the  first 
glance  whether  the  place  will 
suit  his  purpose.  A  crowded 
undergrowth  of  hazel,  thorn,  birch, 
and  alder,  with  merely  a  track 
through  it,  will  by  no  means  serve 
the  occasion.  The  trees  around 
you  should  be  big  and  noble. 
There  should  be  grass  at  your 
feet.  There  should  be  space  for 
the  felled  or  fedlen  princes  of  the 
forest.  A  roadway,  with  the  sign 
of  wheels  that  have  passed  long 
since,  will  be  an  advantage,  so 
long  as  the  branches  above  head 
shall  meet  or  seem  to  meet  each 
other.     I  will  not  say  that  the 
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ground  should  not  be  level,  lest 
by   creating    difficultiee   I   shall 
seem  to  ahow  that  the  fitting  spot 
may  be  too  difficult  to  be  found ; 
but,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  an  assist- 
ance in  the  work  to  be  done  if 
occaaionally  you  can  look  down 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  you 
descend,  and  again  look  up  to 
them  as  with  increasing  height 
they  rise  high  above  your  head. 
And  it  should  be  a  wood — ^per- 
haps   a    forest — rather   than    a 
skurting  of  timber.     Tou  should 
feel  that,  if  not  lost,  you  are  lose- 
able.     To  have  trees  around  you . 
is  not  enough,  unless  you  have 
many.     You  must  have  a  feeling 
as  of  Adam  in  the  Garden.    There 
must  be  a  confirmed  assurance  in 
your  mind  that   you   have   got 
out  of  the  conventional  into  the 
natural — ^which  will  not  establish 
itself  unless  there  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  distance  between  you  and 
the  next  ploughed  field.     If  pos- 
sible, you  should  not  know  the 
east  from  the  west,  or,  if  so,  only 
by  the  setting  of  the  sun.     You 
should  recognise  the  direction  in 
which  you  must  return  simply  by 
the  fall  of  water. 

But  where  shall  the  wood  be 
found?      Such  woodlands  there 
are  stiU  in  England,  though,  alas, 
they  are    becoming   rarer  every 
year.    Profit    from    the   timber- 
merchant  or  dealer  in  firewood  is 
looked  to,   or   else,   as  is  more 
probable,  drives  are  cut  broad  and 
straight,  like  spokes  of  a  wheel 
radiating  to  a  nave  or  centre,  good 
ObIv  foT  the  purposes  of  the  slayer 
.fjj^  u  1  titudinous  pheasants.  I  will 
^y  that  a  wood  prepared,  not 
WptL&  home,  but  the  slaughter- 
^and  of  game,  is  altogether  in- 
^^.cient  for  our  purpose.     I  have 
0^   Buch  even  when  the  sound 
of  tlie  guns  has  been  near  enough 
to  "Warn  me  to  turn  my  steps  to 
tto    right   or  to  the  left.     The 
^^ts  are  pleasant  even  in  win- 


ter, the  trees  are  there,  and  some-, 
times  even  yet  the  delightful  feel- 
ing may  be  encountered  that  the 
track  on  which  you  are  walking 
leads  to  some  far-off  vague  des- 
tination, in  reaching  which  there 
may  be  much  of  delight,  because 
it  will  be  new — something  also  of 
peril,  because  it  will  be  distant. 
But  the  wood,  if  possible,  should 
seem  to  be  purposeless.   It  should 
have  no  evident  consciousness  of 
being  there  either  for  game  or 
fagots.   The  felled  trunk  on  which 
you  sit  should  seem  to  have  been 
selected  for  some  accidental  pur- 
pose of  house-building,  as  though 
a  neighbour  had  searched  for  what 
was  wanting  and  had  found  it. 
Ko  idea  should  be  engendered 
that  it  was  let  out  at  so  much 
an  acre  to  a  contractor  who  would 
cut  the  trees  in  order  and  sell 
them  in  the  next  market.     The 
mind  should  conceive  that  this 
wood  never  had  been  planted  by 
hands,  but  had  come  there  from 
the  direct  beneficence  of  the  Cre- 
ator— as  the  first  woods  did  come 
— before  man  had  been  taught  to 
recreate  them  systematically,  and 
as  some  still  remain  to  us,  so 
much  more  lovely  in  their  wild- 
ness  than  when  reduced  to  rows 
and  quincunces,  and  made  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  laws  of 
economy  and  order. 

[The  author  here  gives  his  re- 
miniscences of  the  woods  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Black  Forest 
and  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  For 
these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  original  article.] 


TBIOKST  LBXBh. 


They  will  not  come  at  once, 
those  thoughts  which  are  so  anx- 
iously expected ;  and  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coming  they  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome,  full  of  tricks,  and 
almost  traitorous.  They  must  be 
imprisoned,  or  bound  with  thongs. 
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when  they  come,  as  was  Proteas 
when  Ulysses  caught  him  amidst 
his  sea-calves — as  was  done  with 
some  of  the  fairies  of  old,  who 
would,  indeed,  do  their  heneficent 
work,  hut  only  under  compulsion. 
It  may  he  that  your  spirit  should 
on  an  occasion  be  as  obedient  as 
Ariel,  but  that  will  not  be  often. 
He  will  run  backwards — as  it 
were  4o''^hill — because  it  is  so 
easy,  instead  of  upward  and  on- 
ward. He  will  turn  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  making  a  s\^ow  of 
doing  fine  work,  only  not  the 
work  that  is  demanded  of  him 
that  day.  He  will  skip  hither 
and  thither,  with  pleasant  bright 
gambols,  but  will  not  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  his  neck 
to  the  coUar,  his  hand  to  the 
plough.  Has  my  reader  ever 
driven  a  pig  to  market  ?  The  pig 
will  travel  on  freely,  but  will  al- 
ways take  the  wrong  turning,  and 
then  when  stopped  for  the  tenth 
time  will  head  backwards,  and 
try  to  run  between  your  legs.  So 
it  is  with  the.  tricksy  Ariel — that 
Ariel  which  every  man  owns, 
though  so  many  of  us  fail  to  use 
him  for  much  purpose,  which  but 
few  of  us  have  subjected  to  such 
discipline  as  Prospero  had  used 
before  he  had  brought  his  servant 
to  do  his  bidding  at  the  slightest 
word. 

POWERFUL  WOBEEBS. 

It  is  dght  that  a  servant  should 
do  his  master's  bidding;  and, 
with  judicious  discipline,  he  will 
do  it.  The  great  thinkers,  no 
doubt,  are  they  who  have  made 
their  servant  perfect  in  obedience 
and  quick  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  all  work.  To  them  no  ad- 
juncts of  circumstances  are  neces- 
sary. Solitude,  silence,  and  beauty 
of  surroundings  are  unnecessary. 
Such  a  one  can  bid  his  mind  go 
work,  and  the  task  shall  be  done, 
whether  in  town  or  country, 
whether    amid    green    fields,  or 


congregated  books,  or  crowded 
assemblies.  Such  a  master,  no 
doubt,  was  Prospero.  Such  were 
Homer,  and  Cicero,  and  Dante. 
Such  were  Bacon  and  Shakespeare. 
They  had  so  tamed,  and  trained, 
and  taught  their  Ariels  that  each, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  would  put 
a  girdle  round  the  earth.  With 
us,  though  the  attendant  spirit 
will  come  at  last  and  do  some- 
thing at  our  bidding,  it  is  but  driv- 
ing an  unwilling  pig  to  market. 

THE  AOOKIBS  OF  C0MP08ITI0K. 

But  at  last  I  feel  that  I  have 
him — perhaps  by  the  tail,  as  the 
Irishman  drives  his  pig.  When 
I  have  got  him  I  have  to  be  care- 
ful that  he  shall  not  escape  me 
till  that  job  of  work  be  done. 
Gradually  as  I  walk  or  stop,  as 
I  seat  myself  on  a  bank  or  lean 
against  a  tree,  perhaps  as  I  hurry 
on  waving  my  stick  above  my 
head  till,  with  my  quick  motion, 
the  sweat-drops  come  out  upon 
my  brow,  the  scene  forms  itself 
for  me.  I  see,  or  fancy  that  I 
see,  what  will  be  fitting,  what  will 
be  true,  how  far  virtue  may  be 
made  to  go  without  walking  upon 
stilts,  what  wickedness  may  do 
without  breaking  the  link  which 
binds  it  to  humanity,  how  low 
ignorance  may  grove),  how  high 
Imowledce  may  soar,  what  the 
writer  may  teach  without  repel- 
ling by  severity,  how  he  may 
amuse  without  descending  to 
bufibonery;  and  then  the  limits 
of  pathos  are  searched,  and  words 
are  weighed  which  shsill  suit,  but 
do  no  more  than  suit,  the  great- 
ness or  the  smallnesa  of  the  occa- 
sion. We,  who  are  slight,  may 
not  attempt  lofty  things,  or  make 
ridiculous  with  our  Utile  fables 
the  doings  of  the  gods.  But  for 
that  which  we  do  there  are  appro- 
priate terms  and  boundaries  which 
may  be  reached  but  not  surpassed. 
All  this  has  to  be  thought  of  and 
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decided  npon  in  reference  to  those 
little  plotiinga  of  which  I  have 
apoken,  each  of  which  has  to  be 
made  the  receptacle  of  pathos  or 
of  humour,  of  honour  or  of  truth, 
as  far  as  the  thinker  may  be  able 
to  furnish  them.     He  has  to  see, 
above  all  things,  that  in  his  at- 
tempts he  shall  not  sin  against 
Nature ;  that,  in  striving  to  touch 
the  fee^gs,  he  shall  not  excite 
ridicule;    that,     in  seeking    for 
humour,  he    does    not   miss  his 
point;  that,  in  quest  of  honour 
and  truth,  he  does   not  become 
bombastic    and    straitlaced.      A 
clergyman  in  his  pulpit  may  ad- 
vocate an  altitude  of  virtue  fitted 
to  a  millennium   here    or  to    a 
heaven  hereafter;  nay,  from  the 
nature  of  his  profession,  he  must 
do  BO.     The  poet,  too,  may  soar 
as  high  as  he  will,  and,  if  words 
suffice  to  him,  need  never  fear  to 
fail   because    his    ideas   are  too 
lofty.     But  he  who  tells  tales  in 
prose  can  hardly  hope  to  be  effec- 
tive as  a  teacher  unless  he  binds 
himself  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  which  he  finds  around 
him.     Honour    and  truth  there 
should  be,  and  pathos  and  humour ; 
but  he  should  so  constrain  them 
that  they  shall  not  seem  to  mount 
into  nature  beyond  the  ordinary 
habitations  of  men  and  women. 

Such  rules  as  to  construction 
have  probably  been  long  known 
to  him.  It  is  not  for  them  he  is 
seeking  as  he  is  roaming  listlessly 
or  walking  rapidly  through  the 
trees.  They  have  come  to  him 
from  much  observation,  from  the 
writings  of  others,  from  that  which 
we  call  study,  in  which  imagina- 
tion has  but  little  immediate  con- 
oen.  It  is  the  fitting  of  the  rules 
to  the  characters  which  he  has 
created,  the  filling  in  with  living 
touches  and  true  colours  those 
daubs  and  blotches  on  his  canvas 
which,  havie  been  easily  scribbled 


with  a  rough  hand,  that  the  true 
work  consists.     It  is  here  that  he 
requires  that  his  fancy  should  be 
undisturbed;  that  the  trees  should 
overshadow  him,  that  the  birds 
should  comfort  him,  that  the  green 
and  yellow  mosses  should  be  in 
unison  with  him,  that  the  very 
air  should  be  good  to  hiuL     The 
rules  are  there  fixed — fixed  as  far 
as  his  judgment  can  fix  them — 
and  are  no  longer  a  difficulty  to 
him.     The  first  coarse  outlines  of 
his  story  he  has  found  to  be  a 
matter  aJmost  indifferent  to  him. 
It  is  with  these  little  plotlings 
that  he  has  to  contend.     It  is  for 
them  that  he  must  catch  his  Ariel, 
and  bind  him  fast;  but  yet  so 
bind  him  that  not  a  thread  shall 
touch  the  easy  action  of  his  wings. 
Every  little  scene  must  be  arranged 
so  that — if  it  may  be  possible — 
the  proper  words  may  be  spoken 
and  the  fitting  effect  produced. 

Alas,  with  all  these  struggles, 
when  the  wood  has  been  found, 
when  all  external  things  are  pro- 
pitious, when  the  very  heavens 
have  lent  their  aid,  it  is  so  often 
that  it  is  impossible !  It  is  not 
only  that  your  Ariel  is  untrained^ 
but  that  tiie  special  Ariel  which 
you  may  chance  to  own  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  rustic  Hobgoblin,  or  a 
Feaseblossom,  or  Mustard  Seed 
at  the  best.  You  cannot  get 
the  pace  of  the  racehorse  from  a 
farmyard  colt,  train  hin^  as  you 
will.  How  often  is  one  prompts 
to  fling  oneself  down  in  de- 
spair, and,  weeping  between  the 
branches,  to  declare  that  it  is  not 
that  the  thoughts  will  wander,  it 
is  not  that  the  mind  is  treacher- 
ous I  That  which  it  can  dp  it 
will  do ;  but  the  pace  required 
from  it  should  be  fitted  only  for 
the  farmyard. 

^Nevertheless,  before  all  be  given 
up,  let  a  walk  in  a  wood  be 
tried. 
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DuLWiOH  has  been  described  as  a 
kind  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  which, 
while  London  has  crept  up  to, 
around,  and  beyond  it,  always  re- 
tained, and  to  some  extent  still 
retains,  its  rostic  simplicity.  It 
still  has  its  countrified  houses  and 
gardens,  old  inns  and  little  old- 
fashioned  shops,  and  they  still 
stand  amidst  hedgerows  and  broad 
avenues  of  tall  old  elms,  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  sycamores,  with 
shady  lanes  and  quiet  field-paths, 
a  kmd  of  verdurous  rural  oasis  in 
a  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
There,  as  everybody  knows,  stands 
God's  Gift  CoUege.  The  lands 
belonging  to  it,  and  by  which  it 
is  supported,  stretch  around  to  the 
extent  of  over  one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres.  They  -spread 
southward  from  Champion  Hill, 
Denmark  Hill,  and  Heme  Hill, 
through  the  entire  length  of  the 
intervening  valley,  and  over  the 
opposite  slopes  to  the  summits  of 
Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  two 
hundred  acres  of  wild  and 
picturelque  woodland  in  which 
highwaymen  and  gipsies  had  their 
favourite  haunts,  and  which,  of 
old,  provided  fuel  for  the  college 
hearths.  Many  a  breezy  heath 
and  far-stretching  common  has 
disappeared,  and  great  lakes  of 
golden  grain  no  longer  spread 
their  undulating  waves  before  the 
breeze.  But,  in  the  college  itself, 
we  have  some  seven  hundred,  or 
more,  scholars,  in  place  of  the 
twelve  poor  scholars,  and  the  three 
'  town  or  foreigne  schollers,'  who 
occupied  it  when  those  heaths 


and  commons  were  unbuilt  upon, 
and  those  woods  were  green ;  and 
the  revenue,  which  was  then  one 
of  eight  hundred  a  year,  has  now 
swollen  to  a  still-increasing  one 
of  seventeen  thousand. 

Dulwich  is  associated  insepar- 
ably with  the  College  of  God's 
Gift,  and  the  college  is  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  its  founder, 
Edward  AUeyn  the  player.  One 
can  no  more  ignore  the  one  when 
talking  of  the  former,  than  one 
can  think  of  playing  the  tragedy 
of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  The  three  are  one. 
He  was  the  once  lordly  squire  of 
this  old  manor,  with  its  pictur- 
esque hills  and  vales,  wood  and 
water,  and  in  its  ancient  hall  he 
gave  hospitable  entertainment  to 
rich  and  poor,  old  friends  and 
new  friends,  great  and  small. 
Lord  Bacon,  'great  secretaiy  of 
Nature  and  all  learning,'  as  Wal- 
ton called  him;  the  grand  old 
architect  and  deviser  of  state 
pageants,  Liigo  Jones;  the  mighty 
lords  Arundel  and  CecU,  sat  at  his 
table;  and  thereis  a  tradition,  which 
had  its  origin  of  old  in  Dulwich, 
that  amongst  the  most  ^quent 
visitors  to  the  manor  '  hawl '  was 
one  who  was  of  Alleyn's  profes- 
sion, the  most  intimate  friend  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  an  old 
near  neighbour  of  his  on  the 
Bankside  in  Southwark,  a  man  of 
about  his  own  age,  who  attained 
eminence  as  a  playwright  while 
he  was  attaining  eminence  as  an 
actor — in  short,  William  Shake- 
speare. We  have  no  actual 
Written  record  of  Uie  hct^  and 
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cannot,  ahonld  not,  expect  to  find 
one;  but  nothing  can  be  moie 
probable.  Ben  Jonson  viftited 
him,  as  he  did  Shakespeare^  and 
made  meny  with  them  in  their 
conntiy  retreats.  Burbage  of 
Warwiekshire  was  Shakespeare's 
boon  companion,  and  Alleyn's ;  Na- 
thaniel Field,  Condel,  Hemmings, 
Eempe,  Slye,  Bond,  Perkins, 
Lowin  Cartwright,  great  players 
and  good  fellows  all,  were  the  con- 
stant companions  of  Shakespeare 
and  of  Alleyn,  who  left  some  of 
their  portraits  to  adorn  his  college 
wallsi  and  books  of  the  plays  in 
which  they  played  to  fill  the  col- 
lege shelyes. 

In  one  of  George  Peele's  letters, 
still,  I  believe,  extant,  he  writes : 

'  Friend  Marie, — I  never  longed 
for  thy  company  more  than  last 
night;  we  were  all  very  merrye 
at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn 
did  not  scrapie  to  affyrme,  pleau- 
sanntly,  to  thy  friende  Will  that 
he  had  stolen  his  speech  about 
the  qoaUtyes  of  an  actor's  excel- 
lencye  in  Hamlet  hys  tragedye 
from  conversations  manyfold 
whych  had  passed  betweene  them, 
and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn 
tonchinge  the  subjecte.  Shake- 
speare did  not  take  this  taike  in 
good  sorte;  bnt  Jonson  put  an 
ende  to  the  strife  with  wittylye 
lemarkinge,  '^  This  affaire  needeth 
no  contentione ;  you  stole  it  from 
Ked,  no  doubte,  do  not  marvel : 
have  you  not  seen  him  act  tymes 
ont  of  number?" 

f  The  old  manor-house  at  Dulwich 
would  tell  some  rare  good  stories  of 
all  it  saw  and  heard  in  those  grand 
days  of  poet-dramatists  and  poet- 
actors  if  walls  had  memories  and 
could  speak ;  but,  alas,  those  an- 
cient witnesses,  although  we  have 
them  stiU,  are  dumb. 

Alleyn  expended  upon  his  Dul- 
wich estates  a  sum  that  would 


now  represent  fifty  thoutond ' 
pounds;  and  because  he  had  no 
chiMien  to  inherit  his  landfer  fitid^ 
money,  he  resolved  to  found  and ' 
endow  a  college,  upon  the  plan  of 
that  known  as  the  Charterhouse, 
which  Sutton  had  founded,  to  be 
a  ref age  for  the  poor  in  old  age, 
and  a  place  of  education  for  Uie 
young.  He  commenced  the  build- 
ing for  it  in  1618,  and  it  was 
completed  in  1617,  when  most  of 
the  members  of  the  college  were 
duly  installed ;  and  in  his  Diary 
he  records  how  he  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him  at  Christmas- 
time, and  again  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday. 

Lord  Bacon  partially  opposed 
Alleyn's  application  to  the  Ejng 
for  a  patent  of  foundation  for 
his  college ;  but  royal  James  put 
aside  the  great  Loni  Chancellor's 
objections,  and  granted  it  on  the 
2l8t  of  June  1619,  *  to  endure  for 
ever.*  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber the  formal  inauguration  was 
celebrated.  As  Alleyn's  Diary 
records  : 

'  They  first  heard  a  sermon,  and 
after  the  instrument  of  creacion 
was  by  me  read,  and  after  an 
anthem,  they  went  to  dinner,' 
and  p(uiK>ok  of  a  chine  of  beef 
weighing  twelve  stone,  nine  ca- 
pons, and  two  *  colley-floweys,' 
with  two  rundlets  of  claret,  con- 
taining eight  gallons,  and  two 
hogsheads  of  beer.  The  two  cauli- 
flowers cost  three  shillings,  the 
beef  eighteen  shillings,  and  the 
fowls  one  pound  two.  The  wine 
and  beer  cost  two  pounds.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Lord  Bacon, 
Lord  C.  Cecil,  Lord  Arundel,  and 
Inigo  Jones.  Alleyn  had  previ- 
ously dined  by  invitation  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
whom,  as  he  says,  he  ^red  the 
corporation  and  the  foundation' 
patent.  One  can  imagine  what 
the  Puritans  thought  of  all  these 
honours  blushing  so  thickly  upon 
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one  who  was  but  a  player,  if  a 
great  one.  It  ifl  not  difficult  to 
conceive  their  wrathful  scorn, 
which  had  not  subsided  years 
after,  when,  in  1647,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Fairfax 
came  over  from  Putney,  and  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  college, 
melting  down  the  organ-pipes  of 
the  chapel  and  the  leaden  coffins 
of  the  dead  for  bullets.  It  was 
then  probably  that  the  tombstone 
of  the  founder  and  that  of  his 
wife,  with  his  mother-in-law's, 
were  first  disturbed,  the  two  last- 
named  becoming  lost,  and  the 
first  being  still  preserved  in  one 
of  the  college  outhouses.  For 
many  years  it  was  exhibited  as 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Half- 
moon  Tavern  in  Dulwich. 

Alleyn  handed  over  to  the  col- 
lege corporation  the  royal  letters 
patent  in  1620,  and  seven  years 
after,  finally  completed  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  for  its  permanent 
government.  They  breathe  a 
spirit  of  the  most  kindly  careful- 
ness and  thought,  and  were  framed 
to  steadily  increase  the  scope  of 
good  work  to  be  done  by  God's 
Gift  College;  but  they  lacked 
many  legal  provisions  for  future 
changes  and  possible  complica- 
tions. Even  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  dress,  food,  and  domestic 
comfort  he  cared  for  his  poor  and 
aged,  and  the  young,  whom  he 
prepared  for  the  great  battle  of 
life.  The  horseways  and  foot- 
ways  they  traversed  were  to  be 
kept  Bouud  and  firm  as  far  as 
what  Evelyn  called  *  melancholy 
Camberwell  /  the  grand  old  tim- 
ber that  gave  such  beauty  to  the 
fertile  slopes  and  hollows  were  to 
be  preserved;  the  trades  to  be 
given  to  certain  of  the  lads  were 
to  be  'good  and  sweet,'  and  at 
dinner  the  beer  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  'without  stint.' 
At  holiday-times  there  was  to  be 
*  increase  of  diett ;'  their  beef  and 


mutton  were    to  be,  like  their 
trades,  *  sweet  and  good;'   their 

*  beere  well  brewed,  and  their 
bread  well  baked,  and  made  of 
cleane  and  sweete  wheatten  metd. 
Their  clothes,  too,  were  to  be  •  of 
good  cloth,  of  sad  cuUor,  the 
boddys  lined  with  canvass,'  and 
so  on ;  nothing  was  forgotten  but 
those  items  of  increasing  v»lue 
and  growing  wealth,  with  which 
the  wisdom  of  posterity  has  since 
been  more  than  once  compelled 

to  deal. 

Alleyn,  as  *  Keeper  of  the  King's 
wild  beasts  or  Master  of  the  Royal 
Bear-gardens,*  earned  great  profit, 
sometimes  five  hundred  pounds  in 
a  year;  but  I  fear  he  lost  the 
respect  of  his  best  friends  by  ac- 
cepting the  office.  That  the  poet 
players  and  dramatists  regarded 
the  brutal  sports  of  ^^  bear- 
garden with  disgust  is  seen  in 
Dekker's  having  reproached  Ben 
Jonson  with  degrading  himself, 
and  his  calling  by  playing  at 
Paris  Grarden,  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment near  the  Bankside  theatres, 
of  which  Skelton  had  previously 
written : 

*  What  foUie  is  this,  to  keep,  with  danger, 
A  great  mastive  dog  and  f  owle  uglie  bear ! 
And  to  this  end,  to  see  them  two  fight, 
With  terrible  tearings,  aful  ouglie  sight. 
And  yet,  methinkes,  those  men  are  most 

'fools  of  al 
Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal. 
And  yet,  every  Sunday,  they  will  surely 

spend  .  . 

One  penny  or  two,  the  bear-ward's  living 

to  mend. 
At  Paris   Garden,  each  Sunday,  a  man 

shall  not  fail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred,  for  the 

bear- ward's  raiL* 

And  out  of  this  very  profitable 
bear-garden  business  may  have 
sprung  not  only  Grod's  Gift  Col- 
lege, in  the  main,  but  a  cause  of 
coolness  and  estrangement  between 
Alleyn  and  Shakespeare.  That 
name  'bear-garden'  remains  in 
our  language  the  representative  of 
riotous  disorder  and  noise;  the 
thing  itself  has  been  wiped  out, 
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finally  in  1835,  -when  an  Act  of 
Parliament  completed  tlie  work 
which,  education  and  civilisation 
had  commenced  long  before.  Bat 
ia  1596  not  only  all  the  ruffians 
in  London — and  most  of  them 
were  found  in  Southwark — but 
even  Eoyalty  supported  the  Bank- 
side  bear-gardens,  despite  their 
evil  reputation,  so  that  it  required 
some  courage  to  enter  the  list 
against  them.  Alleyn's  Diary 
tdLls  us,  however,  that  in  that 
year  the  brutish  sports  and  their 
brutish  patrons  had  become  so 
great  a  nuisance  to  all  the  more 
decent  and  reputable  inhabitants 
that  the  authorities  were  petition- 
ed  against  them.  Alleyn  gives 
some  names  of  those  who  thus 
complained,  and  appears  to  have 
selected  some  for  the  bitter  plea- 
sure of  degrading  ethers.  He  puts 
together  •  Wilsonne  the  pyper ' 
and  '  Mother  Golden  the  baude  * 
with  *Mr.  Shaksper'  and  other 
names  which  are  those  borne  by 
players  of  repute  as  'grave  and 
sober  men,'  adding,  with  a  seem- 
ing sneer,  '  And  no  more,  and  soe 
well  ended.' 

But  it  was  not '  soe  well  ended ;' 
for  to  this  day  Alleyn's  connection 
with  the  shocking  and  horribly 
disgusting  *  sports '  of  Paris  Gar- 
den stain  his  character,  otherwise 
so  pure  and  noble.  Sincerely 
pious,  kindly  and  charitable,  a 
good  husband,  and  a  worthy  citi- 
zen, he  said  when  he  was  sneered 
at  as  '  a  mere  player,'  proudly  and 
in  a  manly  spirit,  '  That  I  was  a 
player  I  cannot  deny,  and  I  am 
sure  I  wlLF  not.  My  means  of 
hving  were  honest,  and  with  the 
poor  abilities  wherewith  God  blest 
me  1  was  able  to  do  something 
for  myself,  my  relatives,  and  my 
^ends ;  many  of  them  now  living 
at  this  day  will  not  refuse  to  own 
what  they  owed  to  me.  Therefore 
I  am  not  ashamed.'  All  this  I 
hold  most  devoutly  to  be  true; 


and  yet,  with  all  my  heart,  I 
wish  Shakespeare  had  never  had 
occasion  to  sign  that  petition 
against  Alleyn's  evil-doing  in  the 
Bankside  bear-garden. 

Hentzner,  in  his  Travels  in 
England,  published  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  wrote  of  these  bar- 
barous sports  as  follows : 

*  Without  the  city  are  some 
theatres,  where  actors  do  repre- 
sent almost  every  day  some  tra- 
gedy or  comedy  to  numerous 
audiences:  these  are  concluded 
with  excellent  music,  a  variety  of 
dances,  amid  the  excessive  ap- 
plause of  those  present.  There  is 
also  another  place,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves 
for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  of 
bears;  they  are  fastened  behind, 
and  then  worried  by  great  Eng- 
lish bull-dogs,  but  not  without 
great  risque  to  the  dogs  from  the 
horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth 
of  the  other;  and  it  sometimes 
happens  they  are  kiUed  on  the 
spot :  fresh  ones  are  immediately 
supplied '  in  the  places  of  those 
that  are  wounded  or  tired.  To 
this  entertainment  there  often  fol- 
lows that  of  whipping  a  blinded 
bear,  which  is  performed  by  five 
or  six  men  standing  circularly 
with  whips,  which  they  exercise 
upon  him  without  any  mercy,  as 
he  cannot  escape  from  them  be- 
cause of  his  chain ' ! 

Skelton  wrote : 

^  If  yon,  therefore,  go  to  witness  a  bear- 
fight, 
Be  sure  God  His  curse  will  upon  you 
light, » 

And  these  words  may  have  been 
well  remembered  in  1582,  when 
so  many  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  fall  of  a  bear-garden  scaf- 
fold. In  the  time  of  King  James 
Alleyn  complained  that  his  profits 
had  seriously  diminished  in  con? 
sequence  of  his  not  being  allowed, 
as  he  was  in  the  time  of  good 
Queen  Bess,  '  to  bait  the  game  on 
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Snndayi'  in  Paris  Gaiden.  For 
this,  he  adds,  'was  the  cheffest 
means  and  benefite  to  the  place.' 
Perhaps  he  owed  this  to  the 
petition  which  Shakespeare  and 
some  of  his  pLiyeT-fellows  signed 
in  common  with  '  Mother  Grolden 
the  baude'  and  'Wilsonne  the 
pyper/    I  hope  he  did. 

Alleyn  was  a  great  actor.  'Not 
Boscions,  nor  JEsope,  nor  those 
tragedians  admyred  before  Christ 
was  bom,'  wrote  Nash,  'could 
oyer  perform  more  in  action  than 


famous  Ned  AUeyiii'  and  he  was 
a  good  man  in  all  that  constitates 
human  goodness,  bat  he  was  the 
royal  boEir^warden  for  all  that; 
and  when  one  thinks  of  the  brutal 
crowd  of  watermen  and  butchers 
who,  in  common  with  lords,  ladieSi 
and,  blacklegs,  patronised  him  at 
Paris  Garden,  one  wants  to  re- 
move the  unpleasant  remembrance 
by  getting  back  to  God's  Gift 
College  atid  dream  of  all  the  good 
it  did,  has  done,  and  will  do. 

A»    H«    ^Tb 


GOOD-NIGHT  TO  THE  SEASON. 


[The  Season  comes  and  the  Season  goes.  With  due  allowanoe  for  the  change 
of  'lions,*  this  memorable  jru  d'e^rit^  by  Winthrop  Mackworth  Piaed, 
holds  as  trae  for  to  daj  as  it  did  for  yesterday.] 

GooD-NiGHT  to  the  Season  !  'Tis  over ! 

Gay  dwellings  no  longer  are  gay ; 
The  courtier,  the  gambler,  the  lover 

Are  scattered  like  swallows  away ; 
There's  nobody  left  to  invite  one 

Except  my  good  uncle  and  spouse ; 
My  mistress  is  bathing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  at  Cowes ; 
For  want  of  better  employment, 

Till  Ponto  and  Don  can  get  out, 
I'll  cultivate  rural  enjoyment. 

And  angle  immensely  for  trout. 

Goodnight  to  the  Season  1 — the  lobbies, 

Their  changes  and  rumours  of  change, 
Which  startled  the  rustic  Sir  Bobbies, 

And  made  all  the  Bishops  look  strange : 
The  breaches,  and  battles,  and  blunders. 

Performed  by  the  Commons  and  Peers ; 
The  Marquis's  eloquent  blanders, 

The  Baronet's  eloquent  *  Hears  !' 
Denouncing  of  Papists  and  treasons, 

Of  foreign  dominion  and  oats ; 
Misrepresentations  of  reasons, 
'  And  misunderstandings  of  notes. 
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Oood-night  to  the  Season ! — the  buildings 

Enough  to  make  Inigo  sick  ; 
The  paintings,  and  plasterings,  and  gildings 

Of  stncoo,  and  marble,  and  brick ; 
The  orders  delicionslj  blended, 

From  love  of  effect,  into  one ; 
The  dub-honses  only  intended, 

The  palaces  only  began ; 
The  hell,  where  the  fiend  in  his  glory 

Bits  staring  at  putty  and  stones, 
And  scrambles  from  story  to  story. 

To  rattle  at  midnight  his  bones. 


Good-night  to  the  Season ! — ^the  dances, 

The  fiUmgs  of  hot  little  rooms, 
The  glancings  of  rapturous  glances, 

The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes ; 
The  pleasures  which  fashion*  makes  duties, 

The  praising  of  fiddles  and  flutes, 
The  luxury  of  looking  at  Beauties, 

The  tedium  of  talking  to  mutes ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane ; 
The  ice  of  her  ladyship's  manners, 

The  ice  of  his  lordship's  champagne. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  I — the  rages 

Led  off  by  the  chiefs  of  the  throng, 
The  Lady  Matilda's  new  pages. 

The  Lady  Eliza's  new  song ; 
Miss  Fennel's  macaw,  which  at  Boodle's 

Was  held  to  have  something  to  say ; 
Mrs.  Splenetic's  musical  poodles, 

Which  bark  •  Batti  Batti '  all  day ; 
The  pony  Sir  Araby  sported. 

As  hot  and  as  black  as  a  coal, 
And  the  Lion  his  mother  imported 

In  bearskins  and  grease,  from  the  Pole. 

Good-night  to  the  Season  1 — the  Toso, 

So  very  majestic  and  tall ; 
Miss  Ayton,  whose  singing  was  so-so. 

And  Pasta,  divinest  of  all ; 
The  labour  in  vain  of  the  ballet, 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars ; 
The  foreigners  thronging  the  Alley, 

Exhaling  the  breath  of  cigars ; 
The  loge  where  some  heiress  (how  killing !) 

Environed  with  exquisites  sits, 
The  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling, 

The  eilly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 
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Good-nigbt  to  the  Season ! — the  splendour 

That  beamed  in  the  Spanish  Bazaar ; 
Where  I  purchased — my  heart  was  so  t^der- 

A  card-case,  a  pasteboard  gnitar, 
A  bottle  of  perfame,  a  girdle, 

A  lithographed  Riego,  fall-grown, 
Whom  bigotry  drew  on  a  bardie 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone ; 
A  small  panorama  of  Seyille,  ; 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, 
A  caricatare  of  the  Devil, 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan's  eyes. 

Grood-night  to  the  Season  1 — ^the  flowers 

Of  the  grand  horticultural  fete, 
When  boudoirs  were  quitted  for  bowers, 

And  the  fashion  was— -not  to  be  late ; 
When  all  who  had  money  and  leisure 

Grrew  rural  o'er  ices  and  wines, 
All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure, 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines. 
And  making  of  beautiful  speeches. 

And  marring  of  beautiful  shows, 
And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches, 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Good-night  to  the  Season ! — Another 

Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys. 
And  hurry  away  like  its  brother, 

In  sunshine,  in  odour,  and  noise. 
Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  briar  ? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  f 

Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse? 
Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner  or  fatter. 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right ; 
Or  married — or  buried  ? — ^no  matter : 

Good-night  to  the  Season — ^good-night ! 
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'Spain,'    say    the    guide-books, 
'should  be  visited  in  spring  or 
autumn,  or  not  at  all/    Our  sum- 
mer holiday  had  been  postponed 
from  week  to  week,  till  at  length 
the  gales  of  chill  October  had  be- 
gun to   scatter    aloft    the    crisp 
brown  leaves  of  vanished  summer, 
and  the  long  threatened  rain  was 
dashed  fiercely  against  the  drip- 
ping panes.    Not  holiday  weather, 
in  very  sooth  ;  but  the  guide  was 
very  plain.     *  Go,'  it  said,   *  to 
Spain  in  the  autumn.'    Whence 
it  came  about  that  after  braving 
the  terrors  of  the  dreaded  Bay, 
from  which  we  were  glad  to  escape 
with  bulwarks  smashed  to  match- 
wood; with  twisted  stanchions; 
with  canvas,  furled  though  it  was, 
cut  to  ribbons  by  the  storm ;  and 
with  an  uncomfortable  list  to  port, 
— whence  it  came  about  that  we 
found    ourselves  in   due   course 
gliding  XMist  the  white  clififs  of 
sunny  Portugal.     Very  plccosant 
it  was,  too,  to  watch  the  nimble 
porpoises  racing  past  us  and  toss- 
ing head  over  tail  through  the 
foam-capped  waves.     And  great 
the  excitement  when  we  nearly 
lan  down  the  whale  oif  sunny 
Trafalgar  Bay,  a  great  lazy  fellow 
floating  just  on  a  level  with  the 
BurfiGLce,  and  lopping  up  and  down 
with  the  swell  for  all  the  world 
like  a  huge  water-bed.     Paying 
no  regard  to  his  steering,  but  with 
all  his  attention  absorbed  in  the 
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important  duty  of  sending  up 
mimic  water-spouts,  this  gentleman 
owed  his  escape  from  collision  to 
sheer  good  luck. 

On  our  seventh  morning  at  sea 
— we  were  a  day  late,  thanks  to 
the  weather — at  daybreak,  came 
a  peremptory  knock  at  the  door. 
*  Captain  says,  sir,  if  you  want  to 
see  the  Eock  you  must  come  up 
immediately.'  The  Captain's  word 
being  law,  though  labouring  under 
an  inherited  dislike  to  early  rising, 
we  sliraightway  tumbled  out  of 
bed  and  went  to  the  bridge.  Eight 
ahead  lay  the  grand  old  Eock  of 
Gibraltar,  its  base  still  shrouded 
in  the  morning  dim,  with  here 
and  there  a  twinkling  light  from 
the  still  sleeping  town  at  its  foot. 
On  the  left  lay  Tarifa  and  the 
rocky  Spanish  coast.  On  the 
right,  opposite  to  Gibraltar, 
towered  lofty  Ceuta  and  the 
African  headland.  Slowly  the 
sun  crept  above  rocky  Africa,  tip- 
ping with  gold  £rst  the  lofty  crags 
of  Ceuta,  then  the  summit  of  the 
Eock  itself,  till  all  was  aglow  in 
the  pink  sunrise.  Wonderfully 
like  a  lion  couchant  ia  the  Eock 
as  seen  from  the  western  sea  at 
sunrise,  with  massive  head  and 
chest  looking  grimly  across  the 
strip  of  sea  to  Ceuta  opposite. 
Unfortunately  our  Captain  had 
altogether  another  theory  on  this 
point.  '  It  was  the  tail/  said  he, 
in    tones    of   gentle    correction, 
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*  which  was  just  opposite  Ceuta. 
The  head  looked  quite  the  other 
way,  tight  into  Spain/  But 
the  Captain  might  say  what  he 
pleased,  and  we  stuck  to  our  own 
view  as  regards  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  head  and  tail.  And  our 
toilet  having  been  somewhat  hui^ 
ried,  and  the  dewy  deck  striking 
somewhat  coldly  on  bare  feet ;  and 
the  sun  having  now  fairly  lifted 
his  fiery  face  over  the  top  of  lofty 
Ceuta  and  blazed  across  the  bay 
on  to  the  white  walls  of  Tarifa ; 
we  hastened  below  to  get  ready 
for  shore. 

Gibraltar  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  spend  a  day,  or 
perhaps  two  days,  but  hardly  one 
in  which  to  spend  an  idle  month. 
A  long  and  rather  steep  street 
runs  up  through  the'  town,  and 
when  you  have  walked  up  that 
street  you  have  practically  seen 
Gibraltar.  Of  course  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  big  guns  are  very 
interesting,  but  they,  to  my  mind, 
hardly  come  up  to  the  generally 
conceived  ideas  of  the  fortress. 
We  had  always  pictured  to  our- 
selves fortifications  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Eock,  but  as  a  fact  they 
lie  for  the  most  part  on  a  level 
with  the  town,  or  but  little  higher. 
There  are  one  or  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions, particularly  where  bat- 
tery on  battery  frowns  over  the 
Spanish  mainland ;  but  the  forti- 
fications seen  from  the  sea  are  not 
so  impressive  as  might  be  expect- 
ed. To  get  a  good  idea  of  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  place  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  Rock,  and  thence  look  down 
on  to  the  batteries,  armed  some 
of  them  with  gigantic  guns,  and 
heaped  up  with  toy-like  mounds 
of  shot  and  shell  Seen  fiom 
above,  the  fortifications  form  quite 
a  fringe  to  the  town,  and  new 
works  are  being  busily  carried  on. 
The  view  from  the  summit — or, 
rather,  summits  of  the  Hock,  as  it 


has  a  peak  at  either  end,  and 
another  half  way  between  them — 
the  view  of  Africa,  the  Medifer- 
ranean,  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  the 
Spanish  mainland,  with  .the 
Sierra  Nevadas  in  the  distance,  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Far  down 
beneath  the  signal  station,  where 
is  a  pretty  little  garden  of  English 
flowers,  and  where  a  bronzed 
artilleryman,  wearing  an  English 
'  strawyard/  provides  English 
beer  for  the  parched  climber  np 
the  steep  path ;  far  down,  quite 
on  the  sandy  beach,  lies  the  Utile 
village  of  Catalan.  It  was  Sun- 
day afternoon  when  we  saw  it, 
and  the  villagers  were  dancing  in 
the  open  air,  in  nowise  deterred 
by  the  baking  noon-day  sun.  Very 
quaint  they  looked  through  the 
glasses,  going  through  a  quadrille 
for  all  the  world  like  marionettes. 
The  music  of  their  band  could  be 
heard  very  diBtinctly,  but  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great  that  the  dancers 
appeared  to  be  well  into  the  second 
figure  whilst  the  band  still  cheerily 
finished  ofif  the  first.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  our  ascent  of 
the  Eock.  Whilst  high  up  at  the 
Spanish  end,  looking  through  an 
embrasure,  we  saw  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a  dog,  sitting 
gravely  on  his  haunches  at  the 
end  of  a  projecting  rock,  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  view  across  the 
sandy  lines.  Presently,  however, 
he  thoughtfully  rubbed  his  no'se 
in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  as  to 
his  species ;  he  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  Gibraltar  apes,  often 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  once 
united  state  of  Gibraltar  with  op- 
posite Ceuta.  This  was  an  unex- 
pected sight  to  us,  because  the 
apes,  when  seen  at  all,  are  more 
often  met  with  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Rock,  above  Europa  Point ; 
and  there  we  had  looked  for  them 
with  our  fellow-passengers  soon 
after  landing.  Whilst  watching 
our  friend  through   the  glasses 
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some  three  01  foxu  of  his  com- 
pmions  stole  round  a  comer,  one 
of  them  haying  astride  on  its  back 
a  little  baby-monkey,  which  pre- 
sently skipped  off  to  investigate 
a  dwarf-palm,  and  having  satisfied 
his  cariosity,  skipped  on  again  in 
a  style  that  showed  him  no 
stranger  to  tlie  position. 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  de- 
scended, and  the  flash  of  a  big  gun 
over  at  Alge^iras  was  seen  long 
before  the  heavy '  bang  !'  followed 
it  across  the  bay.  Very  carious 
it  was  to  hear  the  sullen  growl  as 
the  echo  was  thrown  from  rock  to 
lock ;  and  then  to  watch  for  the 
distant  spark  which  heralded  the 
next  report.  If  one  gim  far  away 
at  Algegiras  could  produce  such 
an  effect,  what  must  have  been 
the  ceaseless  roar  when,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  from  the  British 
batteries  alone  were  discharged  in 
one  day  8000  rounds  of  cannon 
ahot! 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  a 
dram  and  fife  band  starts  from 
the  top  of  the  town,  and  marches 
right  down  the  long  street,  play- 
ing in  a  most  sprightly  and  cap- 
tivating way.  The  music  dies 
away  down  by  the  landing-place, 
and  after  a  time  is  beard  approach- 
ing again,  growing  gradually 
louder  till  it  turns  off  behind 
Commercial-square,  when  it  is 
suddenly  brought  to  a  shrill  con- 
clusion. Then  the  many-uni- 
formed soldiers  are  seen  hastening 
off  to  their  respective  quarters, 
the  shuffle  of  feet  on  the  roughly- 
paved  street  becomes  fainter,  and 
soon  after  Gibraltar,  or  the  more 
sober  part  of  it,  retires  under  its 
luosquito  curtains,  there  to  dream 
tOl  the  bang  of  the  morning  gun 
makes  the  walls  tremble ;  and  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  rattling  of 
wheels  in  the  busy  street  make 
sleep  a  thing  of  the  past. 

On  ordering  a  bath,  we  were 
rather  amused  at    our    Spanish 


Tiamme-de'ehainbre,  who  evidently 
felt  himself  bound  to  ,make  us 
understand,  in  spite  of  the  mani- 
fest pain  whicb  the  effort  cost 
him,  that  the  water  was  cold. 
Evidently  the  idea  of  a  bath  in 
cold  water  filled  him  with  horror; 
but  the  bath  was  magnificent.  It 
was  right  on  the  top  of  the  fiat  mar- 
ble-paved roof,  commanding  any 
number  of  similar  roofs  below,  on 
which  were  growing  flowers  and 
plants,  whilst  the  blue  bay  lay 
spread  before  the  eye.  On  a  roof 
some  little  distance  off  was  a  G-ib- 
raltine  sportsman  doing  something 
with  a  gun,  who,  when  he  found 
himself  observed!,  guiltily  and  in 
much  haste  sneaked,  gun  in  hand, 
behind  a  convenient  chimney,  and 
there  remained.  We  rather  won- 
dered what  that  gentleman  was 
plotting,  that  discovery  should  so 
have  disconcerted  him  ! 

Erom  Gibraltar  to  Tangier  is 
about  four  hours'  run  by  steamer, 
the  distance  being  some  thirty 
miles.  The  passage  is  not  always 
smooth,  and  the  little  steamers 
which  run  to  and  fro  for  fowls 
and  fruit  are  very  lively  in  a  sea. 
The  captain  of  our  steamer  was 
an  Englishman — a  very  smart 
specimen  of  the  British  tar.  He 
rather  amused  us  with  an  account 
of  a  feud  existing  between  him 
and  the  Spanish  captain  of  the 
opposition.  Our  boat,  which  was 
of  a  deeper  draught  than  the  op- 
position, could  be  driven  faster  in 
a  rough  sea ;  whereas  the  oppo- 
sition had  the  advantage  in  smooth 
weather.  One  day  the  opposition 
had  on  board  her  owner,  and  his 
captain  was  determined  to  show 
how  he  could  play  with  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  sea  being  then  very 
calm.  Accordingly,  after  running 
side  by  side  with  our  friend  for  a 
short  distance,  he  put  on  the 
steam,  and  crossed  right  before 
the  bows  of  the  English  boat. 
This,  of  course,  was  highly  ex- 
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afiperating,  but  bad  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  Presently  tbe  Spaniard 
dropped  astern  again,  evidently 
preparing  to  repeat  his  successful 
exploit.    By  this  time,  however, 
both  vessels  had  approached  the 
coast;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
our  tar  could   see   the    bottom 
through  the  clear  water.     And  so 
it  happened  that  the  Spaniard 
found  himself  forced   either   to 
cross  immediately  under  the  bows 
of  the  English  tug — for  such  she 
really  is — or  else  run  straight  on 
the  rocks.     He  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes he  found  his  vessel  heeling 
weU  over  on  her  side,  with  the 
bows  of  the  tug  grinding  into  her 
deck.   *  For,'  said  our  friend,  *  my 
blood  was  up,  and  I  wasn't  a-go- 
ing to  stop,  not  if  I  sent  the  boat 
to  the  bottom,  I  wasn't.'    How- 
ever, at  the  sight  of  some  ladies 
on  board  he  relented ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  opposition,  badly  dam- 
aged, arrived  at  Tangier.     '  Then,' 
quoth  our  tar,  '  he  hauled  me  up 
before  the  Spanish  Consul,  look- 
ing mighty  glum.     '*  You'll  have 
to  pay  for  this,"  says  the  Consul. 
"Who  are  youT  says  I.     "I'm 
the  Spanish  Consul,"  says   he. 
"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me, 
then?'   says    I.     "Thank   God, 
I'm  no  Spaniard.     I'm  an  Eng- 
lishman.    If  you  want  me,  you'll 
find  me  at  the  British  Consulate 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten."    And 
then  I  just  cleared  out  and  left 
them.     Kext  morning  our  Consul 
he  says  to  me,  "  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  Captain  1  The  Spanish 
Consul  complains  to  me  that  you 
have  insulted  him."     "I  never 
insulted  him  at  all,  sir,"  said  I. 
"I    said,   'Thank   God  I'm  no 
Spaniard;   I'm  an  Englishman;' 
and  that's  all  I  said."     Well,  our 
Consul,  as  soon  as  he  found  it 
happened  in  British  waters,  he 
waited  his  hands  of  the  whole 
job,  and  said  it  must  be  settled 


at  Gibraltar.'  Then  our  jolly 
sailor  related,  with  virtuous  in- 
dignation, how  the  Spaniard  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  was  not 
certificated,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  rule  of  the 
road,  gravely  maintaining,  in  fact, 
that  if  he  wished  to  cross  the 
bows  of  the  tug  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  tug  to  stand  by  till  he  had 
completed  his  manoeuvre, — not  for 
bim  to  pass  under  the  tug's  stern. 

*  How  do  you  get  on  with  the 
language  ?'  we  asked. 

'  Pretty  well.  I  understand  it 
better  than  I  can  speak  it,  though.' 

On  our  expressing  surprise,  he 
proceeded  to  explain. 

*  You  see,  sir,  it's  very  easy  to 
understand  a  Spaniard,  because 
his  language  is  all  signs.  Tie  a 
Spaniard's  hands  and  feet,  and  he 
can't  talk  at  alL  O,  but  they're 
a  poor  lot !  Spaniards,  Moors, 
Gibraltines,  they're  all  alike; 
they're  no  good  at  all.  Indeed 
they're  not,  sir,'  he  urged,  very 
much  in  earnest,  as  we  met  this 
rather  comprehensive  utterance  of 
opinion  with  a  good-humoured 
smile.  Whatever  the  fact  may 
be,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
our  yellow-bearded  tar  had  a  firm 
belief  in  Jiis  own  diagnosis. 

Tangier  must  be  seen ;  no  mere 
words  can  fitly  describe  it.  Square- 
built  houses  in  narrow  rows  like 
so  many  sections  in  a  bar  of  whit- 
ing; streets  so  narrow  that  two 
men  can  hardly  stumble  abreast 
over  the  worse  than  imeven  pav- 
ing ;  tiny  shops,  in  which  stands 
a  turbaned  Moor  built  round  with 
closely  -  packed  and  mysterious 
wares — if  he  wanted  to  stretch 
himself,  he  could  not  dream  of 
doing  so  inside  his  shop.  Then 
the  smells !  the  awful,  awful 
smells  1  Some  arising  ^om  the 
cooking-shops,  where  a  black-eyed 
Moor  or  Jew  toasts  tiny  bits  of 
oil-dripping  flesh  on  rows  of 
skewers.    Others,  no  doubt,  £rom 
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the  fuel,  which  is  the  filth  scraped 
from  the  stieets  fiimg  against  the 
walls  to  dry;  or  from  the  soap, 
uncomfortahle  -  looking    staff  in 
tubs,  like  molten  toffee  ;  or  from 
the  open   tan-pits,   where  bare- 
legged Moors  tramp  ceaselessly  on 
swashing  skins,  soaking  in  Mo- 
rocco dyes.     And  the  unaccus- 
tomed   noises !     The    babel    of 
tongues  rising  from  mat-screened 
rooms,  where  crowds  of  children, 
sittmg  cross-legged,  shout  aloud 
their     lessons  ;    the     wrangling 
amongst  the  excited  purchasers  : 
'  It  is  nought,  it  is  nought,  saith 
the  buyer ;'  the  tinkling  bell  of 
the  wild-looking  water-seller,  with 
wobbling  skin  of  water  hanging 
from  his  shoulder ;  the  clatter  of 
asses'  feet,  accompanied  by  many 
a  resounding  thwack  of  encdurage- 
ment  from  the  ready  stick  of  the 
driver ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  extraordinary  sounds  of  chant- 
ing proceeding  from  the  stuffy 
little  Jewish  synagogue.     Earlier 
in  the  day  we  had  filled  our  guide 
with  consternation  at  attempting 
to  get  a  promiscuous  glimpse  at 
the  inside  of  a  mosque — '  Mask^,' 
he  called  it.   We  then  asked  him 
what  would  happen  if  we  were  to 
enter,  and  he  had  explained  that 
we  should  *  have  to  fight  the  peo- 
ples/    So  that,  with  this  cheer- 
fiil  possibility  in  view,  we  were 
not  over  anxious  to  thrust  our- 
selves unannounced  and  uninvited 
even  into   the   little   synagogue 
whence  proceeded  the  weird  sounds 
just  referred  to.     But,  having  en- 
tered, we  found  the  scene  inside 
as  curious  as  the  noise  heard  from 
the  outside.      In  the  middle  of 
the  little  building  was  a  sort  of 
raised  stall,  in  which  sat  a  couple 
of  boys  with  their  hats  on,  look- 
ing very  discontented  for  want  of 
something  to  do,  apparently  not 
permitted   to   leave   their   post. 
Two  fat  old  men  sat  in  different 
parts   of   the    building,    loudly 


shouting  out  a  kind  of  chant  or 
dirge  in  which  the  word  '  Adonai' 
and  ^Alleluia'  were  repeated  pretty 
frequently.  From  the  roof  hung 
an  astonishing  number  of  lamps 
of  all  kinds — hung,  in  fact,  so  close 
together  as  almost  to  touch ;  but 
it  was  too  dark  to  inspect  them, 
and  we  were  not  sorry  to  regain 
the  comparative  silence  of  the 
streets.  Here  and  there  over  a 
doorway  may  be  observed  the  im- 
pression of  a  hand  in  red  paint. 
It  seems  that  when  a  bride  is 
taken  to  her  new  home  custom  or 
superstition  has  ready  at  the 
threshold  a  pot  of  paint,  into 
which  the  lady  is  required  to  plunge 
her  little  hand,  and  then  press  it 
against  or  over  the  doorway.  This 
is  to  keep  off  the  *  Evil  Eye,'  which 
seems  to  be  an  ever-present  source 
of  dread. '  A  flat  piece  of  silver  re- 
sembling a  hand  is  commonly  worn 
by  women  and  children  for  the 
same  purpose.  Indeed,  on  a  quaint 
necklace  which  we  bought  were, 
amongst  other  odds  and  ends,  no 
fewer  than  Eve  hands,  differently 
shaped,  in  amber,  silver,  and 
stone.  Some  of  the  jewelry  to  be 
seen  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting.  The  silver  ware  is 
currently  admitted  to  be  pure, 
and  the  purchaser  buys  it  weight 
for  weight  against  dollars,  the 
seller  charging  so  much  more — 
the  subject  of  arrangement — for 
his  bargain. 

The  run  back  to  Gibraltar  takes 
about  an  hour  less  than  the  pas- 
sage to  Tangier,  as  there  is  a  steady 
current  of  which  advantage  can 
be  taken.  The  hour  so  saved 
just  enabled  us  to  catch  the  steamer 
running  at  intervals  across  the 
bay  to  Alge^iras,  crowded  choke- 
full  of  country  people  who  had 
been  selling  their  goods  at  Gib- 
raltar. SmalTthough  the  steamer 
was,  she  could  not  approach  the 
quay ;  and  it  was  necessary  here, 
as  at  all  the  Spanish  ports  which 
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we  yisited,  to  land  in  a  boat.     It 
seems  that  unless  a  bargain  is 
made  with  the  boatman  at  the 
outset  the  law  enables  him   to 
make  what   charge    he    pleases, 
which  charge  custom  has  in  many 
cases  fixed  at  the  inconyeDiently 
'  round'  sum  of '  one  dollar  and  a 
peseta,'  say  fiVe  shillings.     Boat- 
hire  in  Spain  is  a  serious  item  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  coasting 
traveller,  although  at  some  places, 
such  as  Barcelona,  the  charge  is 
reasonable  enough.     From  Alge- 
9iras  to  Malaga  the  run  by  boat 
takes  about  twelve  hours.    We 
got  on  board  at  five  o'clock,  din- 
ner then  being  nearly  over.     An 
hour  later  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  steward,  by  means  of 
the  one  talismanic  word  '  comida,' 
meaning  dinner,  or  anything  to 
eaty  that  we  wanted  dinner ;  and 
were  not  a  little  disheartened  at 
receiving  the  reply,  accompanied 
by  very  expressive  gesticulation, 
that  dinner  was  *  consummada.' 
Onr  knowledge  of  the  language 
being  already  exhausted,  things 
began  to  look  very  bad  indeed; 
but  after  a  long  and  anxious  in- 
terval, to  our  equal  surprise  and 
gratification  our  friend  the  steward 
gave   us  to  understand  that  the 
meal    was    awaiting    us.      The 
Spaniards  are  very  fond  of  sweet 
chilis,  or  capsicums,  a  large  hollow 
vegetableshaped  like  a  long  apple, 
some  bright  red,  others  equally 
bright    green.    They  look    very 
ornamental  when  exposed  for  sale, 
but  to  our  idea,  whether  cooked  or 
raw,  are  very  unpalatable.     The 
red  kind  is  served  up  to  look  just 
like  tomatoes,  but  the  result  is 
disappointing. 

Malaga  is  not  on  the  whole  a 
town  to  very  highly  impress  the 
visitor.  Dark-green  oranges  and 
lemons  lie  piled  in  heaps  by  the 
roadsides  ready  for  packing,  and 
there  is  a  large  and  interesting 
market  crowded  with  rosy  apples. 


bright  red  pomegranates,  and 
various  kinds  of  grapes.  The 
latter  are  very  delicious — a  laige 
red  kind,  full  of  juice,  with  very 
thin  skins.  The  bright  greemsh 
grapes  sold  in  England  come  from 
Almeria, — ^pronounced  Almeria — 
and  their  exportation  is  due  only 
to  the  peculiarly  thick  and  tough 
skin  which  protecte  them.  Spanish 
apples  are  generally  of  a  cheerful 
ruddy  complexion  and  inviting 
appearance,  but  to  the  taste  wool* 
liest  of  the  woolly.  The  most 
curious  feature  in  Malaga  is  the 
river-bed.  Perfectly  dry,  it  passes 
through  the  town  with  quay  and 
roadway  on  either  side,  spanned 
by  several  iron  bridges,  whilst 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  pass  along 
the  dry  bed  beneath,  and  hucksters 
exppse  their  wares  in  the  shade  of 
the  quay  WalL  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  this  wide  deep  road  can 
be  a  river ;  but  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  a 
rushing  torrent  passes  down  to 
the  sea,  reaching  at  times  up  to 
the  bridge  floors. 

A  great  place  for  sherry,  too,  is 
Malaga.  We  paid  a  visit  to  some 
large  cellars,  where  our  no  doubt 
purely  disinterested  guide  was 
very  anxious  that  we  should  order 
a  cask  to  be  sent  home.  But  one 
is  never  sure  of  getting  the  exact 
wine  ordered,  as  mistakes  will 
happen,  and  the  expense  attend- 
ing the  shipment  of  a  single  cask 
must  be  relatively  considerable. 
Each  cask  has  to  be  packed  round 
with  straw  inside  another  cask, 
otherwise  the  thirsty  tars  and 
others  manage  to  tep  the  contents. 
A  friend  domiciled  in  Spain  tells 
me  that  he  once  had  a  cask  of 
English  ale  sent  to  him  doubly 
packed  in  this  way,  but  when  it 
reached  him  he  found  half  the 
contente  in  the  straw  between  the 
two  casks.  The  thieves  had  bored 
through  the  first  cask,  and  then, 
discovering  the  device,  had  bored 
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foitber  on  into  the  inner  cask. 
Afterwards  the  inner  cask  slightly 
shifted,  so  that  they  could  only 
plug  the  outer  hole ;  consequently 
the  beer  leaked  into  the  straw. 

There  is  a  very  fine  bull-ring  in 
Malaga,  and  we  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  interior,  where 
our  guide  explained  to  us  the 
various  barbarous  weapons  de- 
signed for  the  tormenting  of 
unfortunate  bulls.  But  what  im- 
pressed us  more  than  anything 
else  with  a  sense  of  the  grim  rea- 
lity of  the  business  was  the  so- 
caUed  hospital,  with  its  two  little 
iron  beds,  and  stretchers  ready  at 
hand  for  the  conveyance  of  any 
.  luckless  matador  for  whom  the 
bull  might  prove  too  active.  Close 
at  hand,  too,  was  a  very  homely 
chapel,  in  suggestive  proximity  to 
the  hospital. 

What  most  strikes  the  visitor 
on  his  first  arrival  in  a  Spanish 
town  is  the  unfriendly  look  of  the 
windows.  All  the  windows  on 
the  ground -floor,  and,  indeed, 
often  those  reaching  half  up  the 
houses,  are  fortified  with  heavy 
iron  bars, — not  as  one  sees  them 
occasionally  in  England,  springing 
straight  from  the  window-sill  and 
sunk  again  into  the  lintel,  but 
projecting  from  below  the  sill  at 
light  angles  to  the  wall  for  about 
four  inches,  then  running  straight 
up  to  the  top  and  again  turned  in 
at  a  sharp  angle  over  the  window. 
Most  inhospitable  is  the  appear- 
'  ance  presented  by  this  prison-like 
array.  Our  guide  explained  that 
the  object  was  to  '  keep  away  the 
brigands,'  by  which,  no  doubt^  he 
meant  thieves  in  general.  The 
side  streets  here,  as  in  other  places 
visited,  were  excessively  narrow, 
so  that  they  are  always  in  the 
shade.  The  shoemakers  and  such- 
like workers  t-ake  advantage  of  the 
shade  to  bring  their  work  into  the 
street  in  front  of  their  gloomy 
shops,  and  there   they   sit  and  , 


gossip  and  scan  the  passer-by. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  employed 
in  outdoor  work  wear  the  typical 
brightly-coloured  Spanish  sash  or 
girdle  twisted  tightly  round  the 
waist,  the  ends  ingeniously  tucked 
out  of  sight.  We  observed  one  of 
these  men  removing  the  sash  to 
get  at  his  money.  The  sash  was 
made  just  in  the  same  way  as  our 
grandfathers' — or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  our  fathers* — silk-net 
purses, — a  slit  in  the  middle  and 
a  steel  ring  at  either  end  to  keep 
the  money  safe.  But  our  friend's 
purse  must  have  held — or  at  any 
rate  had  room  for — a  prodigious 
number  of  coins. . 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  is 
about  nine  hours  by  train,  by  way 
of  Bobadillos.  Only  a  single  line 
of  rails  is  in  use,  and  the  carriages 
and  general  arrangements  are 
about  as  bad  as  they  mostly  ^dre 
in  England,  but  the  pace  is  gene- 
rally miserable.  For  some  con- 
siderable distance  the  line  is  skirted 
by  a  grove  of  Australian  gum- 
trees,  or  eucalypti,  shooting  up 
like  fir-trees,  and  evidently  thriv- 
ing well  in  the  hot  dry  climate. 
The  country  for  some  time  after 
leaving  Malaga  is  very  desert-like 
and  parched,  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  rocky  and  quite  uncul- 
tivated. Where  the  peasants  take 
the  trouble  to  till  and  fertilise  the 
soil,  however,  their  outlay  seems 
to  be  fully  repaid.  Their  houses 
are  mostly  rather  uncomfortable- 
looking  buildings  of  rough  stone, 
with  no  garden  attached.  A  curious 
feature  about  them  is  the  kitchen- 
fire  and  pven,  built  at  some  little 
distance  &om  the  house,  and  look- 
ing like  large  smoke-blackened 
beehives.  Apparently  all  the  cook- 
ing is  carried  on  outside  the  house. 
Wherever  a  stream  flows  amongst 
the  stony  fields,  there  fhiit  and 
vegetables  grow  profusely,  whilst 
the  bright  red  fruit  hangs  from 
the  little  pomegranate  bushes,  and 
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almost  touches  the  water.  Pro- 
bably no  froit  presents  a  more 
glorious  appearance  than  the  ripe 
pomegranate  hanging  bright  red 
amongst  the  leaves  of  the  little 
tree,  or  rather  shrub,  on  which  it 
grows,  sometimes  in  g]>3at  num- 
bers. The  shrub  itself  is  in  appear- 
ance something  between  the  box 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  fruit  is 
frequently  as  large  as  the  top  of 
a  quartern  loaf,  bright  rosy  red 
on  one  side  and  tawny  brown  on 
the  other.  Some  of  the  fruit  ripens 
into  a  dull  brick  colour.  It  grows* 
80  firmly  on  the  stalk  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  gather  it,  and 
when  quite  ripe  it  splits  into  two 
or  more  pieces,  and  gradually  turns 
inside  out,  the  tough  skin  curling 
backwards  to  the  stalk,  and  the 
juicy  seeds  falling  to  the  ground. 
We  were  told  that  the  whole  fruit 
never  detaches  itself,  and,  nnless 
gathered,  always  sheds  its  seed  in 
this  way.  The  little  pip  contained 
in  each  juicy  sac  is  excessively 
bitter,  as  is  the  cartilage  running 
through  the  fruit;  but  the  peasants 
eat  the  pip,  spite  of  the  bitter- 
ness. Women  offer  the  tempting 
fruit  for  sale  at  the  railway- 
stations,  where  there  is  much  de- 
mand for  it  amongst  the  dusty 
passengers.  We  bought  two  large 
ones  for  a  halfpenny  each,  and 
very  delicious  they  were,  but  left 
us  frightfully  sticky.  The  miser- 
able green-gathered  pomegranates 
one  sees  in  England  are  little 
better  than  a  parody  on  the  ripe 
fruit  to  be  had  in  its  native  land. 
The  Spanish  pronunciation  is 
pomegranate — the  apple  with  pips. 
And  pips  it  certainly  has  in 
abundance.  As  the  train  ap- 
proaches the  Sierra  Nevadas,  the 
gradient  becomes  steeper,  and  the 
pace  diminishes  in  proportion. 
The  line  runs  between  walls  of 
solid  rock,  and  burrows  through 
tunnel  after  tunnel,  none  of  them 
fortunately  of  very  great  length. 


Each  tunnel  is  numbered,  and 
there  appear  to  be  fifteen  in  all. 
A  glance  from  the  carriage- window 
shows  immense  rocks  towering 
above,  crag  upon  crag,  each  look- 
ing as  if  about  to  detach  itself, 
and  come  crashing  on  the  little 
creeping  train.  The  Swiss  moun- 
tains covered  in  ice  and  snow 
seem  quite  insignificant  when  re- 
membered in  comparison  with 
these  stupendous  rocks.  As  the 
train  rushes  out  of  a  tunnel,  the 
traveller  looks  from  the  window 
and  finds  himself  crossing  a  nar- 
row gorge,  with  river-bed  beneath ; 
whilst  high,  high  above  rises  a 
lofty  peak,  round  which  float 
majestic  eagles,  looking  like  little 
hawks  against  the  blue  sky.  But 
all  this  has  to  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance,  for  in  a  moment  the  train 
has  dashed  rumbling  across  the 
little  bridge,  and  is  burrowing 
again  into  the  smoke  and  dank  of 
another  rock-hewn  tunnel. 

But  if  the  ascent  of  the  Nevadas 
gradient  is  slow,  very  different  is 
the  descent.  The  road  on  this 
side  is '  much  steeper,  and  the 
train  goes  rattling  down  hill  at  a 
pace  really  tierrific.  Children  and 
decrepit  old  women  stand  at  short 
intervals  along  the  line,  extended 
baton  or  flag  in  hand ;  but  they 
afford  no  great  sense  of  security  to 
the  justly  apprehensive  passenger* 
A  good  deal,  of  Indian  com  is 
grown  all  along  this  line,  and 
every  cottage  has  its  perfectly^  flat 
and  bare  patch  of  ground  on 
which  the  heads  are  spread  to  dry. 
Sometimes  women  and  children 
may  be  seen  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  an  extemporised  arbour,  hard 
at  work  picking  the  husk  from 
the  ears,  which  are  then  tossed 
into  the  bright  sun.  These  cheer- 
ful-looking red  patches  of  drying- 
corn  form  a  pleasant  feature  in  the 
arid  landscape.  Amid  the  short 
stubble  rides  the  Spanish  sports- 
man, his  gun  slung  at  his  right 
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hand,   muzzle    pointiiig    to    the 
groand.     It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  a  suddenly-rising 
hiid  is  to  be  bagged  on  this  sys- 
tem of  gonning.    One  of  the  most 
curious  wayside  objects  in  south- 
em  Spain  is  the  snail, — a  little 
white-shelled  fellow  not  so  big  as 
a  periwinkle,    who    swarms    up 
eyeiy  stem  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  plant  is  literally  com- 
pletely covered  from  root  to  flower. 
So  plentiful  are  these  snails  both 
on  shrub   and    ground  that    in 
places  the  country-side  is  white 
with  them.     They  all  seem  to  be 
quite  dead  and  diy,   but   stick 
nevertheless  like  limpets,  and  can- 
not be  shaken  off.     It  was  so,  too, 
over  the  Bock  at  Gibraltar.  Even 
the  large  and  sturdy  prickly  pear 
swarms  with  this  little  snaiL  Very 
picturesque  is   the  prickly  pear 
caetuSy   sometimes   covered  with 
pears  on  its  top  leaves  or  branches, 
call' them  which  you  please,  as 
thickly  as  they  can  be  packed  to- 
gether.    Each   pear    is    heavily 
anned  with  sharp  and  almost  in- 
visible spines,  which    penetrate 
the  imwary  hsmd,  and  cause  much 
annoyance. "  The  ready  cure  is  to 
scrub  the  hand  with  a  rough  stone, 
so  breaking  the  little  spikes  off 
quite  close,  or  dragging  them  out 
iJtogether.    The  leaves,  too,  great 
fleshy  masses,    are   armed    with 
aiinikr  spikes,  but. an  inch  long, 
and  proportionately  sharp.  These 
leaves  are  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
rheumatism.    The  treatment  is  to 
split  the  leaf  down  the  middle, 
make  it  hot  at  the  fire,  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  affected  part.    A 
prickly-pear  hedge  must  plainly  be 
absolutely  impenetrable. 

Granada  lies  some  little  way 
from  the  station,  and  the  Alham- 
bra  is  about  the.same  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  A  long 
and  steep  road  leads  to  the  ancient 
citadel  through  a  thick  grove  of 
taU  elm-trees,  which  stand  much 


in  need  of  thinning.    The  trees 
were  planted  here  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  the  close  of  the 
Peninsula  war,  and  the  Spaniards 
regard  them  as  great  curiosities. 
The   temperature*  on   this  lofty 
eminence,  within  sight  of  the  snowy 
Nevada  range,  is  comparatively 
low,  and    northern    plants    and 
shrubs  thrive  welL     Down  either 
side  of  the  road  up  the  hill  flows 
a  rapid  running  brook,  babbling 
and  rippling  incessantly.  At  night, 
on  walong,  it  is  difficult  to  belieVe 
that  there  is  not  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain  falling,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous rivulets  and  cascades  which 
splash  amongst  the  trees.  No  words 
can  describe  the  loveliness  of  the 
view  from  the  Alhambra.     The 
palace  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
lofty  precipice,  the  spires  and  flat 
roofs  of  Granada  spread  out  be- 
neath, whilst  fertile  fruit-gardens 
and  groves  extend  on  all  sides  up 
to  the  distant  mountains.    And 
no  words  can  describe  the  marvel- 
lous grace  and  beauty  of  the  old 
Mooriah  palace,  with  its  marble 
courts,    its   entrancing   stalactite 
roofing    and    quaint    horse-shoe 
arches.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  carved  a  large  hand,  variously 
explained,  in  connection  with  a 
carved  key  on  an  inner  arch,  to 
mean  all  kinds  of  things.     But  to 
the  visitor,  fresh  from  Moorish 
Tangier,   it   can  have  only   one 
signification — a  safeguard  against 
the  Evil  Eye.      The    wonderful 
arabesques  and  stalactites  are  all 
made  of  stucco,  worked  with  a 
graver  when  soft,  but  now  as  hard 
as  stone  itself.    The  Government 
has  workmen  employed  reproduc- 
ing both  the  stucco  and  the  carved 
woodwork  for  purposes  of  much 
needed  repair,   the  work    being 
carried  on  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner.     Far  down  the  side  of 
the  steep  rock,  where  a  gutter 
from    some    workmen's    kitchen 
empties  itself,  amongst  luxuriant 
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periwinkle  flowers  we  noticed 
some  half-dozen  of  the  very  big- 
gest lats  that  can  be  seen  any- 
where, with  gigantic  tails  switch- 
ing amongst  the  broken  eggshells. 
Presently  there  came  a  sudden 
'swosh'  of  water  from  a  broken 
gurgoyle  far  above,  and  the 
stampede  was  general  and  com- 
plete. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the 
Koran  prohibits  any  representa- 
tion of  things  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  whence  it  arose  that  the 
faithful  followers' of  the  prophet 
were  rather  hard  pressed  to  know 
how  to  decorate  their  mosques 
and  buildings,  sculpture  and 
painting  being  alike  tabooed. 
But  as  the  sight  of  bare  walls 
was  insupportable,  something  had 
to  be  done,  so  the  faithful  set  to 
work  and  covered  them  with 
those  marvellously  elaborated  in- 
tricacies now  known  as  '  arab- 
esques,' after  the  designers.  At 
£rst  sight  the  lions  forming  the 
fountain  in  the  celebrated  Court 
of  Lions  seem  to  be  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  part  of  the  Koran. 
Closer  inspection,  however,  shows 
that  while  the  spirit  has  been  dis- 
regarded, the  letter  nevertheless 
has  not  been  broken ;  the  faces 
of  the  so-called  lions  being  made 
to  resemble  those  of  leopards, 
whilst  the  legs  are  quite  as  much 
like  bedposts  as  anything  else. 
Both  in  this  matter,  and  in  that 
of  the  objectionable  part  of  pork, 
the  Koran  has  failed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently precise.  The  edict  against 
representation  is  ignored  alto- 
gether by  Indian  and  Persian 
believers — witness  the  black  eye- 
browed  and  almond-eyed  beauties 
whom  the  Persians  never  tire  of 
painting.  In  the  Architectural 
Court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  may  be  seen  some  beauti- 
ful imitations  of  the  Alhambra 
arabesques  and  arches.  In  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages — pro- 


nounced *  Abenkenuches' — is  a 
white  marble  basin,  in  which  a 
dull  brown  stain  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  blood  of  some  fifty  states- 
men or  courtiers,  whose  heads 
were  here  cut  off,  one  after  the 
other,  by  a  certain  Mr.  Abonab- 
doulah,  in  days  gone  by.  Our 
guide  observed  that  some  little 
time  back,  a  discussion  arising  be- 
tween two  visitoTV  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  popular  idea  regarding  the 
stain,  one  of  them  chipped  off 
some  of  the  brown  stain  and  had  it 
analysed  down  below  at  Granada. 
The  result,  to  his  view,  went  to 
prove  the  existence  of  blood;  but 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tended that  the  appearance  of 
.  blood  was,  in  fact,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chemical  tests  used 
to  detect  it ;  so  that  the  experi- 
ment cannot  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

One  of  our  most  agreeable  re- 
miniscences of  the  Alhambra  is  of 
a  fruit  luncheon  enjoyed  in  the 
garden  of  a  cottage  near  the  palace. 
Large  bunches  of  ripe  green 
grapes  hung  over  head  from  a 
rustic  trellis,  whilst  figs -^  the 
small  yellow  kind — and  cheerful- 
faced  pomegranates  grew  in  abun- 
dance in  the  same  little  garden. 
Here  also  was  an  old-fashioned 
water- tank,  on  the  wall  of  which 
basked  a  pair  of  fat  black  cats, 
whilst  a  passionate-looking  cock, 
undeterred  by  the  fig-skins  thrown 
at  him,  showed  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  share  the  meaL  It  has 
been  my  privilege  at  different 
times  to  enjoy  the  acquaintance 
both  of  a  duck  and  an  old  speckled 
hen  having  a  special  weakness 
for  mice,  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  gulp  down  whole,  head 
first;  but  the  passion  that  this 
cock  possessed  for  grapes  was 
something  quite  extraordinary. 
He  would  swallow  one  after  the 
other  like  a  pigeon  pecking  up 
peas,  never  bursting  one,  and  on 
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the  supply  T)6ing  checked  would 
dash  at  his  benefactors  with  comb 
aflame  and  mouth  wide  stretched 
in  a  way  quite  frightful  to  behold. 
Since    being   at  Granada    we 
have  quite   lost  our  respect  for 
ants — at  any  rate,  for  large  black 
ants  which  string  for  thirty  feet 
across  the  road  in  an  unbroken 
and  never-ending  thread.     They 
came  out  of  a  little  hole  bettreen 
two  flints,  inarched  empty-handed 
across  the  dusty  road  in  one  long 
line,  disappearing  eventually  down 
another  hole  like  the  first.    We 
placed  a  small  stone  across  the 
track  and  watched.     For  some 
three  or  four  minutes  the  little 
black  creatures  kept  heaping  up 
hefore  the  stone  till  there  was 
quite  a  crowd  of  them ;  but  not 
one  could  find  its  way  round  to 
the  other  side  on  to  the  track. 
At    length    some    few    did   get 
crowded  on  to  the  track,  and  then 
others  slowly  followed.     So  we 
lifted  the  stone,  and  there  was 
quite  a  rush  on  to  the  deserted 
track.     Again    the    pebble    was 
placed  before  the  now  hurrying 
crowd,  and  the  same   crowding 
together,  bewilderment,  and  con- 
fusion resulted.     This  manoeuvre 
we  repeated  several  times,  always 
before   the  van  of  the   divided 
thread,  but  the  ants  got  quicker 
each  time  at  finding  the  road. 
Evidently,  however,  they  were  all 
terribly  deficient  in  resource.  The 
sight   of  the  long  black  thread 
stretching  across  the  wide  road 
was  very  curious. 

One  of  the  inevitable  draw- 
backs to  travelling  in  Spain  is  the 
early  rising  to  catch  trains  and 
diligences,  which  seem  to  run 
*  anyhow.'  We  had  to  get  up  at 
four  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
catch  thediligenceleaving  Granada 
at  five  punctually  for  Menjibar— 
pronounced  here  *Menghivar — 
and  miserably  uncomfortable  we 
found  it.     Every  country,  almost 


every  locality,  seems  to  strive  to 
outvie  the  rest  in  the  discomfort 
of  its  diligences ;  but  to  Granada 
must  be  accorded  the  palm.    Ours 
was  a  miserable  little  rattletrap 
contrived  to   hold   six  wretched 
individuals  inside,  three  opposite 
three,  whilst  in  front  was  a  seat 
called  the  berlina,  hooded  by  a 
bath- chair  arrangement  in  leather, 
to    seat    three    more,   the  hood 
extending  over  the  driver's  seat  as 
well.     At  five  to  the  minute  we 
rattled  off  through  the  darkness  at 
a  promising  pace ;  but  no  sooner 
were  we  round  the  first  comer 
than  the  vehicle  pulled  up  whilst 
the  inevitable   coachman's  com- 
panion sought  portable  and  pota- 
ble refreshment  for  the  journey. 
We  had  managed  to  engage  two 
seats  in  the  berlina,  into  which 
we  were  wedged  with  a  Spaniard 
like    sardines,   a  leather   apron, 
capped    with    a  wooden    beam, 
pressing  on  our  legs.    Just  at  my 
back — 1  was   middle    sardine- 
was  a  wooden  shutter  opening 
into  the  interior,  which,  on  being 
suddenly  opened  from  within  for 
some  weighty  but  unknown  reason, 
allowed  my  back  to  bulge  through, 
whilst    the    back    of  my    head 
pressed     with    cruel     sharpness 
against  the  top  silL     After  some 
minutes    of    agony    our    fellow 
traveller,  seeing  the  predicament, 
kindly    expostulated,    and    the 
shutter    was    closed;   and  at  a 
lighter    hour   a  lii;tle   judicious 
application  of  surreptitious  pen- 
knife  precluded   a  repetition  of 
such  a  disagreeable    experience. 
Gradually  the  day  broke,  the  out- 
line of  cactus  trees  became  visible 
beside  the  dusty  road,  and  solitary 
peasants    were  passed  tramping 
off  to  work,  each  with  his  tin 
can,  on  which  hung  a  loop  of 
bread  like  a  huge  earring.     As  we 
neared  the  first  relief  the  horses 
were  lashed  into  a  gallop — for  the 
first  and  only  time  during  a  weary 
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twelve  hours — ^and  we  finished  at 
a  tenific  pace,  the  steeds  laying 
hoof  to  ground  in  a  way  that 
made  the  diligence  rock  like  a 
cradle,  whilst  many  a  plaintive 
groan  proceeded  from  the  sleepy 
passengers  within. 

Breton  and    Swiss  roads   are 
solitary  enough,  but  the  desolation 
of  a  south  Spanish  road  is  insup- 
portable.    Hardly  a  house  to  be 
seen,  no  hedges,  not  a  church 
spire  even  in  the  far  distance,  and 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  peasants  to 
be  seen  in  as  many  hours.     Com- 
plete desolation  reigns  everywhere. 
Generally  speaking,  too,  when  a 
continental  diligence  pulls  up  to 
change  horses,  there  is  a  certain 
amount    of   chat   and   badinage 
between  the  coachman  and  the 
ostlers  and  .  idlers ;  but  here  in 
Spain  no  one  seems  to   care  to 
know  how  tlie  coachman's  wife  is, 
or  what   he   sold  the   pig   for ; 
whilst  the  coachman,  for  his  part, 
is  equally  indifferent   as  to   the 
prospect  of  the  olive  crop,  or  the 
current  price   of  straw.     All  is 
solemn  and  silent  as  if  the  plague 
were    abroad.     One  misses,  too, 
those  quaint  and  homely  crucifixes 
and  images  of  the  Virgin  so  com- 
monly  seen  by  the   continental 
roadside,  but  which  are  altogether 
wanting  here.    The  only  little  bit 
of  brightness  we  saw  in  ten  weary 
hours  was  some  half-dozen  large 
dark-blue  birds  which  rose  from 
the  tangle  by  the  wayside.     Very 
handsome  they  were,  and  like  no 
birds  that  we  had  seen   before. 
They  resembled  pigeons,  but  each 
flitted  into  the  nearest  bush  after 
the  skittish  manner  of  blackbirds. 
Beside  our  coachman  sat  a  work- 
man, apparently,    who  appeared 
ill  at  ease.     After  some  hours  he 
undid  his  sash,  and  from  beneath 
it  drew  a  huge  long  bag  of  dollars, 
which  he  and  the  coachman  forth- 
with proceeded  with  great  solici- 
tude to  stow  under  the  seat.   The 


bag  must  have  been  about  twenty, 
inches  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  was  exceedingly 
heavy.  After  this  relief,  our  friend 
proceeded  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  dry 
bread    and  very  strong-smelling 
red  capsicums,  eaten   raw,  with 
much  relish.     These  were  washed 
down  with  wine  contained  in  a 
large  leather  bag  like  a  bagpipe, 
the    process    of  drinking    being 
quite  a  study.     First  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  bagpipe  had  to  be 
grasped  with  the  right  hand  and 
raised  to  the  mouth ;  whilst  the 
other  end  of  the  soft  bottle  was 
taken  airily  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  and 
extended  at    full   length,    being 
gradually  raised   as   the    supply 
diminished.     The  coachman  also 
partook,  and  the  bottle  was  then 
very  courteously  offered   to   the 
occupants  of  the  berlina.     At  in- 
tervals we  passed  a  couple  of  Civil 
Cruards,  very  smart,  well  set-up 
young  fellows,  armed  with  rifles, 
and  wearing  black  cloth  gaiters 
the  facsimile   of  those  used  to 
grace  the  reverend  calves  of  our 
own  archdeacons.     These  police, 
as  the  diligence  approach,  stand 
one  on  either  side  of  the  road  in 
the  '  stand-at-ease'  position,  and 
so  remain  whilst  the  vehicle  lum- 
bers past.     Outside   one  of  the 
few  houses  we  ^passed    stood  a 
gigantic  stone  jar  in  which  the 
olive  oil  is  collected.     Some  of 
these  jars  stand  some  ten  feet  high, 
and  have  to  be  got  at  by  a  ladder. 
The  oil  is  ultimately  tied  up  in 
pig-  or  goat-skins,  in  which  the 
legs  and  neck  are  plainly  visible. 
Very  curious  these  bottles  look 
lying  in  oily  rows  by  the  road- 
side.   At  Jaen  the  passenger  from 
Granada  has  to  change  into  a  huge 
diligence  with  seats  on  the  roof, 
dra^n  by  four  pairs  of  mules  or 
horses,  the  former  being  frequently 
larger   animals   than   the  latter. 
A  postilion  sits  on  the  near  leader. 
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his  feet  in  the  clnmsy  iron  boxes 
used  by  the  Spaniard  for  stirrups. 
Beside  the  coachman  sits  an  aide- 
de-camp,  provided  with  numerous 
lumps  of  macadam,  frequently  re- 
plenished from  tbe  roadside.  These 
stones  he  throws  with  wonderful 
precision  at  the  poor  steeds  as 
occasion  seems  to  require,  or, 
rather,  as  the  fancy  takes  him. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these 
preparations,  our  progress  was 
wretchedly  slow.  The  country 
between  Jaen  and  Menjibar  la 
hideously  bleak  and  uninteresting. 
The  only  speck  of  green  on  the 
road — ^about  three  hours — was  an 
exceptionally  large  lizard,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  size,  showed  great 
agiUty  in  retreating  into  his  dusty 
dwelling  at  our  lumbering  ap- 
proach. 

Since  four  in  the  morning  we 
had  not  stopped  for  ten  minutes, 
and  had  had  nothing  to  eat  ex- 
cept some  sawdusty  bread  that  we 
had  put  into  our  pockets  at  start- 
ing, and  some  grapes  which  we 
had  espied  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  a  cottage,  so  that  we  were 
thankful  to  get  a  hasty  meal  at 
Menjibar  station.     We  were  in  a 
delicious  state  of  uncertainty  as 
to  how  many  times  we  had  to 
change  en  rcnde  for  Valencia,  or 
how  long  the  train  took ;   but 
eventually  we  did  arrive  at  our 
destination  after  seventeen  weary 
hours' journey.     The  scenery  be- 
fore arriving  at  Valencia  is  very 
charming.   Fruit-trees  are  planted 
thickly  beside  the  line,  the  dark- 
green  of  orange  and  lemon  mixing 
with  the  jolly  red  of  pomegranate; 
whilst  tall  date-palms,  with  clus- 
ters of  yellow  fruit  hanging  from 
their  leafy  summits,  are  scattered 
here  and  there.    The  grapes  were 
all  gathered,   and  the  fields   of 
parched  vines  closely  resembled 
a  potato-ground  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer.  The  orange-  and  lemon-trees 
r,  rather;  shrubs — are  planted 


in  uncompromising  rows  and  cross- 
rows,  chess-board  fashion,  and  do 
not  contribute  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  view.  Eice,  too,  is  culti- 
vated here,  and  the  marshy  ground 
on  which  it  is  grown  seemed  quite 
a  new  feature  in  arid  Spain. 

With  Valencia  we  were  dis- 
appointed. The  streets  are  mean 
and  uninteresting,  or  so  they  ap- 
peared to  us  after  our  wearisome 
journey  by  road  and  rail  from 
Granada ;  the  wide  river-bed  was 
dry  and  dusty,  and  the  town  it- 
self lies  some  three  miles  away 
from,  and  quite  out  of  sight  of, 
the  sea.  Consequently,  finding 
that  our  old  friend  the  Camara, 
which  had  meantime  steamed 
round  the  coast  from  Malaga,  was 
about  to  sail  for  Barcelona,  we 
lost  no  time  in  getting  on  board. 
The  run  to  Barcelona  took  about 
sixteen  hours,  and  it  was  Sunday 
morning  when  anchor  was  dropped 
in  the  harbour,  which,  crowded 
with  ships  of  all  sizes  and  flags, 
presented  an  attractive  appearance 
from  the  sea. 

The  great  feature  in  Barcelona 
is  the  Biambla,  a  rather  wide  street 
about  a  mile  in  length,  running 
through    the    city.     Down    the 
middle    of  this  street  runs  the 
promenade,  shaded  by  an  avenue 
of  well-grown  plane-trees ;  whilst 
on  either  side  is  a  single  line 
of  tramway,  bordered  again  by 
pavement.    All  day  long  a  con- 
stant stream  of  pedestrians  passes 
up   and  down,  and  on   Sunday 
afternoon  the  Rambla  seems  to  be 
the  favourite  resort   of  all   the 
loungers  in  Barcelona.     Amongst 
the  latter  may  be  seen  Spanish 
ladies,  old  and  young — or,  which 
is  the  same  thing  in  Spain,  fat 
and    thin — ^with    light    mantilla 
hanging  gracefully  over  the  shoul- 
ders, whilst  a  coquettishly  held 
fan  is  spread  to  shield  the  bare 
head  from  the  sun.    And  here  let 
me  observe  that  the  sanguine  ex- 
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pectations  in  which,  we  had  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  indulge  re- 
specting the  fabled  beauty  of 
Spanish  ladies  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  utter  and  com- 
plete. Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  the  old  race  of  Spanish 
beauties  has  died  out !  All  I  say 
is,  that  we  did  not  see  any  of 
them,  if  we  except,  that  is,  one 
very  charming  little  lady  who 
shed  light  on  our  path  at  Granada. 
She  was  our  only  gem.  The  lot- 
tery appears  to  be  greatly  in  vogue 
in  Spain.  Everywhere  one  en- 
counters kiosques  on  which  are 
placards  of  successful  numbers, 
whilst  others  invite  the  charitable 
to  take  tickets  for  the  benefit  of 
hospitals  and  suchlike  institutions 
under  Government  auspices.  All 
things  considered,  Barcelona  is 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best- 
arranged  cities  to  be  met  with 
anywhere — full  of  life  and  activity, 
and  as  hon  marche  as  Paris,  from 
which  the  arrangement  of  its 
streets  and  squares  is  largely  bor- 
rowed. Probably  there  is  no  finer 
cafe  in  Europe  than  the  Cafe  Colon 
— Colonial — which  is  appointed 
in  a  really  magnificent  style, 
whilst  the  prices  are  relatively 
absurdly  low. 

The  Camara  was  detained  for 
tliree  days  at  Barcelona,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  witness  a  bull-fight.  The 
whole  city  was  placarded  with  pic- 
tures and  notices  of  the  fight,  the 
last  of  the  season,  in  which  bulls 
of  four  years  old  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. In  deference,  less  to  the 
bulk  of  the  bulls  than  to  their 
comparative  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, no  horses  were  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  consequently  we  were  able 
to  escape  the  brutal  and  disgust- 
ing sights  inevitable  on  other  oc- 
casions. The  placards  spoke 
mainly  of  two  prices,  *  Sombra*  so 
much,  and  *  Sol*  so  much,  respec- 
tively six  reals — real  being  two- 


pence-halfpenny— and  four  reals, 
if  my  memory  serves  me.  The 
bull-ring  being  open  to  the  heat 
and  dazzle  of  the  sun,  the  *  Som- 
bra'  or  shady  side  had  a  higher 
value  attaching.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  pretty  evident,  from  the  com- 
paratively crowded  state  of  the 
'  Sol'  side,  that  the  additional  two 
reals  were  a  consideration  with 
most  of  the  mob,  which  was 
very  largely  represented  disport- 
ing itself  in  blue  blouse.  Very 
few  women  were  present,  and 
they  only  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  SpanL^  gentleman,  seated  be- 
side us,  who  spoke  excellent 
English,  observed  that  no  ladies 
ever  witnessed  a  bull-fight,  'al- 
though,' he  added,  with  an  ex- 
pressive smile,  'it  is  quite  the 
proper  thing  for  English  ladies  to 
look  on  at  pigeon- shooting ;  and 
pigeons  can  sufifer  just  as  much 
as  bulls  or  horses.'  Certainly 
.  there  were  no  ladies  to  be  seen 
on  this  occasion.  A  crowded  bull- 
ring seen  for  the  first  time  is  a 
very  interesting  sight.  Imagine, 
say,  the  Albert  H^dl,  open  to  the 
sky,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  seats 
rising  from  the  arena  right  to  the 
top,  whilst  numerous  red  and 
white  flags  flutter  from  poles 
running  round  the  breezy  summit. 
The  arena  is,  of  course,  grounded 
with  sand,  and  is  bordered  by  a 
wooden  fencing  rather  over  five 
feet  high.  Between  this  fence 
and  the  first  tier  of  benches  is  a 
vacant  space,  some  six  feet  in 
width,  running  all  round  the 
arena.  In  this  space  are  station- 
ed the  Civil  Guard,  and  the  toreros, 
when  closely  pursued  by  the  bull, 
vault  nimbly  over  the  first  fence 
into  this  security  ready  at  hand 

As  the  time  drew  near  a  horse- 
man, the  'alguacil,'  mounted  on 
a  superb  black  steed,  entered  the 
arena,  gorgeously  attired  and  wear- 
ing a  wide-brimmed  black  hat. 
At  his  appearance  the  mob,  who 
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had  began  to  grow  impatient  and 
somewhat  o'betreperoiis,  subsided 
into  cheerfol  expectation,  and  for- 
got to  study  the  just  distributed 
pink  bills  advertising  some  local 
tobacco.  These  had  been  cast  in 
a  gaily  fluttering  shower  from 
amongst  the  flags  up  aloft,  giving 
liae  to  huge  scrambling  and  scuf- 
fling amongst  the  blue-bloused  oc- 
cupants of  the  brick  seats  on  the 
Sol  side.  The  cavalier  pranced 
across  the  arena  to  the  state-box 
occupied  by  some  civic  dignitary, 
and,  hat  in  hand,  halted  his  steed. 
The  dignitary  advanced  to  the 
fironi^  where  he  aflbrded  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  white  waistcoat, 
and,  taking  careful  aim,  tossed 
down  a  large  key  to  the  cavalier. 
The  aim  was  good,  but  the  key 
just  missed  the  broad  -  brimmed 
hat  held  out  to  receive  it,  and  had 
to  be  picked  from  the  sand  and 
handed  to  the  alguacil,  whilst  he 
returned  the  hat  to  his  head  with 
a  respectful  flourish  to  the  white 
waistcoat.  This  done  he  pranced 
to  the  bull-gate,  handed  the  key 
to  an  attendant,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  retiring  from  the  scene 
in  safety.  Meantime  the  doors  of 
the  bull's  house  were  thrown  open ; 
the  attendant  slipt  nimbly  behind 
them;  impatient  sitters  in  the 
Sol  leant  over  and  thumped  ex- 
citedly with  their  fiats  on  the  open 
doors;  and  out,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  with  eyes  aflame  and  low- 
ered head,  rushed  the  furious  bolL 
A  torero — toro,  a  bull — having  a 
long  cloak  in  his  hand,  red  on 
one  side,  blue  on  the  other,  stood 
calmly  awaiting  the  animal's 
charge.  Just  at  the  moment  the 
bull  slightly  paused  to  toss  him, 
stepping  quietly  aside,  he  threw 
out  the  long  cloak,  and  the  bull, 
to  its  manifest  astonishment, 
found  that  his  horns,  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  resistance  of  a 
harlequin-like  torero's  body,  were 
simply  entangled  in  a  flimsy  cloak. 


.  w 

This  was  so  unexpected  that  it 
was  a  moment  before  he  could 
recover  firom  the  surprise ;  but  in 
that  moment  the  light-footed 
torero  was  running  fleetly  for  the 
fence,  and  was  well  on  his  way 
before  the  bull  caught  sight  of  him. 
Instantly  the  furious  beast  rushed 
in  pursuit,  almost  overtook  him, 
lowered  his  head  for  the  toss, 
when  the  man  lightly  grasped  the 
top  of  the  fence,  vaulted  over,  and 
was  lost  This  was  too  exaspera- 
ting, and  more  than  the  best- 
tempered  bull  in  existence  could 
possibly  stand.  But  one  blue- 
jacketed  and  bespangled  torero  is 
as  good  as  another;  there  was 
balm  in  Gilead  yet.  At  a  little 
distance  stood  another  torero  ob- 
trusively flaunting  his  aggravating 
cloak ;  the  bull  would  go  for  him. 
Go  for  him  he  did,  too,  with  a 
terrific  rush,  but  only  to  become 
again  mixed  up  in  that  ridiculous 
flimsy  rag  just  when  he  thought 
he  had  his  sturdy  left  horn  well 
under  the  blue  sash.  Then  fol- 
lowed, as  before,  the  astonishment 
and  the  frantic  dash.  This  time 
the  man  was  flying  over  the  fence 
at  the  same  instant  as  the  ball's 
horn  ground  against  the  wood  be- 
neath him,  and  a  shout  of  applause 
of  *  bravo  toro'  rent  the  air.  The 
way  these  men  vault  the  barrier 
is  really  delightful  to  see.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  leap  is  a 
high  one  for  a  practised  vaulter, 
and,  in  fact,  a  projecting  fillet  of 
wood  runs  along  the  fence  about 
eighteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  leap  is  really  made  firom 
this  ledge ;  but  it  is  the  consum- 
mate grace  and  certainty  of  the 
leap,  taken  with  easy  confidence 
just  at  the  moment  when  a  slip 
or  false  step  would  mean  death  or 
cruel  injury.  The  grace  and  sldll 
of  this  manoeuvre  were,  to  our 
idea,  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
performance. 

After  this  kind  of  thing  had 
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proceeded  for  some  fi^e  or  ten 
minates  a  middle-aged  man,  look- 
ing like  a  mechanic  of  some  kind, 
climbed  over  the  fence  into  the 
aiena,  having  a  ten-foot  leaping- 
pole  in  his  hand.     He  was  an 
'amateur'  anxious  to  exhibit  his 
skill.     The  bull  was  to  rush  at 
him,  and  he,  instead  of  displaying 
a  nimble  pair  of  heels,  was  to 
take  a  fljing  leap  over  the  ani- 
mal's  back  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment.    But  the  bull  disdained  to 
bestow  the  smallest  notice  on  him 
or  his  pole ;  and  a  very  ridiculous 
figure  he  cut,  making  little  pre- 
liminary half-frightened  prances 
on  the  pole  every  time  the  bull 
turned  an  inflamed  eye  in  his 
direction.     Eventually  he  igno- 
miniously  retired,  pole  and  all. 
But  the  bull,  dispirited  by  fre- 
quent failure,  had  grown  sluggish. 
He  must  have  fre^  life  put  into 
his  panting  shoulders.     Accord- 
ingly, two  rods,  about  thirty  inches 
long,  known  as  '  banderillas,'  hav- 
ing brightly  coloured  ribbons  and 
osettes  twined  round  them,  and 
armed  at  the  point  with  a  villain- 
ous-looking   single    sharp    barb, 
were  handed  to  a  torero  known  as 
the  '  banderiUero.'     All  now  held 
their  breath,  and  keenly  watched 
the  stealthy  torero.    He,  alive  to 
the  attention    centred    on  him, 
and  the  peril  of  his  enterprise, 
took  a  '  banderilla'  in  either  hand, 
holding  it  at  the  extreme  end,  and 
with  the  two  made  defiant  passes 
at  the  bull.     The  latter,  watch- 
ing sullenly  some    thirty   yards 
across  the  sand,  stood  motionless. 
All  at  once  he  lowered  his  head 
and  dashed  furiously  at  the  foe. 
The    latter,  without    moving  so 
much  as  a  muscle,  stood  until  the 
bull,  almost  on  to  him,  half  paused 
and  bent  his  sturdy  neck  for  the 
toss.  This  was  the  torero's  oppor- 
tunity.    Stepping  swift  as  light- 
ning just  one  pace  aside,  he  thrust 
the  keen  barbs  into   ttie  tawny 


shoulders,  one  on  each  side.  There 
was  a  wild  snort,  a  frantic  bound 
from  the  poor  beast,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  succession  of  leaps  about 
the  arena,  under  the  unexpected 
smart  of  the  wounds.  The  ban- 
derillas,  however,  were  not  to  be 
shaken  out;  but  hung  in  their 
cruel  gaudiness  one  from  either 
side.  The  bull,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness, dashed  at  tormentor  after 
tormentor;  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.  Always  the 
baffling  flimsy  cloak,  the  fleet  ran 
of  the  pursued  to  the  fence,  and 
the  agile  bound  into  safety.  Barb 
after  barb  was  thrust  into  the  poor 
gory  shoulder  till  quite  a  festoon 
of  streaming  ribbons  hung  on 
either  side. 

After  some  five  minutes  of  this 
edifying  spectacle  the  gallant  bull, 
tormented  and  baffled  on  all  sides, 
refused  to  respond  to  fresh  insults. 
Accordingly  a  long  bright  rapier 
was  handed  over  the  fence  to  an 
expectant    torero,    appropriately 
known  as  the  'matador,' or  murder- 
er, who  once  more  had  a  dangerous 
task  to  fulfiL   Waiting  ominously 
whilst  the  bull  regained  his  breath, 
the  man  proceeded  to  aggravate 
the  animsd  from  a  little  distance 
by  flaunting  the  maddening  cloak 
before  his  eyes.     This  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  death  in  the  pot; 
the  gaudy  rag  concealed  a  keen 
blade  beneath  its  treacherousfolds. 
At  length  came  the  furious  rash, 
a  sharp  step  aside,  a  flash  of  bright 
steel — ^but  no;   the  opportunity 
was  unfavourable,  and  &e  blade 
was  replaced.     Again,  and  yet 
again,  this  manoeuvre  was  repe(^ 
ed,  till  finally  the  wished-for  oe^ 
casion   presented  itseli^  and  in- 
stantly, with  a  cruel  *  chick,'  the 
sharp  blade  was  thrust  by  nervous 
arm  into  the   massive  shoulder, 
only  the  dull  hilt  showing  beside 
the  spinal  column.    We  of  couise 
expected  to  see  the  animal  drop 
deadatonce;butnotatalL  Hedid 
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bat  dash  with  renewed  fury  across 
the  arena  in  hot  pursuit  of  his 
tormentor;     and    his    immense 
strength  and   endurance  seemed 
to  be  affected  but  little,  if  at  all. 
A  few  minutes  elapsed  and  a  &esh 
blade  was  handed  to  the  matador. 
Then   followed,    as   before,    the 
treacberoua  waying  of  the  cloak ; 
and  all  was  expectancy,  when  there 
arose    a    simultaneous   shout   of 
warning  alike  from  Sol  and  Som- 
bra.     The  man's  long  sash  had 
become  loose  and  one  end  dangled 
on  the  ground.     With   a  hasty 
bow  of  acknowledgment  the  errant 
sash  was  gathered  in  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  came  the  rush  of 
the  furious  and  despairing  bull. 
A  bright  flash,  a  cruel  sickening 
'chick,'  and    the   gallant  beast 
stumbled  and  sank  on  his  knee, 
-whilst  a  triumphant  shout  rent 
the  air.     Then  the  matador,  ap- 
proaching, drew  from  his  sash  a 
short  da^er,  drove  it  between  the 
vertebras,  and  the  poor  bull  in- 
stantly fell  on  his  side,  dead  as  a 
log.    The  band  struck  up  gaily, 
the  distant  doors  flew  open,  and 
four  shapely  mules,  harnessed  to 
a  stout  beam,  and  brightly  decked 
with  ribbons,  were  trotted  to  the 
carcase.      A  noose  was  hitched 
round  the   mighty  horns,  crack 
went   the   whip,   the   cavalcade 
swept  round  the  arena  at  a  gallop, 
and  finally  disappeared  through 
the  open   doors,  which  were  at 
once  slammed  together.    And  Sol 
and  Sombra  settled  themselves  to 
await  the  advent  of  a  fresh  bulL 
But  we  had    seen  enough — ^too 
much.     Springing  down  into  the 
intermediate    space,  where    two 
men  were  washing  gory  swords, 
a  bucket  of  water  beside  them, 
we  turned  our  backs  on  the  cruel 
scene,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
found  ourselves  once  more  in  the 
open  air.     No  doubt  the  special 
points  of  admiration  in  a  contest 
of  this  kind  are  largely  missed 
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by  the  spectator  beholding  it  for 
the  first  time,  just  as  a  Spaniard 
would  fail  to  see  and  understand 
the  beauties  of  our  cricket  or  foot- 
ball, seeing  the  games  for  the  first 
time.  But  a  bullfight  is,  and  must 
be  to  an  Englishman,  a  cruel  and 
debasing  spectacle.  It  is  opposed 
to  all  his  ideas  of  fair  play.  Be 
the  animal  never  so  brave,  never 
so  strong  and  successful,  he  has 
no  chance  from  the  beginning. 
Sooner  or  later  he  has  to  fall  be- 
fore the  blade  of  the  matador* 
Doubtless  a  Spaniard  would  have 
considered  our  ideas  of  humanity 
altogether  bad  and  perverted; 
and  perhaps  they  were.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  the  spectacle  would  have 
been  vastly  more  satisfactory  to 
us  if  one  of  those  blue-jacketed 
and  bespangled  matadors  could 
have  had  his  nimble  flight  over 
the  palisade  accelerated  by  an 
inch  or  so  of  often  disappointed 
horn  applied  from  the  rear  ! 

Before  leaving  behind  us  plea- 
sant Barcelona— our  last  Spanish 
port — let  me  say  one  word  on  the 
sul^'ect  of  beggars.  The  beggars 
in  Spain  are  at  once  a  national 
institution  and  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. At  the  railway-stations 
they  assemble  under  the  carriage 
windows,  and  there  whine  dole- 
fully and  unchecked.  In  the 
streets,  armless,  legless,  thumb- 
less,  they  alternately  grovel  and 
flourish  before  the  appalled  pedes- 
trian. In  the  markets  they  way- 
lay him.  Coming  out  of  shops  they 
trip  him  up.  Always,  beg,  beg, 
beg.  Even  Switzerland,  the  beg- 
gar's home,  bids  fair  to  be  soon 
outdone.  Passing  through  the 
market,  the  highly-flavoured  mar- 
ket, at  Barcelona,  a  respectable- 
looking  woman,  basket  on  arm, 
was  bartering  with  a  seller  of 
high-smelling  uneatables  in  the 
conger  eel  line.  As  we  passed  she 
espied  us,  and;  to  our  astomsh- 
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ment,  instantly  became  a  whining 
suppliant  for  'caridad.'  On  re- 
ceiving no  notice,  this  worthy 
dame  presently  resumed  her  bar- 
gaining with  unimpaired  vigour. 
Thus  it  is  in  Spain. 

From  Barcelona  to  Marseilles  the 
runis  very  delightful.  TheCamara, 
which  occupied  about  a  day  and 
a  half  on  the  trip,  called  at  two 
pretty  little  villages  on  the  coast 
to  land  bales  of  cork,  piled  sky- 
high  on  roomy  lighters ;  so  that  a 
good  view  was  obtained  of  the 
coast.  White  marble  cliffs  tower 
over  the  blue  sea,  with  now  and 
again  a  tiny  village  on  the  yellow 
sand,  where  a  cleft  occurs  in  the 
otherwise  unbroken  chain.  Be- 
hind rise  gently  sloping  hills,  on 
which  stand  here  a  quaint  and 
solemn  Vatch-tower,  there  a  clump 
of  dark-green  cork-  or  olive-trees. 
Anon  a  like  lofty  cliff  shows  out 
in  the  western  distance ;  end  as 
the  steamer  cleaves  her  path 
through  the  clear  blue  water,  the 
two  marble  walU  begin  to  con- 
verge :  white-sailed  fishing-boats 
fleck  the  sea,  solitary  lighthouses 
and  forts  stand  out  from  whitely 
dashing  waves,  a  forest  of  masts 
is  discerned   behind   a  massive 


breakwater,  and  Marseilles,  with 
lofty  buildings  glaring  white  in 
the  sun;  Marseilles,  with  busy 
quays,  and  wheels  rattling  and 
rumbHng  over  dusty  stones,  piles 
itself  street  above  street  far  back 
over  the  sloping  ground.  Dustiest 
of  the  dusty,  hottest  of  the  hot  in 
summer  months,  no  doubt  Dusty 
enough  and  hot  enough  indeed  on 
this  late  October  morning;  but 
there  are  worse  things  thsun  dust 
and  heat.  Or  so,  at  any  late,  we 
thought  when,  after  sixteen  hours 
of  dash  and  rattle  in  express  train, 
we  found  ourselves  in  wintry 
Paris.  All  Paris  shivered  in 
great-coats,  huddled  itself  under 
umbrellas,  and  hurriedly  splashed 
from  arcade  to  arcade  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  shelter  itself  from  the 
pitiless  driving  sleet  and  wind. 
Welcome  indeed  would  have  been 
a  little  of  the  dust  and  cheery 
glow  of  bright  Marseilles !  But, 
fortunately  for  us,  or  the  reverse, 
sunshine,  like  leisure,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  and 
the  fax)t  should,  at  any  rate,  quali- 
fy us  to  properly  appreciate  the 
substantial  comforts  of  a  cheery 
English  fireside.  To  obtain  them 
no  travelling  is  necessary. 
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THE  SANZIER  SCANDAL. 


I. 

The  signal  that  the  English  mail 
is  in  sight  has  heen  flying  since 
daybreak  from  the  flagstaff  by  the 
little  station  on  the  cliff.  Long 
before  the  lazy  town  of  Hootsville 
is  well  awake  from  its  crapulous 
slmnbers,  the  red  hull,  white  fun- 
nels, and  tall  tapering  masts  of 
the  long-expected  steamer  might 
have  been  seen  from  the  shore,  as 
she  grew  out  of  the  horizon  and 
came  up,  panting  and  throbbing, 
through  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
harbour,  her  engines  ease  off,  and 
she  lies  rolling  on  the  heavy 
gtound-Bwell  of  the  Bay  of  Sus- 
quannah.  And  now  a  puff  of 
smoke  from  her  little  gun,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  report  which 
goes  echoing  and  reechoing  through 
the  gullies  of  the  heights  above 
the  town,  till  it  is  caught  up  and 
silenced  in  the  dreary  moaning  of 
the  fog-horn,  announces  to  the 
capital  of  the  rising  colony  of 
Susquannah  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  mail  steamship  Sentiy. 

Soon  a  string  of  dusky  cabmen, 
cursing  and  flogging  their  wretch- 
ed cattile,  come  racing  down  the 
long  road  to  the  docks.  Coolies 
and  loafers— whose  name  is  legion 
— drag  themselves,  blinking  and 
yawning,  from  the  Mendly  shade 
of  the  warehouses,  and  swell  the 
motley  mob  making  for  the  pier- 
head. Mr.  Port  Officer  Leaming, 
in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
^^  ft  gig  and  coloured  crew,  puts 
off  to  board  the  new-comer  and 
satisfy  himself  as  to  her  state 
of  health  during  the  voyage. 
And  when  this  delicate  matter 


has  been  settled,  the  screw  of  the 
Sentry  revolves  once  more,  and, 
amid  the  feeble  cheering  of  the 
emigrants  on  the  forecastle,  she 
sweeps  slowly  into  dock. 

Standing  apart  from  the  other 
passengers  was  a  young  lady, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  whose 
graceful  figure  and  very  beautiful 
face  were  apparently  familiar  to 
many  of  the  shore-people,  who 
now  came  swarming  on  board  as 
soon  as  the  ship  was  moored  ut 
the  side  of  the  quay.  But  the 
majority  of  those  who  recognised 
her  either  passed  on  with  a  rude, 
surprised  stare,  or  stopped  and 
saluted  her  with  a  mixture  of 
freedom  and  pity  which  was  more 
offensive  than  the  cut  direct  j  and, 
indeed,  so  keenly  did  the  poor 
girl — who,  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore, had  been  the  proudest  and 
brightest  in  Hootsville — feel  her 
present  position  that  at  last  she 
pulled  down  her  veil  as  her  tears 
began  to  fall. 

*  I  know  it  is  stupid  to  be  hurt 
at  all  this ;  but — ^but  I  am  not  as 
strong  as  I  thought.  However,  it 
wiU  all  be  .right ;  it  wiU  all  be 
right  when  I  have  seen  Walter ' 
— and  she  dried  her  eyes  as  she 
whispered  these  hopes  to  herself 
— ^when  I  have  seen  him,  and 
heard  the  truth;'  and  then  she 
burst  out  crying  again. 

But  her  weakness,  if  it  was 
such,  was  quickly  detected ;  for 
a  hand  was  laid  heavily  on  her 
shoulder,  and  a  harsh  voice 
growled, 

'Come,  then;  is  it  thus  we 
commence    anew,    ma  fillette — 
Jieinf 
She  at  once  recovered  herself, 
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and  calmly  held  up  her  cheek  to 
be  bruahed  by  the  bristly  mous- 
tache of  an  old  Frenchman,  who 
stood  leaning  over  her.  She 
seemed  accustomed  to  the  tone 
and  manner  of  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman,  and  was  in  no  way  sur- 
prised at  her  welcome,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  not  demon- 
strative after  a  year's  separation. 
But  then  he  was  her  uncle,  and 
many  uncles  are  not  demonstra- 
tive at  any  time.  His  name  was 
Armand  Sanzier,  and  his  Mends 
hinted  that  he  had  left  his  native 
country  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fatherland.  His  antecedents  were 
dubious ;  his  addiction  to  drink, 
unlike  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  was  indubitable;  and 
his  temper  and  habits  were  so 
peculiar  that  even  the  gay  people 
of  Hootsville — and  they  were 
really  not  squeamish — showed  no 
anxiety  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

'So  then,'  he  asked,  peering 
Tound  suspiciously,  and  cursing  a 
newsboy  who  stood  bawling  in 
front  of  them,  'you  understood 
my  letter  t  You  are  wise  to  come 
so  readily  to  your  old  uncle  and 
guardian  now,  my  Delphine.' 

'I  understood  nothing,'  an- 
swered Delphine, '  but  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  law  busi- 
ness, and  so  on,  about  the  estate, 
for  me  to  return  as  soon  as  I  had 
recovered ;  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand your— your  insinuations 
about  Walter.' 

*But  yes,'  returned  the  old 
man,  avoiding  the  searching  look 
in  the  girl's  great  gray  eyes,  '  he 
quite  altered  p&ex  your  father's 
death.  But,'  he  added,  turning 
fiercely  on  his  niece,  *  you  have 
not  dared  to  disobey  me  in  writ- 
ing to  the  scoundrel — say  then  f 

'  Let  go  my  arm,  please,'  re- 
plied Miss  Delphine  Sanzier,  'and 
do  not  call  Mr.  Naughton  names 
in  my  presence.     He  has  written 


and  explained  the  reasons  which 
prevented  him  from  meeting  me 
in  England,  as  we  had  arranged ; 
and  I  have  written  to  him  ex- 
plaining everything— ^my  coming 
back  here,  what  you  have  said  in 
your  letter  to  me,  and  what  you 
expect  me  to  do.  I  hadn't  time 
to  write,  except  by  this  mail,  and 
he  will  get  that  letter  to-day. 
But  I  shedl  decline  to  believe  one 
word  you  tell  me  about  him  until 
I  hear  the  truth  firom  his  own 
lips.  Had  we  not  better  leave 
the  ship  7  These  people  seem  to 
take  an  interest  in  us.'  And  she 
moved  away. 

*  One  word,  my  child,'  muttered 
Armand,  as  he  followed  close  at 
her  side.  '  Did  he  tell  you  that, 
by  the  death  of  some  brutal  Eng- 
lish relative,  he  is  now  rich — that 
he  resigns  his  appointment^  that 
he  starts  tomorrow  by  this  very 
steamer  for  the  upper  coast  en 
route  for  Aden?  Ha!'  And  he 
passed  his  arm  round  his  niece, 
who  leant,  pale  and  fainting, 
against  his  shoulder,  as  he  whis- 
pered this  cruel  n^ws  into  her 
ear.  But  she  quickly  refined 
sufficient  composure  to  walk  firm- 
ly towards  Uie  gangway,  after 
pointing  out  her  pile  of  luggage 
to  her  uncle. 

The  latter,  satisfied  with  the 
efiect  of  his  information,  followed 
her  off  the  ship,  saying  triumph- 
antly to  himself, 

*  Now,  if  I  can  only  keep  her 
out  of  that  fellow's  way  till  to- 
morrow, all  will  go  well.' 


n. 


The  members  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  Hootsville  were  prepar- 
ing to  separate,  after  discharging 
their  more  or  less  arduous  duties 
in  a  more  or  less  zealous  and  able 
manner.    The  chief  clerk  and  his 
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faroarite  satellites  were  aasembled 
for  *just  one  peg'  before  braving 
the  red  dust'  and  sunshine  in  the 
streets. 

They  were  all  very  nice  young 
men  in  their  way,  and  were  all 
beautifully  arrayed  in  the  height 
of  Colonial  fashion.  Some  of  them 
had  sauntered  through  a  mute 
ingloriouB  career  at  an  English 
university,  or  had  appeared  at 
competitive  examinations  with  a 
certain  sameness  of  result  Some 
said  they  came  to  Susquannah  for 
their  health,  though  their  stock  of 
that  rare  commodity  was  enviable; 
others  said  they  came  out  on 
'  spec ' — and  these,  perhaps,  spoke 
the  truth. 

There  they  were,  however ;  ahd 
they  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the 
'  refuge  for  the  destitute,'  as  the 
Civil  Service  of  Susquannah  was 
facetiously  termed. 

The  cMef  clerk,  Mr.  Shadrach 
Slinger,  was  in  full  swing,  tumbler 
in  one  hand,  cheroot  in  the  other, 
hat  on  the  back  of  the  head,  tell- 
ing a  really  good  thing  about  Mrs. 
Commissioner  Grant.  His  subor- 
dinates,  who' knew  the  story,  were 
preparing  to  laugh  at  the  right 
time,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

'A  dun  1  a  dun !'  sighed  a  diplo- 
matist, slipping  behmd  a  screen 
from  sheer  force  of  habit,  whilst 
the  others  promptly  fumbled  a 
few  papers  or  looked  into  ledgers. 

The  chief  clerk,  very  properly 
annoyed  at  this  ill-timed  interrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  hid 
his  cigar  and  tl^Q^bler  under  his 
pith  helmet)  squared^  his  shoulders, 
and,  putting  on  his  official  scowl, 
bawled,  *  Come  in !' 

Escorted  by  the  office  messenger, 
a  smartly-dressed  handsome  young 
woman,  all  becks  and  smiles,  en- 
tered unabashed,  and  begged  the . 
favour  of  an  interview  with  the 
chief  clerk. 

The  jaded  officials  at  once  took 


the  hint,  and  their  hats  as  well, 
levelling  Parthian  glances  at  the 
pretty  Creole  as  they  strolled 
away. 

^  I  say,  Croizette,  this  won't  do, 
you  know !'  ejaculated  Slinger. 

'  Monsieur  must  excuse  me;  but 
has  he  seen  the  passenger-list  of 
the  Sentry,  which  arrived  this 
morning  V 

*  Passenger-list  1  No.  What  if 
I  had  V  he  asked  pettishly. 

'In  that  case,'  said  the  sou- 
hreitSy  quietly  seating  herself  in 
the  coolest  comer  of  the  room, 
'monsieur  would  have  seen  the 
name  of  my  young  mistress,  Ma- 
demoiselle Sanzier.' 

'  The  devil !'  cried  Mr.  Slinger, 
looking  aghast. 

'  Exactly,  monsieur  the  chief 
clerk.  But  I  have  a  note  for  Mr. 
Naughton,  which  must  be  placed 
in  his  hands  to-night,  coute  que 
coute.  Can  you  then^  my  dear 
gentleman,  direct  one  to  him )' 

'  It  depends ;  but  look  here,  I 
am  not  going  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  any  mischief,  you  know.' 

'There  will  be  mischief,'  said 
the  girl  significantly, '  if  this  Mr. 
Kaughton  forsakes  my  mistress.' 

'I  know  nothing  about  that/ 
returned  the  chief  clerk,  who 
took  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter. 

'I  am  in  despair,'  cried  the 
girl.  '  I  must  return  before  sun- 
set to  Lagaias — it  is  a  long  up- 
hill drive — or  that  old  fox  will 
suspect  me.  He  has  been  watch- 
ing my  mistress  the  whole  day  as 
a  cat  does  a  mouse.' 

*  Who  V  growled  Mr.  Slinger ; 
'  that  scoundrel  of  a  Sanzier  f 

'But  yes.  ParSon,  monsieur,' 
continued  the  girl, '  can  you  sug- 
gei1>  how  I  am  to  give  this  billtt 
to  Mr.  Naughton?' 

'  I  can't  indeed,'  was  the  an- 
swer ;  and  the  chief  clerk  stood  on 
his  hearthrug  impatiently  tugging 
at  his  moustache. 
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Suddenly  a  tall  figure  appeared 
at  one  of  the  windows,  which 
opened  down  to  the  ground  of 
the  office  eourtyard. 

*  Ha  !  there  you  are !  On  the 
crank  still  f  cried  the  new-comer, 
stepping  in  oyer  the  sill,  and 
closing  the  French  shutters  after 
him.  <  Pouf !  how  hlazing  hot  it 
is !  "Well,  I've  done  my  p.p.c. 
visits,  thank  goodness;  paid  my 
<<  ticks/'  packed  my  traps,  and  am 
off  hy  the  morning  mail.'  And, 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  the 
lady's-maid  in  the  darkened  room, 
he  proceeded  to  light  a  cigar. 

Slinger  touched  him  on  the 
elhow,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  girl  standing  in  front  of  him, 
holding  out  the  note. 

'CroizetteT  he  mutters,  drop- 
ping the  lighted  match.  '  What's 
thisf 

'  A  biUet  for  Mr.  Naughton.  I 
hare  the  honour  to  await  an  an- 
swer.' And  she  smiled  at  the 
chief  clerk,  who  scowled  in  re- 
turn. 

Naughton  seized  the  slip  of 
paper,  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  see  me  he- 
fore  you  go.* 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments 
lost  in  thought,  and  then,  telling 
Groizette  to  follow  him  to  his 
lodgings,  he  hade  his  friend  good- 
bye, and  hurried  from  the  room. 


ILL 


Laoaras,  the  property  of  Del- 
phine  Banzier,  and  the  home  of 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  lies  at 
some  height  above  Hootsville  on 
the  high-road  over  the  mountain- 
range  to  St.  Lucie,  the  trading- 
station  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  island  of  Susquannah.  Nest- 
ling under  the  shelter  of  the  hills 
which  rise  behind,  and  fronting 


the  stripling  town  and  broad 
bay  which  lie  below,  the  great 
comfortable  buMdings,  Vast  court- 
yards and  outhouses,  with  care- 
fully tended  grounds  teeming  with 
vegetation,  and  rich  plantations 
stretching  far  away  to  the  coasli- 
line,  are  attractive  enough  to 
make  many  a  man's  mouth  water ; 
and  this  effect^  it  may  be  added, 
they  certainly  produced  upon  the 
present  manager  of  the  estate, 
good  Armand  Sanzier. 

The  evening  gave  every  pro- 
mise of  a  storm  both  without  and 
within  Lsgaras.  The  fierce  heat 
of  the  day  had  been  almost  intol- 
erable, even  for  that  climate,  and 
now,  when  the  sun  had  set,  angry 
and  flaming,  a  deadly  stillness 
clung  on  the  mountain-side,  ren- 
dering distinct  the  distant  boom 
of  the  waters  of  the  bay,  whilst 
at  intervals  came  a  faint  hot  wind 
sighing  through  the  canons  of  the 
Blancbec  Eange,  stirring  the  heavy 
sultry  air,  and  causing  the  creak- 
ing pine-trees  to  complain. 

Inside  the  house,  dinner,  which 
most  certainly  was  not  of  herbs 
and  contentment  therewith,  bad 
dragged  its  weary  length  through 
a  profusion  of  dishes  and  messes, 
and  the  '  master' — for  so  Armand 
preferred  to  be  styled — began  to 
brace  himself  for  the  coming 
breeze  by  making  a  furious  on- 
slaught on  the  contents  of  the 
decanters,  roundly  cursing  the 
frightened  negroes  who  waited  at 
table,  and  sending  them  off  en 
masse  to  the  warmest  procurable 
region. 

He  sat  for  a  short  time  gulping 
down  his  wine  and  watching 
closely  his  niece,  who  had  moved 
to  a  chair  near  the  open  window. 

"  It  appears  that  my  beautiful 
niece  is  not  pleased  with  what  her 
old  uncle  has  done  for  her  benefit  P 
remarked  Armand  huskily,  for  he 
had  dined  not  wisely,  but  too 
welL 
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^  If  you  consider  tliat,  by  trying 
to  separate  Walter  and  myself, 
you  have  acted  for  my  benefit/ 
replied  Delphine^  in  contemptuous 
tones,  <  you  are  utterly  mistaken.' 

'  Indeed !'  sneered  Armand. 
'Was  it  not  better  that  you 
should  return  to  your  proper  home 
instead  of  staying  in  Paris,  with- 
out protection — abandoned,  so  to 
speak,  for  that  fellow  neyer  in- 
tended to  carry  out  his  promise 
to  your  father,  Til  swear  f 

'lam  the  best  judge  of  that. 
Bat  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
obeyed  you  in  coming  out  here 
again,  after  the  disgrace  I  have 
brought  on  my  name — ' 

'La,  la — quHmportel'  sneered 
the  uncle. 

'If,'  continued  Delphine,  dis- 
regarding his  interruption, '  I  had 
not  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Naugh- 
ton  here  and  be  married  to  himf 

'Pardon,  my  child,  but  this 
dear  Naughton  does  not  now  ap- 
pear anxious  to  be  married  to 
you — heinf 

'  We  shall  see !'  she  said,  with 
a  quiet  smile. 

'My  faith!  yes,  to-morrow!' 
he  laughed,  bursting  into  the  old 
song— 

'^  Si  ta  veiix  etre  ma  gigolette, 
Oni,  je  serai  ton  gigolo." ' 

'Let  me  tell  you,  my  uncle 
Armand,  that  you  are  acting  not 
only  wickedly  but  madly.  Walter, 
you  know  well,  would  have  fol- 
lowed me,  after  I  ran  away  to 
avoid  exposure,  had  you  not  sued 
him  for  that  money  which  my 
poor  jQither  had  advanced  him — ' 

'Business  is  business,'  inter- 
posed Armand,  holding  up  his 
wine  to  the  light  '  But  continue. 
This  is  amusing !' 

'And  now  you  have  the  auda- 
city,' sbe  cried  excitedly, '  to  use 
your  authority  as  my  guardian  to 
prevent  our  ever  seeing  one  an- 
other ^ain  I    Ah,  but  it  is  droll  1 


This  guardianship  makes  us 
laugh  1' 

'He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last,'  chuckled  Sanzier. 

'But,  you  know,  my  uncle,' 
she  said  eagerly,  leaning  towards 
him, '  we  do  not  remain  children 
always.  There  comes  a  time  when 
one  requires  a  guardian  no  longer 
— you  understand)  And  if  you 
are  rash  enough  to  reject  Walter's 
proposals  to-night,  we  shall — ^ 

'  Softly,  softly,  my  little  one !' 
growled  Armand,  rising  with 
difficulty  and  confronting  the 
angry  girl.  '  I  anticipate  no  pro* 
posals  from  any  of  your  Walters 
this  fine  night.  The  young  Lo- 
thario to  whom  you  have  referred, 
ah  I  so  frequently,  leaves  Hoots- 
vnie  at  daybreak  en  route  for  St. 
Lucie  and  Aden.  This  I  have 
already  mentioned,  if  I  mistake 
not ;'  and  he  resumed  his  seat  with 
drunken  gravity. 

*  That  is  true,'  remarked  Del- 
phine absently,  for  she  was  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  horses'  hooft 
and  carriage-wheels,  which  were 
now  audible  through  the  open 
windows.  '  But  he  arrives  to  pay 
you  a  parting  visit,  my  uncle  1' 
and  she  sprang  joyfully  towards 
the  verandah. 

'But  no,'  shouted  Armand 
furiously,  *ril  have  no  more 
foolery  in  that  quarter !'  and,  dis- 
regarding her  struggles  and  en- 
treaties, he  caught  her  up  in  his 
powerful  grasp,  and  carried  her  off 
to  her  chamber  at  the  other  end 
of  the  house. 

'  Best  there,  my  little  marplot !' 
he  gasped,  with  scarce  breath 
enough  left  for  swearing  as  he 
thrust  her  roughly  into  the  room 
and  turned  the  key  upon  her. 
*  Stop  tUl  I  have  sent  your  young 
lover  about  his  business ;'  and  he 
staggered  back  along  the  passages 
to  receive  his  visitor. 
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IV. 

Arvand  had  scarcely  returned 
to  the  diniDg-room  before  Walter 
Nanghton,  heedless  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  half-hearted 
negroes,  presented  himself.  '  I 
must  have  a  few  words  with  you, 
l^Ir.  Sanzier/  he  said,  standing 
defiantly  in  the  doorway,  *  whether 
you  wish  it  or  not.' 

'  So  be  it,'  replied  Armand ;  *  au 
large^  canaille  /*  and  the  servants 
vanished.  '  One  would  not  wish 
to  turn  even  a  dog  out  on  a  night 
like  this.  Ah,  the  accursed  light- 
ning!' he  growled,  half  starting 
back  as  a  bright  flash  gleamed 
through  the  room  and  the  heavy 
rain  plashed  on  the  verandah. 
*Now,  my  good  young  sir,'  he 
continued,  pointing  to  a  chair  and 
seating  himself,  '  may  I  offer  you 
anything?  No?  Excuse  me  if 
I  give  myself  one  little  glass ;'  for 
Armand's  nerves  were  slightly 
shaken  by  his  late  athletic  dis- 
play at  Delphine's  expense,  and 
by  the  presence  of  the  unwelcome 
Naughton.  'And  now  for  your 
few  words,  if  you  please.' 

*  You  must  pardon  my  intrusion 
at  this  hour,  but  I  had  no  other 
opportunity  before  leaving  the 
colony,  for  if  I  miss  to-morrow's 
steamer  I  shall  have  to  wait  here 
another  six  weeks.  Mr.  Sanzier, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Delphine's 
sudden  and  unexpected  return  V 

^  By  whom  unexpected  V  asked 
Armand,  smoking  calmly. 

<  By  myself,  of  course,'  returned 
Naughton,  beginning  to  chafe 
under  the  Frenchman's  sarcastic 
tone. 

*  And  by  what  right,  may  I  have 
the  honour  of  inquiring,  does  Mr. 
Naughton  question  the  movements 
of  my  niece  f 

'  You  know  well  enough,'  said 
Naughton  sternly,  Hhat^  when 
Delphine  foolishly  ran  away  from 
home,  I  would  gladly  have  made 


amends  for  all,  and  was  preparing 
to  follow  her,  with  her  father's 
pardon  and  approval — say  rather, 
anxious  wish — that  we  should  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
before  I  could  do  anything,  poor 
Mr.  Sanzier  died  suddenly,  and 
then  you  threw  every  obstacle  in 
my  way  to  marrying  your  ward, 
utterly  crippled  me  at  that  time 
by  buying  up  my  debts  and  suing 
me  right  and  left  Yes,'  con- 
tinued Naughton,  angry  at  the 
recollection  of  his  troubles,  'I 
know  you  Always  owed  me  a 
grudge  for  that  black-balling 
business.  But  we're  quits  now, 
by  Jove  I  And  when  you  found 
you  could  harass  me  no  further  in 
money  matters  you  coolly  forbade 
me  ever  to  mention  again  your 
niece's  name  I' 

*  And  you  as  coolly  continue  to 
do  so,' remarked  Armand,  smother- 
ing a  yawn  and  returning  to  the 
bottle. 

*  I  will  not  detain  you  much 
longer.  I  merely  wish  you  to 
know  the  extent  of  my  ''  dishon- 
ourable conduct,"  as  you  once 
called  it,  by  telling  you  that  I 
have  resigned  my  appointment, 
as  I  now  have  ample  means,  and 
that  I  intended  meeting  Delphine 
in  England,  where  your  consent 
to  our  marriage  can  be  dispensed 
with—' 

'  Aprhaf  interrupted  Delphine's 
guardian,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
getting  rather  thick  in  his  speech. 

'But  you  seem  to  have  got 
wind  of  my  intentions,'  Naughton 
went  on,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
other's  interruption;  *for  you 
write  and  get  poor  Delphine  to 
come  out  again,  under  some  cock- 
and-bull  story,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  her  under  your  control, 
and  hoping  that  I  shall  have  left 
the  place  without  meeting  her.' 

'  And  I  see  but  little  chance  of 
a  meeting,  eh  ?'  hiccupped  the 
host ;  '  especially  if  monsieur  de- 
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sires  to  sail  at  daybreak  from  the 
beautiful — the  charming  city  of 
Hootsville.     Ha,  ha !' 

*  Yes,  yes.  No  doubt  you  have 
calculated  it  all  very  nicely/  said 
Naughton  soothingly,  whereat  the 
elderly  gentleman  began  to  lose 
his  temper;  'but  we  shall  see. 
'Twaa  a  pity  you  forgot  to  reckon 
upon  my  feelings  for  Delphine. 
However,  tell  me  once  and  for 
all,  do  you  still  refuse  your  con- 
sent to  our  marriage  1' 

*If  I  gave  my  consent,  what 
arrangements  would  you  make  1' 

'  Arrangements  ?  I  don't  quite 
follow  you.  We  should  certainly 
sell  this  place,  if  that's  what  you 
mean/ 

And  Nanghton  took  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  room,  with 
the  growing  conviction  that  the 
old  gentleman  did  not  very  well 
know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

*Ha!'  muttered  Armand,  put- 
ting the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar 
into  his  mouth,  which  proved  un- 
palatable. 'And  you  wouldn't 
prefer  keeping  on  Lagaras,  and 
my  managing  it  for  you  V 

*0  no,'  said  Naughton  dryly. 
'  l^either  Delphine  nor  I  have 
any  love  for  the  place,  after  what 
has  happened  here.' 

'La,  la!  That  is  mere  senti- 
ment,' observed  Armand,  washing 
his  mouth  out  with  a  strong  dose 
of  brandy.  '  And  you  would  then, 
I  suppose,  in  the  event  of  my  al- 
lowing you  to  marry  my  niece — 
who  is,  you  must  recoUect,  under 
my  control  until  she  is  of  age, 
which  will  not  be  for  another  two 
years — ' 

•Yes,  yes,'  interposed  Naugh- 
ton weariedly ;  '  but  if  you  allow 
her  to  marry  me  here  in  Hoots- 
viUer 

'Will  you,'  inquired  Armand, 
raising  his  bloodshot  ferret- like 
eyes  to  Naughton — '  will  you  in- 
vestigate matters  relative  to — to— 
bieasse  I  what  is  the  word  % — ^the 


investment  of  the  sums  left  by 
my  late  brother  ]' 

*  It  will  be  my  duty  to  inquire 
into  everything  concerning  my 
wife's  property,*  said  Naughton, 
looking  Armand  straight  in  the 
fiEkce. 

'Then  you  shall  never  marry 
herl'  screamed  the  old  man,  jump- 
ing up  and  J^icking  over  the  chair 
in  his  passion.  '  Leave  the  house 
at  once,  great  blackguard  that  you 
are  1'  he  roared,  shaking  his  fists 
in  childish  rage,  'or,  by — '  and 
after  fumbling  aimlessly  for  a 
second  or  two  in  his  tail-coat 
pocket,  he  dashed  raving  from  the 
room. 

'Better  not  stay  to  be  shot; 
he's  mad  drunk,'  Naughton  said 
to  himself;  and,  striding  across 
the  floor,  he  threw  open  the  shut- 
ters, vaulted  over  the  verandah, 
and  dropped  his  long  form  on  to 
the  lawn,  a  few  feet  below.  His 
carriage,  a  light  covered  buggy, 
with  a  pair  of  wiry  native-bred 
horses,  was  standing  under  the 
portico  in  charge  of  his  servant,  a 
white  man,  who,  upon  receiving 
certain  whispered  instructions 
&om  his  mas^r,  handed  the  reins 
to  Naughton,  touched  his  hat,  and 
sauntered  away  to  the  back  pre- 
mises. 

And  then,  as  they  drove  down 
the  avenue,  a  flash  of  lightning 
indiscreetly  disclosed  the  fact  that, 
under  the  hood  of  the  carriage, 
was  Miss  Sanzier,  and  that  Mr. 
Naughton  was  kissing  her. 


V. 

A  FEW  minutes  afterwards,  Ar- 
mand Sanzier,  revolver  in  hand, 
lurched  furiously  into  the  dining- 
room  and  found  it  empty.  He 
floundered  on  to  the  balcony,  but 
found  nothing  there;  and,  after 
firing  a  shot  or  two  in  the  direc* 
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tion  of  his  departing  guest,  his 
aidoux  began  to  cool  under  the 
steady  downpour  of  tropical  rain. 
Cursing  freely,  he  came  in  again, 
and  had  recourse  once  more  to  the 
spirit-case.  He  then  began  to 
laugh,  not  heartily — ^he  never  did, 
under  any  circumstances — and  sud- 
denly snatching  up  a  lamp,  stag- 
gered across  the  floor. 

With  a  very  suspicious  air  of 
having  been  listening  and  watch- 
ing, Miss  Sanzier's  maid,  Croizette, 
confronted  him  in  the  doorway. 

'  What  do  you  want  here,  get- 
mine  f  he  growled,  starting  back 
with  an  oath  and  a  hiccup. 

'  I  come  to  warn  monsieur  not 
to  wait  for  mademoiselle,  who  is  a 
little  ill,  and  who  has  gone  to 
bed,'  she  said  glibly,  as  if  repeat- 
ing a  well-learnt  lesson. 

'  111  or  not,  in  bed  or  out  of  it,' 
he  mumbled,  *  I  must  tell  her — 
ho,  ho ! — I  must  tell  her  at  once 
how  I  have  frightened  away  this 
gay  lover  of  hens — ^ho,  ho,  ho  !* 
And  he  had  to  steady  himself 
against  the  wall  until  he  had 
finished  laughing  over  the  rout 
and  retreat  of  the  panic-stricken 
Naughton.  ^  But  you,'  he  said 
to  the  abigail,  who,  arms  a-kimbo, 
had  been  joining  merrily  in  lus 
mirth,  'can  go  to  bed.  Where 
are  the  others  )* 

'  The  domestics  have  but  shortly 
gone  to  the  baU  of  quality  at  Hoots- 
ville.  Mademoiselle  gave  them 
leave  this  afternoon,*  she  added, 
with  a  sly  look.  '  Ah,  how  I  love 
the  dance  1  but  I  dare  not  aban- 
don my  dear  mistress.  Good- 
night then.  Monsieur  Armand.' 
And  she  ran  off  much  amused. 

^  A  Chaillot^  ealapef  was  the 
gracious  reply,  as  the  good  man 
of  Lagaras  started  on  his  visit  of 
comfort  to  his  niece. 

It  was  rather  difficult  steering 
for  one  in  his  state,  and  so  the 
rats  seemed  to  think,  as  he  nearly 
trod  on  their  tails  in  the  gloomy 


corridors ;  but  he  reached  at  last, 
without  any  accident,  Miss  San- 
zier*8*  part  of  the  house.  He 
knocked,  at  first  softly,  then  vi- 
ciously, calling  to  his  niece  to 
open.  He  tried  the  handle,  but 
the  door  was  locked  and  the  key 
was  gone.  Thereupon  he  pum- 
melled vigorously,  and  was  even 
rude  enough  te  kick  at  the  lower 
panels,  and,  very  soon  losing  the 
little  patience  he  possessed,  ho 
put  his  huge  shoulder  to  the  dain- 
tily-painted door  and  sent  it  fly- 
ing, lock  and  aU. 

Boiling  with  rage,  he  burst  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  dashing  aside 
a  chair,  which  stupidly  stood  in 
his  way,  he  stumbled  on  into  the 
bedchamber  beyond. 

Putting  down  the  light,  he 
peered  about,  calling,  '  Delphine  1 
Delphinel'  But  no  D^phine 
replied.  He  staggered  to  the  bed, 
and  pulled  aside  the  hangings. 
The  bed  was  empty.  He  looked 
around  and  noticed  the  confusion 
of  the  furniture,  the  open  diaw^rSy 
the  unclosed  shutters,  the  un- 
drawn mosquito-curtains,  the  litter 
and  disorder  of  a  deserted  room. 
And  on  the  table  near  the  lamp 
lay  a  tiny  note  addressed  to  him. 
He  took  it  up  and  read, 

'  I  shall  return  with  my  hus- 
band. .  Au  revoirl — Thy  niece, 

Delphinb/ 

He  sat  down,  and  tried  to  think. 
'  So  she  was  gone,  yrBa  she  t  To 
get  married  out  of  the  colony,  and 
to  return  some  day  with  her  hus- 
band. Her  husband!  Bah!  A 
pretty  couple,  indeed !  Eetum  to 
prove  that  he  has  made  an  honest 
woman  of  her  now.  Ha,  ha! 
The  rascal  must  have  been  play- 
ing with  him  to-night  1  And  that 
jade  of  a  Croizette,  too,  must  have 
been  helping  them,  or  how  could 
they  have  managed)  He  would 
give  that  slut  a  piece  of  his  mind 
to-morrow— perhaps  strangle  her; 
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who  knows  ?  Befnse  his  consent 
to  the  mairiage  !  Of  course.  Was 
not  the  law  of  Susquannah  with 
him,  and  was  he  going  to  give  up 
the  control  of  Belphine's  wealth 
until  he  was  obliged?  No,  no; 
not  60  foolish !  Though  much  of 
it  had  been  lost  of  late.  Losti 
Ah,  that  was  the  difficulty !  A 
Utile  longer  time,  and  he  could 
make  good  the  money  borrowed 
to  meet  those  accursed  Union 
shares,  the^  Nevada  business,  that 
idiot Beaudet's failure!  Borrowed? 
That  was  all,  say  what  they  may. 
All  would  have  come  right  but 
for  that  pig-headed  bully  of  an 
Englishman.  Rot  him  !'  And  he 
sat  brooding  over  the  ruin  of  his 
schemes  tiU  he  gradually  grew 
sober,  and  a  plan  of  action  occurred 
to  him.  '  Half-past  eleven !  And 
^anghton's  steamer  sailed  at  day- 
break. Yes,  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  catching  them.  They 
couldn't  be  far  ahead.  And  even 
if  he  didn't  overtake  them  between 
this  and  Hootsville,  he  would  go 
on  board,  and  call  on  the  captain 
to  assist  him  in  regaining  the  cus- 
tody of  his  niece.  If  Naughton 
chose  to  face  the  consequences  of 
abduction — yes,  abduction  —  in- 
stead ,of  quietly  continuing  his 
journey  alone— alone,  you  under- 
stand 1 — well  and  good  for  Armand 
Sanzier.  Ha,  ha !  he  might  turn 
the  tables  on  them  yet  1'  And, ' 
restored  to  something  like  his  old 
self  by  the  prospect  of  revenge 
and  success,  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  ran  along  the  passages, 
crossed  the  courtyard,  and  strode 
into  the  stables.  Cursing  the  ab- 
sence of  the  '  hands ' — ^who  were 
away  dancing  at  Hootsville — he 
hastily  saddled  a  horse,  and  clat- 
tered off  in  pursuit  of  his  niece. 

The  storm  had  by  this  time 
passed  off,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  moon  came  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  scudding  clouds. 
The  road  between  Lag^iras  and 


Hootsville — scarcely  broad  enough 
to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass 
with  ease — descended  through  the 
valley  of  the  Blancbec  Eange,  now 
passing  a  deep  ravine  on  the  one 
side  and  high  banks  and  masses  of 
rockwork  on  the  other,  and  now 
winding  through  the  thick  planta- 
tions above  the  town.  But  San- 
zier knew  every  inch  of  the  fami- 
liar road,  and,  thinking  only 
of  his  meeting  with  Naughton, 
pushed  at  a  reckless  pace  down 
the  canon. 

In  turning  a  shoulder  of  the 
highway — the  St.  Lucie  route  it 
was  called — he  suddenly  sighted 
ahead  of  him  a  covered  cart  or 
buggy,  whose  bright  lamps  made 
lanes  of  light  in  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

*  I  have  them  !  My  God,  I 
have  them !'  he  roared  in  triumph, 
slashing  his  already  terrified  horse 
over  the  head  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
was  at  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
calling  fiercely  to  the  ^driver  to 
stop.  The  reply  was  a  fearful 
blow  across  the  fakce  from  the  butt- 
end  of  a  whip,  and  Sanzier  reeled 
in  his  saddle.  The  blow  would 
have  been  repeated  had  not  a  girl 
in  the  back  of  the  cart  flung  her- 
self on  the  driver's  upraised  •rm, 
and  arrested  the  stroke,  while 
Sanzier,  sick  and  stunned,  sank 
forward  on  his  hotse's  neck,  and 
thus  failed  to  see  that  his  assailant 
was  Naughton's  servant,  and  that 
the  woman  was  Croizette. 

But  now  the  driver  again  urged 
on  his  team,  and  rapidly  descended 
the  hill  towards  Hootsville,  leav- 
ing Sanzier  behind,  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  his  stirrups.  The  effects 
of  the  blow,  however,  very  quickly 
wore  off,  leaving  Sanzier  in  a  more 
infuriated  state  than  ever,  and  he 
charged  down  the  steep  and  nar- 
row road  after  the  buggy,  bent  on 
vengeance,  and  reckless  of  the  con- 
sequences. 
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He  soon  caught  them  up,  and 
pursued  and  pursueis,  side  by 
side,  tore  down  the  incline,  on 
their  left  a  deep  ravine,  on  their 
right  a  wall  of  cliff. 

'Stop,  or  rU  fire!'  he  yelled, 
drawing  his  pistol,  as  he  gsdloped 
on  the  near  side  of  the  cart,  peril- 
ously near  the  precipice.  But 
lus  threat  was  wasted,  for  the 
horses  had  now  got  beyond  their 
driver's  control,  and,  dragging  the 
frail  vehicle  at  breakneck  speed, 
they  plunged,  bumped,  and  rat- 
tled over  the  wretched  road,  still 
further  excited  by  Sanzier's  shouts 
and  CrOizette's  screams. 

Sanzier  levelled  at  the  near 
wheeler,  and  fired.  The  horse 
fell,  ploughing  up  the  mud  and 
stones,  and  capsizing  the  cart. 
The  hood  struck  Sanzier's  shoul- 
der before  he  could  rein  up,  and 
his  horse  swerved  against  the 
paling  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 
It  smashed  like  tinder,  while  the 


ground  broke  away  from  beneath 
the  struggling  hoofs  of  the  fright- 
ened animal.  Sapped  by  the  late 
rains,  a  huge  piece  of  the  road- 
side slipped,  and,  before  Sanzier 
could  disengage  himself,  horse  and 
man  were  hurled  out  of  sight. 

Meanwhile,  Kaughton  and  Del- 
phine  were  driving  quietly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  along  the  high- 
way from  Lagaras  to  St.  Lucie,  in- 
tending to  wait  at  that  port  for 
the  steamer  with  their  servants 
and  luggage.  But,  upon  hearing 
the  fate  of  Sanzier,  they  returned 
at  once  to  Hootsville,  attended  by 
the  bruised  but  fietithful  Croizette, 
and  her  companion,  Naughton's 
servant,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

The  body  of  Armand  Sanzier 
was  afterwards  recovered,  and  now 
rests  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  at  Hootsville. 

Lagaras  has  long  been  sold,  and 
Susquannah  knows  Delphine  and 
her  husband  no  more. 
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That  is  the  fantastic  title  borne 
by  a  work  of  extreme  raritj,  to 
'wbich  this  farther  explanation  is 
appended, '  Discoyering  the  Devils 
incarnate  of  this  age  (1596).' 

Its  author,  Thomas  Lodge,  a 
scholar  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  a  student  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  has 
already  been  introduced  to  the 
frequenters  of  'The  Old  Bookstall ' 
(see  p.  701 ,  voL  xliii).  When  this 
work  appeared,  he  was  a  student 
of  physic,  and  had  been  a  player 
and  playwright,  &c. 

'This  age  (1596)'  was  that  of 
the  English  drama's  first  and 
grandest  triumphs — the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  when  actors  were 
poets,  and  poets  were  dramatists, 
and  much  envy,  strife,  and  jealousy 
werebegetting  amongst  them  much 
'  miserie.'  We  glean  fix>m  Hens- 
low  the  pawnbroker's  diary 
that  between  1591  and  159*7 
more  than  one  hundred  new  plays 
were  performed  by  four  only  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  theatrical  com- 
panies then  in  being. 

The  chief  playwrights  were 
George  Peele,  John  l2ly,  Chris- 
topher Marlowe,  Eobert  Greene, 
Tom  Nash,  SamuelDaniel,  Thomas 
Kyd,  Anthony  Munday,  George 
OhapmaUi  John  Forde,  Henry 
Cheetle,  and  the  author  of  this 
quaint  old  pamphlet. 

They  shone  out  from  a  great 
cloud  of  other  more  or  less  talented 
dramatists — ^Watson,  Davis,  An- 
thony Brewer,  Constable,  Hatha- 
way, Bale,  Porter,  Smith,  Wilson, 
Churchyard,  and  others. 


There  was  also  a  pooryoungman 
from  Warwickshire,  whose  grow- 
ing fame  and  prosperity  had 
strongly  moved  the  envy  and  in- 
dignation of  most  of  the  *  college 
pens,'  because,  coming  amongst 
them  from  a  paltry  little  pountry 
grammar-school,  his  popularity 
threatened  to  exceed  that  of  the 
best  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Beginning  as  an  actor  and  adapter 
of  old  plays,  he  had  of  late  taken 
to  play  writing  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  described,  in  the  words  of 
his  enemy  and  traducer,  Robert 
Greene,  as  a  conceited,  vain-glori- 
ous, 'upstart  crow,'  beautified  with 
their  feathers.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  his  name  was  William 
Shakespeare. 

In  that  year,  also,*  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  and  stepson  of  a  brick- 
layer, Ben  Jonson,  was  coming 
to  the  front  with  mighty  promise 
of  growing  excellence. 

To  return  to  this  fragile  relic  of 
that  mighty  age,  the  work  upon 
the '  Stfdl '  before  us,  a  mere  tract, 
tender  to  touch,  and  discoloured 
by  age. 

It  is  in  prose,  and  tells  how 
that  serpent  of  ancient  days,  Satan, 
sent  into  the  world  for  its  con- 
tamination and  temptation  seven 
devils,  named  respectively  Levi- 
athan (Pride),  Mammon  (Ava- 
rice), Asmodeus  (Lust),  Belzebub 
(Envy),  Baalberitn  (Anger),  Beel- 
phegor  (Gluttony),  and  Ajstaroth 
(Sloth).  They  are  gifted  vrith 
chaims  to  tempt  the  eye,  with 
eloquence  to  deceive  the  ear,  and 
cunning  to  pazzle  the  senses. 
Workinginthe  hearts  and  thoughts 
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of  men  it  is  their  mission  to  beget 
other  fiends,  '  to  the  general  mis- 
chief of  all  nations. '  These  are  vain- 
glory, boasting,  unholy  ambition, 
hypocrisy,  curiosity,  pride  of  dress, 
ingratitude,  scandal  -  mongering, 
envy,  detraction,  false  praise,  con- 
tempt, &c.,  which  stand  for  '  the 
monstrous  and  strange  devils' 
bred  in  that  age  by  Mammoth, 
Asmodeus,  Belzebub,  with  the 
'  incarnate  monsters  begotten  by 
the  arch-devil  Baalberith,'  the 
'  intemperate  and  unnatural  devils 
raised  by  Beelphegor,  Prince  of 
Belly  Cheere,'  and  '  the  lumpish 
and  heavy  fiends  begotten  by  the 
arch-devil  Astaroth.' 

Let  me  open  at  the  page  wliich 
treats  of  Belzebub  (Envy)  and  his 
strange  and  monstrous  brood  of 
devik,  and  at  a  chapter  I  select 
because  it  has  some  interesting 
observations  on  contemporary  wri- 
ters, for  an  extract  which  will 
convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
subject  and  style  of  the  whole  : 

'The  first  was  called  Hare 
Vertue,  or,  in  words  of  more  cir- 
cumstance, sorrow  for  another 
man's  good  successe,  who,  after 
he  had  learned  to  lie  of  Lucian,  to 
flatter  with  Anstippus,  and  con- 
jure of  Zoroaster,  wandered  awhile 
in  Fraunce,  Germanic,  and  Italy, 
to  learn  languages  and  fashions, 
and  now  of  late  daies  is  stoln  into 
England  to  deprave  all  good  de- 
serving. .  . .  You  shall  know  him 
by  this ;  he  is  a  foule  lubber,  hi^ 
tongue  tipt  with  lying,  his  heart 
steeled  against  charity ;  he  walks 
for  the  most  part  in  black,  under 
colour  of  gravity,  and  looks  as 
pale  as  ye  wizard  of  the  ghost 
which  cried  so  miserably  at  ye 
theater  (like  an  oister-wife),  ''Ham- 
let, revenge !"  He  is  full  of  infamy 
and  slander,  insomuch  as  if  he 
ease  not  his  stomach  in  detracting 
somewhat  or  some  man  before 
noontide,  he  falls  into  a  fever  that 
holds  him  while  supper^time ;  he 


is  alwaies  devising  of  epigrams, 
or  scofifes  and  grumbles,  necro- 
mances  continually,  although  no- 
thing crosse  him ;  he  never  laughs 
but  at  other  men's  harms ;  briefly, 
in  being  a  tyrant  over  men's 
fames,  he  is  a  very  Titus  (as  Virgil 
saith)  to  his  owne  thoughtes. 

**  Titijq.  vnltas  inter 
Qui  semper  laceratoomestq.  mentem.*' 

The  mischiefs  is  that,  by  grave 
demeanour  and  newes-bearing,  he 
hath  got  some  credite  with  the 
greater  sort,  and  maine  fowles 
there  bee  that,  because  he  can  pen 
prettilee,  hold  it  gospell  whatever 
hee  writes  or  speakes ;  his  custom 
is  to  prefer  a  foole  to  credite,  to 
despight  a  wise  man,  and  no  poet 
lives  by  him  that  hath  not  a  flout 
of  him.  Let  him  spie  a  man  of 
wit  in  a  tavern  e,  he  is  an  arrant 
dronckard ;  or  but  heare  that  he 
partes  a  fraie,  he  is  a  hare-brained 
quarreller.  Let  a  scholar  write, 
"Tush,"  saith  he,  "I  like  not 
these  common  fellowes!"  Let 
him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it 
out  of  some  note-book ;  let  him 
translate,  "Tut,  it  is  not  of  his 
owne!"  Let  him  be  named  for 
preferment^  he  is  insufficient  be- 
cause pooie.  No  man  shall  rise 
in  this  world  except  to  feed  his 
envy.  No  man  can  continue  in 
his  Mendship  who  hateth  all 
men.' 

This  picture  is  palpably  drawn 
from  life;  and  looking  round 
amongst  the '  wits '  who  then  lived, 
and  of  whom  my  own  reading 
has  told  me  most,  I  am  inclined 
to  say  the  cap  fits  no  one  00  well 
as  it  does  Eobert  Greene.  It  is 
not  Lilly,  whom  Lodge  describes 
as  'famous  for  facility  in  dis- 
course;' nor  Spencer,  whom  he 
says  was  'best  read  in  ancient 
poetry ;'  nor  Daniel,  of  whom  he 
writes  as  '  choice  in  word  and  in- 
vention;' nor  even  sarcastic  and 
'  bitter- word  Tom  Nash,'  whom  he 
calls  '  the  true  English  Aietine,' 
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and  of  whom  an  old  play  in  which 
he  figured  in  1606  said, 

'  Let  all  hifl  faolto  sleep  with  his  monrnfal 

chest, 
And  there  for  erer  with  his  ashes  rest 
His  style  was  wittj,  thongh  he  had  some 

fall: 
Sometking  he  might  have  mended,  se 

may  all;' 

and  of  whom  the  author  of  The 
Ant  and  the  NigMingdU  wrotOi 

*  If  in  bitterness  thou  rail,  like  Nash, 
Forgive  me,  honest  soul,  that  term  thy 
phrase 
Bailing;  for  in  thy  works  thou  wert  not 
rash| 
Kor  didst  affect  in  yonth  that  private 
praise. 
Thou    hadst  a  strife    with    that 

Tergemini  ;* 
Thon  hnrtst  not  them  till  they  had 
injored  thee.' 

No,  it  was  not  Nash,  but  most 
piohablj  that  clever,  popular,  dis- 
gosting  reprobate,  poei^  and  au- 
thor, Robert  Greene,  who,  as  he 
confesses  in  his  Bepentance,  had 
been  drawn  to  'march  into  Italy 
and  Spain'  by  *  wags  as  lewd '  as 
himself,  had  led  in  London  a  life 
of  unconstrained  debauchery,  had 
given  offence  to  such  of  his  friends 
as  '  were  honourable  and  of  good 
calling;'  and  came  to  be  univer- 
sally despised  and  rejected,  an 
outcast  among  his  fellows,  and 
welcome  only  to  the  hostesses  of 
a  few  alehouses, '  who,'  as  he  says, 
'commonly  for  my  inordinate 
expenses,  would  make  much  of  me 
until  I  were  on  the  score  for  more 
than  I  ever  meant  to  pay  by 
twenty  nobles  thick.'  One  of  his 
fellows  of  the  theatre,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  who  knew  Greene  well, 
says  of  him,  '  Who  in  London 
hath  not  heard  of  his  dissolute 
and  licentious  living;  his  fond  dis- 
gnisings  as  a  Master  of  Arts  (!) 
with  rufi&anly  hair,  unseemly  ap- 
paiell,  and  more  unseemly  com- 

•  The  three  Harveys,  between  whom 
and  Kash  a  long  paper-war  raged  so  fiercelv 
that  the  prelates  Whitgift  and  Bancroft 
at  last  interposed  to  suppress  it,  in  the 
name  of  public  decency  and  Christian 
charity. 


pan^;  his  vain-glorious  and 
Thrasonicall  boasting;  his  piping, 
extemporizing,  and  Tarletonizing 
(clowning);  his  apish  counter- 
feiting of  every  ridiculous  and 
absurd  toy ;  his  fine  cozening  of 
cheats,  and  fine  cheating  of  co- 
zeners ;  his  villainous  cogging  and 
foisting,  his  monstrous  swearing 
and  horrible  false-swearing;  his 
impious  profaning  of  sacred  texts ; 
his  other  scandalous  and  blasphe- 
mous ravings;  his  riotous  and 
outrageous  surfeiting;  his  con- 
tinual shifting  of  lodgings;  his 
plausible  mustering  and  banquet- 
ing of  roystering  acquaintances 
at  his  first  coming ;  his  beggarly 
departing  in  every  hostesses  debt ; 
his  infamous  resorts  on  the  Bank- 
side,  Shoreditch,  Southwark,  and 
other  filthy  haunts;  his  obscure 
lurkinge  in  basest  comers;  his 
pawning  of  his  sword,  cloak,  and 
what  not,  when  money  came  short ; 
his  impudent  pamphletting,  fan- 
tastical interluding,  and  desperate 
libelling;  ...  his  contemning  ot 
superiours,  deriding  of  others,  and 
defying  aU  good  order! .  .  .  Alas, 
even  his  fellow-writer,  a  proper 
young  man,  if  advised  in  time 
(Thomas  Nash),  that  was  a  princi- 
pal guest  at  that  fatal  banquet 
(Greene's  death  was  attributed  to 
it)  of  pickled  herrings  (I  spare 
his  name,  and  in  some  respects 
wish  him  well*),  came  never  more 
at  him,  but  either  would  not,  or 
happily  could  not,  perform  the 
duty  of  an  affectionate  and  faith- 
ful friend.' 

Does  this  not  fit  the  description 
Lodge  gives  of  one '  full  of  infamy 
and  slander,'  who  had  '  wandered 
awhile  in  Fraunce,  Germanic,  and 
Italy, .  • .  and  now  of  late  dales  is 
stoln  into  England  to  deprave  all 
good  deserving '  9 

Greene's-oft-quoted  attack  upon 
Shakespeare,  describing  him '  with 
his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's 
*  See  preyions  note. 
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hide/  as  '  beeing  an  absolate 
Johannes  factotum/  and  'in  his 
owne  conceyt  the  only  Shakesoene 
in  a  countrey/  drew  forth  a  pro- 
test from  Gheetle  in  1592,  who 
said  of  Shakespeare,  'Myselfe 
haue  seene  his  demeanour  no  less 
ciuill  than  he  excellent  in  the 
qualitie  he  professes.  Besides, 
divers  of  worship  haue  reported 
his  yprightness  of  dealing,  which 
argues  his  honesty,  and  his  face- 
tious grace  in  writing  that  ap- 
proues  his  art.' 

Incidentally  I  have  shown  the 
quarrels  amongst  the  poets  and 
players  in  which  Greeneif  Harvey, 
Gheetle,  and  'Naah  played  parts. 
They  were  representative  of  other 
feuds,  in  which  other  players  and 
poets  took  sides ;  and  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  all  these  that  Lodge,  in 
concluding  his  account  of  Uhe 
great  devil  Belzebub,'  nobly  wrote : 


'All  yon  unnamed  professors 
or  Mends  of  poetry  (but  by  me 
inwardly  honoured),  knit  your  in- 
dustries in  private  to  unite  your 
fames  in  publicke ;  let  the  strong 
stay  up  the  weake,  and  the  weake 
march  under  conduct  of  the  strong ; 
and  all  so  unbattle  yourselfes, 
that  hate  of  vertue  may  not  im- 
base  you.  But  if  besotted  by 
vain-glory,  emulation,  and  con- 
tempt, you  fall  to  neglect  one  an- 
other. Quod  Deus  omen  aicetat^ 
doubtless  it  will  be  as  infiemious  a 
thing  shortly  t^  present  any  book, 
whatsoever  learned,  to  any  Mae- 
cenas in  England,  as  it  is  to  be 
headsman  in  any  firee  city  of 
Germanie.' 

With  this  last  extract  I  tender- 
ly and  carefully  restore  this  dingy 
old  pamphlet  to  its  place  on  the 
'  Stsdl,'  and  dose  my  reading  firom, 
and  gossiping  about,  it 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

lovers  in  bliss-^and  then  1 

Our  little  Violet,  sensitive,  ani- 
matedi  and    beantifal,   did    not 
know  what  it  is  to  love.     The 
master  passion  had  never  exer- 
cised even  a  momentary  sway  in 
her  innocent  breast.     From  her 
earliest  childhood  her  coarse  of 
health  had  been  weak  and  fitfal, 
intersected  by  spaces  of  great  suf- 
fering, with  patches  of  compara- 
tive enjoyment  and  strength  here 
and  there.     When  she  came  to 
the  verge  of  womanhood  the  sha- 
dow of  sickness    still  overhung 
her  life,  and  the  probability  of 
early  death  was  always  full  in 
view.    Besides,  she  was  shut  in 
from    the    common    current    of 
things.      She  did  not  ride  nor 
dance  nor  walk,   nor  go  to  pic- 
nics  and    pastimes,    like    other 
girls.    In  the  bright  joyous  world 
of  youth  and  pleasure  she  moved 
like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ; 
scarcely  of  the  earth  at  all;   a 
beautiful  pilgrim,  whose  very  ex- 
pression in  its   mingled  sadness 
and  repose   seemed    to   whisper 
that  she  had  surrendered  one  state 
and  was    ready  for  another — a 
living  embodiment  of  the  noble 
picture  drawn  long  ago  of  those 
yrho  have  here  no  continuing  city, 
Wt  seek  one   to  come.     Violet 
knew  nothing  of  love.     Of  course 
fihe  had  read  about  love,  and, 
interpreting  the  term  by  the  high- 
est feeling  her  experience  could 
vol,  xliv.  no.  oclxil 


produce — her  own  affection  for 
Mildred — she  had  always  read 
the  word  as  denoting  a  sentiment 
formed  of  tenderness  and  habit, 
admiration  and  benevolence.  Of 
the  passion  which  comes  into  the 
soul  like  a  flood,  finding  unsus- 
pected inlets  and  channels  of 
feeling,  creating  the  nature  anew, 
giving  an  interpretation  of  life 
which  intoxicates  the  young  spirit 
— startling,  wonderfiil,  delicious ; 
illuminating  a  thousand  secrets  of 
matter  and  spirit  by  one  over- 
powering revelation :  of  this 
Violet  was  absolutely  ignorant. 
And  now,  as  she  was  drifting 
peacefully  towards  the  point  where 
this  mortal  vesture  of  passionate 
flesh  is  laid  down,  it  seemed  likely 
that  she  would  die  in  the  sweet 
innocence  in  which' she  had  lived, 
and  that  her  quiet  eyes  would 
close  for  ever  without  being  once 
lighted  by  Love's  potent  ray.  A 
snowdrop,  a  lily,  a  rose  would  not 
be  a  more  living  image  of  life  and 
beauty  untouched  by  passion  than 
was  Violet  this  evening,  watching 
the  sunset  in  the  west,  with  no 
agitation,  nothing  except  a  sister's 
aifection  in  her  breast,  and  in  such 
harmony  with  Fate  that  she  felt 
as  ready  to  die  as  the  flowers  in 
the  grass  beneath  her  were  ready 
to  close  their  eyelids  for  the  com- 
ing night. 

When  Sholto  Alexander  came 
she  welcomed  him  with  perfect 
composure.  Why  should  she  feel 
disturbed  whose  sole  thought  was 

ee 
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her  sister's  happiness,  which  sh^ 
felt  assured  it  lay  in  her  power  to 
make  good  1  Sholto  was  full  of 
other  thoughts.  The  whole  love 
•f  his  young  and  vigorous  life 
was  confined  in  his  breast — a 
throbbing  tide  chafing  against  its 
barriers.  His  heart  was  like  a 
mountain  -  lake  swept  by  wild 
gusts  that  lashed  its  waters  into 
madness;  hers,  too,  was  like  a 
mountain- lake  set  in  the  quiet 
hills,  unruffled  and  at  rest,  with 
the  heavens  embosomed  in  its  tran- 
quil deeps. 

The  evening  was  now  grown 
much  darker,  and  Sholto  could 
but  dimly  see  Violet's  form  stretch- 
ed on  her  couch ;  and  of  the  pro* 
^tration  in  her  wasting  features 
he  saw  nothing  at  all.  She  asked 
him  a  commonplace  question  about 
the  medicine  she  was  taking, 
which  he  answered  readily;  and 
she,  seeing  that  he  was  silent, 
resolved  not  to  let  him  go  until  her 
work  was  done.  So  she  began  to 
talk  upon  general  subjects.  He 
grew  more  at  ease,  and  replied  to 
her  questions  with  animation  and 
«ven  with  sprightliness  ;  for,  after 
all,  what  lover  but  must  feel  gra- 
tified to  be  thus  alone  with  the  girl 
of  his  heart?  She  asked  him 
several  questions  about  Dr.  Jubilee, 
whose  quaint  character  had  struck 
her  greatly;  and  as  Sholto  de- 
scribed his  genial  eccentricities,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  from  the  dim 
couch  one  of  Violet's  tinkling 
peals  of  laughter.  Her  laugh  had 
in  it,  as  has  often  been  said,  the 
very  finest  note  of  fun  and  the 
enjoyment  of  fun.  Perfectly  deli- 
cate, with  a  silvery  tinkle  which 
was  rather  musical  than  mirthful, 
there  was  yet  in  it  a  drollery 
which  was  infectious  and  irresis- 
tible because  so  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous. That  laugh  gave  Sholto 
quite  a  new  idea  of  Violet ;  but 
could  he  have  seen  the  face  which 
the    evening    shades    concealed, 


how  bitter  his  amazement  would 
have  been  1 

Artlessly  enough  to  all  appear- 
ance, Violet  led  the  conversation 
on  from  point  to  point  until  she 
was  able  to  mention  her  sister. 

Sholto  felt  no  flutterings  of 
heart  at  the  sound  of  Mildred's 
name,  and  he  replied  in  a  com- 
monplace way,  so  that  Violet  took 
courage  to  say,  with  an  unembar- 
rassed air, 

'  I  hope  this  visit  to  Tickenham 
will  do  my  sister  good.  She  is 
not  so  strong  ^  she  fancies  her- 
self.' 

'  Is  there  any  particular  weak- 
ness?' Sholto  asked.  He  was 
glad  that  a  professional  matter 
should  arise  in  the  conversation, 
which  now  might  be  a  little  pro- 
longed.    '  Any  chest  trouble  V 

*No,'  answered  Violet.  'She 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
I  have  not  been  strong,  and  our 
position  is  a  •  difficult  one.  Of 
course  you  know  how  rich  we 
are.  Mildred  is  so  sought  after 
and  run  after  by  people — well, 
she  thinks  they  only  care  for  her 
money.' 

'  That*  Sholto  said,  with  an 
emphasis  of  which  he  was  not 
conscious,  '  is  natural — I  mean  it 
is  natural  for  her  to  think  so.' 

'You  must  understand  me,' 
Violet  continued  eagerly,  for  in 
a  moment  she  interpreted  Sbolto's 
tone  in  her  own  way.  *  Mildred 
is  not  so  mean  or  vain  as  to  think 
that  all  men  want  her,  or  her  for- 
tune either.  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  be  readier  to  acknowledge 
disinterestedness  than  she,  or  un- 
selfish affection.' 

Here  the  conversation  became 
a  kind  of  maze,  where  Violet  took 
one  path  and  Sholto  another. 

Violet  immediately  said  quietly, 
but  in  a  slow  impressive  way, 
that  for  her  part  she  never  could 
see  why  a  poor  man  might  not 
love  a  rich  woman  with  the  most 
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self- forgetting  affection.  Her 
tone  denoted  some  thought  un- 
expressed. 

Sholto's  heart  began  to  heat. 
He  was  full  of  love  for  Violet. 
One  eingidar  token  of  apparent 
regard  had  already  passed  be- 
tween them.  Little  wonder  that 
he  waited  in  suspense  for  her 
next  sentence. 

*I  can  only  say  for  myself/ 
Violet  continued. '  that  if  I  were 
to  marry,  I  should  rather  choose 
as  a  husband  a  hard-working  man 
in  some  active  profession  who 
really  loved  me,  than  do  like  some 
rich  girls,  try  to  get  a  title ' — she 
laughed  at  her  own  idea — '  or  to 
£nd  a  husband  as  rich  again  as 
themselves,  and  heap  fortune  upon 
fortune.' 

Sholto  could  hardly  draw  a 
breath.  Love's  delirium  was  upon 
him;  and,  indeed,  appearances 
were  such  that  he  might  reason- 
ably suppose  that  Violet,  without 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  maiden 
modesty,  was  intimating  that 
mere  scruples  about  wealth  and 
poverty  need  not  deter  him  firom 
declaring  his  love. 

Meanwhile  she — thinking  of 
Mildred,  but,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  speaking  of  herself — re- 
peated in  several  forms  what  she 
had  already  said,  that  where  true 
affection  existed  money  was  not 
to  be  named. 

The  old  sculptor  whose  statue 
turned  into  living  flesh  and  blood 
before  his  eyes  could  scarcely 
have  felt  greater  surprise  or  been 
more  transported  with  delight 
than  Sholto.  The  impossible  had 
become  actual  What  was  once 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  was 
now  close  at  hand.  But  still  he 
dared  not  speak.  As  yet  he  could 
not  trust  his  senses  nor  his  reas6n. 
The  transition  was  too  amazing ; 
the  reality  was  too  brilliant. 

'  What  I  should  say  to  a  man 
who  loved  me' — so  Violet  went 


on  in  her  low  impressive  tone — 
'  if  he  was  poor  and  good,  would 
be  :  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
your  love  because  I  am  rich ;  let 
that  be  my  obstacle,  but  not 
yours." ' 

On  Violet's  lips  this  speech 
meant  only  '  If  you  love  Mildred, 
tell  her  so.'  In  Sholto's  ears  it 
said,  as  with  a  sigh  of  confession, 
*  You  love  me,  and  I  love  you.' 
He  was '  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
equal  delicacy  and  firmness  with 
which  she  had  made  her  meaning 
plain.  He  would  not  wait — not 
for  one  farther  word. 

'Violet!'  h6  cried,  going  to 
her  side,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  'you  know — you  must 
know — what  you  have  been  say- 
ing. When  I  first  saw  you  a 
little  child  in  the  garden,  I  loved 
you.  Year  after  year,  though  I 
have  seen  you  so  seldom,  your 
face  has  been  before  me.  I  know 
I  love  you  truly.  If  every  shil- 
ling you  possess  were  swept  away 
to-night  I  would  love  you  more 
than  I  do  now — more  fully  be- 
cauee  more  freely.  It  would  be 
strength  and  joy  and  life  to  feel 
that  you  needed  me  and  my  work 
to  make  you  happy.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  will  say  or  think, 
or  whether  you  will  be  angry; 
but  I  must  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  now.  I  love  you  for  your- 
self alone.  I  love  you  because  to 
me  you  are  the  image  of  all  good- 
ness and  sweetness  and  beauty. 
I  am  poor ;  and  if  you  had  not 
spoken  in  this  way  to-night,  you 
would  never  have  known  my  love 
for  you.  But  you  were  right  to 
say  it ;  you  were  right  to  despise 
your  riches,  just  as  I  despise  them. 
Violet  1 — life,  love,  and  joy  to  me, 
whatever  I  may  be  to  you — my 
heart  is  yours  while  it  beats  !' 

It  was  Violet's  turn  for  amaze- 
ment now.  Surprise  struck  her 
dumb.  She  did  not  withdraw 
her  hand  from  his,  though  it  flut- 
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tered  like  a  strugglisg  dove.  She 
was  totally  confounded  by  this 
bewildering  disclosure. 

Sholto  misunderstood  her  silence. 
He  knelt  beside  her,  and  poured 
into  her  ears  a  succession  of  sen- 
tences Tviiich,  like  strokes  from 
some  skilful  artist's  pencil,  deline- 
ated the  features  of  his  great  pas- 
sion with  marvellous  sureness  and 
swiftness. 

Trembling,  the  girl  listened  to 
the  strange  story.  She  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  lover's  hand  ;  his 
breath  was  on  her  cheek;  his 
every  accent  seemed  to  interpret 
to  her  more  and  more  of  a  mys- 
tery unknown  to  her  until  tliis 
breathless  moment.  And  now 
Nature  began  to  touch  her  frail 
and  innocent  breast  in  certain  of 
its  most  secret  and  delicate  strings. 
She  too— this  dying  girl — felt  an 
entrancing  languor,  strangely  min- 
gled with  a  vague  desire,  rise  like 
a  new  vitality  within  her.  Was 
she  to  be  recalled  to  life  from 
the  dusky  borders  of  the  grave 
by  this  wonder-working  Power] 
Here  was  the  Power  unknown, 
and  yet  akin  to  the  heart,  which 
seemed  as  at  a  magic  touch  to 
rise  from  death,  and  beat  as  it 
never  had  beaten  before.  Still 
Sholto  held  her  hand,  fluttering 
more  faintly  now,  as  if  the  strug- 
gling dove  were  growing  recon- 
ciled to  captivity.  Still  he  told 
her,  in  hot  words,  how  he  loved 
her,  and  besought  her  to  whisper 
back  if  she  loved  him.  And  this 
new  sensation,  fearful  and  joyful, 
kept  growing  and  rising  in  her 
breast,  until  it  seemed  as  if  her 
very  being  would  cease,  and  she 
would  expire  in  this  onset  of  new 
and  terrible  delight. 

At  last  she  surrendered  herself 
to  what  as  yet  she  hardly  knew  to 
be  love.  She  sank  back  on  her 
couch.  She  replied  to  all  he  had 
said  with  one  long,  low,  passion- 
ate   sigh,    which    collected    the 


whole  volume  of  her  emotion  and 
uttered  it  in  a  breath. 

It  was  the  first  exchange  of  the 
language  of  love  these  two  had 
ever  made.  Momentary  and  in- 
articulate, still  it  whispered  to 
him  of  tenderness  replying  to  ten- 
derness;  of  joy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  beloved;  of  Love 
itself  bom  on  this  instant  in  her 
breast,  and  announcing  its  own 
nativity  with  a  sigh  full  of  rap- 
ture, but  still  a  sigh.  Sholto 
said  no  more.  Speech  had  done 
its  duty.  Expressive  silence  must 
utter  what  no  words  could  convey. 
He  laid  his  hot  cheek  against  her 
hand,  and  surrendered  himseK  to 
bliss. 

For,  to  all  who  truly  love, 
Heaven  is  mercifuL  All  who 
know  true  love  shall  also  taste 
true  joy,  though  it  be  only  for 
such  space  as  it  takes  the  light- 
ning to  traverse  the  sky.  These 
lovers  were  ensphered  in  bliss  for 
a  moment  of  time,  rounded  by  a 
cloudless  Armament  of  delight 
that  hid  the  dull  vision  of  com- 
mon things.  All  realities  were 
forgotten.  Not  the  least  fleck  of 
recollection  of  what  had  been  or 
dread  of  what  must  be  hereafter 
troubled  that  serene  sky  of  peace. 
For  Violet  fact  had  ceased.  She 
forgot  her  illness  ;  she  forgot  Mil- 
dred ;  she  forgot  every  outward 
thing  except  her  lover  kneeling 
beside  her,  and  the  mysterious 
sentiment  he  had  kindled  in  her 
breast 

Yes  !  Heaven,  merciful  to  all 
who  truly  love,  did  not  foiget 
these  two.  There  at  least  was 
one  moment  of  happiness  for 
them.  One  moment  when  Fate 
on  golden  wings  carried  them 
above  the  world  into  this  pure 
ether,  where  there  is  neither  cloud 
nor  shadow,  but  joy  alone.  What 
are  spells  of  existence  like  these 
measured  by  our  poor  standards 
of  ^manac  or  dial,  of  rising  or 
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settiDg  simsl  In  the  region 
whither  these  happy  souls  had 
heen  borne  time  and  its  measure- 
ments are  not  known.  The  zone 
is  put  round  a  whole  universe  of 
sensation  between  a  few  tickings 
of  the  clock.  An  infinite  of  feeling 
is  trodden  in  a  few  seconds  of 
what  we  call  time. 

Then,  as  reality  broke  upon  her 
again,  with  a  low  cry  of  anguish, 
a  moan  such  as  a  wounded  animal 
gives  as  it  turns  despairing  and 
sees  its  doom,  so  Yiolet  cried, 

'  0  Sholto  !  0  Sholto  !  0  my 
darling  !  my  darhug  !  I  have  to 
die !  I  have  to  die  ? 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

A  NIGHT  OF  WEEPING. 

When  Mildred  returned  home 
that  evening,  she  saw  Yiolet  sit- 
ting upon  her  couch,  supporting 
herself  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  was  pressed  against  her  fore- 
head. There  was  a  strange  wild 
light  in  her  eyes ;  her  cheek  was 
crunson  ;  and  her  attitude  like 
that  of  one  in  a  trance.  Mildred 
flew  to  her  side. 

'  Darling  !'  she  cried,  removing 
the  hand  that  was  pressed  against 
her  brow,  *  how  excited  you  look ! 
Has  anything  happened  V 

*  Tell  me,  Mildred,'  Violet  said, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  sister, 
with  a  strange  composure,  as  if 
neither  her  entrance  nor  her  ques- 
tion had  the  least  broken  the. con- 
nection of  her  thoughts,  *  must  I 
die?' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  darling  V 
For  a  moment  Mildred  evaded  a 
question  which  she  dared  not 
answer. 

<Must  I  dier  Yiolet  asked 
again,  slowly  and  emphatically, 
with  her  luminous  eyes  piercing 
into  her  sister's  soul. 


'  My  darling  I  my  darling !' 
Mildred  cried,  caressing  her,  *  how 
can  I  tell  you  that  ?  The  doctor 
says  you  are  weak  and  ill,  but  he 
has  known  people  in  your  state 
go  on  for  a  long,  long  time.' 

'  But  they  die,'  Yiolet  answered, 
in  a  tone  which  struck  awe  into 
Mildred's  breast.  *  They  go  on 
for  a  time,  shorter  or  longer,  but 
always  sickly,  and  then  they  die ! 
They  wait  and  pine  and  moan 
and  hope  in  vain  for  health — 
even  for  a  month  of  health ;  but 
no ;  and  at  last  the  end  comes, 
and  they  die.  They  go  from  the 
skies  and  the  flowers,  and  from 
human  faces  and  from  joy  and 
delight,  out  into  the  lonely  dark- 
ness.' 

As  Yiolet  said  this  she  let  her 
head  sink  into  her  hands,  where 
she  buried  her  face.  There  was 
no  sound  of  a  sob,  no  tremor  of 
the  frame,  only  her  face  was  not 
seen.  Mildred  was  quite  horror- 
struck  by  this  outburst  of  feeling, 
for  Yiolet  had  lately  been  talking 
of  her  own  death  quietly  and 
even  cheerfully,  while  the  very 
mention  of  the  word  was  heart- 
breaking to  Mildred.  This  sud- 
den recoil  from  death  in  a  sufferer 
hitherto  angelic  in  her  resignation 
was  fearful  to  contemplate. 

Meanwhile    Yiolet,   with    her 
face  still  hidden,  repeated  slowly  , 
and  with  infinite  depth  of  expres- 
sion the  same  words  over   and 
over, 

'They. die  I  They  die!  They 
die !'       ^ 

While  Mildred,  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  was  stQl  watching 
her,  Yiolet  uncovered  her  face 
and  looked  up. 

'  0,  it  is  hard  !' 

'What  can  have  happened  1' 
Mildred  asked  piteously.  *You 
seemed  so  peaceful  and  happy  a 
few  hours  ago.' 

'  A  few  hours  ago  !'  Yiolet  re- 
peated, speaking  as  if  that  was 
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remote  indeed.  Then  in  a  more 
collected  voice,  and  in  a  tone  of 
most  sober  and  rational  conviction, 
she  said,  *  A  few  honrs  ago  I  had 
never  really  lived,  I  never  knew 
what  life  is  and  what  it  may  be 
until  to-night.  Peaceful !  happy  I 
Yes;  for  I  was  surrendeiing a  trea- 
sure whose  price  I  did  not  know.' 
'  Tou  have  been  reading  some 
book  that  has  upset  you,'  Mil- 
dred said,  bending  over  her.  '  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  reading 
some  strange  book.' 

*  A  strange  book !'  Violet  re- 
peated again,  with  a  sigh  which 
might  have  come  from  a  heart 
cleft  in  twain.  '  A  strange  book, 
Milly  ? '  Yes ;  with  such  language, 
such  thoughts,  such  pictures ! 
You  are  right.  I  have  been 
reading  a  strange  book.' 

This  she  uttered  in  a  mechani- 
cal way,  shaking  her  head,  her 
eyes  set  on  the  empty  air,  her 
thoughts  dealing  with  some  ab- 
sorbing matter.  As  for  Mildred, 
she  did  not  dare  to  speak ;  but  as 
she  watched  Violet's  face  she  saw 
the  delicate  features  and  the  re- 
mote eyes  change  their  expression, 
as  if  with  the  approach  of  a  re- 
solve which  gathered  all  the 
powers  of  her  being  together. 

*  Mildred  !'  she  called  out.  Her 
voice  rang  through  the  room  like 
a  clarion.  ^  I  will  not  die !  I  am 
going  to  live !  I  will  not — I  can- 
not leave  the  world  !'  Then  her 
voice  changed  into  a  tone  of  be- 
wildered supplication.  *  What  can 
they  do  for  me  ?  What  medicines 
can  they  give  mel  What  place 
can  they  send  me  tof  Then, 
pushing  back  her  mass  of  dark 
hair  from  her  forehead :  '  I  have 
only  one  life  to  live,  and  I  will 
not  lose  it.  Look  at  our  money  1 
we  can  do  anything.  We  can  buy 
anything.  0  Milly,  help  me — 
help  me  not  to  die  !' 

Poor  Mildred,  terrified  and  al- 
most broken-hearted,  thought  it 


best  to  acquiesce  in  her  sist^'s 
unaccountable  mood. 

'  I  will  help  you,  darling !'  she 
cried.  *  We  will  both  do  all  we 
can.  Who  knows ' — hope  flashed 
even  into  Mildred's  heart — *who 
knows?  you  may,  you  mayP 

*Send  for  Dr.  Jubilee!'  cried 
Violet,  struck  with  a  new  thought, 
and  stretching  out  her  hand 
abruptly.  '  Send.  I  must  speak 
with  him  plainly,  face  to  face.' 

<  To-morrow,  darling,  to-mor- 
row,' Mildred  said.  *  Not  to-night.' 

'To-night,'  repeated  Violet,  with 
irresistible  determination.  'This 
very  night!  Send  iox  him  at 
once,  and  let  me  be  with  him 
quite  alone.' 

Wondering  and  fearing,  Mildred 
obeyed.  Violet's  mood  was  alto- 
gether new ;  and  her  strange  ex- 
citement of  manner  was  not  at  all 
more  remarkable  than  her  deter- 
mination that  Dr.  Jubilee  should 
be  sent  for  at  once. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Dr.  Jubi- 
lee appeared,  and  was  shown 
into  the  room,  where,  by  MUdred's 
directions,  he  was  at  once  left 
alone  with  Violet.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  all  the  little  Doctor's 
whim  and  oddity  vanished  as  he 
sat  down  by  the  couch,  and  how 
his  rugged  face  grew  soft  with 
sympathy  as  he  took  the  girl's 
wasted  hand. 

'How  are  you  to-night,  my 
child  f  he  said  gently,  '  Are  you 
in  suffering  f 

'  Doctor !'  Violet  said,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  him  just  as  she  had  fixed 
them  on  Mildred,  'am  I  to  die f 
Tell  me  that.' 

'  Leave  yourself  in  God's  hands, 
my  dear,'  the  old  Doctor  said 
kindly,  'and  in  the  hands  of  your 
friends.     Ask  no  questions.' 

'  That  will  not  do.  Doctor  f  she 
answered,  with  a  firnmess  which 
amazed  the  physician.  'I  sent 
for  you  to  find  out.  You  must 
tell  me.    Am  I  to  die? 
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*My  dear  young  lady/  Dr.  Ju- 
bilee said,  remonstratiDg.  Then 
dropping  into  a  more  fatherly 
tone:  'My  poor  suffering  lamb! 
can  you  bear  to  be  told?' 

Violet  knew  all  when  he  said 
that.  6he  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  said,  with  a  little  gasp, 

'  I  can  bear  it.     I  must  know.' 

'God  is  going  to  take  you  to 
Himself,'  the  old  Doctor  said,  with 
infinite  tenderness  in  his  homely 
voice. 

*  I  cannot  live  T 

*  You  cannot  live.' 

When  he  had  said  this,  Violet 
let  her  face  sink  into  her  hands, 
just  as  she  had  done  with  Mildred, ' 
only  at  first  she  spoke  nothing. 
The  Doctor  looked  down  upon 
her  with  eyes  full  of  pity.  And 
it  was  a  stiange  sight,  the  country 
physician  in  his  homely  attire  gaz- 
ingat  the  sick  girl,  who£e  long  dark 
tresses  fell  doWn  like  a  veil,  halt' 
hiding  her  white  wasted  hands. 
At  last  a  low  moaning  voice,  per- 
fectly articulate  and  ^ught  with 
misery,  came  from  between  the 
thin  fingers : 

*  Why  does  God  kill  me  when 
I  am  so  young,  and  might  be  so 
happy  V 

The  Doctor  heard  the  voice,  and, 
scarcely  moving  a  muscle,  he  an- 
swered back  in  solemn  tones, 

*  Child— dear  child  !-^I  have 
often  asked  myself  that  very  ques- 
tion when  I  have  stood  beside 
sQch  as  you.  I  think  it  must  be 
because  He  loves  you  better  than 
those  He  leaves  behind.' 

Still  the  face  was  hidden,  and 
again  from  between  the  thin  fin- 
gers the  voice  came  from  the 
veiled  lips, 

*  It  cannot  be  love  !  To  cut 
me  down  like  a  flower  1  0  Dr. 
Jubilee,  you  don't  know  how 
happy  I  could  be  if  I  could  only 
live — only  live  and  love  I' 

'Buty  dear  child,'  the  Doctor 
said,  with  a  tremor  in  his  tone 


which  showed  how  far  his  logic 
was  from  satisfying  his  own  heart, 

*  it  is  a  troublesome  world — "  the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world  " 
— ah,  those  are  the  words  I  was 
trying  to  remember — truer  were 
never  spoken.  There  will  not  be 
many  more  beating  upon  you,'  he 
went  on,  with  artless  eloquence. 

*  Where  you  are  going  the  tem- 
pests are  all  over.  I  think  of  the 
lines  they  sometimes  sing  at  the 
church  yonder, 

**  Trouble  ceases 
On  that  tranquil  happy  shore." 

You  will  be  there  soon,  my  suffer- 
ing lamb,'  Dr.  Jubilee  said,  for- 
getting that  he  was  only  a  coun- 
try doctor,  and  his  patient  so  far 
above  him,  and  stooping  his  head, 
while  tears  ran  down  his  rough- 
ened cheeks.  *  You  will  very  soon 
be  there.  A  few  waves  more  will 
drive  you  into  calm  that  can 
never  be  broken.' 

But  again  the  hidden  voice  re- 
plied, 

'I  don't  want  it.  I  want  to 
live,  and  to  love.  0  life  and  love  ! 
Think  what  it  is  to  die  and  never 
to  have  known  either !' 

'  It  is  written,  my  little  child,' 
Dr.  Jubilee  said,  feeling  about,  as 
it  were,  for  some  word  to  comfort 
this  extreme  misery — '  it  is  written 
that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  the  things  which  God  has 
prepared — ' 

Again  the  hidden  voice  an- 
swered, 

*  Yes — it  is  written  /' 

He  saw  the  bowed  head  shak- 
ing slowly,  88  if  to  signify  that 
this  was  not  enough.  As  if  to 
say,  *  Yes,  written  on  an  old  leaf 
of  parchment,  while  mine  is  a 
living  beating  human  heart !' 

There  came  a  solemn  silence  in 
the  room,  and  Drl  Jubilee  stood 
regarding  his  patient  with  the 
same  pitying  eyes ;  and  she,  with 
her  bowed  face  still  hidden  in  her 
hands,  neither  moved  nor  uttered 
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a  soand.  At  last  she  lifted  up 
her  face ;  not  the  face  which  she 
had  hidden,  but  another,  an  older 
face,  a  face  whose  expression 
might  have  been  the  handiwork 
of  years  of  anguish. 

*  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  being 
so  candid,'  she  said,  in  a  voice  the 
composure  of  which  was  almost 
startling  with  this  look  of  agony. 
*  Will  it  be  very  long  I* 

*A  few  weeks — a  month  or 
two,'  he  replied.  *  We  can  say  no 
more.* 

*  Thank  you.     Good-night.' 
Dr.  JubUee  left  the  room  with 

an  aching  heart,  and  Mildred  stole 
in  softly. 

'Mildred,'  Violet  said,  m  the 
same  composed  voice,  'if  I  lie 
awake  to-night,  and  you  hear  me 
move,  or  sigh,  or  even  sob,  don't 
speak  to  me.  If  I  want  you  I 
can  call  you.  Only  let  me  be 
alone  in  silence  till  the  morning.' 

Awestruck  by  the  request,  and 
by  the  tone  of  solemn  authority 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  Mildred 
simply  promised  to  obey,  and 
scarcely  another  word  was  ex- 
changed between  the  sisters  that 
night.  Only  Mildred  wondered 
and  watched  with  agony  her  little 
Violet's  face,  so  white,  so  tense 
with  repressed  misery. 

The  light  was  lowered  in  the 
room  where  they  slept,  and  Mil- 
dred crept  into  her  bed.  Then 
she  heard  Violet's  sorrow  begin  to 
flow  out  in  an  unintermittiug 
stream.  Low  sobs,  low  moans, 
heart-broken  sighs  succeeded  each 
other  through  several  weary  hours. 
Mildred  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  at  her  darling*s  side, 
trying  to  comfort  her;  but  the 
memory  of  her  sister's  charge 
restraiDed  her,  and  she  lay  on, 
letting  her  own  tears  flow  in 
silent  sympathy  with  those  of  the 
dying  girl. 

How  slow  those  dark  hours 
dragged  by !  At  last,  clear  through 


the    deep    dark    midnight,   the 
church-clock  rang  out  Two. 

And  at  that  moment  Mildred 
noticed  that  Violet's  sobbing  was 
stilled.  Then  followed  one  or  two 
irrepressible  convulsive  ^ps  of 
grief^  like  those  of  a  child  that 
has  gone  to  sleep  crying.  Then 
even  these  were  hushed,  and  the 
room  grew  quite  stiU. 

Slowly  the  summer  dawn  stole 
in,,  and  the  furniture  began  to 
emerge  from  the  darkness,  and 
Violet  lay  on,  making  no  ^ound ; 
and  Mildred,  rejoiced  to  think 
that  the  weeping  girl  was  asleep 
at  last,  would  scarcely  draw  a 
deep  breath,  lest  that  blessed 
slumber  should  be  stirred.  And 
once  again  that  perpetual  wonder 
of  the  opening  day  was  repeated 
in  all  its  grandeur,  and  Nature, 
awaking  in  all  her  flowers  and 
streams  and  trees,  and  in  her  wide 
fields,  from  the  misty  sleep  of 
night,  put  on  her  garments  of  light 
with  singing.  The  birds  carolled 
out ;  the  early  butterflies  winnow- 
ed by  j  the  bees  hummed  on  their 
golden  way  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som; the  sun  had  risen  in  his 
majesty ;  and  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  glad. 

Then  Mildred  stole  softly  out 
of  bed  and  to  her  darling's  side, 
and  looked  upon  her  face.  Of  all 
the  anguish  of  the  night  before 
not  a  trace  was  left.  Peace,  deep 
peace,  was  fixed  on  the  fair  inno- 
cent features ;  and  the  bosom  rose 
and  fell  gently,  as  if  it  might  be 
to  the  action  of  some  happy  dream. 

As  she  ^azed,  Violet  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled  on  Mildred ;  and 
Mildred  saw  that  the  peace  in 
Violet's  face  was  in  her  eyes  also, 
and  in  her  heart. 

'I  have  been  sleeping,  dear,' 
the  sick  girl  said  gently.  '  And  I 
have  been  dreaming.  Mamma 
came  to  me — so  like!  Just  the 
hair  and  eyes  and  face  as  in  the 
picture.   I  had  been  crying  in  my 
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dieam,  and  she  came  and  put  out 
ber  band  and  wiped  my  eyes,  and 
I  beaid  her  say  as  she  did  it, 
"  Tbeie,  my  daughter !  that  is 
tbe  last  tear  you  will  ever  shed !'' ' 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

IX  WHICH   HECTOR   BADGER   SHOWS 
FIGHT. 

Mr.  Daniel  Euddock  quite  en- 
joyed his  little  holiday  in  licken- 
bam.  To  find  himself  once  more 
decoying  a  fellow  creature  into  a 
pecuniary  transaction  of  a  ruinous 
kind  was  such  a  reminder  of  his 
early  days  tbat  Daniel  declared 
several  times — w.ithout  reason  as- 
signed— that  he  felt  young  again. 
He  managed  Samuel  Badger  with 
great  judgment.  If  at  any  time 
the  transaction  should  be  made 
public,  who  could  blame  Daniel  1 
Daniel  had  letters  (every  one 
signed,  'Yours  affectionately,  Sam- 
uel Badger');  letters  long  and 
letters  short,  commanding  letters 
and  exhorting  letters,  private- and- 
confidential  letters,  and  friendly 
letters  ;  quite  a  pile.  Tbe  burden 
of  all  was, '  Sell  your  land  to  me.' 
And  Daniel  docketed  all  these 
letters,  and  laid  them  aside  care- 
fully against  the  stormy  day  wben 
Mrs;  Badger  would  discover  how 
fatally  her  simple  husband  bad 
been  duped.  It  must  be  remarked 
thaty  in  addition  to  the  desire  of 
making  money,  Daniel  had  an- 
other and  inner  thought  in  his 
mind,  which  was  a  powerful  in- 
ducement to  complete  his  design 
upon  Samuel  Badger.  If  he  got 
Samuel  and  Sally  into  his  power, 
he  would  have  a  fine  weapon 
against  them  in  case  Hector  should 
really  win  Lucy's  affections,  and 
Lucy  on  her  part  should  prove 
intractable,  and  run  counter  to  her 
parents'  will.     Daniel  knew  well 


enough  that  Beatrice  would  not 
approve  of  his  taking  Samuel  in, 
because  at  Middleborough  the 
affair  would  be  sure  to  get  out, 
and  people  would  pass  just  judg- 
ment on  Daniel  in  spite  of  all 
these  specious  letters.  But  Daniel 
knew  also  that  Beatrice  would 
warmly  applaud  him  for  getting 
the  Badgers  into  his  power,  so 
that  he  could  force  terms  with 
them  in  the  contingent  matri- 
monial difficulty.  Here,  then,  was 
Daniel's  position :  there  was  the 
present  diversion  of  entrapping 
Samuel  Badger,  which,  from  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view,  was  a 
pleasant  relaxation;  next,  there 
was  the  solid  fact  that  Daniel 
might  get  three  thousand  pounds 
for  a  bit  of  land  not  worth  one ; 
finally,  there  was  the  possibility 
that  for  value  received,  in  the  way 
of  reducing  Hector  and  Lucy  to 
obedience,  Daniel  might  return 
the  money,  or  part  thereof,  to 
Samuel,  and  retire  from  the  nego- 
tiation with  the  character  of  a 
straightforward  and  generous  man. 
Daniel  thought  over  these  things, 
and  chuckled  in  jsecret  so  often 
that  he  ybtj  nearly  made  his 
cough  chronic. 

As  for  poor  Samuel  Badger,  he 
had  not  spent  such  a  month  in  all 
his  life.  He  had  to  get  his  money 
ready,  and  to  peruse  all  sorts  of 
documents,  and  make  all  kinds  of 
preparations  in  absolute  secrecy. 
He  was  never  easy  in  his  mind 
for  ten  minutes  together.  The 
dread  of  being  discovered  by  his 
wife  hung  over  him  perpetually, 
like  a  thunder-cloud  over  a  land- 
scape. But  Samuel  supported 
himself  with  visions  of  the  great 
fortime  he  would  make;  and  in 
his  more  exalted  moods  he  burst 
out  into  peals  of  laughter,  enliven- 
ing his  mind  with  the  retrospect 
of  Sally's  long  years  of  despotism 
and  economy ;  and  at  the  end  of 
all  there   was  he,   the   despised 
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Samuel,  figured  as  the  foriane- 
maker  of  the  family,  like  a  statue 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue. 

For  all  that,  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  a  sinking  heart  that 
Samuel  hurried,  down-stairs  to 
Daniel  on  the  great  closing  day  of 
the  negotiation.  The  cheque  for 
three  thousand  pounds,  payahle 
to  the  order  of  Daniel  Ruddock, 
Esq.,  was  carefully  buttoned  up 
in  his  breast-pocket;  he  having 
written  it  secretly  in  his  bedroom, 
with  trembling  fingers.  Some- 
how, just  now  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity stole  into  his  heart,  and  he 
would  have  withdrawn  if  he 
could.     But  it  was  too  late. 

'  It  is  done  now,  Daniel  1' 

As  he  passed  the  cheque  over 
the  table  he  said  this  like  a  man 
who  has  committed  himself  irre- 
vocably. 

'  Yes,  Samuel,*  Daniel  replied, 
with  a  scarcely  hidden  sneer, 
^it  is  done  now,  and  can't  be 
undone.  Eemember  this'  —  he 
pointed  to  the  packet  of  Samuel's 
silly  letters— ^*  it  has  been  your 
doing,  not  mine !' 

'  Yes,  it  has  been  my  doing,' 
Samuel  faintly  answered.  His 
heart  seemed  to  turn  to  lead  in 
his  breast.  Daniel's  face  was 
killing.  From  that  moment  poor 
Samuel  knew  he  was  a  ruined 
man. 

Daniel  Badger  walked  home 
master  of  the  position.  Now  at 
any  moment  he  could  coerce 
Samuel  Badger,  drive  Hector  from 
his  door ;  and  even  the  awful 
battery  of  Sally  Badger's  tongue 
could  not  open  fire  upon  him. 
He  smiled,  and  chatted  to  him- 
self as  gaily  as  if  he  had  been 
walking  with  a  facetious  friend, 
and  his  shoulders  touched  his 
ears,  as  he  hugged  himself  for  his 
cleverness. 

*  0,  my  fine  fellow  !* — this  was 
Hector  —  *  1  have  you  in  my 
clutches  now  !     I  can  insult  you. 


I  can  call  you  every  name  I  please. 
I  can  lash  your  calf  s  hide  through 
and  through.  And  you  dare  not 
complain.  I  can  say  to  you, 
shaking  my  fist  in  your  flat  face, 
*'  Bepeat  one  word,  make  one 
complaint  to  any  living  creature, 
and  I  will  press  your  father  to 
ruin  !  That  is,  I  will  hold  him  to 
a  ruinous  bargain  which  he  urged 
me  to  make  !  But  if  you  let  me 
stamp  upon  you,  and  crush  you, 
and  vilify  you  as  man  never  be- 
fore was  stamped  on  and  crushed 
and  vilified  by  man,  why,  then  I 
may  consider  your  father's  folly, 
and  allow  him  his  money  back — 
in  part,  at  least,  in  part !" ' 

For,  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Daniel  feared  the  scandal  that 
would  arise  in  Middleborough  if 
the  story  of  the  purchase  were 
told.  But  as  a  whip  for  Hector, 
as  a  gag  for  Sally,  nay,  as  a  means 
of  getting  for  himself  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  generous  dealer,  who 
would  not  bold  a  poor  man  to 
a  disadvantageous  bargain,  this 
three  thousand  pounds  was  a  god> 
send  to  Daniel. 

While  the  cheque  was  still  un- 
cashed.  Fate  gave  him  both  op- 
portunity and  motive  for  insulting 
Hector.  When  he  arrived  at 
home,  Beatrice  met  him,  and  her 
handsome  brow  was  unusually 
contracted. 

*  Daniel,'  she  said,  *  I  an/  fori- 
ous.' 

'  Furious  !'  exclaimed  Daniel  ; 
'  with  whom  ]' 

*  With  Lucy.' 

*  What  has  Lucy  been  doing  V 
Daniel  asked,  his  own  eye  kind- 
ling.    *  Has  she  been  wi^ — ^ 

'  I  called  with  her  atSir  John's, 
Bob  was  in.  Everything  fell  out 
as  I  could  have  wished.  But 
Lucy  was  so  rude  to  Bob,  so 
satirical,  so  ill-natured,  that  the 
poor  fellow  quite  felt  it,  I  am. 
sure.  As  for  Sir  John — well,  yon 
know  how   gentlemanly  he  is  ^ 
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but  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  con- 
tain himselfl' 

In  justice '  to  Lucy,  it  ought  to 
he  said  that  her  mother,  who 
was  heartily  yexed,  greatly  over- 
coloured  her  narrative. 

*  That  is  not  all/  Beatrice  con- 
tinued ;  '  the  most  provoking 
thing  was  that  just  as  we  were 
entering  Sir  John's  door,  who 
should  pass  but  Hector!  /saw 
Lucy  and  himself  exchange  looks. 
Daniel !'  Beatrice  exclaimed,  in 
irresistible  impatience  and  anger, 
*it  was  the  sight  of  him  that 
made  her  so  rude  to  Bob!  I 
saw  the  look  he  gave  !  0, 1  am 
irritated  beyond  cdl  bearing  !' 

Kow  just  when  Beatrice  uttered 
this  word  who  should  pass  in 
front  of  the  house  but  unlucky 
Hector  Badger !  Even  at  this 
supreme  moment,  had  the  young 
man  but  turned  his  head  the 
other  way  he  might  have  passed 
unobserved ;  but  he  was  a  lover, 
and  he  cast  one  shy  glance  up  at 
the  window.  Beatrice  recognised 
the  face,  and  her  wrath  boiled 
over. 

*  See  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  There 
the  fellow  goes  again  !  0  Daniel, 
give  it  to  him  now  !' 

Daniel  heard  no  more.  As 
£ast  as  his  by  no  means  nimble 
feet  would  carry  him  he  made 
his  way  to  the  front-door,  and 
out,  upon  the  road,  forgetting  his 
hat  in  his  fury. 

Hector  was  a  swift  walker,  and 
had  already  got  some  distance 
ahead;  so  Daniel,  panting  and 
puffing,  had  to  run  along  the 
road,  a  rare  figure,  but  happily 
the  spot  was  unfrequented.  •  At 
last  Daniel  got^  as  he  hoped, 
within  hearing,  and  stopped. 

'  Ass  1  ass  !  ass  !'  he  roared  in 
frantic  rage. 

It  might  as  well  have  been  the 
most  dulcet  and  complimentary 
substantive,  for  Hector  heard  no- 
thing  and   walked  serenely  on. 


Daniel,  to  make  up  for  the  ground 
thus  lost,  had  to  run  several 
paces  more. 

*  Booby  !  booby !  booby  I'  he 
roared,  hoping,  by  a  change  in 
the  epithet,  to  catch  Hectors  ear. 
But  this,  too^  was  in  vain,  for 
unconsciously  and  more  rapidly 
Hector  held  on  his  way. 

Daniel  had  to  make  a  third 
race  for  it,  and  he  was  almost  ex- 
hausted when  he  stopped  the  last 
time. 

'  Jackass  !  jackass !  jaek — ass  1' 
he  shouted. 

The  splitting  of  the  substantive 
did  the  work,  and  Hector,  catch- 
ing a  sound,  though  not  the  true 
one,  pulled  up  and  turned  round* 
Seeing  Daniel  Euddock  without 
his  hat,  ejaculating  and  gesticulat- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he 
came  to  the  only  conclusion  that 
was  possible.  He  thought  some 
terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred, 
and  ran  back. 

*  Mr.  Ruddock  !  Mr.  Ruddock ! 
has  anything  happened?  Is  the 
house  on  fire  V 

It  was  an  unfortunate  question. 
Daniel  at  once  concluded  that 
Hector  was  laughing  at  him,  and 
if  his  madness  of  anger  could 
grow  hotter,  it  did  so. 

'  Sneak !  scamp  I  peeper !'  he 
cried,  taking  breath  for  each 
epithet  as  he  discharged  it  at  the 
astounded  Hector.  '  0  you  great 
ugly  goose  !  you  shambling  stut- 
tering beetlehead !' 

•Mr.  Ruddock!'  Hector  ex- 
claimed. 

What  fine  actors  are  we  all 
in  those  junctures  of  life  when 
we  are  profoundly  moved  !  As- 
tonishment could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  face  and  voice,  not 
by  the  most  accomplished  player, 
as  Hector  presented  it  now. 

*  Mr.  Ruddock  !'  roared  Daniel. 
*  How  dare  you  Mr.  Ruddock  me  1 
Miss  Ruddock,  you  mean.  It  is 
Miss  Ruddock  you   are  looking 
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after.  O,  iriiat  a  fine  chance  for 
a  man's  daughter  !  a  great  addle- 
headed  tomfool !  What  a  pretty 
son-in-law  to  stick  his  legs  under 
a  man's  table,  a  lumpy  looby  like 
you!' 

Hector  saw  the  •whole  tragedy 
at  a  glance.  He  had  been  dis- 
covered.  Appearances  indicated 
that  there  would  be,  as  Hector 
mentally  prophesied,  *  a  most  aw- 
ful row.'  And  so  this  poor  studi- 
ous lad,  unversed  in  life,  and 
sorely  troubled  in  conscience,  was 
unable  to  make  any  reply  to 
Daniel.  He  stood  the  image  of 
fear  and  guilt,  reddening  under 
Daniel's  coarse  volleys  of  abuse, 
and  showing  such  obvious  trepi- 
dation that  the  bully  was  encour- 
aged to  storm  on  more  fiercely. 

*You  have  the  impudence  to 
think  of  my  daughter,  you  penni- 
less upstart  1  Why,  your  father 
is  called  the  biggest  fool  in  the 
town !  and  your  mother  never 
wears  a  decent  gown  I  Marry  my 
daughter,  indeed !' 

At  this  last  sally  a  change 
passed  over  Hector's  face,  which 
Daniel  did  not  the  least  notice ; 
and,  as  Hector  still  made  no  an- 
swer, Daniel  grew  fairly  trans- 
ported with  fury,  and  rushed 
rapidly  on  to  the  sequel  of  the 
incident. 

*  Ever  since  I  knew  you  I  called 
you  dolt  and  blockhead,'  he  con- 
tinued; *and  now  you  Btand 
staring  at  me  as  if  your  tongue 
was  tied.  I  tell  you,  never  come 
to  my  house  again,  never  cross 
my  door,  never  look  at  my  daugh- 
ter, you  great  saucer- eyed  noodle  ! 
Promise  me  !' 

Hector  said  not  a  word. 

*  Promise  me !'  Daniel  cried, 
mad  with  fury. 

Hector  still  kept  silence. 

'  Promise  me  !'  Daniel's  harsh 
cracked  voice  rose  to  a  shriek; 
and,  with  his  bare  head  and  out- 
stretched hands,  he  was  a  picture 


indeed.    Ko ;  even  the  third  time 
Hector  would  not  answer. 

*0,  you  won't,  won't  you?' 
Daniel  cried,  in  the  same  frenzied 
alto.  *  Then  take  that — and  take 
that — and  take  tkaty  you  flat-fiaced 
fool !' 

These  words  were  accompanied 
by  two  vicious  and  pretty  severe 
blows  right  upon  Hector^s  face  ; 
and,  though  Daniel  was  feeble 
with  passion,  and,  besides,  so 
diminutive  that  he  had  almost  to 
leap  in  the  air  to  deliver  the  stroke, 
the  blows  made  Hector's  face,  even, 
its  redness,  throw  out  a  deeper 
red,  and  one  which  promised  to 
be  pretty  permanent. 

Worms  will  turn  at  last,  and 
Hector  had  borne  enough.  With, 
sudden  fear  Daniel  saw  the  youn^ 
man's  face  grow,  not  only  rwi,  but 
furious  too.  Hector  rushed  at 
him,  and,  before  Daniel  could 
utter  a  word,  his  son-in-law  non- 
elect  was  holding  him  in  the  air 
with  what  seemed  the  grasp  of  a 
giant. 

At  the  side  of  the  road  there 
was  a  low  wall,  some  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  beyond  this  wall, 
washing  its  foundations,  a  dirty 
brook  lazily  wound  its  way 
through  the  field.  In  a  moment 
Daniel  found  that  Hector  had 
perched  him  on  the  top  of  this 
wall,  and,  shaking  him  smartly 
all  the  time,  was  signifying  that 
the  next  proceeding  would  be  to 
tumble  him  over  into  the  muddy 
ditch. 

'There!'  Hector  said,  gasping 
with  passion.  *  I  won't  call  you 
names,  for  I  leave  that  to  men  of 
your  own  stamp.  And  I  won't 
strike  you,  because  you  are  old 
and  feeble,  and  because — ' 

He  was  going  to  say, '  Because 
you  are  Lucy'afatlier.^ 

This,  however,  he  had  sense  to 
suppress,  and  he  went  on  : 

*But  if  you  don't' — shake — 
*  tell  me  you  are ' — shake — *  sorry 
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for  what  you  have  said* — shake 
— *ril  roll  you  over  into  the 
ditch' 

Here  followed  three  shakes,  so 
sharp  that  DanieFs  teeth  knocked 
against  each  other. 

'  Hector !'  Daniel  said,  scarcely 
believing  that  this  blusterous 
young  giant  could  be  Hector 
Badger,  'Hector!  let  me  down, 
air ! — this  instant,  sir  I' 

'  If  another  syllable  passes  your 
lips  before  you  say  **  I  am  sorry," ' 
roared  Hector,  with  blazing  eyes 
and  quivering  frame, '  one  single 
syllable,  I'll  roll  you  into  the 
ditch.' 

Daniel  was  going  to  cry,  '  This 
instant,  sir !'  once  more,  but  as  he 
made  his  mouth  for  the  word  he 
felt  Hector  preparing  to  shoot  him 
down.  Matters  were  serious,  and 
Daniel  knew  it ;  so  he  said  nothing, 
but  sat  shaking  and  being  shaken 
on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

*Say  you  are  sorry,'  Hector 
cried  again.  *  Quick  !  or  in  you 
go.     Once  !  twice  1  thr —  ? 

'  I  am  sorry,'  Daniel  called  out 
in  great  haste,  for  he  felt  himself 
going. 

•  Then  get  down,'  Hector  cried 
scornfully ;  and  whisking  him  off 
the  wall,  the  young  man  turned 
away  and  walked  off,  as  if  Daniel 
deserved  no  further  notice. 

He  left  Daniel  standing  bare- 
headed and  transfixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  old  ras- 
cal's fury  was  effectually  cooled ; 
and,  without  knowing  it,  he  was 
exploring  a  district  of  human 
nature  of  which  he  knew  little. 
Header,  you  who  love  to  know 
your  species,  ponder  what  I  tell 
you.  Hector  Badger  had  not  les- 
sened his  chance  of  Lucy's  hand 
by  this  humiliation  of  her  father, 
our  worthy  Daniel  Euddock. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

CROSS  JUDGMENTS  ON  HECTOR 
BADGER. 

To  a  part  of  this  story,  which 
ought  to  be  written  in  delicate 
detail,  a  few  words  only  must  be 
given.  Time  and  space  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  conduct  of 
Mildred  Walsingham  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture — which  in  justice  to 
her  ought  to  be  told  in  a  separate 
novelette — must,  to  her  detriment, 
be  narrated  in  sentences,  not  chap- 
ters. 

Conscious  that  she  was  an  heir- 
ess, and  so  a  species  of  princess ; 
led,  moreover,  to  believe  by  Vio- 
let that  Sholto,  on  account  of  her 
great  fortune,  would  never  make 
an  advance  to  her ;  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  interview  between 
Sholto  and  Violet,  which  the  sick 
girl  carefully  concealed,  Mildred 
did  actually  in  the  most  becoming 
way  signify  to  Sholto  that  he  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  her. 
Her  behaviour  was  free  from  the 
faintest  indelicacy;   but  Sholto, 
full  of  other  thoughts,  treated  her 
with    palpable    neglect.      Proud 
Mildred  was   incensed.     Eugene 
Ruddock,  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity, and  who  in  fact  was 
continually  making  opportunities, 
crept  a  little  nearer  to  his  Golden 
Girl  at  this  time.     Do  not,  dear 
ladies,   find  fault   with   Mildred 
because,  in  your  eyes,  Eugene  may 
be  contemptible.     Remember  he 
was  a  specious  fellow,  good-look- 
ing, accomplished,  and  agreeable, 
while  Mildred  had  not  the  advan- 
tage which  you  enjoy  of  study- 
ing his  character  by  the  help  of 
the  story-teller.    However  she  be 
judged,  the  fact  remains.     Mil- 
dred was  affronted  by  Sholto's  be- 
haviour ;  and  Eugene,  who  never 
affronted  anybody,  seemed  almost 
desirable    by   contrast  with  the 
neglectful,  unconscious,  and  some- 
what rough  Dr.  Alexander.   . 
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There  is  a  famous  history 
(whicli  has  existed  for  many  gener- 
ations, and  has  been  attentively 
studied  by  several  million  of 
young  students)  which  sets  forth 
how,  as  an  aged  lady  was  driving 
a  pig  home  one  evening,  she  came 
to  a  stile.  The  pig  raised  a  diffi- 
culty about  getting  over,  and  the 
old  lady,  &iling  to  make  the 
animal  see  reason,  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  universe  in  various  de- 
tachments.- But  the  dog  would 
not  bite  the  pig,  the  stick  would 
not  beat  the  dog,  the  fire  would 
not  bum  the  stick,  the  water 
would  not  quench  the  fire,  so 
that  the  old  lady  declared,  with 
much  plausibility,  that  she  could 
not  get  home  that  night  Sud- 
denly one  agent  began  to  work, 
and  all  the  rest  followed,  like 
links  in  a  chain.  Water,  fire, 
stick,  dog,  and  pig  each  acted  its 
part;  and  the  narrative  closes 
with  an  agreeably  suggested  pic- 
ture of  the  old  lady  and  the  pig 
at  one'  mind,  going  up  the  cottage- 
garden  punctually  at  the  hour  of 
tea-time. 

In  a  similar  manner  this  novel 
has  taken  a  sudden  turn  which 
will  rapidly  lead  to  its  conclusion. 
Here  are  a  number  of  people  want- 
ing  to  marry,  or  wanted  to  many. 
They  are  widely  separated  by  age, 
station,  and  intention;  but  the 
attentive  reader  will  find  that  a 
solitary  event  set  them  all  in 
motion;  and  that  event  was  the 
insane  purchase  of  those  Ticken- 
ham  fields,  into  which  wily  Daniel 
Euddock  led  silly  Samuel  Badger. 
For  if  Samuel  and  Sally  had  not 
been  in  Daniel's  power,  Daniel 
would  not  have  burst  upon  Hec- 
tor with  this  explosion  of  fury. 
Having  so  exploded,  and  having 
been  ignominiously  punished  by 
Hector,  Daniel  returned  home 
raging,  without  his  hat,  and  carry- 
ing a  most  visible  memorandum  of 


the  wall  upon  his  coat-taib.  Bea- 
trice inquired  what  had  happened. 
Concealment  was  scarcely  possible, 
even  had  Daniel  desired  it ;  and 
in  a  few  snarling  sentences  he 
described  the  indignity  he  had 
been  forced  to  endure.  Beatrice 
Euddock  was  a  politic  woman, 
but  she  could  be  angry  upon  oc- 
casion; and  upon  hearing  the 
story  she  became  as  furious  as 
her  husband.  But  though  on 
malice  she  was  bent,  Beatrice  had 
a  prudent  mind;  and  before  she 
settled  to  have  a  downright  quar- 
rel with  the  Badgers,  she  asked 
herself  how  a  rupture  would  affect 
Eugene's  rising  hopes  of  ^(ildred. 
She  decided  that  a  quarrel  would 
rather  further  Eugene's  ends ;  for 
the  case  being  so  gross,  Beatrice 
judged  that  Mildred  would  pro- 
bably declare  against  the  Badgers. 
Then  the  game  would  be  in  Eu- 
gene's hands  indeed.  Eeasoning 
in  this  way,  and  full  of  genuine 
resentment  upon  her  husband's 
account,  Beatrice  walked  over  to 
Sally  Badger. 

SaUy  received  her  with  that 
aspect  of  armed  truce  which  was 
usual  in  their  interviews  j  but 
Beatrice  treated  Sally  with  open 
asperity.  This  behaviour  Sally 
could  not  at  first  understand,  for 
quiet  Hector  had  said  nothing 
about  his  morning's  exploit.  When 
Beatrice  Euddock,  who  had  a 
severe  kind  of  elocution  when 
she  chose,  said  in  a  stem  voice, 
'As  for  your  son  setting  my 
husband  on  a  wall,  it  is  the  most 
outrageous  thing  I  ever  heard  of,' 
Sally  was  perfectly  bewildered. 
She  rapidly  conned  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case  in  this  fashion: 
first,  that  her  ears  had  deceived 
her;  second,  that  Beatrice  had 
gone  out  of  her  senses;  third, 
that  she — Sally — was  herself  mad, 
and  the  victim  of  an  auricular 
hallucination. 

'  Set  Daniel  up  on  a  wall  T  cried 
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Sally,  hovering  T)etween  these  try- 
ing supposition^.  'On  a  wcUlj 
Beatrice  r 

'  Then  you  have  heard  nothing/ 
Mrs.  Haddock  said.  'Your  son 
dared  not  tell  you.' 

So  Mrs.  Euddock  described 
what  had  happened,  not,  how- 
ever, mentioning  Lucy.  Sally 
listened  vnth  growing  relief  as 
the  madhouse  hypothesis  began  to 
recede ;  and  she  quickly  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Euddock  was  leaving 
blank  spaces  in  her  story,  which 
spaces  the  shrewd  Sally  filled  up 
with  love  and  Lucy,  and  so  she 
gradually  saw  the  truth  of  the 
affair.  And  now,  having  the  pic- 
ture full  and  clear  before  her 
mind's  eye,  and  being  incensed  by 
Mrs.  Euddocks  high  and  mighty 
air,  Sally  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair,  and  burst  out  into  a 
p^  of  laughter. 

'It  is  wrong  of  me,'  she  ad- 
mitted, with  an  exasperating  ap- 
pearance of  enjoyment;  'but  really, 
Beatrice,  when  I  think  of  Daniel 
stuck — stuck  on  the  top  of  that 
wall,  and  of  Hector  lifting  him, 
and  of  the  kicking  and  scuffling 
there  must  have  been,  I  cannot 
help  laughing,  not  for  anything 
you  could  give  me  I' 

'  It  was  insolent  intolerable 
treatment  T  Beatrice  exclaimed. 
*  Vulgar,  brutal,  ruffianly !' 

'It  is  not  like  Hector,'  Sally 
said  reflectively.  '  I  wonder  he 
dared.' 

'  I  could  not  have  believed  he 
would  have  showed  such  im- 
pudence,' said  Daniel  Euddock's 
wife. 

'  I  could  not  have  believed  he 
would  have  shown  such  pluck,! 
Bald  Hector  Badger's  mother. 

*  Pluck,  Sally!'  cried  Beatrice. 
'  I  say  impudence  I' 

'Impudence,  Beatrice!'  retorted 
Sally.     *  I  say  pluck  f 

'  Since  you  treat  the  matter  so,' 
cried  Beatrice,  now  furious,  '  I 


shall  ask  Daniel  to  prosecute  your 
son  for  assault.' 

'  If  you  do,'  replied  Sally  Bad- 
ger the  fearless,  '  both  sides  will 
have  to  be  heard.  Perhaps  your 
husband's  story  will  not  seem  so 
fine  when  Hector's  is  told.' 

'  My  husband  has  a  character,' 
Beatrice  said  proudly. 

'  He  had  a  character,'  Sally  re- 
torted scornfully, '  when  you  mar- 
ried him,  Beatrice,  and  a  very 
bad  character  it  was.  I  remem- 
ber another  story  of  his  being 
assaulted,'  continued  Sally,  with 
flashing  eyes.  '  You  were  told  of 
it  before  you  married  him.  How 
he  went,  with  one  of  his  wretched 
bailifliS,  to  a  poor  man's  house, 
and  stripped  the  room  in  which 
the  wife  was  lying  on  her  death- 
bed, and  how  the  husband  took 
Daniel  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  kicked  him  down-stairs  into 
the  street.  Character  indeed ! 
Daniel's  character!  A  character 
he  has  been  trying  to  run  away 
from  ever  since  he  married  you !' 

Beatrice  Euddock  had  a  certain 
sense  of  dignity,  and  she  did  not 
choose  to  expose  herself  to  any 
such  sarcasms  as  these,  for  she 
well  knew  that  her  husband  was 
a  good  target  for  scorn.  She 
haughtily  withdrew;  and  Sally 
bade  her  good-bye,  preserving  her 
defiant  posture  to  the  last. 

But  however  Beatrice  might 
compose  her  outward  demeanour, 
there  was  a  whirlwind  in  her 
breast,  and  when  she  encountered 
Major  Sanctuary,  a  few  paces 
from  Sally's  door,  she  told  him 
the  whole  story  with  every  accen- 
tuation of  malice  which  her  ex- 
citement suggested.  The  Major, 
who  had  for  some  time  suspected 
that  Eugene  was  looking  after 
Mildred,  listened  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction.  His  prognostication 
of  the  eflect  of  this  quarrel  upon 
Mildred  was  diflerent  &om  that 
of  Beatrice,  for  he  surmised  that  a 
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rnptare  with  the  Badgers  would 
surely  strain  the  relations  between 
the  Kuddocks  and  the  Grolden 
Girls.  Here  he  saw  his  own  ad- 
vantage; but  it  was  no  part  of 
his  game  to  smooth  the  ruffled 
lady  before  him. 

'Gross  conduct,  ma*am;  could 
not  be  grosser!  Set  your  hus- 
band on  the  top  of  a  wall^  ehl 
Daniel  Euddock,  Esq.,  J.  P. !  A 
high  wall  I  Xow,  was  it  six  feet 
highl  seven  feet  high?  Have 
you  any  figures,  ma'am  V 

'  It  ws^  high  enough  to  be  most 
awkward,'  Beatrice  said  sulkily. 

'  And  it  toae  a  wall !'  rejoined 
the  Major.  *  That  is  the  grand 
point,  which  cannot  be  upset.  It 
was  a  walL  Fancy  a  borough 
magistrate  set  up  on  a  wall,  just 
like — just  like — *  the  Major  stam- 
mered, not  being  strong  in  similes. 
Then  a  bright  thought  struck 
him.  '  Of  course,  ma'am,  I  re- 
member now.  It  is  exactly  like 
Humpty  Dumpty !' 

This  ingenious  comparison  by 
no  means  soothed  Beatrice,  who 
went  her  way  not  at  all  relieved 
by  her  confidential  outburst, 
while  the  Major  hurried  home  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him. 
He  was  dying  of  fear  least  any 
one  should  tell  this  magnificent 
story  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke  before 
he  arrived. 

To  a  pictorial  imagination  like 
the  Major's,  the  incident  was 
most  suggestive.  He  appalled 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  by  a  narrative 
of  a  fistic  contest,  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  prize-ring  ; 
and  he  described  the  damage  done 
to  Hector's  face  as  minutely  as  if 
he  had  sponged  the  place  himself. 
The  incident  of  the  wall  he  re- 
served for  climax,  and  prepared 
for  it  with  such  rhetorical  skill, 
that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  fully  ex- 
pected to  hear  that  Daniel  had 
tumbled  over  and  broken  both 
legs    and    arms.       Indeed^    the 


Major  was  most  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit that  Mr.  Ruddock  went  home 
uninjured^ 

'  He  was  not  hurt,  then  V  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  said,  when  at  last 
this    fact   had   been   elucidated. 

*  Xo  real  injury  was  done  f 

*No  external  injury,  ma'am,' 
the  Major  said,  with  great  em- 
{)hasis,  '  beyond  that  we  must 
not  go.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  what,'  the 
Major  cried,  after  a  diort  pause. 

*  Now  is  the  day !  now  is  the 
hour!  Give  one  of  your  snug 
little  dinners.  Ask  those  Rud- 
docks. Plaster  the  father's  sore 
skin!  Let  the  son  meet  my 
daughter,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
word  the  thing  is  done !' 

'  Major,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  re- 
plied gravely,  '  on  that  point  we 
must  have  some  serious  conversa- 
tion.* 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

IN  WHICH  MAJOR  SANCTUARY 
•  DROPS  HIS  MASK. 

So  the  serious  conversation 
began. 

^  Major,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
— *  my  dear  friend,  let  me  say' — 
she  interposed  this  clause  with 
unusual  softness  in  her  voice — *  I 
am  going  to  speak  to  you  with 
the  greatest  freedom.' 

The  Major  started  in  his  chair. 

^  My  dear  ma'am,'  he  said,  '  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it.  There  is 
nothing  pleases  me  so  much  as 
when  an  old  friend  like  yourself 
speaks  to  me  with  the  greatest 
freedom.' 

In  spite  of  this  handsome 
speech,  the  Major  looked  unlike 
a  man  who  anticipates  an  enjoy- 
ment. He  reddened,  he  stam- 
mered, he  shifted  in  his  chair; 
for  the  Major  suspected  what  was 
coming. 

'I  have  a  great  affection  for 
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yoQT  dangbier  Victoria,'  said  the 
old  lady,  opening  with  a  formality 
which  instantly  thawed  into  af- 
fection ; '  and — dear  girl ! — she  is 
really  fond  of  me.' 

'  To  me,  ma'am,'  the  Major  re- 
marked, looking  exquisitely  un- 
easy, '  nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  pleasing.' 

*•  Of  course  she  confides  in  me,' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  continued.  '  She 
tells  me  all  about  her  feelings, 
and  her  hopes,  and  the  state  of 
her  affections.' 

'My  acquaintance  with  your 
charming  sex,'  the  Major  said, 
with  gallantry,  '  is  not  so  exten- 
sive or  so  intimate  as  it  might 
have  been.  Left  a  widower 
80  long,  I  have  not  had  those 
opportunities  of  extending  my 
feminine  acquaintance  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  married  men.  Still, 
ma'am,  I  think  I  know  enough 
to  be  pretty  sure  that  women  who 
are  friends  do  confide  to  each 
other  a  good  deal  about  their  feel- 
ings and  their  hopes,  and  espe- 
cially about  the  state  of  their 
affections.' 

'  Now,  my  friend,'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke said,  continuing  her  dis- 
courpe  without  regard  to  this  last 
remark,  which  was>delivered  with 
an  air  of  jocosity  under  difficulties, 
*  Victoria  simply  detests  Eugene 
Euddock.' 

*Now,  ma'am — now,  my  dear 
&iend,'  the  Major  answered,  Tais- 
ing  his  hand,  as  it  were,  to  wave 
the  supposition  off,  *  consider  what 
language  you  are  using.  '^  De- 
tests" is  strong — "detests"  is 
very  strong ;  in  fact,  ma'am/  the 
Major  continued,  in  a  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  sort 
of  way,  *  "  detests  "  is  almost  the 
strongest  word  in  the  language.' 

'  Victoria  simply  detests  Eugene 
Buddock,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  re- 
I)eated,  with  the  utmost  inflexi- 
bility ;  *  and  so  do  L' 

*  Then,  ma'am,  you  have  been 
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agreeing  together,  I  suppose,'  the 
Major  remarked,  with  irritation — 
'  encouraging  each  other.' 

'Eugene  Haddock,'  said  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  with  a  curl  of  her 
handsome  lip,  'is  as  paltry  in 
mind  as  he  is  finical  in  body. 
Vain,  selfish,  not  vigorous  enough 
for  vice — ' 

'  Now,  ma'am,'  the  Major  cried, 
raising  his  hand  again;  'now, 
ma  am — 

*  Not  vigorous  enough  for  vice,' 
repeated  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with 
a  stately  scorn  of  her  friend's 
prudery.  'And  underneath  his 
fine  surface  he  is  vulgar — ^wretch- 
edly vulgar.' 

*The  very  expression  Victoria 
used  to  me  this  morning  !'  ex- 
claimed the  Major.  *  Why,  ma'am, 
you  have  been  putting  words  into 
the  giri's  mouth !' 

*  I  honour  Victoria,'  said  Mrs. 
Marmaduke, '  because  she  will  not 
sell  herself  for  a  carriage  and 
horses  and  a  fine  house  and  two 
or  three  thousand  a  year.  She 
says  she  would  rather  go  out  as  a* 
governess,  dear  girl !' 

'  My  dear  ma'am,'  the  Major 
answered,  'do  please  remember 
Victoria  has  nothing  to  offer  a 
husband.' 

'  Nothing  to  offer  a  husband !' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  repeated,  catch- 
ing the  Major  up  before  he  could 
add  another  word.  'I  thought 
offerings  came  from  the  husband's 
side.  Nothing  to  offer !  Has  she 
not  an  ancient  name  V 

Before  he  knew  it,  the  Major 
was  betrayed  into  a  nod  at  this, 
for  he  was  proud  of  his  family. 

'  Has  she  not  a  character  soft- 
ened and  refined  by  high  lineage 
and  honourable  blood  V 

The  argument  was  going  dead 
against  him  ;  but,  for  his  life,  the 
Major  could  not  help  nodding 
again. 

'  Has  she  not,  what  is  better 
still,'  the  old  lady  went  on — and 
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her  magnificent  voice  grew  ricli 
with  feeling — '  a  pore  girl's  heart, 
a  woman's  life,  a  nature  unspotted 
from  the  world  1  her  hope,  her 
future  1  all  she  is,  and  all  she 
shall  he?  Believe  me,  Major, 
if  Victoria  says  the  price  of  all 
that  is  above  rabies,  I  honour  her 
for  having  the  courage  to  say  so. 
If  she  says  she  will  never  sell 
herself,  but  that  she  will  give 
herself  and  all  she  is  to  the  man 
of  her  heart,  and  to  him  only, 
then  I,  for  one,  cry,  with  all  my 
soul,  God  bless  the  girl !' 

'My  dear  ma'am,'  the  Major 
said,  with  symptoms  of  alarm, 
'  all  this,  you  know,  is  the  sort 
of  talk  that  ought  to  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  where  one  is 
not  expected  to  reply.  Talked  of 
on  a  sofa,  in  a  drawing-room  con- 
versation, sentiments  of  this  kind 
are  unmanageable.  Where  are  we, 
ma'am — where  shall  we  be — ^if 
this  sort  of  thing  gets  a  footing 
in  our  drawing-rooms  V 

'Major,  Major,'  Mrs.  Marma« 
duke  continued,  with  deepening 
gravity  and  pathos,  '  nineteen 
years  ago  you  took  this  girl  to  be 
baptised,  and  then  you  used  the 
most  solemn  words  a  parent  can, 
and  asked  and  vowed  that  she 
might  be  kept  from  the  snares  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  Now  that  God  has  spared 
her  to  you  all  these  years,  and 
when  her  nature  is  just  unfolding 
into  womanhood,  will  you  hold 
her  up  and  sell  her  to  the  world, 
and  perhaps  to  the  devil,  for  a 
few  thousand  pounds  V 

'Now,  my  dear  ma'am/  the 
Major  said,  growing  more  restive 
at  every  sentence  the  old  lady 
uttered,  *  this,  you  know,  is  sim- 
ply pulpit  language.  It  is  utterly 
unfit  for  the  drawing-room.  In 
church,  ma'am,  it  would  be  very 
suitable ;  but,  ma'am,  the  pulpit 
in  the  drawing-room,  even  when 
occupied  by  an  elegant  preacher 


like  yourself — ^here  the  Major 
failed  signally  in  an  attempt  to 
be  jocular — 'is,  in  fact,  ma'am, 
a  most  puzzling  and  irritating 
innovation.' 

'Major,  Major,'  the  old  lady 
replied,  '  it  is  not  the  pulpit,  but 
the  truth,  that  is  troublesome.' 

And  the  Major  made  no  reply. 

'Now,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  con- 
tinued, with,  for  the  first  time, 
something  of  a  satiric  dryness  in 
her  tone, '  you  are  a  man  of  large 
fortune.  Why  not  see  your 
daughter  happy  in  your  own  life- 
time] Why  not  make  her  an 
allowance  ?  Why  not  let  her  and 
her  cousin  be  happy  together? 
They  can  never  come  to  want 
with  your  ample  means.' 

*  1  object  to  cousins  manying,' 
the  Major  said  doggedly. 

'  Second  cousins,'  was  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke's  dry  comment. 

*  Besides,  ma'am,  I  do  not  choose 
to  chp  my  income  at  my  time  of 
nfe,  or  to  cut  down  my  luxuries.' 

'  At  your  time  of  life,'  replied 
LIrs.  Marmaduke,  'the  greatest 
luxury  of  all  will  be  to  see  your 
daughter  happily  and  honourably 
married.  Don't  tie  her  to  a  man 
she  hates  and  despises,  and  so 
put  her  for  life  in  that  most  awful 
position  for  a  feeling  woman  where 
she  is  constantly  tempted  to  hate 
her  marriage  vow.  We  know 
what  follows — and  that  not  al- 
ways with  the  worst  of  us.  Divide 
your  superfluous  income — divide 
your  superfluous  income,  I  say; 
but  never  sell  your  daughter  !' 

All  this  time  Major  Sanctuary 
had  been  fidgeting  in  his  chair, 
muttering  to  himself,  taming  red 
and  white,  and  giving  many  oat- 
ward  signs  of  mental  disturbance. 
Ho  did  not  speak,  but  looked  his 
friend  in  the  face  with  something 
of  the  air  of  a  dumb  being,  strug- 
gling with  emotion  which  can 
find  no  outlet. 

*  Dividey  our  superfluous  income. 
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Major !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  repeat- 
ed lier  words  with  an  almost  im- 
pereeptlble  smile  on  her  lip.  '  Lop 
off  your  luxuries.  Never  sell  your 
daughter !' 

*  My  friend  !  My  dear  ma'am ! 
My  old  friend  !*  the  Major  called 
out,  breaking  into  confession  all 
at  once;  'I  am  a  hypocrite,  an 
impostor,  a  humbug,  a  most  miser- 
able sham!  I  am  not  a  rich 
man;  I  am  poor — wretchedly  poor. 
Cards,  clubs,  cabs,  horses !  Why, 
it  has  all  been  lies,  ma'am,  every 
word  of  it !  I  live  in  two  paltry 
attic  rooms  near  Lincoln's  Inn. 
I  never  get  into  a  cab,  and  very 
seldom  into  a  Hbus.  I  stint  my- 
self in  food.  I  have  not  bought 
a  bottle  of  wine  these  ten  years. 
Why,  Victoria's  education  and 
board  and  dress  have  swallowed 
up  three  parts  of  my  income.  If 
I  had  lived  like  a  gentleman,  she, 
poor  gid,  could  never  have  been 
brought  up  like  a  lady.  Either 
of  us  must  pinch,  and  I  thought 
I  could  manage  better  than  she. 
I  know  I  am  a  selfish  man — God 
forgive  me! — and  you  know  it; 
but  Victoria  has  been  my  idol, 
and  everything  I  could  give  up  I 
have  given  for  her  these  many 
years.  And  after  it  all  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  her  when  I  die, 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her 
starving,  or  living  on  others. 
Divide  my  income  !  I  have  none 
to  divide  !  Lop  off  my  luxuries ! 
I  did  that  fifteen  years  9%q — luxu- 
ries,  comforts,  yes,  and  absolute 
necessaries  too.  Why,  I  am  in 
debt  now,  and  God  only  knows 
how  I  am  to  pay.  I  am  an  un- 
real miserable  old  man.  I  de- 
ceived you  forty  years  ago,  and 
my  sin  has  found  me  out.  I  am 
stricken  and  heart-broken! — 
stricken  and  heart-broken.' 

Undoubtedly  the  Major's 
strength  and  spirits  had  abated 
of  late.  It  was  unlike  him  to 
give  way  so  utterly;  quite  unlike 


him  to  cover  his  face  and  try  to 
hide  the  auguish  with  which  his 
whole  frame  was  quivering.  He 
had  never  yet  penetrated  the 
noble  nature  of  his  friend. 

Sobbing  herself,  with  tears  run- 
ning freely  down  her  venerable 
cheeks,  the  old  lady  knelt  beside 
him  and  laid  his  shaking  head 
against  her  breast,  comforting  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

*  There,  Harry,  there  I'    Since 
.  girihood  she  had  never  called  him 

by  this  name.  *  Cry,  dear,  cry ;  it 
will  do  you  good  !' 

So  the  two  silver  heads  met; 
she  bending  over  him  whispering 
consolation,  and  he  still  over- 
whelmed with  the  outburst  of 
shame  and  grief  that  had  been 
pent  up  so,  long. 

'Let  me  go  now,'  the  Major 
said  at  last,  trying  to  disengage 
himself.  'I  cannot  be  what  I 
was  once,  or  this  would  never 
have  happened.     Let  me  go !' 

*  If  you  are  in  debt — if  Victoria 
is  dependent  on  you — ^if  you  have 
little  means  or  none — where  will 
you  go  ?    What  can  you  do  f 

For  answer  the  Major  shook 
his  head  despondingly. 

*  Harry,'  the  old  lady  said,  *I 
have  been  living  in  the  past 
lately.  Old  days  and  old  scenes 
have  been  floating  before  my  brain 
like  pictures;  bits  of  landscape, 
faces,  houses,  rooms — all  have 
been  coming  and  going  like  frag- 
ments of  a  vivid  dream.  And 
amidst  the  succession  of  memo- 
ries one  particular  scene  has  come 
and  gone  and  come  again,  until 
the  whole  of  it  is  restored,  just 
like  a  faded  painting.  We  were 
at  a  little  evening-party  together 
— I  remember  it  so  well! — the 
supper  was  scanty,  and  there  were 
hardly  lights  enough  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to  see  each  other.  It 
was  summer  and  the  windows 
were  open — dear,  dear,  how  the 
whole  is  tjefore  me ! — ^the  dusky 
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air,  and  the  dim  forms  and  faces ! 

Some  one  sat  down  to  the  piano 

and  sang  "  Annie  Laurie/'   I  hear 

the  song  just  as  it  floated  through 

the  room : 

*'And  for  bonnie  Annie  Lanrie 
I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee." 

Harry,  our  hearts  were  full  of 
youth  and  affection;  and  I  re- 
member how  our  eyes  met,  and 
each  of  us  knew  that  the  other 
was  taking  up  the  words  of  the 
song  and  singing  them  in  the 
language  of  love.  Do  you  re- 
member V 

Major  Sanctuary  signified  by  a 
dejected  shake  of  his  head  that 
he  remembered  it  well. 

*You  walked  home  with  me 
that  night,  and  you  told  me  you 
loved  me ;  and  we  promised  that 
whatever  else  might  befall  us  our 
hearts  should  never  be  divided. 
How  young  we  were !  How  little 
we  knew !' 

The  old  lady  stopped.  She 
could  barely  control  her  voice, 
and  her  eyes  were  brimming  over 
with  tears,  but  by  a  great  effort  she 
maintained  her  outward  composure. 

*You  did  not  know  me/  the 
Major  said,  raising  his  head  and 
flxing  his  eyes  upon  her,  with  a 
serious  expression  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  in  his  face  before.  *  I 
was  not  what  I  seemed.  I  loved 
the  world,  not  you,  all  the  time. 
I  loved  ease,  and  comfort,  and 
companions,  and  society.  I  could 
not  face  poverty.  I  see  myself 
now,  and  despise  myself  j  but  it 
is  too  late — forty  years  too  late  T 

'I  enjoy  thinUng  of  the  old 
days,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  mur- 
mured, with  a  smile  sparkling  in 
her  tears.  ^  EecoUection  used  to 
be  like  a  scald,  but  it  is  pleasant 
now.' 

*  Yes,  I  could  not  face  poverty,' 
the  Major  repeated,  pursuing  his 
thought  in  the  same  dejected  way. 
*And  now  it  is  too  late — forty 
years  too  late !' 


'Those  were  happy,  happy 
days,'  murmured  the  old  liidy, 
pursuing  her  thought.  *  0,  they 
were  golden  days !' 

*  Let  me  go  now,'  the  Major 
said,  lising.  'I  must  leave  you 
to-morrow.  I  cannot  thank  you 
as  I  ought  for  your  kindness  to 
Victoria  and  mysel£  But  it  shall, 
be  remembered — it  shall  be  re- 
membered while  I  live,  and  my 
dear  girl  will  never  forget  you.' 

He  stood  up,  the  image  of  a 
broken  man.  Of  all  his  airs  and 
his  swagger  and  his  loquacity,  not 
a  trace  was  left.  Gray,  tremulous, 
with  pale  cheeks  and  downcast 
eyes,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
identified  with  the  Major  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Quidnuncs  Club, 
who  stepped  into  this  history  with 
so  elastic  a  tread. 

'Where  will  you  gof  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  asked,  drying  her 
eyes.  '  Where  will  your  home  be  %* 

'  That,'  he  answered  in  a  scarce- 
ly audible  voice,  *I  can  hardly 
say.     We  must  see.' 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

'  Sit  down,'  she  said.  *  Let  us 
talk  for  five  minutes  more.' 

Five  minutes — ten  minutes — 
twenty  minutes  they  must  have 
talked,  and  not  finished  then  ; 
for,  nearly  half  an  hour  later,  as 
Victoria  was  sitting  in  the  library 
by  herself,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
the  door  fly  open,  and  so  remain, 
nothing  immediately  following  the 
event.  Her  surprise  became 
amazement  when  she  saw  her 
father  enter  the  room  in  a  most 
excited  and  fantastic  style,  skip- 
ping and  leading  his  hostess  by 
the  hand.  The  old  lady  was  rosy 
and  somewhat  flustered ;  but  she 
managed,  without  dancing  her- 
self, to  accommodate  her  motions 
to  the  Major's  eccentric  evolu- 
tions. The  whole  apparition  was 
so  unusual,  and  was,  by  a  peculiar 
expression  on  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
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fjftce,  so  plainly  declared  not  to  be 
mere  borleeqae,  that  Victoria, 
standing  np,  coidd  only  ejaculate, 

•  Papa  r 

For  then,  marking  his  face  more 
closely,  she  saw  that  he  was 
laughing  and  crying  together,  and 
said  no  more. 

'  See  here,  Victoria !'  the  Major 
cried,  stopping  before  her,  with 
the  old  lady's  hand  still  clasped 
in  his.  '  I  have  to  preseht  a  lady 
to  you.  A  lady  you  have  never 
known ;  nor  I,  as  I  live  I  nor  I, 
till  this  minute.  Congratulate 
your  mother,  Victoria;  congratu- 
late your  future  mother !' 

The  girl  turned  white  and  red 
at  the  same  instant :  the  sweetest 
white  and  sweetest  red,  the  tints 
of  youth  and  innocence.  Then, 
with  a  charming  readiness  and 
grace,  she  advanced  to  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  holding  out  both 
hands. 

*  This  is  news,  indeed !'  she 
said.  *  Unexpected  —  delightful 
news  to  me!  I  am  to  be  con- 
gratulated, not  you.' 

*•  She  wants  to  make  you  happy,' 
the  impetuous  Major  cried.  *  She 
is  determined  that  you  are  to 
marry  the  lad  you  love  !* 

Victoria  never  heard  a  word  of 
this.  Thinking  that  she  had  gone 
through  the  formal  part  of  the 
ceremony,  she  now  let  her  feelings 
guide  her,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  the  old  lady's  breast  in  the 
most  artless  and  caressing  way. 

'  It  makes  me  so  happy,'  she 
sighed,  *  so  very  happy,  my  dear, 
dear  own  mamma !' 

It  was  a  picture  to  see  the  girl, 
bound  by  no  tie  of  blood,  affiliat- 
ing berself  by  the  finer  thread 
of  sympathy  and  gratitude  with 
the  old  lady  she  had  loved  so 
long.    Mrs.  Marmaduke  had  often 


dreamed  of  a  daughter  of  her  own 
blood ;  and  she  felt  that  a  daugh- 
ter was  given  to  her  now  of  closer 
affinity  than  even  descent  can 
impart.  It  wa&  hard  for  her,  as 
she  stroked  Victoria's  fair  young 
head,  to  express  her  feelings ;  but 
she  struggled  valiantly  and  did 
not  break  down. 

And  so  the  two  stood,  embracing 
each  other,  as  happy  at  that  mo- 
ment as  ever  passion  or  ambition 
made  human  hearts,  and  with 
happiness  which  could  bring  no 
after  sorrow.  And  the  Major 
looked  on  with  something  of  the 
spruce  vivacity  of  the  great  Major 
Sanctuary  of  the  Quidnuncs  Club. 

'  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance,' he  cried  'It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstance 
that  ever  occurred  in  a  life/t^  of 
most  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Talk  of  your  Arabian  Nights  !  A 
story  like  this  beats  'em  all  hol- 
low I  A  thousand  and  one  nights  ! 
This  ought  to  be  related  on  night 
one  thousand  and  two !' 

But  while  he  thus  tried  to 
rattle  on  in  his  old  style  his  true 
feelings  became  too  strong  for 
him.  Major  Sanctuary  of  the 
Quidnuncs  Club  again  faded  out, 
and  there  emerged  the  reality  of 
a  gray  trembling  old  man,  who 
spoke  brokenly : . 

'  Victoria,  my  dearest  girl,  all 
your  perplexities  are  over.  Don't 
thank  me,  don't  thank  me ! 
Thank  your  mother — the  best 
woman  that  ever  drew  breath  !' 

Then  he  made  a  long  pause. 
Becollections  of  the  past  seemed 
to  come  over  him.  His  excited 
gaiety  died  down,  and  he  said 
solemnly  to  his  daughter, 

*How  good  she  is  you  will 
never  know.  /  dare  not  tell  you, 
and  she  herself  never  will !' 


{To  U  conHwued,) 
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Just  as  the  Holybead-bound 
railway  traveller  is  leaving  the 
Trent  Valley,  and  for  the  last 
time  has  crossed  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  upper  river,  there 
appears  southwards,  through  the 
carriage  windows,  a  miniature 
chain  of  hills,  fern-covered  and 
open  for  the  most  part,  hut  occa- 
sionally bearing  patches  of  beech 
and  pine.  The  little  hills  are  the 
northern  boundary  of  a  great 
coal-field.  Cross  the  river  by  the 
weather-beaten  trestle-bridge  and 
climb  up  through  the  fern  ;  lying 
below  to  the  south  is  a  moor- 
land panorama — miles  of  breezy, 
heather-clad  downs  stretching  out 
in  the  sunshine  till  their  identity 
is  lost  in  the  hazy  English  distance. 
Tints  varying  from  deep  purple  to 
silver-green,  with  eccentric  patches 
of  golden  brown  and  fawn  colour, 
predominate  on  the  slopes ;  the 
crests  are  here  and  there  dotted 
with  tall  black-plumed  cedars. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  sombre  groves 
of  bronze-green  pine  and  park- 
like enclosures  with  shady  beeches ; 
almost  everywhere  the  graceful 
silver  birch  is  airing  its  feathery 
leaves  in  the  breeze.  There  are 
no  habitations,  no  ploughed  fields, 
no  green  hedgerows;  it  is  a 
'beautiful  desert'  of  intermingled 
cedar,  birch,  heather,  and  br^icken. 
Only  certain  threads  of  sullen 
vapour,  drawn  as  with  a  painter's 
pencil  across  the  southern  horizon, 
suggest  the  dominion  of  utilita- 
rian man. 

But  we  must  approach  the  an- 
cient hunting  kingdom  of  Can- 
nock Chase  by  its  entrance-gates, 
some  miles  further  north-west, 
nearer  to  the  old  county  town  of 


Stafford,  low-lying  in  rich  river 
deposit  of  the  Sowe  Valley.  It 
is  at  this  end  that  wa  may  look 
for  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Chase 
— the  bteezy  wildness,  the  rich 
colouring,  and  pleasing  variety  of 
scene  which  distinguish  this  Mid- 
land moorland  from  others  of  its 
class.  Once  fairly  amongst  the 
heather,  the  eye  is  charmed  in  one 
direction  by  wooded  slopes  and 
intervening  glimpses  of  the  rich 
fertile  lands  of  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire  to  the  north-east,  and 
in  another  by  long  ranges  of 
variously-tinted  moorland,  un- 
broken except  by  sparsely-dotted 
oak  and  cedar.  A  multitude  of 
little  water-worn  hills  occupy  the 
foreground,  and  a  broad,  winding, 
gravelly  road  bends  amongst  them 
on  its  way  to  the  Trent  Valley 
and  distant  London.  The  smaller 
and  nearer  hills  have  more  defi- 
nite outlines,  and  are  verdant  with 
fine  wiry  mountain  grass  and 
silvery  ling  ;  the  more  distant  are 
bronzed  and  heather-covered,  and 
the  nearer  southward  they  stretch 
the  longer  and  rougher  they  grow, 
finally  merging  themselves  into 
the  wild  moorlands  filling  up  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  county, 
and  where  the  collieries  and  min- 
ing villages  are  thick  and  abund- 
ant. The  little  gracefully-rounded 
hills  are  characteristic  of  the 
Chase  ;  they  have  each  their  tuft 
of  wild  stark  cedars,  with  shelving 
foliage,  standing  clear  and  distinct 
against  the  sky.  As  we  climb 
them,  the  surrounding  woodland, 
where  every  variety  of  conifera, 
from  the  deepest  pine  to  the  deli- 
cate-tufted larch,  mingles  with 
oak,  elm,    and    feathery   beech. 
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opens  to  show  stretches  of  glim- 
mering water.  The  short  slip- 
pery hill  grass  is  almost  hidden 
in  deep  rich,  moss  and  ling ;  nii- 
nnte  springs  trickle  from  gravelly 
hollows  in  the  side,  and  join  their 
waters  in  the  plashing  little  rivu- 
let running  round  the  hase.  On 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  tallest 
we  may  rest  under  the  boughs  of 
the  old  copper-stemmed  cedar, 
and  inhale  the  fragrance  borne 
from  the  neighbouring  pine  woods. 
In  the  valley  looking  towards  the 
west  crawls  the  little  oozy  river 
Sowe,  with  ill-defined  boundaries, 
and  exhibiting  a  curious  tendency 
to  intrude  into  the  rich  pastures 
alongside ;  the  valley  was  once  a 
marshy  lake,  but  not  too  unsuited 
for  timid  prehistoric  man,  whose 
bones  lie  hidden  in  the  peat. 
Ci-gU  likewise  those  of  the  pri- 
meval ox  and  deer.  Eisinglike  a 
tumulus  of  vapour  on  the  western 
horizon  is  the  Wrekin,  dear  to 
the  sight  of  our  Shropshire  friends, 
and,  still  fainter  to  discern,  the 
rugged  Silurian  chain  that  hints 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Welsh 
marches.  Our  eastern  background 
is  the  wide-stretching  moorland, 
preluded  by  certain  cool  green 
vaUeys  of  oak  and  birch.  In 
early  summer  waving  green  fern 
and  unblossom6d  heather  combine 
to  deceive  our  eyes  with  a  view  of 
distant  pastures;  later  summer 
intersperses  delicate  pinkish  tints 
with  the  fawn  and  pale  green  of 
the  slopes;  but  it  remains  for 
autumn,  that  'season  of  mists 
and  mellow  fruitfulness,'  to  take 
up  the  brush  and  paint  them  with 
all  the  gorgeous  purple  bloom  of 
the  fully-blossomed  heather.  Kor 
do  the  seasons  of  winter  and  early 
spring,  gloomy  in  other  surround- 
ings, lack  colour  and  variety  on 
the  CShase ;  for  the  dying  and  dead 
bracken  and  the  ever-fresh  moun- 
tain grass  unite  in  chequering  the 
hillsides   with  green  and  russet 


browns.  At  all  times  of  the  year 
this  little  Midland  moorland  is 
full  of  colour  and  variety,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  one  or 
two  brilliant  days  vouchsafed 
us  ini  December  and  January  do 
not  find  the  Chase  in  one  of  its 
most  charming  garbs.  Through 
the  diaphanous  mists  of  a  hot 
August  day,  however,  the  dis- 
tances recede  into  a  fairy  veil — 
the  hills  and  sharply-limbed 
cedars,  the  hanging  woods  and 
silver  birch  colonies,  form  a  mirage 
scene. 

The  Chase  is  the  first  high  land 
with  which  the  even  plain  of  cen- 
tral Staffordshire  is  broken  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  hillocks — for 
they  are  but  miniature  copies  of 
the  larger  order  of  earthy  piles — 
are  sufficiently  elevated  to  spread 
out,  like  a  semicircle,  a  charming 
view  of  the  flat  green  pasture 
country  below.  The  popular  view 
of  Staffordshire,  as  a  tract  of 
country  quite  handed  over  to  the 
dominion  of  Vulcan,  and  possessed 
of  a  soil  impregnated  with  coal  and 
gritty  slag,  is  quickly  dispersed. 
The  home  of  grimy  industry,  the 
locality  of  the  colliery  and  circum- 
devastating  blast-furnace,  is  not  in 
the  range  of  our  present  view. 
Instead,  we  have  miles  of  lovely 
wooded  plain,  golden  cornfields, 
and  open  country.  Where,  then, 
do  the  vast  industries  of  the  iron 
country  lie  ?  Did  the  Chase  hills 
stand  as  high  as  their  distant 
neighbour  the  Wrekin,  we  should 
trace  northwards  (beyond  the 
long  woody  ridge  which  limits  a 
more  distant  view)  one  of  these 
grimy  seats  of  toil — the  sullen 
Potteries.  In  the  midst  of  many 
square  miles  of  this  cinder-strewn 
countiy  dwell  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  at  the  oppressive 
glaze  oven  or  in  colliery  and  mine. 
But  the  proper,  veritable  *  Black 
Country '  is  far  to  the  south,  and 
fertile  Worcestershire  may  claim 
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a  share  in  the  prosperous  district, 
where  the  flaring  hlast-furnaces 
light  up  the  night  as  with  beacons, 
and  mighty  ramparts  of  vitreous 
slag  and  waste  '  coal- bat '  oppress 
the  existence  of  vegetable  life. 
But  as  yet  the  breezy  picturesque 
section  of  Staffordshire  which  we 
have  entered  upon  presents  no  such 
gloomy  features  as  these.  The  air 
is  fresh  and  sweet  on  the  hill-tops, 
down  in  the  quiet  little  valleys  the 
outlines  of  dark  green  and  purple 
hillside  stand  sharply  against  the 
warm  blue  sky,  and  the  many  swift 
little  water- courses  trickle  along 
with  an  occasional  merry  plash. 

*  Here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on 
high, 
And  wakes    the  morning,  from  whose 
silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops   and   hills    seem   bur- 
nished gold.* 

There  is  a  rustle  amongst  the 
fern,  and  a  dozen  small  brown 
rabbits  '  skelter '  towards  their 
homes  in  the  sandbanks.  An  in- 
termittent Hicking'  is  kept  up 
by  scores  of  lively  grasshoppers 
amongst  the  heather,  and  the 
scrubby  whin- bush  or  'bilberry' 
shrub  is  all  astir  with  insect  life. 
This  same  bilberry  shrub  finds  a 
successful  domicile  on  the  Chase. 
The  bright  little  evergreen  with 
rich  purple  berries  creeps  in  all 
directions  amongst  the  taller 
heath,  but  the  feathered  game 
find  out  its  fruit,  and  reap  a  plen- 
tiful harvest  Few  representa- 
tives of  the  snaky  tribes  are  exist- 
ent on  the  Chase,  but  sometimes 
the  common  snake  {natrix  iorqua- 
tor)  and  rarely  the  viper  can  be 
met  with.  The /auna  are  mainly 
of  the  furry  races — the  prolific 
rabbit  and  gay  brown  hare.  In 
the  woods  the  squirrel  jumps 
amongst  his  favourite  branches, 
and  timid  herds  of  the  common 
deer  browse  on  the  swards.     The 


territorial  owners  of  the  Chase  in 
past  days  were  mighty  huuters, 
and  many  of  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives so  far  keep  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  ancestors  as  to 
cherish  and  protect  the  sources  of 
sport.  The  large  game-parks  of 
the  Chase,  preserved  by  the 
Paget,  Anson,  and  Wolseley 
families,  are  amongst  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  the  district. 
We  may  walk  through  one  yonder, 
formed,  on  the  broad  slope  of  the 
Chase,  and  stretching  down  al- 
most to  the  narrow  waters  of  the 
Trent.  Peep  into  the  keeper's 
garden,  and  see  the  many  trophies 
of  prowess  nailed  on  the  walls — 
dread  omens  for  the  hawk,  kite, 
weasel,  and  other  members  of  the 
rapacious  dwellers  in  the  woods. 
Further  on  we  may  stop  under 
the  group  of  flowering  limes,  lis- 
ten to  the  continuous  hum  of  the 
bees  at  work  high  up  in  the 
fragrant  foliage,  and  note  the 
graceful  succession  of  trout-pools 
ascending  to  the  higher  lands 
above.  A  single  splashing  stream 
of  pure  moorland  water,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  science, 
has  been  made  to  form  these 
quiet  homes  for  trout  and  perch, 
and  in  lapse  of  years  Nature  her- 
self has  set  them  in  frames  of 
waving  alder  and  birch.  Innu- 
merable smaller  feeders  flowing 
in  from  the  surroundiug  Chase 
allow  the  troutlets  to  obey  their 
natural  instincts,  and  to  ascend 
into  fresher  and  higher  water  for 
spawning -ground.  Still  higher 
up  the  park  are  instances  of  arti- 
ficial landscape  on  a  remarkably 
large  scale.  Here  is  a  winding 
carriage-path  gradually  descending 
through  miniature  woods.  Stand- 
ing on  the  summit,  we  can  over- 
look a  natural  basin  of  singular 
beauty,  filled  with  every  species 
of  pine  and  birch,  and  watered  by 
a  leaping  torrent.  Down  the 
winding  path  many  years  gone 
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hjf  a  certain  Prmcess  rode  in  state 
with  her  royal  friends;  in  later 
days  admiring  spectators  witness- 
ed the  gallant  Dragoon  Guards  of 
the  same  royal  lady  file  merrily 
down  the  self-same  path,  eager 
for  pretended  battle  on  the  open 
Chase.  Crossing  through  the 
beech  woods,  so  that  we  may  look 
down  on  the  little  village  of  Wol- 
seley  lying  in  the  hollow  below, 
we  emerge  into  the  open  moors, 
and  gain  a  full  view  of  the  wild 
and  distant  Chase  stretching  to- 
wards the  south. 

The  lai^gest  of  the  richly- stocked 
game-parks,  however,  lies  further 
eastward.  On  the  highest  ground 
of  Cannock  Chase,  and  overlook- 
ing the  borders  of  the  county,  is 
Beaudesert,  rich  within  itself  of 
woody  scenery,  but  surrounded  by 
miles  of  wild  and  very  lonely 
chase.  In  the  thick  woods  of 
pine,  beech,  and  scrubby  oak 
haunt  the  red  deer,  threatening 
to  the  unprotected  wanderer.  The 
covers  swarm  with  feathered  and 
furred  game.  The  quaint  old  red- 
brick house,  the  Staffordshire 
home  of  the  Marquises  of  Angle- 
sey, is  not  unpicturesque  amongst 
the  varied  surroundings  of  its 
'beautiful  desert.'  A  few  miles 
southward  over  the  open  moorland 
and  we  begin  to  experience  isolat- 
ed new  coal  'sinkings,'  the  out- 
posts of  that  steadily-advancing 
tide  of  coal  industry  which  has 
started  in  this  direction  from  the 
south.  Autumn  is  the  season 
when  the  long  ranges  of  this  open 
moorland  present  most  colour  and 
variety.  The  rich  purple  bell- 
heather  and  the  ordinary  pink 
heath  flourish  equally  along  with 
the  bracken  and  bilberry  shrub. 
The  foliage  to  be  met  with  here 
consists  of  occasional  groves  of  a 
dark  rough-stemmed  oak,  or  gaunt 
assemblages  of  silver  birch,  for 
the  latter  will  flourish  where  few 
other  trees  are  to  be  seen. 


Strangely  enough,  the  shining 
white-stemmed  birches,  which  in- 
dividually possess  every  grace  that 
a  glistening  silvery  bark  and  tre- 
mulous pale-green  leaves  can  lend, 
look  shrivelled  and  colourless  when 
grouped  in  masses  and  alone.  They 
want  the  strong  relief  afforded  by 
the  companion  foliage  of  darker 
hue.  The  whinberry  is  the  favour 
ite  undergrowth  of  the  oak-groves 
Besides  forming  food  for  the  resi- 
dent game,  the  luscious  little 
berries,  clouded  with  a  bloom  as 
delicate  as  that  on  the  famed 
Hambro'  grape,  are  gathered  by 
<  bilberry- pickers,'  and  sold  in 
large  quantities  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  neighbouring  towns.  Oc- 
casionally light  wicker  cargoes  of 
them  find  their  way  to  the  more 
distant  markets  of  Manchester 
and  London.  Curiously  enough, 
the  blackberry  bush  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  object  on  the  Chase: 
The  interest  imparted  to  the  land- 
scape on  this  part  of  the  district 
is  not  owing  to  any  wooded 
foliage ;  ample  colouring  is  given 
by  the  mingled  ling  and  bracken. 
Here,  too,  as  evening  closes  in,  a 
clear  sunset  will  crqpied  the  lumin- 
ous west  with  rare  effects  in  crim- 
son, gray,  and  gold.  In  the  val- 
leys are  watercourses  peculiar  to 
the  Chase,  full,  but  clear  as  crys- 
tal, brawling  hurriedly  over  fawn- 
coloured  pebbles,  amidst  which 
fair  trout  leap  and  play,  and  cut- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  grooves  in 
the  gravelly  banks  while  flowing 
homeward  to  the  Trent.  Their 
source  may,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be 
traced  to  a  kind  of  morass,  con- 
sisting of  rich  velvety  moss,  here 
and  there  spiked  with  stems  of 
the  common  rush,  and  very  often 
lying  in  some  hollow  on  the  most 
elevated  plateaus.  By  cutting 
through  a  layer  of  the  loose  sod- 
den mosses,  we  come  suddenly 
upon  a  bed  of  hard  yellow  peb- 
bles, out  of  which  the  water  is 
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brimming  as  from  innumerable 
small  springs.  Here  is  an  up- 
ward leak  from  the  vast  store- 
bouse  of  water  contained  in  the 
triassic  pebble-beds  and  hunter 
sandstones  overlying  the  wide- 
spreading  coal-measures.  The  coal- 
field of  Cannock  Chase  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Black  Country 
in  the  fact  that  at  present  the 
smelting  of  iron— by  far  the 
more  demoralising  to  surrounding 
scenery  of  the  two  operations — 
is  not  carried  on  as  a  companion 
process  to  that  of  getting  coal; 
so  that  even  in  the  most  busily 
occupied  corner  of  the  Chase,  ex- 
cept we  approach  Walsall  or  any 
of  its  adjacent  satellites,  the  gene- 
ral features  of  the  country  are  not 
so  entirely  obscured  as  in  the 
southern  field.  The  little  villages 
which  cluster  around  the  colliery 
shafts  surrounding  the  once  fash- 
ionable health-resort  of  Cannock 
are  of  the  same  dull-red  brick  as 
the  colliery  shafts  which  give 
them  sustenance  and  existence. 
A  kind  of  sluggish  hazy  smoke 
hangs  over  their  locality.  The 
country  there  is  cut  up  with  short 
lines  of  railway  and  tram  routes, 
and  solid  substantial  brick  via- 
ducts span  the  old  roads  and  by- 
ways. Hei^  and  there  a  solitary 
winding-engine  is  seen  monoton- 
ously lifting  its  clumsy  beam 
and  imparting  motion  to  the 
light-spoked  winding-wheel.  The 
various  little  colliery  pools  are 
discoloured  with  an  ochreous  marl. 
In  the  outpost  districts  further 
to  the  north-west  the  tall  shafts 
are  only  singly  discernible.  The 
buildings  of  bright-red  brick,  as 
yet  untainted  with  accumulating 
smoke,  are  more  regularly  ar- 
ranged, and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  scientific  design.  These 
are  the  ventures  of  private  com- 
panies imbued  with  plenty  of 
capital.  Wherever  they  appear, 
the     small     red    brick    villages 


spring  up  to  attend  them,  and 
costly  railways  are  construct- 
ed to  convey  away  the  shining 
black  lumps  dug  from  the  seams 
below.  The  great  enemy  the 
Cannock  Chase  coal-winner  has 
to  contend  with  is  the  existence 
of  those  mighty  floods  of  water 
pent  up  in  the  sandstone,  through, 
which  he  cuts  his  way  to  the 
coveted,  coal.  Ceaseless  pumping 
by  powerful  engines  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  conditioa 
favourable  for  working,  and  to 
exhaust  the  floods  of  water  which, 
pour  in  through  the  triassic  strata 
as  through  a  sponge.  In  the 
'  keuper  sandstones '  and  *  water- 
stones '  of  Cannock  Chase  is  a 
perfect  reservoir  of  accumulation, 
for  those  waters,  of  which  all  the 
new  red  sandstone  districts  of  the 
Midlands  are  collecting-grounds. 
The  water  is  of  the  purest  class, 
and,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  pum ping-stations  and  reservoirs, 
a  portion  of  West  and  the  whole 
of  busy  South  Staffordshire  aie  fed 
with  the  indispensable  stream.  A 
distinctive  feature  of  the  red  and 
spotted  inarls  which  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  overlie  the  sand- 
stones are  bands  of  gypsum  and 
rock-salt,  the  latter  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  two  in 
thickness.  Bipple- marks,  sun- 
cracks,  and  rain-spottings  on  the 
marl  surface  argue  the  formation 
of  these  keuper-beds  in  large  in- 
land salt-lakes.  From  the  earliest 
times  brine -springs  have  been 
worked  in  the  district,  and  seem 
as  inexhaustible  now  as  they  did 
when  the  Phoenicians  first  came 
to  these  coasts  tp  cull  the  early 
fruits  of  England's  mineral  wealth. 
Long  before  Caesar's  Eoman 
eagles  appeared  on  our  southern 
shores,  X^annock  Chase  was  a 
petty  British  kingdom  inhabited 
probably  by  Silurian  tribes,  hav- 
ing the  Trent  for  its  northern 
boundary-line.    The  tops  of  the 
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little  hills  were  chosen  as   the 
burial-places  of  their  chiefs^  and 
the  higher   and  loftier  the  seat 
the  nobler  the  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased warrior.     Tradition,  gene- 
rally contemned  but   sometimes 
vindicated,  has   been  frequently 
shown    to    have     carried    down 
germs    of   truth  in   it   with  re> 
spect  to  the  previous  occupation 
of  the  district  we   are   visiting. 
The  opening  of  barrows  has  con- 
tributed largely  in  this  particular. 
Down  in  an  obscure  valley,  half 
over-shadowed    by    a    grove    of 
scrubby  foliaged  oaks,  lay,  some 
years    back,  a  small  '  tump,'   or 
slight  elevation  of  the  eartL  Bear- 
ing its  ragged  crops  of  heather 
like  the  rest  of  the  soil,  but  dis- 
tinguished in  no  other  way  from 
the  surrounding  common,  it  had, 
nevertheless,  always   been  called 
by  the  country  folk  by.the  name 
of   the    'Three    Kings'    Grave.' 
Nobody  assigned   any  well-worn 
legend  to  the  mound ;  it  was  only 
known  by  this  curious  designa- 
tion, and  served  its  best  purpose, 
perhaps,  as  a  guide-post  to  the 
little  valley  in  which  it  lay.    It 
did    not,    however,    escape    the 
notice  of  the  archaeologist;    and 
one  day  a  careful   opening  was 
made  into  the  heart  of  the  mound, 
and  some  facts  brought  to  light 
interesting  to  the  vindicators  of 
tradition.     There  were  three  dis- 
tinct '  cists,'  or  charcoal  cavities, 
representing  the  remains  of  funeral 
pyres,  and  in  each  were  human 
bones  accompanied  by  scraps  of 
British  pottery  of  very  early  date. 
Traces  of  the  Eoman  occupation 
of  later  days  are  still  visible.   The 
existence  of  XJriconium  or  Wrox- 
eter  in  a  direction  south-west  of 
the  district,  and  of  towns  with 
terminations     so     significant    of 
Eoman   origin  as  Uttoxeter  and 
Bocester  to  the  north-east  of  the 
county,r  with  Watling  Street  run- 
ning close  to  the  ^puthern  boun- 


dary, presupposes  the  fact.  Bound- 
ing Wolseley  Park  on  the  west 
is  a  long  deeply-cut  lane,  called 
by  the  natives  *  Sow  Street.'  It 
certainly  does  not  bear  out  the 
character  of  a  Roman  road  in  its 
present  condition,  and  has  none 
of  the  eternal  endurance  of  the 
passages  laid  through  the  country 
by  the  later  representatives  of 
Appius.  It  is  smothered  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  bright 
fern  beds  and  foliage  of  the  gnarl- 
ed oak ;  and  when  rainy  weather 
has  swollen  the  moorland  streams 
foot-passage  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible, from  the  /fact  that  one  of 
the  streams  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  path.  The  tangled  lane  is, 
nevertheless,of  Eomaninstitution, 
and  is  known  amongst  the  locally 
scientific  as  *  South  Street.'  Other 
Boman  remains,  or  conjectured  re- 
mains, are  numerous,  long  deeply- 
cut  trenches  of  military  character 
stretching  across  certain  localities. 
In  later  times  the  bold  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  par-, 
celled  out  the  feudal  dominion  of 
the  Chase,  and  there  resulted  a 
history  too  long  to  recite  in  these 
pages. 

The  fossil  forests  of  millions 
of  ages  gone  by  lie  in  a  bitu- 
minous grave  underneath  the 
whole  of  this  free  and  open  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  interest  and  duty 
of  man  to  unearth  the  coal  ferns 
from  their  superincumbent  sand- 
stone layers,  for  he  needs  the 
heat  and  light  which  they  ab- 
sorbed from  the  early  sun  of  that 
age.  But  unhappily,  through  the 
exigencies  of  coal-getting,  beauty 
fades  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
As  yet  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  Cannock  Chase  are  free  from 
the  coal-pit  and  its  accessories. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  steadily  progressive  extension 
of  the  coal-getting  area  will  have 
absorbed  all  the  fair  Midland  moor- 
land. C.  STUART  ALLISON. 
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The  periodical  fires  commence 
about  February,  and  end  about 
the  middle  of  April,  in  Burmah. 
They  are  caused  either  by  the 
natives  firing  the  old  grass,  or  by 
an  old  decayed  tree  falling  against 
another,  or  by  some  passer-by 
throwing  a  lighted  cheroot  into 
the  grass  which  fringes  the  road- 
side. Only  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed these  conflagrations  can 
realise  the  power  of  this  dire 
element,  or  believe  the  speed  with 
which  it  spreads,  and  the  destruc- 
tion it  causes.  A  vast  plain,  say 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten 
or  more  miles  in  breadth,  covered 
with  all  but  impenetrable  verdure, 
will  be  intact  one  hour;  a  little 
smoke  may  be  seen  rising  from 
one  corner,  the  lire  smoulders 
awhile;  but  although  at  first  it 
spreads  but  slowly,  yet  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  it  will  be  a  re- 
spectable blaze,  in  an  hour  a  fiery 
furnace,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
thet  vast  i^ain  will  be  but  mould- 
ering embers  and  a  few  half-con- 
sumed stalks  of  the  prairie-grass. 
That  many  animals  perish  in  these 
fires,  I  have  no  doubt ;  that  many 
natives  do,  I  am  sure  of.  Once 
one  of  these  fires  commences,  thei-e 
is  no  saying  where  it  may  end. 
At  first  it  may  be  a  dead  calm ; 
but  as  the  destructive  element  gets 
the  upper  hand,  so  sure  does  its 
accompaniment,  the  wind,  arise 
and  increase  in  force  until  it  ends 
by  blowing  a  perfect  gale — it  veers 
round  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  huge  patches  of  long  matted 
grass,  a  mass  of  fire,  are  borne 
aloft  and  carried  to  great  distances, 
spreading  the  conflagration  wher- 
ever they  alight.    Fires  may  thus 


break  out  miles  and  miles  apart, 
and  no  one  be  the  wiser  as  to 
how  they  originated.  Villages  and 
towns  even  are  sometimes  thus 
consumed.  No  one  can  calculate 
the  extent  or  duration  of  one  of 
these  fires.  I  have  escaped  no  less 
than  five  times  from  such  fiery 
furnaces  by  the  skin  of  my  teetb, 
I  may  say,  and  I  wiU  endeavour 
to  describe  one  of  them. 

In  May  1861  I  took  out  two 
very  nice  young  fellows,  who  had 
visited  Tongho,  to  see  a  relative. 
They  were  bound  to  the  Anti- 
podes. They  were,  on  foot,  capi- 
tal shots  and  enthusiastic  sports- 
men, but  were  somewhat  abroad 
when  mounted  in  a  howdah. 
Shooting  from  an  elephant  is  a 
mere  knack,  which  can  be  soon 
acquired  by  a  fair  shot.  I  sent  on 
eight  elephants  by  land,  and  our 
provisions  we  sent  down  in  a  boat. 
We  gave  the  animals  a  week's 
start,  and  the  boat  twenty-four 
hours',  following  ourselves  in  a 
loung  or  racing -boat.  Leaving; 
the  station  at  daylight,  we  readied 
Ananbo  on  the  Koon  Choung 
(river)  by  the  evening.  Our  ser- 
vants had  gone  on  ahead,  so  we 
found  everything  comfortably  ar- 
ranged in  a  zyat  or  rest-house  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  Our  servants 
announcing  that  dinner  was  ready 
whenever  'master  pleased,'  we 
took  a  hasty  plunge  into  the  river, 
and,  after  a  good  swim,  came  out 
refreshed  like  giants  with  wine. 
Not  taking  the  trouble  to  dross, 
we  donned  our 'night  suits,  and 
were  soon  partaking  of  as  good  a 
dinner  as  anybody  could  msh  to 
sit  down  to,  and  which  only 
native    servants  can  prepare  al 
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fresco.  Ten  o'clock  saw  ns  com- 
fortably tucked  in  undei  the  mos- 
quito curtains. 

We  were  up  with  the  lark,  and 
afler  swallowing  a  cup  of  hot  cof- 
fee, we  mounted  our  anunals  and 
went  across  country  to  a  place 
called  Chawteah,  thence  to  Mabew, 
thence  along  the  spurs  of  the 
Yomahs  for  fifteen  days,  enjoying 
the  best  of  sport.  My  two  com- 
rades got  into  the  way  of  shooting 
snap  out  of  the  howdahs  very 
creditably,  and  our  bag  consisted 
of  seventeen  bufialoes,  eleven  gaur, 
two  tsine,  nine  tigers,  and  some 
fifty  deer  of  various  sorts.  Small 
game,  too,  was  plentiful,  and  many 
jungle-fowl,  pearfowl,  hill  par- 
tridges, and  silver  pheasants  fell 
before  our  smoothbores. 

We  were  in  a  valley  which  led 
into  the  interior  of  the  Tomahs, 
and  through  which  meandered  a 
rivulet.  The  grass  was  in  many 
places  thirty  feet  high,  and  very 
dense.  We  saw  numerous  marks 
of  elephants,  many  of  them  very 
fresh;  and  as  there  was  no  pro- 
hibition to  shooting  them  in  those 
days,  we  hoped  to  bag  one  or 
two.  The  valley  widened  out,  and 
we  had  gone  well  into  it,  forcing 
our  way  through  the  reeds,  when 
Kobinson's  elephant  showed  signs 
of  uneasiness.  I  thought  it  might 
be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
rhinoceros,  as  we  had  been  told 
they  were  occasionally  to  be  found 
where  we  were;  so  I  edged  my 
elephant  towardshis,  and  beckoned 
to  Patterson  to  do  likewise.  We 
were  thus  close  together  when 
&>m  a  patch  in  front  of  us  a  huge 
tusker  rushed  at  us.  He  was  a 
rogue,  evidently  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, for  the  rheum  was  pour- 
ing down  his  face  from  the  must- 
hole,  and  he  was  very  oflfensive, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  an 
elephant  is  in  that  state. 

Being  mounted,  we  did  not 
wish  to    molest  him,    for  it  is 


almost  impossible  to  shoot  an 
elephant  dead  off  an  elephant. 
We  could  not  dismount,  as  the 
grass  was  too  high  and  too  dense, 
but  we  could  not  permit  him  to 
injure  our  animals  with  impunity. 
We  tried  to  drive  him  off  by 
making  various  noises  and  gesticu- 
lations ;  but  as  he  was  not  to  be 
cajoled  or  intimidated,  we  were 
forced  to  open  fire.  He  was  only 
a  few  yards  off,  and  as  ball  after 
ball  struck  his  massive  forehead, 
he  became  perfectly  wild  with 
rage.  Budge  an  inch  he  would 
not,  but  charged  us  over  and  over 
a^n,  shrieking  madly.  In  a  few 
minutes  his  long  ivories  were  dyed 
crimson  from  the  blood  which 
poured  down  his  massive  head; 
but  so  determined  was  he  to  close 
that,  although  stopped  time  after 
time,  we  had  to  give  way  to  avoid 
one  of  his  rushes.  His  impetus 
carried  him  some  way  beyond  us. 
and  we  poured  all  our  barrels 
into  his  side  and  back  of  head  as 
he  passed,  in  the  hope  of  inflict- 
ing a  fatal  wound,  but  no  such 
luck  attended  us.  He  was  quickly 
round,  and  came  at  us  again.  In 
those  days  breechloaders  were  all 
but  unknown,  so  it  took  us  some 
time  to  load  our  rifles;  but  we 
each  had  a  good  battery,  so  had 
spare  weapons  in  reserve.  Our 
beasts  were  getting  demoralised; 
our  baggage  and  beating  elephants 
had  decamped  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight.  We  fired  vol- 
ley after  volley,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  our  cattle  had  escaped  be- 
ing wounded.  The  monster  op- 
posed to  us  had  lost  an  eye,  shot 
clean  out,  but  he  was  still  un- 
daunted and  full  of  fight.  At  last 
our  elephant  became  so  restive 
that  we  could  scarcely  load.  I, 
therefore,  with  Eobinson,  charged 
down  upon  our  enemy's  flank  full 
pelt  while  he  was  chasing  Patter- 
son's elephant.  We  struck  him 
fairly,   and  I  verily  believe  he 
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would  have  measured  his  length 
on  the  ground  had  he  not  .seized 
Robinson's  howdah  with  his  trunk, 
and,  giving  it  a  mighty  wrench, 
tore  it  clean  off  the  pad.  Such  a 
dreadful  thud  I  never  Heard  be- 
fore nor  since,  as  man  and  howdah 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  The 
monster  was  down  on  his  knees 
in  an  instant,  and,  regardless  of 
our  shots,  tore  our  comrade  to 
pieces,  scattering  his  remains  far 
and  wide.  The  howdah,  already 
much  damaged,  he  trampled  to 
•  pieces  with  many  a  fiendish  scream ; 
and  he  paid  no  heed  to  us  until 
he  had  completed  his  career  of 
destruction.  As  he  rose  he  looked 
up  at  me,  and  never  saw  daylight 
again,  for,  seizing  the  moment,  I 
fired  point-blank  into  his  remain- 
ing eye  and  extinguished  it  for 
ever. 

Poor  Eobinson,  we  think  and 
hope,  died  as  he  fell,  for  we  be- 
lieve the  heavy  howdah  fell  upoii 
his  head  and  killed  him  instan- 
taneously. Thus  he  suffered  no 
agonies  as  he  would  have  done 
had  his  death  been  less  sudden. 
So  intent  were  we  on  the  deadly 
struggle  that  we  had  not  noticed 
smoke  rising  from  the  grass,  and 
soon  it  was  a  respectable  blaze. 
'  Bhago  !  bhago,  sahib  !  jungle  ko 
ag  lugga  hi !' — *  Ran,  sahib,  run  I 
the  jungle  is  on  fire  !'  It  was 
easier  to  say  run  than  to  do  it  in 
such  a  place  as  we  were  in.  Even 
if  we  could  run,  which  way  to  go 
we  did  not  know ;  for  unless  we 
could  reach  the  river — and  which 
way  it  lay  we  did  not  know — the 
fire  would  overtake  and  over- 
whelm us  before  we  had  forced 
our  way  through  the  reeds  a  mile ; 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
there  appeared  to  be  no  break  in 
the  interminable  grassy  plain.  As 
the  fire  increased  the  stalks  were 
bursting  with  loud  reports  like 
pistol-shots.  The  wind,  too,  be- 
gan to  rise,  a  bad  sign,  as,  go 


which  way-  we  might,  we  should 
be  in  equal  danger,  for  we  knew 
it  would  not  blow  in  the  same 
direction  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
consecutively.  It  takes  some  time 
to  tell,  but  the  flames  spread  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Already 
on  two  sides  of  us  were  walls  of 
fire;  what  to  do  we  knew  not, 
but  thought  it  best  to  leave  our 
course  to  the  sagacity  of  our  ani- 
mals, who,  hitting  off  a  path 
already  made  by  wild  beasts, 
rushed  along  at  their  best  speed. 
The  wild  elephant  stumbled  at 
every  step,  for  it  was  blind,  and 
its  trunk  too  disabled  to  serve  as 
a  guide ;  yet  it  followed  our  re- 
treating-footsteps guided  by  the 
sound.  Fast  as  we  went,  the  de- 
vouring element  followed  ten  times 
faster. 

The  wind  now  was  a  perfect 
hurricane,  and  the  fiery  flames 
darted  forward,  threatening  every 
moment  to  engulf  us,  licking  up 
the  very  grass  from  almost  be- 
neath the  elephants'  feet.  Innu- 
merable birds,  principally  of  the 
king  crow  species,  seemed  to 
revel  in  the  heat  and  smoke,  and 
were  darting  about  almost  within 
reach  of  the  flames,  chasing  lo- 
custs, grasshoppers,  and  other 
insects  as  they  rose  to  escape 
cremation.  Flakes  of  lighted  grass 
several  feet  in  width  were  floating 
about,  increasing  the  conflagration 
here  and  there,  near  and  far. 

The  smoke,  too,  was  blinding ; 
the  heat  blistered  our  faces  and 
hands  and  singed  the  hair  on  our 
faces.  The  natives  were  green 
with  fright  j  it  was  indeed  a  race 
with  death,  for  one  moment's  con- 
tact with  that  fiery  blast  would 
convert  us  into  cinder j. 

We  could  still  see  that  the 
wild  monster,  the  cause  of  all 
our  trouble,  was  following  in  our 
wake,  but  he  was  very  weak  and 
tottered  along  with  difficulty.  The 
fire  was  «but  a  yard  or  two  behind 
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him,  when  he  fell  over  a  prostrate 
log,  and  before  he  could  recover 
himself  he  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  One  prolonged  heart- 
rending scream  and  his  earthly 
career  was  over. 

The  fire  at  last  all  but  over- 
took ns ;  the  flames  were  darting 
overhead,  our  clothes  were  scorch- 
ed, and  we  passed  through   the 
agonies  of  fifty  deaths.     Appa- 
rently no  hope  was  left  us,  and 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  our  im- 
pending   fate.      But    a   merciful 
Providence  had  decreed  that  we 
should  escape  death  this  time; 
the  wind  changed  and  slightly 
retarded  the  flames,  whilst  in  our 
front  appeared  an  opening  through 
which  we  rushed,  and  were  floun- 
dering the  next  instant  in   the 
cool  and  refreshing  waters  of  the 
Koon.     Even  then  we  were  in 
extreme  peril  of  being  suflbcated, 
so  dense  was  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere.     The  elephants  of  their 
own    accord    lay    down   in    the 
stream,  whilst  we  threw  ourselves 
into  the  water  to  cool  our  burning 
bodies.     As  heated  air  ascends, 
we  were  comparatively  safe  in  our 
lowly  position ;  and  although  the 
fiery    furnace    passed    overhead, 
setting  fire  to  the  reeds   on  the 
opposite  side,  we  remained  half 
submerged  until  the  danger  was 
past.    One  of  our  poor  elephants 
had  his  hind  quarters  so  burnt 
that  the  skin  peeled  off,  and  it 
was  months  before  he  was  fit  for 
work. 

Though  the  fire  had  swept  past 
and  was  miles  distant  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  almost  red-hot;  and  it   was 


night  before  we  could  leave  the 
bed  oi  the  stream.     We    then 
wended  our  way  back  sorrowfully 
to  Chowteah,  and  rested  there  a 
couple  of  days  before  we  ventured 
to  return  to  collect  the  remains  of 
our  poor  friend.    On  going  back 
to  the  scene  of  conflict,  nothing 
remained  of  the  elephant  but  a 
few  charred  bones  and  a  piece  of 
one  tusky  which  had  been  partially 
buried  in  the  aground  by  the  force 
with  which  the  animal  had  fallen 
forward  j  even  his  enormous  head 
had  been  pulverized  into  ashes. 
As  for  our  poor  comrade,  we  did 
not  recover  one  atom.     His  re- 
mains had  been   converted   into 
dust  and  ashes.     We  should  not 
have  recognised  the  spot  where 
he  fell  even,  had  it  not  heen  for 
portions  of  rifle-barrels  distorted 
out  of  all  shape  which  we  found 
on  the  ground.     The  rib  of  one 
was  bent  almost  into  a  circle,  and 
so    brittle   that  when   struck  it 
broke  into  little  bits.      Such  is 
the  irresistible  force  of  a  jungle 
fire.     The  cause  of  the  fire  was 
never  correctly  ascertained.     We 
supposed  it  was  caused  by  a  box 
of  matches,  which  had  been  crush 
ed  and  ignited  either  by  the  fall- 
ing howdah  or  by  our  antagon- 
ist's foot. 

Our  shooting  came  abruptly  to 
an  end.  Patterson  went  down  by 
boat  to  Eangoon  and  embarked 
for  ITew  Zealand,  where  he  is  still 
a  prosperous  farmer.  I  hear  from 
him  occasionally.  I  returned  to 
Tongho  in  my  boat,  and  am  not 
likely  ever  to  forget  our  encounter 
with  the  rogue,  nor  our  providen- 
tial escape  on  that  occasion. 

F.  T.  p. 
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Just  sucli  another  blowy  day, 

Witli  grand  capricious  slqr, 
And  in  the  orchard,  glad  and  gay, 
Were  cousin  Joan  and  I ; 
Both  mounted  on  a  ladder  long,  the  apples  all  among — 
My  seat  the  top,  h^r  dainty  feet  upon  a  lower  rung. 

And  0,  how  sweet  the  hazel  eyes 
That  there  looked  up  at  me ! 
The  truest,  softest,  deepest  eyes 
That  ever  I  shall  see. 
Then  what  a  perfect  mouth  !    I  thought  it  would  he  simple  bliss 
If  from  those  rosy  lips  I  might  but  steal  one  little  kiss. 

For  was  I  not  her  cousin,  too  ? 
And  half  I  bent  my  head  ; 
But  not  the  dreadful  thing  to  do — 
No,  no !  I've  ever  said. 
But  she,  perchance,  had  fancied  so,  and,  sudden,  sidewards  bent, 
And,  from  the  movement,  to  the  ground  the  ladder  staggering 
went. 

My  graceful  darling,  lovely  Joan, 

Fell  lightly,  without  harm ; 
And  I,  as  she  arose  alone, 
Scarce  felt  my  broken  arm. 
But  when,  without  a  glance,  and  looking  scornful,  cold,  and 

proud, 
She  turned  away,  then,  with  the  twofold  pain,  I  groaned  aloud. 

She  started,  and  her  face  grew  white ; 
But  then  fell  to  my  share  . 
^       Such  gentle  ministriep,  that  light 

Seemed  all  the  pain  to  bear. 
0  fingers  deft  and  tender,  once  in  mine  I  held  you  fast, 
And,  humbly  craving,  got  the  kiss  I  longed  so  for  at  last. 

And  with  it,  too,  my  sweetheart  Joan, 

Whose  pity  grew  to  love  ; 
Still,  who  had  never  been  my  owa 
But  for  that  day  above — 
Then,  at  the  apple-gathering  in  the  dear  old  apple-tree. 
When  not  a  single  fruit  was  plucked  by  my  fair  wife  or  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

sandridge. 

Though  Pauline,  perhaps  fortu- 
nately for  herself,  had  seen  nothing 
of  Gerard  that  day  at  Cleeve,  Eate 
had  allowed  him  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  her. 

Just  as  his  train  to  London  was 
passing  slowly  out  of  the  station, 
she  and  Ben  Dunstan  were  close 
to  it,  coming  up  the  hroad  path- 
way with  the  sun  full  upon  them. 
Gerard  started  forward  in  his  car- 
ri£^  and  stared  at  this  appari- 
tion;   it  certainly  was   Pauline, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Park  only 
the  day  before  yesterday.     Find- 
ing himself  down  at  Cleeve  had 
been  strange  enough ;  it  was  still 
more   strange  to  see  her  there. 
Her  aunt  had  not  said  she  was 
coming,  but  then  he  had  not  ven- 
tured  to  inquire   for  her.     The 
man  who  was  walking  with  her 
— Gerard  looked  at  him  with  a 
vagae  feeling  of  recognition,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  her  hus- 
bandy  but  only,  after  some  time, 
remembering  that  he  was  the  man 
who  had  followed  the  Mowbrays 
to   France  with  bad  news,  and 
had  gone  away  with  them  from 
Maulevrier.   These  two  were  talk- 
ing very  cheerfully,  and  Pauline 
was  even  laughing.     Gerard  car- 
ried the  sight  of  her  smiling  face 
all  the  way  to  town  with  him ; 
for,  in  an  instant,  the  train  had 
hurried  on,  a  wall  and  some  trees 
had  come  between,  and  she  was 
hidden  from  him.     That  momen- 
tary glimpse  was  almost  like  a 
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dream;  and  he  asked  himself 
maify  times  afterwards  whether 
it  was  really  Pauline  that  he  saw. 
The  next  afternoon  he  went 
down  to  Sandridge.  This  was 
not  a  pretty  or  fashionable  sub- 
urb ;  it  had  an  atmosphere  of 
bags  and  business,  and  was  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  society ;  but  it 
was  cheap,  and  there  was  a 
healthy  breeziness  about  it,  th« 
result  of  a  high  hill  and  a  com- 
mon, with  gorse  and*  fern  and 
holly  bushes,  and  broad  sandy 
walks  leading  to  an  actual  fir 
wood.  This  belonged  to  a  rich 
man  who  had  built  his  house  on 
the  edge  of  it,  so  that  it  was  not 
in  danger  of  being  cut  down  at 
present.  There  were  new  roads 
and  rows  of  houses  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  station,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Maulevrier,  coming  out 
and  seeing  no  cabs — for  they  ge- 
nerally took  a  holiday  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  not  being  vain 
enough  to  expect  any  strangers 
from  London,  and  all  the  Sand- 
ridge people  being  at  home — 
turned  back  to  the  ticket  collec- 
tor, and  asked  him  the  way  to 
The  Pines. 

*  The  Pines  !  Don't  know,  sir, 
I'm  sure,'  said  the  man,  at  the 
same  moment  receiving  the  tickets 
of  a  boy  and  girl,  who  had  come 
down  in  Gerard's  carriage  from 
London. 

'The  house  of  Mr.  Mowbray,' 
said  Gerard,  looking  helplessly 
up  and  down  the  road.  '  Do  not 
you  know?  Have  you  no  cabs 
here  V 
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*  Well,  there's  none  just  at 
present  I'm  a  stranger  myself/ 
said  the  ticket  collector;  and  then 
he  addressed  the  lad,  who  was 
just  passing  on,  he  and  his  com- 
panion having  bestowed  quick 
curious  glances  on  Gerard,  which 
would  have  been  hearty  stares 
had  not  good  manners  forbidden 
it.  G^rajpd  looked  pale  and  worn 
and  wild  ;  his  dark  eyes  were 
hollow  and  sad;  but  his  voice  and 
manner  were  very  agreeable,  and 
impressed  even  the  hard  surface 
of  an  official  Of  course  he  was 
evidently  a«  foreigner ;  bat  being 
a  perfectly  well-bred  one,  he  had 
no  foreign  exaggeration. 

'Can  you  tell  this  gentleman, 
sir]'  said  the  collector.  *He 
wants  to  go  to  The  Pines,  Mr. 
Mowbray's.  Do  you  know  where- 
abouts it  is  V 

*  Yes  ;  I  am  going  that  way 
myself,'  said  the  boy.  *  We  shall 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  way,'  he 
added  to  Gerard,  who  bowed 
gratefully,  glancing  from  him  to 
the  plain,  bright,  eager  face  of 
his  sister. 

'  You  want  to  see  ^Ir.  Mow- 
bray V  said  the  lad,  as  they  start- 
ed off  together. 

*Yes,  I  have  come  down  on 
purpose.  Do  you  know  himi 
Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  find 
him  at  home  V 

*  He  is  at  home  to-day.  He 
won't  be  far  off,  at  any  rate.' 

*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ling down  just  now  with  you  and 
mademoiselle,'  said  G^rardr 

*  Yes.     My  sister.' 

*Ah — mademoiselle  your  sis- 
ter!' with  a  bow  to  the  young 
girl,  who  coloured,  and  smiled, 
and  looked  the  other  way. 

*  The  fact  is/  said  her  brother 
bluntly,  *Mr.  Mowbray  is  our 
father,  you  know,  so  it's  very  easy 
for  us  to  show  you  the  way  to  The 
Pines.* 

'  Is  it  possible  ?    You  astonish 


me!'  said  Q6rard.  'How  very 
fortunate  for  me  I  But  we  must 
be  friends,  then,  because  your 
father  is  a  great  Mend  of  mine.' 

'Is  he]  WeU,  I'm  Philip 
Mowbray,  and  I  suspect  it  was 
you  they  stayed  with  last  sum- 
mer.' 

'  Yes,  my  name  is  Maulevrier.' 

'  That's  rather  difficult  for  me,' 
said  Philip.  *  I  can't  talk  French. 
But  I  am  sure  my  father  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  because  he  often 
talks  about  you,  and  since  you 
saw  him  he  has  written  a  book 
about  France.' 

'Ah,  he  was  talking  about  it. 
And  has  he  fixed  on  the  title  yet  1 
I  understand  the  book  is  not  pub- 
lished.' 

'No;  the  publishers  are  so 
tiresome.  They  want  to  make 
such  a  lot,  you  see,  and  to  cut 
my  father  off  with  nothing.  It's 
always  the  way.' 

'  We  have  thought  of  a  great 
many  titles,'  Kitty  joined  in, '  but 
I  believe  papa  will  stick  to  his 
own — Royalty  in  Shadow:  what 
do  you  think  of  thati  He  has 
written  a  novel  too,  and  the  name 
of  that  is  awfully  troublesome. 
Fancy,  one  man  suggested  Turrets 
and  Tears,  because  it  was  a  tragi- 
cal sort  of  st6ry,  and  the  scene 
was  in  a  French  chateau.  It  is 
so  interesting.  Shall  you  have 
time  to  look  at  it  this  afternoon  T 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  said  Gerard, 
smiling  at  her.  '  I  have  not  asked 
yet  for  Mrs.  Mowbray.  Is  she 
quite  well,  and  does  the  literary 
work  agree  with  your  father  V 

'They  are  both  pretty  well, 
thanks,'  said  Philip. 

'  I  am  not  quite  so  neglectful 
as  I  seem,  though,'  Gerard  went 
on, '  for  I  went  down  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  to  your  old  home, 
Cleeve,  hoping  to  find  you  all 
there.' 

'  I  only  wish  you  had,'  sighed 
Kitty. 
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*What  did  you  do?'  asked 
Philip.  'Come  straight  back 
again?* 

'  Not  quite.  In  search  of  your 
father's  address,  I  went  on  to 
Croome  yesterday,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  your  most  charming  aunt 
there.' 

'  0,  Aunt  Lucia  V  they  both 
said,  half  laughing. 

*  Then  you  saw  my  sister,'  said 
Xitty,  *  and  she  could  tell  you  all 
about  us.' 

'  No,  mademoiselle.  I  did  not 
see  your  sister — except  that  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  from  the 
carnage- window,  as  I  left  Cleeve 
Station  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
was  sorry  to  have  missed  her.  I 
hope  she  is  very  welL  Have  you 
seen  her  lately  V 

*0  yes,  she  has  been  staying 
with  us,'  said  Kitty.  *She  was 
very  ill  last  year,  you  know,  but 
I  think  she  is  strong  again 
now.' 

The  three  had  been  walking 
together  up  a  broad  road,  slightly 
rising  from  the  station.  On  each 
side  were  villas  and  gay  little 
gardens,  and  at  the  far  end  the 
road  opened  on  the  common, 
where  it  divided  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  brown  pleasant  paths 
led  on  to  the  fir  wood.  Philip 
and  Eatty,  with  their  tall  com- 
panion, turned  into  one  of  these 
villa-gardens,  and  the  talk  about 
Pauline  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

*They  will  be  surprised,'  said 
Kitty,  half  to  herself. 

Philip  opened  the  door  with 
his  latch-key,  walked  on  down  the 
narrow  hall,  and  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door  at  the  end.  It 
was  a  small  room,  in  which  the 
old  Cleeve  furniture  looked  large 
and  shabby ;  but  there  was  com- 
fort and  cheerfulness  too,  plenty 
of  books,  and  a  pleasant  look-out 
down  a  sloping  garden,  and  over 
other  gardens  beyond.  The  sun 
was  shining  in  on  Mrs.  Mowbray, 


who  sat  in  a  low  chair  reading  the 
newspaper. 

*  A  friend  of  yours,'  said  Phi- 
lip, who  would  not  venture  on 
the  Frenchman's  name ;  and  with 
no  more  announcement  than  this, 
Gerard  came  forward,  a  startling 
sight  indeed  to  Mrs.  Mowbray. 
She  coloured,  and  so  did  he,  as 
their  eyes  met ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  receive  him  with  anything 
but  hearty  friendliness. 

*  Monsieur  de  Maul(!?vrier  I  this 
is  a  pleasure  we'did  not  at  all  ex- 
pect,' said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  smiling 
kindly  at  the  young  man,  who 
took  the  hand  she  held  out  and 
kissed  it,  Kitty  staring  fixedly  in 
the  background,  and  Philip  break- 
ing into  a  sort  of  rapture  of  grins. 

After  a  moment  these  two 
young  people  went  away  to  tell 
their  father,  and  Mrs.  Slowbray 
began  to  ask  Gerard  questions 
about  his  mother  and  his  brothers 
and  everybody  she  could  think 
of  in  France.  She  was  a  good 
deal  disturbed  at  his  coming : 
being  wiser  than  Aunt  Lucia,  she 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  something  had 
happened  to  break  off  his  engage- 
ment. So  much  the  better,  she 
thought,  both  for  him  and  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye;  but  she 
did  not,  for  all  that,  like  the 
idea  of  his  having  come  to  see 
Pauline.  Her  child's  prospects 
were  at  present  much  too  good 
to  be  spoilt  by  the  intrusion  of  .a 
Frenchman,  however  charming  he 
might  be.  Aunt  Lucia  hated 
foreigners,  she  had  always  said 
so;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  herself 
did  not  love  them  much.  She 
had  thought  it  a  happy  thing 
that  the  silly  romance  of  last 
summer  was  passing  out  of  Paul- 
ine's mind ;  it  really  must  not 
be  renewed.  Mrs.  Mowbray  felt 
thankful  that  Pauline  had  gone 
back  to  her  aunt  just  in  time  to 
miss  this  troublesome  visitor. 
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Gerard,  meanwhile,  did  not 
seem  particularly  sentimental.  He 
was  rather  cheerful  and  agreeable, 
for  him ;  he  told  her  how  he  had 
come  across  her  son  and  daughter 
at  the  station,  and  then  ho  went 
on  to  astonish  her  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Cleeve  and 
Croome. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  she  listened, 
began  to  think  that  Providence 
was  certainly  watching  over  Pau- 
line. 

*  I  am  sure  it  was  very  good  of 
you  to  take  so  much  trouble  to 
find  us,'  she  said  rather  sadly. 
*We  feel  quite  buried  here — at 
least  I  do.  !Mr.  Mowbray  goes 
to  town  almost  every  day.  The 
place  is  extremely  dull,  but  it  is 
healthy  for  the  children.' 

*I  did  not  like  to  be  in 
England  without  seeing  you  and 
Mr.  Mowbray,'  said  Gerard.  *  He 
so  kindly  wished  me  to  come 
when  he  was  with  us  last  year. 
I  am  glad  to  find,  madame,  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  me.' 

*  That  was  not  likely,'  said  Mrs. 
Miwbray.  *  Have  you  been  in 
England  long  V 

*  Only  three  or  four  days.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  madame,  I 
came  intending  to  be  quite  soli- 
tary. I  should  have  visited  Lon- 
don and  gone  back  to  France, 
most  likely,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  find  my  friends.  •  But 
three  days  ago  I  was  in  the  Park 
one  morning,  and  I  accidentally 
saw — in  fact,  I  saw  your  daughter 
there,  and  I  perceived — ' 

'O — yes,'  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
trying  not  to  show  her  vexation ; 
*  I  see ;  but  did  you  speak  to 
her  ?  she  did  not  tell  me.' 

*  No,  she  did  not  see  me,  and  I 
would  not  intrude  myself,'  said 
Gerard  gravely.  *  But  after  that 
I  thought  I  might  be  allowed  to 
pay  you  a  visit.  May  I  hope  that 
she  is  well  and  happy,  and  that 
you  are  contented)' 


•Yes,  thank  you;  she  is  very 
well,'  said  Mrs.  Mow:bray. 

'She  must  be  a  sad  loss  to 
you,  and  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters.' 

*  Yes ;  but  it  is  better  for  her, 
on  the  whole.'  Pauline's  mother 
reflected  that  of  course  Aunt 
Lucia,  in  her  absurd  openness, 
had  talked  to  him  by  the  hour 
about  Pauline;  and  then  the 
question  occurred  to  her,  Could 
Aunt  Lucia  possibly  have  liked 
him,  in  spite  of  his  birth  1  She 
did  not  quite  understand  how 
Gdrard  had  argued  his  case  just 
now,  but  she  put  that  down  to 
the  confusion  of  her  own  brains. 

•Ah!  no  doubt,*  said  Gerard, 
with  something  like  a  sigh.  *  I 
saw  her  again  yesterday  at  Cleeve 
Station — my  train  was  just  going 
out;  she  did  not  see  me.  She 
looked  laughing  and  beautiful.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Mowbray 
came  into  the  room.  Tf  hia  wife 
was  changed  and  aged  by  trouble, 
he  certainly  was  not.  He  wel- 
comed G6rard  warmly  and  affec- 
tionately, and  after  they  had 
talked  for  some  time  about 
France,  about  London,  about 
books,  he  began  asking  the  young 
man  questions  about  himself. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  a  man 
of  regrets ;  he  lived  and  was  en- 
thusiastic in  the  present,  and  his 
only  remark  when  he  heard  of 
Gerard's  visit  to  the  West  was, 
*What  a  pity  you  should  have 
wasted  your  time  in  running  down 
there  I  Well,  I  want  to  know 
what  you  have  been  doing  lately 
at  Maul^vrier.* 

*  The  old  answer,  monsieur — 
nothing,'  said  Gerard,  in  his  quiet 
resigned  way. 

*  For  shame !'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, laughing.  '  Nothing  at  all ! 
And  your  brothers  1  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  would  have  the  same 
sad  account  to  give  of  themselves. 
What  are  they  doing  1    Did  your 
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brother  Victor  go  to  Africa)    He 
told  me  it  irras  likely.' 

^  O  no !  Victor  has  left  the 
army ;  he  is  married.  I  thought 
you  must  know,'  said  G(^rard^ 
slightly  confused. 

*  How  should  I  have  known  V 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  'You  never 
told  me  anything  about  it.  Some 
one  told  us  last  year  that  it  was 
you,  and  not  any  of  your  brothers, 
who  were  likely  to  marry.' 

Gerard  looked  steadily  at  his 
hat.  He  seemed  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
frowned  at  her  husband;  she 
thought  the  young  man  ought  not 
to  be  cross-questioned  in  this  way. 
But  Gerard  was  not  angry;  he' 
raised  his  eyes  after  a  moment, 
and  smiled.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray could  not  know  all,  he 
thought ;  they  could  not  know 
the  full  badness  of  his  behaviour 
last  summer,  or  they  would  not 
have  welcomed  him  so  kindly; 
and,  after  all,  now  that  she  was 
married,  nothing  mattered  very 
much. 

'  It  was  intended  that  I  should 
many,*  he  said.  *  Only  one  of  us 
could  afford  it ;  we  made  a  family 
arrangement.  I  believe  these 
things  are  not  known  in  England. 
For  various  reasons  we  idtered 
our  plans,  and  Victor  took  my 
place.' 

'  And  whom  did  he  marry)  Any 
one  we  have  met)'  asked  Mrs. 
Mowbray, 

'Yes,  madame;  you  met  her 
at  Tourlyon — Mademoiselle  de 
Brye.' 

\  0,  indeed  I' 

The  idea  of  this  transfer  was 
almost  too  much  for  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, and  she  left  any  further 
questions  to  her  husband.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and 
reflected  that  the  young  man 
could  not  now  have  any  hope  of 
winning  Pauline.  He  had  no- 
thing, and,  as  far  as  he  knew, 


Pauline  was  as  poor  as  himself. 
At  any  rate,  his  first  seeking  them 
out  must  have  been  without  any 
views  of  the  kind,  though  there 
was  no  knowing  what  encourage- 
ment Aunt  Lucia  might  have 
given  him.  She  vaguely  heard 
the  talk  going  on,  Gerard  telling 
Mr.  Mowbray  that  his  brother 
and  his  wife  had  been,  spending 
the  winter  in  Paris,  but  that  they 
were  coming  to  Maul^vrier  for  a 
little  time  in  the  summer. 

Then  a  dark  young  man  with 
a  book  in  his  hand  came  strolling 
up  the  garden-path,  and,  approach- 
ing the  window,  glanced  up  in 
surprise  at  the  foreign-looking 
stranger. 

'  Come  in,  Ralph,*  said  his  fa- 
ther, as  he  slowly  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  window.  *  You  have 
heard  of  Monsieur  de  Maul^vrier. 
My  eldest  son,'  he  added  to 
Gerard. 

This  affectionate  familiar  way 
of  speaking  was  just  like  !Mr. 
Mowbray,  Gerard  thought.  He, 
no  doubt,  liked  this  man  very 
much,  and  was  a  charming  fistther- 
,in-law.  But  that  did  not  give 
the  man  any  claim  on  Gerard's 
friendship.  He  bowed  stiffly  to 
Ralph,  who,  on  his  side,  was  not 
effusive.  Mr.  Mowbray  lifted  his 
eyebrows  in  surprise  and  vexa- 
tion, and  afterwards  reproached 
Ralph  with  his  horrid  manners. 

'Because  a  man  is  a  French- 
man, Ralph,'  he  said,  'you  need 
not  behave  to  him  as  if  he  was  a 
Turk.' 

*Turk!  I  like  Turks,'  said 
Ralpli.  '  But  I  can't  stand  those 
stuck-up  fellows.  And  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  was  a  German.' 

Philip  and  Kitty  agreed  with 
their  father  that  it  must  have 
been  Ralph's  own  fault,  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Maul^vrier  was  as  jolly 
as  possible  when  he  walked  with 
them  from  the  station.  Anyhow, 
for  some  reason,  the  entrance  of 
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Ealph  made  a  great  change  in 
Gerard.  He  stood  up,  looking 
pale  and  proud,  and  began  saying 
good*bye  to  Mrs.^  Mowbray. 

*  You.  are  not  going  yet/  Mr. 
Mowbray  remonstrated.  '  Stay 
and  dine  with  us ;  or  if  you  can't 
stay  to-day,  come  to-morrow.' 

'  Yesy  do ;  we  shall  be  so  glad/ 
said  his  wife. 

But  Gerard  would  not  accept 
the  invitation.  He  was  not  sure 
of  being  in  town ;  he  thought  he 
was  engaged.  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
perhaps,  thinking  of  her  cook's 
uncertainties,  "was  not  so  very 
sorry.  * 

Mr.  Mowbray  walked  down 
with  the  young  man  to  the  station. 
As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
house  Gerard  recovered  himself; 
and  he  ended  by  giving  Mr.  Mow- 
bray the  name  of  his  hotel,  and 
begging  him  to  come  and  see  him, 
wMch  his  friend  promised  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CASTLES. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
a  note  from  Gerard,  asking  him 
to  dine  with  him  that  evening  at 
his  hotel.  He  went,  though  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  young  man's 
having  refused  his  invitations. 
Ealph  said  it  was  all  the  con- 
founded airs  of  a  beggarly  French- 
man, who  thought  himself  some- 
body; but  Ealph  found  no  one 
to  agree  with  him,  not  even  Philip, 
whose  dislike  of  foreigners  was 
generally  stronger  than  his  own. 
Mr.  Mowbray  said  that  Gerard  de 
Maulevrier  was  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,  and  had  never  given  him- 
self airs  in  his  life. 

*  Why,  father,  he's  airs  all  over,' 
said  Ealph.  *  Who  ever  saw  an 
ordinary  man  look  like  that  T 

*•  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man ; 
there  you    are   right,'  said  Mr. 


Mowbray;  and  he  went  off  to 
London  to  dine  with  Gerard. 

These  two  were  bom  com- 
panions; they  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  talk  about. 
Mr.  Mowbray,  of  course,  was 
much  the  greater  talker  of  the 
two;  but  he  found  in  Gerard  a 
person  capable  of  listening  to  all 
his  ideas,  and  of  sympathising, 
even  if  he  did  not  thoroughly 
understand. 

'  You  shall  look  over  the  manu- 
script. I  have  it  at  home,'  said 
Mr.  Mowbray,  talking  of  one  of 
his  attempts.  'You  had  better 
come  down  to-morrow.  Come  at 
four  or  five  o'clock,  and  stay  to 
dinner.' 

Gerard  hesitated  again,  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  looked  at  him  curi- 
ously; for  he  had  told  him  not 
long  before  that  he  had  no  friends 
in  London.  He  did  not  press 
him  just  then,  however.  Pre- 
sently, after  a  little  more  talk 
about  the  manuscript,  Gerard 
asked,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way, 

'Is  your  son-in-law  with  you 
still  %  Does  he  take  an  interest  in 
these  things  V 

*  My  son-in-law  V  repeated  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

'  I  do  not  know  his  name,'  said 
G6rard — '  I  have  not  asked ;  and 
the  other  day  you  called  him,  I 
think,  by  a  Christian  name.  But 
I  see  by  your  face  he  does  not 
care  for  books,'  he  added,  smUing. 

*  My  dear  fellow,*  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, *I  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  My  son-in- 
law  %  Have  you  met  a  man  who 
calls  himself  my  son-in-law?  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  V 

'It  is  not  possible  that  I  am 
mistaken/  said  Gerard,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Mr.  Mowbray's  astonished 
face.  'The  husband  of  your 
daughter.  The  gentleman  jou 
introduced  to  me  as  your  eldest 
son.  I  understood — it  was  your 
amiable  way  of  speaking.    And  I 
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knew  him  by  sight.  I  had  seen 
him  in  the  Park  with  her,  as  I 
told  Madame  Mowbray,  before  I 
went  down  to  Cleeve.  I  should, 
perhaps,  be  less  confused  if  I 
knew  his  name.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  who 
had  now  collected  his  ideas. 
*  Nobody  had  told  you,  then,  that 
my  daughter  was  married.  You 
saw  her  with  that  young  fellow 
in  the  Park,  and  drew  your  own 
conclusion.' 

*  Well,  I  am  not  very  clever  in 
English  customs;  but  surely  it 
was  a  natural  conclusion  f 

'Perhaps  it  was,  from  your 
pomt  of  view,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
looking  at  Gerard,  with  a  smile. 

The  young  man  got  up  from 
his  chair,  and  walked  across  to 
the  fireplace.  He  stood  there 
with  his  head  bent,  thoughtfully 
looking  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray watched  him  with  amused 
eyes. 

*  Am  I  to  understand — '  Gerard 
began  at  last. 

'  That  girls  in  England  are 
allowed  to  go  out  with  their 
brothers  V 

'It  was  her  brother,  then! 
That  young  man  is  your  son  V 

'  My  eldest  boy.' 

'  Ah  I  Then  forgive  my  ask- 
ing. •  I. have  entirely  deceived 
myself,  it  seems.  Perhaps  Made- 
moiselle Mowbray  is  not  married, 
after  all  7 

'  She  certainly  was  not  married 
three  days  ago,  when  she  went 
down  to  Somersetshire.' 

'Then  her  home  is  still  with 
youf 

'  /  think  so,'  said  Pauline's 
fsither.  '  But  I  believe  my  aunt, 
whom  you  saw  the  other  d^y,  is  of 
a  different  opinion.  She  took 
possession  of  my  daughter  last 
autumn,  and  does  not  seem  in- 
clined to  give  her  up.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  is  resigned,  and  there- 
fore I  have  no  alternative.     You 
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will  find  some  day,  my  friend, 
that  all  the  arrangements  in  life 
are  made  by  women.' 

'  They  have  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense,'  said  Gerard  quietly. 

'Almost  too  much,  I  some- 
times think,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

He  now  found  his  young  host 
rather  dreamy  and  absent,  and 
not  quite  so  intelligent  on  lite- 
rary subjects  as  he  had  been 
earlier  in  the  evening.  He  was 
himself  much  amused  and  inter- 
ested by  G6rard's  mistake  about 
line,  and  many  ideas  went 
g  each  other  through  his 
ve  brain.  To  begin  with,  it 
would  be  a  fine  story  to  tell  his 
wife,  though  he  resolved,  with 
unnatural  prudence,  that  it  should 
go  no  further.  Ealph  certainly 
should  not  know  why  the  Marquis 
de  Maul^vrier  had  looked  at  him 
'  as  if  he  was  a  German.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  a  good  deal 
touched;  he  had  a  great  fancy 
for  Gerard,  and,  in  fact,  he  gave 
him  more  credit  than  he  deserved, 
for  he  now  felt  sure  that  the  new 
arrangement  at  Maul^vrier,  which 
made  Victor  the  head  of  the 
house,  was  entirely  owing  to 
Gc^rard's  hopeless  love  for  Pauline. 
His  wife  had  hinted  to  him,  as  a 
partial  explanation  of  Pauline's 
low  spirits  in  the  autumn,  that 
the  young  people  had  been  in- 
clined to  like  each  other.  He 
had  laughed  then;  but  Gerard's 
manner  now  showed  him  that  she 
was  probably  right.  Like  her,  he 
thought  to  himself  that  the  affair 
was  hopeless,  Gerard,  of  course, 
having  nothing  —  unless  Aunt 
Lucia —  But  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  Aunt  Lucia  would  be  a  foolish 
old  woman  if  she  did  anything  of 
the  kind.  Even  if  she  meant — 
and  he  thought  that  likely  enough 
— to  leave  everything  to  Pauline 
in  the  end,  she  might  easily  live 
twenty  years  more.  Immortal 
youth  seemed  to  belong  to  a  crea- 
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ture  like  her.  Gerard  ajid  Pauline 
could  not  marry  in  hope  of  her 
inheritance,  and  pay  their  bills 
with  hope  for  tTventy  years.  The 
idea  was  nonsensical :  and  nobody 
had  any  right  to  expect  that  she 
would  make  Pauline  an  allowance 
sufficient  for  them  to  live  upon. 
A  regular  organised  generosity 
like  this  was  the  last  thing  to  be 
expected  from  Aunt  Lucia,  even 
if  she  thought  such  a  marriage  a 
good  thing  for  Pauline;  and  no 
doubt  all  the  common  sense  she 
had  would  tell  her  that  the 
girl  would  be  much  better  ^Si^d 
happier  married  to  a  steady  j^ol- 
vent  Englishman.  Yet  Pauline's 
father,  as  he  went  back  to  Sand- 
ridge  that  night,  amused  himself 
with  dreaming  strange  ,  dreams 
ai)out  her. 

Before  leaving  Gerard,  he  had 
renewed  his  invitation  to  him  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  instantly 
and  cordiaUy  accepted.  It  was 
laughable  to  think  that  llalph  had 
been  the  innocent  obstacle. 

In  the  next  few  days  Gerard 
and  his  friends  met  constantly. 
Then  Mrs.  Mowbray  asked  him 
to  stay  a  week  with  them,  and  he 
came,  and  was  established  as  an 
intimate  friend  in  the  little  house 
at  Sandridge.  She  had  been 
rather  unwilling  to  give  this  invi- 
tation; but  her  husband  wished 
it  so  strongly,  and  talked  so  much 
about  repaying  Gerard's  hospi- 
tality, and  showing  him  something 
of  English  life — the  children,  too, 
thought  it  such  a  fine  holiday 
amusement — that  she  was  obliged 
to  consent,  and  to  hide  her  own 
anxieties.  It  would  have  been 
all  very  well  to  entertain  the 
young  man  at  Cleeve  Lodge — but 
here !  Mrs.  Mowbray  felt  the 
change  more  acutely  than  any  of 
them,  and  with  all  her  strength 
of  mind  was  very  sensitive.  She 
did  not  feel  familiar  enough  with 
Gerard  to  treat  him  like  ohe  of 


her  own  boys;  Mr.  Mowbray's 
easy  intimacy  with  him  always 
surprised  her  a  little ;  she  could 
hardly  believe,  though  Mr.  Mow- 
bray laughed  at  her,  that  a  man 
whose  home  was  Maul^vrier  did 
not  find  the  Sandridge  villa  too 
dreadful  a  contrast. 

Still  Gerard  seemed  quite 
^*PPy>  ^  ^is  quiet  way;  the 
whole  household  liked  him ;  even 
Ealph  came  round  and  confessed 
that  his  airs  wore  off  on  further 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Mowbray  took 
him  to  see  publishers  and  editors, 
and  showed  him  London  in  all 
its  aspects.  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  they  made  expedi- 
tions to  everything  worth  seeing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Little 
delicate  George  went  about  hang- 
ing to  the  Frenchman's  arm,  and 
Kitty,  full  of  chatter,  marched  on 
his  other  side.  Pauline,  of  course, 
was  often  mentioned,  but  never 
by  him ;  and  his  grave  listening 
face  did  not  change  when  they 
talked  of  her. 

So  the  week  passed,  and  Gerard 
was  fulfilling  his  old  wish  of  see- 
ing English  life,  which  he  had 
always  fancied  sa  pleasant.     Of 
course,   it  was  life  on   a  small 
scale  as  far  as  outward  show  and 
extra  comfort  went;  but  Gdrard 
was  a  man  of  simple  tastes — he 
had  not  been  brought  up  luxu- 
riously; and  as  to  the  tone  of 
life  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  household, 
he  perceived,  and  quite  rightly, 
that  it  could  not  any whe)re  have 
been  higher  or  more  refined.     He 
saw  no  selfishness,  no  worldliness, 
no  strain  after  appearances.     He 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  Pauline,  the  last. visitor,  had 
found  it  all   unbearably  dismal 
and  depressing ;  but  then  he  had 
never  lived  with  them  at  Cleeve, 
and  women  have  quicker  senses 
than  men,  and  can  hear  the  hinges 
creak  sometimes,  no  matter  how 
carefully  they  are  oiled. 
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On  Gerard's  last  evening,  he 
vas  sitting  up  late  with  Mr.  Mow- 
bray over  his  study  fire,  when 
his  friend  asked  him  what  his 
plans  were. 

*I  must  go  back  to  France,' 
said  Gerard ;  and  then  he  sighed. 
.  *You  have  not  been  so  very 
long  in  England,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. 

'Long  enough  to  admire  her 
even  more  than  I  did  before.  But 
if  one  cannot  stay  always,  it  is 
best  not  .to  stay  too  long.* 

Mr.  Mowbray  looked  at  him, 
smiling. 

*  Do  you  mean  that  you  would 
like  to  stay  always  Y 

'No;  I  am  not  such  a  bad 
Frenchman  as  that,'  said  Gerard, 
recollecting  himself.  'But  Eng- 
land has  a  very  great  charm  for 
me,  and  it  grows  stronger  every 
day.  It  is  best  not  to  be  under 
a  charm.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. 

A  few  hours  before,  he  had 
come  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
found  Gerard  in  a  low  chair  be- 
side Mrs.  Mowbray's  work-table 
— she  was  not  in  the  room — gaz- 
ing at  a  pretty  photograph  of 
Pauline  which  always  stood  there. 
He  had  started  up  a  little  con- 
fused, and  had  begun  to  ask  ques- 
about  something ;  but  Mr.  Mow- 
Mo  wbray,  like  other  absent  people, 
noticed  things  very  keenly  when 
he  noticed  them  at  all.  He  was 
more  amused  and  interested  than 
surprised,  therefore,  when  that 
evening,  after  being  much  more 
dreamy  than  usual,  and  talking  in 
this  rather  enthusiastic  way  about 
England,  Gerard  presently  began 
to  make  his  confession — a  hope- 
less and  useless  one,  as  he  knew ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
keep  it  back  any  longer. 

*  You  have  been  very  good  to 
me,  monsieur,'  he  said ;  '  you  are 
one  of  the  few  friends  I  have.    I 


should  like  to  tell  you  my  his- 
tory.' 

*Go  on,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
'  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
have  railed  on  Fate  together.' 

'I  am  not  asking  anything,' 
said  Gerard — *I  have  not  the 
right  or  the  power ;  and  I  know 
it  is  no  use  railing.  But  I  have 
a  great  trouble,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  know  it.' 

'  I  think  I  have  guessed  it,  my 
dear  fellow,*  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
*  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  suppose 
that  explains  your  abdicating  in 
favour  of  Victor  V 

Gerard  coloured,  and  hesitated. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  explain 
to  Pauline's  father  that  the  break- 
ing off  was  not  his  own  doing,  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye's. 

'  I  could  not  displease  my  mo- 
ther and  all  the  family,'  he  mut- 
tered. 

Probably  any  man  but  Mr, 
Mowbray  would  ha^e  seen  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  weakness 
about  his  look  and  manner,  and 
would  have  lost  patience  with 
him ;  but  Mr.  Mowbray  was  tho- 
roughly fond  of  ^im,  and  under- 
stood French  feeling  quite  well 
enough  to  enter  into  his  diffi- 
culties. 

*  No,'  he  said ;  *  your  mother 
would  not  willingly  have  given 
you  up  to  an  Englishwoman.' 

'  It  was  as  hopeless  last  year  as 
it  is  now,'  said  Gerard. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  Mr.  Mowbray  re- 
peated. 'Let  me  ask — did  my 
daughter  know  anything  of  it?' 

*  I  could  not  help  showing  her 
one  day.  It  was  wrong,  I  know ; 
but  I  had  put  a  great  restraint  on 
myself,  and  this  was  at  the  last» 
when  you  were  all  going  away.  I 
thought  she  was  sorry  to  go,  and 
at  the  moment  I  could  not  bear 
parting  with  her.' 

'And  yoii  think  she — '  Mr. 
Mowbray  began,  and  checked 
himself. 
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*  0  yea,  certainly — ^then^'G^iaid 
answeied,  with  a  sadden  bright 
look.  'The  other  day,  when  I 
thought  she  was  married,  I  sup- 
posed she  had  forgotten  every- 
thing.' 

'  It  would  not  have  been  won- 
derful if  she  had,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray gravely.  '  In  fact,  it  was  her 
duty ;  and  you  ought  not  to  have 
said  a  word,  Gerard,  for,  if  I  under- 
stand things  rightly,  you  were  en- 
gaged at  the  time.  If  Pauline  had 
told  me,  I  should  have  been  in  a 
rage.' 

'Yes,  you  would  have  been 
light.  I  had  no  excuse,  except 
one,'  said  Gerard.  *  But  I  am  not 
engaged  now.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  stroked  Ids  &ce 
thoughtfully,  perhaps  to  hide  a 
smile,  for  to  his  mind  there  was 
something  comic,  as  well  as  touch- 
ing, in  all  this.  Gerard  was  so  boy- 
ish in  his  confidence ;  he  seemed 
to  have  such  perfect  flEuth  in  his 
friend's  indulgence,  while  his  friend 
saw  more  clearly  every  moment  that 
he  ought  to  be  angry  with  him. 
The  whole  thing  was  so  silly,  pro- 
voking, and  sad,  that  any  man 
but  Mr.  Mowbray  would  have  lost 
his  temper,  and  at  least  mentally 
called  Gerard  names.  To  thia 
amiable  philosopher  he  was  a 
study  of  French  sentiment:  be- 
sides which,  he  really  loved  the 
melancholy  fellow,  with  his  hand- 
some face  and  gentle  ways.  He 
could  not  realise  the  badness  of 
his  conduct  in  making  unauthor- 
ised love  to  Pauline.  It  may  seem 
unnatural  in  more  ways  than  one, 
but  Pauline's  father,  living  in  the 
present,  had  actually  more  sym- 
pathy at  that  moment  with  G^^rard 
than  with  Pauline. 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  not  engaged  now,'  he  said 
after  a  pause — ^  for  your  own  sake, 
that  is.  I  am  afraid  it  makes 
no  difference  to  anybody  else.  I 
understand,  don't  I,  that  you  have 


given  up  everything  to  youi  bro- 
ther f    Excuse  plain  language.' 

'  Tou  are  nght,  monsieur,'  said 
Gerard  dismally.  '  So  I  had  better 
go  back  to  France,  and  forget.  If 
I  had  not  seen  her  at  all,  it  would 
have  been  easier.' 

*  You  must  screw  up  your  cour- 
age. Very  few  things  are  easy; 
but  resolution  is  a  splendid  doc- 
tor, and  so  is  time.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  Gerard.  *  Sup- 
pose I  had  been  free,  and  had 
been  able  to  come  to  you  and  ask 
you,  would  you  have  consented  f 

'It  is  possible  that  I  might,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  '  The  differ- 
ent country  is  a  drawback,  you 
know,  for  one's  daughter,  and  so 
is  the  religion.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  I 
think,  would  have  seen  those 
things  more  strongly  than  I  should. 
There  is  my  aunt,  too ;  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  Pauline  would  de- 
pend much  more  on  her  consent 
than  on  mine  or  her  mother's.' 

*  Miss  Mowbray  seems  a  most 
charming  person,'  said  Gerard. 

'Yes,  but  she  is  a  whimsical 
person.  I  am  glad  she  made  her- 
self pleasant  to  you.' 

Gerard  could  honestly  say  that 
Miss  Mowbray  had  made  herself 
very  pleasant  to  him.  There  had 
been  things  in  her  manner  that 
puzzled  him ;  but  if  she  was  whim- 
sical, that  perhaps  explained  them ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  tell  Mr.  Mowbray  that  he 
feared  she  had  some  prejudice 
against  his  name. 

They  talked  a  little  about 
Croome.  The  place  where  Paul- 
ine lived  was  the  most  interesting 
place  on  earth ;  and  now  that 
Gerard  was  allowed  to  speak  of 
Pauline,  he  cared  for  no  other 
subject.  Presently  Mr.  Mowbray 
told  him  in  plain  words  that  he 
expected  his  aunt  to  leave  every- 
thing to  Pauline.  Of  course  he 
could  not  speak  positively;  hat 
she  had,  tp  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses,  adopted  the  girl ;  she  was 
fonder  of  her  than  of  anyhody ; 
she  knew  that  Pauline's  parents 
would  have  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  to  give  her.  Mr.  Mow- 
hray,  most  sanguine  of  men,  would 
he  very  much  surprised  if  Croome 
Ck)urt  did  not  some  day  helong  to 
Pauline. 

'  But  the  man  who  marries  her 
will  have  to  live  there  at  least 
part  of  the  year,  I  suppose,'  said 
Mr.  Mowbray,  staring  into  the 
fire.  Afl  Gerard  made  no  re- 
sponse, he  presently  glanced  at 
him,  and  added:  *A  man,  for 
instance,  with  all  his  interests  in 
Prance  might  not  care  for  that 
condition.' 

'On  the  contrary,'  exclaimed 
Gerard,  flushing  crimson.  *Do 
you  mean,  monsieur — you  caonot 
mean — * 

*  Be  quiet ;    don't  excite  your- 
.   self.    I  am  only  talking  of  chances 

and  possibilities,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. *My  aunt  is  not  an  old 
woman;  I  hope  she  may  live 
at  least  Ave- and -twenty  years 
more.  For  that  time  Pqiuline  will 
have  nothing  at  all  of  her  own, 
and  your  fortune,  my  friend,  is 
*    the  same  as  hers.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  it  is  hopeless.' 
'Unless — if  Pauline  liked  you 

-—Miss  Mowbray  might  take  it 
into  her  head  to  make  you  both 
^ppy  by  settling  a  yearly  income 
upon  her.  She  might  do.it  very 
well,  if  she  chose,  but  I  don't  at 
all  undertake  to  say  that  she  wiU.' 
*I  would  live  always  in  Eng- 
land, to  please  her,'  murmured 
Gerard. 

*  Are  not  you  reckoning  with- 
out Madame  de  Maul^vrier  1  But 
we  have  talked  enough  nonsense ; 
let  us  be  plain  and  businesslike. 
You  are  going  back  to  France,  you 
say  ?  You  shall  go.  I  will  run 
down  to  Croome  by  and  by,  and 
talk  things  over  with  my  aunt. 
If  I  have  any  good  news  I  will 


write  it  to  you.  You  will  lay  it 
before  your  mother,  get  her  con- 
sent, and  then — come  and  see  us 
again.  You  will  write  to  me,  and 
tell  me  your  intentions,  when  you 
have  come  to  a  clear  agreement 
with  your  mother.  That  is  the 
right  way  of  doing  things,  I  think. 
Now,  good-night.' 

*  How  am  I  to  thank  you  !'  ex- 
claimed Gerard. 

*Wait,  my  dear  fellow.  At 
present  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoL' 

It  may  bo  suspected  that  Mr. 
Mowbray's  heart  misgave  him  a 
little  as  to  the  wisdom  of  all  this 
encouragement.  For  he  told  Mrs. 
Mowbray  nothing  about  it  till  the 
next  evening,  when  Gerard  was 
gone,  and  then  was  rather  angry 
at  her  surprise  and  consternation. 
She  did  not  think  it  at  all  a  happy 
fate  for  Pauline  to  marry  the 
Marquis,  who  of  course  would 
never  live  in  England,  at  least 
while  his  mother  was  alive;  she 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  Pauline 
cared  about  him  now,  though  she 
had  liked  him  a  little  last  sum- 
mer. 

'  He  thought  she  liked  him  a 
good  deal,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

'  He  had  no  business  to  think 
so.  She  had  too  much  sense.  She 
would  have  told  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  much  disturbed.  *  How- 
ever, I  am  sure  Aunt  Lucia  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  comfortable 
English  marriage  will  be  far  the 
best  thing  for  Pauline,  and  of 
course  all  your  flne  plans  depend 
entirely  on  her.' 

'  Entirely,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
relapsing  into  good-humour.  *I 
told  Maul^vrier  that,  and  if  Polly 
doesn't  care  for  him,  that  settles 
the  question.  But  it  would  be  a 
splendid  match  for  him,  poor  fel- 
low. I  don't  like  to  think  of 
such  a  nice  fellow  being  shelved 
in  that  heartless  unnatural  way — 
all  because  of  Polly,  too.' 

*  It  is  rather  sad,  but  we  can't 
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help  those  French  customs.  It 
seems  to  me  you  think  of  the  ad- 
vantages for  him,  more  than  the 
disadvantages  for  Polly.* 

'  That,  my  dear,  is  because  I  am 
an  altruist.' 

'  I  never  should  have  believed,* 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray  thoughtfully, 
*  that  the  young  man  would  have 
had  strength  of  mind  to  fight  it 
out  with  his  mother,  and  to  break 
ofif  that  engagement.  Madame  de 
Maulevrier  adored  him,  and  I 
know  it  must  have  been  a  horrid 
trial  to  her  to  make  that  disagree- 
able Victor  the  eldest  son.  It  is 
a  strange  affair  altogether ;  but  I 
cannot  say  I  wish  Pauline  to 
marry  him,  and  I  think  you  had 
much  better  have  let  it  alone.* 

*  Ah,  you  would  have  listened 
to  him  in  stony  silence,  no  doubt. 
Women  are  so  hard-hearted,*  said 
Mr.  Mowbray. 

*Men  are  such  geese,*  replied 
his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  RECTOR  OF  CROOMB. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  of  course,  did  not 
in  the  least  believe  that  Monsieur 
de  Maulevrier  had  come  to  Croome 
simply  to  ask  Miss  Mowbray  for 
her  nephew's  address.  That  idea 
was  rather  too  amusing.  Not  that 
he  mentioned  aoy  other  possible 
motive  to  !Miss  Mowbray ;  but  he 
was  angry  and  rude  when  she 
told  him  of  the  Frenchman's  visit, 
and  laughed  offensively  when  she 
said  she  had  not  been  civil  to  him. 
Miss  Mowbray,  for  once,  was  a 
little  impatient  with  her  friend 
Ben,  and  remarked  that  in  order 
to  meet  with  thoroughly  narrow- 
minded  prejudice  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  to  cross  the  Channel. 

'¥our  admiring  foreigners  is  a 
new  thing,'  said  Ben.  '  But  wo- 
men are  all  alike.  A  tall  fellow 
with   a   long  nose,  who  makes 


bows  to  you — there  you  have  your 
model  So  good-looking  I  such 
charming  manners  !  What  do 
his  morals,  or  his  language,  or 
anything  else,  signify  V 

*Go  away,  please.  You  are 
envious  and  stupid,  and  I  am 
tired  of  your  nonsense,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray. 

Ben  went  away,  very  anidous 
and  miserable  in  his  mind.  He 
showed  his  feelings  during  the 
next  few  days  by  being  defiant 
and  rude  to  everybody  except 
Pauline.  In  her  presence  he  was 
silent  and  much  more  subdued 
than  before,  watching  her  with  a 
half-hidden  wistfulness.  One  may- 
suspect  that  she  understood  his 
feelings;  for,  though  the  smiles 
of  her  first  return  died  away,  and 
she  did  not  chatter  to  him  any- 
more, there  was  a  certain  softness 
in  her  manner  to  him,  an  uncer- 
tainty, a  kind  of  regret.  Pauline 
was  just  then  in  suspense,  not 
unnaturally  wondering  what  was 
to  become  of  her ;  and  Ben  went 
in  and  out  like  a  faithful  dog, 
ready  to  fet<;h  and  carry  for  her. 
He  thought  she  liked  him  better 
than  in  the  autumn ;  that  day  at 
Cleeve  he  even  began  to  hope  a 
Httle  again.  And  then  to  come 
back  to  Croome  and  hear  that  the 
Frenchman  was  prowling  about 
England !  it  would  have  been 
too  much  for  the  mildest  temper. 
Ben  brooded  over  it  day  and 
night ;  and  every  time  he  went  to 
the  Court  he  expected  to  find  G^ 
rard  there,  or  to  hear  that  he  was 
coming.  When  he  met  Pauline 
in  the  lanes,  he  looked  beyond 
her  to  see  if  there  was  a  black 
shadow  following.  But  the  dread- 
ed rival  did  not  come ;  he  heard 
no  more  of  him. 

In  truthj  Pauline  hardly  knew 
what  she  wished  at  this  time;  she 
dared  not  have  any  wish  or  hope 
connected  with  Gerard.  She  al- 
most feared  and  ahrank  from  the 
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thought  of  him.  It  now  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  bom  for  a 
quiet  easy  life,  not  for  romance. 
Komance  was  pain  and  foolish- 
ness. She  could  never  give  Ge- 
rard half  as  much  as  he  would 
expect  from  her.  Yet  there  were 
moments  when  she  knew,  poor 
child,  having  a  heart  able  to  speak 
the  truth  sometimes,  that  the  joy 
of  seeing  him  again  would  be  al- 
most madness. 

Then  prudence  stepped  in,  and 
reminded  her  that  if  he  had  not 
come,  she  would  have  resigned 
herself  quietly  and  taken  life  on 
a  lower  and  more  prosaic  level. 
Much  safer,  much  better,  much 
happier  in  the  end,  said  common 
sense;  but,  just  at  present,  the 
balance  of  Pauline's  mind  was 
disturbed,  and  she  felt  that  all 
depended  on  one  thing — what 
would  Gerard  do  ] 

In  one  way,  his  behaviour  was 
certainly  strange.  He  had  not 
mentioned  her  name  to  her  aunt ; 
and  now  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  idea  of  trying  to  see  her,  for, 
to  her  great  amazement,  she  heard 
of  his  staying  at  Sandridge — stay- 
ing on  day  after  day  in  the  little 
house  that  Pauline  thought  so 
sad,  liked  by  everybody,  a  dear 
friend  of  the  children,  going 
about  everywhere  with  her  father. 
And  yet  there  came  no  message, 
no  hint  of  another  visit  to  Croome. 
He  was  happy  with  them  aU ;  he 
might,  as  far  as  appearances  went, 
have  forgotten  that  she  existed 
and  belonged  to  them.  Her  mo- 
ther wrote  of  him  quite  openly 
and  naturally,  as  if  he  was  any 
other  visitor,  and  told  her,  as  a 
little  piece  of  ordinary  gossip,  of 
Victor's  marriage  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Brye.  This  was  good  news  to 
Pauline,  and  yet  she  hardly  knew 
why.  How  could  it  matter  to 
her  ]  It  only  meant,  as  she  very 
well  knew,  that  Gerard  must  be 
a  hermit  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 


Still  she  thought  he  might  some- 
how have  shown  a  little  remem- 
brance of  her.  She  concluded 
that  he  had  really  forgotten  her  ; 
he  must  have  forgotten  her,  or 
his  feehngs  must  have  changed 
almost  miraculously,  or  surely  he 
could  not  be  so  happy  among  her 
people  without  her.  Pauline  re- 
membered the  photograph  on  her 
mother's  work-table,  and  wondered 
if  he  ever  looked  at  it.  Thus  she 
teased  herself  and  scolded  herself, 
and  waited  in  puzzled  suspense. 
Then  one  day  there  came  a  letter 
from  Kitty,  full  of  lamentations 
over  his  going  away.  He  had 
left  them  the  day  before,  and  they 
all  missed  him  so  much ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  France. 
Kitty  and  Philip  had  never 
thought  they  could  have  liked  a 
Frenchman. 

Very  well;  this  was  the  end. 
Pauline  was  now  filled  with  dis- 
gust and  shame  at  having  allowed 
herself  to  think  of  him  at  all. 
She  now  determined  to  put  him 
out  of  her  thoughts  at  once  and 
for  ever,  and  evidently  the  best 
way  of  doing  this  was  to  plunge 
herself  into  other  interests.  There 
must  be  no  more  thinking.  A 
violent  course  of  gaiety  would 
have  been  the  best  antidote ;  but 
this  was  not  to  be  had  at  Croome ; 
she  must  therefore  make  the  most 
of  such  small  excitements  as  pre- 
sented themselves. 

She  went  out  that  afternoon, 
with  a  heart-ache  which  she 
would  not  acknowledge  to  herself, 
and  which  had  the  outward  effect 
of  flushing  her  cheeks  with  lovely 
colour,  and  giving  a  .blue  deep 
look  to  her  eyes. 

'How  pretty  you  are  to-day, 
child !'  said  Miss  Mowbray,  meet- 
ing her  in  the  garden. 

*•  Am  II  I  thought  you  didn't 
lika  this  hat,'  said  Pauline,  kiss- 
ing her. 

'  The  hat  doesn't  seem  to  matter.' 
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She  left  her  aunt  among  the 
flowers,  and  walked  restlessly 
away,  up  into  the  rocky  lanes  and 
across  high  fields,  where  lambs 
were  playing  in  the  fresh  spring 
weather.  She  was  going  to  try 
and  collect  a  few  girls  for  that 
class,  which  seemed  a  possible  dis- 
traction. She  hardly  knew  what 
she  was  going  to  teach  them,  and 
neither  Aunt  Lucia  nor  Ben  was 
likely  to  help  her.  Being  intellec- 
tually  lazy,  she  had  put  off  this 
consideration  for  the  present :  one 
must  find  out  first  what  they 
knew.  Ben  had  been  discouraging, 
though  she  did  not  mind  him 
much  at  the  time. 

'  Religion  I  explaining  the  Bible !' 
he  had  said,  with  a  good-humour- 
ed smile.  *  Do  you  understand  it 
yourself?  Better  teach  them  to 
sew  and  knit,  and  dam  the  boys' 
socks.' 

'  0,  of  course,  anything  to  make 
them  useful  to  the  boys,'  she  had 
answered,  laughing;  but  she  did 
not  at  all  intend  to  take  his  ad- 
vice. 

Her  class  was  to  be  much 
more  lively  and  interesting  than 
he  imagined.  Besides,  though 
she  did  not  tell  the  Eector  so, 
sewing  and  knitting  and  darning 
were  not  such  very  familiar  in- 
dustries to  her. 

She  walked  on  till  the  fields 
opened  out  on  a  disused  quany ; 
the  stones  lay  about,  half  covered 
with  moss,  and  a  wild  little 
stream  dashed  down  amongst 
them,  hurrying  past  the  steep 
bank  of  a  cottage-garden,  where  a 
row  of  nut-trees  himg  over  the 
water.  The  cottage  was  large, 
thatched,  and  roughly  built  of 
refuse  stones  from  the  quarry; 
its  roof  was  overgrown  with 
house-leek,  its  walls  were  yellow 
with  lichen,  and  in  every  cranny 
some  weed  or  little  fern  was 
growing ;  so  that  they  were  like 
natural    rocks,    picturesque    and 


rugged.  Ona^  had  to  cross  the 
stream  by  a  narrow  plank,  which 
led  to  the  stony  path  up  to  the 
door.  A  small  dog  came  out,  and 
barked  fiercely.  Pauline,  how- 
ever, made  her  way  past  these 
obstacles,  and  reached  the  door, 
which  was  standing  half  open. 
Seeing  that  there  were  people  in 
the  kitchen,  she  knocked  quite 
gently;  a  middle-aged  woman, 
worn  and  gray,  with  tears  on  her 
face,  stepped  softly  across  the 
stone  floor  to  let  her  in. 

'  Sit  ye  down,  miss,'  she  whis- 
pered. 

There  was  such  a  strange  hush 
over  the  kitchen  that  Pauline  was 
startled,  and  hardly  liked  to 
speak.  In  the  large  low  room, 
with  its  immense  chimney,  five 
or  six  women  were  sitting,  young 
and  old;  among  them  one  very 
old  woman,  the  grandmother,  in 
a  high  armchair  by  the  fire,  and 
the  two  girls  of  whom  Pauline 
was  in  search.  Their  mother  and 
a  couple  of  neighbours  made  up 
the  number.  One  of  the  girls 
had  a  fine  earnest  face,  and  hardly 
turned  her  sad  dark  eyes  towards 
the  bright  vision  of  the  young 
lady  coming  in ;  the  other  was 
pretty  and  vacant-looking,  and 
quite  ready  to  stare.  Pauline  sat 
down  silently  in  the  chair  that 
was  set  for  her,  and  after  a  moment 
understood  what  was  going  on. 

A  few  days  before,  Mr.  Dmi- 
stan  had  asked  her  aunt  to  send 
some  help  to  these  people;  the 
father  had  been  for  some  time  ill 
and  out  of  work ;  they  were  very 
poor,  and  too  proud  to  beg  for 
themselves.  The  request  on  Mr. 
Dunstan's  part  was  so  unusual, 
and  his  interest  in  the  people  was 
so  evident,  that  Miss  Mowbray 
asked  for  a  little  more  explana- 
tion. She  found  that  the  man 
was  an  infidel;  that  he  had  once 
attended  some  infidel  and  Com- 
munistic lectures  in  London,  and 
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siiice  then  had  preached  his 
opinions  a  good  deal  among  his 
neighbours  at  Gioome. 

*  And  I  am  to  waste  my  charity 
on  an  nnbelieying  wretch  like 
that  \\  cried  Miss  Mowbray. 

'  I  want  your  help  in  making  a 
Christian  of  him/ said  Ben  gravely. 
'  Example  is  better  than  precept ; 
yon  may  have  heard  that  before.' 

*  After  all,  it  is  such  a  rare 
pleasore  to  hear  yon  ask  for  any- 
thing, or  confess  that  yon  have 
any  work  to  do  at  Croome — I 
suppose  I  must  encourage  your 
infidel/  said  his  patroness  lightly. 

Pauline  remember.ed  all  this, 
as  she  sat  down  among  the  women 
and  heard  Ben  Dunstan's  voice  in 
an  inner  room,  of  which  the  door 
was  standing  open.  He  was  talk- 
ing ;  he  and  his  parishioner  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  argument 
on  Christianity.  The  sick  man's 
remarks  and  answers  were  like 
faint  growls  in  the  distance,  but 
Ben,  though  he  did  not  speak 
loud,  spoke  very  clearly,  and  the 
listeners  in  the  kitchen  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  what  he  was  saying. 

Pauline  was  a  little  bored  at 
first,  by  finding  herself  thus  hin- 
dered in  her  mission;  but  she 
could  not  help  listening  like  the 
others,  and  very  soon  she  found 
herself  as  deeply  interested  as 
they  were.  She  knew  nothing 
of  tibie  hollow  clap-trap  arguments 
which  Ben  was  so  easily  defeat- 
ing; they  had  not  been  dinned 
into  her  ears  by  profanity,  ignor- 
ance, and  stupidity  for  many 
months  past,  as  they  had  been 
into  the  ears  of  these  poor  * 
women ;  thus  it  was  not  the 
talk  itself,  though  strange  and 
new  to  her,  that  she  found  so 
interesting.  It  was  the  things 
which  Ben  said,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  said  them.  He  did  not 
preach,  he  talked;  he  used  all 
kinds  of  original  illustrations,  the 
quaintness  of  some  of  them  mak- 


ing Pauline  quite  sure  that  they 
came  out  of  his  own  head.  Some- 
times she  felt  inclined  to  smile, 
but  among  those  grave  faces  this 
seemed  impossible*  And  their 
gravity,  after  all,  touched  an  an- 
swering chord  in  her  heart  Yes ; 
Ben  was  worth  listening  to; 
there  was  a  strong  earnest  con- 
viction in  every  word  he  said ;  a 
firmness,  a  fine  quiet  faith  that 
could  be  shaken  by  nothing.  He 
knew  that  good  must  triumph; 
that  this  man  must  believe  in 
time ;  and  he  did  not  talk  to  him 
as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  brother 
who,  by  some  strange  misfortune, 
had  lost  sight  of  his  father  and 
his  home. 

As  the  talk  went  on,  the  sick 
man's  replies  grew  fainter,  and 
Ben's  voice  grew  lower  and  more 
tender,  and  full  of  sympathy. 
The  women  in  the  other  room 
nodded  their  heads  and  wiped 
their  eyes ;  the  elder  girl  sat  in 
unchanged  gravity;  the  younger 
one  kept  gazing  dreamily  at  Paul- 
ine, who  was  looking  at  the  door.  * 
Presently  there  was  a  silence,  and 
Ben  came  and  shut  the  door, 
without  seeing  who  was  in  the 
kitchen.  Still  Pauline  felt  that 
she  must  wait  till  he  was  gone, 
for  these  people  seemed  full  of 
their  own  thoughts,  and  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  next  room. 
She  waited,  therefore,  sitting  still; 
the  younger  girl  got  up  yawning, 
and  went  out  into  the  garden ; 
her  mother  sent  a  reproachful 
look  after  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ben  came  out 
of  the  room,  shutting  the  door 
after  him. 

'  I  shall  be  here  again  to-mor- 
row, Mrs.  Lyne,*  he  said. 

'  God  bless  you,  sir !'  said  the 
mother. 

At  that  moment  Ben  saw  Paul- 
ine, who  got  up  from  her  chair  in 
the  shadow. 

'  Yon  here !'  he  said ;  and  the 
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sturdy    Bector  fluslied    a    little. 
*  Have  you  been  here  long  V 

*  A  little  time,'  said  Pauline. 
*i  came  to  talk  about— to  tell 
Mrs.  Lyne  about  the  class,  you 
know.' 

.  *  That  is  Mary's  business,'  said 
the  Eector;  and  the  dark-eyed 
girl  looked  up  wonderingly.  *  But 
you  can't  talk  to  her  now,  for  her 
father  wants  her.  I  think  you 
had  better  come  another  day.' 

'Very  well;  yes,  I  will,'  said 
Pauline.     And  so  Ben  took  her 
away  with  him  from  the  cottage,  • 
over  the  plank,  down  the  rough 
quarry    road,     and    across    the  ' 
upland  fields. 

*  Were  you  there  all  the  time  V 
he  said  presently. 

*  Most  of  it.  I  heard  you  talk- 
ing. I  suppose  you  did  not  hear 
me  pome  in  V- 

*  No,  it  must  confess  I  did  not. 
Pm  afraid  that  poor  chap  will  die,' 
said  Ben. 

'Still,  you  are  not  very  un- 
happy about  him,  are  you  f  said 
tauline.  'At  least,  I  am  sure 
you  are  doing  all  you  can  for 
him.' 

*^It  rouses  one  when  a  fellow  is 
such  a  fool  as  to  deny  everything,' 
he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a 
Bligbt  &mile.  '  You  hardly  know 
what  you  are  saying  son^etimes. 
I  wish  I  had  known  you  were 
there— and  yet  Pm  glad  I^iidn't.' 

'It  would  not  have  made  any 
difference  to  you,'  said  Pauline. 
'  You  meant  all  that,  and  you 
said  it  all.  I  ain  very  glad  I  was 
there,  and  heard  It.  It  taught  ine 
something  too.' 

*  Why,  yon  don't  mean  to  say 
.'that   such  thoughts  ever  plague 

you !'  said  Ben.  '  I  know  what 
they  are  by  expetienoe; '  I  worked 
them"  off  at  Forest  Moor.' 

'  Have  I  soul  enough,  do  you 
think,  to  be  troubled  in  that 
way?'. 

'Don't   talk   like  your  aunt,* 


said  Ben. .  *  Seriously,  though — 
my  argument  with  Lyne^what 
did  it  teach  youl' 

*  I  shall  not  tell  you  that,'  she 
cmswered  gently. 

She  could  not  exactly  say, 
'  It  taught  me  how  godd  and  how 
clever  you  are.' 

.  But  this  little  adventure,  Uiis 
hearing  him  at  his  best,  when  he 
did  not  know  that  any  educated 
ears  were  listening,  had  really  a 
great   effect  .upon    her.     It    in- 
fluenced her  after  life,  as  such  dis- 
coveries do ;   accidental,  we  call 
them,  if  anything  is  an  accident. 
Pauline  hid- many  faults,  some  of 
them  not  of  a  high  kind ;  but  she 
had  what  is  a  redeeming  point  in 
any  character,  a  strong  faculty  of 
admiration.     She  could  look  up ; 
she  could  admire  power  and  talent, 
and  goodness  ;  she  was  not  at  all 
exclusively  employed  in  admiring 
herself,  like  some  girls  with  beau- 
tiful faces.     Poor  Pauline !     She 
talked  to  Ben  brightly  and  gently 
enough,  as  they  walked  aver  the 
fields  together.     She  was  restless 
and  unhappy  and  angry  at  heart, 
but  np  one  would  have  found  this 
out  froni  her  manner.  Ben  thought 
she  had  never  been  so  charming. 
He  was  beginning  to  despise  him- 
self for  being  afraid  of  the  French- 
man; the  facts,  which  he  had 
.heard    from    ^Miss  Mowbrajr,  of 
Gerard's. staying  at  Sandridge,  of 
his  going  back  to  France,  had 
been  a  source  of  comfort  to  him ; 
•  and  to-day  Pauline's  sweetness, 
with  her  lovely  looks-^he  had  not 
seen  her  look  so  pretty  for  months, 
if  ever  before — filled  the  exc^lr 
lent  Ben  with  a  brave  excitement. 
He  believed  she  liked  him,  and  he 
wafl  afraid  of  nobody. 

They  came  down  the  slope  of 
the  fields,  and  reached  a  stream 
that  ran  in  the  hollow,  below  the 
church  and  rectory.  Looking 
over  its  low  gray  parapet  iiali 
covered  with  reddish  ivy,  through 
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a  gap  in  the  'willows  that  shaded 
it,  whose  catkins  were  just  break- 
ing into  fresh  green  leaf,  they 
could  see  the  old  red  chimneys  of 
the  Court,  far  away  aloog  ihe 
meadow:s.  This  was  the  same 
small  river  that  turned  the  mill; 
its  next  bridge  above  was  close  to 
the  Court  gates,  and  its.  clear 
brown  current  came  singing  down 
from  Aunt  Lucia  to  them  as  they 
jBtood  on  the  rough  pathway  and 
looked  up  th^  stream. 

*  You  know  that  Miss  Mowbray 
is  going  to  leave  all  this  to  me  V 
said  Ben  suddenly. 

*  Yes,  she  told  me.  I  am  very 
glad,'  answered  Pauline. 

*i)o  you  suppose  everybody 
knows?* 

*  0  no,  I  don't  think  so.  No- 
body, I  believe,  except  Mr^  John- 
son and  I.' 

'  It  is  best  that  they  should  not, 
for  of  course  she  may  change  her 
mind.  Sometimes  I  wish  she 
would,  for  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  with  it  all.  However, 
that  is  a  long  way  off,'  said  Ben, 
comforting  himself.  '  She  thinks 
1  am  the  right  person,  but  I  don't 
agree  with  her.  I  warned  her 
last  summer  how  it  would  be^^ 
that  I  should  let  or  sell  the  place, 
and  go  back  to  the  northy  most 
likely.' 

'Let  or  sell  that  dear  old 
house !'  said  Pauline,  looking  at 
him  reproachfully.  *  0,  you  don't 
mean  it !  Why  do  you  tease  her 
by  saying  things  you  don't  mean  V 

*  She  doesn't  care  what  I  say,' 
said  BeiL  '  And,  besides,  she  is  more 
likdy  to  live  to  ninety  than  I  to 
fifty.  You  may  think  I  am  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  about  myself,  but 
sotnetunes  I  wish  she  had  never 
helCrd  of  me.  I  should  have  got 
on  somehow,  and  it  is  bad  to 
spend  one's  life  in  slavery  to  a 
bouse  and  some  acres  of  ground, 
which  people  tell  you  is  old  and 
dear,  and  think  you  a  cold-hearted 
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brute  if  you  talk  of  selling.  Yes, 
I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never 
seen  her,  or  Croome — ' 

'Never  seen  Aunt  Lucia!' 
murmured  Pauline  rather  faintly, 
for  there  was  something  odd  in- 
his  voice.  '  Well,  then,  yoii 
cpuld  never  have  talked  to  that' 
man  just  now.' 

*  0,  he  wouldn't  have  been  left 
alone.  Somebody  else  would  have 
looked  .  after  him.  What  I'm 
doing  for  him  is  not  worth  all — 
Do  you  know  'what  Vm  thinking 
about  1'  said  Ben,  leaning  against 
the  parapet,  and  looking  into  her 
face.  *  Is  it  still  hopeless  ]  I 
would  do  what  you  pleased  about 
living  here,  and  everything  else, 
if  only  you  would— ^if  you  would 
make  life  worth  living  at  all. 
Don't  you  know,  dear?  he  said, 
his  voice  trembling  very  much. 

Pauline  did  not  speak ;  she  did 
not  turn  away,  but  stood  with 
lowered .  eyelids,  looking  at  the 
stream.  She  remembered  that 
day  in  the  autumn  very  well — 
the  thunderstorm,  Ben's  abrupt- 
ne^,  £rom  which  she  had  shrunk 
away  with  no  feeUng  but  a  wish 
to  escape,  and  something  very 
near  dislike  of  him.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  everything  was  changed 
now.  She  knew  Ben  so  much 
better,  it  seemed  to  her ;  but  at 
any  rate  she  knew  how  gentle 
and  generous  and  patient  he  could 
be — no,  she  had  not  quite  found 
him  out  yet — and  he  was  good 
and  clever  and  sincere ;  and  to 
her,  a  lonely  creature  with  no 
prospects  in  the  world,  he  could 
offer  a  great  deal  .  She  felt  her 
influence  over  him,  though  she 
had  never  used  it  seriously.  She 
knew  very,  well  that  his  whole 
hea^  and  bemg  was  taken  up 
with  her ;  she  confessed  to  herself 
that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  bring 
all  doubt  and  torment  to  an  end, 
to  have  a  fixed  and  peaceful  fate, 
to  be  loved  and  spoilt  and  de- 
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fended  by  some  one,  if  it  was  only 
Ben  Dunstan ;  to  have  the  Court 
for  her  home,  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  for  her  father  and  mother 
and  the  children.  Surely  these 
were  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  Len,  and  yet  why  were  they  all 
so  sad,  60  mixed  with  heartache? 
*Tliat  is  only  the  unsettled 
feeling/  Pauline  thought.  *  He  is 
so  good,  it  will  soon  go  away.* 

*  Don't  you  think  I  have  been 
patient  enough?'  said  Ben,  who 
had  been  watching  her  all  this 
time,  keeping  a  strong  restraint 
upon  himself,  and  wishing  he 
was  clever  enough  to  read  the 
thoughts  in  a  woman's  face. 

Pauline  came  back  from  the 
land  of  dreams,  and  gave  him  a 
quick  glance. 

*  I  told  you  to  forget,'  she  said, 
'and  you  promised  that  you 
would.' 

*  Xe ver !'  said  Ben;  *  One  doesn't 
promise  what  is  impossible.  Lis- 
ten. I've  loved  you  ever  since  I 
knew  you.  I  have  only  stayed 
here  because  I  could  not  bear  to 
go  away  from  you,  though  some- 
times 1  thought  it  woula  be  the 
best  way ;  but  I  couldn't  do  it. 
But,  dear,  do  you  hate  me  quite 
as  much  as  you  did? 

'  I  never  hated  you,'  said  Paul- 
ine rather  sadly. 

She  w.is  gazing  down  the  stream 
again,  and  Ben  dared  not  feel 
very  sure  yet. 

*  It  was  very  like  it,'  he  said  ; 
*  but  if  you  don't  now,  that's  good 
for  me.    Will  you  trust  me,  then  V 

*  I  do  trust  you,'  said  Pauline, 
in  a  low  voice.  *  I  think  you  are 
very  good,  and  I  am  not  half  good 
enough  fur  you.' 

*  There  you  are  mistaken ;  but 
it  doesn't  matter,'  said  Ben. 

It  was  strange  how  something 
still  held  him  back.  Pauline  had 
made  no  sign  of  refusing  him  ;  he 
knew,  though  he  could  not  under- 
stand it,  that  a  wonderful  change 


had  come  over  everything,  that 
the  happiness  of  his  life  was 
quietly  giving  itself  to  him ;  and 
yet  somehow  he  was  as  much 
puzzled  as  a  child  would  be  if  the 
moon  came  to  him  when  he  want- 
ed her.  Pauline  was  so  calm,  so 
cold,  so  sad,  though  she  smiled 
as  she  spoke  to  him.  All  the 
excitement  was  on  Ben's  side ; 
and  this  quiet  girl  kept  him  at  a 
distance,  and  would  not  let  him 
feel  that  she  belonged  to  him. 

*My  darling,  do  you  really 
mean  that  I  may  have  you  V  he 
said;  and  he  came  up  close  to 
her,  and  took  her  hand. 

She  looked  straight  into  bis 
eyes  for  one  moment,  and  then 
drew  herself  away  with  a  slight 
shiver. 

^  Let  me  speak/  she  said.  ^  I 
don't  know  what  I  mean.  Please 
let  me  go  home  now.' 

'  You  shall  do  as  you  like,'  said 
Ben,  stepping  back,  and  letting 
her  hand  go.  He  had  quite  as 
much  pride  as  more  ornamental 
])eople.  *  Tell  me,  though — may 
I  come  this  evening  Y 

'  O  no ;  not  this  evening.* 

*  To-morrow,  then  V 

*  I  don't  know ;  I  want  to 
think.  You  must  not  hurry  me 
too  much.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Ben.  *  I  will 
obey  your  orders,  whatever  they 
are ;  only  be  kind,  and  don't  keep 
me  waiting  too  long,' 

*  If — ^you  must  let  me  tell  Aunt 
Lucia  when  I  like  j  you  must  not 
teU  her.' 

*  Just  as  you  please,'  said  Benu 
'  It  cannot  matter  which  of  us 
tells  her.  She  will  be  glad,  I 
think.     Pauline,  dear — ' 

He  could  hardly  bear  to  let  her 
go  without  something  more  than 
this — even  a  word  to  tell  him  that 
she  cared  for  him,  or  at  least  that 
she  was  glad  he  cared  for  her. 
But  he  was  not  to  have  it ;  for  a 
noise  of  wheels  was  coming  along 
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the  lane,  approachiog  the  bridge, 
and  Pauline  walked  quickly  away 
to  the  other  end  of  it,  where  a 
path  led  through  the  meadows  to 
the  mill,  and  so  into  the  Court 
garden.  Ben  went  after  her,  and 
opened  the  gate  for  her.  He  was 
going  to  follow  her  through ;  but 
she  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and 
would  not  let  him  come. 

*No,  please — don't  come  with 
me,'  she  said.     *  Good-bye.' 


He  did  not  wait  to  watch  her 
as  she  harried  away  under  the 
willows,  but  walked  off  along  the 
lane,  with  bright  thoughtful  eyes, 
looking  straight  before  him.  The 
farmer  in  his  cart,  who  overtook 
him  directly  afterwards,  and  said 
something  about  the  weather, 
went  home  and  told  his  wife 
that  Mr.  Donstan  looked  as  cheer- 
ful as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
married. 


(To  he  continued,) 


CHESTNUTS. 


Chestnuts  falling  on  the  ground, 
Prickly  chestnuts,  all  around ; 
Chestnuts,  as  they  tumble  down. 
Bursting,  and  all  ripe  and  brown, 
Peeping  from  their  cosy  places. 
In  their  green  and  dainty  cases. 

And  the  chestnuts  seem  to  whisper 
Unto  me,  a  musing  listener, 
Of  the  sweet  times  long  departed ; 
When,  all  young  and  happy-hearted, 
Bound  the  dear  old  schoolroom  fender. 
We  the  chestnuts  roasted  tender. 

0  the  wrangling  o'er  our  wrongs. 
When  too  long  one  held  the  tongs ! 

0  the  faces  flushed  and  hot, 
Scents  of  singeing  heeded  not ! 
And  the  number,  0  how  small. 
Of  fruit  fit  to  eat  at  all ! 

Sometimes  still,  when  daylight  grays. 
All  alone  beside  the  blaze. 
To  recall  the  times  loved  most, 

1  have  chestnuts  placed  to  roast. 
But,  while  watching  them,  I  dream 
Of  those  slumbering  ones,  and  seem 
Almost  to  behold  them  near — 
Almost  each  dear  voice  to  hear ; 
Till  I  start,  and  all  expire — 
Voices,  chestnuts,  dreams,  and  fire ! 


J.  O.  ORESHAH. 


IN  MILFOED  SOUND. 


Nothing  to  do  with  Wales  what- 
ever, though  it  is  to  a  mountain- 
ous ocean- girt  shore  that  I  invite 
your  attention.     Without   doubt 
some  original  *  Taffy  *  baptised  the 
hills  and  dales  of  this  locality  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  testify- 
ing thereby  a  due  respect  for  the 
mother  country.  Pembroke  Peak, 
La^v^enny,    Mil  ford,    and    many 
other  landmarks,  assert  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with   a  Welsh  dis- 
trict.     Yet   can  no  exaggerated 
affection  have  persuaded  the  ob- 
tusest  *  Taffj's  *  mind  that  aught 
within  the    compass    of    British 
seas  approaches  in  grandeur  the 
mountains   and  fiords  of  Otago. 
If  there  remains  anything  fresh 
in  the  way  of  scenery  to  be  dis- 
covered   or    seen    on  this    well- 
tracked  sphere,  it  is  probable  that 
New  Zealand  will  afford  it.     Let 
he  who  declares  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  take  heart  of 
grace.     Here  is  a  country  having 
the  right  to  lay  claim  to  an  ori- 
ginal construction  of  mountain, 
fell,  cliff,  and  forest.  The  wrinkles 
of  civilisation  have  not,  moreover, 
marred  its    youthful  beauty,    so 
chat  it  appears  somewhat  fresher 
than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  volcanic  nature  of  a  large 
space  in  the  northern  island  sets 
it  apart  as  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  scientifically-minded.  Pro- 
bably in  prehistoric  ages  a  much 
larger  extent  of  territory  was  sub- 
ject to  subterranean  fire,  but  in 
these  days  all  that  remains  of 
volcanic  nature  (the  marvels  of 
hot  springs,  terraces,  and  lakes) 
more  than  satisfies  the  wonder  of 
'  diligent  globe-trotters  who  come 
to  see  it.     The  southern  island 


does,  in  reality,  boast  a  more  bold 
and  magnificent  scenery,  but  tra- 
vellers in  quest  of  the  marvellous 
naturally  overlook  the  sublime. 
As  a  country  for  sightseers  equal 
to  roughing  it,  New  Zealand 
offers  endless  resources  of  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  to  draw 
upon.  Exploration  now  reaches 
accessible  points  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  coast,  where  roads 
are  made  or  bridle-paths  are  tra- 
versible ;  but  the  ordinary  travel- 
ler, not  under  the  experienced 
guidance  of  some  dweller  in  the 
land,  will  probably  leave  the 
country  ignorant  of  some  of  its 
finest  features.  Inland  settlers, 
entitled  to  sing  of  its  glory,  tell 
of  untrodden  valleys,  unknown 
lakes,  trackless  forests,  and  bridge- 
less  rivers  of  surprising  beauty, 
which,  in  the  obscurity  of  moun- 
tain shadows,  are  almost  unex- 
plored. 

On  the  south  east  coast  of 
Otago,  the  southern  province  of 
the  South  Island,  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  land  cut  up  by  numer- 
ous fiords,  or  deep-sea  sounds, 
which  run  up  to  the  base  of  lofty 
mountains  New  enterprises  open 
out  their  wonders  and  sublimity 
year  by  year.  One  of  these  mys- 
terious recesses  has  been  lately 
discovered  to  abound  in  marble 
of  a  very  fine  kind,  and  surveyors 
and  geologists  are  now  not  infre- 
quent visitors  to  the  locality. 
When  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
sits  on  London  Bridge,  perhaps 
Caswell  marble  may  have  a  world- 
wide fame. 

Many  of  the  narrow  passages 
which  form  the  fiords  are  inacces- 
sible from  the  land,  being  enclosed 
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by  precipitous  rocks.  The  sounds 
can,  however,  be  reached  in  fine 
weather  by  coasting  steamers, 
which  call  in  at  them  for  the 
gratification  of  passengers.  During 
a  couple  of  summer  months  there 
are  also  special  excursion  steamers 
which  run  round  the  island, 
anchoring  successively  in  every 
inlet  of  interest,  and  affording 
artists  and  photographers  grand 
opportunities  of  representing  the 
singular  beauty  of  their  aspect. 
On  a  passage  from  Melbourne  to 
Christchurch  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  penetrate  two  of  these  extra- 
ordinary sounds  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Those  who  have 
visited  this  locality  have  almost 
invariably  done  so  in  calm  wea- 
ther, and  with  the  sunshine  mo- 
difying the  terrific  grandeur  of 
Milford  Sound — an  inlet  so  weird, 
so  majestic  in  its  gloom,  that 
it  can  compare  with  no  other; 
but  I  was  privileged  to  visit  it 
when  in  a  stormy  mood.  Co- 
lonials are  a  moving  population. 
They  travel  all  they  can,  instinc- 
tively, like  the  Americans.  Where 
purse  considerations  admit  of  it 
the  original  nomadic  inspiration 
is  diligently  followed.  Few  busi- 
ness men  at  the  antipodes  con- 
sider themselvesjustified  in  having 
good  health  without  the  inspirit- 
ing tonic  of  some  annual  jaunt. 
Many  of  our  passengers  from 
Australia  and  Tasmania  had 
visited  New  Zealand  before,  but 
none  amongst  the  number  had 
explored  any  of  the  much- famed 
sounds.  Expectations  of  some- 
thing grand  and  exceptional  in 
this  magic  territory  had  been  fed 
by  various  guide-books  and  the 
assurances  of  our  captain  that  we 
should  look  upon  an  unequalled 
scenery.  Sceptical  smiles  would 
break  forth  covertly  on  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  perambulated 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
A  wide  margin  was  left  for  colo- 


nial boasting,  inasmuch  as  the 
blow-oratory  of  the  country 
whence  we  had  come  was  still 
ringing  in  our  ears. 

The  day  that  preceded  our  first 
sight  of  New  Zealand's  shores 
was  bright,  but  considerably 
colder  than  before.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  land  breeze  assail- 
ing us  so  bitterly  came  direct 
from  the  snow-peaks  of  Mount 
Cook  and  its  battalion  of  inferiors. 
Towards  evening  certain  ominous- 
looking  clouds  drooped  dark  ban- 
ners over  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  went  down  beneath  the  waves 
encompassed  with  blue-black 
ridges.  As  it  dipped  into  the 
sea  it  shot  up  for  a  moment  a 
pale  yellow  smile,  which  seemed 
almost  derisive. 

The  fatality  of  rain  on  the 
morrow  was  uncontemplated  by 
any  of  us.  However,  during  the 
night  we  were  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  the  waves  were 
being  lashed  into  fury  by  some 
hostile  infiuence.  Much  tossing 
about  in  our  bunks  proclaimed 
the  stormy  wind  arising.  Friendly 
counsel  had  enjoined  us  to  turn 
out  at  an  early  hour  to  witness 
the  approach  to  land  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  snowcapped  mountains 
at  a  distance,  and  we  were  con- 
scientious sightseers. 

Eight  bells  !  Was  it  only  mid- 
night, or  could  it  be  already  four 
o'clock]  I  was  not  left  long  to 
doubt.  Darkness  reigned  su- 
preme, but  the  sound  of  hurrying 
feet  on  the  deck  above  proclaimed 
that  the  hour  had  come.  The 
voice  of  a  cabin  steward,  sound- 
ing through  the  darkness  *  Four 
o'clock  I'  left  no  further  room  for  * 
hope.  With  a  resolute  determi- 
nation to  lose  no  inch  of  the  pic- 
turesque grandeur  so  confidently 
promised,  I  rolled  out  of  my  berth. 
After  much  involuntary  plunging 
about  and  vain  gropings  for  arti- 
cles of  clothing  gone  astray,  all 
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lingering  inclinations  for  sleep 
were  banished.  The  self-indul- 
gent slumberers  who  shared  my 
cabin  were  compassionated  from 
a  platform  of  superiority.  My 
stoical  conduct  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  its  just  reward,  and 
the  ridicule  of  less  eager  asso- 
ciates, some  three  hours  later, 
scarcely  compensated  for  vigorous 
efforts  to  disestablish  natural  in- 
clinations. At  five  o*clock  the 
scene  on  deck  was  past  all  mea- 
sure dreary.  Some  dozen  men 
were  congregated  at  the  top  of 
the  companion,  like  a  party  of 
disconsolate  poultry  seeking  shel- 
ter. Dejected  feathers  were  well 
replaced  by  sodden  ulsters.  They 
had  their  gaze  turned  landwards, 
but  hope  was  not  pictured  in  the 
roundest  eyes  which  strove  to 
pierce  the  clouds  of  mist.  Soli- 
tary individuals,  of  weak  good- 
nature, driven  from  this  quarter 
by  the  pressure  in  the  rear,  stood 
about  on  isolated  dry  spots  on  the 
deck,  with  rain  dripping  from 
their  mackintoshes  and  making 
little  trickling  streams  from  beards 
and  moustaches.  The  driving 
dampness  was  not  to  be  defeated 
by  any  protective  measures.  It 
swept  round  us,  running  in  streams 
along  tbe  deck,  making  cataracts 
between  the  lacings  of  the  awn- 
ings, and  penetrating  with  the  in- 
vincible sticky  nature  of  ocean 
rain  to  the  very  marrow  of  our 
bones.  The  wind  blew  it  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  There  was 
indeed  no  leeside  to  our  mibfor- 
tunes,  for  the  waves  tumbled  tur- 
bulently  over  each  other,  their 
lofty  crests  appearing  to  defy  our 
approach  to  the  land.  An  unte- 
nanted oasis  of  comparative  dry- 
ness on  a  bench  persuaded  me  to 
venture  on  to  the  deck.  Eesolv- 
ing  to  sit  out  the  mournful  hours 
of  the  early  day  sooner  than  own 
to  a  defeated  purpose,  I  took  up 
my  position.     Encompassed  with 


a  mighty  ulster,  a  mackintosh 
above  and  a  rug  beneath  it,  de- 
fensive measures  were  as  complete 
as  circumstances  admitted.  At 
six  o'clock)  when  compassionate 
stewards  visited  the  shivering  hu- 
manity above-stairs  vith  cups  of 
steaming  coffee,  things  looked  a 
degree  brighter.  Every  now  and 
again  the  dense  clouds  lifted  for 
a  moment,  revealing  our  nearness 
to  the  land.  The  outline  of  high 
hills,  towering  above  us,  would 
become  visible  as  the  mists  rolled 
away,  and  rocks,  shrubs,  and 
streams  were  discernible  realities. 
Such  tantalising  glimpses  of  a 
grand  coast-line  prolonged  our 
patience  till  the  breakfkst-gong 
sounded.  The  damped  spirits  of 
the  hopeful  ones  rose  magically 
under  the  influence  of  a  hearty 
meal.  Subsequently,  on  deck, 
recruits  were  persuaded  to  join 
the  faithful  lovers  of  scenery. 
Thus  the  wet  forenoon  was  wiled 
away  by  spectral  hopes.  The 
occasional  breaks  in  the  clouds, 
with  the  subsiding  of  the  wind, 
seemed  to  promise  a  final  entry 
into  the  sound.  For  some  hours 
we  had  been  going  at  half-speed, 
creeping  up  the  coast  in  a  careful 
and  leisurely  fashion.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  rumour  was  set  afloat 
that  ^lilford  was  at  hand.  The 
rain  had  by  no  means  ceased,  but 
it  had  become  more  endurable  as 
it  increased  in  violence  and  deci- 
sion. For  three  hours  the  tor- 
rent had  continued  to  flow  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  indefinite 
veils  of  driving  mist  had,  how- 
ever, been  more  disastrous  to  our 
liopes  than  this  steady  downpour. 
The  mountains  and  rocks  were 
clearer  to  view,  and  landmarks 
easily  recognised. 

Field-glasses  were  in  great  re- 
quest when  lofty  peaks  were  seen 
looming  through  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere. A  long  tongue  of  low 
rocks,   covered    closely  by  low- 
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growing  shrubs  of  a  livid  green, 
jutted  out  from  the  mainland 
ahead  of  us.  Eound  this  hairier 
we  knew  we  had  to  go.  At  last 
we  drew  near  to  the  gloomy  por- 
tal of  what  looked  like  some  in- 
fernal lake.  It  seemed  that  we 
were  courting  a  certain  destruc- 
tion as  our  steamer,  obedient  to 
the  helm,  turned  its  head  to  this 
entrance.  The  narrow  gateway 
before  us  was  so  dark  and  frown- 
ing that  the  very  waves  were 
hushed  and  still  before  it.  The 
raving  wind  was  silent  beneath 
tft  shadows,  and  a  solemn  still- 
ness appeared  to  hover  in  the  oir. 
The  otfect  of  this  sndJen  calm 
beneath  the  hn^-e  rocks  was  as- 
tonishing. It  almost  seemed  tliat 
the  disordered  elements  obeyed 
some  majestic  voice,  breathing  a 
'  Peace,  be  still !' 

On  either  side  of  us  precipi- 
tous rocks,  like  sentinel  pillars, 
rose  out  of  unfatliomablo  depths 
of  water — water  so  black  that  it 
refused  to  mirror  them.  These 
wardens  of  an  everlasting  silence 
within  the  gates  seemed  to  threaten 
us  with  instant  extinction  as  we 
approached  them.  The  grim  and 
surly  mountains,  whoso  stony 
faces  were  wrinkled  with  the  fur- 
rows of  a  thousand  cataract-s, 
scowled  at  our  forwardness.  The 
tale  of  centuries  was  written  in 
a  terrible  handwriting  on  these 
solemn  guards,  llow  and  when 
they  had  been  rent  asunder  we 
could  not  guess.  What  terrific 
force  had  sliced  and  parted  the 
mountains,  Mature  did  not  tell ; 
now  between  them  there  was  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  and  our  temerity 
•mocked  their  power  to  check  us. 

It  seemed  almost  a  desecration 
to  disturb  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
deep  black  water.  'The  sombre 
pomp  of  majestic  rocks,  cold  and 
gray,  like  iron  plates  rising  thou- 
sandis  of  feet  above  us,  rebuked 
our  trespass  in  all  the  dignity  of 


a  terrible  silence.  As  we  passed 
within  the  entrance,  a  cannon 
was  fired  off  to  awaken  the  echoes 
of  the  rocky  steeps.  The  artillery 
of  a  thousand  field-pieces  was 
given  back  to  us  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights ;  the  mountains, 
making  a  mock  of  our  impotence, 
catching  up  our  feeble  challenge, 
and  reechoing  our  puny  endea- 
vour far  and  wide  in  a  thousand 
reverberations.  As  we  crept  on- 
wards, hugfring  the  northern  pre- 
cipice within  a  few  yards  of  peril- 
ous slabs  of  rock,  rising  without 
any  incline  out  of  deep  water,  wo 
held  Our  breath  in  awe  stricken 
amazement.  The  inclination  to 
cry  out,  *  The  rocks  will  fall  on 
us,  the  mountains  will  cover  us  I' 
was  almost  irresistible.  All  tlii.-5 
time  the  clouds  dropped  rain  with 
steady  persistence,  swelling  the 
countless  cataracts,  and  compelling 
them  to  madder  haste.  We  were 
most  of  us  standing  on  the  high 
deck,  unsheltered  by  any  awninp^, 
and  unmindful  of  umbrellas.  Tiio 
majesty  of  our  prison  overwhelmed 
all  other  considerations  but  those 
of  awe  and  wonder.  The  sound 
of  the  tempest  without  was  for- 
gotten, and  even  human  voices 
and  sights  paf^sed  away  from  our 
recollection.  W(i  had  onfy  eyes 
for  the  marvellous  stupendmis 
creation.  Five  and  six  thousand 
feet  of  rock  and  mountain  tower- 
ing above  us  looked  as  though 
some  Cyclopean  architect  had 
gathered  his  forces  together  to 
reach  the  skies.  Occasionally  the 
rocks  retired,  and  opened  in  some 
narrow  chasm,  whose  awful  gloom 
our  dim  sight  could  not  penetrate. 
One  slab  of  rock,  some  two  thou- 
sand feet  high,  is  worn  smooth 
by  the  lattice- work  of  countless 
waterfalls,  torrents  which  are 
white  as  snow.  The  rain  has 
pjiven  them  new  vigour,  and  they 
foam  furiously  in  their  impetuous 
efforts  to  reach  the  depths  bAbw. 
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The  swish  of  all  this  rushing 
water  breaks  the  silence  at  last. 
These  straight  walls  were  not 
rent  to  make  a  nursing  home  for 
vegetation,  though  on  the  face  of 
some  of  them  a  thin  scrub  per- 
sistently ekes  out  a  poor  liveli- 
hood. In  isolated  spots  shrubs 
take  hold  of  some  piece  of  earth 
which  has  been  washed  down  by 
some  torrent  from  above,  while 
lower  down  struggling  ferns  find 
a  temporary  foothold. 

The  shadows  are  almost  per- 
petual; here  and  there  are  re- 
cesses which  no  stray  sunbeams 
ever  penetrate.  The  gray  rocks 
must  always  be  dull  and  cold; 
their  gloom  never  alters,  th^ir 
grayness  can  never  see  a  false 
image  in  any  blue  dancing  waters. 
This  Sound  is  like  some  dolorous 
plac3  of  enchantment,  where 
silence  is  the  gaoler  and  darkness 
the  torturer.  Gustavo  Dora's 
weirdest  fancies  could  not  exceed 
these  oppressive  mountains,  these 
threatening  rocks. 

Slowly  we  wind  along,  marking 
well  the  buttresses  and  bulwarks 
of  the  mountains,  fortifications 
which  may  defy  the  hand  of  time. 
The  rain  has  stopped  at  last ;  but 
still  the  loftier  pinnacles  of  snow- 
clad  hiUs  do  not  unveil.  Per- 
haps, if  they  could  be  seen,  the 
weight  of  the  prison-roof  would 
no  loDger  be  a  sensation;  but 
beneath  these  leaden  skies  "wo 
are  captives,  and  escape  is  im- 
possible. As  we  near  the  end  of 
the  fiord,  the  rivulets  and  cata- 
racts increase  mightily,  flowing 
"with  wilder  leaps  and  throbs  from 
the  full  arteries  of  the  mountains, 
and  feeding  the  blackness  of  the 
waters  with  noisy  vehemence. 

The  Bowen  Fall,  now  expanded 
to  a  tumultuous  torrent,  provokes 
a  burst  of  loudly-expressed  sur- 
prise as  we  come  in  sight.  The 
aspect  of  this  mighty  cataract 
g!ves  us  back  the  power  of  speech. 


A  hundred  feet  or  so  below  its 
first  leap  into  air,  a  projecting 
rock  essays  to  check  its  freedom  ; 
but  the  incensed  stream  is  not  to 
be  stayed,  denying  the  power  of 
any  stone  to  limit  its  liberty. 
With  a  yet  more  daring  leap  it 
escapes  once  more,  failing  three 
hundred  feet  below,  where  it  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  black  waters 
of  the  Sound.  In  its  death  it  is 
glorious,  for  in  its  last  flight  it 
radiates  light  in  the  gloom.  A 
dense  cloud  of  whitest  vapour 
rising  high  in  the  air  spreads  over 
the  water,  enveloping  the  escape 
from  the  prison-house  in  a  shroud 
of  mist  and  spray.  The  roar  of 
the  glorious  fall  is  deafening  as 
we  come  closer,  and  we  shout  at 
one  another  our  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. The  exorcism  of  our 
great  awe  is  removed;  if  the 
waters  escape  the  rocks,  so  may 
we. 

At  last  we  are  at  the  limit 
of  our  expedition,  still  closely 
hemmed  in  by  the  ruthless  walls. 
It  seems  that  we  have  no  longer 
space  sufficient  to  turn  in.  Yet 
we  do  turn.  Another-  flash  from 
our  small  cannon,  a  farewell  salute 
of  homage,  perhaps.  The/ew  de 
joie  which  follows  declares  the 
echoes  to  be  conscious  of  our 
presence.  Our  ears  are  assailed 
by  a  succession  of  replies.  The 
answering  detonations  begin  close 
above  us,  then  a  whole  battery 
reverberates  acknowledgment,  till 
finally  the  outermost  bastion  sa- 
lutes afar  off. 

We  turn  and  creep  down  the 
south  shore,  beneath  the  same 
overhanging  ramparts  and  towers 
of  strength,  till  we  reach  the  iron 
gates  once  more.  The  rocks  have 
not  fallen  at  the  entrance,  the 
sentinels  do  not  bar  our  depar- 
ture— we  pass — we  are  free  on 
the  wide  ocean  once  more.  The 
rain  has  ceased,  and  the  sun  is 
making  an  effort  to  break  through 
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the  clouds.      We  make  at  full 
speed  for  George  Sound,  in  order 
to  enter  it  before  dusk.   At  about 
five  o'clock,  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  slanting  upwards  and  gild- 
ing the  crests  of  the  mountains, 
we  pass  into  a  smiling  roadstead, 
bordered  by  gently  sloping  hills 
dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  ver- 
dure.    The  floods   are  clapping 
their  hands,  and  the  hills  are  joy- 
fal  together  here.     It  is  a  scene 
of  fairy  enchantment,  and  as  a 
contrast    to    the     overwhelming 
grandeur  of  our  past  experiences 
we  welcome  the  lovely  vegetation 
and  gentle  declivities.  The  watery 
valley  open  before  us  winds  like 
a  broad  river  between  intersecting 
chains   of  hills,  green  with  the 
most  glossy-leaved    shrubs,   fea- 
thery fern-trees,  and  fringed  down 
to  the  water's  edge  with  trailing 
creepers.    The  sinking  sun  croAvns 
each  hill-top  with  light,  which  is 
reflected  again  in  the  smooth  wa- 
ter beneath  us.     Graceful  plants 
twine  above  each  little  stream  and 
rill,  which  leisurely  stirs  the  deep 
carpets  of  moss.    \No  wild  cata- 
racts, frantic  to  escape  the  cold 
embrace  of  the  mountains,  hurl 
themselves  into   the  flood  here. 
There  are  gleeful  sportive  water- 
courses, laughing  and  singing  soft- 
ly as  they  wind  about  the  spurs 
of  the  hills  which  gave  them  birth.  ^ 
The     enchanting    form     of   the 
rounded  hills,  with  here  and  there 
a  boulder  standing  on  some  knoll 
or  plateau,  and  far  above  us  up- 
right slabs  of  stone  perched  on 
lofty  peaks,  like  ruined   castles, 
is  beyond  description.     One  soft 
undulation  backs  up  another  with 
gracious    condescension,  till  the 
last  one  retires  to  some  pinnacle 
touching  the  sky.     Nature  is  in 
her    most    radiant    and    festive 
mood.    The  raindrops  still  glisten 
on  the  shining  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  the  sun  has  turned 


them  all  to  diamonds.   Eavishing 
effects  of  light  and  shade  are  ob- 
tained in  nooks  and  comers,  ra- 
vines and  gullies,  undesecrated  by 
human  footsteps.     The  sound  of 
an  axe  has  never  been  here,  and 
all  decay  and  death  is  covered  up 
promptly  in  natural  graveclothes. 
Vivid   red   creepers    fling     aloft 
their  shielding  arms  over  decayed 
shrubs,   drooping  ferns   decorate 
fallen  trees,  verdant  plumes  nod 
over  aught  that  is  unsightly,  and 
diamond-hung  fringes  skirt  the  feet 
of  the  mountains.    As  we  proceed, 
tantalising    valleys    open    away 
from  us,   affording    glimpses    of 
fairy-like   dells,   secluded  bowers 
of    fern -tapestried   enchantment. 
We    follow    a    winding    course, 
which    makes     each     successive 
hill  a  stranger  to  its  neighbour, 
and  Anally,   as   the    sun  slowly 
sinks,   we    reach  a  circular  lake 
at  the  head  of  the  Sound.     Here 
we  get  glimpses  of  snow-capped 
peaks  and  veins  of  pure  whiteness 
frozen  on  stony  mountain-sides. 
These  stern  ranges  in  the  back- 
ground enhance  the  rich  beauty 
of  the  nearer  hiUs,  while  the  soft 
light  of  dying  day  sheds  its  peace 
over  another  large  waterfall.    This 
one  flows  sedately  from  its  birth- 
place, fed  continually  by  snows 
from   above.     The   effulgence  of 
the  saffron-stained  sky  is  slowly 
fad^g ;  the  long  shadows  on  the 
water,  softly  rippled  by  the  min- 
istering   cataract,     are    growing 
darker,  and  the  mountains  one  by 
one  veil   their  heads.     The  sky 
receding,  ever  more  'serene  and 
far,'  as  the  night  draws  on,  sends 
forth    its    starry  messengers    to 
hasten  our  departure.      A  moon 
creeps  gently  upwards  from  the 
east,  and   as  we  glide  over  the 
water*s  calm  sur&ce,  once  more 
making  for  the  open  sea,  our  only 
regret  is  that  we  cannot  linger 
longer  in  so  fair  a  scene.       h.k. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

without  foils. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  silence. 
The  one  man  did  not  want  to 
speak — the  other  would  not. 

At  length  the  spell  was  broken 
by  Mr.  Gay  re,  who  said,  without 
looking  at  his  visitor,  and  as  if 
his  words  were  merely  the  out- 
come of  a  long  course  of  exhaus- 
tive reasoning, 

*  You  see,  some  one  must  crim- 
inate himself.' 

Mr.  Fife  laughed.  *  You  don't 
trap  me  that  way,'  he  answered. 

*  Believe  me,  I  had  no  intention 
of  trapping  you.  I  Avas  only 
stating  a  fact.' 

*  0,  of  course.  I  quite  under- 
stand that.' ' 

*  If  wo  are  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  all,  Mr.  Fife,  permit  me  to 
suggest  you  must  do  so  in  a 
different  spirit.' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Mr. 
Fife,  *  that  I  feel  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  affair  further.  In  effect, 
there  is  nothing  to  discuss.  I 
have  told  you  plainly,  Dane  is 
innocent,  and  that  I  can  prove 
his  innocence.  I  have  told  you 
I  want  to  bo  paid  for  my  informa- 
tion, and  the  price  I  expect  from 
some  one.  It  does  not  much  sig- 
nify to  me  who  pays  that  money, 
but  I  should  imagine  it  signided 
a  great  deal  to  youJ^ 

Mr.  Gay  re  winced.  The  man's 
tone,  the  man's  manner,  seemed 
terrible  to  him.  He  had  never 
been  spoken  to  with  such  offen- 


sive familiaiity  before,  even  by 
his  equals ;  and  as  he  shot  a 
glance  aside  at  Mr.  Fife,  and 
remembered  the  former  cringing 
deference  of  his  address,  it  came 
home  to  his  mind  more  fully  than 
ever  that  he  was  wading  through 
very  dirty  water  indeed,  and  that 
he  had  better  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  '  I  would 
rather  wash  my  hands?  of  the 
whole  business.' 

*  Just  as  you  like.  I  suppose, 
however,  you  have  fully  con- 
sidered what  washing  your  hands, 
as  you  call  it,  exactly  means  V 

'  I  fear  I  scarcely  follow  you.' 
Mr.  Gayre's  voice  was  freezing 
in  its  cold  respectability. 

*  I  don't  believe  you  do.  Xow, 
listen.  Xo,  you  needn't  look  so 
indignant.  I  mean  no  offence. 
Kemember,  you  are  not  in  Lom- 
bard Street  now;  and  if  you 
were,  I  want  nothing  out  of  your 
strong  room  except  a  sum  of 
money,  for  which  I  am  willing 
and  anxious  to  give  you  full 
value.  We're  man  and  man  at 
this  minute,  sir.  I'm  not  Samuel 
Fife,  manager  at  Col  vend  & 
Surlces ;  and  you're  not  Nicholas 
Gayre,  banker.  We're  equals, 
that's  what  we  are — equals.  If 
there  is  any  disparity  in  our 
respective  positions,  the  turn  of 
the  scale  is  in  my  favour,  for  I 
have  something  you  want  to  buy, 
and  that  you  can't  buy  from  any- 
body but  me.' 

During  the  delivery  of  this  ad- 
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diessy  ]VIr.  Oajre  faced  the  speak- 
er in  amazement.  As  he  did  so, 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  though 
Mr.  Fife  was  not  drunk,  he  had, 
accordiug  to  his  own  simple  vo- 
cabulary, been  *  priming  himself.' 

Had  Sir  Greoffrey  been  present, 
he  would  have  read  the  'aban- 
doned miscreant'  a  lecture  con- 
cerning the  wickedness  of  persons 
imbibing  who  *  could  not  carry  their 
liquor  decently;'  but  Mr.  Gayre, 
though  utterly  abstemious,  did  not 
feel  himself  such  a  saint  that  he 
dare  adventure  upon  any  argument 
concerning  the  sinfulness  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Fife. 

Instead  of  entering  into  that 
question,  ho  remarked, 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to 
buy  anything.' 

*Well,'  said  Mr.  Fife,  nowise 
disconcerted  by  a  statement  meant 
to  bo  crushing,  'you  had  better 
know  whether  you  do  or  not 
during  the  course  of  the  next 
fifteen  minutes.  Time  is  getting 
on.  It  now ' — and  !Mr.  Fife  pro- 
duced a  white-faced  silver  watch 
— *  wants  exactly  five  minutes  to 
nine  o'clock.  If  by  ten  minutes 
.past  nine  o'clock  you,  ^liss  Drum- 
moiid!B  friendj  have  failed  to  de- 
cide what  you  are  going  to  do, 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  further. 
There,'  added  Messrs.  Colvend  & 
Surlees'  manager,  in  beautiful  con- 
tinuation, at  the  same  moment 
laying  his  silver  watch  and  steel 
chain  on  a  table  at  Mr.  Gayre's 
elbow,  *  is  the  time — Post-office.* 

*  lu  the  name  of  Heaven,'  cried 
poor  baited  Mr.  Gayre,  *  why 
should  you  suppose  all  this  con- 
cerns me  ]' 

*  Better  invoke  the  name  of  the 
Deity,  sir,'  suggested  the  unwel- 
come visitor,  with  bibulous  solem- 
nity; *in  that  case  1  should 
answer,  with  no  beating  about 
the  bush,  I  suppose  all  this  con- 
cerns you  greatly.  You're  in  love 
with    the    girl  —  that's  what   it 


comes  to.  If  you  can  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart  and  say 
honestly  you  are  not,  why,  the 
sooner  I  go  to  Miss  Drummond 
the  better.  She'll  pay  me  my 
price,  I  know.* 

'  If  you  are  so  sure  of  that, 
why  do  you  trouble  me  ?  why  did 
you  not  go  to  her  direct  ]' 

*  There  are  wheels  within  wheels,' 
replied  Mr.  Fife  loftily.  '  I  have 
my  reasons,  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  tell  you — not  yet,  at  all  events 
— perhaps  never.  !N'ow,  Mr.  Gayre, 
are  you  making  up  your  mind,  be- 
cause I  am  determined  to  settle 
the  matter  one  way  or  other  be- 
fore I  sleep  V 

*  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on 
one  point,'  said  the  gentleman  so 
peifemptorily  addressed,  *  namely, 
that  I  will  not  pay  one  sixpence 
till  you  furnish  me  with  some 
proof  you  really  do  possess  the 
knowledge  you  profess.' 

*That  is  fair  enough;  but  on 
the  other  part,  I  do  not  show  my 
hand  without  something  binding 
on  your  side.  Give  me  the  merest 
scrap  of  writing  as  evidence  of 
your  hona-fidcs^  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  know.' 

*  But  what  you  know,  or  think 
you  know,  may  turn  out  practi- 
cally valueless.' 

*  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  you 
do  not  want  the  fellow  proved 
innocent.  I  think  if  his  release 
rested  with  you  he  might  stop  in 
gaol  for  ever — rot  there  before 
you  would  lift  a  finger  to  get 
him  out !' 

'I  trust  you  wrong  me,  Mr. 
Fife.  At  any  rate,  you  must  al- 
low me  to  observe  your  own 
anxiety  on  the  subject  is  not  so 
disinterested  you  have  any  right 
to  attribute  such  ungenerous  feel- 
ings to  me.' 

*  Pooh !'  retorted  Mr.  Fife;  'that 
is  all  very  fine,  but  we  both  know 
more  of  the  world  than  to  believe 
much  in  generosity  or  disinter- 
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estedness,  or  any  such  humbug. 
What  you  are  afraid  of  now  is, 
that  when  Dane  appears  once 
more  on  the  scene,  Miss  Drum- 
mond  won't  marry  you.  Neither 
she  will,  if  /  tell  her.     She  will 

marry  Dane, him  !  But  make 

a  fair  bargain  with  me,  and  the 
game  is  in  your  own  hands. 
"  Take  me,"  you  can  say,  "  when 
I  obtain  your  lover's  release  :  re- 
fuse  me/and  my  gentleman  re- 
mains  at  Portland  for  the  term  to 
which  he  was  sentenced." ' 

*What  a  scoundrel  you  are, 
Mr.  Fife ! ' 

*  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  at  any 
rate.  And  why  should  the  girl 
not  marry  youl  She  will  have 
everything  money  can  buy,  ex- 
cept a  conceited  empty-headed 
puppy  without  a  sixpence  to  bless 
himself  with.  And  she  deserves 
a  better  fate ;  for,  though  I  don't 
care  much  for  that  style  myself, 
she  is  good-looking,  and  has  as  nice 
manners — I'll  say  that  for  her — 
as  any  woman  I  ever  spoke  to.' 

*  Have  you  spoken  to  her  V  The 
amazement  in  Mr.  Gayre's  tone 
was  not  complimentary. 

'  Eather !  I  lodge  in  the  same 
house :  if  I  take  a  thing  in  hand 
I  do  it  thoroughly ;  and  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  my  ground  before 
I  came  to  you.  There  has  been 
nothing  more  than  "  Good-morn- 
ing," or  **  Good-evening,"  or  "  It's 
cloudy,"  or  "  What  a  wet  day  we 
have  had !"  but  it  was  enough. 
Her  voice  is  soft,  and  her  ways 
sweet.  She'll  make  you  a  very 
suitable  wife ;  and  though,  to  be 
sure,  you  are  not  young,  I  daresay 
you'll  make  her  a  very  good  hus- 
band.' 

'Mr.  Fife,  you  shall  hold  no 
further  communication  with  this 
most  faithful  and  unfortunate 
lady !'  declared  Mr.  Gayre,  rising 
in  hot  wrath.  *  If  only  to  save 
her  from  the  degradation  of 
hearing  you  mention  her  lover's 


name  in  her  presence,  I  will 
pay  the  exorbitant  sum  you  exact 
as  the  price  of  your  shameful 
secret.' 

*  Come,  that's  to  the  point  at 
last.  Hard  words  break  no  bones, 
and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to 
me  why  you  find  the  money,  so 
long  as  you  do  find  it.  If  you 
have  a  piece  of  paper  handy,  just 
write  that,  upon  my  proving  the 
fact  of  Oliver  Dane's  innocence  to 
your  satisfaction — ' 

'  You  must  do  more  than  that,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Gayre. 

*  Well,  word  it  any  way  in 
reason  you  like.  I'll  give  you 
the  key,  but  you  must  do  the 
rest  yourself,  remember.  Say, 
when  Samuel  Fife  has  given  you 
the  means  of  proving  Oliver  Dane's 
innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Messrs.  Colvend  &  Surlees,  you 
will  hand  him  over  an  open 
cheque — * 

'  1  will  give  you  a  bank-note ; 
I  wouldn't  write  your  name  on 
a  cheque.' 

'  Dear  me  I  but  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  a  note  will  do  just  as 
well.  Now,  if  you  put  that  into 
form,  and  sign  it  (Til  not  ask  for 
a  witness — I  don't  believe  you 
will  try  to  shuffle  out  of  your 
bargain) i  we  can  get  to  business — * 

'  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  passed 
my  word.' 

*  Ah !  but  you  have,  you  know; 
and  besides,  though  you  may 
choose  to  break  your  promise,  I 
sha'n't  break  mine.  Make  any 
further  objections,  and  I  see  Miss 
Drummond  before  I  sleep.' 

Chafing  with  anger,  more 
thoroughly  furious  perhaps  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before  in  his 
life,  yet  supported  by  the  deter- 
mination to  do  a  right  and  un- 
selfish action,  Mr.  Gayre  intimated 
that  writing  materials  being  in  his 
study,  an  adjournment  had  better 
be  made  to  that  apartment. 

^  It  does  not  matter  to  me  where 
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the  thing  is  written,  so  long  as  it 
is  "written/  said  Mr.  Fife,  with 
easy  impudence.  *  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  for  this  throw,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  waste  any  more 
time  hefore  making  a  clean  breast. 
You  have  a  very  fine  house  here,' 
he  added,  as  he  descended  the 
stairs ;  '  but  it  needs  one  other 
piece  of  furniture,  a  handsome 
wife.  You'll  have  that  before 
long,  though,  no  doubt;  and  I 
know  whom  you  ought  to  thank  for 
it  •*  and  he  laughed  as  he  turned 
his  head  and  looked  at  Mr.  Gayre, 
who  had  much  ado  to  refrain  from 
kicking  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flight. 

Something  of  this  feeHng  must 
have  shown  in  his  face,  for  Mr. 
Fife  proceeded  to  make  a  sort  of 
apology. 

*  Don't  mind  me  to-night,'  he 
remarked.  '  I'm  mad ;  that's 
what  I  am.  I'm  going  to  cut^my 
own  throat.  I  mean  to  do  that 
which  will  force  me  to  leave  Col- 
vends.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  why?  Wait  a  little. 
That's  all  in  die  story.* 

*  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 
I  am  doing  right  in  entering  into 
any  compromise  with  you,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre,  as,  after  carefully 
closing  the  library- door,  he  mo- 
tioned Mr.  Fife  to  a  seat,  and, 
taking  a  chair  himself,  began  to 
write. 

'  That  is  a  pity,'  commented 
Mr.  Fife,  with  a  smile. 

'Are  you  aware  you  have  no 
stipulation  with  regard  to  jour 
own  safety  V  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that ;'  and 
his  smUe  grew  broader. 

'  I  thought  I  would  just  men- 
tion the  fact/  said  the  banker. 

*Very  kind  of  you.  In  com- 
mon gratitude,  I  think  I  ought  to 
give  you  a  hint:  don't  let  your 
young  lady  get  an  inkling  of  how 
you  are  going  to  help  her  lover 
till  you  have  made   everything 


safe  as  regards  your  own  mar- 
riage. If  you  do,  she'll  find  a 
way  to  slip  out  of  her  agree- 
ment. They're  all  alike  :  so  long 
as  a  man  can  give  or  get  them 
something  they  want,  they'll  purr 
round  him,  and  be  pleasant  and 
winning  as  a  child  looking  out 
for  sweets;  but  the  moment  he 
has  served  their  turn,  it's  "  Thanks, 
so  many;"  and  the  pace  isn't 
known  quick  enough  to  their 
fancy,  to  take  him  out  of  their 
sight.' 

Mr.  Gayre  ceased  writing,  and 
contemplated  the  speaker  in  aston- 
ishment. 

*Your  knowledge  of  the  sex 
seems  almost  exhaustive,  Mr.  Fife/ 
he  observed. 

*  I  can't  toll  whether  you  are 
chaffing  me  or  not ;  and  I  don't 
care,'  answered  that  gentleman. 
*  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I 
will  say  —  that,  let  you  know 
women  as  you  may,  I  know  them 
better.' 

*The  usual  thing/  remarked 
Mr.  Ga3rre.  '  You  generalise 
concerning  the  sex  from  one  ex- 
ample.' 

•Never  mind  what  I  do,  but 
remember  what  I  say.  If  you 
don't,  you'll  repent  it.' 

'  Before  I  sign  this  paper,  there 
is  one  question  I  fear  I  must 
ask.' 

'What  is  it?' 

'There  are  no  other  tlefalca- 
tions  V 

'  So  far  as  I  am  aware — none.' 

*  Do  you  object  to  my  embody- 
ing that  statement  V 

'Not  in  the  least;'  and  Mr. 
Fife  laughed  outright. 

•Will  this  dor  inquired  the 
banker,  wondering  what  Mr.  Fife 
had  found  so  amusing  in  his 
question. 

'Yes,  that  will  do;  a  lawyer, 
I  daresay,  could  pick  a  few  holes 
in  it;  but  friends  ought  not  to 
be  too  particular.      With  your 
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good  leave,  I'll  just  put  it  in  my 
pocket-book — so.  That's  done,' 
he  added,  drawing  a  breath  of 
relief;  'and  now  for  my  part  of 
the  pact  You  conclude  I  forged 
that  signature,  Mr.  Gayre  Y 

*  I  should  not  have  ventured 
exactly  to  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion, but,  as  you  are  kind  enough 
to  do  so,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  frankness  when  I  answer 
'*  Yes." ' 

'  Beyond  annexing  a  cheque,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  vdth  the  mat- 
ter.' 

*  Indeed!' 

'  Truth,  I  assure  you — ^gospel.' 
'Then  perhaps  you   will  tell 

me  who  did  write  the  name  of  the 

firmr 

*  Certainly ;  there  shall  be  no 
reservations  on  my  part.  The 
party — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  lady — was  christened 
Theodora  Alberta  Col  vend;  but 
she  is  usually  called  "Dossie" 
by  a  fond  and  foolish  parent.' 

*  Good  Heavens  !*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gayre.     '  Good  Heavens  !' 

*  And  "  Good  Heavens !"  again,  if 
you  like,'  said  Mr.  Fife ;  '  my  in- 
formation seems  to  surprise  you, 
sir.  If  you  remember,  I  more 
than  hinted  my  knowledge  of 
women  was  greater  than  yours.' 

'  But  why  should'  she  ?  Why 
should  any  woman  .do  such  a 
wickedness  V 

*  Name  the  devil  that  eggs  wo- 
men on  to  commit  any  and  every 
sin.  You  can't.  Well,  what  do 
you  say  to  jealousy  1  Miss  Dossie 
was  madly  jealous  of  your  pink 
and  white  beauty,  and,  as  she  was 
afraid  to  throw  vitriol  in  her  fiEM5e, 
she  decided  to  put  Mr.  Oliver 
Dane  out  of  the  vray  of  matri- 
monial temptation  for  some  time.' 

'  And  you  helped  her  V 

*  I  helped  her.' 

'And  what  possible  motive 
could  you  have  V 

'  Ditto  to  Miss  Dossie'e.  Scarce- 


ly that,  however;  for  though  I 
did,  and  do,  hate  Mr.  Oliver  Dane, 
he  might  still  have  been  walking 
the  streets  a  free  man  so  far  as  my 
enmity  was  concerned.' 

*  You  wanted,  then — ' 

*I  see  you  are  beginning  to 
understand.  I  wanted  Miss  Dos- 
sie— that  was  the  bargain.  She 
promised  to  marry  me,  and,  like 
a  fool,  I  believed  her — yes,  I  be- 
lieved her.'  And  Mr.  Fife  broke 
off  with  a  muttered  oath,  and 
something  between  a  gulp  and  a 
gasping  choking  sob. 

'  Surely  she  is  not  worth  that,' 
said  the  banker,  regarding  him 
with  quite  a  new  interest.  It 
seemed  strange  that  an  exterior 
such  as  Mr.  Fife's  should  cover 
joys,  sorrows,  hates,  loves,  pre- 
cisely the  same — save  only,  per- 
haps, that  they  were  more  intense 
— as  those,  for  example,  which 
dwelt  within  the  breast  of  Nicho- 
las Gayre. 

'  You're  right  enough ;  she's 
not  worth  it — she's  not  worth 
thatr  and  Mr.  Fife  snapped  his 
fingers — *  not  worth  one  thought 
of  an  honest  man;  and  before 
God,  Mr.  Gayre,  I  was  honest  in 
word,  thought,  and  deed  till  she 
laid  her  fiendish  spells  upon  me 
However,  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  you ;  only  I  want  you  to 
think  of  me  hereafter  as  not  quite 
an  outcast.  I'll  be  bound  now 
you  fancy  I'm  going  to  take  all 
that  money  as  the  mere  price  of 
what  I  know  V 

'You  ask  awkward  questions, 
Mr.  Fife.' 

'  Never  mind  that ;  answer  me 
truthfully,  if  you  don't  object.' 

'  As  you  press  me  so  strongly, 
I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  the 
i^ea  you  have  suggested  has 
crossed  my  mind,'  said  Mr.  Gayre 
delicately. 

'Wrong  again!'  laughed  Mr. 
Fife.  'Had  I  seen  my  way  to 
earning  even  a  hundred  a  year 
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once  Col  vends  gave  me  marching 
orders,  Td  have  told  you  the 
whole  story  long  ago  with  the 
greatest  pleasure;  but  a  man 
can't  starve,  can  he  V 

Feeling  many  better  men  than 
his  visitor  had  starved,  and  fear- 
ing lest  even  so  general  a  state- 
ment might  commit  him,  Mr. 
Gayre  decided  that,  both  in  the 
interests  of  courtesy  and  pru- 
dence, he  would  be  wise  to  hold 
his  tongue. 

*  I'm  taking  your  money  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  first 
law  of  Nature,*  proceeded  Mr. 
Fife,  taking  silence  for  consent. 

*  And  mean  to  go  abroad  with 
it,  no  doubt?'  suggested  Mr. 
Gayre. 

'I  don't  mean  to  tell  either 
man  or  woman  where  I'm  going,' 
answered  Mr.  Fife,  in  a  sudden 
access  of  caution.  'I  think  I 
may  safely  say  you'll  see  me  no 
more ;  and  that  is  about  all  you'll 
get  out  of  me  as  to  my  future 
movements.* 

'Certainly  I  had  no  right  to 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  your  in- 
tentions ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  having  done  so/ 

*  O,  no  offence ;  I'm  not  at  all 
a  touchy  fellow.  What  was  I 
talking  about  ?  O,  that  young 
jade,  Miss  Theodora.  If  you  only 
knew — if  you  could  only  imagine 
— how  she  led  me  on  and  on  and 
on;  upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Gayre, 
there  was  a  time  when  you  might 
have  thought  she  liked  the  ground 
I  walked  on.  It  was  not  easy  to 
get  me  to  do  what  she  wanted ; 
but  there  are  words,  looks,  and 
tones  no  man  with  blood  in  his 
veins  can  resist;  I  could  not,  at 
any  rate;'  and  Mr.  Fife  started 
from  his  chair,  and  took  a  couple 
of  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
before  he  resumed  his  seat. 

*  I  am  a  fool,*  he  said — *  I  was 
a  fool ;  for  though  I  never  in  my 


heart  believed  she  cared  for  me, 
or  for  any  created  being  except 
herself  and  Oliver  Dane— and  for 
him  only  because  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her — I  let 
myself  be  led  by  the  nose  till  she 
had  got  her  turn  served.' 

*  Other  men  have  been  treated 
in  the  same  way,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 
*  The  story  is  as  old  almost  as 
creation.' 

*  And  when  1  claimed  my  re- 
ward,' went  on  Mr.  Fife,  unheed- 
ing this  interruption,  *  she  laughed 
in  my  face.  Since,  I  have  won- 
dered often  I  did  not  kill  her. 
I  wish  now  I  had  struck  her 
down  where  she  stood,,  with  a 
mocking  devil  in  her  eyes  and  a 
sneer  on  her  lips.  "  Marry  you  /" 
she  said,  "marry  tfou/  That  is 
an  honour  I  really  must  decline." 
And  she  wasn't  afraid,  though  we 
were  alone  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, and  there  was  not  a  human 
being  but  ourselves  within  hail. 
You've  seen  her,  Mr.  Gayre  V 

The  banker  nodded. 

*  Well,  you  know 'she  looks  as 
if  a  breath  would  blow  her  away. 
You  might  span  her  waist;  I 
believe  she  is  so  light  I  could 
hold  her  on  my  palm  stretched 
out  like  that;'  and  Mr.  Fife 
thrust  across  the  table  a  hand  of 
which  a  prize-fighter  need  not 
have  been  ashamed.  '  Often  and 
often  I've  watched  her  coaxing  and 
making  much  of  the  old  man,  till 
any  one  might  have  thought  there 
was  not  such  an  affectionate  ten- 
der soul  on  earth.  "My  poor 
Dossie !"  he  would  say,  '*  my  dear 
tender  little  Dossie  1  she's  such  a 
clinging  timid  darling."  Cling- 
ing 1  timid !'  repeated  Mr.  Fife, 
with  wild  scorn;  *I  never  saw 
the  thing  she  was  afraid  of  yet, 
except  of  not  getting  what  she 
wanted.* 

'It  is  strange  she  was  not 
afraid  of  you,*  observed  Mr. 
Gayre. 
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*  When  I  found  she  would  not 
give  me  anything  for  love,  I  tried 
the  other  tack  with  her ;  but  I 
might  as  well  have  held  my  peace. 
I  said  I  would  tell  her  father. 
"  He  won't  believe  you,"  was  her 
answer.  "  Til  show  him  your 
letters."  "  The  person  who  could 
forge  the  name  of  the  firm  could 
write  any  number  of  letters." 
"  But  I  did  not  forge  the  name  of  , 
the  firm."  "  Ah,  that  you'd  have 
to  prove,"  she  said.  "  Mr.  Sur- 
lees  would  believe  me  even  if 
your  father  did  not."  "He  might; 
but  you  won't  try  to  make  him 
believeyou."  " Why  won'tir  "Be- 
cause you  would  lose  your  situa- 
tion ;  you  would  not  be  permitted 
to  retain  it  an  hour."  ' 

*  The  weak  point,  then,  in  your 
evidence  is  that  if  Miss  Colvend 
choose  to  deny  the  statement  in 
totOj  you  have  no  means  of  prov- 
ing her  complicity.' 

*  I  hadn't ;  I  have  now.  The 
cheque,  if  you  remember,  was 
presented  by  a  woman.' 

'  Not  Miss  Colvend  ?' 

'Noj  hep  maid.  She  had  a 
situation  ready  for  the  girl  to 
drop  into.  The  very  next  day 
she  went  out  to  India  as  attend- 
ant upon  a  lady  who  was  going  to 
join  her  husband.  Miss  Colvend 
sold  a  quantity  of  jeweby  to 
make  things  square  with  Adela.' 

*  Adela  will  have  to  be  found, 
then,  I  suppose;  and  when  she 
is  found,  perhaps  she  may  deny 
the  whole  story.' 

*  0  no,  she  won't.  She  is  back 
in  London.  At  the  Cape  news 
met  the  lady  that  her  husband 
was  dead;  so  she  took  the  first 
vessel  home,  and  brought  Adela 
with  her.  I  met  the  girl  quite  by 
chance,  and,  from  a  word  or  two, 
I  know  she  would  be  glad  enough 
to  get  the  matter  off  her  con- 
science, if  only  she  could  be  sure 
of  not  being  thrown  on  the 
world.' 


*  How  did    the    notes  get   to ' 
Dane's  lodgings  V 

*  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  fancy 
Miss  Colvend  herself  slipped  them 
into  the  letter-box,* 

There  ensued  a  pause — longer 
even  than  that  which  had  pre- 
faced the  gist  of  the  conversation. 
Mr.  Gayre,  in  his  turn,  rose  and 
paced  the  room,  while  Mr.  Fife 
watched  him  anxiously.  No  great- 
er change  could  be  imagined  than 
that'  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
manager's  look  and  beaiing.  He 
was  not  anxious  now  concerning 
money,  for  he  knew  whatever 
course  Mr.  Gayre  elected  to  pur- 
sue the  slip  of  paper  in  his  pocket- 
book  represented  money's  worth. 
But  he  was  playing  for  another 
stake  as  well.  And  if  the  banker 
decided  to  take  no  action  in  the 
matter,  he  would,  he  felt,  rise 
from  the  game  a  loser  after  all. 

He  grew  weary  with  following 
that  tall  erect  figure,  of  hearing 
that  leisurely  measured  tread,  of 
trying  to  gain  from  the  banker's 
inscrutable  face  some  vague  idea 
of  what  was  passing  through  his 
mind,  ere  Mr.  Gayre,  pausing  sud- 
denly, said, 

*  1  do  not  see  my  way  at  all.' 
•Nor 

'The  whole  story  is  such  an 
improbable  one.' 

*  It  is  true,  though.' 

'I  am  not  impugning  your 
word.  Still,  you  yourself  must 
admit  the  tale  yoU:  have  told  me 
has  not  exactly  the  ring  of  true 
metaL' 

'  That  depends  on  whether  you 
wish  to  believe  the  gold  sterling 
or  not  If  you  don't,  Mr.  Gayre, 
I  will  give  you  back  your  paper 
and  go  straight  to  Miss  Drum- 
mond.  Supposing  she  should  have 
gone  to  bed,  I  know  she  will  get 
up  to  hear  what  I  propose  to  say 
to  her.' 

*Why  should  I  wish  to  dis- 
believe youl'  asked  Mr.  Gayre, 
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looking    Mr.    Fife    sternly    and 
steadily  in  the  eyes. 

'Because/  replied  the  other, 
with  a  resumption  of  his  former 
boldness — *  because  you  are  afraid 
to  think  Dane  innocent.  You  are 
afraid  of  yourself;  you  want  to 
fancy  you  would  "do  right,  let 
come  what  may,"  as  the  French 
say.  I  daresay  I  can  read  French 
as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Gayre;  and 
you  know  you  won't  do  right. 
Why  should  you  ?  The  girl  will 
be  a  thousand  times  happier  if 
she  marries  you  than  as  Dane*s 
wife.  He  is  a  rackety  chap  ;  he 
can  make  the  money  spin.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  there  is  much  vice 
about  him;  but,  upon  my  con- 
science, he  can  go  a  pace.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  races ;  but  he 
had  something  on  every  one — 
Derby,  Oaks,  Ascot,  Goodwood, 
St.  Leger,  and  plenty  more.  He, 
and  that  Hilderton  fellow  too, 
did  frequent  some  very  queer 
places — ^places  I  wouldn't  be  seen 
in.  Of  course  you'll  do  as  you 
please ;  but  were  I  in  your  shoes, 
I  wouldn't  get  a  waster  out  of 
prison  only  to  marry  him  to  a 
young  woman  in  whom  I  took  an 
interest  In  my  opinion  it  would 
be  sinful ;  but,  without  doubt,  you 
know  best.' 

*  Your  feeling  towards  Mr.  Dane 
seems  something  malignant,'  ob- 
served the  banker.  *  Without 
meaning  any  impertinence,  I  really 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  he 
has  injured  you.  Even  according 
to  your  own  showing,  he  paid  no 
attentions  to  Miss  Colvend,  nei- 
ther did  he  in  any  way  encourage 
her  fjEmcy  for  him.' 

'A  true  bill  on  both  counts,' 
answered  Mr.  Fife.  'And  I  don't 
much  mind  answering  your  ques- 
tion. I  suppose  you  wouldn't  call 
me  a  handsome  man,  now,  would 
jomV  / 

'  I  am  scarcely  a  judge.     I  feel 
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no  doubt,  however,  there  are  many 
ladies  in  whose  eyes  you  would 
find  much  favour.' 

*  That's  chaffing.' 

*  I  assure  you  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  intention  than  chaff 
of  any  kind.' 

*  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not 
handsome,  and  you  know  it.  She 
said  I  was  like  Quilp,  or  the 
Black  Dwarf,  or  that  other  ugly 
fellow  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre 
Dame.^ 

*I  think  Miss  Colvend  was 
wrong  in  fact  as  well  as  in  taste.' 

*  Thank  you.  I  don't  believe 
I  am  quite  so  bad  as  she  made 
out.  I  pleased  her  well  enough 
so  long  as  she  was  making  a  tool 
of  me;  but,  however,  that's  not 
the  question  now.  You  want  to 
know  why  I  dislike  Oliver  Dane. 
I'm  short,  and  broad,  and  plain. 
I  haven't  a  good  feature  in  my 
face.  I'm  a  common-looking  fel- 
low, according  to  Miss  Dossie; 
and  for  once,  most  likely,  she 
spoke  the  truth.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  right  height  for  a 
man;  not  too  tall — he  is  soma 
inches  shorter  than  you — ^yet  tall 
enough.  He  has  a  straight  nose 
— thank  Heaven,  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  grindstone ;  he  has 
dark-blue  eyes;  he  has  brown 
hair  cropped  close— it  is  cropped 
closer  now;  he  has  the  ''sweetest" 
moustache — curse  him!  he  has 
hands  white  and  soft  as  a  lady's 
— a  use  he  never  expected  has 
been  found  for  them  lately ;  he  is 
ten  years  younger  than  I  am ;  he 
can  dance;  he  can  sing;  he  can 
ride ;  he  can  row ;  he  can  shoot ; 
he  can  do  anything,  in  a  word; 
yet  he  has  not  half  my  brains  or 
any  of  my  steadiness.  He  is  a 
mere  popinjay;  but  he  was  pre- 
ferred before  me.  I  have  served 
Mr.  Colvend  faithfully  since  I 
entered  his  house ;  yet  I  was  left 
out  in  the  cold,  while  Dane  was 
petted  and  pampered  and  done 
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well  by.  Miss  Dossie  would  have 
blacked  his  shoes  if  she  could 
have  won  a  smile  from  him.  Not 
a  soul  came  into  the  office  but  I 
knew  went  out  of  it  thinking, 
"  What  a  delightful  manner  that 
young  Dane  has  !"  If  there  were 
any  halfpence  going,  he  got  them ; 
but  the  .kicks  were  all  given  to 
me.  It  was  hard  measure,  and 
you  can*t  deny  it.* 

'As  you  put  the  matter,  per- 
haps so;  yet  I  do  not  suppose 
you  'Would  have  been  in  much 
better  plight  had  such  a  person 
as  Oliver  Dane  never  existed.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  If 
Mr.  Colvend  did  not  love,  cer- 
tainly, once  upon  a  time,  he 
valued  me.  In  those  days  it  was 
"  Fife,  I  wish  you  could  call 
there;"  or  **rife,  if  you  can  spare 
time,  just  run  aloug  and  see  to 
this !"  But,  bless  your  soul,  once 
Mr.  Dane,  with  his  soft  hands 
and  well-kept  nails  and  hair  part- 
ed down  the  middle  (I  hope  the 
Portland  barber  has  altered  that 
parting)  and  white  teeth,  came 
into  the  house,  times  were  changed 
for  your  obedient.  And  he  wasn't 
the  making  of  a  business  man ;  he 
hadn't  it  in  him.  I  swear  to  you, 
Mr.  Gay  re,  if  I  were  a  merchant 
and  wanted  a  clerk,  I  wouldn't 
give  him  a  hundred  a  year.  It 
was  only  that  plausible  manner 
of  his  drew  men  to  him,  as  aniseed 
will  rats.  I  don't  much  like  the 
smell  of  aniseed  myself,  and  I 
never  took  to  Mr.  Dane's  man- 
ner.' 

Mr.  Gayre  smiled,  with  a  cyni- 
cal relish  of  this  frank  revelation 
of  human  weakness.  He  could 
afford  to  smile,  thinking,  as  he 
did,  to  be  above  all  human  weak- 
ness. 

*  Give  me  three  days,'  he 
said,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  my  de- 
cision.' 

*  Great  Heavens  !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  rife,   striking  his   clenched 


fist  on  the  table  so  vehemently 
that  everything  upon  it  trembled, 
'  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  need 
three  days,  or  one,  or  an  hour, 
to  decide  what  you  intend  to  do 
now  the  game  is  in  your  own 
ha]}ds  V 

'1  cannot  see  that  it  is.  In 
the  fii^t  place,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  convince  Mr.  Colvend  of  the 
truth  of  your  ^tatement.' 

'  Then  try  Mr.  Surlees,'  advised 
Mit  Fife,  with  an  unpleasant 
grin. 

*  And  in  the  next  place,'  went 
on  the  banker,  as  suavely  as  though 
this  advice  had  not  been  tendered, 
'  it  is  possible  [  may  not  care  to 
stir  in  the  matter  at  all.' 

*  That  is  very  likely.    By ! 

that's  what  I  thought  from  the 
first.  You  fancy  you  will  yet  be 
able  to  win  the  girl,  if  you  only 
keep  her  and  her  lover  apart  long 
enough;  but  you're  wrong.  Time 
won't  make  her  forget  him.  Faith, 
were  I  a  woman,'  he  added  mali- 
ciously, 'I  don't  know  that  I 
should  forget  his  handsome  face 
in  a  hurry  myself !  Make  your 
bargain.  You'll  be  doing  the  girl 
a  real  kindness,  and  you'll  be 
doing  Dane  himself  a  good  turn, 
by  giving  him  his  liberty.  Don't 
you  be  afraid  the  young  woman 
won't  marry  you.  She'd  marry 
me  on  the  terms ;  and  if  she  had 
a  little  more  money,  that  is  a  view 
of  the  question  I  should  certainly 
entertain.* 

^  Thank  Heaven,  she  hasn't 
more  money,  then  1'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gayre  almost  involuntarHy. 

*  So  you, may ;  you  see  it  leaves 
the  field  open  for  you,'  retorted 
Mr.  Fife,  wilfully  misinterpreting 
the  banker's  remark. 

*  At  the  end  of  three  days— aay 
Wednesday  night— jou  shall  have 
my  answer,'  repeated  Mr.  Gayre, 
meanly  taking  refuge  in  simple 
assertion,  and  declining  further 
contest  with  an  adversary  able  to 
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hit    out    so    straiglit    fiom    the 
shoulder  and  hit  so  mercilessly. 

*  I  feel  very  much  disposed  to 
cut  the  knot  by  going  to  Miss 
Drummond  to-night.' 

'You  would  have  taken  that 
course  at  first  if^  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  yourself,  it  had 
not  seemed  more  desirable  to  deal 
with  me. 

'  There  is  considerable  truth  in 
that  statement/  was  the  cool  reply. 
'  Well,  I  will  give  you  till  ^¥ed- 
nesday;  only  understand  one 
thing,  Mr.  Gayre — I*m  not  going 
to  take  your  money  and  hold  my 
tongue.  Either  you  tell  all  I  have 
told  you  to  Colvend  &  Co.,  or  I 
shall  do  so.' 

*  Evidently  you  take  me  to  be 
such  another  as  yourself/  said  the 
banker,  more  angry  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  confess,  spite  of 
the  chivalrous  resolution  he  had' 
formed. 

*I  take  you  for  a  man,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Fife,  lifting  his  shabby 
hat  and  putting  it  on  defiantly ; 
then,  as  he  left  the  room,  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Gayre,  who  was 
thankfully  ringing  the  bell,  and 
said,  with  jeering  insolence, 

'If  you  don't  ask  me  to  the 
wedding,  I  hope  you  will  send 
me  a  good  ^lice  of  the  cake.' 

*  Thank  God  I'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Gajre,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  the  door  slammed  behind  his 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  looking 
round  the  room,  rid  at  last  of  Mr. 
Pife's  presence. 

Then»  he  sat  do\i^,  and,  his 
head  supported  on  both  hands, 
remained  for  quite  half  an  hour 
buried  in  profound  thought.  All 
at  once  he  rose,  and,  like  one  in 
some  violent  hurry,  w^nt  into  the 
hall,  took  down  his  top-coat,  put 
on  his  hat  as  determinedly  as  Mr. 
Fife  had  done,  and  was  marching 
straight  into  the  night,  when  his 
servant  hurrying  after  him  said, 

*  You  are  surely  not  going  out, 


Colonel;  it  is  pouring  in  tor- 
rents I' 

The  '  Colonel '  never  answered, 
but,  flinging  wide  the  door,  passed 
out  upon  the  doorstep,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  fierce  gust  of  wind 
and  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain. 

'Shall  I  run  for  a  cab,  sir? 
You  will  be  wet  through  before 
you  get  twenty  yards.' 

Again  Mr.  Gayre  did  not  an- 
swer. He  looked  up  and  down 
the  street,  then  at  the  black  vault 
above  his  head,  and  the  pelting 
storm. 

'  It  would  be  madness,'  he 
muttered.  '  I  could  not  ask  to 
see  her,  soaked  to  the  skin.  I 
must  defer  the  matter  till  to-mor- 
row;' and,  reentering  the  house, 
he  passed  into  the  library,  which 
he  paced  till  the  night  was  far 
spent. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BEYOND   HIS   STRENGTH. 

If  the  woman  who  deliberates 
is  lost,  the  man  who  hesitates 
does  not  lag  far  behind  her  on  the 
downward  path.  When  Mr.  Gayre 
put  on  his  coat  he  meant  to  go 
straight  to  Susan  and  tell  her 
what  he  had  heard.  Casting 
temptation  behind  him,  he  re- 
solved to  do  the  right,  '  let  come 
what  would.' 

Money,  time,  influence,  all — 
all  should  be  spent  in  unlocking 
the  door  of  Oliver  Dane's  prison. 
He  would  not  palter  wkh  his  own 
conscience — he  would  not  tell 
specious  lies  to  his  own  soul,  and 
profess  to  be  thinking  of  the  girl's 
happiness  whilst  he  was  really 
seeking  to  compass  his  own  self- 
ish ends.  He  would  not  give 
with  one  hand  and  take  with  Irhe 
other.  In  honour  and  honesty 
there  was  but  one  course  to  take. 
At  the  price  he  would  have  to 
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pay  for  her,  even  Suv«an  Druiu- 
mond  must  be  cousiiJered  too 
dear.  That  wliith  was  iiropostd 
to  him  seemed  worse  than  any 
crime;  it  would  be  more  cruel 
than  seething  the  kid  in  its  mo- 
ther's milk  to  sacrilice  that  tender 
heart  in  the  fire  of  its  devoted 
affection. 

If  he  was  base  enough  to  insist 
upon  the  condition  6u<:;gestetl  to 
him,  how  could  he  ever  again 
look  in  those  trustful  brown  eyes 
— red  with  weepipg,  dim  with 
tears — touch  the  hand  which  had 
once  lain  close  in  that  of  her 
lover,  kiss  the  lips  he  had  seen 
quiver  when  she  spoke  of  the 
ruin  one  day's  work  had  wrought 
in  his  life?  Such  a  sin  might 
not  be  done — by  him.  Another 
— a  different  man,  perhaps —  But 
there  he  stopped  in  his  mental 
sentence.  The  very  strength  of  the 
temptation,  the  very  determination 
he  had  to  call  up  to  resist  that 
temptation,  warned  him  he  was 
in  mortal  peril.  He  was  fighting 
for  more  than  life — for  right,  for 
self-respect,  for  everything  valu- 
able to  a  human  being  save  that 
which  he  felt  to  be  a  part  of  his 
soul,  and  which  might  never, 
never  now  be  aught  to  him — 
never  for  ever.  Till  that  moment 
he  had  only  faintly  grasped  what 
Susan  was  to  him.  Daily,  hourly, 
the  vision  of  her  married  to 
another,  after  the  first  terrible 
moment  of  revelation,  but  dim, 
grew  less  and  less  distinct,  till  it 
seemed  a  mere  shadowy  memory 
of  some  troubled  dream.  Even 
supposing  his  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain a  commutation  of  Dane's 
sentence  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess— and  in  the  whole  world 
nothing  appeared  less  likely — 
how  could  any  one  with  such  a 
stain  on  his  name,  without  cha- 
racter or  money,  or  friends  willing 
and  able  to  assist  him,  marry  and 
support  a  wife  1    If  he  were  not 


whoUv  worthless  he  would  refuse 
to  accept  the  gift  Susan  was  sure 
to  oiler;  lii»  would  go  away,  and 
leave  lier  fie« — he  would  not 
sulitT  the  t;irl  to  mate  with  him. 
But  now — now — one  hour,  and 
the  world  itself  seemed  changed  to 
Mr.  Gayre  j  the  blackness  of  despair 
closed  around  him  as  he  thought 
of  the  glorious  hope  he  could 
carry  to  that  lonely  girl  sitting  in 
a  solitude  worse  than  widowhood. 
For  her  the  dawn,  the  sunrise, 
the  glad  sights  and  sounds  of 
early  day,  the  songs  of  happy 
birds,  the  light  breeze  of  morn- 
ing ;  for  him  the  blackness 
and  ever-deepening  gloom  of 
a  long,  cold,  cheerless  winter's 
nights 

This  was  the  point  he  had  men- 
tally reached  when,  rushing  from 
temptation  and  fully  prepared  to 
put  the  affair  beyond  the  power 
of  retractation,  he  was  driven 
1)ack  by  the  pelting  rain,  which 
swept  down  upon  him  in  its 
wild  fury  and  lashed  his  face, 
cutting  him  almost  like  the  sting 
of  a  whip. 

Then  the  whole  trouble  had  to 
be  gone  over  again.  For  hours,  as 
his  weary  restless  feet  fell  silently 
on  the  Turkey  carpet,  he  went  on 
telling  the  same  story  to  himself, 
cepeating  the  same  arguments, 
'wandering  along  the  road  he  al- 
ready seemed  to  have  been  tra- 
velling for  years.  At  such  a  crisis 
thought  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it 
becomes  the  mere  drudgery  of  a 
horse  going  round  and  round  in  a 
mill,  making,  so  far  as  its  own 
benefit  or  satisfaction  goes,  no 
progress,  returning  every  few  mi- 
nutes to  the  point  it  has  but  just 
left,  and  growing  at  length  well- 
nigh  giddy  and  stupid  from  the 
constantly  recurring  sight  of  ob- 
jects which  have  grown  familiar 
to  the  verge  of  distraction. 

Mr.  Gayre  had  arrived  at  this 
pass  mentally  before  he  went  to 
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bed.      Xot  a  fresh    thought   or 
useful    idea    occurred    to     him. 
Everything  Right  could  find    to 
say  was  said  durin^'  the  first  ten 
minutes   after   Mr.   Fife's  depar- 
ture.    On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  pleadings '  of  Wrong  were  un- 
duly  protracted,  they    were   not 
one  half  so  convincing;  had  an 
impartial   judge   chanced   to    be 
on  the  bench,  Wrong  would  have 
been    ordered    out    of    court   at 
Qnce.      Still,  that   side  which  a 
man  wishes  to  espouse  must  al- 
ways make  itself  heard ;  and  ac- 
cordingly temptation,  though  ofteu 
driven  back,  again  came  stealing 
up,  and  laid  its  soft  hand  on  the 
banker,  and  tried  to  lead  him  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  from 
the  path  there  is   no    mistaking 
into  that  which  conducts  to  wilds 
and  mazes  we  once  should  have 
recoiled  in  horror  from  the  thought 
of  being  compelled   to   traverse. 
^Nevertheless,  during  the  watches 
of  that  lonely  night,  Mr.  Gayre's 
purpose  never  really  faltered.    He 
did  shrink  from  the  wrong,  most 
earnestly  he  desired  to  cleave  to 
the  right ;  but  he  felt  that  the  im- 
pulse which  had  so  nearly  driven 
him  to  see  Susan  before  he  slept, 
and  put  the  matter  for  ever  be- 
yond  all   power    of    recall,    was 
past.      He    would   not    now   be 
precipitate.      Even   for  her  own 
sake  he  would  not  offer  a  cuj)  of 
happiness  which  might  next  mo- 
ment be  dashed  to  the  ground. 
How  was  it  competent  fur  him  to 
teU  what  of  truth  or  of  falsehood 
lay  folded  within  Mr.  Fife's  extra- 
ordinary story  1     So  many  things 
had  to  be  thought  of ;  there  was 
so  much  to  consider.     2s o  ;  most 
certainly  he  should  not  speak  to 
Susan  yet ;  with  a  safe  conscience 
he  might  for  a  brief  span  longer 
maintain  that  sweet  fancy  which 
he  openly  confessed  to  his  own 
soul   was  a  delusion — that   mar- 
riage  between   Oliver  Dane  and 


herself  could  only  be  regarded  as 
impossible. 

And  then  he  wondered  for  the 
hundredth  time  whether  he  could 
be  generous  as  well  as  just. 
Whether  he  could  ever  forget 
he  had  been  her  lover,  and  really 
enact  the  part  of  fiiend;  help 
Dane,  for  example,  along  the  rough 
road  of  life,  visit  at  their  house, 
listen  to  Susan  while  she  talked 
about  how  everything  her  hus- 
band touched  prospered.  But  the 
last  part  he  felt  was  impossible. 

*  I  might  as  well,'  he  considered 
bitterly,  *  propose  myself  standing 
godfather  to  their  first  child,  and 
presenting  the  best   silver   mug 
and   fork  and   spoon,   and  coral 
and  bells,  money  could  buy.  No ; 
I  viay  be  able  to  rise  to  such  a 
pitch  of  magnanimity  as  to  give 
him  a  leg  if  he  can't  mount  the 
good  steed  Fortune  by  himself, 
but  all  else  is  beyond  me.     Some 
day   I   must   tell   Susan  how   I 
loved   her,   and    never    see    her 
again.      She  will  then  think  of 
me  with  far  deeper  interest ;  her 
thoughts  will  oftbn  stray  to  me ; 
whether  he  is  near  or  far  off,  she 
will  have  one  sad  corner  in  the 
garden  of  existence  Ite  will  never 
be  asked  to  visit.     She  will  won- 
der what  the  man  who,  with  her 
for  wife,  might  have  climbed  so 
high,  but  who,  lacking  her,  did 
nothing,  is  making  of  existence ; 
and  if  what  Fife  says  is  true,  the 
time   may  even   come   when  she 
might  think —  Good  God  !  what 
a  villain  I  am  !     Were  I  in  my 
senses  to-night,  I  know  I  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  holding  her  in 
my  arms,  have  her  for  one  mo- 
ment, even  in  thought,  false  to 
the  man  she  loves.'     Having  at- 
tained to  which   moral  state    of 
mind,    Mr.   Gayre  at  length  re- 
paired to  bed. 

Both  interviews  —  the  short 
talk  with  Mr.  Fife  and  the  much 
longer  talk  with  his  own  soul — 
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bad  taken  a  great  deal  out  of  the " 
gentleman  some  persons  casually 
referred  to  as  ^  our  slow  friend  at 
the  Old  Tortoise  tn  Lombard 
Street ;'  for  which  reason  it  was 
no  doubt  that  when  at  length  ex- 
hausted nature  sought  some  re- 
pose he  slept  soundly. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not 
revert  to  his  idea  of  rushing  off 
to  Islington.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Light  and  air  and  sunshine  but 
confirmed  his  determination  to 
proceed  in  the  matter  slowly  and 
cautiously/  and  make  very  sure  he 
stood  s^ely  on  one  step  before 
ascending  to  another,  and  to  be 
hampered  in  his  actions  by  the 
fads  and  whims  of  no  woman 
living. 

*  I  should  know  no  rest,'  con- 
sidered Mr.  Gayre,  *if  once  she 
were  aware  how  matters  stood.' 

Possibly  he  was  right.  Yet 
still,  it  would  have  been  better 
had  she  been  aware. 

The  weary  day  went  by — such 
a  day  as  the  banker  humbly  trusts 
he  may  never  spend  again — and 
at  length  the  hour  came  when  he 
meant  to  ask  Susan  for  that  cup 
of  tea  of  which  he  had  not  par- 
taken in  her  company  for  seven 
long  days. 

*  I  am  so  thankful  to  see  you.' 
This  was  her  greeting.  '  I  felt  so 
afraid  you  were  ill.  I  should  have 
written,  but  I  did  not  like  to  be 
troublesome.' 

And  all  the  time  her  face  wore 
a  tender  anxious  smile,  and  her 
eyes,  out  of  which  the  sunlight  of 
luippiness  faded  one  summer*s 
morning  at  Enfield  Highway, 
looked  with  inquiring  solicitude 
into  his.  And  she  did  not  with- 
draw the  hand  he  held,  but  let  it 
lie  in  his  strong  warm  grasp  as 
though  he  had  a  right  to  keep  it, 
as  though  in  the  whole  wide  world 
there  were  no  Oliver  Dane  for 
whose  sake  she  deemed  the  love 
of  all  other  men  valueless. 


She  did  not  know ;  but  he  knew 
— ^knew  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  give  her  up,  with  his  own 
lips  pronounce  his  death- warrant, 
and,  while  opening  the  gate  of  free- 
dom for  Oliver  Dane,  kill  every 
goodly  hope,  the  tendrils  of  which 
had  grown  around  his  heart  and 
entwined  their  roots  with  his  very 
being. 

'1  have  been  well,'  he  an- 
swered; *but  a  rather  annoying 
afliair  has  vexed  me."  However — ' 
He  broke  oif  to  say,  *  I  will  not 
harass  you  with  my  worries.  And 
you  1  You  are  ill,  I  fear.  What 
is  it — what  is  wrong  f 

*Only  the  old  story,'  she  an- 
swered sadly.  'Waiting  is  such 
heart-breaking  work.  Time  goes 
on,  and  nothing  seems  to  advance. 
It  is  more  than  six  months  now, 
Mr.  Gayre.  He  went  to  Portland 
last  week.' 

The  banker  had  forgotten  this 
fact.  As  she  spoke,  however,  he 
remembered;  and  it  was  with  a 
sharp  twinge  of  conscience  he  saw 
the  girl's  eyes  were  full  of  unshed 
tears ;  that  the  trouble — her  lover's 
trouble — was  indeed  sapping  away 
her  great  courage. 

*  It  has  been  so  difficult  to  get 
the  signatures/  he  remarked,  more 
because  he  could  think  of  no  other 
words  to  speak  than  for  any  com- 
fort br  novelty  contained  in  them. 
They — he  and  she — ^had  gone 
over  the  same  ground  so  often, 
the  same  things  had  been  re- 
peated so  constantly,  that  they 
were  both  weary  of  the  subject, 
which  to  him  had  been  one  long 
course  of  annoyance  and  humilia- 
tion, while  to  her  it  represented 
but  hope  deferred  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Now  the  signatures  were  pro- 
cured, what  was  to  be  done  with 
them?  To  Mr.  GayrtJ  it  had  al- 
ways seemed  a  mere  waste  of  time 
this  stringing  of  influential  names 
together ;    while    Susan,    tossed 
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about  by  the  advice  of  Mends — 
counselled  to  do  this  by  one,  to 
take  some  quite  different  course 
by  another,  and  '  get  out  of  the 
"whole  affair'  by  a  third  —  was 
growing  utterly  hopeless  and  dis- 
couraged. 

The  week  too  spent  without 
seeing  or  hearing  from  Mr.  Gayre 
had  tried  and  spent  her  even 
more  sorely  than  that  gentleman 
intended  it  should. 

As  she  poured  out  his  tea  he 
noticed  how  thin  and  transparent 
her  hands  looked,  how  hollow  her 
cheeks  were  getting,  how  fragile 
her  figure  had  become.  With  one 
sentence  he  could  have  caused  her 
&ce  to  flush  with  hope,  and  given 
movement  to  those  listless  hands ; 
but  that  one  sentence  he  did  not 
mean  to  speak — not,  at  all  events, 
while  it  was  capable  of  giving  her 
unalloyed  happiness. 

'Mr.  Hilderton  says,'  began 
Susan,  after  a  pause,  Hhat  it  is 
a  case  we  should  get  ventilated 
by  the  press.  Do  you  know  any 
one  connected  with  the  press,  Mr. 
Gayre  V 

Mr.  Gayre^  thus  appealed  to, 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
could  not  call  to  recollection  that 
he  did. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  he  went  on, 
Hhat  the  time  is  past  for  that. 
A  chance  might  have  q^ted 
while  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
was  &esh  in  the  public  mind ;  but 
now — * 

'Lai  thinks  there  may  be  a 
chance  even  now.' 

'There  may,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
but  his  tone  was  not  hopeful. 

'Ah  me  I'  murmured  Susan 
softly;  and  then  for  a  moment 
she  covered  her  face  and  kept 
silence. 

'  Does  not  Mr.  Hilderton  know 
any  newspaper  men)'  asked  Mr. 
Gayre,  merely  for  the  sake  of  say- 
ing something. 

'No  one  possessed  of  any  in- 


fluence,' answered  the  girl;  and 
then  she  looked  at  him  with  all 
her  heart  in  her  eyes.  What  her 
look  meant^ras,  *  Cannot  you  get 
to  know  some  person  of  influence 
able  and  willing  to  bring  Oliver's 
wrongs  before  the  public,  or  Par- 
liament, or  the  Queen,  or  any- 
body competent  to  set  bim  free  V 

How  he  did  it,  with  Mr.  Fife's 
story  fresh  in  his  mind,  Mr.Oayre 
never  afterwards  could  imagine; 
but  he  looked  straight  back  at  the 
girl  and  shook  his  head. 

^  0  r  she  cried,  '  do  not  think 
me  wearisome,  but  is  there  nothing 
to  be  done  ?  Must  I  sit  here  with 
my  hands  folded,  whilst  he  is 
dragging  out  such  a  life  as  that  ? 
You  do  not  know  him — really,  I 
mean.  If  you  did,  you  would 
understand  what  I  feel.  He  never 
could  bear  restraint  of  any  sort. 
It  was  only  for  me — for  my  sake 
•^he  came  to  London  at  all.  He 
hated  London,  and  business,  and 
— and — *  Her  voice  shook  so 
much  that  she  could  not  finish 
her  sentence. 

'  There  is  the  memorial,  remem- 
ber,' suggested  Mr.  Gayre,  feeling 
himself  the  worst  of  criminals: 

'  But  Lai  says  he  is  sure  that 
won't  produce  the  slightest  effect.' 

'It  is  a  pity,'  observed  the 
banker  irritably,  '  you  and  he  did 
not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  a 
little  earlier.  If  you  remember, 
from  the  first  I  felt  doubts  eon- 
cerning  the  expediency  of  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  signa- 
tures from  people  who  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  of  the  case.' 

She  sat  with  bowed  head,  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  together, 
the  while  slow  hot  tears  dropped 
heavily  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

'  I  did — not — ^mean — to  vex 
you,'  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
mighty  effort;  'but  the  delay, 
the  hopelessness  of  the  whole 
thing,  is  killing  me.  I  can't  sleep, 
I  can't  eat,  food  chokes  me ;  the 
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horror  of  night,  the  thought  of 
him  lying  all  in  the  dark,  eating 
his  heart  out,  with  those  endless 
years  stretching  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, seem  more  thaiir  I  can  bear. 
And  my  feeling  is  not  selfish — 
God  knows  it  is  not !  If  I  could 
purchase  freedom  for  him  to- 
morrow, I  would  die — cheerfully, 
thankfully — ^if  I  only  could  think 
of  him  able  to  go  where  he  liked 
and  do  what  he  liked,  even 
though  I  never  were  to  see  him 
again,  I  could  be  content.  I  am 
a  great  trouble  to  you,  I  know, 
Mr.  Gayre.  You  must  be  sick 
and  weary  of  us  both  ;  but  if  you 
could  only  think  of  any  plan,  or 
any  person,  likely  to  help  him  in 
this  awful  strait,  I  would  do 
anything  you  told  me.  I  would 
follow  your  advice  implicitly.  I 
would  listen  to  no  one  else — Lai 
or  anybody.  Won't  you  think, 
Mr.  Gayre?  Forgive  me  for 
troubling  you  so  much ;  but  it  is 
just  like  saving  a  man  from 
drowning,  and  you  would  do  that, 
I  know,  at  the  risk  of  losing  your 
own  life.  0,  you  will  think ;  I 
see  you  will !  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you  V 

He  could  have  told  her,  but  he 
did  not.  Once  more  he  was  fight- 
ing that  demon  of  temptation,  and 
silently  swearing  he  would  not  let 
his  better  self  be  conquered ;  all 
the  landmarks  of  his  higher  nature 
he  removed,  because  of  a  love 
he  had  always  instinctively  felt 
was  not  for  the  good  of  his  soul. 

How  should  she  know?  Heaven 
grant,  he  thought,  she  might 
never  know  the  forces  of  evil 
beleaguring  the  citadel  of  his 
humanity  at  that  moment !  They 
came  in  serried  ranks,  rushing 
onwards  with  almost  resistless 
power ;  and  at  last  he  understood 
fully  what  the  temptation  a  man 
has  to  war  against  means,  the 
awful  battle  he  has  to  wage  when 
once  he  lets  himself  be  drawn 


into  such  a  conflict.  At  that 
juncture  he  intended  to  do  right. 
Self-abnegation  seemed  grand  to 
him.  Again  a  sweeping  sea  of 
chivalric  feeling  brought  a  great 
opportunity  to  his  feet ;  but  while 
he  was  stretching  down  lus  feeble 
hands  to  stiize  it,  the  waves  ebbed, 
and  bore  the  chance  back  into  that 
ocean  where  so  many  things,  once 
fair  and  beautiful  and  of  good 
repute,  lie  engulfed. 

*  Yes,  I  will  think,'  was  all  he 
could  say,  in  a  tond  which  con- 
veyed far,  •  far  more  than  he  in- 
tended. 

In  a  second  she  had  risen  from 
her  chair,  and  taken  a  step  to- 
wards him.  He  never  knew  what 
purpose  was  in  her  mind,  for  she 
stopped  suddenly,  whOe  a  painful 
colour  dyed  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, and  even  her  throat 

'  I  was  forgetting  something  I 
wanted  to  say,'  she  remarked,  after 
an  embarrassed  pause.  '  It  is 
probable  I  shall  be  leaving  here 
soon.' 

*Why1'  Mr.  Gayre  was  so 
astonished  he  could  only  utter 
that  one  word. 

'  I  have  been  told  I  ought  not — 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised— I  should  not  live  all  alone 
here,  as  I  am  doing.  Perhaps 
you,  too,  think  I  have  done  wrong  ; 
but  I  had  no  intention.  I  never 
thougAt  of  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

*  It  was  one  of  your  own  sex,  I 
presume,  who  asked  you  to  con- 
sider it,'  hazarded  Mr.  Grayre,  to 
whom,  even  at  so  supreme  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  Susan  and 
conventionality  being  associated 
suggested  a  conjecture  so  absurd 
he  could  scarcely  keep  from 
smiling. 

*  Yes  ;  though  I  do  not  exactly 
know  how  you  came  to  that  con- 
clusion,' and  once  again  the  girl 
coloured.  'There  was  a  time,' 
she  went  on  earnestly,  '  I  should 
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not  have  cared.  I  should  have 
said,  "  Let  people  think  what  they 
like  /'  but  I  could  not  say  that 
now.  I  have  never  before  been 
quite  by  myself.  I  have  always 
had  some  other  person's  wishes  to 
consult,  and  judgment  to  lean 
on  ]  but  now  my  whole  life  is 
altered — * 

*  Andf  inquired  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  And  I  suppose  I  must  make  a 
change  of  some  sort .  If  Oliver  were 
in  London — that  is,  where  he  was 
able  to  speak  to  me — it  would  not 
matter.  He  could,  in  that  case, 
take  care  of  me,  and  himself  too. 
!Now  I  have  got  him  to  think  of — 
him  as  well  as  myself.' 

*That  is  very  true/  said  Mr 
Gayre,  with  a  ring  of  bitterness 
she  did  not  detect. 

'  So  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion,' Susan  continued  more  readi- 
ly, '  that  I  will  take  a  little  cot- 
tage somewhere  near  London.  I 
don't  care  if  it  be  no  better  than 
a  labourer's.  My  old  nurse  would 
come  up  and  live  with  me.  Li- 
deed,  I  have  written  to  ask  her  to 
do  so.' 

*  0 !  you  have  written,  have 
your 

This  time  it  was  Susan's  turn 
to  look  astonished. 

*  Yes.  I  would  have  consulted 
you,  only  I  could  not  tell  when  I 
might  see  you  next.' 

'I  fancy  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  one  to  give 
better  advice  than  that  you  have 
already  asked  and  followed.' 

'You  really  think  so?  I  am 
very  thankfuL  For  other  reasons, 
too,  I  want  to  leave  here.  I  could 
live  cheaper— in — in  the  labourer's 
cottage,  and  I  most  anxiously  de- 
sire to  save  every  penny  I  can. 
If,  some  morning,  when  Oliver 
comes  back,  I  had  not  enough  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  firesh  start 
I  should  never  foigive  myself; 
but  what  a  far,  far  cry  it  is  to 
Loch  Awe!    Will  he  ever  come 


back  to  me  1    Shall  I  ever  see  him 
on  this  earth  again  Y 

Within  a  somewhat  wide  mar- 
gin, Mr.  G/iyre  could  have  an- 
swered this  question  had  he  liked ; 
but  he  did  not  like,  and  so  con- 
tented himself  with  uttering  a  cer- 
tain number  of  regulation  forms 
of  comfort,  which  sounded  so  cold 
and  unreal,  Susan  shrank  from 
the  consolation  they  offered. 

*  He  does  not  believe  in  Oliver's 
innocence,'  she  considered  after 
Mr.  Gayre's  departure.  'How 
am  I  ever  to  persuade  this  the 
only  man  who  could  really  help 
him,  of  how  incapable  my  darling 
is  of  crime  V  And  because  she  saw 
no  way  of  compassiog  this,  she 
cried  herself  into  a  troubled  slum- 
ber, unwitting  the  banker  felt 
as  certain  of  Mr.  Dane's  being 
guiltless  as  he  did  of  his  own  ex- 
istence, and  that  over  her  head 
there  slept  a  person  who  could  have 
told  her  the  name  of '  a  conceited 
puppy's  *  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gayre's  loneli- 
ness had  been  enlivened  by  a  visit 
from  his  straitlaced  brother-in-law. 

'  Gad,'  began  that  worthy,  *  what 
a  time  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you  ! 
Why,  you  look  as  washed  out  as  an 
old  muslin  gown !  What  \ia  the 
matter  f    Bilious^  eh  T 

'  I  have  got  a  confounded  head- 
•ache,'  returned  the  banker,  with 
that  lack  of  ceremonious  polite- 
ness only  warranted  by  relation- 
ship.  - 

*  Bad — very  bad,'  returned  Sir 
Geoffrey,  with  a  sympathetic 
shake,  as  one  who  had  exhausted 
the  whole  run  of  human  ailments, 
and  found  nothing  so  hard  to  bear 
as  a  headache.  ' ''  All  work  and 
no  play,"  you  remember,  "  makes 
Jack" — far  worse  than  a  dull 
boy ;  a  sick  one.  Now,  look  here, 
my  Mend,  you  know  I  am  not  a 
man  to  recommend  stimulants 
when  they  can  be  avoided.  I 
wish  to  heaven  my  constitution 
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did  not  require  them!  If  you  think 
the  matter  over  quietly,  Gayre,  it 
really  is  an  awful  thing  to  have  a 
constitution  that  eternally  wants 
''  picking  up."  Mine  does,  worse 
luck ;  if  it  didn't,  I  should  indeed 
be  thankful.  But,  however,  what 
I  want  to  say  is  this  :  for  a  head- 
ache like  yours,  you  know,  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  brandy-and- 
soda.  I  think  I  have  mentioned 
the  fact  before,  but  I  may  as  well 
give  you  the  recipe  again.  I 
wouldn't  take  much — say  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  a  split  of  soda, 
your  man  might  finish  the  soda ; 
it  would  not  be  wasted — pity  to 
waste  anything.  Tiy  my  prescrip- 
tion, Gayre ;  'pon  my  soul  you'll 
find  yourself  a  new  man  after  it.' 

*  Thank  you  greatly  for  all  your 
suggestions,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
take  anything,  except  some  sleep.' 

*  Balmy  Nature's,  etcetera,'  said 
the  Baronet.  *  Well,  I'll  not  pre- 
vent your  swallowing  that  me- 
dicine, so  I'll  be  off.  0,  I  for- 
got what  I  came  to  say :  Peggy's 
back.' 

'  When  were  fieither  and  daugh- 
ter reunited  V 

*  I  wouldn't  sneer,  Gayre,  were 
I  you ;  I  wouldn't,  upon  my  soul : 
it  doesn't  suit  you,  and  it's  not 
the  thing  to  make  a  fellow  ex- 
actly loved  and  respected.  But, 
to  answer  your  question.  Peg 
and  I  were  rejoined  in  filial  bonds 


— no,  that's  not  it;  how  the  deuce 
does  the  thing  go?  However,  the 
dear  girl  returned  to  the  paternal 
roof  (for  paternal  read  Moreby, 
thanks  to  the  Jews)  a  week  ago, 
looking  lovelier  than  ever.  We 
must  marry  her,  Gayre ;  we  really 
must,  you  know.' 

*  Marry  her  if  you  like,  she's 
not  my  daughter.'  * 

*  For  which  little  circumstance 
you  may  be  very  thankful,  if  you 
knew  all,  I  can  tell  you.' 

*  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me. 
I  want  to  go  to  bed.' 

*  I'll  not  hinder  you.  She  went 
over  to  see  Susan  yesterday.' 

*Did  she  really!  How  very 
good  of  her !' 

*  Wasn't  iti  And  she  found 
the  poor  little  woman  altogether 
out  of  sorts.  I  am  afraid  she 
made  a  great  mistake  going  and 
engaging  herself  to  a  wild  sort  of 
chap  like  Dane.  Something  quiet 
and  sensible  and  domestic  I  should 
have  thought  much  more  the 
figure ;  but  there,  you  never  can 
tell  anything  about  what  suits 
girls.  When  I  think  of  your  poor 
sister — tut,  what  am  I  talking 
about  1  Just  tell  your  man,  Gayre, 
to  fetch  you  one  bottle  of  soda 
and  a  thimbleful  of  brandy.  Acts 
like  a  charm.  I  know  it  does  with 
me.  No?  then  I  won't  keep  you 
up  !  Good-night  —  good-mght !' 
And  the  Baronet  was  gone. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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You  want  me  to  tell  you  a  story  ! 
I  never  was  asked  suck  a  thing  in 
my  life  before,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  can  have-  put  it  into 
your  head ;  for  everybody  knows 
that  we  Holland  people  have  no 
imagination,  like  the  Germans. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  stupid, 
but  we  are  not  fond  of  inventing, 
and  we  like  better  to  tell  and 
hear  of  things  that  really  happen. 
If  a  true  story  will  do,  I  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  one. 

Dirck  Freys,  my  husband,  says 
that  the  first  thing  one  wants  for 
a  story  is  a  hero.  Well,  that  is 
no  difficulty ;  for  we  at  Hoenderlo 
have  our  hero  already.  He  does 
not  live  among  us,  it  is  true,  but 
he  is  not  very  far  off;  and  we  owe 
to  him  everything  that  makes  our 
lives  good  and  pleasant.  It  is 
nearly  forty  years  since  he  first 
visited  us.  I  was  a  young  woman 
then,  and  I  am  an  old  one  now  ^ 
but  I  shall  never  forget  him.  I 
must  explain  to  you  the  sort  of 
country  we  live  in,  and  how  it  all 
happened. 

You  are  most  likely  accustomed 
to  think  of  Holland  as  nothing 
but  canals,  dykes,  flat  meadows, 
smart  houses,  and  gardens  fall  of 
tulips.  But  there  is  a  country 
not  far  from  Amheim,  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  Yssel,  which 
is  quite  unlike  the  rest  of  Holland. 
It  is  called  the  Yeluwe,  or  '  poor 
country,'  and  most  truly  does  it 
deserve  its  name.  I  thought  my 
heart  would  have  broken,  soon 
after  our  marriage,  when  Dirck 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  join 


his  cousin  Steen,  who  had  settled 
himself  on  a  farm  in  the  middle 
of  that  wilderness.  They  had 
always  been  like  brothers,  though 
Steen  was  a  wild  adventurous  fel- 
low, and  my  Dirck'  the  best  and 
steadiest  lad  in  the  world.  Our 
parents  had  lost  money  in  trade ; 
we  were  badly  off;  and  Steen 
wrote  that  land  could  be  had  in 
in  the  Veluwe  for  nothing.  It 
only  needed  hard  work  to  prosper, 
as  he  was  doing.  He  offered 
Dirck  a  house,  and  a  share  in  his 
farm,  if  he  would  come  and  work 
with  him.  We  had  no  children 
then,  only  our  little  household 
goods  to  pack  up,  and  the  large 
Bible  that  Dirck's  father  had 
given  us.  I  never  knew  the 
value  of  it  till  I  found  myself  at 
Hoenderlo.  Well,  we  got  there 
at  last;  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  weight  at  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  that  ran  down  my  face, 
when,  after  our  journey  across  the 
desert,  we  stopped  at  Steen's 
farm,  and  got  down  from  the 
cart  there. 

Hoenderlo  in  those  days  was  a 
little  group  of  huts,  chiefly  built 
of  mud  and  turf  and  boughs  of 
trees.  It  stood,  as  it  stands  still, 
in  the  middle  of  an  immense  heath, 
more  truly  to  be  called  a  desert ; 
a  great  sand  plain,  stretching 
away  on  all  sides  to  the  horizon, 
and  only  broken  by  knolls  on 
which  heather  grew.  Just  round 
Hoenderlo  itsdf  the  ground  is 
not  quite  sandy,  or  else  you  would 
righUy  think  that  nobody  could 
live  there.    There  are  remains  of 
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oak  forests,  which  were  cut  down 
years  ago;  but  even  the  low 
stunted  copses  that  remain  on 
that  dried-up  land  are  a  comfort 
to  one's  eyes.  I  wondered  how 
any  people  ever  found  their  way 
at  all  across  such  a  wilderness,  or 
made  a  colony  there.  Steeu  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  to  nobody,  but 
that,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  nobleman  discovered  that  it  was 
his  property,  and  built  a  cottage 
there,  with  some  idea  of  culti- 
vating the  land.  Different  people 
tried  to  live  there,  but  nobody 
could  endure  it  long,  till  one  man 
came  who  was  determined  to 
make  it  his  home;  and  gradually 
a  few  others  joined  him,  and  the 
place  became  by  degrees  a  little 
village.  When  we  got  there,  one 
man  had  just  found  some  clay  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  try- 
ing to  make  bricks.  At  first,  how- 
ever, we  had  to  live  in  a  mud 
hut,  like  our  neighbours.  Steen's 
cottage,  piled  up  of  rough  stones, 
was  the  only  good  one  in  the 
place.  I  was  very  miserable,  for 
I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  clean 
house,  with  a  painted  front,  and 
a  garden  full  of  flowers.  My 
father  and  mother  could  never 
bear  to  see  a  spot  on  anything. 
Dirck's  people  had  not  quite  so 
much  of  the  true  Dutch  spirit; 
but  yet  I  think  he  often  regretted 
the  day  when  we  had  come  into 
the  Veluwe.  I  was  obliged  to 
try  and  cheer  up,  for  his  sake; 
but  our  troubles  were  very  many. 
We  had  a  wild  rough  set  of  neigh- 
bours, many  of  them  poachers' and 
bad  characters;  even  our  cousin 
Steen  was  scarcely  respectable. 
There  was  no  church,  no  clergy- 
man, no  school)  no  money  to  pro- 
vide any  of  them.  If  you  will 
believe  me,  there  was  not  even  a 
well  of  water  in  the  place.  We 
depended  on  the  clouds  for  water ; 
if  there  was  no   rain  for  some 


time,  we  had  to  go  several  miles 
to  the  next  village  to  fetch  a 
bucketfuL  But  my  Dirck  said  to 
me,  '  Cheer  up,  Bette  !  We  need 
not  stay  here  for  ever.  While 
we  are  here  let  us  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  do  as  well  as  we  can.' 

After  that  I  could  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  sulk  and  grumble  any 
more.  Dirck  and  Steen  went  on 
working  together.  They  grew 
wheat  and  rye  and  vegetables,  they 
fed  a  few  cattle,  and  by  all  this 
they  maintained  themselves  very 
well.  On  Sundays,  when  the  day 
was  fine,  Dirck  and  I,  and  two  or 
three  others,  used  to  walk  several 
miles  across  the  heath  to  the 
nearest  church.  But  still,  it  was 
like  living  in  a  heathen  country, 
instead  of  in  the  middle  of  Chris- 
tian Europe.  After  a  time,  my 
little  children  came  one  after  the 
other,  and  I  was  so  busy  with 
them  that  I  had  no  time  for  low 
spirits.  Things  brightened  a  little 
round  us.  The  brick  maker  was 
able  to  supply  bricks  to  build 
some  houses;  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  were  soon  established  in 
one  of  them.  Then  we  laid  out  a 
garden,  and  had  flowers  growing 
in  square  beds  with  box  edgings ; 
the  place  became  by  degrees  more 
like  home. 

But  all  this  time  you  are  won- 
dering who  my  hero  is.  Xot  my 
good  Dirck,  though  he  deserves 
it :  he  would  not  like  me  to  say 
too  much  about  him.  One  sum- 
mer afternoon  I  was  sitting  with 
my  knitting  at  the  house  door. 
Jan  and  Marie  and  Uttle  Dirck 
were  all  round  me  on  their  three 
little  stools,  saying  their  letters, 
for  I  wished  to  teach  them  as 
much  as  I  knew  myself.  Marie 
was  always  a  lively  child,  and  I 
had  much  trouble  in  making  her 
sober  and  steady  at  her  lessons. 
Her  head  went  turning  all  ways, 
looking  after  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies that  flitted  across  the  garden. 
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But  that  afternoon  something  that 
came  up  the  village  street  made 
her  round  eyes  open  very  wide. 
Jan  and  Dirck,  good  hoys  as  they 
were,  could  not  help  looking  round 
too. 

'  There's  a  man  !'  said  Marie. 

*  There's  two  men  !'  cried  Dirck. 
*Be  quiet,    children/   said    I. 

*  They  are  gentlemen.  You  must 
not  make  a  noise.  Now  then — 
A,  B,  C 

But  I  could  not  help  looking 
myself,  and  feeling  curious,  for  it 
was  such  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  strangers  at  Hoenderlo ;  and 
clergymen,  too,  as  they  seemed  to 
be  by  their  dress.  They  looked 
hot  and  tired,  as  if  they  had 
walked  a  long  way,  and  had  been 
well  dusted  by  the  sand  of  our 
wilderness.  My  lessons  came  to 
an  end  suddenly,  for  one  of  them, 
after  saying  a  few  words  to  his 
companion,  turned  in  at  our  garden 
gate.  I  got  up  quickly  enough, 
made  the  children  take  their 
stools  and  carry  them  away,  and 
went  forward  to  meet  him.  He 
was  a  Aturdy,  broad-shouldered, 
square -looking  man,  a  thorough 
Dutchman,  I  suppose  you  would 
say.  But  though  one  could  not 
call  him  handsome,  I  never  saw  a 
better  face«--good,  trustworthy, 
full  of  strong  straightforward  kind- 
liness. People  have  told  me  since 
that  he  could  be  very  stern.  All 
I  know  is  that  he  never  spoke  to 
me  without  a  smile.  I  brought 
out  a  chair  for  him  into  the  shade, 
and  fetched  him  some  milk.  The 
children  stood  looking  on :  he 
called  them  to  him,  and  asked  us 
all  our  names.  Then  I  suppose 
he  saw  in  my  face  that  I  was 
wondering  who  he  could  be. 

*  You  never  saw  me  before,  my 
good  woman,'  said  he. 

« Xo,  sir.' 

'  I  am  Pastor  Heldring  of  Hem- 
men,  in  the  Betuwe.  Not  such  a 
very  distant  neighbour,  you  see. 


My  friend  and  I  have  walked 
twenty  miles  to-day  to  visit  your 
village.' 

*  I  have  heard  of  you,  sir,'  I 
said ;  '  but  I  cannot  guess  how 
you  came  to  hear  of  such  a  place 
as  Hoenderlo.  It  is  seldom 
enough  that  any  one  visits  us 
here.' 

I  remembered  that  Dirck  and 
Sieen  had  been  once  to  Hemmen 
to  buy  some  cattle.  Though  only 
twenty  miles  off,  it  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ehine,  in  a  dis- 
trict rightly  called,  in  comparison 
with  our  Veluwe,  the  Betuwe,  or 
*  better  country.*  Dirck  thought 
he  had  never  seen  such  a  beauti- 
ful place  in  his  life ;  he  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  the  flowery 
orchards  and  meadows,  the  splen- 
did avenues  of  trees,  the  Baron's 
castle  and  park,  the  pretty  houses 
with  their  painted  fronts,  the 
church,  the  herds  of  fine  cattle, 
the  vegetable  gardens.  The  people 
there  told  him  long  stories  about 
their  good  p^istor :  how  in  a  time 
of  sad  distress  he  had  helped  the 
people,  had  added  money  to  their 
savings  that  they  might  buy 
calves,  had  helped  them  to  plant 
potatoes,  had  set,  them  to  spin 
flax,  had  made  himself  their  friend 
in  a  hundred  ways.  And  his 
goodness  had  not  been  confined 
to  his  own  parish,  for  in  the  great 
floods  a  few  years  before  all  the 
poor  people  of  the  district  had 
looked  to  him  for  help.  I  remem- 
bered all  this,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  this  good  pastor 
sitting  at  my  door.  But  I  still 
wondered  what  had  brought  him 
to  Hoenderlo.  We  wanted  a  friend, 
certainly ;  but  we  had  no  claim  on 
him. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  '  the  other  day 
some  friends  of  mine  were  talking 
of  this  country  of  yours,  and  as  I  lis- 
tened to  them  I  wondered  how  any 
one  could  live  here.  We  find  it  hard 
work  enough  sometimes,  even  in 
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our  fertile  Betuwe.  I  said  so,  and 
my  friend  answered  me  that,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  people  could 
live  and  prosper  even  in  a  sandy 
desert.  He  said,  "  Look  at  Hoen- 
derlo  !''  Well,  I  asked  more  about 
Hoeuderlo,  for  I  had  never  heard 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  strange 
that  we  should  take  an  interest  in 
Dutch  colonies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  know  nothing 
of  one  twenty  miles  from  our  own 
doors.  I  determined  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  it  at  once.  So  I 
started  off  this  morning  with  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  the  same 
wish,  and  we  hatve  walked  here 
across  the  heath.  A  tiring  walk 
it  has  been,  indeed.  Your  sandy 
soil  does  not  make  good  roads,  my 
friend.' 

'  No,  sir,'  said  I ;  '  and  the  wind 
this  morning  must  have  blown  the 
sand  in  your  faces.' 

'  So  it  did,  in  clouds,'  said  Pais- 
tor  Heldring.  *  We  had  a  verjr  bad 
time  of  it  till  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  last  hill,  and  saw  your  vil- 
lage before  us,  like  an  island  in 
the  sea  of  desert.  And  now  tell 
me  your  history  :  how  do  you  and 
your  neighbours  maintain  your- 
selves here  1  It  must  be  a  hard 
struggle.* 

A  few  years  before,  I  think  I 
should  have  answered  him  with 
tears  and  grumblings,  but,  happi- 
ly, those  days  were  over.  I  had 
plenty  of  pleasant  things  to  tell 
him,  for  certainly  Dirck  had  done 
wonders  with  the  farm.  Our  home 
was  comfortable,  our  children 
were  healthy.  I  told  him  we 
had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Still,  as  we  talked  about  the 
place,  its  drawbacks  came  out 
plainly  enough.  He  had  not  been 
even  so  long  in  the  village  with- 
out discovering  that  there  was  no 
church  and  no  school.  But  ho 
was  really  startled  at  finding  that 
we  had  not  evcai  a  well  of  water* 


He  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
deep  in  thought 

*That  must  be  a  terrible  boai- 
ness,  the  want  of  water,'  he  said. 
'  Suppose  you  were  told  that  you 
could  have  whichever  you  chose 
— a  school  or  a  well — whatwonld 
your  choice  be  f 

*  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  *  it  is  weaiy 
work,  to  be  sure,  plodding  miles 
for  water  in  a  dry  season  like  this. 
Tou  may  iliink  it  strange,  per- 
haps, that  I  should  say  I  would 
rather  have  a  school,  in  spite  of 
that.  But  if  you  had  lived  here 
as  I  have,  and  knew  our  people, 
and  had  seen  how  the  young  ones 
grow  up  with  no  learning  and  no 
religion,  iit  for  nothing  but  mis- 
chief, you  would  understand  it. 
Look  at  those  three,  sir.  I  teach 
them  what  I  can ;  but  they  will 
soon  be  beyond  my  teaching,  and 
then  what  ia  to  become  of  them  V 

Pastor  Heldring  seemed  struck 
by  what  I  said.  A  few  minutes 
after,  Dirck  came  in  with  the 
other  gentleman,  whom  he  had 
met  in  the  village,  and  they  all 
went  out  together  to  look  at  the 
farm.  Then  they  came  back  to 
our  house,  and  we  had  a  long 
talk.  The  dear  pastor  has  often 
visited  us  since  then ;  but  that  is 
the  day  I  most  love  to  remember, 
when  he  sat  so  quietly  under  the 
sliade  of  our  eaves,  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  little  Marie  gathered  a 
bunch  of  flowers  out  of  her  own 
head,  and  came  and  laid  them  on 
his  knee.  As  the  beautiful  even- 
ing was  coming  on,  we  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  village  with  a  few 
neighboun,  and  watched  our  two 
guests  setting  off  on  their  way 
home.  And  we  heard  the  first 
words  that  Pastor  Heldring  said 
to  his  friend  as  they  walked  away : 

'  This  baBren  desert  needs  three 
fottniains.' 

At  the  time  we  hardly  under- 
stood what  he  meant,  or  what  we 
had  to  hope  for;  but  that  was 
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'because  we  knew  so  little  of  Pas- 
tor Heldring.  Anything  that  he 
took  up  was  sure  to  be  carried 
through.  He  went  about  to  all 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  told 
the  rich  people  of  our  wants ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year 
he  came  and  told  us  that  he  had 
collected  money  enough  to  dig  a 
well  for  us.  He  thought  it  best 
to  begin  with  this,  as  it  would 
cost  the  least  of  the  thiee.  Be- 
fore long  we  had  our  well,  deep 
and  large,  a  true  blessing  to  the 
village,  for  which  we  thanked  him 
in  our  hearts  every  time  we  drew 
water  from  it.  Such  good  water 
it  was,  too,  fresh  and  clear  as 
crystal.  ^Not  long  after  it  was 
opened  my  fourth  chUd  was  bom, 
and  we  called  him  Otto  Grerhard, 
after  our  good  friend. 

Then  Pastor  Heldring  set  to 
work  on  the  school ;  and  this  was 
a  much  more  difficult  matter.  He 
went  to  the  Hague,  to  Amster- 
dam, to  Rotterdam ;  but  I  suppose 
people  did  not  care  much  to  give 
to  an  out-of-the-way  place  they 
had  never  heard  of  in  their  lives ; 
and  3'ears  passed  before  he  could 
collect  enough  money,  !^^any  of 
our  neighbours  thought  he  would 
get  tired  of  it  and  give  us  up, 
but  Dirck  and  I  knew  better  than 
.  that ;  we  trusted  him  and  waited 
patiently.  When  he  visited  us  at 
Hoenderlo,  he  would  collect  all 
the  village  people  round  him, 
young  and  old,  and  talk  to  them 
for  hours.  Even  the  worst  and 
'wildest  felt  that  he  was  their 
friend.  One  of  the  men  who 
,  came  most  under  his  influence 
was  our  cousin  Steen,  and  that 
made  us  very  happy ;  for  Steen, 
with  all  his  unsteady  ways,  had 
always  been  a  good-hearted  gener- 
ous fellow. 

Well,  I  must  not  make  my 
story  too  long,  or  you  will  be  tlrad 
of  Hstening.  Time  went  on  :  the 
money  for  the  school  was   col- 


lected at  last,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion was,  who  would  be  school- 
master? It  was  not  every  man 
who  would  care  to  settle  himself 
in  a  place  like  Hoenderlo.  But 
we  were  helped  in  that  too ;  and 
Pastor  Heldring  found  his  man. 
There  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Guel- 
derland  named  Grangel^  who  had 
been  ordered  by  the  inspector  to 
give  up  Bible-reading  and  prayers 
in  his  school  because  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  parish  could  not  agree 
about  religion.  Some  were  Roman 
Catholics,  some  were  Protestants, 
and  they  did  nothing  but  quarrel. 
The  master  could  not  obey,  for  he 
thought  that  religion  was  just  the 
thing  children  could  not  do  ydth- 
out,  and  in  consequence  he  wae 
obliged  to  give  up  his  school,  and 
try  to  find  work  elsewhere  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children.  He 
happened  to  see  Pastor  Heldring's 
advertisement  in  the  paper  about 
a  schoolmaster  being  wanted  for 
Hoenderlo ;  and  when  he  and  the 
pastor  met  they  liked  each  other 
60  niuch  that  everything  was  soon 
settled.  It  was  a  white  day  for 
Hoenderlo  when  the  school  was 
opened.  I  took  my  four  children 
there  myself,  for  though  Jan  was 
a  big  boy,  his  father  and  I  were 
determined  that  he  should  have 
all  the  learning  he  could.  It 
would  have  been  too  bad  to  keep 
him  back  from  drinking  at  the 
second  fountain  that  had  sprung 
up  in  our  barren  desert  home. 

I  used  to  go  and  sit  at  t^e 
school-door  sometimes,  and  listen 
to  the  lessons  going  on  inside; 
and  then  perhaps  I  would  go  in 
and  help  the  schoolmaster's  wife 
with  the  girls*  sewing,  for  she 
and  I  were  always  great  friends. 
She  did  not  find  our  young 
people  stupid,  or  unwilling  to 
learn ;  and  Pastor  Heldring  him- 
self said  that  they  were  growing 
up  to  be  good  servants  and  house- 
kespers. 
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After  the  school  was  opened 
our  population  went  on  increas- 
ing. People  found  Hoenderlo  a 
cheap  place  to  live  in,  which  it 
certainly  was,  and  not  so  harhar- 
ous  and  out  of  the  world  after 
all. 

Some  rich  men,  who  had  heard 
of  us  through  Pastor  Heldring, 
came  forward  and  offered  money 
towards  huilding  a  church.  We 
were  ready  enough  to  help  our- 
selves, as  far  as  our  means  would 
allow ;  *nd  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment made  it  all  quite  easy.  So 
sprang  the  last  of  our  three  foun- 
tains :  and  nowadays,  when  I 
look  at  the  school  and  church 
and  parsonage,  when  I  listen  to 
our  own  good  clergyman,  or  draw 
water  from  the  village  well,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  there  was  a 
time  when  we  had  none  of  these ; 
and  in  my  heart  I  bless  Pastor 
Heldring,  and  Him  by  whom  he 
was  guided,  'who  maketh  the 
parched  ground  to  become  a  pool, 
and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of 
water.' 

You  see  that  we  at  Hoenderlo 
have  plenty  to  tell  you  about 
Pastor  Heldring.  K*you  want  to 
hear  more  about  him  you  must  go 
to  Hemmen,  hia  own  pleasant  vil- 
lage near  the  Ehine.  There  he 
has  established  an  asylum  for  dis- 
charged female  prisoners,  and  has 
founded  a  house  for  neglected 
vagabond  children.  I  am  told 
that  in  North  Holland,  near  the 
Helder,  a  great  piece  of  land, 
about  12,000  acres,  was  rescued 
thirty  years  ago  from  the  sea.  A 
colony  of  houses  with  a  church  in 
the  midst  of  them  was  built  upon 
it,  and  Pastor  Heldring  sent  the 
first  families  to  live  there,  and 
has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
them  ever  since.  The  colony 
is  called  the  Anna  Polowna 
Polder,  and  prospers  wonderfully. 
The  people  follow  all  sorts  of 
trades — farm,  cultivate  flax  and 


madder.  Their  number,  and  the 
value  of  their  land,  increases 
every  year.  It  is  through  our 
pastor  also  that  missionaries  have 
been  sent  to  the  Dutch  colonies 
in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  to 
work  both  among  our  own  people 
and  the  heathen. 

I  have  been  told  that  when 
Pastor  Heldring  was  a  young  man 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  he 
was  very  much  troubled  in  his 
mind,  and  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  truth  at  all  in  religion. 
He  thought  so  much  and  worked 
so  hard  that  at  last  his  health, 
gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university.  He  went  to 
live  at  a  farm  at  Pfalzdorf^  near 
Cleves,  belonging  to  a  relation  of 
his,  and  there  he  took  to  working 
in  the  fields  and  garden,  following 
the  advice  of  his  good  doctor,  who 
said  to  him,  '  Work  in  the  fields, 
and  think  of  the  love  of  God.'  I 
suppose  this  was  the  best  pre- 
scription the  doctor  could  have 
given;  for  out  in  the  open  air, 
among  flowers  and  binls  and 
country  people,  his  mind,  which 
had  lost  itself  in  the  fog  of  books, 
became  clear ;  he  learned  to  care 
for  his  fellow- creatures  and  the 
world  around  him,  and  to  see  that 
the  study  of  them  was  better  than 
philosophy.  In  the  fields  faith, 
and  love  came  to  him,  and  when 
he  was  ordained,  and  came  to 
live  at  Hemmen,  he  was  ready 
both  to  teach  his  people  and  to 
feel  for  them.  AuS  I  tell  you, 
there  are  many  places  where  his 
name  is  loved  and  honoured ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  at 
Hemmen,  not  at  the  Polder,  not 
in  the  distant  countries  to  which 
he  has  sent  light  and  blessing, 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  is  it 
so  dearly  loved  and  so  highly 
honoured  as  at  Hoenderlo,  our 
little  village  on  the  Veluwe  heath, 
where  his  three  springs  flow  on 
for  us  and  for  our  children. 
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Miltoniana. 

(Fii^  a  Portrait  Group,  by  E.  K,  Johnson,) 


Milton  at  Homb. 

Walter  Thornburt,  in  his 
notes  to  Two  Centuries  of  Song, 
observes :  *  The  very  name  of 
Milton  evokes  at  once  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  *'  signer  dell'  altis- 
simo  canto."  A  blind,  venerable, 
gray-haired  man,  we  see  him  alone 
in  the  twilight  in  his  low-roofed 
dim  London  room,  hearing  the 
angels  conversing  beside  the  golden 
gates  of  paradise  as  he  touches 
tiie  keys  of  tl^  organ  and  ponders 
over  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
primeval  world.  It  is  pleasant, 
in  the  following  sonnet  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  find  him 
describing  his  own  fireside  on  the 
eveniog  of  *'  a  sullen  day,"  a  flask 
of  canary  standing  on  the  table 
beside  an  ivory-fretted  lute : 

"Lawrence,  of  yirtaooB  father  yirtuoos 

son, 
Now  that  the  -fields  are  dank  and  ways 

are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by 

the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  maybe 

won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?    Time 

will  nm 
On  smoother,  tiU  FaTonins  reinspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh 

attire 
The  lily  and  rose^  that  neither  sowed  nor 

spmi. 
What  neat  re|>ast  shall  feast  ns,  light 

and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may 

rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful 

voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and 

spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise." ' 

The  face  of  Milton,  in  the  group 

'  VOL.  XLIV.   NO.  CCLXII. 


which  we  give  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  E.  K  Johnson,  conveys  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  face  of  the 
poet  as  rendered  in  Vertue's  en- 
graving of  1731,  from  the  original 
picture,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  Eight  Hon.  Speaker  Onslow. 

A  Noble  Exemplar. 

There  are  a  few  characters  which, 
have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have 
been  tried  in  the  fumaca,  and 
have  proved  pure;  which  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
have  not  been  found  wanting; 
which  have  been  declared  sterling 
by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind, and  which  are  visibly  stf^mp- 
ed  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Most  High.  These 
great  men  we  trust  that  we  know 
how  to  prize,  and  of  these  was 
Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books, 
the  sound  of  his  name,  are  refresh- 
ing to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble 
those  celestial  fruits  which  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent 
down  from  the  gardens  of  para- 
dise to  the  earth,  distinguished 
from  the  productions  of  other 
soils  not  only  by  their  superior 
bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  their 
miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful 
not  only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate 
and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the 
man  who  can  study  either  the 
life  or  the  writings  of  the  Great 
Poet  and  Patriot  without  aspiring 
to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 

EK 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


EVEN  in  the  fiercest  uproar  of  our  stormy  passions  con- 
science, though  in  her  softest  whispers,  gives  to  the 
supremacy  of  rectitude  the  voice  of  an  undying  testimony. — 
Dr.  Chalmers. 


works  with  which  his  genins  has 
enriched  our  literature,  but  the 
zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for 
the  public  good,  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  endured  every  pri- 
vate calamity,  the  lofty  disdain 
with  which  he  looked  down  on 
temptations  and  dai^rs,  the  dead- 
ly hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots 
and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which 
he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  coun- 
try and  with  his  fame. — Lord 
Macaulay. 

Milton  and  his  Times. 

The  following  lines  on  Milton 
appeared  in  1680.  The  writer, 
whose  signature  is  F.  C,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Francis  Cradock,  a 
member  of  the  Rota  Club,  to 
which  Milton  belonged : 

'  O  thou,  the  wonder  of  the  present  age — 
An  age  immersed  in  Inxniy  and  vice ; 
A  race  of  triflers,  who  can  relish  nanght 
Bat  the  gay  issae  of  an  idle  brain — 
How  coulast  thon  hope  to  please  this 

tinsel  race? 
Though  blind,  yet  with  the  penetrating 

eye 
Of  intellectnal  light  thon  dost  survey 
The  labyrinth  perplexed  of  Heaven's 

decrees, 
And  with  a  qnUl  plucked  from  an  angel's 

wing, 
Dipt  in  the  fount  that  laves  the  eternal 

throne, 
Trace  the   dark   paths  of  Providence 

divine, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  last 
line  of  the  above  was  adopted  by 
Pope  in  the  commencement  of  his 
Essay  on  Man. 

A  Crusty  Champion. 

Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson^ 
relates  :  '  Miss  Hannah  More  ex- 
pressed a  wonder  that  the  poet 
who  had  written  Paradise  Lost 
should  write  such  poor  sonnets. 
"  Milton,  madam,"  replied  John- 


son, ''  was  a  genius  that  could  cut 
a  Colossus  ficom  a  rock,  but  could 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherry- 
stones." ' 

Dbyden's  Lines. 

The  famous  lines  by  Dryden 
were  inscribed  under  MUton's  por- 
trait in  the  handsome  folio  edition 
of  Paradise  Lost,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1680  : 

*  Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Itiily«  '^^  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last 
The  force  of  Nature  could  not  farther  go : 
To  make  the  third  she  joined  the  former 
two.' 

On  the  wall  of  St.  Mildred's 
Church,  Bread  Str^t,  underneath 
a  bust  of  the  poet,  these  lines  are 
engraved. 

The  Magic  op  Milton's  Verse. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical 
influence  of  poetry.     The  expres- 
sion in  general  means  nothing; 
but  applied  to  the  writings  of 
Milton  it    is  most    appropriate. 
His  poetry  acts  like  an  incanta- 
tion.    Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  oc- 
cult power.    There  would  seem, 
at  flrst  sight,  to  be  no  more  in 
his  words  than  in  other  words. 
But  they  are  words  of  enchant- 
ment.   Ko  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced than  the  past  is  present, 
and  the  distant  near.     New  forms 
of  beauty  start  at  once  into  exist- 
ence, and  all  the  burial-places  of 
the  memory  give  up  their  dead. 
Change  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence,   substitute    one    sjmonym 
for  another,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  destroyed.    The  spell  loses  its 
power,  and  he  who  should  then 
hope  to  conjure  with  it  would 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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THERE  is  a  sense  of  hearing  that  the  vulgar  know  not  of. 
And  the  voices  of  the  dead  breathe  soft  and  frequent 
to  those  who  can  unite  the  memory  with  the  faith. — LORD 
Lytton  {Zanont). 


find  hinuelf  as  much  mistaken  as 
Cassim,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when 
he  stood  crying  '  Open,  wheat !' 
*  Open,  bailey  T  to  the  door  which 
obeyed    no    sound    but    *Open, 


Sesame !'  The  miserable  £Edluie 
of  Diyden  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
write some  parts  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this. — Lord  MacaiUay, 


Turning  the  Tables  on  a  Tourist. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  so      One  of  the  party  then  said,  in  all 


fortunate  as  to  get  a  story  like 
this  from  the  fountain-head .  The 
following  was  told  the  writer  by 
one  of  the  royal  tourists,  when 
trayelling  in  the  Austrian  Saltz- 
gammergut  in  1877,  and  actually 
happened  in  that  year.  A  party 
of  tourists,  consistiug  of  eighteen 
persons,  alighted  at  the  Semmering 
station.  They  immediately  set  out 
to  ascend  the  Sonnwendstein.  On 
the  road  they  were  joined  by  three 
students  in  Tyrolean  costume.  As 
they  were  all  bound  on  the  same 
excursion  no  ceremony  was  made, 
and  they  became  fast  friends. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  after  in- 
terchangiog  pleasant  remarks  as 
to  the  scenery,  &c.,  one  of  the 
students  proposed  an  exchange  of 
cards.  Unfortunately,  the  carayan 
of  eighteen  had  no  cards,  so  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
formality  of  introducing  by  name. 


simplicity  and  frankness,  '  I  have 
the  honour  to  present  to  you  their 
Imperial  Highnesses  the  Princes 
Otho  and  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg, 
sons  of  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  the 
Countess  de  Hoyos,  the  Counts 
of  Degenfeld,  of  Aichelburg,  of 
Nostiz,'  <&c.  This  appeared  to 
the  students  such  a  capital  joke 
that  they  thought  they  would  im- 
prove matters;  so  one  of  them, 
acting  as  the  spokesman,  said, 
'  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  as 
the  King  of  Spain  trayelling  in- 
cognito. This  gentleman  on  my 
right  is  the  Crown  Prince  of 
China,  and  our  third  friend  is  no 
less  than  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Artaxerxes  !'  The  feelings 
of  the  students  may  be  imagined 
when,  later  on,  they  ascertained 
that  ihty  were  the  only  pre- 
tenders. 


Presence  of  Mind. 


DjEBAiY  Stanley,  speaking  at  a 
conversazione  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  on  'Presence  of 
Mind,'  related  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes illustrating  his  theme.  Some- 
times, the  Dean  said,  presence  of 
mind  was  shown  by  silence,  some- 
iimes  by  action,  and  sometimes  by 
aotion  and  word  together.  The 
better  and  higher  their  character 
was,  the  stronger  and  more  effica- 
cious, and  the  more  likely  they  were 
to  leave  an  abiding  impression  on 


those  who  heard  and  saw  ihem. 
Let  every  one  try  to  get  presence 
of  mind;  they  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  one  of  the  qualities 
most  brought  about  by  sobriety, 
and  most  injured  by  intemperance. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by 
acclamation  to  Dean  Stimley,  who 
replied,  amid  merriment,  'I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  shall 
show  my  presence  of  mind  by 
silence  1' 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


ALL  that  we  plain  folk  understand  by  the  name  of  Home 
— its  perfect  trust  and  truth,  its  simple  holiness,  its 
exquisite  happiness,  being  to  the  world  what  conscience  is  to 
the  human  mind. — LORD  Lytton  {TA^  Caxtons). 

The  'Advocate'  Print ^  or  Petrus  Van  Tol. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 


An  extraordinary  sensation  (says 
the  Times)  was  caused  on  May 
lOtb,  daring  the  sale  of  Dr.  Grif- 
fiths's  collection  of  old  prints  at 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  almost  nniqae 
'first  state'  of  Rembrandt's  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Amoldns  Tholincx, 
otherwise  called  'The  Advocate 
Tolling,'  or  'Petrus  Van  Tol.' 
This  copy  is  one  of  four  or  five 
known  impressions,  of  which  three 
are  in  public  museums,  and  it  has 
a  history  which  is  well  known  to 
all  Rembrandt  collectors.  The 
previous  lot  had  sold  for  33Z. ; 
but  when  the  Tholincx  came  on, 
the  auctioneer  at  once  offered  to 
begin  the  bidding  at  500Z.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Colnagbi,  and  between  them  and 
M.  Clement  of  Paris  the  contest 
was  continued  up  to  about  800Z. ; 
then  the  former  competitors  re- 
tired, and  their  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Noseda,  who  fought  the 
Frenchman  step  by  step  till  1100/. 
was  reached,  the  excitement  in  the 
room  being   shown    by  repeated 

Wrong 

The  custom  of  repeating  and 
dividing  the  words  of  a  hymn, 
still  commonly  practised  by  cer- 
tain chapel-goers  and  preachers, 
has  given  some  odd  results  from 
time  to  time.    Amongst  others,  to 

The  Mayor 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  in  command  in 
Lancashire,  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  invited  him 
to  a  state  dinner,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Mayor,  seeing  that  the 


cheers.  At  last  Mr.  Noseda  with- 
drew ;  and,  to  the  gratification  of 
all  present^  the  batUe  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  veteran 
collector,  who,  amid  applause,  bid 
1200Z.,  and  so  on  up  to  1500^. 
At  this  point  even  he  was  beat- 
en, and  the  French  dealer  carried 
off  the  treasure  at  the  price  of 
1510Z.,  which  is  230i.  more  than 
has  ever  been  paid  for  a  print 
before.  It  is  understood  that  M. 
Clement  was  buying  for  M.  Dutnit, 
the  celebrated  Rouen  amateur,  and 
the  author  of  the  best  existing 
book  on  old  prints  and  etchings ; 
who  is,  moreover,  the  owner  of  the 
print  that  had  previously  been  the 
highest-priced  in  existence,  the 
'first  state'  of  the  'Hundred  Guil- 
der Piece,'  for  which  he  paid 
1180Z.  some  years  ago.  It  may 
be  added  that  Dr.  Griffiths's 
splendid  impression  of  the  'seconH 
state '  of  that  print  sold  on  May 
10th  for  305Z.,  his '  Landscape  with 
a  Tower'  (on  India  paper)  for 
308Z.,  and  lus  '  Burgomaster  Six ' 
for  505Z.,  all  extraordinary  prices. 

Division. 

the  following :  '  My  poor  pol-  my 
poor  pol-  my  poor  polluted  heart ;' 
'And  in  the  pi-  and  in  the  pi- 
and  in  the  pieus  He  delights;' 
'  And  take  Thy  pil-  and  take  Thy 
pil-  and  take  Thy  pilgrim  home.' 

of  Liverpool. 

Duke  only  took  one  plate  of  the  tur- 
tle soup,  cried  out,'  Do,  pray,  your 
Royal  Highness^  fill  your  royal 
stomach;  we've  plenty  more  in  the 
kitchen!' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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THE  lightsome  countenance  of  a  friend  giveth  such  an 
inward  decking  to  the  house  where  it  lodgeth,  as 
proudest  palaces  have  cause  to  envy  the  gilding. — SiR  PHILIP 
Sidney. 


Thb  following  neat  epig^ram,  by 
Sydney  Smith,  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  his  returning  home  one 
day  and  finding  little  Jeffrey,  the 
Edinburgh  Reyiewer,  riding  ronnd 
the  yard  on  a  donkey,  to  the 
amusement  of  some  children : 

*■  Short,  bat  not  so  fat  as  Bacchus, 
Witty  as  fioratiiu  Flaccns, 
Aa  great  a  Jacobm  as  Gracchns, 
See  little  Jeffrey  on  a  jackass.' 

Sent  with  a  couple  of  ducks  to 
a  patient : 

'  Tre  despatched,  my  dear  madam,  this 
scrap  of  a  letter 

To  say  that  Miss is  verymnch  better; 

A  rerolar  doctor  oo  longer  she  lacks. 
So  therefore  IVe  sent  her  a  couple  of 

Canning,  haying  heard  that 
Brougham  wished  his  enmity  to 
Pitt  to  be  written  on  his  tomb, 
wrote  the  following : 

'  firongham  writes  his  epitaph,  to  wit, 
**  Here  lies  the  enemy  of  Pitt." 
If  we're  to  take  him  d  La  Uttre, 
The  sooner  'tis  inscribed  the  better.' 

A  commercial  trareller,  having 
left  a  shirt  at  an  inn,  wrote  to  the 


Epigrams. 


chambermaid  to  forward  it  to  him. 
This  produced  the  following : 

*  I  hop&  dear  sir,  youll  not  feel  hnrt, 

rii  frankly  tell  you  all  abont  it ; 
IVe  made  a  shift  with  your  old  shirty 
Andyou  must  make  a  shift  withont  it.' 

Here  is  an  epigram  by  Lord 
Byron  on  the  world : 

'  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay, 

Mankind  are  the  asses  that  poll ; 
Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull.' 

On  a   clergyman   complaining 
that  he  bad  lost  his  portmanteau : 

'  I've  lost  my  portmanteau — 

"  I  pity  your  grief." 
All  my  sermons  are  in  it — 
"  I  pity  the  thifef  I" » 

To  a  Mr.  Weilwood  who  exag- 
gerated: 

'  You  double  each  story  you  tell ; 

You  double  each  sight  that  you  see ; 
Your  name  is  W  E  double  L 
W  double  O  D.' 

Which  men  are  preferable  ? 

'  Whether  tall  men,  or  short  men,  are  best, 
Or  bold  men,  or  modest  and  shy  men, 
I  can't  say  ;  but  this  I  con  protest- 
All  the  fair  are  in  favour  of  Hy-men. 


Anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith. 


A  TOXTNa  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  witty 
Canon  by  his  Christian  name,  a 
privilege  he  only  allowed  to  his 
most  intimate  friends.  One  day 
the  said  young  gentleman  observed, 
'  Sydney,  I  shall  run  down  to 
Addington  and  see  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  has  often  in- 


vited me.'  *  Ah  !'  said  Smith, 
'  good  I  But  let  me  give  you  a 
word  of  advice.  Dr.  Howley  is 
an  excellent  man,  but  somewhat 
proud.  Don't  you  call  him  "  Wil- 
liam," he  might  not  like  it'  And 
the  young  gentleman  never  after- 
wards forgot .  the  '  Mr.'  before 
Sydney. 


A  Happy  Magistratic  Dictum. 


<I  WAS  drunk  when  I  married 
her,  your  worship,'  pleaded  the 
defendant  in  extenuation  of  pun- 
ishm^t     'I  daresay  yon  were/ 


replied  the  magistrate;  'most  men 
are  when  ihey  marry  pretty  women. 
Beauty,  we  know,  id  always  irdoX" 
icaiing! 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


PLATO  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like^the  apothecary's 
gallipots,  that  had   on   the   outside   apes,  owls,  and 
satyrs,  but  within  precious  drugs. — LORD  Bacon. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Kembles. 


John  Kehblb  was  dining  at  my 
nncle's  one  day,  and  after  the  ladies 
had  reached  the  drawing-room,  my 
aunt  requested  a  young-lady  visi- 
tor— a  yery  distinguished  amateur 
of  that  day — to  sing.  This  she  at 
once  did,  and  was  just  concluding 
Handel's  heautiful  air  '  Wise  men 
flattering,'  which  she  was  rather 
celebrated  for  executing  with  po- 
lished grace,  when  the  gentlemen 
'joined  the  ladies,'  as  the  phrase  is. 
John  Kemble,  who,  plain  truth 
obliges  me  to  say,  had  evidently 
taken  far  more  wine  than  was  at 
all  good  for  him,  came  sidling  up 
to*  the  pianoforte,  and  with  solemn 
politeness  said,  as  well  as  his  thick 
utterance  would  permit, '  You've  a 
beaut- ti-ful  voish;  but  'sense  me 
for  obsherving  that  you — you — 
don't  know  h-how  to  shing;  but 
Til — /// — iea&h  you  myself  1* 
Concluding  that  such  an  amazing 
offer  must  be  simply  irresistible,  he 
desired  her  to  play  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  then  very  popular  and 
very  fine  song  of  (I  think)  Battis- 
hill's,  *•  Let  Ambition  fire  thy 
Mind.'  As  the  lady  happened  to 
know  something  of  this  song  she 
at  once  began  to  play,  when  the 
illustrious  John,  in  his  new  cha- 
racter of  singing-master,  to  the 
intense  astonishment  of  the  now 
silent  but  amused  company,  after 
steadying  himself  against  the 
piano,  commenced  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity,  in  a  husky  cracked 
voice, 

*  Let  amb-b-bition  f-f-ire  thy  m-m-ind, 
Thou  w-wert  b-b-om  o'er  K-k-kisgsh  to 
re-xe- reign !' 

but  when  he  had  arrived  so  far  he 
suddenly  stopped  short,  rubbed  his 
forehead,  and,  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  guests,  commenced  an  elabo- 


rate apology,  as  if  it  was  a  great 
public  calamity,  that  he  could  not 
just  then  recall  the  third  line,  but 
added,  with  lofty  and  condescend- 
ing gallantry,  <  You  shee  jush  what 
I  mean;  that's  proper  w-way  to 
shing;  and  that's  w-w-way  you 
ought  shing.'  I  need  hardly  add 
that  so  important  and  striking  a 
lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  fair 
vocalist,  who  was  remembered 
afterwards  as  the  one  and  only 
'  pupil '  to  whom  the  great  trage- 
dian had  ever  deigned  to  give  a 
singing-lesson. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that 
some  of  these  very  great  tragedians 
can  never  forget  the  '  shop,'  as  re- 
gards tone  and  style,  which  possi- 
bly may  arise  from  long  habit,  so 
that  theatrical  mannerisms  and  lan- 
guage would  constantly  be  intro- 
duced into  the  commonest  matters 
of  every-day  prosy  life.  In  illus- 
tration of  tins  my  aunt  used  to  ref- 
late the  following  anecdotes  of 
Mrs.  Siddons:  One  day,  whilst 
seated  in  a  well-known  draper's 
in  Bond  Street,  busily  engaged 
with  her  purchases,  my  aunt — as 
they  say  in  the  old  ballads — '  sud- 
denly became  aware '  of  a  voice  of 
extraordinary  tone  and  pathos. 
The  speaker  was  a  lady  seated 
close  behind,  and  with  her  back 
turned  to  my  aunt.  With  the 
genuine  intonation  and  slow  utter- 
ance of  the  deepest  tragedy,  the 
customer  demanded  of  the  bewil- 
dered shopman,  <  Will — this — 
gown — war-sh  V  and  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
the  colour  was  fast,  rejoined^  with 
still  greater  dtamattc  solenmity, 
'The  colour,  then,  fadeth  not? 
Ah  !  'tis  well  I'     *0,  0/  thought 
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AS  the  sword  of  the  best-tempered  metal  is  most  flexible, 
so  the  truly  generous  are  most  pliant  and  courteous  in 
their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors. — T.  FULLER. 


my  annt,  'the  qneen  of  tragedy 
aHre !'  In  a  moment  they  were 
shaking  hands  and  exchanging 
greetings,  and  in  another  discuss- 
ing the  respective  merits  of  cottons 
and  prints,  of  which  Mrs.  Siddons 
showed  herself  a  keen  judge,  when 
she  could  lay  aside — which  was 
rare  indeed— her  dramatic  affecta- 
tion. 

On  another  occasion  my  aunt 
was  seated  opposite  to  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons at  a  dinner-party.  Some 
salad  was  brought  to  her,  which 
she  declined ;  but  the  host  loudly 
extolled  its  very  special  merits,  and 
urged  her  just  to  '  try  it.*  So, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  the  great 
tragedian  turned  round  to  the  foot- 
man who  stood  behind  her  with 
the  salad,  and  extending  both  her 
hands  with  a  genuine  theatrical 
air  (d  la  Queen  Katharine  before 
Henry  VIII.),  and  throwing  her 
head  back  in  the  true  tragic  style, 
exclaimed  in  her  deepest  tones 
and  most  popular  manner,  ^  I  must 
— obey; — then — hring  me — ^the 
b-o-w-ll*  The  company  were,  of 
course,  deeply  impressed. 

G.  B.  G.  ' 

An  affected  actor,  who  set  him- 
self for  great  originality,  especially 


in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  was 
in  the  habit  of  playing  inferior 
parts  to  Kemble's  leading  charac- 
ters, and  terribly  annoyed  the  great 
man  by  his  affectation  and  foolish 
pomposity.  At  length  Kemble's 
wrath  broke  out,  and,  one  night 
in  particular,  he  launched  on  the 
unfortunate  fellow's  head  the  bolt 
of  discomfiture  and  ruin,  quite 
to  his  amazement  and  surprise. 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  this 
actor  in  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
he  held  that  the  proper  name 
*Cato*  should  not  be  pronounced 
as  it  was  then  and  is  still,  but  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
'  Cat6,*  so  as  to  rhyme  with  *  be- 
low.' On  this  particular  night 
Kemble  played  Cato,  and  '  the  ori- 
ginal,' in  one  part  of  the  play,  had 
to  come  on  and  say, 

'  Giesar  sends  health  to  Cato  !* 

So  he  entered,  and  addressing  the 

great  Roman,  spoke  out  the  words, 

laying  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 

last — 

'Cssar  sends  health  to  Cat5.' 

Kemble  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer ;  he  frowned,  and,  changing 
the  words  in  the  play,  he  thun- 
dered out  at  the  bewildered  cou- 
rier, 

'  Would  he  had  sent  it  hj  a  better  mes- 
senger!' 


^//  Communications  must  be  Authenticated. 


A  COBBESPONDENT  to  a  Certain 
Yankee  newspaper  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  the  editor  para- 
graphs of  the  enormous  eggs  a 
peculiarly  large  race  of  fowls  used 
to  produce.  At  length  Mr.  Editor 


stopped  the  literary  contributions 
thus:  *To  X.Y.Z.— Please  ac- 
company future  notices  of  "big 
eggs "  with  several  ones  of  ordi- 
nary size,  not  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.' 


IVithin  an  Ace  of  his  Life. 

'  It*s  no  use,'  wrote  the  same  until  he  can  beat  this  :  "  Last 
editor,  '  for  Veritas  to  send  us  night,  as  the  express  train  was 
more  notices  of  "  Narrow  Escapes"     nearing  Dashrille,  a  stranger  acd- 
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THE  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  good 
sense,  the  Uiird  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit — SiR 
W.  Temple. 


dentally  got  on  the  rails;  but, 
seeing  the  in-gine  and  cars  coin- 
ing, managed  to  fix  himself  bolt 
upright  against  a  bank,  and  '  drew 
in '  until  he  was  as  flat  as  a  board. 


The  tram  shaved  him  so  close  that 
it  cat  the  knobs  of  the  bone  stads 
off  his  shirt,  bat  otherwise  did  him 
no  damage.^ 


It  I 


Mind  your  Stops. 

A  Bbitibh  nobleman  engaged     liyered  the  message  withoat  ponc- 


a  celebrated  Scotch  physician  to 
attend  his  lady  in  her  confinement. 
Being  wanted  suddenly,  there  was 
no  time  to  send  for  him,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  telegraphic  message 
was  forwarded  :  '  Don't  conie — too 
late!'      The    telegraph-clerk    de- 


tuation,  making  it  read,  'Don't 
come  too  late.'  The  result  was 
the  doctor  arrired  in  London; 
claimed,  for  his  fee  and  expenses, 
two  hxmdred  pounds,  and  after- 
wards, by  law  proceedings,  ob- 
tained that  sum. 


The  origin  of  the  word  '  queer ' 
is  due  to  Quin.  He  bet  one  hun- 
dred pounds  with  a  nobleman,  one 
eyening,  that,  by  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast-time,  there  would 
be  a  word  in  most  people's  mouths 
that  was  never  heard  before.  That 
night,  when  the  theatre  had  closed, 
he  got  all  the  *•  supers '  and  others 
whom  he  hired,  furnished  ^ach' 
with  a  good  lump  of  'chalk,  and 
instructed  one  and  all  to  go  through 
principal   streets  of  London 


A  Queer  Story. 

and  chalk  on  the  flags  the  word 
'  QuEEB.'  The  next  morning  peo- 
ple were  startled  by  seeing  such 
an  unusual  sight.  Some  believed 
it  was  significant  of  danger — ^that 
a  secret  enemy  was  near,  and  this 
was  his  watchword ;  so  the  word 
went  the  rounds  in  a  most  amaz- 
ing way.  It  might  be  said  to  be 
not  '  in  most  people's  mouths,'  but 
'  in  everybody's  mouth.'  Quin,  of 
course,  won  the  wager. 


Taking  a  Gentle  Hint. 

Her  lips  were  like  the  leaves,  he  said, 

By  autumn's  crimson  tinted ; 
Some  people  autumn  leaves  preserve 

By  pressing  them,  she  hinted. 
The  meaning  of  the  gentle  hint 

The  lover  did  discern. 
And  so  he  clasped  her  round  the  neck, 

And  glued  his  lips  to  her'n. 

American  Paper. 
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XXVIII. 
THE  FIELDENS  OF  TODMORDEN. 


On  the  picturesque  borderland  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blackstone  Edge  range 
of  hills,  lies  thef  thriving  town  of 
Todmorden,  which,  since  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  has 
been  notably  identified  with,  and 
has  grown  in  proportion  with,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Fielden  family.  It 
was  in  the  County  Palatine  that 
the  cotton-manufacture  of  Eng- 
land was  cradled;  and  Todmor- 
den,   which    is    partly    in    that 
county,  assiBted  largely  in  its  de- 
velopment, thanks  to  the  energy, 
enterprise,    and    ability    of    the 
Pieldens.     This  family  had  long 
been  creditably   known    in    the 
district.    They  could  trace  an  un- 
broken descent  from  a  Fielden 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James 
L,   one    ^Nicholas  Fielden,   who 
held  a  farm  at  Inchfield  in  War- 
den, under  a  deed  dated   1612. 
Nicholas  was  described  as  a  yeo- 
man, and  yeomen  the  Fieldens 
continued  to  be  from  that  period 
down  to  the  concluding  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  fa- 
mily had  always  lived  on   the 
hills  round  about  Todmorden,  em- 
ploying  themselves  in  the  far^g 
of  land  and  the  manufacturing  of 
woollen  cloth.     In  this  way,  the 
Joshua  Fielden  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  later  generations  of 
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Fieldens  employed  himself.  His 
farmhouse  was  situated  on  the 
heights  above  Todmorden,  and 
was  known  as  Edge  End,  which 
may  be  taken  as  in  some  measure 
descriptive  of  its  position.  Here 
Joshua  Fielden  farmed  his  bit  of 
land — which  would  not  be  of  the 
most  fertile  kind — and  here  he 
kept  his  two  or  three  hand-looms, 
at  which  he  and  the  members  of 
his  family  worked  at  such  times 
as  they  were  not  needed  in  the 
field.  It  was  a  quiet  uneventful 
sort  of  life,  its  main  relief  being 
afforded  by  the  periodical  journeys 
which  Joshua  had  to  make  to 
Halifax  market,  with  his  cloth  on 
his  back.  For  years  he  trudged 
this  distance  on  foot,  over  a  rug- 
ged road,  thinking  little  of  the 
twenty-four  miles  of  ground  his 
feet  had  to  cover  in  those  expedi- 
tions ;  for  men  were  hardy  in 
that  day,  and  inured  to  physical 
exertion.  There  would  be  one  or 
two  houses  of  call  by  the  wayside, 
where  he  would  halt  for  a  rest 
and  a  chat ;  but  the  one  bright 
spot  to  him  in  these  passings  to 
and  fro  was  a  farmhouse  called 
Rodwell  End,  in  the  township  of 
Stansfield.  This  farm  was  kept 
by  James  Greenwood,  whose 
daughter  Jenny  had  set  the  heart 
of  the  young  farmer-clothier  aflame 
with  love.     Next  to  the  selling 
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of  his  pieces,  her  smile  was  the 
one  thing  that  he  Ipoked  for  dn 
these  journeys;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  presume,  from  what  sub- 
sequently happened,  that  Jenny 
had  an  equal  regard  for  him.  At 
all  events,  they  were  married, 
and  for  several  years  they  plodded 
carefully  and  lovingly  on  at  Edge 
End,  and  the  farming  and  the 
cloth  -  weaving  prospered  fairly 
well. 

So  matters  continued  until 
somewhere  about  the  year  1782, 
when  Joshua  Fielden  was  sud- 
denly fired  with  a  new  ambition. 
A  fresh  era  of  industry  was  dawn- 
ing. The  great  cotton- spinning 
inventions  of  Hargreaves  and 
Arkwright  had  begun  to  make 
their  impress  on  the  trade  which 
they  had  been  designed  to  help ; 
and  the  steam-engine  was  gra- 
dually  being  brought  into  use  as 
a  motive-power.  Crompton  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  perfecting  his 
mule,  and  the  industrial  world 
altogether  was  in  the  throes  of 
transformation.  It  was  then  that 
Joshua  Fielden,  with  the  pioneer's 
instinct,  resolved  to  relinquish  the 
dual  occupations  of  farmer  and 
cloth-maker  for  that  of  cotton- 
spinner  ;  and,  with  that  view,  he 
removed  himself  and  his  house- 
hold belongings  from  Edge  End 
to  a  quiet  little  place  called  Lane 
Side,  down  in  the  Vale  of  Tod- 
morden.  It  is  said  that  his  wife 
Jenny  was  greatly  depressed  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  leave 
her  home  amongst  the  hills,  where 
she  had  been  so  happy,  and  often 
remarked  that  it  would  have  given 
her  far  greater  pleasure  to  move 
higher  up  than  to  go  lower  down, 
where  she  would  miss  the  healthy 
moorland  breezes  and  the  far- 
stretching  prospect.  But  senti- 
mentalism  has  never  been  an 
overwhelming  influence  amongst 
the  race  of  commercial  explorers ; 
and  Joshua  Fielden  was  not  the 


man  to  turn  back  from  a  great 
business  idea  for  the  mere  sake 
of  indulging  a  love  of  place.  So 
to  Lane  Side  they  went,  and  en- 
tered into  the  occupation  of  three 
two-storied  cottages,  with  little 
gardens  in  front,  bordering  the 
highway.  Of  one  of  these  cot- 
tages they  made  their  living  place ; 
of  the  other  two  they  made  work- 
ing places.  Those  three  cottages,' 
heightened  by  an  additional  story, 
still  remain  to  mark  the  starting- 
point  of  the  great  industrial  career 
which  followed. 

At  first   they  .confined  them- 
selves to   the  hand-spinning  of 
cotton,  and  managed  to  keep  in 
constant  employment,  which  was 
considered  a  clever  thing  to  do 
with  Joshua  Fielden's  large  family 
of  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
But  there  was  wonderful  unani- 
mity of  purpose  amongst  them ; 
as   the   country  people   had    it, 
*  they  all  pulled  one  way.'     The 
sons  were  Samuel,  Joshua,  John, 
James,  and  Thomas,  all  of  whom 
wero  imported  into  the  business 
as  they  got  old  enough  to  take 
part  in  it.     As  time  went  on,  and 
their  operations  extended,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  have 
larger  premises ;   but,   with   the 
cautiousness    which   has    always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Field- 
ens,  they  did  not  do  it  by  un- 
manageable   strides.      To    begin 
with,  they  simply  added  a  story 
to  the  three  cottages ;  then,  after 
a  few  more  years,  when  they  de- 
cided to  avail  themselves  of  steam- 
power,  they  erected  a  stone  mill 
of  five  stories,  seven  windows  in 
length,  adjoining   the   cottages; 
and  by  this  time  they  were  fairly 
embarked  in  the  cotton-manufac- 
ture, and  began  to  count  for  some- 
thing in   the  commercial  world. 
Each  of  the  sons  was  allotted  to 
a  special  department,  and  the  fa- 
ther exercised  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole.    Joshua 
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(tbe  son)  was  the  mechanic ; 
James  had  the  direction  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving;  Thomas 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  ware- 
house which  th^y  established  in 
Manchester;  and  John  was  the 
master  spirit  who  saw  to  the  buy- 
ing  of  the  cotton  and  the  selling 
of  the  manufactured  good?.  It  is 
related  that  when  John  was  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  with  his 
father  to  the  Manchester  market 
every  Tuesday — ^a  distance  of  forty 
miles  there  and  back.  They  left 
home  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  transacted  their  busi- 
ness in  Manchester,  personally 
delivering  all  the  goods  they  sold ; 
and  then  they  would  walk  back 
to  -Todmorden,  arriving  there 
about  midnight  of  the  same  day. 
Ko  task  was  too  difficult  for  them, 
no  hours  too  long,  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  so  long  as  they  were  help- 
ing forward  their  business  enter- 
prise. John  Fielden  has  left  it 
on  record  that,  from  the  age  of 
ten,  or  little  more,  he  had  been 
actively  employed  in  the  work  of 
his  father's  mill. 

In  1811,  Joshua  Fielden,  the 
father,  died,  and  a  few  years  after 
his  death' the  name  of  the  firm 
was  changed  from  that  of '  Joshua 
Fielden  Ss  Sons '  to  Fielden  Bro- 
thers. Samuel  Fielden  died  in 
1822,  leaving  the  concern  in  the 
hands  of  Joshua,  John,  James,  and 
Thomas  Fielden,  by  whom  such 
success  was  eventually  obtained 
that  they  became  prominent  am  ong 
the  cotton  lords  of  the  North.  Year 
by  year  they  widened  their  sphere 
of  operation,  adding  mill  to  mill, 
until  that  vast  pile  of  buildings 
known  as  Waterside  grew  to  its 
present  magnitude.  When  cot- 
ton-spinning  had  first  been  started 
by  them  in  the  old  cottages,  it 
was  by  means  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  and  the  carding  was  done 
by  hand  ;  then  came  the  carding 


by  machinery,  and  the  throstle 
and  the  mule;  the  produce  of 
these  being  woven  into  cloth  by 
the  hand-loom,  until  that  in  its 
turn  was  superseded  by  the  power- 
loom.  At  the  beginning  the 
motive-power  was  a  water-wheel, 
then  one  very  small  steam-en- 
gine, then  a  larger  one,  and  even- 
tually one  of  fifty  horse  power, 
which  gave  the  propelling  force  to 
the  various  operations. 

About  the  year  1829  the  firm 
erected  •  a  large  weaving-shed, 
which  covered  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  had  one  continuous  roof  sup- 
ported solely  by  pillars.  This 
shed  held  over  eight  hundred 
looms,  which  were  turned  by  an 
engine  of  sixty  horse-power.  At 
the  time  of  its  erection  this  was 
the  largest  shed  in  the  world,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Bat 
even  then,  vast  as  the  extensions 
had  been,  and  closely  as  they  had 
followed  each  other,  the  firm  had 
by  no  means  touched  the  limit  of 
enlargement.  More  spinning- 
mills  continued  to  be  built,  and 
a  second  and  larger  weaving-shed 
was  ultimately  put  up,  capable 
of  holding  one  thousand  looms. 
Two  more  large  steam-engines 
were  erected,  of  sixty  horse-power 
each,  working  together  with  .one 
fly-wheel.  Meanwhile,  Todmor- 
den was  growing  in  extent  and 
importance,  a  large  population 
finding  its  way  to  the  place  as 
operatives  for  Fielden  Brothers. 
The  elder  Joshua  Fielden  had 
found  it  but  a  small  hamlet ;  he 
himself  caused  it  to  grow  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  respectable  vil- 
lage, and  his  sons  and  grandsons 
developed  it  into  a  town.  No 
matter  how  the  cotton  trade  fared 
generally,  or  how  other  places 
suffered  from  times  of  depression, 
the  Fieldens  and  Todmorden  kept 
their  heads  up  through  all. 

Up  to  the  year  1844,  the 
various  erections  comprising  the 
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Waterside  works  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  east  side  of  the  turn- 
pike road ;  but  about  that  time 
the  buildings  were  extended  to 
the  western  side,  and  a  vast  range 
of  warehouses  was  ultimately  buUt 
along  the  side  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Eailway,  into  which 
a  siding  was  run  from  the  main 
line ;  and  here  the  firm  unloaded 
the  cotton  they  had  bought  in 
Liverpool,  and  loaded,  the  goods 
which  were  to  be  sold  in  the 
Manchester  market,  or  shipped  at 
Liverpool  in  bales  to  the  various 
markets  of  India,  China,  the  Bra- 
zils, the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  and  other  ports  with 
which  Fielden  Brothers  had  direct 
dealings  through  their  correspon- 
dents. 

In  addition  to  the  mills  at 
Waterside,  individual  members  of 
the  firm  bought  at  various  times 
smaller  mills  in  the  valleys  which 
run  out  of  the  main  Todmorden 
valley  up  into  the  moorland  hill« 
that  surround  it.  These  were  all 
spinning-mills,  and  were,  in  the 
first  instance,  worked  by  water- 
power,  aided  afterwards  by  the 
steam-engine.  The  cotton  was 
taken  to  them  from  the  parent 
raUl  at  Waterside,  and  brought 
back  there  in  the  shape  of  yarn 
to  be  woven  into  cloth. 

At  first  the  consumption  of 
cotton  by  the  Fieldens  was  very 
small.  When  Joshua  Fielden, 
the  father,  was  in  the  first  years 
of  his  cotton- spinning  experience, 
the  weekly  consumption  did  not 
average  more  than  such  a  quantity 
as  could  be  brought  from  Man- 
chester in  a  one-horse  cart ;  for 
in  those  days  there  was  not  even 
a  canal  in  that  region  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods.  But  as  time 
wore  on,  as  the  means  of  forward- 
ing goods  were  multiplied,  as  the 
general  cotton  trade  enormously 
increased  in  extent,  and  as  the 
name  of  Fielden  Brothers  got  to 


be  honoured  with  a  world-wide 
recognition,  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  material  at  Waterside 
grew  amazingly.  In  1846  the 
consumption  of  the  firm  was  some 
four  hundred  bales  (of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each)  per  week,  that 
being,  at  that  time,  probably  the 
largest  consumption  of  cotton  of 
any  firm  in  the  world. 

About  the  year  1830,  Messrs. 
Fielden  Brothers  erected  a  gas- 
works to  light  their  works  at 
Waterside.  This  was  the  first 
gas-works  established  by  any  pri- 
vate firm,  and  caused  much  sensa- 
tion in  the  district.  The  gas- 
mains  were  soon  extended  through 
what  was  then  the  village  of  Tod- 
morden j  and  the  inhabitants  had 
thus  the  advantage  of  this  novel 
and  convenient  light  long  before 
many  of  the  large  towns.  In 
1845  the  Todmorden  Gas  Com- 
pany was  established ;  but  Fielden. 
Brothers  continued  to  be  danger- 
ous rivals  up  to  the  time  that 
the  company  obtained  an  Act  of 
Parliament  many  years  afterwards  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Company's 
Act  protecting  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  firm  by  whom  gas 
had  first  been  introduced  into 
Todmorden,  so  far  as  the  firm's 
works  and  mains  then  existed, 
but  without  any  of  the  restrictions 
as  to  price  and  quality  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  company. 
At  the  present  time  the  firm  sup- 
ply a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town  of  Todmorden  with  gas, 
and  although  the  price  they  charge 
is  high — viz.  ds.  6d.  per  1000 
cubic  feet — their  gas  is  eagerly 
sought  after,  it  having  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  twenty- four  can- 
dles. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  out 
of  many  which  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  sterling  way  in 
which  Fielden  Brothers  have  car- 
ried out  their  own  undertakings, 
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and  at  the  same  time  benefited 
the  community  whose  interests 
are  inseparable  from  their  own. 
Whatever  the  cost  has  been,  every- 
thing with  whicli  they  have  had 
to  do  has  had  to  be  of  the  best. 
In  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  when  the  price 
qf  cotton  was  so  high,  and  the 
strain  upon  employers  and  em- 
ployed was  so  severe,  it  grew  to 
be  the  practice  to  make  goods 
that  were  very  heavily  sized ;  but 
Fielden  Brothers  set  themselves 
against  this  from  the  first,  and 
continued  to  make  what  was 
called  *  honest  cloth/  until  their 
stock  of  manufactured  jgoods  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  holding  of  them  would 
have  been  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  any  firm  but  one  of  vast 
wealth  like  that  of  the  Fieldens. 
But  it  was  no  use  to  go  on  *  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks ;'  the  rage 
.  for  low-priced  articles,  irrespective 
of  intrinsic  value,  had  set  in  with 
a  force  that  could  not  be  success- 
fully overcome,  and  in  the  end 
Fielden  Brothers  had  reluctantly 
to  follow  the  new  fashion,  or  cease 
to  manufacture  altogether.  The 
latter  course  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  adopted,  but  they 
felt  they  could  not  desert  the 
workpeople  who  had  helped  them 
to  build  up  their  prosperity. 
During  the  continuation  of  the 
cotton  famine  the  Fieldens  found 
it  necessary  to  close  their  works 
for  a  period  of  nine  months,  but 
they  did  not  leave  their  two  thou- 
sand operatives  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, or  throw  themselves  upon 
the  Relief  Committee;  they  al- 
lowed them  to  come  once  a 
week  to  the  mill  to  clean  the 
machinery,  and  paid  them  half 
their  customary  wages.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  set  large  num- 
bers of  men  to  work  at  reclaiming 
waste  land,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
keeping  them  in  occupation.  Sew- 


ing schools  were  established  for 
the  women,  and,  one  way  and 
another,  the  Fieldens  contrived 
to  tide  their  industrial  colony 
over  this  terrible  time  without 
allowing  them  to  be  any  particu- 
lar drain  upon  the  charitable 
funds  which  were  then  raised  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  the 
cotton  districts. 

Looking  back  again  for  a  few 
years,  we  find  that  in  1837  the 
firm  of  Fielden  Brothers  made  a 
noticeable  extension  of  its  trading 
connection.  In  that  year  the  firm 
of  Fielden  Brothers  &  Co.,  mer- 
chants, of  Liverpool,  and  W.  C. 
Pickersgill  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
was  established,  and  two  ^out- 
siders' became  partners  in  this 
firm,  which  soon  obtained  a  world- 
wide reputation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Pick- 
ersgill became  managing  partner 
of  the  New  York  house,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Campbell  occupied  the 
same  position  in  Liverpool.  It 
was  to  the  untiring  energy  and 
ability  of  the  former,  and  to  his 
rigid  adherence  to  the  verbal  in- 
structions, 'Never  make  a  bad 
debt,  William,'  given  him  by  Mr. 
John  Fielden  as  he  was  starting 
for  New  York,  that  a  large  pare 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  firm  is 
due.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Pickersgill 
in  New  York,  in  consultation  with 
the  Barings,  the  Browns,  and  the 
Eothschilds,  settled  the  rate  of 
exchange  by  every  mail. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  pros- 
perity of  the  firm  has  been  con- 
tinuous. Joshua,  John,  James, 
and  Thomas  Fielden  carried  on 
an  unbroken  partnership  until 
1847,  in  which  year  the  elder  bro- 
ther, Joshua,  died.  Two  years  later 
John  died,  and  James  died  in  1852. 
There  was  now  only  one  of  the  origi- 
nal Fielden  Brothers  left,  Thomas 
Fielden,  and  he  and  the  three 
sons  of  John  Fielden  formed  the 
firm  from  1852  to  1869,  in  which 
latter  year  Thomas  Fielden  died, 
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leaving  Samuel ,  John,  andJoshua 
Fielden,  John  Fielden's  three 
sons,  sole  proprietors  of  the  busi- 
ness. Thomas  Fielden,  "who  from 
181 2. to  the  day  of  his  death,  on 
the  7th  December  1869,  resided 
near  Manchester,  and  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  there  and  in 
Liverpool,  although  a  keen  politi- 
cian, did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  shrewd , 
far-seeing  man  of  business,  highly 
and  deservedly  respected  for  his 
upright  conduct  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life.  The  success  of  the  firm 
was  undoubtedly  largely  due  to 
his  industry,  perseverance,  and 
ability. 

Samuel,  John,  and  Joshua 
Fielden,  the  three  sons  of  John 
Fieldeu,  continued  in  partnership 
together  until  1879,  when  Joshua 
retired  in  consequence  of  the 
serious  condition  of  his  health. 
The  firm  is  still  Fielden  Brothers, 
and  Samuel  and  John  Fielden 
constitute  its  proprietary. 

It  is  now  desirable  that  we 
should  make  more  special  refer- 
ence to  the  individual  efforts  of 
the  Fieldens,  Although  so  deep- 
ly and  so  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  the  Fieldens 
were  no  indifferent  spectators  of 
public  affairs,  but  were  indeed 
keen  politician?.  The  founder  of 
the  firm,  old  Joshua  Fielden,  in 
spite  of  being  a  Quaker,  wns  a 
staunch  Tory.  His  eons,  on  the 
other  hand,  'were  Eadicals,  and 
followers  of  William  Cobbett.  The 
father  used  to  say  that  his  five 
sons  were  '  as  arrant  Jacobins  as 
any  in  the  kingdom.' 

John  Fielden,  the  third  son, 
however,  was  destined  to  fill  the 
most  important  position  before 
the  public.  To  iDegin  with,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  local 
affairs,  and,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, was  a  Sunday  Fchool  teacher 
amongst  the  Methodists.  He  very 
soon     became    dissatisfied    with 


their  theological  views,  and  even- 
tually joined  the  -  Unitarians, 
whose  doctrines  were  gradually 
extending  into  the.se  remote  hill 
districts.  In  1824,  he,  along  with, 
his  co-religionists,  erected  a  Uni- 
tarian chapel  in  Todmorden,  which 
he  attended,  with  the  members  of 
his  family,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  Sunday  school,  of  ^hich  he 
was  for  many  years  superintendent, 
in  connection  with  this  chapel  was 
at  that  time  considered  the  best 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Fieldens,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  earnest  and  active 
supporters  of  the  Keform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  John 
Fielden  was  returned  as  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Cobbett,  to  repre- 
sent the  newly  enfranchised  bo- 
rough of  Oldham  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

John  Fielden  was  a  man  of 
large  heart  and  broad  sympathies, 
and  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  gained  him  a 
foremost  name  amongst  the  philan- 
thropists of  his  time.  He  opposed 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  strong 
character  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  for 
he  knew  from  practical  experience, 
having  been  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  1817,  how  hardly  it  would 
press  upon  the  unfortunate  deserv- 
ing poor.  So  strong  and  power- 
ful was  the  opposition  of  the  Field- 
ens to  the  building  of  a  union 
workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution^^ 
that  it  was  not  until  1874,  forty 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  that  a  union  work- 
house was  erected  at  Todmorden. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  John  Fielden 
on  behalf  of  the  factory-workers 
will  always  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance.  So  far  back  as 
1816  he  had  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  agi- 
tation which  afterwards  ripened 
into  a  general  crusade  against  the 
oppression  to  which  women  and 
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children  were  subjected  in  the 
factories  of  tho  North.  When  he 
entered  Parliament  it  was  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  leave  no  stone  nn- 
tnmed  to  obtain 'an  airelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  unpro- 
tected factory-workers ;  and  when 
Bichard  Oastler,  the  Factory  King, 
as  he  was  subsequently  called, 
and  Nathauiel  Gould,  of  Man- 
chester, threw  themselves  heart 
and  soul  <  into  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  agitation,  they  found  no- 
where a  firmer  adherent  or  a 
more  powerful  advocate  than  John 
Fielden. 

The  keynote  of  the  agitation 
had  been  struck  by  Richard  Oast- 
ler  in  his  memorable  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
dated  September  29th,  1830— a 
letter  which  went  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
like  a  mighty  cry  of  anguish,  and 
stirred  the  hearts  of  men  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion. A  more  powerful  appeal  to 
humanity  and  justice  was  pro- 
bably never  penned.  *  Let  truth 
speak  out,'  he  wrote,  'appalling 
as  the  statement  may  appear.  The 
fact  is  true,  thousands  of  our 
fellow-creatures  and  fellow-sub- 
jects, both  male  and  female,  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  a  York- 
shire town '  (Yorkshire  was  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  by  the  giant 
of  anti-slavery  principles),  'are  this 
very  moment  exinting  in  a  state 
of  slavery  more  horrid  than  are 
the  victims  of  that  hellish  system, 
colonial  slavery.  These  innocent 
creatures  drawl  out,  unpitied, 
their  short  but  miserable  exist- 
ence in  a  place  famed  for  its 
profession  of  religious  zeal,  whose 
inhabitants  are  ever  foremost  in 
professing  **  temperance  "and  "re- 
formation," and  are  striving  to 
outrun  their  neighbours  in  mis- 
sionary exertions,  and  would  fain 
send  the  Bible  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  globe :  ay,  in  the 


very  place  where  the  anti  slavery 
fever  rages  most  furiously,  her 
apparent  charity  is  not  more  ad- 
mired on  earth  than  her  real 
cruelty  is  abhorred  in  heaven. 
The  very  streets  which  receive  the 
droppings  of  an  "Anti -Slavery 
Society "  are  every  morning  wet 
by  the  tears  of  innocent  victims 
at  the  accursed  shrine  of  avarice, 
who  are  compelled^  not  by  the 
cart-whip  of  the  negro  slave- 
driver,  but  by  the  dread  of  the 
equally  appalling  thong  or  strap 
of  the  overlooker,  to  hasten,  half- 
dressed,  InU  not  half-fed,  to  those 
magazines  of  British  infantile 
slavery — iJie  worsted-mills  in  the 
totcn  and  neighbourhood  of  Brad- 
ford!  Thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren, both  male  and  female,  hut 
principally  female,  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  are  daily 
compelled  to  labour  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  with  only — 
Britons,  blush  while  you  read  it ! 
— with  ordy  thirty  minutes  allowed 
for  sating  and  recreation.  Poor 
infants!  ye  are  indeed  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  avarice,  without 
even  the  solace  of  the  negro  slave  ; 
ye  are  no  more  than  he  is  fret 
agents  ;  ye  are  compelled  to  work 
as  long  as  the  necessity  of  your 
needy  parents  may  require,  or  the 
cold-blooded  avarice  of  your  worse 
than  barbarian  masters  may  de- 
mand T 

There  was  much  more  in  the 
same  highly- pitched  strain;  but 
the  circumstances  demanded  some- 
thing strong  and-  emphatic,  and 
the  letter  nobly  answered  its  end. 
It  awakened  a  sense  of  horror  in 
the  minds  of  the  public,  and  from 
that  time  the  Ten  Hours  move- 
ment received  shape  and  force, 
and  waA  cdurried  forward  with  un- 
tiring energy,  zeal,  and  ability  by 
Oastler,  Gould,  Fielden,  Bull,  and 
others.  Beferring  to  the  part 
which  John  Fielden  took  in  this 
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great  agitation,  a  writer  who,  in 
1857,  under  the  signature  of 
'  Alfred/  published  an  account  of 
*the  factory  movement/  says: 
*Mr.  Fielden's  principles  of  eco- 
nomical and  commercial  policy  were 
the  results  of  his  own  experience 
formulated  into  a  system ;  that 
experience  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct authentic  \ables  of  that 
branch  of  manufacture  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  from  details 
he  ascended  to  principles,  and 
was,  in  consequence  of  sincere 
convictions,  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour 
in  factories,  a  measure  alike  fa- 
vourable, in  his  judgment,  to  the 
interests  of  the  employers  and 
the  employed.  Mr.  Fielden  con- 
tended that  a  reduction  of  the 
working  hours  was  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  cotton  trade.*  By 
speech  and  by  writing,  by  un- 
remitting advocacy  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  platform  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  he  championed  the  cause  of 
the  over- worked  factory  operatives. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper press  he  frequently  urged 
his  views  with  telling  power,  and 
his  work,  entitled  The  Curse  of 
the  Factory  System,  put  the  ques- 
tion before  the  public  in  perhaps 
a  clearer  light  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been  seen  in;  for  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  advocate  he 
added  the  calmness  and  lucidity 
of  a  mind  that  favoured,  more 
than  all,  strict  justice  and  im- 
partiality. *  Honest  John  Fielden, 
the  Eadical  member  for  Oldham,' 
was  the  common  descriptive  phrase 
when  he  was  referred  to,  and 
'honest  John  Fielden'  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  days. 
At  every  stage  of  the  movement 
Mr.  Fielden  was  in  the  forefront : 
at  the  great  meeting  in  London 
on  the  23rd  February  1833,  when 
the  Earl    of   Shaftesbury  (then 


Lord  Ashley)  niade  his  first  pub- 
lic speech  in  support  of  the  cause ; 
in  helping  forward  the  immense 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  original 
Ten  Hours  Bilk,  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  bv  Mr.  Sad- 
ler ;  in  supporting  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry ;  and,  at  last,  in 
taking  charge  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  himself,  and  persistently 
bringing  it  forward  until,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1847,  it  passed 
the  third  reading  in  the  Com- 
mons by  a  large  majority,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  1st  of  June 
*in  the  same  year,  passed  its  last 
stage  in  the  Lords,  and  received 
the  Koyal  Assent  on  the  8th  of 
that  month.  Mr.  Fielden  did  nofc 
long  sarvive  the  final  success  of 
his  great  parliamentary  achieve- 
menty  but  died  in  1849,  univer- 
sally regretted. 

The  three  sons  of  John  Fielden 
— Samuel,  John,  and  Joshna 
Fielden — upon  whom,  since  the 
death  of  their  uncle  Thomas,  the 
direction  of  the  business  of  the 
firm  of  Fielden  Brothers  has  de- 
volved during  the  last  thirty 
years,  have,  in  every  respect^  been 
equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
eminent  and  responsible  positions 
to  which  they  succeeded. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fielden,  the  elder 
brother,  resides  at  Centre  Vale, 
Todmorden ;  he  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, and  a  director  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Eailway 
Company. 

Mr.  John  Fielden  is  also  a 
magistrate  for  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  has  occupied  the  post 
of  chairman  of  the  Todmonlen 
Local  Board  of  Health  .since  its  * 
formation.  He  has  recently  built 
at  his  own  expense  a  coffee  tavern 
and  club- room  on  a  large  scale, 
and  of  much  architectural  beauty, 
for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Tod- 
morden. His  int-erest  in  local 
aftairs  has  always  been  very  great. 
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and  Ibe  town  has  much  cause  to 
lemember  the  many  nseful  local 
UDdertakings  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself.  His  favourite 
residence  is  a  large  castellated 
mansion  called  Dobroyd  Castle, 
"which  he  has  erected  close  to 
Edge  End,  the  homestead  of  his 
grandfather,  Joshua  Fielden.  Dob- 
royd Castle  overlooks  the  town 
and  valley  of  Todmorden,  and 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  hilly  landscape  in  that 
region,  being  a  familiar  object  to 
travellers  by  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  In  this  man- 
sion Mr.  John  Fielden  has  gathered 
together  many  valuable  treasures 
of  art,  some  of  his  examples  of 
sculpture  being  amongst  the  finest 
•  that  have  been  produced  in  mo- 
dem times,  while  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  building  itself 
is  marked  by  an  elegance  of  de- 
sign and  an  illustrative  purpose 
which  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  specially-built  mansions  of 
the  more  successful  of  our  painters/ 
Particularly  noticeable  are  the 
sculptured  friezes  of  the  large 
hall,  upon  which  have  been  skil- 
fully and  faithfully  depicted  the 
successive  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  the 
cotton*fibre.  Mr.  John  Fielden 
is  also  the  possessor  of  Grimston 
Park,  once  the  country  seat  of 
Lord  Londesborough,  and  here 
the  Todmorden  'cotton  lord'  is 
accustomed  to  enjoy  the  hunting 
season,  and  pass  from  time  to 
time  a  well-earned  respite  from 
his  labours  at  Waterside.  Mr. 
John  Fielden  bought  Grimston 
Park  in  1872  from  Lord  Londes- 
boTOugh's  trustees. 

A  more  prominent  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Fielden,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  the  late  mem- 
ber for  Oldham.  He  was  edu- 
cated privately  in  England  and 
Switzerland;  and  at  the  age  of 


sixteen  was  taken  into  the  work?, 
where  he  was  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  office.  Early  in  life  he  was 
brought  much  into  contact  with 
public  men  and  affairs,  and,  act- 
ing as  private  secretary  to  his 
father  during  the  memorable  Ten 
Hours  Bill  agitation,  received  an 
excellent  training  for  a  public 
career.  With  the  Fieldens,  how- 
ever, business  has  always  held 
the  first  consideration,  and  it  was 
not  until  Joshua  Fielden  had 
served  the  firm  in  which  he  was 
'  a  partner  with  the  best  years  of 
his  manhood  and  the  full  limit  of 
his  ability — not  until  he  had 
made  himself  an  ample  store  of 
wealth — that  he  consented  to 
turn  aside  from  the  paths  of  com- 
merce and  give  himself  up  to  the 
work  of  the  nation.  All  the  time 
he  was  at  Waterside,  however, 
he  kept  himself  abreast  with  cur- 
rent events,  and  whenever  a  pub- 
lic question  came  to  be  agitated 
in  Todmorden  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  '  soul  was  in  arms,'  and 
his  presence  on  the  platform  was 
looked  for  and  welcomed.  In  the 
time  of  the  second  factory  agita- 
tion, when  it  was  sought  to  in- 
crease the  working  hours  of  mill 
operatives  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty 
hours  per  week,  Mr.  Joshua 
Fielden  came  prominently  for- 
ward, and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brothers,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  law  as  his  father  had 
left  it.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ;  their 
opponents  carried  the  day.  It 
was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Fielden  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  union  workhouse  was 
so  long  delayed  in  the  Todmorden 
district  Until  the  year  1868  he 
did  not  make  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence public  affairs  except  so 
far  as  he  could  do  so  in  and  &om 
his  native  town.  He  felt  so 
strongly,  however,  in  regard  to 
some  questions  of  imperial  policy 
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that  he  was  prompted  to  publish 
his  opinioiiB  thereon  occasionally, 
and  his  pamphlets  and  letters  on 
the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax  "were  characterised  by  an 
abundance  of  sound  reasoning 
and  a  clearness  of  expression  that 
gained  for  his  advocacy  a  good 
deal  of  notice.  In  1868  he  was 
asked  by  the  Conservative  Party 
to  contest  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
At  the  General  Election  that 
year  he  was  returned  for  that 
constituency  along  with  Mr. 
Christopher  Beckett-Dennison. 
In  1874  he  was  again  elected  for 
the  Eastern  Division  by  tenfold 
the  majority  that  he  had  on  the 
previous  occasion.  He  continued  to 
sit  until  the  General  Election  of 
1880,  when,  in  consequence  of 
impaired  health,  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  being  again  put  in  nomi- 
,  nation.  During  the  twelve  years 
that  Mr.  Joshua  Field  en  sat  in 
Parliament  he  obtained  the  con- 
ildence  and  respect  of  his  consti- 
tuents in  a  marked  degree,  and 
on  many  occasions  distinguished 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  clear-headed  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  himself  to 
important  public  questions.  With- 
out setting  up  any  claim  to  ora- 
tory, he  possessed  the  art  of  mar- 
shalling facts  effectively,  and  often 
won  his  way  in  argument  where 
a  more  ornate  speaker  would  have 
been  lost.  It  is  yet  hoped,  now 
that  he  has  in  a  great  measure  re- 
covered his  health,  that  he  will 
again  find  his  way  into  Parliament, 
where,  quite  apart  from  party 
considerations,  he  is  calculated  to 
perform  much  useful  work.  Al- 
though in  the  main  a  firm  adher- 
ent of  the  Conservative  cause,  he 
was  never  a  mere  party  tool;  but, 
having  the  true  Fielden  capacity 
and  will  to  do  and  think  for  him- 
self, was  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon  for  answering  the  call  of  the 


party  *  whips.'  Away  from  the 
field  of  politics  Mr.  Joshua  Fielden 
has  also  considerable  claim  to  no- 
tice, he  having  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest and  accomplished  good  work 
in  the  direction  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  research.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries ;  and  amongst  the  Uni- 
tarian body,  to  which  he  and  his 
brothers  belong,  he  holds  a  place 
of  great  prominence,  having  been 
President  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Uuitarian  Association. 

Until  the  period  of  his  entering 
Parliament  Mr.  Joshua  FiekLen 
resided  at  Stansfield  Hall,  Tod- 
roorden;  but  in  1870  he  bought 
an  estate,  called  Nutfield  Priory, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gumey,  of  the  firm  of  Overend, 
Gumey,  &  Co.  Here  he 
erected  a  beautiful  mansion  in 
the  Tudor  style,  in  which  his 
artistic  taste  and  his  love  of  the 
old  associations  have  been  brought 
to  bear  with  admirable  effect.  On 
the  Gothic  arch  of  the  tower 
entrance  there  is  a  moulding, 
wrought  in  the  form  of  a  winding 
scroll,  upon  which  is  inscribed 
the  motto :  '  There's  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew 
them  how  we  will.*  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
interior  is  a  large  and  commanding 
commemoration  window,  erected 
in  the  great  hall.  It  is  of  stained 
glass,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  front  portion  of  the  lofty  hall, 
and  has  been  executed  from  de- 
signs by  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  RA 
This  fine  work  of  art  illustrates 
the  history  of  cotton-spinning 
from  the  earliest  period,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  operatives  and 
the  effect  of  factory  legislation 
thereupon.  The  four  top  lights 
represent  "spinning  with  the 
spindle  in  the  thirteenth  century ;' 
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the    next  four    lights    illudtrate 
'spinning    with    the    wheel    in 
the  sixteenth  century;'  and  the 
lower    four   lights   give  a   view 
of    'spinning    hy   machinery   in 
the     nineteenth     century.'      In 
order  to  make   this    last    scene 
historically  correct,  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill  had  the  advantage  of  working 
from  sketches  of  the  machinery 
and    dresses   of  the  workpeople 
made  in  the  Waterside  Mills  at 
'  Todmorden.      All     these     three 
scenes  are  designed  with  wonder- 
ful vigour,  the  groupings  being 
exceedingly   effective,  while   the 
colouring  is    rich  and    striking, 
without    being    garish.     Indeed, 
harmony  of  colour  has  been  so 
admirably  observed  in  the  entire 
series  of  pictures,  that  the  eye  is 
nowhere  offended  by  wrong  con- 
trasts.    In  the  side  lights  of  this 
immense  window  are  portraits  of 
Mr.    Fielden's    father,    and    his 
three  uncles,  Joshua,  James,  and 
Thomas  Fieldcn ;  while  on  scrolls 
here  and  there  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  work- 
ers in  the  Ten  Hours  movement 
— Fielden,  Oastler,  Bull,  Gould, 
Wood,  Walker,  Sadler,  and  Peel. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the 
women  and  children  in  the  cotton 
factories,  before  the  Ten  Hours 
Bill  came  into  operation,  is  effec- 
tively contrasted  in  these  pictures 
with   the  aspect  of  health  and 
contentment    which    marks   the 
later   era,   when  legislation    has 
been  invoked  in  their  aid.    The 
accessories  of  the  pictures  have 
also  had  much  care  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  are  very  appropriate, 
including,  in  addition  to  a  rich 
display  of  the  white  and  red  roses  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  emble- 
matic of  the  fact  that  the  Water- 
side works  are  in  both  counties, 
representations  of  the  cotton-pod, 
the  ram's  head,  and  the  silkworm, 
indicating  the  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  manufactures,  in  respect  of 


which  the  Act  restricting  the 
hours  of  labour  was  Rrst  applied. 
A  more  notable  instance  of  the 
employment  of  stained  glass  in 
the  decoration  of  a  private  man- 
sion could  probably  not  be  given. 

Mr.  Joshua  Fielden  married,  in 
1851,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brocklehurst,  of  the 
Fence,  Macclesfield;  and  they 
have  had  a  large  family.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  married,  in 
1878,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Knowles,  M.P.  for  Wigan,  and 
resides  at  Stockeld  Park,  Wether- 
by,  Yorkshire. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  now 
represent  the  Fielden  family 
have,  in  combination,  done  much 
to  enhance  the  social  condition 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of 
their  native  town.  In  1869  they 
erected  there  what  is  probably  the 
finest  Unitarian  church  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing of  exquisite  proportions, 
having  a  beautiful  spire  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  feet  in  height, 
and  containing,  inside  and  out, 
much  decoration  of  a  chaste  and 
costly  character.  In  the  interior 
various  coloured  marbles  have 
been  used  with  splendid  effect, 
and  the  chancel  window  and  the 
rose  window  over  the  principal 
entrance  are  triumphs  of  the 
stained-glass  worker's  art,  the 
•chancel  window  being  especial- 
ly beautiful,  with  its  series  of 
illustrations  of  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Christ.  A 
peal  of  bells,  a  carillon,  and  a 
large  organ  are  the  musical  fea- 
tures of  this  noble  edifice,  which 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  36,0007. 
An  inscription  on  the  floor  of  the 
principal  entrance  records  the 
fact  that  the  church  was  erected 
by  Samuel,  John,  and  Joshua 
Fielden.  Mr.  John  Gibson  was 
the  architect.  Since  its  opening 
the  three  brothers  have  invested 
a  sum  of  75007.,  in  the  names  of 
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trastees,  to  provide  an  annual  sum 
for  the  eervices. 

Besides  this  munificent  gift, 
^lessrs.  Samuel,  John,  and  Joshua 
Field  en  have  huilt,  at  a  cost  of 
54,000/.,  and  presented  to  their 
native  town,  a  town  hall,  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  father  and  uncles. 
It  is  a  handsome  stone  huilding  in 
the  classical  style,  and  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gibson. 
It  contains  a  large  and  handsome 
room  for  public  meetings,  a  court- 
room in  which  the  county  justices 
sit,  and  an  extensive  series  of 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  town 
business.  The  hall  was  opened 
on  the  3rd  April,  1375,  by  Lord 
John  Manners,  then  Postmaster- 
General,  amidst  much  rejoicing, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  John  Fieldcn, 
of  which  Mr.  Foley  was  the 
sculptor,  was  unveiled,  the  cost 
of  the  statue  having  been  raised 
by  the  subscriptions  of  the  fac- 
tory-workers of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us, 
after  having  thus  referred  to  the 
individual  achievements  of  the 
Fieldens,  to  attempt  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  industrial  concern  with 
which  their  names  have  for  so 
long  been  honourably  connected. 

Waterside  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  Todmorden  valley,  and  is 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  pre- 
cipitous hills.  A  goodly  stream 
rushes  by  within  a  short  distance, 
providing  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  the  working  of  the 
engines. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that 
Joshua  Fielden,  the  grandfather, 
made  his  first  venture  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  entering  into  it 
at  a  time  when  it  was  undergoing 
its  most  rapid  development.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Arkwright's  inven- 
tions the  cotton  trade  had  not 
taken  first  rank  amongst  our  na- 
tional   industries.      A    hundred 


years  before,  it  was  only  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognised  in  this 
country.  Italy  and  Spain  were 
somewhat  extensively  engaged  in 
the  treatment  of  this  fibre  cen- 
turies before  we  took  it  np  in 
England  ;  and,  going  still  further 
back,  we  find  India  and  China 
manipulating  the  product  of  the 
cotton-tree  long  previous  to  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  Se- 
miramis  having  invented  cotton- 
weaving ;  but  the  people  of  India 
claim  even  to  have  been  in  ad- 
vance of  the  famous  Assyrian 
queen.  It  is  imagined  by  some 
that  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  330  B.C.,  led  to  the 
first  introduction  of  cotton  goods 
from  the  land  of  the  Ganges  to 
Europe.  One  of  the  earliest  allu- 
sions in  print  to  the  actual  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  England  is 
contained  in  Lewis  Eoberts's  The 
Treasure  of  Traffic,  published  in 
1641,  in  which  he  says,  *The 
town  of  Manchester  buys  cotton- 
wool from  London  that  comes 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and 
works  the  same  into  fustians,  ver- 
milions, and  dimities.'  But  be- 
hindhand as  we  had  been  in  this 
industry  up  to  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
once  the  men  of  Lancashire  had 
taken  it  up,  they  soon  outdis- 
tanced all  foreign  rivals  ;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  firm  of  Fielden 
Brothel  had  worked  its  way  to 
eminence  and  fortune,  the  general 
cotton  trade  of  the  country  had 
expanded  to  such  a  marvellous 
degree  that  it  became  the  leading 
textile  industry  in  the  world.  As 
an  indication  of  this  great  deve- 
lopment, it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  annual  consumption  of 
cotton  in  England  between  the 
years  1776  and  1780  fell  short  of 
seven  millions  of  pounds,  while  a 
hundred  years  later  there  were 
not  less  than  1,175,345,0001b. 
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weigbt  of  cotton  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  manufacture,  from 
which  1,040,380,000  lb.  were 
apun  into  yarn,  211,940,000  1b. 
goin^  into  export  as  yam, 
698,840,000  lb.  as  woven  stuffs, 
and  129,600,000  lb.  remained  in 
the  country  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

In  this  great  industrial  deve- 
lopment, as  we  have  seen,  Fielden 
Brothers  played  a  most  important 
part,  mill  after  mill  being  erected 
by  them,  and  shed  after  shed, 
until  the  present  gigantic  concern 
was  the  ultimate  result.  Having 
been  built  in  so  many  separate 
sections,  as  it  were,  and  with  no 
portion  of  the  older  factory  build- 
ings swept,  away,  but  all  still 
standing  as  landmarks  of  commer- 
cial history,  if  not  exactly  omar 
ments  of  the  landscape,  the  Water- 
side works  are  not  to  be  compared 
in  imposingness  of  aspect  with 
many  less  extensive  ranges  of 
factory  buildings  of  a  later  date. 
Taking  them,  however,  in  their 
order,  as  they  come,  from  the  first 
stage  to  the  last,  we  see  each 
operation  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture being  carried  on  under  per- 
fectly convenient  conditions,  with 
space  enough  for  all  the  various 
processes.  There  are  the  Water- 
side spinning-mill,  in  which  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  hands  have 
been  employed  at  one  time ;  the 
old  weaving-shed,  containing  five 
hundred  looms  ;  the  new  weaving- 
shed,  with  about  one  thousand 
looms,  covering  an  acre  of  ground ; 
and  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings,  in  which  the  earlier 
preparatory  processes  are  carried 
on.  Then,  farther  away  amongst 
the  hills,  the  firm  have  other 
works,  including  the  Eobinwood 
Mill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  o£f, 
on  the  Burnley  Koad;  Stones- 
wood  Mill,  on  the  way  towards 
Bacup;  and  Lumbutts  Mill  and 
Jumb  Mill,  up  in  one  of  the  hol- 


lows of  the  Blackstone  Edge 
range.  At  Waterside  alone  they 
have  three  powerful  steam-en- 
gines— one  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  another  of  eighty,  and  a 
thirdof  sixty  horse-power.  When 
in  the  full  tide  of  their  success, 
Fielden  Brothers  also  occupied 
mills  at  Mytholmroyd,  Smithy 
Holme,  Waterstalls,  Causeway, 
and  Dobroyd ;  but  as  time  went 
on,  and  the  members  of  the  firm 
found  their  positions  well  assured, 
and  as  fresh  inventions  brought 
about  a  greater  concentration  of 
force,  they  relinquished  some  of 
the  outside  mills,  and  now  confine 
their  operations  to  Waterside, 
Eobinwood,  Stoneswood,  Lum- 
butts, and  Jumb. 

A  rapid  glance  through  the 
Waterside  works  will  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  present  nature 
and. extent  of  the  firm's  opera- 
tions. First,  there  is  the  mixing- 
room,  where  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  of  cotton  lies  piled  up  in 
bales  just  as  it  arrives  from  Ame- 
rica, and  where  it  is  emptied  out, 
looking  so  full  of  dirt  and  rub- 
bish that  to  the  untutored  eye  it 
seems  as  if  no  machinery  in  the 
world  could  ever  make  it  soft  and 
beautiful ;  but  in  its  earlier  cleans- 
ing stages  the  fibre  has  some 
strange  and  fearful  processes  to 
go  tlirough.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  ninety  bales  of  cotton  there  are 
at  least  3001b.  of  sand,  and  no 
end  of  other  impurities;  and  all 
this  has  to  be  shaken  or  blown 
out  of  it  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  more  advanced 
manipulative  operations.  First  of 
all,  it  is  passed  through  a  long 
pipe,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
powerful  current  of  air  that  plays 
havoc  with  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Then  we  follow  it  into  the  scutch- 
ing-room,  where  the  cotton  is 
put  through  what  is  called  a 
scutcher,  which  has  an  iron  cy- 
linder studded  with  iron  spikes 
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that  catch  the  £bre  and  toss  it 
about  in  the  most  frantic  manner ; 
while  a  beater,  consisting  of  two 
iron  blades  working  on  an  axis, 
makes  violent  attacks  upon  it,  the 
machine  making  fifteen  hundred 
turns  per  minute.  We  now  descend 
to  the  opening-room,  and  see  the 
openers  at  work,  with  their  revolv- 
ing vertical  shafts  and  projecting 
discs  and  arms,  and  their  active  fans, 
and  observe  the  cotton  at  length 
rolled  upon  a  beam  in  the  form  of 
a  'lap.'  At  the  next  stage  we 
require  greater  space  for  our  opera- 
tions. We  reach  the  carding- 
room,  where  rows  of  carding- 
machines  are  to  be  seen  at  work, 
with  their  numberless  rollers, 
wheels,  and  cylinders  boxed  off 
for  the  confinement  of  the  dust ; 
but,  do  what  they  will,  the  dust 
lies  thick  in  the  air,  and  consti- 
tutes a  small  mist.  The  carding- 
machine  is  well  worth  examina- 
tion. When  the  box-covering  is 
lifted  off,  you  see  a  number  of 
rollers  of  different  sizes,  each 
bristling  full  of  teeth  made  of  the 
finest  wire,  revolving  one  upon 
another,  moving  at  various  speeds, 
and  stealing  the  fibrous  material 
from  each  other  in  the  most  un- 
accountable way.  It  is  as  if  they 
were  manipulating  a  succession  of 
snowflakes.  These  rollers  are  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  machine. 
At  one  end  the  beam  of  'lap' 
feeds  the  machine  with  fleecy 
layers  of  cotton,  and  at  the  other 
it  issues  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  gossamer  film  that  passes 
through  a  small  circular  opening, 
being  taken  from  the  final  roller 
by  an  extremely  fine  horizontal 
comb  that  moves  with  great  ra- 
pidity. In  passing  through  the 
circular  opening  as  *  sliver,'  it  drops 
into  an  oscillating  can,  which 
receives  it  most  tenderly.  When 
the  Map'  enters  the  machine  it 
moves  with  extreme  slowness,  as 
if  reluctant  to  get  drawn  into  the 


entanglement  of  the  thousands  of 
teeth  that  the  rollers  are  anxious 
to  grind  it  between  ;  but  when  it 
has  passed  the  last  roller,  and  has 
become  beautiful  white  'sliver,' 
it  hurries  off  sixty  to  eighty  times 
as  fast  as  when  it  entered.  A 
layer  of  thick  cotton  one  yard 
long  put  in  at  one  end  of  this 
machine  will  come  out  at  the 
other  end  a  layer  of  eighty  or 
ninety  yards  in  length. 

The  preparatory  processes  are 
now  finished.  What  the  remain- 
ing machines  have  to  do  is  to 
stretch  the  fibre  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  its  original  length, 
and  to  impart  to  it  the  proper 
amount  of  twist.  The  cotton  in 
its  *  sliver '  form  is  very  unequal 
in  its  formation,  and  is  far  from 
being  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  to 
the  spinning-frame.  We  there- 
fore see  the  cans  of  'slivers' 
brought  to  the  drawing-frames. 
Six  ropes  of  'sliver'  pass  toge- 
ther between  the  rollers  of  the 
first  drawing-frame,  the  rollers 
moving  with  unequal  velocities, 
and  producing,  by  their  combined 
action,  a  nearly  uniform  result — 
the  six  ropes  that  enter  forming 
one  on  emerging.  Then  six  of 
these  sixfold  ropes  of  '  sliver '  are 
passed  on  to  the  second  drawing, 
and,  after  the  same  process  has 
been  repeated,  the  '  slivers '  are 
put  through  a  third  frame,  each 
rope  of '  sliver '  at  the  finish  being 
thus  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
times  its  original  strength.  One 
yard  has  been  expanded  into 
thirty-seven  yards,  and,  what  is 
very  important,  all  the  fibres  are 
now  side  by  side.  The  slubbing- 
frame  now  takes  the  cotton  in 
hand.  Two  ropes  of '  sliver '  are 
run  together  between  rollers,  and 
the  cotton  is  wound  on  to  open 
bobbins,  being  still  further  drawn 
out  in  the  process — one  yard  be- 
ing stretched  to  five  or  six — ^while 
at  the  same  time  a  slight  extn 
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twist  is  given  to  it.  Then  the 
roving-frames  have  a  turn  at  it, 
giving  further  attenuation  and 
twist  to  the  fibre,  and  making  it 
ready  for  the  spinning  -  frame. 
Many  rooms  have  to  be  travelled 
through  in  inspecting  all  these 
processes,  and  much  clatter  and 
buzz  has  to  be  endured ;  but  the 
workpeople  seem  happy  amongst 
it  all,  and  go  through  their  duties 
with  an  activity  and  a  brightness 
which  bespeak  anything  but  op- 
pression. 

From  this  point  there  are  two 
distinct  roads  for  the  fibre.  Such 
portion  of  it  as  is  intended  for 
yarn  (or  warp)  is  carried  forward 
into  the  throstle-room,  where  there 
is  a  long  array  of  throstle  spin- 
ning-frames. The  bright  spindles 
of  these  machines  run  at  the  rate 
of  four  thousand  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  not  only  perform  the 
winding  and  twisting  processes, 
but  give  a  further  extension  of  its 
length  by  seven  times.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  working  of 
the  little  army  of  *  dolTers/  as  ^ey 
call  the  children  who,  when  the 
bobbins  are  full,  take  them  from 
the  spindles  with  military  order 
and  precision.  From  the  throstle 
the  yam  is  transferred  to  winding 
frames,  where  it  is  run  on  to  larger 
bobbins ;  and  then  it  goes  to  the 
warping  machines,  where  the  bob- 
bins are  placed  in  a  rack,  the  ends 
threaded  through  large  needles 
arranged  in  a  frame,  and  then 
wound  round  a  large  circular  re- 
volving drum  to  the  required 
length. 

When  the  cotton-fibre  is  in- 
tended for  weft  it  is  taken  from 
the  roving-frames  to  the  mule- 
spinning.  This  fnachine  is  the 
most  interesting  and  impressive 
sight  in  a  cotton-mill.  It  con- 
tains a  moving  carriage  that  works 
on  an  iron  railroad,  and  runs  in 
and  out  five  or  six  feet  at  each 
journey.    There  are  six  hundred 


to  eight  hundred  threads  on  each 
carriage  or  machine,  and  as  the 
drawing,  stretching,  and  twisting 
proceeds  they  are  wound  into  the 
form  of '  cops,'  and  are  ready  for 
the  loom. 

We  have  now  only  to  follow 
warp  and  weft  into  the  large 
weaving  sheds  to  see  the  cotton 
worked  up  into  'pieces.'  The 
two  sheds  previously  mentioned 
— one  containing  a  thousand  and 
the  other  five  hundred  looms — 
present  a  most  animated  appear- 
ance. The  looms  are  rattling 
away  at  an  enormous  speed — 
many  of  them  run  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  *  picks  '  or 
strokes  to  the  minute — and  the 
operatives  who  tend  them  have  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  and  their 
hands  ready  for  instant  action  as 
their  machines  drive  rapidly  along. 
Each  weaver  has  four  looms  to 
look  after,  so  there  is  not  much 
time  for  loitering.  The  sight  is 
a  very  impressive  one — a  far- 
stretching  scene  of  bustle  and 
din  which  to  the  stranger  is  al- 
most bewildering. 

Messrs.  Fielden  Brothers  have 
always  evinced  a  lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  workpeople, 
and  there  has  always  seemed  to 
exist  a  feeling  of  friendliness  and 
goodwill  between  them  and  their 
employes.  Many  of  their  hands 
have  continued  to  work  for  them 
during  a  lifetime;  they  have  at 
the  present  time  men  in  their 
employment  who  have  worked 
continuously  at  Waterside  for  over 
fifty  years.  Long  after  the  adop- 
tion of  power-looms,  they  kept 
their  old  hand- weavers  with  work. 
Indeed,  they  had  fifty-three  of 
these  in  their  service  so  recently 
as  1861 ;  but  in  that  year  they 
relinquished  the  hand- weaving  de- 
partment entirely,  not,  however, 
without  pensioning  off  thirty-five 
of  them ;  and  of  this  number  two 
are  still  living  and  receiving  their 
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pensions,  one  being  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  the  other  seventy- 
two. 

The  firm  which  has  built  up  so 
large  and  important  a  concern  as 
that  at  Waterside,  and  has  done 
so  much  to  benefit  the  large  com- 


munity that  it  has,  as  it  were, 
brought  together,  will  not  fail  to 
be  remembered  as  amongst  the 
worthiest  examples  of  industrial 
eneigy  and  success,  as  well  as  of 
high  individual  purpose,  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  witnessed. 


THE  PANTHEON  AT  ROME. 

*■  The  interior^  lighted  by  a  siDgle  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  prodaoes  so 
beautiful  an  effect  that  it  was  currently  believed  at  an  early  period  that  the  temple 
derived  the  name  of  Pantheon,  which  was  applied  to  it  as  early  as  a.d.  fi9,  from  its 

resemblance  to  the  vault  of  heaven The  surface  of  the  walls  is  brokoi  by 

seven  large  niches,  in  which  stood  the  statues  of  the  gods,  including,  as  has  been 
ascertain^,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cassar.* — Baedeker. 


Bkbold  the  sacred  Pantheon !  the  home 

Of  the  great  gods,  whose  statues  stood  serene 
Around  the  massive  walls  which  mighty  Borne 

EaiBed  to  the  powers  of  the  world  uneeen. 
But  through  the  open  vault,  whose  dazzling  height 

Hangs  overhead  without  one  pillar's  need, 
The  changeless  sky  sheds  down  its  tender  light 

On  the  new  altars  of  another  creed. 
So  all  things  change.     What  men  adore  to-day, 

Another  age  may  trample  on  and  spurn. 
And  who  that  stands  beneath  this  vault  can  say 

How  soon  the  saints  may  vanish  in  their  turn  1 
Yet  stand  in  faith ;  for  through  the  dome  on  high 
See  how  God's  light  shines  changeless  from  the  sky ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

HISS  mowbrat'b  idea. 

Mr.  Mowbray  arrived  unexpect- 
edly the  next  day.  He  was  in 
excellent  spirits,  and  his  aunt  was 
delighted  to  see  him.  To  Pauline 
his  sudden  yisit  was  a  little  start- 
ling, and  she  wished  that  he  had 
put  it  off  a  few  days.  Ben  Dun- 
stan  understood  that  she  meant 
to  marry  him,  and  so  she  certainly 
did;  but  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  tell  her  own  people 
by  letter  than  by  word  of  mouth. 
It  was  not  so  very  easy  to  tell 
Aunt  Lucia  that  she  had  changed 
her  mind,  that  the  man  she '  did 
not  even  like '  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band after  all ;  but  it  was  sure  to 
be  good  news  to  Aunt  Lucia ;  and 
she  was  conscious  that  her  father 
might  not  be  so  much  delighted, 
even  if  he  heard  at  the  same  time 
that  Ben  was  to  have  Croome. 
Her  father  was  unworldly ;  he  was 
as  sentimental  as  a  woman  in  his 
ideas  about  marriage;  and  she 
loved  him  so  much,  and  cared  for 
his  opinion  so  deeply,  that  she 
felt  absolutely  afraid  to  meet  the 
incredulous  smile  in  his  eyes  when 
she  told  him  that  she  had  accept- 
ed Ben  Dunstan. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  eyes  followed 
her  about  the  room  that  evening. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  she  was 
pale  and  distraite,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  new  knowledge  he 
put  down  these  looks  to  her 
anxiety  to  hear  of  Gi^rard.  If  the 
child  cared  for  him,  it  certainly 
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was  hard  upon  her  that  he  should 
have  come  and  gone  without  her 
seeing  him. 

But  Mr.  Mowbray  with  great 
prudence  determined  to  say  as 
little  as  possible  till  he  had  had 
his  talk  with  Aunt  Lucia.  When 
she  said,  *  So  your  French  friend 
is  gone  V  he  answered,  with  a  care- 
less air, '  Yes.  We  showed  him 
all  we  could.  He  is  gone  back 
wiser  than  he  came ;'  and  then 
turned  the  conversation  to  some- 
thing else. 

He  did  not  see  his  aunt  alone 
till  the  next  morning,  when  Paul- 
inci  looking  out  of  her  window, 
saw  them  pacing  together  up  and 
down  the  broad  wedk  in  the  gar- 
den, the  same  walk  where,  six  or 
eight  months  ago,  Miss  Mowbray 
had  told  the  obstinate  and  ungra- 
cious Ben  that  she  meant  to  make 
him  her  heir.  What  was  happen- 
ing there  now  )  Pauline  watched 
them  for  a  minute  or  two  from 
her  high  window ;  they  were  talk- 
ing with  great  animation.  She 
turned  away  and  thought  of  Ben^ 
whom  she  had  not  seen  since  they 
parted  on  the  bridge.  He  was 
keeping  away,  of  course,  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  wish;  she  now  thought 
he  had  better  come,  and  tell  the 
elders  himself,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  summon  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  talking  to  Aunt  Lucia  very 
seriously,  and  a  serious  talk  be- 
tween them  was  a  strange  thing : 
they  were  too  much  alike  to  take 
each  other  gravely. 

*  You  had  our  Frenchman  here : 
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how  did  you  likte  him  V  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

*  He  is  beautiful  to  look  at,' 
said  Aunt  Lucia ;  *  and  I  liked  hiB 
pretty  manners.  But  I  suppose 
he  is  not  good  for  much,  is  he  V 

*'There  is  not  a  better  fellow  in 
Christendom.* 

*  0,  you  think  so  !  And  you 
asked  him  to  stay  with  you ! 
Weill  as  Pauline  was  safe  here,  I 
suppose  it  did  not  matter  much ; 
but  you  know  she  only  missed 
him  by  an  hour.' 

*  You  think  it  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  let  them  meet  ?' 

'An  absurdity.  How  are  his 
matrimonial  affairs  getting  on? 
He  was  eogaged  last  year^  wasn't 
her 

*  Yes,  but  fortunately  that  was 
broken  off.  He  never  cared  for 
the  girl,  and  she  has  since  married 
his  brother.  So  poor  Gerard  is 
shelved  for  life.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  V  said  Miss 
Mowbray. 

Her  nephew  gave  her  a  few 
particulars  of  the  arrangement 
that  Madame  de  Maul^vrier  had 
made  for  her  sons. 

'  Just  like  those  horrid  French,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray.  'However, 
I  am  glad  the  Marquis  did  not 
submit  to  it.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
possible — but  still  it  is  hardly 
likely.  He  did  An  unusual  thing, 
didn't  he,  in  declining  to  marry 
as  his  mother  pleased  ?  Did  he 
dislike  the  girl  very  much,  or 
what  was  his  reason  Y 

*  Do  you  expect  me  to  know  his 
reason  V 

'  K  I  can  guess  it,  surely  you 
can.  You  were  there  last  year, 
and  saw  the  whole  thing.  Was 
not  Pauline  the  reason  V 

'  Has  she  said  anything  to  you 
about  it  V  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

'  That  is  not  a  fair  question,  and 
I  hate  to  be  answered  with  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
what  Pauline  says  to  me.    I  think 


you  were  very  foolish  last  year, 
bffth  of  you :  you  let  the  girl  fret 
herself  into  a  fever,  when  you 
ought  to  have  seen  what  was  going 
on,  and  brought  her  away  from 
that  chateau  long  before.  If  I 
had  not  sent  Ben  to  fetch  you,  I 
believe  you  would  have^  been 
there  now.  The  child  was 
thoroughly  miserable,  being  made 
love  to  by  a  man  who  was  engaged 
— and  you  wonder  when  I  suggest 
that  he  is  not  good  for  much,  and 
that  Pauline  had  better  not  meet 
himr 

'  Patience  !'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
'I  may  have  been  blind,  but  I 
never  knew  that  they  troubled 
their  heads  about  each  other  at 
all.' 

'Blind!  I  should  think  you 
were!  What  did  you  suppose, 
then,  that  Pauline  was  breaking 
her  heart  about  V 

'  I  thought  she  was  simply  ill.' 

'Simply  ill!  And  no  doubt 
her  mother  thought  so  too.  Well, 
I  hope  I  have  cured  her.  I  think 
she  is  getting  over  it  now,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  nephew  walked  beside  her 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 
Presently  he  said, '  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  Gerard  de  Maulevrier. 
Don't  you  think  him  an  attractive 
fellow  V 

*0  yes,  very  attractive,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray,  stopping  to  ex- 
amine a  pink  may-tree  that  was 
rushing  into  bloom.  '  Of  course, 
when  Isaw  him,  I  understood  it  all.' 

'  You  are  right ;  it  was  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  And  you  think 
she  has  entirely  got  over  it  V 

'  I  don't  say  that,  exactly,'  Miss 
Mowbray  answered,  with  a  little 
hesitation.  'She  was  startled 
when  she  heard  he  had  been  here, 
and,  as  I  say,  it  was  much  better 
that  they  should  not  meet.  I 
suppose,  however,  he  does  not 
care  for  her  now,  or  he  would  ndt 
have    gone    back  to  France  so 
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meekly.      Pfeiuline  is  mnch  too 
•good  for  a  changeable  Frenchman.' 

'  If  he  was  changeable,  I  should 
agree  with  you,*  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, *  but  he  is  not  j  he  is  only 
hopeless.  He  is  very  much  in 
love  with  Pauline,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  never  marry  anybody 
else.' 

*  From  what  you  eay,  I  suppose 
he  has  no  chance  of  doing  so/  said 
Aunt  Lucia,  turning  away  from* 
her  may-bush. 

'Unless  some  heiress  takes  a 
fancy  to  him.  He  has  nothing  of 
his  own,  he  has  become  nobody 
in  his  family,  and  I  see  no  pro- 
spect before  him  but  a  very  dis- 
mal one.  He  won't  marry;  he 
will  always  live  with  his.  mother.' 

*  Poor  Monsieur  de  Maul^- 
vrierl  And  heiresses  in  France 
are  not  romantic,  I'm  afraid. 
Now,  if  I  had  been  young  ^  said 
Aunt  Lucia,  with  a  light  little 
laugh.  '  But  I  suppose  he  would 
not  have  liked  to  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  couldn't  have  deserted 
Croome.' 

'  I  don't  know ;  he  admires 
England  very  much,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray,  entering  into  the  joke. 
'  And  he  talked  to  me  enthusias- 
tically of  Croome.  But  his  affec- 
tions were  engaged,  you  see,  be- 
fore he  saw  you.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate.' 

After  this  they  strolled  a  little 
way  in  silence.  George  Mowbray 
was  beginning  to  feel  like  a  Je- 
suit, and  to  wish  that  he  had  not 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  business 
at  all.  He  was  also  a  little 
alarmed.  It  did  not  seem  to 
strike  his  aunt  that  Pauline  might 
be  the  romantic  heiress  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  haunted  by  a 
feelhig  of  probable  -disappoint- 
ment. He  did  not  like  to  ask 
his  aunt  openly  what  she  meant 
to  do  for  Pauline;  her  present 
kindness  to  the  girl  made  this 
almost  impossible;   he,   in  fact, 


perceived  that  he  had  undertaken 
a  very  awkward  commission,  and 
began  to  wish  himseK  well  out  of  it. 

*  You  seem  thoughtful,  George,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray. 

'  Well,  my  dear  aunt,  tl^ese 
young  people  and  their  love  af- 
fairs are  a  trouble  to  me.  You 
might  be  thoughtful  too,  if  a  fel- 
low had  talked  to  you  for  hours 
about  your  daughter,  and  made 
you  sorry  to  send  him  away  with- 
out hope.  I'm  fond  of  the  fel- 
low,* said  George ;  '  I  can't  help 
it.  Nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  see  him  married  to  * 
Polly.' 

'  Really  !  do  you  feel  like  that 
about  it?' 

'  I  do  indeed,  unfortunately ; 
for  of  course  I  can't  venture  to 
give  him  any  encouragement.  I 
can't  give  them  anything  to  live 
upon,  and  I  can't  expect  you  to 
do  it  either ;  you  have  been  kind 
and  generous  enough  already.' 

'  Kind  and  generous  !  My 
dear  George,  I  have  done  nothing 
for  any  of  you.  You  have  been 
kind  to  me,  in  letting  me  have 
the  child  all  this  time.  Dear  me, 
this  is  a  strange  idea,  marrying 
her  to  a  Frenchman !  And  you 
really  wish  it  ?  You  like  him 
enough  for  that )' 

'I  like  him  thoroughly.  But 
I  don't  flatter  myself  that  it  will 
ever  come  o£  I  might  as  wpll 
wish  for  the  moon.' 

!Miss  Mowbray  thought  over 
this  for  a  minute  or  two. 

'  You  say  he  admires  England. 
He  would  not  mind  Uving  in  £ng- 
land,  then,  at  least  part  of  the 
year.  We  couldn't  have  Pauline 
banished  to  France  entirely.' 

'  As  lus  own  old  chateau  won't 
belong  to  him,  I  should  think  it 
would  suit  him  very  well  to  have 
a  home  in  England,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray,  smiling.  ^  But  this  is 
building  castles  literally — ^a  child- 
ishamusement;  don't  you  think  so?' 
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*  Would  Pauline  like  it,  I  won- 
der) Yes,  poor  child,  no  doubt 
she  would.'  Miss  Mowbray  wan- 
dered on,  without  answering  him. 
*  It's  very  inconvenient ;  but,  after 
all,  if  one  person  wants  a  thing 
and  another  doesn't,  what's  the 
use — he  would  not  make  her  turn 
Eoman  Catholic  ? 

'  I  should  think  that  might  be 
arranged.  I  don't  know  their 
rules  and  laws ;  but  Gerard  is  not 
narrow-minded  in  those  things/ 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  'My  imagi- 
nation has  not  carried  me  so  far 
as  those  p&rticulars,'  he  added, 
smiling. 

'  Mine  runs  faster  than  yours,' 
said  Aunt  Lucia.  '  I  have  a  very 
pretty  idea  in  my  head.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  carry  it  out 
without  being  unkind  and  unjust 
to  other  people.' 

'What  is  it  1' 

'  1  shall  not  tell  you,  at  least 
not  to-day.  Men's  ideas  of  jus- 
tice are  different  from  mine,  as  I 
have  often  found  to  my  cost.  I 
must  consult  somebody,  but  not 
you,  and  if  you  ore  a  wise  man 
you  will  let  me  alone.' 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of? 
Don't  do  anything  unjust,  for 
Heaven's  sake !' 

*  Don't  interfere.  How  long 
can  you  stay  with  us  V 

*  A  day  or  two,  if  you  like  to 
have  me,'  said  George. 

He  saw  that  his  tactics  were 
going  to  be  successful,  and  was 
now  rather  frightened  at  what  he 
had  done.  Injustice  !  what  could 
she  meani  Was  she  going  to 
break  any  promises  for  Pauline's 
benefit,  alter  her  will,  perhaps, 
disappoint  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 
He  satisfied  himself,  however, 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  do  real 
injustice ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  quite 
,  see  how  she  could,  for  Groome 
and  all  her  fortune  was  entirely 
her  own ;  nobody  could  complain 
at  her  doing  what  she  liked  with 


it.  It  had  never  struck  him  or 
his  wife  that  she  would  be  unjust 
.  if  she  left  it  all  to  Pauline,  or  to 
somebody  else;  of  course  their 
hopes  had  been  for  Pauline  ;  but 
now  he  thought  that  she  could 
not  have  decided  finally.  If 
everything  was  settled,  she  surely 
would  not  set  to  work  so  readily 
to  overturn  it  all  again.  That 
would  be  almost  beyond  Aunt 
Lucia,  though  she  was  capable  of 
most  things;  and  then  he  re- 
minded himself  again  that  she 
had  a  full  right  to  do  what  she 
pleased  with  her  own.  He  tried 
to  speak  to  her  again  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  she  silenced  him  impa- 
tiently. 

'Be  quiet,  please,'  she  said. 
*  Go  in  and  talk  to  your  daughter, 
but  not  about  this.' 

'Well,  no,  I  should  think  not,' 
said  George,  as  he  walked  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DISIKHEBITED. 

'Dea^e  Bek, — Come  to  me  at 
once, — Your  idOTectionate 

'  LuoiA  Mowbray.' 

This  was  Ben  Dunstan's  sum- 
mons to  the  Court,  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting  so  anxiously. 
It  was  like  Miss  Mowbray  to  dash 
off  such  a  note,-  without  a  word 
of  congratulation  in  it,  but  Ben 
found  it  very  much  to  the  purpose ; 
he  took  his  hat  and  set  off  across 
the  fields  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay, whistling  as  he  went,  in  the 
highest  good-humour  with  the 
world. 

He  had  never  been  so  happy  in 
his  life.  The  countiy  looked 
beautiful;  it  was  luxury  to  breathe 
the  air  of  spring.  Ben  remem- 
bered that  it  was  May  Day  as  he 
came  out  tjirough  his  garden,  and 
stuck  a  flower  in  his  coat ;  this 
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perhaps  was  a  low  and  foolisli 
and  excited  thing  to  do,  but  Ben 
did  not  think  of  elegance  and 
dignity;  he  gave  way  to  his 
elated  happy  feelings,  which  were 
something  quite  new  to  him.  At 
last,  at  last  the  day  had  come; 
his  darling  belonged  to  him ;  she 
had  told  her  aunt ;  she  would  not 
be  able  to  doubt  and  hesitate  and 
keep  him  at  a  distance  any  longer. 
Ben  felt  inclined  to  tluow  his 
hat  up  as  high  as  the  trees,  but 
some  cows  were  looking  on,  and 
reminded  him  to  be  a  little  reti- 
cent. Poor  Benl  it  was  all  so 
absurd,  so  childish,  and  the  cows 
with  their  thoughtful  eyes  might 
have  guessed  the  depth  of  the 
absurdity. 

When  he  reached  the  Court 
Miss  Mowbray  was  hovering 
about  the  garden,  waiting  for  him. 
She  came  to  meet  him,  looking  so 
extremely  grave  that  the  joy  van- 
ished from  Ben's  face  and  heart, 
and  a  terrible  anxiety  took  its 
place.  Miss  Mowbray  was  almost 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  notice  either. 

'  What's  the  matter  V  said  Ben 
hastily.     *  Is  she — ^ill  T 

'  Who  1  JS^obody  is  ill,*  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  'What  made 
you  think  so  V 

An  extraordinary  chill  came 
over  Ben  as  she  spoke.  The  mo- 
mentary fear  was  gone,  but  he 
was  his  stupid  old  self  again,  and 
knew  that  all  this  time  he  had 
been  dreaming. 

'  You  looked  so  grave,'  he  said, 

*  that  I  was  afraid — your  niece — ' 

Pauline  1     No,    she    is   very 

welL     She  has  gone  out  with  her 

father.' 

*  Is  Mr.  Mowbray  down  here  ?' 
'He    came   yesterday.     Come 
into  the  study,  please.    I  want  to 
talk  to  you.' 

'Don't  you  find  it  pleasanter 
out  of  doors  f 

'Yes,  it  is  pleasanter;  but  I 


4iave  not  anything  pleasant  to 
say,  and  I  shall  collect  my 
thoughts  better  in  the  study.' 

*  Very  well ;  as  you  like,'  said 
Ben. 

He  followed  her  into  the  house 
slowly  and  heavily,  wondering 
what  all  this  could  mean.  Had 
Pauline  changed  her  mind,  and 
commissioned  her  aunt  to  tell 
him  sol  Yet,  somehow.  Miss 
Mowbray's  tone  in  speaking  of 
Pauline  made  him  think  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  de- 
termined to  wait  patiently,  to  tell 
her  nothing,  to  ask  no  questions ; 
evidently  he  would  know  the 
worst  soon  enough ;  and  after  all, 
he  reflected,  if  Pauline  had  not 
chosen  to  say  anything  yet,  Mias 
Mowbray  might  be  goitig  to  con- 
sult him  on  some  affairs  of  her 
own,  quite  independent  of  her 
niece  and  himself. 

He  sat  down  in  the  comfortable 
study,  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
and  looked  at  Miss  Mowbray  as 
she  strolled  round  by  the  book- 
cases, pulling  a  book  out  <here 
and  there  in  a  nervous  preoccu- 
pied way.  He  had  seen  her  in 
this  sort  of  mood  before,  and  had 
watched  her  without  impatience, 
with  a  quaint  indulgent  smile  in 
his  eyes,  waiting  for  what  she 
might  choose  to  say  and  do  next ; 
but  to-day  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
be  patient 

'  Ben,'  she  said  at  last,  half 
looking  round  at  him,  and  then 
turning  to  her  books  again,  '  you 
always  speak  the  truth,  don't 
you?  You  said  once  that  you 
did  not  wish  me  to  leave  you 
Croome.    Did  you  mean  it  f 

'I  meant  it;  yes,'  said  Ben, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  He  was 
startled,  and  felt  almost  untruthful 
as  he  said  this ;  yet  it  was  true  ; 
he  had  meant  it  then.  She  did 
not  ask  him  if  he  was  in  the  same 
mind  now. 

She  evidently  did   not  know 
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how  wonderfully  the  aspect  of 
things  had  changed  in  the  last 
day  or'  two,  or  she  would  have 
understood  that  what  was  nothing 
to  him  for  himself  might  he  much 
to  him  for  Pauline.  What  a 
horrid  position,  he  thought,  to 
depend  on  the  fancies  of  a  woman 
like  this  I  He  wished  now  that 
he  had  had  strength  to  go  away 
in  the  autumn ;  he  had  known  at 
the  time  that  it  was  weakness  to 
stay. 

*  Well,  then,  you  won't  mind, 
will  you,  if  I  alter  my  plans  again  1 
Now,  you  see,  I  have  immense 
confidence  in  you,'  said  Miss 
Mowhray,  coming  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  and  fixing  her 
clear  eyes  on  Ben's  downcast  face. 

She  certainly  had  a  strange  in- 
fluence  over  this  very  diiferent 
creature,  for  he  was  ohliged  to 
look  up  and  meet  her  eyes  frankly, 
though  he  did  not  exactly  smile. 

^  A  great  deal  too  much,  I  dare- 
say,' said  Ben.  '  But  any  altera- 
tion in  your  plans  is  your  afiair, 
not  mine.  You  can  do  it  without 
consulting  me ;  why  don't  you  V 

*  That  would  be  mean,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  *  I  could  not  do 
that^  and  it  is  nasty  of  you  to 
suggest  it.  After  all,  though,  I 
don't  believe  you  care  the  least 
for  Croome.  You  are  thrown 
away  here,  you  dislike  the  people, 
you  don't  see  any  advantage  in 
being  a  squire.  You  told  me  last 
year  that  you  would  let  or  sell  the 
place  when  it  came  to  you,  and  go 
back  to  Forest  Moor.  Y^'ou  re- 
member saying  all  that]' 

'  I  do,'  said  Ben. 

'And  I  don't  know,  after  all, 
that  you  have  any  special  right  to 
the  property  because  your  name  is 
Dunstan.' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

*  You  knew  what  my  wish  was, 
when  I  determined  to  leave  it  to 
you.  It  was  not  only  you  that  I 
wished  to  benefit  then.' 


Ben  nodded.  She  was  incon- 
sistent, she  was  contradicting  her- 
self, but  he  could  not  tell  h^  so. 
Besides,  what  did  it  matter )  If 
the  old  idea  had  been  driven  out 
by  a  new  one,  there  was  an  end 
to  it ;  but  he  was  curious  to  know 
what  this  new  one  might  be. 

'One  must  speak  plainly  to  a 
thick-headed  person  like  you,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray,  looking  at 
him.  *  I  wanted  you  to  marry 
Pauline.  You  spoiled  your  chance 
in  the  autumn  by  being  in  such  a 
ridiculous,  frantic  hurry ;  but  as 
you  stayed  here  quietly  afterwards, 
I  thought  still  she  might  like  you 
in  time.' 

Here  Ben  smiled  rather  con- 
sciously, but  Miss  Mowbray's 
eyes  were  gone  to  the  window. 

'  I  have  given  it  up  now, 
though,'  she  said.  'It  is  no  use 
trying  to  influence  a  girl  against 
her  will.  I  am  sorry,  but  we 
can't  always  carry  out  our  plans 
i^  this  life,  and  your  characters 
are  so  different  that  I  suppose  I 
have  been  foolish  all  along ;  you 
would  never  have  suited  each 
other.  Have  not  you  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  yourself  f 

Ben  was  silent  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  said,  '  It  is  a  natural  con- 
clusion.' 

'  Yes,  I  thought  so,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray,  in  triumph. 

'Then  what — then,  am  I  to 
understand — '  said  Ben,  with  un- 
usual hesitation  ;  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  form  to  put  his  question, 
and  ended  by  muttering,  '  Of 
course,  though,  it  is  no  business 
of  mine.' 

'  I  dont  want  to  make  any 
•mystery  about  it,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray.  '  I  am  not  afiaid  of 
telling  you ;  I  believe  you  are  too 
generous  to  feel  yourself  ill-used. 
I  have  determined  to  make  Paul- 
ine really  my  child,  and  to  leave 
her  everything  I  can.' 

*1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it/ 
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said  Ben.  He  spoke  in  a  strong 
voice,  and  smiled  as  be  looked 
her  straight  in  the  face ;  this  was 
not  sach  bad  news,  after  all. 
'  She  is  quite  unfit  to  be  poor/ 
he  went  on ; '  anxiety  about  money 
would  spoil  ail  the  pleasure  of 
her  life.' 

'  Besides,  I  want  her  to  mar^ry 
well,'  said  Miss,  Mowbray^  ^and 
when  she  is  known  to  be  my 
heiress,  there  will  be  much  more 
chance  of  that.  In  fact,  there  is 
somebody  now,  who  is  all  one 
can  wish,  I  suppose,  except  in 
the  matter  of  money.  He  is  not 
so  well  off  as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  he  has  held 
back.' 

This  was  startling  news.  Ben*s 
imagination  began  taking  wild 
leaps  among  the  young  men  of 
Somersetshire  ;  but  strangely 
enough  M.  de  Maul^yrier  had 
ceased  to  be  an  alarming  object. 
He  was  safe  out  of  the  way ;  and 
besides,  there  were  limits  even  to 
Miss  Mowbray's  fantastic  mad- 
ness. She  might  have  liked  the 
Frenchman  better  than  she  ex- 
pectedy  but  she  could  never  say 
he  was '  all  one  could  wish.'  Ben's 
thoughts  were  inclined  to  fix  on 
young  Jack  Mairston,  who  had 
long  admired  Pauline,  whose 
father.  Sir  John,  had  a  large 
family  and  great  difficulty  with 
his  tenants;  but  who,  of  course, 
being  a  baronet's  eldest  son,  would 
be  considered  a  good  match,  and 
on  his  side  was  pretty  certain  to 
look  out  for  a  girl  with  money. 

Ben  was  very  thoughtful  and 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
Miss  Mowbray,  who  really  felt 
sorry  for  him,  strolled  back  to  her 
book-shelves  again.  In  his  mind 
he  laughed  at  himself  for  a  fool : 
why  should  he  feel  the  least 
alarmed  at  these  plans,  which 
were  coursing  through  a  silly 
woman's  brain?  He  wished  a 
little  that  Pauline  had  told  her ; 


he  doubted  for  a  moment  whether 
he  should  tell  her  himself,  and 
then  remembered  that  Pauline  had 
asked  him  not  to  do  so. 

No,  he  could  not  give  even  a 
hint  of  the  real  state  of  things ; 
it  would  seem  like  distrust  of 
Pauline ;  it  would  be  binding  her 
too  soon,  committing  her  before 
she  chose  to  be  committed.  But 
when  was  he  to  see  or  speak  to 
Pauline  again  % 

'Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Mow- 
bray and  your  niece  were  gone  out 
together?'  he  said  at  last,  looking 
up.  *  Are  they  walking  or  driv- 
ingr 

'  They  are  gone  to  Gleeve,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  *  George  wanted 
to  see  some  of  his  old  friends 
there.  I  don't  expect  them  back 
tiU  six.' 

*  Tell  me,'  said  Ben,  after 
another  pause,  '  does  she  know 
what  you  intend  %  And  about  this 
marriage,  too — is  it — is  it  her 
wish  r 

'She  knows  nothing  about 
either,'  said  Miss  Mowbray.  'I 
was  determined  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  first.  I  thought  that 
was  only  fair.  I  have  not  even 
told  George,  though  he  and  I 
were  talking  about  her  this  morn- 
ing. He  does  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  made  a  will  at  all.  He 
would  probably  think  that  I  was 
behaving  badly  to  you.' 

'  No  one  need  think  so  if  I 
don't,'  said  Ben.  '  She,  perhaps, 
may  make  a  little  difficulty.' 

'She  is  a  girl;  she  has  no 
right  to  an  opinion,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray  grandly.  *  Who  knows  % 
I  may  not  tell  her  about  that  at 
all.' 

'I  suppose,  at  least,  you  will 
warn  her  before  the  hero  comes  on 
the  scene,'  said  Ben,  with  a  pecu- 
liar smile. 

'These  things  manage  them- 
selves,' said  Miss  Mowbray,  laugh- 
ing; then  in  a  moment  she  be- 
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came  serioas.  ^  Yes,  I  shall  tell 
lier  all  about  it/  she  said,  '  and  I 
shall  tell  her  ^ehat  reason  she  has 
to  be  grateful  to  you.  For  if  you 
had  been  dreadfully  as^onishedi 
or  dreadfully  ill-used^  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  had  the 
heart  to  do  it.  But  you  under- 
stand my  motives,  don't  you  V 

'I  think  I  do.' 

'  My  dear  Ben,  you  are  much 
too  good  for  your  own  interests.' 

'  You  are  mistaken.  I  have  one 
thing  to  ask.' 

'Anything;  I  think  you  de- 
serve anything.' 

*  No,  I  don't.  But  I  hope  you 
will  make  these  new  arrangements 
as  soon  as  possible.  Talk  to  her, 
talk  to  her  father,  have  it  out 
with  everybody.  Don't  let  us  be 
in  suspense  and  mystery  longer 
than  you  can  help ;  there  is  no- 
thing so  tiresome.  Make  all  your 
arrangements,  and  send  for  Mr. 
Johnson  to-morrow.  Good-bye; 
I  can't  stay  now.  I  must  go  and 
see  some  people.' 

*  He  certainly  is  the  oddest 
man  that  ever  lived,'  reflected 
Miss  Mowbray,  when  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  her  very  cheer- 
fully, and  walked  off  at  a  great 
pace  through  the  garden ;  '  and 
the  most  excellent.  If.  Pauline 
had  any  sense  she  would  like  him 
better  than  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  world.  Yet,  when  one  com- 
pares the  two,  one  can't  wonder 
so  very  much.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FAIRY  GIFTS. 

Miss  Mowbray  had  bargained 
with  her  nephew  that  she  was 
herself  to  speak  to  Pauline  on 
this  subject.  He  might  come  in 
afterwards,  she  said,  and  tell  her, 
if  he  chose,  what  Gerard  had  told 
him.    Mr.  Mowbray  was  obliged 


to  submit,  though  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied. 

'  You  don't  think  I  had  better 
write  to  him  first,'  he  said.  '  Sup- 
pose his  mother  was  to  turn 
restivci  and  refuse  to  hear  of  iti' 

'  She  is  not  likely  to  be  such 
an  idiot,'  said  Miss  Mowbray. 
'  No ;  you  must  certainly  have 
Pauline's  leave  to  write  to  him. 
It  would  be  too  hard  on  the  poor 
man  to  send  for  him,  and  then 
perhaps  have  him  rejected  after 
all.  He  made  his  offer  to  you,  I 
understand.  You  can't  take  upon 
yourself  to  ask  him  to  come  here, 
without  some  idea  that  he  will  be 
welcome.' 

'  Perhaps  I  have  that  idea.' 

'Don't  be  too  sure;  girls  are 
curious  things/  said  Aunt  Lucia, 
Shrugging  her  shoulders.  'No;  we 
will  tell  the  child  all  about  it,  and 
see  what  she  says.' 

Mr.  Mowbray's  heart  perhaps 
misgave  him  a  little,  now  that 
his  wildest  hopes  were  going  to 
be  realised.  In  the  evening,  after 
his  return  from  Cleeve,  his  aunt 
had  told  him  that  her  mind  was 
made  up ;  Pauline  should  have 
Croome,  and  her  whole  fortune, 
except  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  mean  while,  if 
Pauline  married,  she  would  allow 
her  a  thousand  a  year. 

'  She  won't  want  it,  you  know, 
as  long  as  she  is  single,  and  lives 
with  me,'  said  Aunt  Lucia.  '  Pear 
me,  I  wish  there  was  not  a  tire- 
some man  waiting  for  her.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  effect  on  all 
the  young  men  of  this  county, 
and  their  mothers.  The  Marstons 
— they  would  really  be  an  amus- 
ing study,  Geotge ;  you  might  put 
them  into  a  book.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  did  not  enter 
much  into  these  jokes ;  Aunt 
Lucia's  talk,  the  easy  careless  way 
in  which  she  scattered  her  thou- 
sands, gave  him  quite  a  feeling  of 
insecurity.    Who  was  to  assure 
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one  that  she  would  not  change 
her  mind  again,  and  make  a  dozen 
new  wiUj  tdtei  this  one?  He  was 
not  often  troubled  with  doubts 
and  anxieties;  but  now  he  felt 
grave  and  ill  at  ease. 

'I  hope  you  are  not  disap- 
pointing, any  one — altering  any 
better  arrangement  V  he  ventured 
to  ask. 

'  The  thing  is  my  own>  as  you 
have  often  told  me/  replied  Aunt 
Lucia.  '  Ko ;  the  arrangement  I 
am  altering  is  a  stupid  unsatisfac- 
tory one,  and  nobody  is  disap- 
pointed.' 

After  this  assurance  Mr.  Mow- 
bray .felt  happier ;  but  he  was 
still  nervous,  and  began  to  won- 
der whether  he  had  done  right  in 
speaking  to  her  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  nature  to  be  more 
buoyant^  more  courageous  in  fail- 
ure than  in  success. 

Pauline  lay  awake  nearly  all 
that  night,  in  anything  but  a 
happy  state  of  mind.  She  now 
almost  wished  that  she  had  allow- 
ed Ben  to  tell  Aunt  Lucia ;  for 
the  task  seemed  every  hour  to 
become  more  difficult.  Not  that 
she  at  all  doubted  Aunt  Lucia's 
reception  of  the  news;  but  she 
thought  it  would  be  easier  when 
her  father  was  gone  back,  and  he 
talked  of  staying  at  Croome  till 
Monday.  This  was  Friday  night ; 
that  wcdk  with  Ben  had  happened 
on  jVednesday.  He  would  think 
her  very  cruel  and  inconsiderate 
if  she  kept  him  away  much  longer. 
She  had  heard  from  Bay,  Aunt 
Lucia's  maid,  that  he  had  been  at 
the  Court  that  afternoon.  She 
was  a  little  angry  with  him  for 
this,  till  Bay  added  that  her  mis- 
tress had  sent  him  a  note ;  and 
then  Pauline  supposed  that  it  was 
on  some  parish  business,  and  be- 
gan to  ^feel  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellow,  who  had  evidently  obeyed 
her  and  kept  silence. 

Many  arguments,    many   tor- 


menting doubts  and  fears,  were 
Pauline's  company  through  that 
night;  but  at  last  she  succeeded 
))retty  well  in  conquering  them, 
assuring  herself  again  and'  again 
of  Ben's  goodness  and  her  own 
wisdom,  and  resolving  to  be  open 
and  brave  and  honourable,  and  to 
tell  Aunt  Lucia  in  the  morning. 
Then  she  slept  long,  and  came 
down  late  to  breakfast  rather  pale 
and  grave,  with  this  burden  of 
confession  on  her  mind.  She 
could  not  eat  anything,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  sinking  at 
heart,  which  warned  her  that  she 
did  not  care  enough  for  Ben ;  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind,  she 
told  herself,  and  was  not  going  to 
change  it  any  more. 

After  breakfast  she  went  out 
into  the  garden — all  sweet  sunny 
freshness  in  the  May  morning; 
and  presently,  as  she  expected, 
she  saw  Aunt  Lucia  coming  to 
her  there.  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
gone  into  the  study,  and  was 
buried  among  books. 

'  What  makes  you  so  pale,  my 
child  Y  said  Aunt  Lucia. 

'  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  sleep 
very  well,'  Pauline  answered. 

Her  aunt  took  her  arm,  and 
they  strolled  along  without  saying 
much  niore  till  they  came  to  the 
warm  sheltered  seat  by  the  pool 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  The 
fountain  was  playing  gently,  and 
many  birds  were  singing;  now 
and  then  a  nightingale  in  the 
midst  of  the  lilac-bushes  broke  in 
with  his  deep  music  suddenly. 

'  Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few 
minutes,'  said  Aunt  Lucia. 

•  Now  or  never!'  thought  Paul- 
ine; and  how  little  she  guessed 
which  it  was  to  be  I 

She  waited  a  moment  before 
she  could  speak,  for  her  heart 
seemed  to  be  beating  violently  in 
her  throat.  At  last  she  began  in 
a  low  quiet  voice, 

*  Aunt  Lucia,  do  you  know — * 
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'Don't  interrapt  me;  I  was 
going  to  tell  yon  something,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray ;  and  Pauline 
thought,  with  something  like  re- 
lief, that  she  must  wait  a  little 
longer. 

'  I  want  to  have  a  business 
talk  with  you,  my  dear  child,' 
said  Aunt  Lucia,  laying  her  thin 
delicate  hand  on  Pauline's.  '  It 
won't  be  the  first,  will  it)  Do 
you  really  sometimes  feel  as  if 
you  were  my  child,  Pauline? 
Have  I  been  kind  enough  to 
you? 

*  Nobody  in  the  world  could 
have  b^n  kinder.' 

*  0  yes,  they  could.  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  I  have  been  rather 
barbarous ;  for  I  talk  to  you  as  if 
you  were  my  own  child,  and  yet 
I  have  not  behaved  altogether  as 
if  you  were.  Love  ought  to  be 
shown  by  actions,  don't  you  think 
so?  I  haven't  given  you  any 
real  reason  to  know  that  I  love 
you.' 

*  I  should  know  it  without  any 
reasons,'  said  Pauline  softly.  '  You 
make  me  quite  happy ;  what  more 
could  you  have  done  V 

*Ah,  well,  I'm  glad  of  that. 
But  if  I  was  really  your  mother, 
I  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
making  you  happy  now.  I  should 
look  to  the  future — that  is  what 
good  prudent  parents  do;  I  should 
try  to  make  sure  of  your  happi- 
ness after  I  am  dead.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
that  time,'  said  Pauline.  *But 
you  need  not  be  anxious,  dear,  for 
I  was  going  to  tell  you — ' 

'  Hush  I  let  me  go  on ;  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  say,'  said  Aunt 
Lucia ;  and  then,  in  the  gravest, 
simplest,  most  matter-of-fact  words, 
she  proceeded  to  tell  Pauline  that 
she  was  going  to  alter  her  will, 
and,  in  fact,  to  make  her  and  Ben 
Dunstan  change  places  in  it. 

The  girl  turned  red  and  pale  as 
her  aunt  talked ;  she  sat  with  her 


hands  clasped,  staring  with  wide 
blue  eyes  at  Miss  Mowbray.  At 
first  this  extraordinary  news  seem- 
ed to  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
life  for  her;  then  she  perceived 
that  it  made  no  difference.  Kshe 
was  to  marry  Ben,  what  did  it 
matter  whether  Croome  belcmged 
to  her  or  to  him  ?  Of  course,  her  in- 
stinct told  her,  she  was  really  bound 
to  marry  him  now ;  otherwise  she 
would  be  doing  him  a  deep  in- 
jury. It  would  be  treason  to  draw 
back  now ;  it  was  impossible.  So 
the  first  wonderful  sensation  of 
freedom  and  power,  which  flashed 
over  her  when  she  began  to  under- 
stand Aunt  Lucia's  meaning,  died 
away  at  once>  and  she  knew  that 
all  this  gold  was  thrown  upon  her 
in  the  form  of  chains — ^not  an  un- 
usual form,  after  alL 

If  Miss  Mowbray  thought  of 
anything  but  her  own  plans,  per- 
haps  8te  was  faintly  surprised 
that  her  niece  did  not  exclaim  at 
the  injustice  to  Ben ;  but  then 
the  girl  was  bewildered,  and 
seemed  hardly  at  first  to  realise 
what  she  meant.  After  a  moment 
Pauline  laid  her  head  against  her 
aunt's  shoulder,  and  cried  a  little ; 
this  was  a  sort  of  climax  of  the 
excitements  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty,  for  Miss 
Mowbray  was  always  dreadfully 
distressed  by  tears,  and  now 
thought  of  nothing  but  caressing 
and  comforting  her.  Her  qidck 
imagination  also  pounced  upon 
the  cause  of  Pauline's  grief;  of 
course  the  child  was  thinking  of 
Gerard,  thinking,  poor  ignorant 
darling,  how  all  obstacles  would 
now  have  been  removed,  if  he  had 
only  cared  enough  for  her !  Miss 
Mowbray  was  so  sure  of  this,  and 
so  heartily  sympathetic,  that  she 
took  those  silent  tears,  the  lean- 
ing of  that  fair  young  downcast 
head,  in  place  of  all  the  excla- 
mations,  thanks,  remonstrances, 
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which  she  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

'  Now,  dear,  I  have  something 
else  to  tell  you,'  she  said,  after  a 
few  minutes,  when  Pauline's  sobs 
had  ceased,  and  she  had  moved 
away  a  little. 

After  one  half  look  into  Aunt 
Lucia's  tender  smiling  face,  her 
eyes  had  wandered  away  to  the 
flowers  and  the  birds;  but  she 
seemed  hardly  yet  able  to  speak 
or  to  understand. 

*  If  you  cry  at  this  news,'  said 
her  aunt,  <  I  shall  think  you  an 
ungrateful  puss  indeed.' 

*  I  am  not  ungrateful,'  mur- 
mured Pauline.  *I  don't  know 
what  made  me  cry.  I  must  tell 
you,  dear  Aunt  Lucia — I  shall 
feel  happier  when  1  have  told 
you — ' 

*  Come,  I  am  not  so  very  stupid,' 
said  her  aunt,  with  an  impatient 
laugh.  ^Your  thoughts  are  not 
so  deeply  hidden  that  you  need 
put  them  into  words.  I  know  all 
about  it  j  you  need  not  tell  me.' 

*Do  youl*  said  Pauline,  be- 
wildered. 

*  You  are  a  goose  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  were  bom  so,'  said 
Aunt  Lucia.  *  I  must  tell  you 
that  his  coming  here  that  day 
was  a  very  good  thing.  If  I  had 
not  seen  him  I  should  never, 
never  have  consented.  But  though 
I  was  rude  and  horrid  to  him,  as 
I  told  you,  I  liked  him  very  much 
all  the  time.  I  was  angry  because 
I  did  not  understand  him.  If  I 
had  known  his  feelings,  I  should 
have  sympathised — as  I  do  now, 
my  dear  child.' 

*-Whab  do  you  meani  I  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  what  you 
mean,'  said  Pauline,  flushing  scar- 
let ;  all  her  wits  had  come  back 
to  her  now. 

^  You  are  angry  with  him,  are 
you  1  Well,  I  am  not  surprised, 
as  you  have  only  seen  the  surface 
of  things.     I  did  not  mean  tc 


joke  about  it,  though,  Paidine,' 
she  said,  with  great  sweetness. 
*  J  am  not  tiyihg  to  tease  you,  my 
child.  'Monsieur  de  Maul^vrier 
has  told  your  father  of  his  love 
for  you;  and,  if  you  like  him, 
there  is  no  obstacle  now,  that  I 
know  ofl  To  see  you  happy  will 
be — my  greatest  happiness.' 

Poor  Pauline !  The  first  news 
had  been  nothing  to  this,  which 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her  with  a 
dull,  stunning,  crushing  pain. 
No,  she  did  not  feel  the  least  in- 
clined to  cry;  but  she  did  not 
know  where  to  look,  or  what  to 
say,  and  she  leaned  forward,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands  with  a 
slight  moan.  , 

Then  she  heard  Aunt  Lucia 
saying  in  quick  alarmed  tones, 

*  I  have  told  her  too  suddenly. 
Come  here,  George.  She  must 
have  some  wine  or  something.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  ill.' 

Pauline  was  aware  of  her  fa- 
ther's shadow,  as  he  came  and 
stood  before  heron  the  walk,  and 
she  knew  too  that  Aunt  Lucia  got 
up  and  hurried  away.  After  a 
minute  he  touched  her  shoulder^ 
and  said  gently, 

*  Come  and  take  a  little  walk 
with  me,  Polly.' 

She  obeyed  him  at  once ;  he 
gave  her  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
slowly  and  silently  towards  the 
farther  end  of  the  garden. 

'  Tell  me  more,  papa,'  she  said 
at  last.  'Tell  me  what  he  said 
to  you.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  looked  down  at 
her  with  a  pleased  aflectionate 
smile ;  he  perceived  that  she,  at 
any  rate,  would  not  blame  him 
for  taking  up  Gerard's  cause,  and 
he  thought  Aunt  Lucia  need  not 
be  alarmed ;  the  shock  of  such  a 
*  surprise  as  this  was  not  likely  to 
hurt  her.  He  began  at  once, 
half  gravely,  half  playfully,  to  tell 
her  about  Gerard. 

When,   after  a  few    minutes, 
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Pauline's  thoughts  flew  back  with 
pain  to  Ben  Dunstan,  she  per- 
ceived that  it  was  now  too  late  to 
say  anything  about  himv  to  her 
father.  After  listening  with  in- 
tense forgetful  joy  to  what  ho 
was  telling  her,  how  could  she, 
for  very  shame,  confess  that  she 
had  almost  engaged  herself  to 
another  man  9  Almost ;  she  hardly 
knew  now,  in  this  struggling  con- 
fusion of  thoughts,  how  far  she 
was  really  bound  to  Ben.  She  was 
ready  to  make  excuses  for  herself ; 
that  was  never  very  difficult  to 
Pauline ;  but  she  knew  that  her 
father  would  not  understand  them. 
Loving  and  indulgent  as  he  might 
be,  he  was  a  man,  and  he  would 
think  that  she  had  behaved  weakly 
and  dishonourably ;  he  would  be 
shocked  and  disappointed.  She 
had  tried  in  vain  that  morning  to 
tell  Aunt  Lucia,  and  now,  among 
these  new  discoveries,  she  could 
not  even  try  to  tell  him.  It  was 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  call  her- 
self a  few  hard  names — false, 
cowardly,  mercenary ;  yet  how 
could  she  have  guessed  that  after 
so  many  months  this  wonderful 
thing  would  come,  that  the  part- 
ing at  Maul^vrier  was  not  iinal 
after  all?  Ah,  if  only  she  had 
had  more  patience,  how  happy 
she  might  have  been  now  ! 

*  So  now  the  only  thing  we 
want  is  his  mother's  consent,'  Mr. 
Mowbray  talked  cheerfully  on. 
'  I  don't  think  she  will  make 
much  difficulty.  I  daresay  she 
has  reconciled  herself  to  the 
idea  of  his  not  marrying ;  though 
no  doubt  her  ambition  was  dis- 
appointed, she  was  sure  to  like 
him  staying  at  home  with  her. 
He  will  have  to  live  in  England 
part  of  the  year,  you  know,  Polly. 
Aunt  Lucia  quite  expects  that — 
and  we  owe  everything  to  her.' 

*  But  I  was  going  to  say,  papa, 
that  can't  be,'  began  Pauline 
eagerly.    *  Aunt  Lucia  is  too  kind ; 


but  she  must  not  leave  it  all  to 
me.  I  can't  have  it,  really.  O, 
I  should  be  so  much  happier 
without  it — if  she  would  only 
believe  that.     Will  you  tell  her  T 

*  I  can't,  Polly,  because  I  don't 
agree  with  you,'  said  her  father. 
^  It  sounds  disagreeable,  but  what 
I  say  is  literally  true — without 
Aunt  Lucia's  kindness  this  could 
not  have  happened  at  aU.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  make  the 
Marquise  consent — your  dot,  my 
dear — Gerard  will  be  a  rich  man 
after  all,  the  richest  of  his  family. 
Yes,  you  have  a  horrid  mercenary 
father,  haven't  you  ?  But  there's 
no  disputing  facts — money  one 
must  have  in  this  world.  If  you 
had  been  as  penniless  as  Gerard, 
I  should  have  left  him  in  his 
hopelessness,  and  as  it  was,  I  took 
care  to  be  prudent;  I  wouldn't 
encourage  him  much,  till  I  had 
some  notion  what  Aunt  Lucia 
meant  to  do  for  you.' 

*  But  it  is  unfair — why  should 
she  ? — no,  I  can't  have  it,'  said 
Pauline. 

<It  is  not  unfair;  it  is  only 
what  your  mother  and  I  have  ex- 
pected ever  since  she  took  posses- 
sion of  you.  Somebody  must 
have  it;  why  not  you?  Ben 
Dunstan  was  the  only  person  who 
might  have  thought  he  had  a 
claim  ;  but  he  has  enough  for  him- 
self already,  and  besides,  I  have 
no  doubt  she  will  leave  him  some- 
thing. So  don't  trouble  yourself, 
Polly,  about  other  people's  busi- 
ness. Be  thankful  for  your  bless- 
ings, and  tell  me— shall  I  write 
to  Gerard  to-day  V 

Pauline  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
Without  betraying  herself  too  far, 
how  could  she  explain  to  her  fa- 
ther what  Aunt  Lucia  was  doing ) 
Perhaps  it  was  not  her  business, 
after  all ;  perhaps  she  had  no  right 
to  tell  him  the  contents  of  Aunt 
Lucia's  last  will,  which  had  been 
told  her  as  a  secret  in  the  autumn. 
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Yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
other  entanglement,  Pauline  would 
probably  have  told  her  father  that 
her  good  fortane  meant  the  oppo- 
site for  Ben. 

'  Make  inquiries,  papa,'  she 
said,  looking  at  him  with  anxious 
eyes.  '  Don't  let  Aunt  Lucia  do 
anything  unjust,  if  you  can  help 
it.  I  don't  want  it — it's  all  very 
difficult,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  say.' 

'  Aunt  Lucia  is  not  likely  to  do 
anything  unjust,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. *  Her  whims  are  always 
generous,  and  this  is  rather  a 
sensible  one.  Take  my  advice, 
put  money  matters  out  of  your 
head,  and  tell  me  if  I  may  write 
to  Gerard  to-day.' 

*No,  not  to-day,'  said  Pauline, 
after  another  pause.  Her  father 
looked  at  her  in  some  astonish- 
ment; her  eyes  fell,  she  was  flush- 
ed and  confused,  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain herself 

'You  must  give  me  time  to 
think,'  she  said.  '  I  don't  under- 
stand anything  yet.' 

*  It  is  a  very  simple  case ;  what 
do  you  want  to  think  about  V  said 
Mr.  Mowbray. 

*  Wait  till  to-morrow,  I  will  tell 
you  then,'  said  Pauline. 

She  left  him  and  went  away  to 
the  house.  Neax  the  door  she 
met  Aunt  Lucia,  who  held  out  her 
hand,  saying,  '  Well,  how  are  you 
nowf 

Pauline  took  het  hand  and 
kissed  it,  but  did  not  look  or 
speak,  and  hurried  on  into  the 
house  without  stopping  more  than 
a  moment. 

'French  fashions  already,'  laugh- 
ed Miss  Mowbray  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  away  towards  the 
garden. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

'  IN  SLEEP,  A  KING  ;  BUT  WAKING, 
NO  SUCH  MATTER.' 

Mr.  Dunstan  was  generally  at 
home  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  writing  his 
sermon;  but  to-day,  being  impa- 
tient, restless,  and  almost  angry 
with  the  person  he  loved  best  in 
the  world,  he  wisely  felt  that  his 
mind  was  not  fit  for  sermons,  and 
went  out  instead  to  dig  in  the 
garden.  This  was  an  unusual  oc- 
cupation for  him ;  but  something 
violent  seemed  necessary.  An- 
other long  day  was  nearly  gone, 
he  had  not  seen  Paidine  or  re- 
ceived any  message  from  her. 
Surely  she  must  have  told  her 
aunt  by  this  time,  and  her  father 
too.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mowbray  was 
putting  a  spoke  in  the  wheel ;  he 
might  think  that  if  his  daughter 
was  to  be  an  heiress,  she  might 
marry  some  greater  man  than  the 
Eector  of  Groome.  That  some- 
body, that  horrid  somebody  Miss 
Mowbray  had  hinted  at — Mr. 
Mowbray  might  very  likely  be  in- 
clined to  favour  him.  But  then 
Pauline ! 

'  What  a  brute  I  am  1'  said  Ben 
to  himself;  and  he  pulled  off  his 
coat,  threw  it  on  the  grass,  and 
went  on  digging  with  great  fury 
for  several  minutes.  The  earth 
lay  in  brown  furrows,  sending  up 
a  fresh  living  smell  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

Ben's  arms  began  to  ache  very 
soon,  and  he  stopped  to  rest  for  a 
moment,  sticking  his  spade  into 
the  ground.  Then  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  step,  of  a  presence,  and 
looking  round  he  saw  Pauline 
standing  on  the  lawn.  He  was 
in  his  coat  in  a  moment,  and  went 
forward  with  a  flushed  face  to 
welcome  her;  the  joy  of  seeing 
her  banished  all  feelings  of  doubt 
and  fear,  leaving  only  remorse  for 
them. 
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She  was  very  pale;  she  was 
tired  with  her  walk  in  the  sun ; 
and  if  her  manner  was  rather 
grave  and  cold  and  strange,  that 
of  conrse  was  because  Miss  Mow- 
bray had  been  telling  her  of  the 
ridiculous  change  of  plans,  and 
she  thought,  dear  generous  girl, 
that  it  might  vex  him.  As  if  it 
mattered  a  straw !  That,  no 
doubt,  was  why  she  had  come  to 
him,  instead  of  sending  for  him. 

Ben  restrained  himself  nobly, 
and  only  showed  his  joy  in  his 
eyes;  he  rushed  into  the  house 
and  brought  out  a  chair  into  the 
quiet  sheltered  comer  of  the  gar- 
den where  he  had  been  digging 
his  new  rose-bed.  Pauline,  who 
was  really  very  tired,  was  glad  to 
sit  down,  and  Ben  threw  himself 
on  the  grass  near  her. 

*I  didn't  expect  any  visitors,' 
he  said,  glancing  at  his  hands, 
and  then  at  her.  '  You  have 
caught  me  in  the  rough,  you  see.' 

*Are  you  fond  of  gardening  f 
said  Pauline  dreamily. 

*  No,  I  hate  it,'  said  Ben.  '  But 
I  wanted  something  hard,  and 
digging  takes  it  out  of  you  as 
much  as  anything,  if  you  put  your 
strength  into  it.  You  have  kept 
me  waiting  a  long  time,'  he  added 
after  a  moment. 

*  Have  II'  said  Pauline. 

*  You  know  you  have.  How- 
ever, now  you  are  here,  I  mustn't 
say  a  word  of  reproach.  I  know 
why  you  have  come,'  he  said, 
'  and  why  you  look  so  troubled. 
Don't  look  troubled ;  smile.' 

His  own  smile,  of  trust,  con- 
tent, and  a  love  deeper  than  Paul- 
ine could  ever  know,  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  which  made  one  quite 
forget  his  rough  exterior,  touched 
her  to  the  heart.  She  put  up  her 
hand  to  her  eyes,  and  said,  '  I 
can't,'  with  almost  a  sob  of  pain. 

*My  dear,"  what  is  it?'  said 
Ben.  He  got  up,  and  came  and 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  back 


of  her  chair,  looking  down  at  her ; 
but  she  kept  her  head  bent,  and 
turned  away  ^m  him. 

*  There's  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  dismal  about  it,'  said 
Ben.  *  I  trust  you  and  you  trust 
me ;  but  I  suppose  they  have  been 
telling  you  that  it  won't  do — is 
that  it?' 

*No;  they  don't  know,'  said 
Pauline,  finding  that  she  must 
give  some  answer. 

Ben  was  puzzled,  and  began  to 
frown ;  but  his  voice  and  manner 
were  still  quite  tender  and  gentle; 

*Are  you  vexed  because  your 
aunt  means  to  alter  her  will  V  he 
said.  '  I  don't  care  the  least ;  I 
told  her  so  :  she  sent  for  me  yes- 
terday and  told  me  all  abouj;  it. 
It  seems  rather  foolish,  perhaps ; 
but  I  could  not  explain  to  her, 
you  see,  how  unnecessary  it  is, 
because  I  had  promised  you.  It 
was  rather  a  pity  not  to  tell  her 
at  once.  And  do  you  mean  that 
you  have  not  told  her  yet  ?  Shall 
we  go  down  together  now — when 
you  have  rested^' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Pauline.  *  Please 
go  away — go  a  little  farther  oflF, 
because  there  is  something  I  must 
tell  you.' 

Ben  immediately  obeyed,  and 
went  back  to  his  former  place  on 
the  grass.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  read  in  her  face,  however  long 
and  earnestly  he  might  gaze ;  she 
was  looking  down,  flushed  and 
agitated,  wondering  how  she  could 
tell  him — how  this  painful  inter- 
view was  to  end.  She  had  come, 
feeling  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
she  could  dor— that  there  was  no 
way  of  making  amends  to  Ben; 
and  as  she  came  she  had  composed 
a  long  explaining  speech  to  tell 
him  that  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  that  she  had  behaved  to 
him  very  badly,  but  that  indeed 
Aunt  Lucia's  change  of  purpose 
was  no  fault  of  hers.  And  then, 
she  thought,  all  must  depend  on 
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Ben's  generosity.  If  lie  was  dread- 
fallj  hurt  and  injured ,  she  must 
give  np  the  bright  future  that  lay 
before  her  now ;  must  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  Aunt  Lucia's  heiress 
— if  that  was  possible — and  must 
make  her  father  tell  Gerard  to 
forget  her  really,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  done  in  all  these  months 
past.  Kot  that  she-  would  marry 
Ben ;  no,  never ;  and  he  must  at 
any  rate  be  made  to  understand 
this.  All  these  sad  thoughts  had 
made  Pauline  feel  quite  heroic  as 
she  climbed  the  hill  to  the  Kec- 
tory ;  she  felt  like  a  martyr ;  she 
was  sacrificing  herself.  To  what  1 
To  her  faithfulness  to  Gerard,  who 
after  all  had  been  faithful  to  her. 

But,  of  course,  when  she  was 
fiice  to  face  with  Ben  all  her  fine 
words  and  explanations  fled ;  she 
was  so  sorry  for  him,  and  also  for 
herself,  who  had  such  horrid  pain- 
ful things  to  go  through,  that  she 
could  hardly  speak  reasonably; 
and  the  thought  flashed  across 
her,  with  wonder  and  regret,  that 
she  might  have  trusted  her  father 
with  everything,  and  begged  him 
to  make  Ben  understand.  He 
might  have  been  surprised  and 
angry  at  first  j  but  he  would  have 
helped  her  out  of  the  scrape,  she 
thought,  for  in  his  mind  her  life 
and  Gerard's  were  quite  bound  up 
together. 

However,  here  she  was,  sitting 
in  Ben's  garden,  with  his  grave 
flEUie,  his  anxious  eyes  watching 
her,  and  his  earnest  voice  saying 
that  he  trusted  her.  There  was 
no  escape ;  somehow,  without 
looking  at  him,  she  must  tell 
him  that  she  did  not  deserve  to 
be  trusted.  She  was  afraid,  be- 
ginning to  realise  what  his  dis- 
appointment would  be,  and  how 
the  love  of  such  a  strong  nature 
might  be  turned  into  something 
worse  than  anger ;  but  then  after 
all  she  remembered  that  he  was 
a  good   man,  and  this   thought 


gave  her  more  courage.  After  a 
silence,  during  which  Ben  watched 
her  as  if  flEMScinated,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  thought  or  feared, 
she  began  to  speak  suddenly. 

*  I  forget  what- 1  said  on  Wed'- 
nesday.  I  did  not  promise,  did  I V 

A  curious  flash  came  into  Ben's 
eyes,  and  he  turned  a  little  pale. 

'You  let  me  understand  that 
you  meant  it,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  *  You  did  not  actually 
promise  in  words.  You  said  I 
was  not  to  hurry  you ;  but  you 
talked  of  telling  your  aunt.  I 
took  it  as  a  promise.  Do  you  if^^ 
mean  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind  V  he  went  on',  in  a  louder 
harsher  tone.  *  You  like  the  plans 
they  have  made  for  you  better, 
no  doubt.  Of  course  you  can  do 
as  you  please  now,  but — ^you  are 
behaving — ^yon  are  fetlse  and  cruel 
to  mel' 

'  Don't  frighten  me,'  said  Paul- 
ine, in  a  whisper.  . 

*  I  give  you  back  your  promise. 
I  was  a  fool  ever  to  ask  you  again,' 
said  Ben. 

He  sprang  up,  and  walked  away 
from  her  to  the  far  end  of  the 
lawn,  where  it  opened  on  a  wide 
distant  view,  his  church  spire  in 
the  foreground,  peacefully  point- 
ing up  among  fir-trees. 

Pauline  sat  still ;  she  could  not 
defend  herself,  and  she  knew  he 
was  right  to  be  angry ;  but  she 
began  to  think  in  a  dismal  deso- 
late way  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  her  and  Gerard,  and  that 
everything  must  be  as  it  was  be-  C> 
fore;  for  how  could  she  injure 
this  man  still  further  by  taking 
his  inheritance  1 

It  seemed  a  long  time — perhaps 
it  was  five  minutes — ^before  Ben 
came  back  to  her.  He  had  con- 
quered himself  sufficiently  to  speak 
without  passion. 

'Tell  me  the  meaning  of  all 
this/  he  said.  *  I  want  to  know 
the  truth ;    but  if  you  say  it  a 
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thousand  times  I  shall  not  believe 
that  money  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  You  are  not  throwing 
me  off  because  your  aunt  has  told 
you.  You  have  some  better 
reason  than  that.' 

Pauline  dared  not  yet  look  at 
hun,  but  she  felt  almost  grateful ; 
it  was  easier  ta  speak  now. 

*  I  will  tell  you  the  truth/  she 
said.     '  I  am  very  sorry — ' 

'I  asked  for  the  truth/  said 
Ben,  in  a  tone  that  brought  a 
deeper  flush  of  colour  to  her  face. 

She  would  have  liked  to  walk 
away  without  another  word ;  but 
she  had  brought  this  thing  on  her- 
self, and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  with  it.  His  scorn,  per- 
haps, made  it  easier,  for  it  roused 
a  little  defiant  spirit.  He  need  not 
be  rude  and  odious,  she  thought ; 
and  certainly  she  need  not  trouble 
herself  to  express  any  more  re- 
gret, which  after  all  was  real. 

'When  Aunt  Lucia  first  told 
nfe  about  altering  her  will — I  shall 
now  beg  and  entreat  her  not  to  do 
it* — she  said  coldly,  *I  thought 
as  you  did,  of  course  it  does  not 
matter;  and  I  was  beginning  at 
once  to  tell  her  about  you.  I 
began  three  times,  and  ^he  would 
not  listen ;  she  had  so  much  to 
say.  Yes,  you  are  right,  I  did 
mean  it  on  Wednesday.  I  have 
felt  lonely  and  unhappy  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  thought  you  would  be 
good  to  me.  But  when  I  got  home 
that  day  I  was  not  happy,  and  I 
knew  it  was  not  all  right,  for  my 
feeling  was  only  selfishness  after 
aU.* 

'Of  course/  said  Ben,  as  she 

paused  for  a  moment,  '  I  knew 

vour  feeling  was  not  like  mine — 

now  could  it  be  ?     But  you  might 

have  trusted  me;  I  would  have 

been  good  to  you ;  I  believe  you 

would  have  been  ha^py  in  time. 

You  know  all  that,  though,  and 

you  have  some  better  reason  stilL' 

*Yes;  some  new8*that  my  fa- 
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ther  brought,'  she  answered.  She 
was  getting  braver  every  mo- 
ment now.  '  He  said  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Maul^vrier  wished  to 
come,  wished  to  know  if  I — in 
fact,  if  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
him,  and  I  could  not  say  I  would 
not' 

To  this  Ben  made  no  answer 
at  first  but  a  slight  exclamation. 
Presently  he  said, 

'  Thank  you.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Your  aunt  gave  some  hints  the 
other  day  which  I  really  did  not 
understand.  Well,  that  is  all,  I 
suppose.  It  was  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  tell  me ;  and  now  I'm 
sure  it  will  bore  you  to  stay  here 
any  longer.  Indeed,  the  only 
kindness  you  can  do  me  is  to  go 
away,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
again.' 

Pauline  was  standing  up  now, 
quite  calm  and  able  to  look  at 
him ;  the  worst  was  over. 

'  But  I  have  one  more  thing  to 
say,'  she  said.  '  I  don't  ask  you 
to  forgive  me ;  I  suppose  you 
never  will,  and  I  can't  expect  it. 
But  I  must  tell  you  that,  what- 
ever tbe  consequences  may  be  to 
me,  I  will  not  have  Croome ;  I 
will  not  have  it  all  taken  away 
from  you  and  left  to  me.  Bather 
than  behave  so  meanly,  so  hor- 
ribly, I  will  give  up  aU  the  hap- 
piness. I  mean  I  will  have  no- 
thing that  depends  on  my  having 
Croome.     Do  you  tcnderstand? 

'  Yes,  I  understand/  said  Ben. 

He  had  suddenly  become  gen- 
tle, and  his  hard  contemptuous 
manner  had  departed.  It  was 
strange  to  Pauline,  even  at  that 
moment,  'lib  feel  the  depth  and 
strength  of  her  influence  over 
him. 

*  1  do  understand,'  he  said  ; 
'but  you  are  quite  mistaken  if 
you  think  that  sort  of  thing  is  a 
comfort  to  me.  You  might  have 
a  little  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  you  were  acting  generously, 
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and  giving  up  all  you  cared  for 
in  life  because  I  was  a  disap- 
pointed fool.  But  do  you  think 
I  want  you  to  be  miserable  9  do 
you  think  I  want  Croome?  I 
hate  the  place.  I  really  shall  go 
away  this  time,'  he  said,  with  a 
faint  smile,  '  and  never  trouble  it 
again.  There,  you  couldn't  help 
it,  after  all.  Don't  apologise  ; 
don't  try  and  mend  what's  far 
beyond  your  mending.  Go  away 
now ;  that's  all  you  can  do ;  for- 
get all  this  nonsense  and  be 
happy.' 

There  were  tears  in  Pauline's 
eyes  as  she  stood  and  looked  at 
him. 

'I  won't  have  it;  I  can't,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

*  My  dear,  you  will  do  as  your 
aunt  and  Mr.  Johnson  choose,' 
said  Ben. 

He  walked  off  towards  the 
house,  as  if  he  meant  to  leave  her 
there;  but,  after  a  few  steps,  he 
came  back  again. 

*  That  fellow,*  he  said,  '  forgive 
me,  but  it  was  him  all  along,  I 
suppose.  Well,  I've  suspected  it. 
But  your  father  does  not  know 
half  enough  of  him ;  he  can't  tell 
whether  he  is  to  be  trusted.' 

*  Yes,  he  can,'  said  Pauline,  very 
low. 

They  walked  silently  together 
across  the  grass,  and  to  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  path  through  the 
fields.  There  she  shyly  held  out 
her  hand,  but  BeA  took  no  notice 
of  it ;  he  walked  on  beside  her, 
down  to  the  lane,  across  the  bridge 
where  they  had  talked  on  Wednes- 
day, to  the  willow-shaded  path 
that  led  along  by  the  river.  All 
this  time  neither  of  them  had 
spoken  one  word.  There  at  the 
gate  he  took  her  hand  and  grasped 
it,  and  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment steadily,  almost  smiling. 

*  Good-  bye,'  he  said.  *  God  bless 
you.  I  hope  I  may  never  see  you 
again.' 

VOL.  ZLIV.  NO.  CCLXIII. 


Pauline's  lips  moved,  but  she 
made  him  no  answer.  Just  like 
the  other  day,  he  let  her  turn 
away  under  the  willows,  and 
walked  off  himself  along  the  lane, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  cheerfully. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

IN  THE  FAUBOU&G. 

After  that  day,  nobody  had 
any  time  or  thoughts  to  bestow 
on  Ben.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  went  through  his  church 
services  on  Sunday,  and  preached 
two  sermons  as  usual ;  but  Pau^ 
ine,  afcer  a  sleepless  night,  did 
not  find  herself  able  to  go  to 
church;  Miss  Mowbray,  always 
regular  in  her  ways,  stayed  at 
home  too,  and  Mr.  Mowbray  em- 
ployed the  morning  in  composing 
a  letter  to  Gerard.  It  was  such 
an  important  letter  that  he  wrote 
it  three  or  four  times  over.  Paul- 
ine, going  into  the  study  after  he 
had  done,  found  several  rough 
copies  torn  in  two  and  lying  on 
the  floor ;  she  collected  them  care- 
fully, lighted  a  match,  and  burned 
them  on  the  hearth. 

Ben,  of  course,  did  not  come  to 
the  Court  at  all  that  day,  but  the 
next  morning  Miss  Mowbray  had 
a  note  from  him,  telling  her  that 
he  was  going  off  immediately  for 
a  month's  holiday.  He  had  tele- 
graphed to  an  old  acquaintance  of 
his,  an  unattached  parson,  to  come 
and  take  his  work  for  him ;  this 
man  had  done  the  same  thing 
before,  and  had  been  liked  by  the 
people, 

*  He  will  be  here  in  three  days,' 
wrote  Ben,  'and  will  look  after 
Lyne.  Consider  whether  you  will 
give  him  the  ,  living ;  his  wife 
would  like  it,  and  I  cannot  stay 
much  longer.' 

'  What  has  the  stupid  creature 
taken  into  his  nead  nowf  said 
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Miss  Mowbraj.  ^He  was  quite 
cheerful  and  contented  the  other 
day,  when  he  came  to  see  me. 
Give  the  living  to  that  man  I'  cer- 
tainly not.  He  is  one  of  the  dull- 
est men  I  ever  met,  and  his  wife 
is  insufferable.' 

But  she  did  not  trouble  herself 
very  much  about  Ben  and  his 
doings.  If  he  wanted  a  holiday, 
let  him  go ;  he  would  come  back 
in  a  better  humour ;  and  this  par- 
son's wife,  who  was  an  invalid, 
was  not  likely  to  bore  her  by 
coming  with  him  now.  Miss  Mow- 
bray's thoughts  were  entirely  taken 
up  with  Pauline  and  Gerard;  when 
would  he  write  1  when  would  he 
come)  She  sent  a  note  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  asking  him  to  come  and 
see  her,  and  was  rather  vexed  to 
find  that  he  had  gone  away  for  a 
week  or  two. 

'  Well,  it  does  not  matter,'  she 
said.  *A  few  days  can't  make 
any  difference.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  could  not  stay 
with  them  at  Croome  any  longer. 
He  had  had  an  offer  from  a  good 
firm  of  publishers  for  Royalty  in 
SfiadotDf  and  having  set  his  daugh- 
ter's affairs  in  train,  he  started  off 
to  London  on  Monday  in  high 
spirits,  and  full  of  projects  of  his 
own.  It  really  seemed  as  if  For- 
tune was  beginning  to  smile  on 
him  and  his  family.  So  Miss 
Mowbray  and  her  niece  were  left 
alone,  and  those  were  certainly  the 
strangest  days  in  Pauline'a  life. 
Days  of  waiting,  of  looking  for- 
ward to  a  future  which,  though 
likely  in  fact,  seemed  to  her 
thoughts  impossible  and  unbe- 
lievable. She  walked  through 
those  days  in  a  dream.  The 
flowers  bloomed  that  May  more 
brightly  than  ever;  the  nightin- 
gales sang  at  all  hours  in  the 
garden ;  the  old  Court  looked  its 
best ;  and  Pauline  wandered  about 
under  the  blue  sky,  or  sat  still 
"with,  a  book  she  did  not  read: 


in  truth,  she  could  do  nothing 
but  wait.  All  ideas  of  usefulness 
were  given  up  now ;  the  girls  of 
Croome  were  not  likely  to  be 
taught  anything  by  this  other 
girl,  who  was,  as  it  were,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  a  summer  dawn, 
waiting  for  the  great  warm  golden 
sun  to  show  himself  above  her 
horizon. 

These  were  not  unlike  the 
dreamy  days  at  Maul^vrier,  ex- 
cept that  those  dreams  had  been 
hopeless  and  painful,  while  these 
were  only  bright  forerunners  of  a 
reality.  And  yet,  somehow,  Paul- 
ine was  afraid  to  be  happy.  I 
do  not  know  that  she  was  haunted 
by  the  thought  of  Ben,  who  had 
forgiven  her,  and  had  wisely  taken 
himself  out  of  her  sight.  She 
was  surrounded  with  care  and 
tenderness.  Aunt  Lucia,  in  ar- 
ranging her  future,  seemed  to 
have  doubled  her  love  for  the  girl 
whose  happiness  she  had  taken 
into  her  hands  so  fearlessly. 
Everything  looked  bright  for 
Pauline,  and  yet  she  was  afraid. 
The  days  were  vague  and  calm, 
but  dreadful  dreams  canie  at  night, 
and  more  than  once  she  started 
up  to  find  herself  crying  and 
trembling,  she  did  not  know  why. 
Perhaps  there  was  still  something 
remaining  of  the  weakness  of  last 
year ;  and  also,  ever  since  Gdrard 
came  to  England,  her  mind  had 
been  painfully  excited  ;  these 
fancies  would  no  doubt  be  cured 
by  the  sight  of  him. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  letter  was  post- 
ed, and  went  on  its  way  to 
France.  Gerard  had  told  him 
at  the  last  moment  that  he  was 
not  going  straight  back  to  Mau- 
16vrier,  but  thought  of  paying 
Victor  and  Fran9oi8e  a  little  visit 
in  Paris ;  and  he  gave  Mr.  Mow- 
bray the  address  of  their  apart- 
ment. 

The  young  Comte  and  Comtesse 
were  at  present  remarkably  happy 
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together;  they  had  enjoyed  the 
winter  thoroughly,  anl  were  still 
more  enjoying  the  spring ;  they 
went  out  a  great  deal,  and  Paris 
was  to  hoth  of  them  the  most 
fascinating  place  on  earth.  They 
had  rooms  in  one  of  the  fine  old 
hotels  of  the  Fauhourg  St.  Ger- 
main, in  the  heart  of  Legitimist 
society,  and  were  very  popular 
among  their  neighhours.  Madame 
de  Coigny,  Madame  de  Loches, 
all  the  gay  people  who  had  assem- 
hled  at  Boiscarr^  to  meet  the 
.Prince  of  Catalonia,  with  many 
others  of  their  kind,  and  more 
still  of  a  quieter,  but  not  less 
loyal,  disposition,  were  the  daily 
companions  and  friends  of  Fran- 
90180  de  Mauley rier.  She  was 
not  fast,  or  a  flirt,  being  in  lore 
with  her  husband ;  but  all  these 
ladies,  who  would  have  startled 
the  propriety  of  Madame  de  Brye, 
liked  the  little  thing,  called  her 
piquante  and  simple,  and  enjoyed 
the  small  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  which  she  had  picked 
up  at  Tourlyon. 

Victor  was  equally  successf  al ; 
he  had  always  been  popular,  and 
now  that  life  had  arranged  itself 
60  pleasantly  for  him,  he  was 
much  happier  and  better-tempered 
than  of  old. 

Fran^oise  was  now  quite  ready 
to  like  Victor's  family;  she  be- 
haved very  well  to  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier,  and  was  even  resigned 
to  the  thought  of  spending  a  few 
.  weeks  with  her  in  the  summer ; 
but  her  favourite  was  Gerard; 
and  both  she  and  Victor  were 
really  pleased  when  he  wrote  from 
London  to  say  that  he  would  pay 
them  a  visit  on  his  way  home. 
Then  Victor  suggested  an  addi- 
tion to  this  plan.  He  had  seen 
his  mother  a  few  weeks  ago ;  she 
had  not  seemed  well,  and  had 
talked  of  consulting  a  Paris  doc- 
tor ;  how  would  it  be  to  ask  her 
to  come  now,  to  meet  Gerard  1 


they  could  then  ^0  back  together 
to  Maul^vrier.  Frangoise  did  not 
even  make  a  face  at  this  pro- 
posal ]  she  said  pleasantly, 

'Just  as  you  please,  mon  ami. 
If  you  think  your  mother  would 
like  to  come,  1  shall  be  very  glad.' 

Gdrcu'd  came,  and  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  came  ulso.  Her  plea- 
sure at  meeting  him,  and  finding 
that  his  English  visit  had  bright- 
ened him  in  a  wonderful  way,  put 
her  at  once  into  the  best  of 
humours.  The  doctor  also  was 
encouraging;  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  had  no  trou])le  in  enter- 
taining her,  for  when  she  was  not 
with  Gerard  some  old  friend  was 
sure  to  lay  claim  to  her.  People 
who  had  known  her;  who  had 
known  her  parents,  her  brothers*' 
and  sisters  —  old  counts,  old 
duchesses,  who  might  have  seen 
the  Revolution  —  came  out  of 
their  ancestral  hotels  in  the  Fau- 
bourg and  welcomed  her  among 
them  again.  Fran^oise  found 
that  her  own  importance  was  cer* 
tainly  increased  by  her  belonging 
to  that  forgotten  recluse,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Maulevrier;  she  was 
amused,  but  she  bore  it  all  very 
welL  Even  the  admiration  be- 
stowed on  Gerard  did  not  affront 
her,  though  it  seemed  like  a  re- 
flection on  Victor  for  being  shorter 
and  less  handsome. 

One  day,  when  Madame  de 
Maulevrier  had  taken  Gerard  to 
breakfast  with  an  old  friend,  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse,  having 
breakfasted  together,  strolled  out 
into  the  garden  behind  the  hotel. 
It  was  one  of  those  quiet  old 
gardens  that  are  found  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  perhaps  not  unlike 
the  garden  where  Olive  and  Ethel 
Newcome  talked  once  '  in  an 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  which  are 
still  permitted  to  grow  in  that 
ancient  place.'  There  were  statues, 
too,  very  much  the  worse  for 
weather,  and  a  dreary  fountain 
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green  with  moss ;  but  even  here 
it  was  May ;  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  limes,  with 
llieir  young  little  leaves,  fell 
flickeriiifj  on  the  even  gravel 
where  Victor  and  Fran9oi8e  walk- 
ed, and  on  their  heads  when  they 
sat  down  on  a  bench  near  the 
fountain. 

*  Yes/  said  Victor,  *  my  mother 
has  still  an  idea  of  Mademoiselle 
de  C .' 

*But,  Victor,  it  is  impossible. 
Poor  Gerard  has  nothing.' 

'  She  has  enough  for  both,  if 
she  would  only  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and  if  her  mother  would  only 
appreciate  him.' 

*  O,*  laughed  Fran^oise,  shak- 
ing her  head.  '  Maman  expects  too 
much ;  and  besides,  I  know  very 
well  that  Gerard  will  never 
marry.' 

'  Has  he  told  you  so  V 

*  O — yes — you  must  have  heard 
him  say  it  a  hundred  times. 
Here  he  comes ;  that  is  odd — 
escaped  already  from  Madame  de 
C-— .' 

Gerard  came  down  the  steps 
from  the  house  and  joined  them. 
He  was  looking  well  and  very 
handsome;  certainly  much  less 
melancholy  than  before  he  went 
to  England. 

*My    mother    has    gone    out 

driving  with  the  C s,'  he  said, 

'  so  here  I  am.  How  pleasant  it 
is  under  the  trees !  these  limes 
remind  one  of  Maulevricr.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  here  together.  I 
wish  to  consult  you,  Victor,  and 
you  too,  Fanni,  for  you  know  my 
history.' 

Fran9oise  opened  her  large  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  upon  him  with  a 
wondering  smile. 

*  Go  on,'  said  Victor. 

*  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  marry  V  said  Gerard. 

They  were  almost  too  much 
startled,  both  of  them,  to  answer 
him  instantly,   and  he  coloured 


as  he  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

*  I  see  you  do,'  he  said. 

'Kot  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at 
all,'  said  Victor,  with  unusual 
earnestness.  *  Nothing  would 
please  me  better.  Why  should 
it  be  impossible  ?  Money  is  the 
only  thing  wanted,  and  if  that — ' 

*We  were  only  surprised  be- 
cause you  have  so  often  said  you 
never  would,  you  know,  Gerarii,' 
said  his  sister>in  law.  '  And  I 
thought  you  would  probably  keep 
your  word.  But  no  one  will  be 
more  glad.  Tell  us  all  about  it, 
please.' 

*  To  begin  with,  who  is  she  V 
said  Victor. 

Gerard  coloured  still  more.  He 
was  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the 
bench,  Fran9oise  being  at  the 
other  end,  and  Victor  in  the  mid- 
dle. He  stooped  forward  and 
looked  on  the  ground,  smiling ;  it 
was  a  difficulty  to  pronounce  her 
name.  At  last  he  raised  his  eyes, 
looked  at  his  brother,  and  said 
very  deliberately, 

*  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Mow- 
bray.' 

*  The  English  girl !'  exclaimed 
Franyoise,  in  a  kind  of  consterna- 
tion. 

Victor  gave  her  a  glance  and 
an  expressive  shrug ;  then,  strok- 
ing his  moustache,  he  turned 
gravely  to  Gerard. 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow,  she  is  no 
doubt  beautiful  and  charming, 
but  surely  her  father  has  a  laige 
family ;  he  never  was  very  rich, 
and  last  year  he  lost  the  little  he 
had.  Have  they  suddenly  come 
into  an  immense  fortune  V 

*Why,    Gerard,'    said    Fanni, 

*  did  not  you  go'  to  see  them  the 
other  day,  in  a  small  house  near 
London  V 

*  All  that  is  true/  said  Gerard, 

*  and  you  are^both  right.  With- 
out some  wonderful  change  of 
circumstances,  our  marriage  must 
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always  have  remained  impossible. 
Bat  the  change  has  come/ 

*  Mon  Dieu  !*  sighed  Fanni ; 
and  her  husband  muttered  some 
other  exclamation. 

*  Mademoiselle  Mowbray  has 
an  aunt/  said  Gerard,  *a  very 
rich  person — charming  too;  I 
saw  her  the  other  day  at  her  old 
country  house.  Her  niece  has 
been  living  with  her  for  some 
months ;  she  has  in  fact  adopted 
her,  and  is  going  to  leave  her  her 
fortune.  Now  1  told  M.  Mow- 
bray the  other  day  that  his 
daughter  was — that  only  circum- 
stances hindered  me  from  propos- 
ing myself  to  him  as  his  son-in- 
law — and  he  told  me  what  he 
thought  probable,  the  kindness, 
the  great  generosity  of  his  aunt — 
she  is  an  old  lady,  you  under- 
stand— ^and  I  have  now  had  a 
letter  from  him  to  say  that  this  is 
all  settled,  and  still  more,  that 
if  I  wish  to  come  to  Croome — 
that  is  where  the  aunt  lives — I 
have  only  to  write  and  announce 
^myself,  and  she  will  be  happy  to 
see  me.' 

*  And  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  V  said  Victor,  after  listening 
to  these  wonderful  disclosures. 

*  You  know  my  only  difficulty 
— my  mother.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  indeed  ! — Anglaise, 
Protestante;  she  no  doubt  has 
prejudices,'  muttered  Victor. 

*  But,  Gerard,  it  will  make  you 
so  very  happy,'  said  the  kind 
little  sister-in-law,  bending  for- 
vrard  with  congratulating  smiles. 
'  A  good  fortune,  and  what  you 
have  always  wished.  Ah,  'don't 
I  remember — ' 

She  drew  back,  laughing  and 
colouring,  for  her  husband's  eye- 
brows went  up  a  little,  and  for 
the  next  few  minutes  she  did  not 
say  much,  but  listened  with  in- 
terest as  Gerard  went  on  talking 
to  his  brother,  telliug  him  frankly 
all  his  plans  and  hopes,  all  the 


ideas  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mowbray's  letter. 

Victor  did  not  approve  much  of 
this  English  marriage.  He  dis- 
liked the  English,  and  had  taken 
no  fancy  to  the  Mowbrays.  His 
brother's  infatuation  for  Miss 
Mowbray  had  always  puzzled  him, 
though  certainly  he  had  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  it.  He  thought  in 
his  own  mind  that  Gerard  had 
better  not  marry  at  all,  unless  he 
could  marry  a  rich  Frenchwoman 
of  his  own  rank.  But,  as  Aunt 
Lucia  once  said,  heiresses  in  France 
are  not  romantic ;  they — or,  at 
least,  their  relations  for  them — 
always  expect  an  equivalent ;  and 
Gerard,  with  all  his  fascination, 
had  not  a  penny  in  the  world. 

Mademoiselle  de  G ,  for  old 

family  reasons,  might  have  been 
just  possible ;  but,  of  course,  that 
depended  first  on  Gerard,  and  his 
resolution  was  plain  enough — he 
would  marry  this  English  girl  or 
nobody. 

Victor  did  not  think  his  mother 
would  consent — he  rather  hoped 
she  would  refuse  point-blank ;  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  Gerard 
would  have  courage  and  obetinacy 
enough  to  resort  to  a  *  soramation 
respectueuse.'  On  the  whble,  Vic- 
tor was  not  pleased,  though  he 
dissembled  his  feelings,  and  talk- 
ed the  thing  over  with  Gerard  in 
a  friendly  reasonable  way.  He 
felt  that  any  strong  objection 
would  come  awkwardly  from  him, 
who  owed  his  present  position  in 
life  to  Gerard's  withdrawal. 

Franyoise,  whose  mind  was  not 
so  practical  as  her  husband's,  sym- 
pathised far  more  heartily.  She 
liked  Gerard  very  much  now, 
better  than  any  of  the  family, 
except  Victor,  and  it  often  trou- 
bled her  to  think  that  he  was  to 
spend  a  long  dull  life  alone  with 
his  mother  at  Maulevrier,  just 
because  his  people  and  hers  had 
made  a  mistake  about  them  at  the 
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beginning.  If  they  had  found 
somebody  else  for  him  —  some- 
body he  cared  for,  and  who  cared 
for  him — his  life  might  have  been 
different,  poor  fellow,  and  he 
might  never  have  met  Mademoi- 
selle Mowbray  at  alL  But  as  he 
had  met  her,  and  was  so  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  and  as  she 
was  to  have  plenty  of  money  after 
all,  Fran9oi8e  thought  that  no- 
thing could  be  better.  Very  plea- 
sant and  amusing  for  Gerard,  to 
have  an  estate  in  England,  and 
to  spend  a  pait  of  the  year  there. 
She  could  see  no  objection,  and 
in  her  mind  she  thought  that  his 
mother  would  be  wrong  and  bar- 
barous and  selfitih  if  she  refused 
her  consent  to  such  a  happy  ar- 
rangement for  him.  So  she  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  all 
that  the  brothers  were  saying, 
and  encouraged  Gerard  with  smiles 
and  nods — a  pleasant  relief  to 
Victor's  considerate  gravity. 

They  had  been  talking  some 
time,  when  Madame  de   Maul^ 

vrier  appeared.  M  adame  de  C 

had  brought  her  back  on  the  re- 
turn from  their  drive,  and  she  was 
evidently  in  a  good  temper.  The 
young  men  got  up  to  make  room 
for  her;  she  sat  down  beside 
Fran9oise,  and  talked  for  a  few 
minutes  of  the  people  she  had  seen. 

*  Jeanne  de  C is  one  of  the 

prettiest  and  most  charming  girls 
I  ever  met,'  said  she.  *  What  do 
you  thinki  Gerard — do  you  agree 
with  me  V 

'Qui,  ma  m6re,'  said  Gerard 
absently. 

'  You  are  not  enthusiastic,'  said 
the  Marquise.  'Now  it  strikes 
me  that  one  seldom  sees  such  a 
girl.' 

*She  certainly  is  very  distin- 
guished,' said  Victor. 

*As  to  you,  Victor,  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  admire  her  so  much ; 
she  is  not  the  sort  of  person  for^ 
you.    Pardon,  ch^re  enfant,  there 


are  different  kinds  of  perfection ; 
everybody  must  allow  that.  £ut 
that  tallness,  that  fairness,  that 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  goodness  and 
dignity — I  know  that  if  Gerard 
had  to  describe  a  perfect  woman, 
she  would  not  be  so  very  unlike 
Jeanne  de  C .' 

'  Ye^,  maman,  you  are  right ; 
we  all  agree  with  you,'  said  Fanni, 
nodding  and  smiling. 

*The  Vicomtesse  is  of  course 
anxious  to  marry  her  well,'  said 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier.  '  Jeanne 
is  nineteen — would  you  have  be- 
lieved itf — and  she  has  already 
had  twenty  offers ;  but  her  mother 
means  to  let  her  choose  for  herself 
to  a  certain  extent  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  her — ^young  people  are 
foolish,  even  the  best  of  them — 
but  the  Vicomtesse  and  Jeanne 
are  both  inclined  to  think  more 
of  a  man's  character  than  his  for- 
tune, and  the  girl  is  too  good  to 
oppose  her  mother  seriously.  Ma- 
dame de  C is  really  very  un- 
worldly— marvellously  so — I  am 
not  sure  that  she  would  not  even 
accept  my  poor  Gerard,  if  he  was 
to  offer  himself.' 

Madame  de  Maul  6 vrier  turned 
round  quickly,  and  looked  at 
Gerard,  who  was  standing  with 
his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  on 
the  ground.  It  seemed  possible 
to  Fran9oiBe,  who  was  watching 
him,  that  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  what  his  mother  had 
been  saying. 

'  Under  the  circumstances  could 
he  offer  himself?*  said  Victor,  with 
a  half  smile. 

'  That  is  the  difficulty.  I  don't 
know.  I  might  manage  it  for 
him,'  said  the  Marquise. 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Vic- 
tor and  his  wife  both  looked  at 
Gerard,  Fanni's  eyes  full  of  amuse- 
ment, mixed  with  anxiety;  how 
or  when  would  he  crush  his 
mother's  springing  hopes  by  tell- 
ing her  his  own  ? 
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They  were  not  long  in  saspense. 
Gerard  came  a  few  steps  nearer  to 
his  mother,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to 
her  face,  with  an  earnest  resolute 
expression  which  startled  her  and 
caaght  her  attention  at  once,  began 
in  simple  words  to  tell  her  all  that 
he  had  told  the  others  just  now. 
At  first  she  frowned,  hardly  under- 
standing him ;  then,  as  he  went 
on,  she  turned  very  pale. 

*  That  girl  1'  she  said.  '  You 
marry  that  girl  I  Never!  Do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten — ' 

Gerard  coloured  crimson. 

*  It  was  my  fault,  mother,'  he 
said.  '  It  was  my  doing  all  along ; 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers/ 

'  You  are  talking  foolishly,' 
said  Madame  de  Maul6vrier. 
'Merci!  I  prefer  young  ladies 
who  have  been  properly  brought 
up.  Is  it  possible  !  I  hoped  that 
madness  was  forgotten  long  ago.' 

'  Madness  or  not,'  said  Gerard, 
*  it  wiU  never  be  forgotten  as  long 
as  I  li?e.  It  is  my  life — think  a 
little  before  you  take  it  away.' 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  laughed. 
He  turned  from  her,  and  walked 
off  down  the  avenue,  unable  at 
the  moment  to  control  his  anger 
and  disappointment.  Fran9oise 
looked  after  him  sadly. 

'  Victor,'  said  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier,  *  your  poor  brother  is  out 
of  his  mind.  Had  he  told  you 
all  this  fine  history  before,  then  ? 
What  did  you  say  to  him  V 

'1  said  that  I  thought  your 
consent  doubtful.' 

*  Doubtful !  you  might  have 
been  more  positive.  What  do 
you  think  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to* 
you  absolute  madness  V 

*  Its  only  redeeming  feature  is 
Mademoiselle  Mowbray's  large 
fortune,'  said  Victor  quietly. 

'  And  mamma — that  Gerard 
adores  her,'  said  Fanni,  leaning 
forward  eagerly. 

*  I  knew  that,  my  child,  long 
before  you  did,'  said  Madame  de 


Maulevrier.  She  sighed:  her  sud- 
den passion  had  left  her,  and  she 
raised  a  sad  and  careworn  face  to 
look  after  her  son  as  he  walked 
•  down  the  avenue.  *  People  who 
consider  those  things,'  she  said, 
'  who  allow  themselves  to  be  ruled 
by  adorations,  are  utterly  unfit 
for  the  business  and  duties  of  life. 
Your  brother  has  all  the  winter 
been  so  depressed,  so  unlike  him- 
self, that  I  was  even  glad  for  him 
to  have  the  distraction  of  visiting 
that  odious  England.  Little  did  I 
think  what  was  to  come  of  it. 
Certainly,  though,  it  seems  amazing 
that  her  parents  should  encourage 
Gerard.  Ear  better  for  the  girl 
to  marry  a  countryman  of  her 
own,  with  money,  which  all  the 
English  have.  But  her  father  is 
just  as  thoughtless  and  romantic 
as  Gerard  himself ;  and  her  mother, 
good  stupid  woman,  probably  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

'  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  fight 
for  ever  against  these  romantic 
people,'  said  Victor,  with  philoso- 
phy. *The  worst  feature  in  the 
case,  to  my  mind,  is  the  necessity 
of  living  so  much  in  England — 
taking  Gerard  away  from  you. 
Otherwise,  the  people  are  comme- 
il-faut,  the  young  lad^  is  certainly 
handsome,  and  these  English  for- 
tunes are  very  safe  and  substantial.' 

Victor  was  rather  surprised  at 
himself  as  he  said  this,  and  felt 
magnanimous.  Fanni  also  had 
her  word  to  put  in. 

'  Poor  Gerard  has  not  had  much 
brightness  in  his  life,  mamma. 
You  might  make  him  very  happy 
now.' 

*  If  Gerard  chooses  to  marry  an 
.  Englishwoman — a  Protestant  too 
— and  a  girl  whose  character  I 
despise/  said  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier, *  it  will  be  nothing  to  me  if 
he  lives  all  the  year  in  England. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  his 
life  happy ;  if  I  have  failed  it  has 
not  been  my  fault.     These  are 
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strange  times  we  live  in,  when  a 
son  chooses  his  own  wife,  and 
thinks  he  can  drag  consent  out  of 
his  mother.  I  suppose  if  he  can- 
not have  it  he  will  do  without  it ; 
this  English  "  adoration "  is  so 
strong.  Mon  Dieu,  what  times  ! 
and  we  talk  of  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence ;  what  mere  words  they  are  !* 
'  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  ma 
mere,'  said  Victor.  *  If  Gerard 
cannot  have  your  free  consent,  he 
will  not  attempt  to  do  without  it. 


I  believe  I  can  answer  for  him  so 
far.' 

*  Bah  !  You  always  take  Ge- 
rard's part,  when  I  am  angry  with 
him,'  said  the  Marquise  impa- 
tiently. 

She  got  up  and  walked  towards 
the  house,  leaving  the  two  under 
the  lime-trees  together. 

'  Mam  an  will  consent,  will  she 
not  T  said  Fanni,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

'  Yes,'  said  Victor. 


{To  be  continued.) 


NOVEMBER. 


Silent  and  still 
Eiseth  the  mist  in  a  shadowy  strength. 

Clammy  and  chilJ, 
Dooming  the  days  that  they  shrink  and  they  cower 
Choking  and  wan  from  its  darkening  power. 
Cold,  and  it  penetrates  whither  it  will ; 
Moist,  and  it  permeates  working  for  ill ; 

Stealthy  and  sure 
Creepeth  misleading  the  mist  in  its  length, 

False  to  allure. 

But  'tis  not  here — 
Here,  where  the  flames  from  the  black  diamonds  bound 

Brilliant  and  clear ; 
Here,  where  in  greeting  the  head  I  love  best 
Nestles  in  welcome  and  joy  on  my  breast ! 
Tender  the  ministries,  sweet  the  home-ties  I 
What  of  the  mist  1  here  its  potency  dies. 

Dear  is  the  home, 
Dearer  and  brighter  than  all  the  year  round 

Now  is  the  home ! 
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In  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of 
Paris,  the  Faubourg  Saint  Mar- 
ceau,  there  is  a  narrow,  street  that 
joins  two  wider  ones,  running 
parallel  with  each  other.  These 
two  are  the  Eue  Mouifetard  and 
the  Hue  Gracieuse ;  the  narrow 
one,  which  meets  them  at  right 
angles,  is  the  Eue  TEp^e  de  Bois. 
This  little  street,  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  was  almost  as  well  known 
in  Paris,  both  by  rich  and  poor, 
as  the  Eue  Saint  Honore  itself. 

There  were  no  rich  people  in 
that  quarter ;  there  are  none  now. 
The  people  who  live  there  are  all 
poor,  their  houses  are  wretched, 
they  are  unhealthy,  their  lives  are 
dull  and  hopeless.  Even  French 
light-heartedness  fails  before  the 
troubles  that  beset  them.  The 
Faubourg  Saint  Marceau  is  little 
known  by  strangers ;  there  is  no- 
thing to  see,  nothing  to  amuse 
people,  in  that  maze  of  poverty- 
stricken  streets  lying  away  beyond 
the  Seine,  south  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace  and  the  Church  of 
Sainte  Genevieve.  It  is  a  little 
bit  of  the  dark  side  of  life,  in  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  of 
cities,  a  contrast  that  makes  it 
easier  to  understand  revolutions, 
and  teaches  true  hearts  to  give 
and  work,  if  they  may  only  hope 
to  see  things  a  little  better  than 
they  are. 

Yet  this  small  faubourg  was 
very  happy,  from  the  early  part 
of  this  century  to  the  year  1856, 
in  having  for  its  centre  a  house 
in  the  Eue  TEpee  de  Bois,  where 
a  woman  lived  whose  nanie  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  Paris.  The 
house  was  a  mcdson  de  secoursj  of 


which  there  were  many  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  different 
districts  of  Paris.  They  belonged 
to  Government,  and  were  put 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  had  to  manage,  in 
connection  with  them,  a  dispen- 
sary and  a  school,  and  to  dis- 
tribute a  certain  quantity  of 
clothes  and  food  to  people  really 
in  want  of  them.  In  fact,  the 
sick  and  poor  of  the  faubourg 
were  in  the  Sisters^  charge,  and 
all  these  poor  wretched  creatures 
looked  to  them  as  their  best 
friends,  from  whom  they  might 
expect  everything  that  was  good. 
There  are  not  in  the  world  better 
or  more  devoted  women  than  may 
be  found  among  these  French 
Sisters  of  Charity ;  but  it  is  not 
often,  even  among  them,  that  one 
meets  with  such  a  genius  for  doing 
good  as  was  possessed  by  Sister 
Eosalie,  the  head  of  the  house  in 
the  Eue  TEp^e  de  Bois,  the  real 
guiding  head,  as  she  became  by 
her  character,  of  all  the  charities 
of  Paris. 

To  get  an  idea  of  her  work,  one 
may  as  well  spend  a  day  mth  her 
in  the  home  where  her  life  was 
passed,  and  which  for  so  long 
was  the  one  hope  and  refuge,  in 
their  painful  daily  life,  of  thou- 
sands of  sad  hearts.  Her  plain 
faded  little  parlour,  with  its  mat- 
ted floor,  its  simple  prints  on  the 
walls,  its  few  books,  its  bureau, 
its  '  two  armchairs  and  four  straw 
chairs,'  its  piles  and  packets  of 
letters  and  printed  papers,  was 
visited,  on  an  average,  by  five 
hundred  people  a  day.  There  she 
received  them,  the  bright  sweet- 
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faced  little  Sister,  in  her  black 
gown  and  white  cap  with  great 
flaps.  Among  her  friends  in  Paris 
there  were  a  number  of  young 
men,  some  of  them  of  noble  fa- 
milies, who  were  always  ready  to 
help  her  by  acting  as  secretary  for 
the  day,  her  correspondence  being 
far  beyond  her  own  strength. 
Such  a  statement  as  this  seems 
strange  enough  at  first,  but  let 
us  wait  till  we  see  her  visitors. 
It  is  a  cold  rainy  day  in  spring. 
Her  promised  secretary  has  already 
arrived ;  a  pleasant-looking  young 
man  j  his  servant,  who  took  his 
horse  at  the  door,  called  him 
'  Monsieur  le  Comte.'  He  finds 
Sister  Eosalie  already  talking  to 
a  poor  pale  needlewoman  who  is 
out  of  work  ;  she  is  sent  off  first 
to  the  soup-kitchen  to  have  her 
breakfast,  and  then  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Sister  to  a  lady 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

*  Good-morning,  Sister,'  says 
the  secretary.  '  You  will  hardly 
have  your  crowd  to-day.  People 
will  be  glad  to  stay  indoors,  what- 
ever their  troubles  are.' 

'  Ah  !  do  you  think  so  V  says 
Sister  Eosalie,  smiling.  'We 
shall  see.' 

Then  she  wanted  some  letters 
written — one  to  the  prefect  of  a 
department,  one  to  some  distin- 
guished physician,  one  to  a  bishop, 
one  to  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
stationed  in  the  south,  to  the 
station-master  at  Lyons,  to  a 
charitable  count  in  Brittany.  Her 
friends  were  all  over  France,  or 
rather  those  whom  she  wished  to 
make  friends  to  some  one  in 
whom  she  was  interested.  The 
young  man  had  soon  received  his 
instructions,  and  as  he  worked 
away  with  his  pen,  voices  outside 
showed  that  a  crowd  was  gather- 
ing, and  in  they  came,  the  long 
string,  one  by  one,  the  poorest 
always  first.  Thin,  wistful,  sun- 
burnt faces,  limp  caps,  damp  blue 


rags  clinging,  hands  stretched  out 
wildly  or  wrung  in  entreaty,  hol- 
low eager  eyes  wandering  round 
the  room,  and  then  fixed  full  of 
faith  and  longing  on  Sister  Boea- 
lie*s  calm  and  gentle  face.  These 
were  her  children,  and  not  good 
children  by  any  means,  most  of 
them.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had 
no  claim  to  be  loved,  except  that 
often  useless  one  of  being  poor 
and  miserable. 

Here  was  an  old  man  in  a 
ragged  blouse,  tottering  and  trem- 
bling. His  creditors  had  seized 
his  goods  and  turned  him  out  of 
doors ;  what  was  to  become  of 
him  1  He  had  been  long  ill,  could 
not  work,  the  good  mother  knew 
it.  He  told  his  story  in  a  weak 
quavering  voice,  and  soon  had  a 
promise  that  sent  him  away  happy; 
he  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Old  Men's  Home. 

Here  comes  a  black-eyed  mo- 
ther with  two  babies  in  her  arms ; 
may  she  take  them  to  the  Creche  f 
She  is  a  stranger  in  the  quartier ; 
her  husband  is  a  mason,  and  fell 
from  a  high  scaffolding  six  weeks 
ago.  Wiii  the  Sister  come  and 
see  him,  and  will  she  find  work 
for  the  poor  wife  herself? 

'  But  yes,'  says  Sister  Rosalie. 
'  Take  your  little  ones  to  the 
Creche,  my  good  woman,  and  then 
come  back  to  me.  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  you.' 

The  next  visitor  is  a  pretty  girl 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  dreeeed 
with  all  the  neatness  and  good 
taste  of  a  happy  young  French- 
woman, but  piale  and  anxious- 
eyed.  She  runs  forward  to  kiss 
Sister  Eosalie's  hand. 

'Fanchette,  my  child,  what 
brings  you  here  1  I  thought  you 
had  left  us  altogether,'  said  the 
Sister  seriously. 

'O  mother,  I  am  come  back. 
I  could  not  stay  in  that  place,  and 
I  can't  go  home.  Father  is  so 
unkind  to  me.' 
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*We  will  talk  about  it.  Go 
up-stairs  to  Sister  M61anie,  and 
ask  her  to  give  you  some  work 
aknoDg  the  linen.' 

Punchette's  face  brightens,  and 
she  runs  away  upstairs,  pushing 
her  way  joyfully  through  the 
crowd  at  the  entrance. 

Another  gij-l,  whose  steady  face 
promises  perseverance,  comes  to 
ask  for  a  situation,  and  Sister 
Bosalie  gives  her  a  letter  to  the 
good  religious  head  of  a  washing 
establishment  on  the  Quai.  Then 
a  wounded  soldier  limps  in  on 
crutches,  to  get  the  all-powerful 
*  mother'  to  apply  for  a  pension 
for  him.  Then  a  little  brown- 
faced  boy  with  a  shaven  head 
brings  in  a  pitiful  story ;  mother 
is  ill,  and  he  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  all  starving. 

'  And  your  father,  my  little 
Jeannot?' 

'  Father  has  been  drinking  for 
this  week  past,  and  we  have  no 
money.  Mother  says  he  promised 
you  never  to  touch  it  again,  but 
he  has  I' 

*  Hush,  my  child  1  say  nothing 
against  your  father.  When  you 
see  him,  tell  him  to  come  and 
speak  to  me.  Here  are  bread 
and  meat  tickets  for  you;  run 
along.' 

Then  there  was  a  lad  who  had 
come  up  from  the  provinces  to 
make  his  fortune  in  Paris;  a 
dream  that  so  many  have  dreamed, 
little  thinking  that  it  might  lead 
them  to  the  saddest  of  all  ends, 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
This  poor  fellow  was  a  farmer's 
son,  who  had  quarrelled  with  his 
father  and  run  away  from  home, 
arriving  penniless  in  Paris,  where 
he  felt  sure  of  getting  work  at 
once.  It  was  two  months  ago 
now,  and  the  cruel  hard  reality 
had  done  its  worst  for  him.  How 
he  had  lived  so  long  he  hardly 
knew;  one  or  two  little  jobs  had 
kept  him  from  starving,  but  now 


he  was  almost  too  weak  and  ragged 
for  any  work.  He  had  wandered 
in  his  homelessness,  away  from 
the  brighter  streets,  which  had 
attracted  him  so  wonderfully  at 
first,  into  the  poor  mean  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  a  fitter  refuge  for 
poor  unfortunates  like  himself. 
There  he  heard  people  talking  of 
'  the  Mother  of  the  Poor,'  how  she 
lived  in  the  Rue  TEpee  de  Boi^, 
and  never  turned  away  any  one, 
bad  or  good,  who  went  there  to 
her  for  help.  So  this  morning, 
after  a  night  under  an  archway, 
he  dragged  himself  that  way,  and 
joined  the  waiting  crowd  about 
her  door.  Kow  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
good  mother,  the  shame  of  his 
rags  and  his  wretched  appearance 
overcame  him,  and  he  could  not 
find  words  to  tell  her  his  sad 
story.  She  looked  at  his  face, 
dark,  downcast,  full  of  wounded 
pride  and  misery,  and  saw  at  once 
that  this  was  not  a  common  beggar. 
He  stood  before  her  silent,  asking 
for  nothing,  and  it  was  only  by 
kind,  patient,  repeated  questions 
that  she  drew  out  his  story. 

*  We  must  write  to  your  father, 
my  poor  boy,'  said  she. 

*  O  no.  Sister ;  he  will  never 
take  me  back.' 

'  At  any  rate  we  will  try.  Pi- 
nard !  Is  it  a  name  of  your  coun- 
try, Monsieur  de  Montgard  )' 

The  secretary  looked  up,  hear- 
ing himself  addressed.  The  boy 
turned  round  and  fixed  his  large 
dark  reproachful  eyes  upon  him. 

'  CertAinly,  Sister.  There  is  a 
Pinard  among  loy  tenants.' 

'  It  is  my  father,'  said  the  boy 
hoarsely. 

'What!  you  Claude  Pinard? 
But  no  wonder  I  did  not  know 
you,  my  poor  fellow,'  said  the 
young  nobleman. 

'  I  suppose,  monsieur/  said  Sis- 
ter Rosalie,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  '  that  I  may  trust  Claude 
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to  your  care  and  that  of  madame 
your  mother  f 

*  Without  doubt,  Sister.  I  will 
find  something  for  him  to  do. 
He  will  belong  to  our  household 
till  we  go  into  the  country.' 

For  the  present  poor  C Jamie 
was  sent  to  the  soup-kitchen,  and 
to  the  Sister  who  had  charge  of 
the  clothing  depot;  for  the  Count's 
servants  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  tolerate  him  in  his  present 
plight. 

One  has  not  time  or  space  to 
tell  the  misfortunes  that  brought 
every  one  of  that  motley  crowd 
to  the  little  street  where  they 
knew  they  might  lay  their  bar- 
dens  down.  Some  who  had  been 
helped  and  trusted  over  and  over 
again,  and  had  disappointed  all 
the  good  Sister's  hopes,  came 
again,  and  were  helped  and  trust- 
ed once  more ;  for  this  was  one  se- 
cret of  Sister  Rosalie's  power — she 
never  gave  up  any  one. 

As  the  day  passed  on  a  different 
class  of  visitors  began  to  appear  : 
the  ladies  and  the  young  men 
who  visited  for  her  in  the  quar- 
tier;  they  brought  their  reports 
and  had  to  be  supplied  with  all 
kinds  of  lists  and  directions. 
Then  there  were  strangers — peo- 
ple who  wished  to  ask  about  her 
institutions,  and  to  gain  help  and 
advice  for  their  own;  members 
of  associations  that  had  in  some 
way  been  brought  into  life  by 
her ;  messengers  from  the  Court, 
about  ro^val  charitie?,  for  every 
ruler  of  France,  while  she  lived, 
took  '  her  into  his  counsels  ; 
bishops  and  clergy,  who  looked 
on  her  as  an  honoured  friend; 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
found  time,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness and  society,  to  visit  regu- 
larly for  her  in  the  faubourg ;  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who 
came  to  her  for  help  in  all  their 
troubles.  Then  there  were  line 
ladies,  in  their  carriages,  who  came 


to  offer  help,  always  gladly  re- 
ceived, or  to  ask  for  advice  and 
sympathy  from  her  who  knew 
people's  hearts  so  well.  There 
were  poor  teachers,  begging  her 
to  find  them  pupils ;  there  were 
children  to  be  admitted  to  her 
orphan  asylum ;  and,  strangest 
of  all,  there  was  a  Protestant 
minist^rr  who  wanted  a  post. 
Sister  iiosalie  did  her  best  for 
him,  as  she  did  for  every  one, 
and  soon  found  him  the  help  he 
wanted  among  her  lich  friends; 
but  his  coming  to  her  at  all  shows 
how  well  she  was  understood  in 
Paris,  how  people  believed  in  her 
goodness,  her  true  philanthropy, 
which  never  questioned  any  one 
about  liis  creed  before  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  help  him.  This  is  a 
rough  sketch  of  one  day.  When 
one  thinks  of  Sister  Hosalle's  long 
life,  all  spent  thus  in  doing  good, 
and  of  all  the  possible  troubles  that 
may  befall  people  in  such  a  city 
as  Paris,  one  understands  how 
she  is  missed  and  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Sucb  scenes  as  I  am  going  to 
describe  now  might  have  been 
gone  through  more  than  once  by 
Sister  Kosalie.  It  was  a  terrible 
winter  of  famine  and  distress, 
and  the  sufferings  cif  her  poor 
would  have  been  beyond  any 
powers  of  relief  but  hers.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  second 
visitation  of  cholera.  Three  ter- 
rible things  came  together  to 
Paris  about  that  time^-thq  end 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reipn— famine, 
revolution,  and  Pestilence.  In 
times  of  revolution  she  did  not 
retire  from  the  scene,  as  so  many 
women  would  have  d6ne,  but 
went  among  her  people  more 
than  ever,  and  used  all  her  in- 
fluence to  keep  them  quiet.  She 
was  so  far  successful,  being  sup- 
ported by  all  the  best  of  her 
neighbours,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  1848  the  Faubourg  Saint  Mar- 
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ceau,  though  dragged  at  last  into 
the  struggle  by  agents  from  other 
quarters,  had  patiently  borne  its 
share  of  the  general  distress,  and 
was  to  the  last  unwilling  to  rise 
and  iight.  In  the  early  spring  of 
that  year,  before  any  disturbances 
had  really  broken  out,  let  us  ima- 
gine Sister  Rosalie  alone  in  her 
room  one  Sunday  afternoon.  She 
is  reading  Bossuet's  Sermorm,  one 
of  her  favourite  books.  After  the 
week's  hard  work  her  eyes  and 
head  are  weary,  for  she  is  no 
longer  young  and  strong  now, 
and  perhaps  the  first  symptoms 
may  have  already  shown  them- 
selves of  the  blindness  which  • 
clouded,  though  it  could  not  sad- 
den, her  ]ast  years.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  noise  outside :  the  por- 
ti'ess  is  disputing  with  some  man 
who  insists  on  seeing  Sister  Eosa- 
lie  that  moment. 

*But,  my  good  man,'  she  re- 
monstrates, 'why  cannot  you  come 
to-morrow  morning  1  Our  mother 
is  unwell  and  tired ;  you  might 
give  her  at  least  one  afternoon's 
rest  in  the  week.' 

But  the  applicant  persists,  and 
Sister  Eosalie  herself  calls  out, 
'  Let  him  come  in.' 

A  wild-looking  fellow  presents 
himself  before  her  in  the  rough- 
est and  most  careless  dress  of  a 
Paris  workman,  but  with  some- 
thing pleasant  in  his  frank  bold 
manner. 

*  Sister,  will  you  come  with  me 
to  my  mother's  house  ?  She  has 
a  pack  of  aristocrats  starving  in 
the  garret.  They  will  take  no- 
thing from  any  one ;  they  are  ill, 
and  will  all  die  like  dogs,  and  a 
good  thing  too !' 

'Certainly  I  will  come,*  says 
Sister  Kosalie,  without  noticing 
the  last  words.  *  What  is  your 
mother's  name  1  Is  she  a  friend  of 
minef 

*  You  know  nothing  of  her,  but 
she  knows  plenty  of  you.' 


*  Where  does  she  live,  then  V 

*  I  shall  show  you.' 

Even  with  her  long  experience 
the  portress  must  have  been  anxi- 
ous when  she  saw  the  Mother  set 
out  along  the  street  with  this 
rough  stranger.  He  led  her  a 
long  way  out  of  the  faubourg  to . 
a  narrow  street  near  one  of  the 
quays  on  the  Seine.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  get  his  task  done  as 
soon  as  possible ;  to  take  her  there 
and  have  done  with  it  without 
any  further  communication  ;  but 
this  was  not  Sister  Eosalie's  idea. 
She  talked  to  him  all  the  time ; 
and  the  young  fellow,  who  was 
not  naturally  sullen,  was  obliged 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  charm 
which  had  conquered  so  many  be- 
fore him.  She  found  out  his  name, 
his  history,  his  opinions,  which 
were  violently  Ee publican;  she 
was  used  to  that  among  the 
workmen.  He  found  that  this 
gentle  Sister  dared  to  disagree 
with  him,  and  to  tell  him  very 
plainly  what  she  thought.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  before  heard 
such  a  stem  sermon  on  the  views 
and  hopes  of  himself  and  his 
comrades.  She  told  him  that  no 
true  liberty  could  be  gained  by 
violence ;  that  overthrowing  order 
and  breaking  laws  was  not  the 
way  to  secure*  justice  and  peace  ; 
that  revolutions  were  bad  enough 
for  the  upper  classes,  but  self- 
murder  for  the  poor — bringing 
work  to  a  standstill,  killing  hun- 
dreds by  starvation,  and  sure  to 
end  in  suffering,  whether  after, 
victory  or  defeat.  Sister  Eosalie 
had  a  right  to  speak  of  all  this, 
for,  as  she  told  her  companion, 
she  had  seen  enough  of  it  in  1830. 
Then  she  had  been  the  one  per- 
son who  kept  any  order  in  her 
faubourg :  in  the  wildest  moments 
of  the  revolution  she  had  gone 
along  the  streets  safe  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people,  when 
the  police  dared  not  show  them- 
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selves.  She  had  ordered  down 
barricades,  had  saved  men  from 
being  shot  or  hanged  by  the  mob, 
and  afterwards  liad  given  a  re- 
fuge in  her  house  to  many  on 
both  sides  who  were  in  danger. 
If  she  protected  the  Royalists, 
she  had  also  a  kind  hand  ready 
for  the  Republicans — they  were 
aU  alike  her  children.  Men  of 
opposite  parties  found  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  Rue  I'Ep^  de  Bois. 
After  the  fighting  was  done,  she 
helped  several  to  escape  from  the 
pcdice,  and  had  she  been  any  one 
but  Sister  Rosalie,  would  have 
been  arrested  herself  in  conse- 
quence. 60  she  spoke  with  au- 
thority to  this  young  man,  when 
she  warned  him  of  his  foolishness. 
His  mother,  a  rough,  forbidding- 
looking  woman,  came  to  meet 
them  at  the  door.  She  had  heard 
of  the  good  Sister,  she  said  ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  nobody  else  could 
do  any  good  to  these  people  up- 
stairs— fools  of  aristocrats — they 
would  ask  for  and  accept  nothing ; 
the  father  and  son  were  ill,  and 
the  daughter  who  waited  on  them 
would  soon  die ;  she  was  a  shadow 
already.  As  to  helping  them,  the 
Sister  could  see  that  she  was  a 
poor  woman  ;  yet  she  had  offered 
the  young  man  some  bread  before 
he  was  taken  ill;  but  he  made 
her  a  low  bow,  and  declined  it. 
Come,  the  Sister  would  go  up  and 
see  for  herself. 

*  You  should  have  sent  to  me 
before,  my  good  woman,*  said 
Sister  Rosalie  quietly. 

She  climbed  up  flight  after 
flight  of  the  dirty  staircase,  and 
reached  the  garret  at  last,  where 
these  people  had  found  a  wretched 
refuge.  She  knocked  gently  at 
the  door. 

*  Come  in,'  said  a  sweet  young 
voice. 

There  were  two  straw  beds  on 
the  floor:  the  father,  brown  and 
wasted,  with  a  long  gray  beard, 


lay  asleep  in  one ;  in  the  other  a 
young  handsome  man  lay  flushed 
and  moaning,  and  half  delirious. 

A  fair  slight  girl,  with  white 
lips,  and  a  wild  frightened  look 
in  her  eyes,  came  forward  to  meet 
Sister  Rosalie. 

*  Madame — Sister,' she  faltered; 
*  sit  down,  I  beg  of  you.' 

'  Mademoiselle,'  says  Sister  Ro- 
salie, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  '  may 
I  venture  to  tell  you  what  they 
call  me  in  my  district  V 

*  Mother,  I  should  think,'  says 
the  girl,  gazing  into  her  face  with 
wide  blue  eyes.  *  Can  I  do  an}^- 
thing  for  you  V 

The  strange  absent  manner  of 
the  words  filled  Sister  Rosalie 
with  still  deeper  pity. 

*  Yes.  You  can  do  me  a  very 
great  favour.  You  are  in  trouble ; 
allow  me  to  help  you.  You  have 
lost  your  mother;  is  it  not  sol 
Let  me  tal^e  her  place.' 

'  I  think  I  may,'  said  the  girl, 
glancing  from  one  side  of  the  room 
to  the  other.  '  Papa  and  Charles 
will  not  know,  will  theyl  And 
who  are  you  then,  mother  f 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  the  name 
of  Sister  Rosalie  V 

*  O  yes ;  but '  —  shaking  her 
head  sadly — '  I  forgot.  You  must 
excuse  my  bad  memory.  We  are 
Protestants ;  we  do  not  belong  to 
you.' 

•  *  My  child,'  said  Sister  Rosalie 
gravely  and  sweetly,  *  God  is  your 
Father  and-  mine.  Now,  let  us 
see ;  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
brother  T 

*•  The  woman  of  the  house  says 
it  is  a  fever,  from  not  having 
enough  to  eat.' 

'Ah!' 

An  hour  later,  Sister  Rosalie 
descends  the  stairs  again,  and 
finds  her  guide  loitering  outside 
the  house-door. 

*  I  want  you  to  go  back  with 
'me,  Jean.  I  have  to  send  a  nurse 
to  these  poor  people,  and  some 
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blankets  and  provisions.  You 
can  show  her  the  way,  and  help 
to  carry  them.' 

Jean  stares,  but  walks  off  with- 
out a  word. 

Ond  can  easily  imagine  how 
Sister  Eosalie  would  care  for  such 
a  family  as  this,  dragged  down  by 
misfortunes  from  their'  original 
rank,  made  still  poorer  by  their 
pride ;  how  she  would  watch  over 
the  father's  death-bed,  rejoice  in 
the  young  man's  recovery,  and 
lind  him  work  not  impossible  to 
a  gentleman ;  how  she  would  place 
the  girl  in  some  happy  home, 
where  her  lips  might  grow  red 
and  her  eyes  quiet,  and  the  na- 
tural spirits  of  youth  might  come 
back  to  her  again. 

As  for  Jean,  one  can  fancy  her 
meeting  him  again  later  in  that 
year,  when  Paris  was  in  a  flame  of 
revolution — meeting  him  in  a  red 
cap,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  one 
of  the  wildest  of  Republicans. 

There  is  a  story  of  her  having 
saved  an  officer  of  the  Garde  * 
Mobile,  who  had  attacked  a  bar- 
ricade in  the  Eue  Mouffetard. 
He  was  alone  among  the  enemy, 
and  his  only  chance  for  life  was 
to  rush  into  the  Eue  rEp<^e  de 
Bois,  into  the  door  of  the  Home 
itself.  The  revolutionists  were 
there  almost  as  soon;  but  they 
found  the  Sisters  of  Charity  on 
guard  at  the  door,  refusing  to  give 
up  the  fugitive.  They  listened 
with  respect,  even  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  to  what  Sister  Eosalie 
said  to  them;  but  they  still  in- 
sisted on  having  their  victim. 
As  they  crowded  about  the  door, 
pointing  their  guns,  Sister  Eosalie 
fell  on  her  knees  before  them. 
This  was  what  she  said : 

*  I  Bave  devoted  my  life  to  you 
for  fifty  years.  By  all  I  have 
done  for  you,  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, I  ask  this  man's  life  of  you.' 

She  had  won  the  day.  They 
cheered  her,   and   moved  away, 


leaving  the  officer  in  her  hands. 
Perhaps  Jean  was  amoDg  them. 

This  revolution  was  soon  fol 
lowed  by  the  cholera,  through 
which  Sister  Eosalie  fought  bravely 
with  her  little  band.  They  went 
into  the  most  terrible  scenes  oi 
suffering  and  death,  and  not  one 
of  those  who  thus  faced  the  dis 
ease  took  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  even  more  in 
the  long  course  of  her  every-day 
life  among  them  than  in  these 
special  times  of  pickness  and 
danger  that  the  people  learned  to 
love  Sister  Eosalie.  If  they  were 
not  grateful  to  her,  it  would  in- 
deed be  wonderful,  for,  besides 
all  the  personal  help  she  gave  to 
their  bodies  and  souls,  the  insti- 
tutions she  founded  for  them  were 
so  many  and  so  good.  There  was 
help  for  those  of  every  age.  Her 
first  foundation  was  a  large  school 
for  poor  children,  in  the  Rue  de 
Banquier.  An  industrial  school 
was  united  with  it,  and  both  were 
in  the  care  of  some  of  her  Sisters. 
Then  she  set  up  a  Creche,  a  nur- 
sery where  poor  mothers  who  go 
out  to  work  can  leave  their  babies 
during  the  day,  and  also  an  infant 
school  One  of  the  best  institu- 
tions was  the  '  Patronage,'  a  so- 
ciety for  watching  over  young 
girls  who  had  left  school.  This 
was  joined  by  many  ladies,  and 
every  Sunday  they  met  these  girls 
in  the  Eue  I'Epee  de  Bois,  taught 
them,  and  made  friends  with 
them.  The  girls  themselves,  as 
they  grew  up,  were  formed  into 
an  association  for  watching  over 
their  younger  companions,  and 
both  these  societies  did  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good.  Perhaps 
one  of  Sister  Eosalie's  own  fa- 
vourite works  was  the  Old  Men's 
Home  in  the  Eue  PascaL 

Eosalie  Eendu  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 8th,  1787,  in  the  country 
of  the  Jura.     She  came  to  Paris 
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in  1802,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  their 
house  in  the  Eae  du  Vieux 
Colombier.  Her  first  years  of 
work  were  spent  in  the  Rue  des 
Francs  Bourgeois  Saint  Marcel, 
from  which  she  was  moved  to  her 
lifq-long  home  in  the  Kue  TEpee 
de  Bois.  She  often  suffered  from 
ill-health,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  from  blindness.  In 
1852  she  received  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  perhaps 
never  more  worthily  bestowed. 
She  died  on  February  6th,  1856, 
after  suffering  for  two  or  three 
days  from  pleurisy  and  fever,  and 
thousands  of  her  children  followed 
the  Mother  of  the  Poor  to  her 
grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont 
Pamasse. 

Perhaps  this  faint  sketch  of 
the  doings  of  a  good  woman  will 
be  best  ended  by  repeating  some 
of  her  words,  as  they  are  put  into 
English  by  the  loving  writer  of 
her  life. 

'The  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
posts  on  which  all  the  world  may 
come  and  rest  their  burdens  when 
they  are  weary. 

'  Mademoiselle,  what  is  your 
object — to  offer  yourself  a  sacrifice 
to  God  1  Well,  then,  what  busi- 
ness have  you  to  choose  the 
nature  of  that  sacrifice?  Let 
your  sacrifice  be  that  of  submit- 
ting your  will  to  those  whom  God 
Himself  has  made  your  first  law. 

*  Don't  be  hard  upon  the  poor, 
my  children,  but  love  them ;  the 


world  says  they  are  idle,  and 
stupid,  and  vicious :  and  it  is  an 
ea<^y  way  to  escape  trying  to  d  o  them 
good.  But  if  we  had  gone  through 
what  they  had,  if  our  childhood 
had  been  like  theirs,  I  doubt  if 
we  should  have  been  any  better. 

'  Charity  is  like  God  Himself: 
the  more  you  ask,  the  more  she 
will  give ;  wherever  you  start  a 
really  useful  work,  means  for 
carrying  it  on  are  certain  to  start 
up ;  wherever  charity  sows  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  there  will  soon  be  a  large 
tree. 

'Always  keep  one  hand  wide 
open  to  give,  and  the  other  to 
receive. 

*  We  must  learn  to  leave  God's 
service  for  Himself,  and  to  leave 
prayer  for  the  poor. 

*  Love,  if  you  wish  to  be  loved. 
'  Be  like  clear  water,  that  has 

neither  colour  nor  scent. 

'  I  was  brought  up  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  not  in  that  orange- 
fiower-water  devotion  some  people 
seem  to  like  so  much. 

'  If  you  don't  want  to  fall,  take 
for  your  crutches  confidence  in 
God,  and  mistrust  in  yourself; 
and  if  you  fall,  imitate  little  chil- 
dren, who  tumble  down,  cry  for 
their  mother's  help,  and  get  up 
again  quickly,  comforted,  and  go 
on. 

'  Let  us  have  a  child's  mind 
towards  God,  a  mother's  love 
towards  our  neighbours,  and  the 
strictness  of  a  judge  towards  our- 
selves.' 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

WHICH  BEGINS  WITH  COLLISION  AND 
ENDS  WITH  EXPLOSION. 

In  his  almost  hysterical  excite- 
ment, which  carried  him  up  to  the 
zenith  of  delight  and  down  into 
the  nadir  of  remorse,  the  Major 
had  wit  enough  left  to  see  that 
the  open  air  and  solitude  were 
best  for  him.  So  he  went  out  for 
a  stroll  and  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air.  Now,  as  he  was  not  strolling, 
but  walking  along  with  some  vio- 
lence,he  met  Eugene  Buddock ,  and, 
curiously  enough,  Eugene  Buddock 
was  at  that  very  moment  thinking 
of  Major  Sanctuary.  For  Mrs. 
Buddock,  full  of  the  indignity 
that  her  husband  had  undergone, 
and  detecting  beneath  the  Major's 
thin  yeil  of  sympathy  a  face  of 
ridicule,  had  .at  her  own  table 
spoken  very  bitterly  of  the  Major 
as  one  ready  enough  to  laugh  at 
his  Mends  when  he  got  the 
chance.  Eugene's  self-respect  had 
been  grievously  wounded  in  the 
person  of  his  father,  and  he  felt 
very  properly  indignant  with  the 
Major,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
secret  scorn,  knowing  how  that 
anxious  parent  was  trying  to  en- 
tangle him  with  Victoria.  So 
young  Narcissuis  resolved  that 
whenever  he  got  the  chance  he 
would  pay  Major  Sanctuary  oflf. 
The  chance  came  sooner  than 
Eugene  could  have  expected,  for 
within  one  hour  here  was  the 
Major  walking  down  upon  him  in 
the  open  street ! 

'  ril  cut  him  dead,'  Eugene  said 
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to  himself.  'Look  him  full  in 
the  face — wait  for  his  salute — and 
cut  him  dead !' 

It  was  dignified,  aristocratic, 
terrible,  and  Eugene  starched  his 
visage  and  knitted  his  brows,  and 
made  ready  for  the  encounter. 

*He  will  come  after  me,'  re- 
flected the  great  young  man.  '  He 
will  ask  for  an  explanation.  And 
2  will  explain/* 

On  came  the  Major,  and  on 
came  Eugene.  Full  in  the  face 
Eugene  looked  the  Major,  and 
the  Major  returned  his  gaze 
steadily.  Then  with  the  haughtiest 
countenance  possible,  and  eyes 
sternly  set  on  the  enemy,  Eugene 
marched  inflexibly  by.  But  what 
was  his  surprise  when  the  Major, 
with  neither  anger  nor  wonder  in 
his  face,  nor  any  change  of  expres- 
sion whatever,  went  hurrying  down 
the  street,  as  if  Eugene  had  not 
been  there  at  all !  In  fact^  so  ab- 
sorbed was  the  Major  with  his 
own  tumultuous  thoughts,  that  he 
had  seen  Eagene  and  not  seen 
him  at  the  same  time.  Bat  of 
course  the  young  man  could  not 
understand  this.  He  could  only 
conclude  that  in  some  occult  way 
the  Major  had  perceived  his  inten- 
tion, and  had  baffled  it  by  giving 
the  cut  he  was  meant  to  receive ; 
and  so  Eugene  had  to  go  through 
that  most  painful  and  unhealthy 
process  of  repressing  noble  rage 
at  the  very  moment  when  the 
cork  of  civility  was  about  to  fly 
up  sky-high,  and  the  emotion 
was  to  rush  out  in  a  splendid 
deluge. 
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There  was  no  redress,  for  the 
Major  went  out  of  sight  like  a 
rocket,  and,  in  a  mood  of  irasci- 
bility such  as  seldom  pervaded 
his  dandified  mind,  Eugene  held 
on  bis  way.  The  next  person  he 
met  was  Hector  Badger.  Now, 
Hector  experienced  something 
like  a  sense  of  Ehame  when  he 
saw  the  son  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  lately  humiliated.  This 
sense  of  shame  communicated  it- 
self immediately  to  his  tell>tale 
countenance;  and  Eugene  inter- 
preted Hector's  rising  colour  to 
indicate  fear  of  him,  the  stalwart 
Eugene  !  So  he  marched  up  and 
faced  the  enemy. 

'You  are  a  vulgar,  impudent 
brute  !'  he  said,  with  astonishing 
firmness. 

*  Eugene,'  Hector  replied  quietly, 
but  without  any  siga  of  fear,  *  I 
don't  wonder  if  you  feel  angry, 
but  your  father  gave  me  great 
provocation.' 

*  I  tell  you  what,*  cried  Eugene, 
growing  bolder,  *  you  are  a  bully 
and  a  coward  !' 

And  the  little  fellow,  with  a 
tremendous  air,  shook  his  switch 
in  Hector's  face. 

*  I  will  not  answer  you,'  Hector 
replied  calmly.  *  The  fact  is, 
Eugene,  I  don't  think  the  worse 
of  you  for  being  so  hot  over  it.' 

He  said  this  and  not  another 
word,  but,  gently  putting  Eugene 
aside,  passed  on;  and  for  the 
second  time  our  minikin  was  left 
pondering  the  nature  of  things  in 
mid-street. 

This  encounter  had  remarkable 
consequences.  Upon  his  return 
home  Hector  told  his  mother  of 
Eugene's  rudeness,  and  Sally  for 
a  wonder  commended  her  son's 
peaceable  behaviour. 

'  I  am  glad  you  did  not  knock 
him  down,'  she  said,  nodding  her 
head.  '  It  must  have  been  a  great 
temptation.' 

*  No,  mother,'  Hector  answered. 


'You  see,  he    had   provocation. 
Then,  mother,  he  is  a  dwarf  1' 

*  One  thing  I  know,'  cried  Sally, 
'  you  shall  not  be  insulted  in  the 
street.  I  will  write  to  Beatrice, 
and  say  that  this  sort  of  thing 
must  cease.' 

She  looked  about  for  her  writ- 
ing materials,  and  remembering 
that  she  had  seen  them  last  in 
her  own  room,  she  bade  Hector 
fetch  them,  which  he  did;  and 
Sallv  sat  down  to  the  table  like  a 
field-marshal  writing  a  despatch. 

'  I  shall  let  those  people  see  we 
are  not  afraid  of  them  !' 

The  next  moment  Hector  heard 
an  exclamation. 

*  What  a  very  singular  impres- 
sion on  the  blotting-paper  1'  Sally 
said.  *  Figures — writing  !  I  tell 
you  what.  Hector,  those  people  in 
the  house  are  using  our  writing- 
paper  !* 

'Think  so,  mother f  Hector 
answered  carelessly. 

*  No,  I  don't  think  so,'  the  brisk 
Sally  retorted.  '  I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  wish  I  could  make  out  this 
writing,  and  then  I  could  have 
proof  positive.' 

'  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  it 
out,'  Hector  said  :  *  hold  the  blot- 
ting-paper up  to  the  glass.' 

'  What  good  will  that  do  T  his 
mother  asked,  falling  by  habit 
into  the  old  contemptuous  way 
in  which  she  used  to  address  her 
son. 

*  Let  me  show  you,'  Hector  re- 
plied, taking'  the  blotter  in  hand, 
and  reflecting  it  in  the  mirror  as 
he  spoke. 

A  great  surprise  was  in  store 
for  mother  and  son.  Clear  as 
handwriting  could  be,  this  inscrip- 
tion came  out  in  the  glass  before 
their  eyes : 

*  July  15,  1874 

Daniel  Euddock,  Esq., 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred 
Pounds. 

£2600.  Samuel  Badgke.' 
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'  Hector  r  exclaimed  the  as- 
tounded mother. 

'  Mother !'  exclaimed  the  as- 
tounded Hector. 

*  What  can  it  meanf  said  Sally, 
almost  breathless.  '  Daniel  Rud- 
dock— two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds — Samuel  Badger !  Why, 
Hector,  this  is  just  the  sum 
■we  have  in  the  North- Western 
Bail  way.  What  can  Daniel  have 
to  say  to  it )' 

Hector  made  no  answer.  He 
was  pale  and  agitated,  and  seemed, 
to  his  mother,  to  be  gradually 
coming  to  some  terrible  conclu- 
sion. 

*  Hector !'  his  mother  cried, 
BOW  in  genuine  alarm,  '  what 
can  it  be  \    Speak  to  me  T 

Before  Hector  could  reply, 
Samuel  himself  walked  into  the 
room.  For  several  days  his  man- 
ner had  been  abstracted  and  care- 
worn ;  and  now,  taking  no  notice 
of  either  wife  or  son,  he  sat  down 
and  rested  his  head  upon  his 
hand  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  Sammy,'  his  wife  called  out, 
'  what  is  this  f 

*  What  is  what,  Sally,  my  love  V 
Samuel  asted,  with  a  vague  ap- 
prehension in  his  voice. 

*  Look  here,'  Sally  answered, 
holding  the  blotter  up  to  the  mir- 
ror. 

The  dismay  of  Samuel  Badger 
was  great.  He  shook  from  head 
to  feet,  turned  deadly  white,  and 
his  lips  moved  but  made  no  sound. 
Sally  marked  all  these  tokens 
with  a  wife*s  experienced  eyes. 

'  Samuel,'  she  exclaimed,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair,  Hhis  is  some- 
thing dreadful,  I  feel  sure.' 

'0,  not  dreadful,  my  dear,' 
Samuel  replied,  when  he  found 
his  voice.  He  forced  a  faint 
smile  to  allay  her  fear — a  glint  of 
frosty  sunshine  trying  to  thaw  a 
frozen  field.  *  Not  dreadful — 
not  so  bad  as  that.' 

'What  is  it,  Samuel f    cried 


Mrs.  Badger,  with  a  kind  of  terri- 
fied impatience.  '  Tell  us  this 
moment.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  Samuel  said,  with 
a  gasp,  by  way  of  preface,  *  this 
town  of  Tickenham  is  going  to 
rise,  my  love,  and  the  waters  are 
going  to  be  popular,  and  people 
are  coming  here  to  live — coming 
in  thousands,  it  is  said — and  they 
will  want  a  people*s  park,  you 
know,  with  houses  and  gardens, 
and  a  place  for  the  band  to  play, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  see, 
Sally,  my  love  t 

*  Well,  well,  weU !'  cried  Sally, 
'  what  has  this  to  say  to  Samuel 
Badger  and  Daniel  Kuddock  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds )' 

*  The  fields  over  there — where 
the  park  will  be,  I  believe — ^be- 
longed to  Daniel ;  and  if  he  had 
the  health  he  would  see  about 
getting  up  the  park  himself;  but 
he  has  not  the  health,  you  see, 
Sally,  that's  where  it  is ;  and 
Daniel's  opinion  of  me  is  that  I 
am  a  man  of  business,  and  he  has 
sold  the  land  to  me  at  a  very 
moderate  price.' 

'Those  fields  where  the  cows 
feedl'  Sally  asked,  in  a  scarcely 
articulate  voice. 

''Yes,  my  love,'  Samuel  replied, 
a  little  more  cheerfully.  '  The 
cows  are  not  to  stay  there.  The 
cows  will  have  to  go.' 

'And  you  have  paid  all  that 
money  for  those  few  acres  of 
meadow  1'  Sally  inquired  again. 
She  was  unable  even  now  to  be- 
lieve the  awful  truth. 

'  Yes,  love.  Daniel  daresays  he 
could  get  five  thousand  or  more 
for  the  piece  if  he  tried.' 

'And  our  money  is  all  gonef 
Sally  asked  again,  as  if  she  would 
sound  the  calamity  to  its  lowest 
deep. 

'  Yes ;  but  the  land  is  there.' 

'  The  land !'  roared  Sally,  now 
breaking  fairly  out.  'What  is 
th^    land! — ^marsh,    hedge,    and 
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ditch  I  And  you  have  robbed  me 
of  my  money — for  it  was  mine, 
not  yours ;  and  you  have  actually, 
without  my  knowledge,  ruined 
us,  after  all  my  years  of  labour ! 
What  right  had  you  to  touch  my 
money  V 

'You  see,  Sally,'  Samuel  said, 
'you  know  what  Scripture  says 
about  the  wife  being  the  weaker 
vessel  I  thought  that  you,  being 
the  weaker  vessel,  Sally,  of  course 
I  must  be  the  stronger  vessel. 
Then  I  am  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  responsibility  rests  with 
me  about  managing  affairs ;  and  so 
I  said  nothing  to  you,  but  acted 
on  my  own  judgment,  and  took 
Daniel's  advice.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Samuel 
Badger,'  his  wife  cried,  going  up 
to  him,  and  speaking  with  a  fierce- 
ness the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  witnessed.  *  You  have  de- 
frauded me.  You  have  put  your 
hand  in  my  pocket.  You  have 
thrown  away  the  provision  I  made 
for  my  old  age,  and  for  yours  too. 
Samuel,  with  all  your  weakness,  I 
always  thought  you  a  man  of 
honour  until  this  day ;  but  I 
think  you  so  no  more ;  and  I  de- 
clare I  have  a  mind  to  walk  out 
of  this  house,  and  never  see  you 
again!' 

Samuel  cowered  before  this  out- 
burst of  fury.  He  did  not  utter 
a  word.  He  only  put  his  head 
into  his  hands,  shaking  it  sadly 
and  hopelessly,  as  if  all  were  over 
now.  And  SaUy  stood  with  qut- 
stretched  hand,  denouncing  him 
by  her  gesture  after  she  had 
ceased  to  denounce  him  with  her 
tongue. 

All  this  time  Hector  had  not 
spoken.  He  had  been  pale  and 
agitated  j  but  now,  as  he  watched 
his  mother,  an  expression  of  gentle- 
ness and  resolution  effaced  his 
look  of  fear.  He  went  to  her 
side,  and  took  her  hand,  more  of 
a  man — SaUy  was  struck  by  that 


even  in  her  excitement — than  he 
had  ever  seemed  before. 

'  Don't  say  all  that,  mother,'  he 
said  gently.  '  You  don't  mean  it 
Father  did  his  best,  and  you  will 
think  so  one  day.  What  is  he  in 
Daniel's  hands  ?  Besides,  mother, 
think  how  much  worse  things 
might  have  been.  You  see,  I  am 
grown  up  now,  and  I  can  take  a 
school,  and  we  shall  do  very  well, 
after  all.  Then  remember  the 
whole  of  the  money  will  not  be 
lost.  Anyhow,  don't  say  aU  that 
to  father.' 

Sally  looked  up  at  her  son; 
then  she  went  across  to  her  hus- 
band, and,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  she  said,  in  a  softened 
voic», 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so, 
and  I  did  not  mean  it;  but  0, 
Sammy,  Sammy,  you  have  broken 
my  heart  1' 

And  poor  Sally,  vanquished  at 
last  by  resistless  life,  fell  into  a 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

AN  AWFUL  DOUBLE  Kl^OCK. 

While  so  many  of  his  friends 
were  enjoying  themselves  in 
Tickenham,  Jerome  Dawe  stayed 
quietly  at  home.  In  fact,  Jerome 
had  found  out  all  at  once  that  he 
was  grown  an  old  man.  For 
months  his  walks  had  been  shrink- 
ing into  narrower  circles;  a  few 
paces  cut  off  each  day;  a  road 
which  he  had  for  years  trod  morn- 
ing by  morning  quietly  omitted 
at  the  end  of  a  week;  shops, 
where  he  would  drop  in  for  a 
chat  in  his  stately  style,  left  un- 
visited,  until,  by  furlongs  and 
perches,  the  whole  of  his  daily 
round  was  given  up.  At  last  he 
was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  a  feeble  stroll  in  his  garden ; 
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and  heTe  one  afternoon  his  foot 
got  complicated  with  Shakespeare, 
and  he  rolled  heavily  over,  and, 
in  his  downfall,  Shakespeare  was 
snapped  in  two.  Jerome  labori- 
ously picked  himself  up,  and, 
with  a  half  of  his  staff  in  each 
handy  tottered  back  to  the  house. 
He  met  Matty  in  the  entrance- 
halL 

'See,  Matty,*  he  said,  in  a 
shaking  voice,  *  I  have  broken 
him.' 

'  Lor !'  Matty  exclaimed.  '  But 
never  you  mind,  sir ;  get  another. 
I  never  liked  him.  He  wasn't  a 
steady  man,  not  like  Sir  Walter. 
Sir  Walter  was  the  only  one  of 
'em  all  that  could  describe  a 
genteel  female.  Have  a  new  one, 
with  Sir  Walter's  head  a-top — do.' 

'Matty,'  her  master  said,  in 
•hollow  tones, '  I  am  sent  for.   My 
walking  days  are  over.' 

After  this  incident,  Matty 
marked  his  every  change  with 
vigilance,  which  love  itself  could 
not  have  surpassed.  The  decline 
of  his  strength,  the  disappearance 
of  his  appetite,  symptom  after 
symptom  she  jotted  down  in  her 
mind  day  after  day.  Matty  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  she  would 
not  marry  her  master  after  all. 
At  the  best  of  times  he  was 
procrastinating.  So  far  her 
broad  hints  and  appalling  ogles, 
her  flatteries  and  her  fondlings, 
had  not  brought  him  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  proposal ; 
and  Martha,  whose  instincts  were 
truly  practical,  felt  that  she  must 
at  once  take  steps  to  secure  for 
herself  a  provision  in  case  her 
master  should  die  before  she  could 
marry  him.  She  had  found  out 
by  this  time  that  the  will,  of 
which  he  had  told  her,  was  not 
yet  executed;  but  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other  draft-wills  she 
had  not  the  faintest  suspicion. 
Her  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
catastrophe    which    ensued    was 


decidedly  a  leading  one ;  but  little 
the  selfish  woman  knew  that  she 
was  using  her  wits  to  outwit  her- 
self. 

It  was  the  morning  after  that 
on  which  Sally  made  her  fatal 
discovery.  Martha,  looking  at 
her  master  as  she  cleared  away 
breakfast,  observed  a  particular 
pallor  upon  his  cheek,  which,  to 
her  experienced  eyes,  seemed  an 
indication  of  impending  illness. 
Something  told  Martha  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  she  im- 
mediately began : 

'  Lawyer's  coming  this  morn- 
ing, am't  hel' 

The  solicitor  of  Jerome  Dawe 
conducted  also  the  money  affairs 
of  the  Golden  Girls ;  and  he  had 
appointed  this  morning  for  the 
attestation  of  the  trustee's  signa- 
ture to  certain  transfers. 

'  Yes,  Matty,'  her  master  replied 
feebly.     '  He  said  twelve  o'clock. 

'  Settle  your  own  affairs  this 
morning,  do,'  she  said  coaxingly  to 
her  master.  'Get  that  will  fin- 
ished. You  won't  die  an  hour 
the  sooner  for  having  your  affairs 
put  to  rights.  It  will  be  off  our 
minds,  you  know.  Think,'  Matty 
said,  annexing  herself  in  anxiety 
to  her  master  with  no  small  in- 
genuity, '  think  how  it  has  been 
on  our  minds.  Lor  1'  she  cried 
out  dramatically,  ^  hain*t  it  been 
on  our  minds  V 

'  Well,  well,  Matty,'  Jerome 
Dawe  said,  in  the  old  dilatory 
style,  '  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done.' 

•  To-day  you  mean,  don't  you  V 
Matty  inquired  eagerly.  '  Let  it 
be  to-day.' 

'  Well,  well,  Matty,'  he  an- 
swered again,  '  I  won't  say  that 
it  shall  not  be  to-day.' 

*  Say.  it  shall  be  to-day,'  Matty 
persisted.  She  was  fearful  lest 
to-morrow  might  be  too  late. 
*  Promise  me  you  will  make  your 
will  to  day  !' 
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*  Very  well,  Matty/  he  replied ; 
*  I  promise.  I  will  make  my  will 
today.* 

'l^ere*8  a  dear  kind  duck!' 
Matty  exclaimed.  '  Then  all  will 
he  right,  and  we  shall  ha'  nothing 
to  hother  ourselves  ahout.  You 
are  kind  to  your  old  Matty ;  hut 
she  has  been  always  kind  to  you — 
most  when  you  wanted  most. 
Perhaps  when  you  are  well  and 
strong  I  do  sometimes  let  a  sharp 
word  slip.  But,  as  I  have  told 
you  fifty  hundred  times  before, 
that  is  only  what  Sir  Walter  says — 


*'0  womaOf  in  onr  hour  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  bard  to  please. 


»t  • 


Matty  made  the  quotation  with 
an  airiness  which  came  of  long 
practice;  and  then,  short  skirts, 
ankles,  and  all  the  rest,  she 
skipped  out  of  the  room.  Jerome 
Dawe  sank  back  in  his  chair  and 
murmured  to  himself,  '  Cultivated 
woman,  Matty — ^for  her  station  !' 

But  he  said  it  automatically, 
from  mere  habit,  and  he  said  it 
very  faintly. 

Hardly  had  Matty  got  out  of 
the  room  before  she  came  back 
again,  as  frolicsome  as  a  lamb,  with 
two  letters  in  her  hand.  These 
she  threw  upon  the  table  with  a 
sulky  face. 

*  There  !'  she  exclaimed.  *  Two 
on  *em  !  One  from  Mrs.  Badger — 
she's  a  good  woman,  ain't  shel 
And  one  from  Mr.  Euddock — 
he's  a  good  man,  .ain't  he  1  My 
word !  There's  something  in  the 
wind,  or  you  would  not  have  a 
letter  from  each  of  'em  same  day.' 

This  was  exactly  Jerome  Dawe's 
opinion,  and  his  fingers  trembled 
as  he  opened  Sally's  envelope. 
The  missive  was  short,  emphatic, 
and  like  Sally.  It  simply  told 
<  dear  uncle  Jerome '  that  she  was 
coming  over  to  see  him  that 
morning,  on  business  which  re- 
quired immediate  attention. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent 
manoeuvres    of    Martha    Spring, 


Jerome  Dawe's  mind  was  now 
full  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Possessed  as  he  was  by  a  convic- 
tion that  Sally  Badger  had  been 
armed  by  iN'ature  with  occult  and 
tremendous  weapons  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  her  species,  he  felt 
certain  that  she  had  somehow  dis- 
covered that  his  will  had  never 
been  executed.  Mentally  he  saw 
Sally  the  Terrible  enter  his  room; 
he  felt  her  despotic  eyes  set  upon 
him ;  he  heard  the  awfiil  voice. 
Poor  old  Jerome  Dawe  shuddered. 

*She  will  ask  me,  "yes"  or 
"  no."  There  will  be  no  beating 
about  the  bush  with  Sally.  It 
will  never  do  to  try  to  throw  dust 
in  her  eyes.' 

Then  mechanically,  and  still 
dwelling  on  the  vision  of  Sallj 
thus  striding  into  his  room  like 
Alexander  the  Great  hungry  for 
worlds  to  conquer,  Jerome  opened 
Dsmiel  Euddock's  letter  with  fal- 
tering fingers.  This,  too,  was  short 
and  pregnant  with  unexpressed 
matters.  Daniel  must  see  his  dear 
Jerome  before  one  that  day ;  and 
he  was  coming  over  by  the  first 
train  after  breakfast  for  a  *  strictly 
private  interview !' 

*  Matty  has  been  blabbing,' 
Jerome  said  to  himself.  ^  8he 
has  let  something  slip,  and  Sally 
has  heard  it,  and  Daniel  has 
heard  it,  and  they  are  both  on 
the  alert.  Could  anything  be 
more  uncomfortable  V 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
Jerome  Dawe  was  a  man  of  infirm 
purpose.  In  all  the  important  j  unc- 
tures  of  life  his  conduct  was  the 
product  of  external  circumstances, 
never  of  his  own  wilL  This  imbecili- 
ty had  grown  with  his  advancing 
age,  especially  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  he  was  now  scarcely 
master  of  his  own  acts.  The 
three  wills  which  he  had  long  ago 
prepared  were  lying  in  a  pigeon- 
hole of  his  desk,  and  one  of  these 
he  resolved  to  execute  this  day; 
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bat  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
which  he  would  finally  choose. 
Now  he  would  leave  all  to  Mar- 
garet Alexander  and  Sally  Badger ; 
now  he  reviewed  the  claims  of 
Daniel  and  his  wife,  and  thought 
he  must  name  them  as  sole  lega- 
tees; later  on  fear  of  Martha 
overcame  him — for  Martha,  like 
many  an  old  servant,  was  loved 
because  she  was  feared.  A  feather 
falling  in  the  scales  of  his  librating 
resolution  would  now  be  enough 
to  settle  the  matter;  and  there 
fell,  not  a  feather,  but  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  the  will  was  chosen  and 
executed  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
For  more  than  an  hour  Jerome 
had  sat  with  the  solicitor  of 
the  Walsingham  estate ;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  trust  was  now  finished  ; 
but  still,  under  twenty  childish 
pretexts,  he  kept  the  man  of  law 
dallying  over  the  papers.  Jerome 
knew  it  was  a  good  opportunity 
for  completing  his  will,  qualified 
witnesses  being  at  hand ;  but  he 
could  not  briDg  himself  to  tell  the 
lawyer  that  he  was  going  to  do  so 
important  a  thing,  and  much  less 
could  he  decide  which  of  the  three 
wills  was  to  be  signed  and  sealed 
and  delivered  as  his  act  and  deed. 
While  he  was  thus  halting  be- 
tween three  courses  the  impulse 
from  without  which  he  so  sorely 
needed  was  supplied.  The  strokes 
of  a  most  awful  knock  were  heard 
at  the  front  door :  a  knock  which 
seemed  to  awaken  echoes  in  the 
cellars  below  and  to  cause  the 
very  rafters  of  the  attic  to  ring ; 
aknock  which  made  the  man  of  law 
leap  in  his  chair ;  a  knock  which 
brought  Martha  up  flying  from 
the  kitchen  with  the  velocity 
usually  associated  with  fire  or  ex- 
plosion; a  knock  which  turned 
Jerome  pallid,  and  sent  him  in 
trembling  haste  to  his  escritoire, 
when,  without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion, he  drew  forth  the  document 
which  he  had   now   irrevocably 


chosen  as  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 

The  earlier  history  of  this 
astounding  knock  will  be  found 
in  chapter  sixty- seven. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

IN  WHICH  'THE  WISDOM  OP  MANY* 
IS  FORCIBLY  SHOWN  TO  BE  THE 
POLLY  OF  *  ONE.' 

Sally  Badqeb  was  broken- 
hearted. Still,  as  a  valiant  sol- 
dier will  never  surrender,  but 
fight  on,  however  hopelessly,  till 
death  ends  all,  so  Sally,  who  had 
quite  abandoned  the  hope  of  win- 
ning the  Battle  of  Life,  resolved 
to  use  her  sword  to  the  last.  She 
determined  to  go  straight  to  her 
uncle  Jerome;  and  tell  him  how 
cruelly  Daniel  had  treated  her 
husband  and  herself.  This  would 
do  no  good  ;  still,  it  was  blow  for 
blow.  Sally  set  off  by  the  train 
which  left  Tickenham  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  she 
had  just  taken  her  third-class 
ticket,  when  she  saw  Daniel  Eud- 
dock  sneak  into  the  booking-office. 
Daniel  looked  abashed  when  he 
saw  his  victim  and  enemy,  and 
something  of  the  expression  of  a 
taken  thief  appeared  in  his  face. 
He  stammered  out,  'Fine  morn- 
ing, Sally,'  with  a  tolerable  main- 
tenance of  his  ordinary  manner. 
But  Sally  was  not  going  to  dis- 
semble even  for  a  moment.  She 
had  flung  away  the  last  rag  of 
pretence  of  friendship,  and  Daniel 
should  know  it.  She  flashed  at 
him  a  look  of  rage  and  defiance, 
which  somehow  made  the  old 
usurer  tremble ;  spoke  not  a  word ; 
and  went  her  scornful  way  to  the 
platform. 

Daniel  did  not  like  this.  For 
a  crafty  man  like  himself,  warfare 
with  Sally  was  dangerous.  His 
wiliness  supplied  no  weapon  pro- 
per for  defence  against  the  blud- 
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geoning  attack  of  whicli  she  was 
80  terrible  a  mistiess.  A  man 
may  be  a  renowned  anake-charmer, 
and  yet  feel  nervous  if  called  to 
deal  with  a  mad  bull ;  and  an  in- 
fallible mole- catcher  may  shud- 
der at  the  tactics  of  a  wild  cat. 
Daniel  had  the  Badgers  in  his 
grasp  as  tight  as  trickery  and  low 
ingenuity  could  make  them  ;  but 
still,  when  Sally  gave  him  this 
daring  slap,  he  trembled.  .At  any 
cost  she  must  be  soothed !  Daniel 
hurried  up  the  steps  after  her, 
and  wheeziog  with  haste  and 
excitement,  shuffled  to  her  side. 

'  How  are  you  this  morning, 
Sally  V  he  said,  his  yillanous  face 
puckered  into  a  fawning  smile. 
'  Cold  for  the  time  of  year,  ain't 
it  t  But  let  us  be  thankful  it  is 
dry.' 

'  At  which  end  of  the  platform 
do  you  wish  to  remain?*  Sally 
asked  deliberately.  Daniel  thought 
she  was  going  to  talk  things  over. 

*  Here — here,'  he  replied,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  '  No  place  could 
be  better.' 

'  I  shall  go  to  the  othei:  end,' 
Sally  answered ;  and  with  another 
fearless  and  unconquerable  flash 
she  left  the  confounded  usurer 
alone.  , 

*Evil  will  come  of  this,'  he 
muttered  to  himself.  'There  is 
danger  in  Sally's  eye.' 

Half  an  hour  brought  the  train 
to  Tickenham.  Daniel  was  travel- 
ling second  class,  and  when  ap- 
proaching the  town,  he  reasoned 
with  himself  after  his  own  fashion 
concerning  the  object  of  Sally's 
expedition.  She  was  going  to 
see  Jerome  Dawe.  She  was  going 
to  lay  an  information  against 
Daniel  Euddock.  Of  these  two 
facts  Daniel  was  perfectly  sure, 
and  he  knew  that,  with  a  weak 
man  like  Jerome,  the  first  word 
would  be  the  mo«t  eflective.  He 
must  see  Jerome  Dawe  before 
Sally,  with  her  fearful  eloquence, 


told  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 
Now,  Daniel  felt  certain  thieit 
Sally  Badger  would  not  take  a 
fly  ;  but  he  debated  with  himself 
whether,  considering  the  stakes 
for  which  he  was  playing,  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  half-a-crown,  so  as 
to  secure  a  few  minutes  with 
Jerome  before  Sally  could  arrive. 
The  few  minutes  Daniel  resolved 
to  secure ;  but  he  saw  a  way  by 
which  he  could  save  his  two  shil- 
lings, and  he  hugged  himself  with 
delight. 

At  Middleborough  Station,  by 
crossing  the  line  of  rails  and 
going  over  a  siding,  shrewd  male 
passengers  were  able  to  make  a 
wonderfully  short  cut  into  the 
town.  Of  course  this  short  cut 
was  verbally  forbidden  to  the 
public,  but  by  the  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  twopence  Daniel 
often  managed  to  avail  himself 
of  it;  and  now  he  resolved  to 
dart  across  the  moment  the  train 
arrived,  and  cut  out  Sally,  who 
would  have  to  trudge  round  a 
long  road,  and  over  the  bridge. 
Thus  Daniel  would  outwit  the 
enemy,  and  save  his  half-crown 
into  the  bargain  I 

Everything  fell  out  as  he  de- 
sired. It  was  market-day,  and 
the  train  was  full,  and  he  saw 
Sally  in  the  extreme  rear  of  a 
dense  crowd  of  people,  doomed, 
Daniel  computed,  to  five  minutes' 
delay.  He  sniggered  as  he  pictured 
his  Amazonian  adversary  butting 
and  pushing  in  vain;  and  he 
laughed  outright  when,  as  he  was 
stepping  across  the  line,  he  ca^ 
another  glance  at  Sally,  and  saw 
her  vainly  trying  to  make  her 
way  through  the  throng.  The 
more  Sally  struggled  the  closer 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
held  together.  Sally  was  im- 
prisoned. Daniel  rejoiced.  He 
would  get  a  good  ten  minutes' 
start. 
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In  that  cheerful  and  thankful 
mood  which  good  fortune  fosters 
io  noble  minds,  Daniel  walked 
rapidly  towards  Jerome  Dawe's 
house.  He  had  arranged  all  he 
was  to  saj ;  and  felt  satisfied  that 
he  could  soon  convince  his  old 
friend  that  Samuel  Badger  had 
never  ceased  to  press  for  an  op- 
portunity of  securing  the  land. 
Samuel's  foolish  letters,  tied  in  a 
neat  bundle,  were  in  Daniel's 
pocket.  Any  letter  in  the  bundle 
was  sufficient  to  prove  his  point. 
So  Daniel  had  no  need  to  con- 
sider what  he  should  say.  He 
wanted  the  first  word,  indeed ; 
but  his  case  was  ready  made. 

*  Let  me  see,'  Daniel  said,  cogi- 
tating as  he  walked,  and  falling 
into  his  favourite  habit  of  calcu- 
lation of  money  saved.  '  The  fly 
would  have  been  two -and -six- 
pence. Two-and-sixpence  saved 
is  two-and-sixpence  gained.  No, 
by  the  way,  from  that  I  must 
deduct  twopence,  which  I  had  to 
give  to  the  signal-man  for  allow- 
ing me  to  cross  the  line.  Two- 
pence from  two-and-six ;  balance 
in  hand,  two-and-four. 

'  Two  shillings  and  fourpence,' 
Daniel  repeated  to  himself.  *  What 
can  be  done  with  two  shillings  and 
fourpence?'  (How  Daniel  delighted 
in  this  sort  of  self-examination !) 
*  Twice  twelve  is  twenty-four,  and 
four  is  twenty-eight.  Twenty- 
eight  pence  is  fourteen  twopences. 
What  can  be  done  with  four- 
teen twopences  1  Why,  there  are 
thirteen  weeks  in  a  quarter. 
What  can  be  done  with  twopence 
a  week  for  a  whole  quarter?  I 
have  it !'  Daniel  cried,  exulting. 
*The  Midfileborovgh  Guardian  is 
just  twopence  a  week.  Here  is 
the  cost  of  three  months'  news 
paid  at  a  stroke ;  and  twopence 
over  to  begin  the  new  quarter ! 
What  an  amount  of  reading,  as 
you  may  say,  for  nothing  I  Take 
those  newspapers,  and  spread  'em 


out  on  the  dining-room  floor,  and 
see  the  space  they  cover.  All 
that  printed  matter  for  nothing ! 
I  declare  I  shall  enjoy  that  paper 
more  than  ever  I  did  in  my 
Ufe. 

*Yes,'  Daniel  said,  talking  to 
himself,  as  if  he  were  both  master 
and  scholar,  '  never  truer  word 
was  spoken.  '*  Take  care  of  the 
pence — ah,  take  care  of  the  pence !" 
Pounds  take  c^ire  of  themselves.' 

Jerome  Dawe's  house  was  now 
in  view  ;  but  the  way  lay  uphill, 
and  was  rather  steep.  There  was 
time  enough  and  to  spare,  how* 
ever,  and  Daniel  calmly  moved 
upwards.  All  at  once  he  heard 
the  sound  of  wheels.  He  turned, 
and  saw  a  fly  coming  up  the  hiU 
after  him  at  a  most  unusual  pace, 
the  man  whipping  his  horse  as 
merciful  men  never  do,  unless  for 
remuneration.  Daniel  turned  to 
watch  the  vehicle  pass,  thinking 
of  the  foolish  spendthrift  inside 
who  knew  not  how  to  take  care 
of  his  pence. 

Despair  and  horror  !  A  whole 
sack  of  pence  emptied  on  his 
head  would  not  have  astounded 
Daniel  so  much  as  the  sight  he 
now  beheld.  The  foolish  spend- 
thrift was  Sally  Badger  herself. 
Sally  dealt  him  another  defiant 
look,  and  went  by  at  a  prodigious 
pace,  and  Daniel  nearly  fell  to 
the  ground,  staggered  by  the  sud- 
den rush  of  surprise  and  chagrin. 
Brave  Sally  Badger  1  She  had 
only  four  shillings  in  her  purse ; 
but  she  had  promised  the  driver 
three -and- sixpence  if  he  would 
get  her  to  Mr.  Dawe's  quickly. 
The  driver  was  energetic.  The 
horse  had  just  breakfasted,  and 
went  in  for  the  job  like  a  con- 
spirator. Daniel,  choking  and 
almost  expiring  with  rage,  saw 
the  fly  dash  up  the  hill,  and  far 
above  it  stof  tped  at  Jerome's  door. 
He  saw  Sally  leap  out,  like  Julius 
Caesar  upon  the  soil  of  Britain,  or 
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like  any  other  conqneror  and  com- 
peller  of  men  upon  any  other  dis- 
puted ground.  The  next  moment 
Sally  knocked  that  very  knock 
which  made  Jerome  Dawe's  cel- 
lars reverberate,  and  caused  the 
rafters  of  his  attics  to  shake,  and 
moved  Jerome  himself  until  he 
trembled  in  his  shoes.  Down  the 
slope,  rat-tat,  rat-tat-TATi  that 
fearful  summons  sounded.  It 
rattled  into  Daniel's  ear  like  a 
musketry  volley.  Daniel  felt  as 
if  it  were  a  volley  indeed,  poured 
straight  into  his  own  craven 
heart. 

*  Take  care  of  the  pence,'  Daniel. 
Pounds  take  care  of  themselves. 
Quite  true ;  but  not  just  in  the 
sense  you  meant  Take  care  of 
twenty-eight  pence,  and  sixty- 
thousand  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  the  sixty 
thousand  pounds  will  take  care 
never  to  go  into  your  pocket. 
Grinder  of  the  poor  and  saver  of 
scraps,  you  have  lost  this  morn- 
ing, by  your  miserly  craftiness,  a 
larger  fortune  than  you  have 
hoarded  during  years  of  cruelty 
and  sin. 

For  Jerome  Dawe's  door  open- 
ed, and  Daniel's  last  hope  expired, 
as  he  saw  Sally  walk  victoriously 
in. 


CHAPTER  LXYIII. 

IN  WHICH  JEROME  DAWE  EXECUTES 
HIS  WILL  IN  GREAT  HASTE. 

*  'No  doubt  of  it,'  Jerome  Dawe 
said  to  himself,  while  the  knock 
was  still  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  '  that 
must  be  Sally.  What  a  temper 
she  must  be  in  !  It  will  bo  per- 
fectly fearful  to  have  an  interview 
with  her.* 

Here  a  bright  and  happy 
thought  flashed  upon  him. 

*Let  me  get  the  will  signed 
before  I  see  her  1' 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind 


he  was  about  to  speak  to  the  man 
of  law  when  Martha  came  to  the 
door. 

'Mrs.  Badger  is  down-stairs,' 
she  said,  with  a  face  of  discom- 
fiture. Poor  Jerome  Dawe  no- 
ticed his  housekeeper's  look. 

*  Even  Matty  is  afraid  of  her,* 
he  said  to  himself. 

Aloud  he  spoke  to  Matty  : 

'  Tell  Mrs.  Badger  I  am  engaged 
for  a  short  time.     Let  her  wait.' 

Martha  cast  an  eye  at  the  pre- 
cious document  in  her  master^s 
hands,  and  understood  that  he 
was  going  to  complete  it ;  so,  quite 
satisHed,  she  went  down-stairs, 
and  delivered  the  message  to  Mrs. 
Badger.  Sally  was  waiting  with 
the  impatience  of  a  true  warrior 
for  Daniel's  knock  at  the  front 
door.  She  waited  in  vain.  Daniel 
dared  not  face  her,  and  he  had 
walked  on  to  his  own  house,  de- 
ciding to  call  on  Jerome  after 
Sally's  departure ;  so  minute  after 
minute  ran  by,  until  at  last  even 
in  her  distress  Sally  broke  into  a 
grim  smile,  as  she  thought  how 
ignominiously  the  foe  had  slunk 
away. 

Fully  half  an  hour  dragged  on 
before  Jerome  Dawe  rang  his  bell 
and  summoned  Martha  to  show 
the  lawyer  out.  When  she  had 
performed  this  office,  MalLy,  with- 
out going  in  to  Mrs.  Badger,  flew 
up-stairs  again,  and,  with  a  greedi- 
ness which  no  prudence  could  re- 
press, asked  her  master  if  '  it ' 
was  done. 

'It  is,  Matty,'  Jerome  Dawe 
replied,  pointing  to  his  desk. 
*  Done — never  to  be  undone.' 

'The  will  is  made,  signed, 
finished,  what  d'ye  call  it  V  per- 
sisted Matty,  pushing  to  the  main 
point  with  a  noble  disdain  of  the 
niceties  of  legal  phraseology. 
'  Fit  for  use  now,  ain't  it  V 

'The  will  is  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  Matty,'  said  Jerome. 
'Legally  completed.' 
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'That's  ^bat  I  wanted  to 
know,'  Matty  replied,  not  having 
any  very  clear  idea  what  these 
words  implied.  '  It's  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  all's  ofif  our 
minds.  Now  I'll  show  Mrs. 
Badger  up.' 

With  a  countenance  which 
suddenly  (and  to  Sally  most 
inexplicably)  sweetened,  Martha 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
apologised  for  the  long  delay,  and 
led  the  way  to  Jerome's  private 
room. 

Jerome  welcomed  Sally  with 
unusual  warmth.  He  felt  more 
at  ease,  and  fonder  of  his  niece, 
now  that  he  had  done  justice  to 
her  even  in  this  cowardly  fash- 
ion. 'Sally,  full  charged  with 
wrath,  was  just  about  to  explode, 
when  something  in  her  uncle's 
feuse  arrested  her. 

'Uncle,'  she  said  kindly,  and 
with  genuine  interest,  '  how  have 
you  been  Y 

'  Well,  Sally,'  be  answered,  in 
the  old  facing-both-ways  manner, 
'  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
well,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have 
been  ill.' 

'Very  well,  very  well,'  Sally 
said,  in  an  odd  impatient  way. 
*  We  can 'talk  of  your  health  pre- 
sently. I  have  got  something 
to  say  that  must  be  said  plainly, 
and  at  once.' 

Jerome  trembled. 

'  Sally,'  cried  he,  raising  his 
hand,  '  before  you  speak  of  it  let 
md  tell  you  one  thing.  I  have 
just —  Is  that  door  shut  1  Come 
here,  close  to  me.' 

Sally,  wondering  at  all  this, 
came  to  his  side.  He  drew  her 
head  down,  and  whispered  mys- 
terioasly  in  her  ear : 

'I  have  just  made  my  will. 
Tou  and  Margaret  are  to  have 
everything,  in  equal  shares,  ex- 
cept an  annuity  to  Matty.  But 
don't  breathe  a  word  of  it — not  a 
word — even  to  Margaret.' 


Sally  could  not  understand  her 
uncle's  intense  fear  of  any  listener, 
the  news  not  being  such  a  sur- 
prise to  her  as  Jerome  expected. 
But  she  was  thankful  to  hear  it, 
and  the  sight  of  her  uncle's  face, 
which  seemed  every  moment  moie 
pallid,  touched  her  not  a  little. 
A  reaction  came  after  her  great 
anguish  and  excitement,  and  her 
eyes  grew  moiat  and  her  tone 
unsteady. 

'Thank  you,  uncle,'  she  said, 
kissing  him.  'You  are  really 
good,  but  you  have  always  been 
kind  to  us  when  you  were  let 
alone.  Both  Margaret  and  my- 
self will  do  our  best  to  make  you 
happy,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Sally,'  Jerome  Dawe  said 
feebly,  *I  think — I  think  you 
will  have  to  take  care  of  me.' 

Something  in  her  uncle's  look 
similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  morniug,  had 
aroused  the  self  forgetting  interest 
of  Matty,  now  attracted  Sally's 
attention.  There  was  a  hesita- 
tion in  his  speech,  a  difficulty  of 
articulation,  which  a  practised 
medical  man  might  have  inter- 
preted at  once,  and  which  ap- 
peared portentous  even  to  the  un- 
professional Sally  Badger.  With 
all  this  woman's  force  and  self- 
assertion  she  had  her  tender  feel- 
ings, and,  seeing  her  uncle  weak 
and  ill,  she  resolved  to  defer  her 
story  of  Daniel's  misdeeds  at  least 
until  the  afternoon. 

Martha  Spring,  having  taken 
the  earliest,  opportunity  of  asking 
her  master  directly  if  he  had  com- 
pleted his  will,  and  being  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  was  satisfied. 
She  only  knew  of  one  b\ic\\  docu- 
ment, which  was  in  her  favour ; 
and,  assured  of  the  success  of  her 
schemes,  she  now  changed  her 
whole  policy.  She  saw  that,  even 
while  speaking  to  her,  Mr.  Dawe 
exhibited  signs  of  most  singular 
weakness  3   his  trembling   hand, 
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bloodless  face,  and  laborious  ut- 
terance all  seemed  to  portend  a 
serious  illness ;  and  Matty,  with 
considerable  shrewdness,  knowing 
that  the  work  she  wished  was 
done,  and  not  likely  to  be  un- 
done, reasoned  with  herself  that 
henceforth  her  wisest  course  would 
be  to  manifest  no  suspicious  fear 
of  relatives.  Accordingly  she 
asked  Mrs.  Badger,  on  the  ground 
of  her  master's  singular  and  alarm- 
ing state,  to  stay  until  the  follow- 
ing day.  Sally  was  amazed  that 
Matty  should  make  such  a  request, 
which  was  unlike  all  her  past 
conduct ;  but  she  at  once  assented 
to  the  proposal.  And  here  let  it 
be  recorded  of  this  great  and  war- 
like woman  that  then  and  there 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  per- 
haps in  the  past  she  had  judged 
Martha  Spring  too  severely,  and 
that  the  housekeeper  was  not  the 
designing  person  which  she  had 
been  considered.  This  slip  of 
mind  is  mentioned  to  comfort  the 
ordinary  reader,  who,  daunted  by 
Sally's  tremendous  moral  stature, 
may  faint  at  the  thought  of  imi- 
tating one  who  was  framed  not 
to  show  how  we  may  escape  and 
rise  above  human  frailty,  but 
rather  that  some  are  from  their 
birth  giants  of  strength,  marvels 
of  gift,  pillars  and  monuments  of 
character,  but  not  models.  Learn, 
doubting  reader,  that  our  Ama- 
zonian Sally  was  human  and 
feminine  too. 

About  an  hour  later  Daniel 
Ruddock  stole  into  his  dear  clever 
Mend's  room  with  such  a  smile 
upon  his  face  of  mingled  servility 
and  malice,  and  with  such  an 
oiliness  in  his  croaking  voice,  and 
such  suppleness  in  his  high  shoul- 
ders and  long  arras,  that  any  ob- 
server could  see  he  was  made  up 
for  some  extraordinary  part.  Sur- 
prise upon  surprise  was  in  store 
for  the  simple-minded  man.  Je- 
rome  Da  we   showed   no  sign  of 


emotion  respecting  the  great  land 
transaction ;  here  was  surprise 
the  first.  Surprise  the  second 
came  when  he  learned  that  Sally 
was  not  going  back  to  Tickenham 
that  night  Surprise  the  third — 
quite  a  bewildering  surprise — ^fol- 
lowed when  he  heard  that  Matty 
had  actuall]^  begged  that  Mrs. 
Badger  might  remain  to  take  care 
of  her  master !  Surprise  the  last 
— which  confounded  him  and  up- 
set all  his  calculations  and  clever 
speeches — burst  upon  him  when 
he  ascertained,,  by  a  few  side 
questions,  that  Sally  had  never 
mentioned  the  purchase  of  the 
land  to  her  uncle  at  all  I 

'  Something  deep  here,'  Daniel 
said  to  himself — *  something  very 
deep  here.  Sally  wants  me  to 
speak  first  She  thinks  she  will 
get  an  advantage  if  I  speak  first. 
Why  she  should  think  so,  I  can- 
not say ;  but  it  is  plain  she  does, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  speak 
first.  Sally  wishes  me  to  lead 
from  my  strong  suit,  and  it  seems 
good  play  to  lead  from  my  strong 
suit;  but  just  because  Sally  is 
prepared  for  this  good  play,  why, 
I  shall  try  some  other,  and  be- 
wilder Sally.  Sally  bewildered  1 
He  1  he  !  he  1' 

Daniel  sniggered  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together. 

*  Well,  Daniel,'  Jerome  said, 
breaking  in  on  this  cheerful  soli- 
loquy with  slow  and  halting 
speech,  '  you  seem  in  good  spirits.' 

*  Spirits  ?— good  spirits  ?*  Daniel 
said  briskly.  '  If  I  show  a  sign 
of  'em,  I  deceive  you  very  much. 
I  am  in  very  bad  spirits,  Jerome — 
down.  Expenses  are  so  heavy, 
and  those  children  of  ours  require 
so  much  spent  on  them,  that, 
upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  see  an 
end  of  money,  Jerome — I  really 
begin  to  see  an  end  of  money.' 

*  Daniel,'  Jerome  said,  regard- 
ing his  friend  with  strange  sleepy 
eyes,  *  I  have  made  my  will  to- 
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day — signed   it,  you  know,  and 
had  it  witnessed.' 

*  What !'  Daniel  cried,  with  an 
eager  dart  of  his  head  forward, 
'  had  you  not  made  it  hefore  ?  I 
thought  you  told  me — ' 

*  It  was  drawn  up,'  Jerome  an- 
swered, with  growing  difficulty  of 
articulation,  ^ drawn  up;  not — not 
signed.' 

'  What  a  man  you  are  T  Daniel 
cried,  trying  to  express  gratitude 
in  a  voice  harsher  than  a  raven's 
croak ;  *  what  a  Noble  Man  you 
are ! — a  nobleman  born ! — one  of 
Xature's  noblemen,  as  the  poet 
says.  So  you  really  have  signed  the 
will,  Jerome  ?  Attestation  clause 
all  correct?  Proper  witnesses, 
both  present  at  the  same  time, 
eh  ?  Of  course,  your  lawyer  would 
see  all  right.  Nothing  like  pio- 
feesional  superintendence  in  these 
cases,  Jerome.  Yes,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, Nature*s  Noble  Man.  Thank 
you,  Jerome,  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times !' 

'  Don't  thank  me  now,'  the  old 
man  replied — at  each  word  his 
faculties  seemed  to  be  receding — 
'wait  until  you  hear  the  will 
read.' 

He  paused,  and  then,  with  a 
palsied  movement  of  his  head, 
motioning  Daniel  to  come  near 
him,  he  whispered, 

'  It  is  a  secret.' 

*  Yes,'  Daniel  replied  vivacious- 
ly, * /know ;  I  catch  your  meaning 
quite.  Sally  must  know  nothing ; 
quite  right  too.  Grasping  woman, 
Sally;  and  Matty  the  same — 
graspers  both.  O,  you  need  not 
be  i^raid  of  any  blabbing  on  my 
part.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
that — that — *  Daniel  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  bethought 
him  of  a  phrase  which  he  pro- 
nounced with  great  solemnity — 
*  one  of  those  people  who  do  not 
let  their  left  hand  know  what 
their  right  hand  doeth.  No  get- 
ting a  thing  out  of  me  if  I  don't 


widh.  Mum — close  as  an  oyster. 
As  for  you,  Jerome,  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  you ' — Daniel  rubbed 
one  eye..  'You  are  as  good  as 
good;  in  fact,  Jerome,  you  are 
one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 

He  looked  at  the  old  man. 
Jerome  was  leaning  forward  to- 
wards him,  and  his  lips  were 
moving,  but  his  voice  was  hardly 
audible.  At  last  Daniel,  listen- 
ing in  wonder  and  in  something 
of  alarm,  heard  him  say, 

'  Id — iz—a — zee — ffredJ' 

Daniel  was  still  looking  at  him 
in  doubt,  and  the  last  syllable 
was  still  struggling  to  rise  from 
the  old  man's  lips,  as  if  it  had 
been  glued  there,  when  Jerome 
himself  fell  heavily  forward,  and, 
rolling  against  Daniel,  sank  upon 
the  floor,  and  lay  without  sound 
or  motion. 

Daniel  knew  in  a  moment  that 
something  very  serious  had  hap- 
pened. He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Jerome  Dawe's  abstemious 
habits,  and  was  not  likely  to  fancy 
that  he  had  been  drinking. 

Daniel  rushed  to  the  bell,  and 
pulled  it  with  such  violence  that 
its  peals  were  yet  ringing  when 
both  Sally  Badger  and  Matty 
hurried  into  the  room. 

Not  many  words  were  needed 
to  explain  what  had  happened. 
Jerome  was  in  a  fit !  The  nature 
of  it,  of  course,  the  doctor  must 
decide,  and  he  was  immediately 
sent  for ;  but  even  while  waiting 
for  him,  and  while  they  were  yet 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  attack,  each  of  the  three 
judged  privately  that  Jerome's 
race  was  run.  Something  in  the 
face,  interpreted  by  the  science 
which  common  experience  pro- 
vides, declared  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  lying  heavily  upon  the 
insensible  old  man. 

Matty  was  afflicted  even  to 
tears.  With  many  sobs  and  sighs 
she  bent  over  her  master's  uncon- 
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Bcious  formi  and  it  was  curious 
that  Matty  now  took  care  to  tell 
both  Sally  and  Daniel  that  he 
had  been  ^e  kindest  and  best  of 
masters  for  many  years ;  that  his 
loss  to  her  would  be  wholly  irre- 
parable; and  that  Jerome  Dawe 
well  knew  that  he  and  his  service 
were  worth  more  than  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  to  her. 
Nothing  could  make  up  to  her  for 
the  loss  of  such  a  master;  and 
that  the  master  well  knew,  and 
had  known  for  years. 

These  sentences,  divided  into 
clauses  by  successive  spasms  of 
weeping,  were  delivered  by  Matty 
with  great  effect,  some  parts  being 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Badger,  others 
to  Daniel  Buddock,  and  the 
pecimiary  passages,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment^  to  poor 
Jerome  himself. 

Daniel  was  more  composed; 
but  Daniel,  too,  was  visibly  moved. 
Daniel  declared  that,  in  all  his 
life,  he  never  knew  such  a  faith- 
ful friend  as  Jerome  Dawe. 
Never ;  that  he  would  say  for  all 
men  to  hear.  A  friend,  he  af- 
firmed, who  would  stand  by  a 
friend  as  long  as  life  lasted — and 
longer,  Daniel  added,  in  a  kind  of 
Hibernian  pathos,  that  had  more 
logic  in  it  than  might  have  been 
supposed.  What  a  blow  this 
would  be  to  Beatrice — and  to 
Eugene !  As  to  Daniel  himself — 
if  'anything'  should  happen — 
what  would  he  do?  Even  to 
think  of  it  was  crushing,  for,  as 
he  had  been  saying  but  a  few 
minutes  before  (little  thinking  !), 
Jerome  was  one  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  And  there  was  very  little 
salt  left  now. 

'  WeU  !'  Sally  Badger  cried— 
all  the  time  she  had  been  bustling 
about,  making  Jerome's  head  more 
comfortable,  loosening  his  shirt- 
collar,  sL'ghtly  raising  his  head, 
lowering  his  feet,  undoing  his 
shoe-laces,  and  in  general  acting 


like  a  humane  and  common-sense 
woman — '  my  opinion  is  that  we 
can  talk  about  character  to-mor- 
row, or  next  week,  if  we  want  to. 
At  present,  I  think  a  little  hot 
water  and  mustard  to  the  feet 
will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  if 
we  were  to  say  enough  fine  things 
to  fill  a  book !' 

*  Yes,  Sally,'  Daniel  said,  as- 
suming the  place  of  her  friend  in 
the  excitement,  *  you  are  perfectly 
right.  But  when  the  feelings  are 
touched,  the  feelings  will  assert 
themselves.  You  cannot  alter 
Nature,  Sally.' 

*  No,  that  you  can't,'  remarked 
Matty.  '  Them  as  says  they  can 
is  brutes,  that's  what  they  are.' 
This  with  a  vindictive  glance  at 
Mrs.  Badger.  *  To  see  him  lying 
there,  poor  dear !' 

*  My  good  woman,'  Sally  Bad- 
ger called  out,  in  tones  which  no 
mortal  could  resist,  *  do  what  you 
are  bid  1  Get  some  hot  water  and 
some  mustard.  Daniel,  are  you 
good  for  nothing?  Do  see  that 
something  is  done  1' 

With  a  grimace  Matty  dashed 
out  of  the  room.  ' 

*  Good  woman,  indeed  I'  she 
ejaculated  furiously.  *  And  what 
may  you  be  ?  Niece,  eh  ?  That's 
your  name  to-day,  ain't  it  ?  And 
you  order  me  about  the  house, 
do  you?  Wait,  my  lady,  wait 
until—' 

She  was  interrupted  by  Daniel, 
who  followed  her  out  upon  the 
landing. 

<  Matty,'  he  said,  like  a  peace* 
maker,  *  it  is  best  for  you  to  obey 
Mrs.  Badger — now.  Get  the  hot 
water  and  the  mustard.  Not 
that  it  vrill  be  any  use,'  Daniel 
added  piously.  *  Mustard  is  not 
a  miracle,  and  what  we  want  now 
is  a  miracle,  Matty.' 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

IN  WHICH  WORSHIFPERS  ARK  SEEN 
REPEATINa  WITH  UNFEIGNED 
SINCERITY  THE  CREED  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  IMAGE. 

Avarice  and  generosity,  hu- 
mour and  sorrow,  health  and 
sickness,  how  close  these  run 
together  as  the  great  fabric  of  life 
is  woven  from  the  threads  of 
myriads  of  lives  !  A  tick  of  the 
clock  divides  rapture  from*  de- 
spair, the  thinnest  partition  sepa- 
rates the  house  of  feasting  from 
the  house  of  mourning.  A  single 
brick — a  morsel  of  lath  and  plaster 
— is  all  that  lies  between  the 
marriage  banquet  and  the  dying 
bed. 

While  the  last  steps  of  the  hot 
race  for  Jerome  Dawe's  wealth 
were  being  run  in  Middleborough, 
very  different  scenes  were  follow- 
ing each  other  in  sad  succession 
at  Tickenham.  Violet  was  daily 
growing  weaker.  But  so  gentle 
was  her  decay,  so  painless  were 
the  days  that  now  glided  unevent- 
fully by,  so  beautiful  was  her  face, 
in  which  decline  revealed  greater 
delicacy  of  feature  and  a  more 
touching  expression  of  patience, 
so  many  tokens  of  higher  life 
adorned  her  departure,  that  those 
around  her  forgot  at  times  that 
she  was  dying  at  all. 

Margaret  Alexander  saw  in  this 
early  death-bed  a  religious  spec- 
tacle such  as  she  had  often  read 
about,  but  hitherto  had  never 
beheld.  She  was  a  zealot  of 
the  best  sort,  trained  in  a  se- 
vere doginatic  school;  and  until 
she  could  hear  Violet  repeat  cer- 
tain phrases  of  pious  conviction 
the  good  woman  felt  uneasy.  But 
Violet,  reclining  with  her  whole 
soul  upon  Mrs.  Alexander,  soon 
learned  to  say  all  that  was  re- 
quired ;  and  from  that  time  her 
good  friend  troubled  her  no. more 
with  f  jrmal  questions,  but  dwelt 


on  the  simplest  matters  of  reli- 
gious hope,  cheering  the  dying 
girl  with  those  supernatural  pros- 
pects with  which  the  Christian 
faith  environs  the  dark  realities 
of  sorrow  and  death.  The  fore- 
ground of  Violet's  sick-chamber 
was  filled,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
figures  of  every  day;  but  there 
hung  around  it  this  vision  of  un- 
earthly hope  which  brightened  a 
scene  where  otherwise  all  must 
have  been  melancholy  and  fading 
light. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  story- 
teller to  record  the  feelings  and 
doings  of  men  and  women,  not 
to  moralise  upon  them.  Mildred 
could  not  regard  her  sister's  con- 
dition with  anything  but  the  pro- 
foundest  grief.  The  whisper  of 
Eeligion  could  not  st^y  the  an- 
guish which  desolated  her  soul. 
Mildred,  indeed,  composed  herself 
when  with  Violet,  and  tried  to  be 
cheerful,  but  in  secret  her  sorrow 
was  unutterable.  From  infancy, 
Violet  had  been  her  charge ;  and 
bravely  the  girl  had  obeyed  her 
mother's  last  injunction.  Mildred, 
as  she  lay  awake  at  night, 
would  go  over  and  over  their  lives 
together,  and  from  their  nursery 
days  until  now  she  could  not 
recall  one  angry  word,  or  one 
divided  thought,  between  her  sis- 
ter and  herself.  Mildred  was  not 
what  we  call  an  amiable  person ; 
but  the  whole  tenderness  of  her 
austere  nature  had  been  poured 
upon  her  little  Violet.  As  for 
Violet,  her  temperament,  viva- 
cious, sympathetic,  and  affection- 
ate, was  love's  own  chosen  soil. 
She  was  kind  to  everybody ;  she 
loved  many  people ;  she  wor- 
shipped Mildred.  The  elder  sis- 
ter, with  her  outer  crust  of  hard- 
ness, and  her  strong  individuality, 
had  all  along  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  plastic  and  ani- 
mated character  with  which  Pro- 
vidence had  associated  her.     So 
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these  girls,  intertwined  with  each 
other,  and  supplementing  each 
other,  seemed  one  person,  not 
two.  Constantly  together,  talk- 
ing over  the  same  suhjects,  deal- 
ing with  the  same  people,  the 
two  melted  into  each  other. 
Where  Violet  was  too  impres- 
sihle,  Mildred  imparted  firmness 
to  her  condact;  and  where  Mil- 
dred would  have  heen  too  stem, 
Violet  would  surely  slip  in  some 
tender  little  word  that  softened 
her  behaviour.  There  was  thus 
a  marriage  of  minds  with  these 
sisters;  and  Mildred  felt  that  in 
losing  Violet  she  would  lose  half 
of  her  own  soul.  The  parting 
was  a  tearing  of  herself  asunder. 

Poor  Golden  Girls !  Followed 
through  their  lives  by  admiration, 
flattery,  trickery,  covetousness, 
and  all  the  dangerous  train  which 
track  the  steps  of  wealth  and  in- 
experience! At  the  same  time 
envied,  wondered  at,  called  for- 
tunate, happy  girls  of  brilliant 
destiny  1  Little  could  their  vast 
wealth  do  for  them  now.  To 
^  have  saved  Violet,  Mildred  would 
gladly  have  cast  into  the  sea  all 
she  had,  to  the  last  sovereign. 
And  as  for  drooping  Violet,  what 
was  poverty  to  her,  or  wealth 
either  1  Yet  even  at  this  moment 
the  world  went  on,  persistently 
staring  at  the  Golden  Girls  from 
the  golden  point  of  view.  Violet 
was  to  bo  pitied  most  of  all,  be- 
cause she  was  leaving  behind  such 
a  heap  of  gold,  every  yellow  sove- 
reign having  a  portion  of  joy  and 
splendour  lying  potentially  in  its 
precious  circle.  As  to  Mildred, 
the  world  admitted  it  was  a  trial 
to  lose  her  sister ;  but  the  world 
could  not  help  remarking  that 
Mildred,  rich  already,  would  be 
exactly  twice  as  rich  when  her 
sister  died.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a- 
piece !  That  would  make  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 


for  Mildred !  0,  m iracle  of  money ! 
Could  any  one  be  broken-hearted, 
or  sick  of  life,  who  possessed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  ?  Mildred  Walsingham 
would  surely  have  for  her  con- 
soler the  safest  and  surest  and 
most  unerring  sympathiser  that 
ever  wiped  human  tears  away. 
So  said  the  world  —  the  wise 
world,  the  grand  constituency  of 
opinion,  where  we  all  have  a  vote, 
brothers  and  sisters  too ;  the  great 
Babylonian  congregation,  where 
every  day  of  the  week,  amidst  all 
manner  of  music,  hosts  and  hosts 
fall  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image  which  the  great  prince  of 
this  world  has  set  up. 

To  Mildred  the  approaching 
event  came  nearer  and  nearer  in 
the  similitude  of  a  lifelong  heart- 
break. By  an  incalculable  effort 
she  kept  a  face  of  tranquillity 
with  agony  in  her  soul ;  but  as 
even  brave  men  are  known  to 
close  their  eyes  when  the  instru- 
ment of  their  death  comes  in 
view,  80  Mildred,  with  all  her 
fortitude,  could  not  steadily  anti- 
cipate Violet's  decease  and  what 
must  follow. 

Yet  even  she  clung  to  Mrs. 
Alexander.  This  was  partly  be- 
cause Violet  so  loved  her;  more 
perhaps  because  Mildred  felt  an 
indefinable  comfort  in  witnessing 
a  victorious  composure  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  although  she  could 
by  no  means  share  that  compo- 
sure herself. 

*  Believe  me,  'Mildred,'  this 
pious  woman  said,  in  her  simple 
way,  'Violet's  is  the  better  part. 
She  is  going  to  heaven.  It  is 
well  for  those  who  are  there.' 

Mildred  made  no  reply,  except 
that  she  shook  her  head,  as  if  to 
signify  that  the  saying  wa^  too 
hard.  And  yet  she  liked  to  hear 
it  said. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

IS  IT  SUXSBT  OR  SUNRISE  1 

Meanwhile  Violet  grew  more 
beautiful  in  character  and   even 
in  face  day  by  day.     Whatever 
she  felt  concerning   death,    she 
said   little;    but    all    her   words 
showed  that  death  was  full  in  her 
view,  and  all  her  thoughts  were 
for  others.     She  contrived  to  se- 
cure another  interview  with  Shol- 
to,  which,  though   a  short  one, 
was  long  enough  for  her  purpose. 
Between    these    unhappy  lovers 
the  interview  and  the  disclosures 
of  that  memorable  night  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret.     Sholto, 
for  utter  grief,  dared  not  to  speak 
of  his  sorrow,  and  Violet,  for  rea- 
sons of  her  own,  did  not  mention 
the  matter  to   Mildred.'  Sholto 
came  into  her  sick-room,  as  was  sup- 
posed, for  professional  purposes ; 
and  she  took  his  hand  and  set  her 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  which, 
while  it  was  a  token  of  tender- 
ness, yet  silently  intimated  that, 
on  the  subject  of  subjects,  nothing 
must   be  said.     He  obeyed  her 
unspoken  command.     His  reply 
was  a  look  and  a  clasp  of  the 
hand,  for  he  would   not  agitate 
her  by  a  word  of  sorrow  or  pas- 
sion, and  this  was  their  last  good- 
bye.    Violet  put  a  little  packet 
into  his  hand,  saying  gently, 
*Open  that,  but  not  till  after — ' 
And  at  the  same  moment  her 
sick-nurse    came    back   into   the 
room.     There  was  no  longer  an 
opportunity  for  speech,  had  either 
of  them  desired  it,  and  the  broken- 
hearted young  fellow  only  took 
her  hand  and  pressed  it.     She 
saw  his  lips  quivering.     He  saw 
her  gentle  eyes  grow  dim  as  she 
gazed  kindly  at  him,  and  in  this 
modest   way  our  two  sorrowful 
lovers  bade  each  other  good-bye 
for  ever. 

Alas  for  these  last  good-byes ! 
How. many  are  sighed  out  each 
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day  !  The  saddest  by  the  noblest 
hearts.  I  see  the  crowd  before 
me  now — lovers,  husbands,  wives, 
mothers,  friends.  O,  bleak  future  I 
0,  weary  days  of  labour  with  no 
heart  in  it !  O,  wearier  nights 
of  weeping  and  watching,  and 
arms  spread  out  in  vain!  Yet 
let  us  hope  that  all  faithful  souls 
— not  least  those  who  least  credit 
it — will  salute  the  departed  again, 
and  every  broken  *  Good-bye  !'  be- 
come '  All  hail !'  when  the  eternal 
morning  dawns. 

When  Sholto  was  gone,  Violet 
asked  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while, 
and  it  was  more  than  an  hour  be- 
fore she  rang  her  bell. 

Mildred,  who  had  been  out 
when  the  young  doctor  called, 
fleyr  up-stairs,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  her  sister's  face.  It  was 
not  calmness  that  made  it  so 
strangely  beautiful,  but  a  kind  of 
shining  look,  as  if  there  was  in 
her  soul  a  peace  that  was  more 
than  peace,  a  joyful  acquiescence 
in  the  fate  which  seemed  so  dark 
to  others,  and  a  hope  the  secret 
of  which  was  hidden  in  her  own  * 
breast.  In  the  few  days  that  fol- 
lowed Mildred  saw  several  expres- 
sions upon  her  sister's  counte- 
nance— weariness,  pain,  affection, 
and  once  or  twice  a  last  gleam  of 
her  dear  old  sportiveness ;  but 
through  all  this  shining  tranquil- 
lity remained. 

*  Milly,'  Violet  said  that  after- 
noon, '  I  feel  so  much  better  to- 
day. I  have  a  fancy  that  I  would 
like  to  see  all  our  friends,  just 
once  more.     Who  are  they  ]' 

Mildred  told  her  the  names, 
and  she  asked  in  her  old  childish 
way  if  she  might  see  them  all — 
even  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  her. 

Victoria  Sanctuary  came  first. 
Victoria  was  all  in  the  flush  of 
her  first  great  joy,  for  life  was 
opening  before  her  like  a  path  of 
primroses.   All  her  troubles  about 
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Bob  were  over.  Mrs.  Mannaduke, 
in  her  great-hearted  fashion,  bad 
vowed  and  declared  that  her  pri- 
vilege as  Victoria's  mother  was 
that  she  should  present  her  with 
a  fortune  !  Victoria's  heart  was 
beating  at  a  quick  pace.  Her 
eyes  were  bright.  She  found 
herself  trilling  out  all  sorts  of 
bits  of  song  at^  all  odd  times  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  she 
was  happy.  And  occupied  with 
herself,  and  scarcely  realising 
Violet's  state,  she  entered  the 
room  rather  abruptly.  All  her 
flowing  vivacity  was  checked  in 
an  instant  by  the  sight  of  the 
pale  dyiug  face,  and  with  a  ready 
sympathy,  not  less  genuine  be- 
cause it  sprang  forth  suddenly, 
she  went  to  Violet's  side.  She 
took  her  hand,  but  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

'It  is  kind  of  you  to  come/ 
Violet  whispered ;  *  I  wanted  to 
say  good-bye.' 

Victoria,  thinking  how  bleak 
and  dreary  she  herself  would  feel 
if  she  were  in  Violet's  place, 
could  not  restrain  her  tears. 
Violet  stroked  her  hand  as  if 
she  were  the  comforter. 

'  See,  dear,'  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
case  which  lay  on  the  t^ble, '  these 
are  my  amethysts;  open  and  look.' 

It  was  a  superb  set — ^necklace, 
tiara,  bracelets,  and  earrings, 
mounted  in  gold  and  adorned 
with  brilliants. 

'These  are  for  you,'  Violet 
said.  '  I  wish  you  to  have  them, 
dear.  You  are  going  to  have  a 
long  happy  life,  I  hope.  You 
will  look  nice  in  them.'  She 
smiled,  but  made  an  uneasy 
movement  as  if  in  pain.  'And 
in  years  to  come,  when  you  are 
dressing  in  the  evening,  perhaps 
you  will  have  a  little  daughter 
watching  you.  You  can  tell  her 
who  gave  you  these.  It  pleases 
me  to  think  I  shall  not  be  quite 
forgotten.' 


When  the  Major  heard  of  this 
gift  he  was  greatly  delighted;  but 
he  cleared  his  throat  with  great 
emphasis,  and  made  an  ejaculation 
in  which  the  spirit  was  something 
superior  to  the  letter,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  were  not  treat- 
ing the  sick  girl  as  his  old  Mend 
Flympton  would,  and  'that  he 
thought  Violet  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  such  depression. 

'  The  girl  ought  to  be  cheered 
up,'  he  said,  in  his  off-hand  style. 
'  Let  her  think  of  living,  not  of 
dying.  "  Cheer  'em  up,"  Flymp- 
ton says,  "  to  the  last."  And  he 
did  cheer  up  my  friend  Fitz  Adam, 
so  that  the  man,  after  being  given 
up  and  saying  good-bye  to  every- 
body— most  affectin'  scene — sud- 
denly got  out  of  bed  and  rang  for 
a  ham-sandwich,  and  was  down 
in  his  library  in  three  days. 
Cheer  the  girl  up,  I  say.* 

Full  of  this  well-intentioned 
notion,  he  stepped  into  the  sick- 
room. 

'  An  old  man  come  to  see  you, 
my  dear,'  he  said  briskly,  'claim- 
ing a  father's  privilege — or  indeed, 
I  may  say,  a  grandfather's.' 

He  took  her  waited  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  Violet  smiled  so 
brightly,  so  sweetly,  that  for  a 
moment  she  scarcely  looked  ill. 

'  My  dear  little  creature,'  the 
Major  cried,  with  animation,  'this 
respectable  Dr.  Jubilee  misun- 
derstands your  case.  You  have 
got  run  down.  Without  doubt 
the  system  is  run  down.  That  we 
may  admit.  But  at  the  same 
time — why,  child,  just  allow  me 
to  tell  you  a  little  circumstance 
which  happened  within  my  own 
recollection,  and  for  the  esact 
truth  of  which  I  can  pledge  you 
my  word.  Therewas  young  Grallo- 
way,  just  nineteen,  six  foot  three — * 

He  stopped  a  moment  and 
looked  at  Violet.  A  faint  smile 
played  over  her  lips,  and  she 
shook  her  head  with  an  air  of 
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conviction  which  was  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  to  which  the 
Major  replied  as  if  it  had  been 
a  spoken  sentence, 

*  You  think  not,  my  dear  V 
Again  that  faint  smile  and  the 

quiet  decisive  shake  of  the  head. 

'  In  that  case,'  the  Major  said, 
dropping  his  anecdote,  *  what  can 
I  say  to  you  ]  What  can  I  say 
to  youf 

Violet  looked  at  him  with  her 
serious  eyes,  but  made  no  answer; 
and  the  influence  which  now 
streamed  from  her  upon  every- 
body touched  the  Major.  He 
grew  very  grave,  and  his  voice 
was  soft. 

*  If  yon  will  take  an  old  man's 
blessing,'  he  said,  *  or  if  yon  will 
take  an  old  sinner's  blessing,  God 
bless  you,  my  little  child  !' 

Mrs.  Buddock  and  her  husband 
called  that  afternoon  to  inquire, 
and  Mrs.  Euddock  was  asked  to 
see  Violet.  As  she  walked  home 
she  was  unusually  silent,  and 
Daniel  remarked  upon  it. 

*  What's  up,  Bee  V 

'  I  was  thinking,  Dan,'  she  re- 
plied, with  a  sick-of-life  air,  'look- 
ing at  that  girl,  I  was  thinking 
how  readily  she  gives  up  what  we 
work  so  hard  to  get.' 

*  Well,  well,  well,'  Daniel  said 
a  little  testily ;  '  she  is  a  good  girl. 
She  is  fit  to  go.  She  is  making 
a  blessed  exchange  of  worlds.' 

Ifow,  out  of  every  ten  readers 
of  this  story,  five  at  least  will  say 
that  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Eud- 
dock never  could  make  such  a 
speech  as  this;  and  fonr  more 
will  consider  me  irreverent  for  re- 
cording it.  But  Daniel  said  just 
what  is  here  set  down ;  and  what 
is  more,  to  encourage  my  readers 
to  explore  human  nature,  I  tell 
them  that  in  a  certain  sense  Daniel 
Buddock  meant  what  he  said. 
But  Beatrice  was  not  his  equal 
in  this  particular. 

^  There  is  something  strange  in 


it,  Diin,'  she  said,  shaking  her 
head.  *Both  sides  cannot  be 
right.' 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  also  saw 
Violet.  In  this  woman's  nature 
there  was  something  of  the  soldier, 
and  she  could  have  understood 
even  Violet  facing  death  com- 
posedly, because  she  would  face 
death  composedly  herself.  But 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  dying  girl, 
her  gentle  trustfulness,  fine  world- 
ly old  Mrs.  Marmaduke  could  not 
comprehend. 

*  Who  is  this,  dear  V  the  old 
lady  asked,  seeing  the  portrait 
that  stood  on  the  table,  '  Ah,  I 
can  guess !' 

*  It  is  mamma,'  the  sick  girl  re- 
plied. '  She  died  when  I  was 
such  a  little  child ;  but  she  seems 
always  with  me  now.  I  dream 
about  her  time  after  time.' 

See  how  differently  we  are 
framed.  Had  Violet  uttered  one 
of  those  simple  religious  speeches 
which  Margaret  Alexander  prized 
above  rubies,  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
would  scarcely  have  understood 
it.  But  that  little  touch  of  human 
life  melted  her.  The  thought  of 
the  mother  dying  in  the  far-off 
years,  and  her  portrait  now  beside 
the  dying  daughter,  called  up  so 
many  thoughts,  that  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke felt  it  better  to  say  good- 
bye. 

A  little  later  Violet  saw  Dr. 
Jubilee,  and  Samuel  Badger  and 
Hector.  To  Hector  she  gave  a 
diamond  ring  which  belonged  to 
her  father ;  and  to  the  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Badger  some  other  memo- 
rials ;  and  so  pathetic  was  the 
scene  that  even  Samuel  Badger 
left  the  room  rubbing  his  eyes. 

Last  of  all  came  Sally. 

*  0  dear  Mrs.  Badger,'  Violet 
said,  *  what  can  I  say  to  you  1  I 
have  so  little  strength.  You  have 
been  so  kind  to  us  both,  and  to 
me  especially.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber one  single  word  but  kindness 
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ever  since  you  took  us  to  live  with 
you.' 

*  Violet,  my  child  !'  said  Sally. 
Then  she  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
walked  to  the  window,  coming 
back  again  immediately,  like  the 
ancient  Boman  that  she  was,  with 
a  firm  and  even  cheerful  face. 
'Don't  speak  of  that  now,  dar- 
ling.' 

'  Do  let  me !'  Violet  whispered, 
like  a  pleading  child.  '  Mildred 
and  I  haye  talked  so  much  about 
it.  And  we  want^we  both  want 
— to  do  something  to  mark  your 
goodness  to  us  both.  Dear  Mrs. 
Badger,  don't  be  angry  with  me ; 
and,  to  please  me,  do  the  last 
thing  I  ask  you.  I  have  left  you 
five  thousand  pounds.  MiUy  is 
as  anxious  you  should  have  it  as 
I  am.  Do  take  it,  and  think 
sometimes  of  the  little  girl  you 
were  such  a  friend  to.' 

Of  all  those  who  had  visited 
that  room  none  were  so  strong  in 
the  ruling  of  the  spirit  as  Sally 
Badger,  and  none  had  such  a 
struggle  to  appear  unmoved. 
But  Sally  did  not  give  way.  She 
stooped  and  kissed  Violet,  saying, 
<  I  will  take  it,  darling;'  and  so 
she  withdrew.  After  that,  nobody 
saw  Sally  for  full  half  an  hour. 

Thus  all  these  people  came 
round  the  dying  girl  one  by  one 
— Victoria,  in  the  flush  of  youth 
and  love ;  Major  Sanctuary,  in 
his  eccentric  mood ;  Beatrice  Eud- 
dock,  full  of  worldly  schemes ; 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with  her  some- 
what stoic  virtue;  Dr.  Jubilee, 
comical  and  cynical;  Samuel 
Badger,  soft  and  unimpressible ; 
Hector,  a  good  image  of  the 
modem  student;  SaUy  Badger, 
rugged  and  warlike.  Every  one 
left  that  room  in  secret  or  open 
tears.  All  left  with  softness 
and  awe,  and  admiration  and 
wonder,  stirred  in  their  breasts. 
All  left  with  some  blessed  inti- 
mation of  immortality. 


That  was  Friday  night.  All 
Sunday  Violet  grew  weaker,  and 
in  the  evening,  about  sunset,  she 
sank  into  a  sleep.  Mildred  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  were  with  her, 
and  the  others  had  gone  to  church. 
She  slept  quite  peacefully  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and,  waking, 
asked,  in  a  soft  voice,  where  Milly 
was. 

*  Here,  darling,'  Mildred  whis- 
pered, bending  over  her. 

'  I  have  had  such  a  dream — 
0,  such  a  sweet  dream  1'  Violet 
murmured.  '  I  was  in  a  room 
with  the  sea  outside,  and  water, 
and  sunshine,  and  lulls  far  away, 
so  white  and  grand  !  And  I  was 
a  little  child  lying  in  a  crib,  and 
you  were  there,  and  mamma. 
It  has  made  me  feel  so  quiet.' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  sleep  again.  They  saw  the 
lights  in  the  gallery  of  the  church 
brighten  up  all  at  once.  The 
evening  was  closing  in,  and  they 
could  barely  see  Violet's  face,  but 
her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  was 
placid  and  still ;  and,  while  they 
sat  silently,  the  oigan  began  to 
play. 

*  Had  we  better  close  the  win- 
dow Y  Mrs.  Alexander  whispered. 
'  The  noise  may  disturb  her.' 

*I  think  not,'  Mildred  whis- 
pered back.     '  She  will  not  hear.' 

Just  as  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  the  sisters  spent  in  Tick- 
enham,  the  Evening  Hymn  was 
heard,  and  sweetly  the  voices  and 
music  came  across  through  the 
dusky  air.  But  still  Violet  lay 
with  closed  eyes,  in  perfect  re- 
pose. 

Then,  as  before,  the  clear  rich 
soprano  came  ringing  out,  emerged 
from  the  accompanying  voices, 

'  Teach  me  to  lire  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed.* 

*  See,'  Mildred  cried,  <  she  is 
awakening !    Violet,  what  is  itf 

Violet's  eyes  were  open.  Thew 
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Tras  a  light  in  her  face,  a  smile,  rising  at    each   repetition  to   a 

a  beam  of  joy,  which,  even  in  the  higher  note,  as  if  in  a  rapture  of 

dusk,  they  could  see.     Bhe  spread  surprise ;    then    her    hands    fell 

out  her  hands,  as  if  in  welcome^  down,  and  before  the  last  lines  of 

and  almost  seemed  to  rise.  the  hymn  were  sung,  Mildred  and 

'  Mamma !  Mamma !  Mamma  !'  Mrs.  Alexander  were  alone  with 

She  uttered  the  words  in  a  voice  the  dead. 

{To  he  continued,) 


METELLA'S  TOMB. 

'  Every  one  knows  that  a  wedding-trip  to  Italy  is  incomplete  without  a  visit  to 
Cecilia  Metella's  tomb,  that  colossal  tower  whose  mute  eloquence  has  told  so  many 
centuries  how  an  old  Roman  loved  and  honoured  the  wife  whom  he  had  lost.* — Somers, 


fi 


Mid  crumbling  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way 

You  walked  with  ma     And  while  the  road  we  trod, 
Dreaming  of  vanished  years,  when  Bome  held  sway 

And  ruled  all  nations  with  an  iron  rod, 
Eeigning,  like  Heaven,  supreme,  we  saw  at  length, 

Lifting  its  head  mid  rain's  circling  gloom 
In  scorn  of  Time,  and  like  a  type  of  stiength 

Never  to  be  o'erthrown,  Metella's  Tomb  ! 
Great  thoughts  rushed  o'er  me  as  I  saw  that  tower 

'Neath  which  a  Koman  laid  his  love  to  rest, 
.  And  softly  to  myself  I  said,  *  No  power. 

No  time,  no  tyrant,  from  the  human  breast — 
Not  death  itself — immortal  love  can  sever. 
Yes,  Kome  is  dead,  but  Love  lives  on  for  ever  T 

T.  WESTWOOD  TEMPLE. 
I  fome,  February  2nd,  1883. 


THE  ETHICS  OP  DINING. 

Bt  the  Philosopukb  of  thb  Pavement. 


Dinner  may  no  doubt  be  regarded 
as  the  central  action  of  the  daj. 
All  sorts  of  relations — culinary, 
literaiy,  political,  ethical,  and  even 
poetical  and  metaphysical— cluster 
around  the  dinner-table.  I  pro- 
pose also  to  have  my  short  say  on 
the  subject,  and  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  ethics  of  dining.  It  would 
never  do  to  relegate  this  mighty 
and  absorbing  subject  from  the 
domains  of  imagination  or  of 
morals.  I  took  up  a  book  a 
few  days  ago — Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son's Autobiography — and  I  ob- 
serve that  when  that  worthy 
historian  was  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire there  was  nothing  with 
which  he  was  more  impressed 
than  with  a  dinner  with  the  Lord 
Mayor.  No  event  of  the  French 
Bevolution  seemed  more  worthy 
of  commemoration  than  a  dinner 
at  the  Mansion  House.  Thanks 
to  the  hospit-ality  of  different  Lord 
Mayors,  I  have  from  time  to  time 
enjoyed  this  honour ;  and  though 
my  friends  versed  in  such  matters 
assure  me  that  there  are  certain 
City  companies  whose  festive 
boii^s  exceed  even  the  Mansion 
House  in  the  quality  of  the  wait- 
ing and  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
certain  viands,  still  the  Lotd 
Mayor's  hall  b  the  very  fortress 
of  diniug,  and,  in  its  piled-up 
historic  plate,  its  antique  magni- 
ficence, its  countless  associations, 
is  rivalled  only  by  St.  George's 
Hall  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  plan  of  the  dining-room, 
which  they  give  to  each  guest  at 
the  Mansion  House,  is  a  very 
useful  one.     You  see  your  name 


and  the  names  of  all  your  neigh- 
bourSy  so  that  you  can  spot  every 
one  precisely.  You  are  lucky  if 
you  sit  next  to  some  experienced 
diners,  who  can  give  you  some 
useful  hints  and  command  the 
attentive  homage  of  the  waiters. 
I  sat,  on  one  occasion,  next  to  a 
gentleman  whose  liver  was  evi- 
dently out  of  order,  who  told  me 
that  during  the  season  he  had  to 
attend  three  or  four  grand  dinners 
weekly.  No  wonder  that  he  look- 
ed decidedly  put  of  sorts.  I  once 
knew  a  Lord  Mayor's  chaplain, 
who  at  an  early  stage  retired  from 
the  dining  province  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  was  glad  to  subside  on 
a  cold  blade  of  mutton  and  pickles. 
Nearly  all  the  guests,  in  a  highly 
scientific  spirit,  were  qualifying 
themselves  to  compare  the  merits 
of  thick  and  clear  soup,  of  calipash 
and  calipee.  It  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  London  town  to  go  to 
the  places  where  they  keep  live 
turtles ;  you  may  see  them  almost 
in  hundreds — ^in  tanks,  in  cellars, 
and  in  passages;  and  you  can 
only  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
other by  walking  upon  their  backs. 
Your  best  time  for  talking  to  your 
friends  is  while  you  are  waiting, 
to  fine  music,  for  the  arrival  of 
the  grandees,  or  when  you  slip 
away  to  the  drawing-rooms  for  a 
cup  of  tea  before  the  end  of  the 
speechifying.  I  do  not  wish -to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  talk, 
which  is  good ;  only  one  speaker 
in  three  is  all  that  can  be  heard, 
and  it  must  also  spoil  a  man's 
dinner  to  be  called  upon  for  a 
speech.    The  Mansion  House  din- 
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neis  are  very  accessible,  and  ought 
to  be  seen  once  in  a  way  by  a  true- 
born  Briton.  There  are  few  things 
more  picturesque  than  the  cere- 
mony of  sending  round  the  loving 
cup. 

In  Lady  Eloomfield's  work, 
Beminiecences  of  Court  and  DipUh 
maiic  Li/e^ia  her  youth  she  was 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen — 
we  have  accounts  of  Windsor  fes- 
tivitiee  :  '  The  banquet  last  night 
was  quite  magnifioent,  and  so  well 
managed  that  every  one  was  served 
as  perfectly  as  if  there  had  only 
been  the  usual  number  at  dinner. 
The  table  reached  from  one  end 
of  St.  George's  Uall  to  the  other, 
and  was  literally  covered  with 
gold  plate  and  thousands  of  wax 
candles.  An  immense  gold  vessel, 
more  like  a  bath  than  anything 
else,  containing  thirty  dozen  of 
wine,  was  filled  with  mulled  claret. 
The  collection  of  gold  plate  is 
valued  at  two  millions  of  money.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  eating 
and  drinking  have  got  their  ethical 
side.  It  was  one  of  the  forcible 
sayings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
Christianity  taught  a  man  how  to 
handle  his  knife  and  fork.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  the  man 
who  chose  his  wife  by  the  way  in 
which  she  ate  her  cheese.  8he 
was  in  fault  if  she  either  ate  or 
left  the  rind;  but  because  she 
merely  scraped  it  he  thought  she 
would  prove  a  wise  and  prudent 
housewife.  I  knew  of  an  old  sur- 
geon who  used  to  form  his  esti- 
mate of  people  by  the  fact  whether 
they  took  plain  bread  or  bread- 
and-butter  with  their  meat  or 
bacon  at  breakfast.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  bread-and-butter  on 
the  sandwich  principle  was  highly 
luxurious,  but  that  plain  bread 
argued  a  good  conscience  and  a 
fine  natural  appetite. 

There  was  the  head  of  a  college 
who  used  to  invite  the  undergra- 
duates in  rotation  to  breakfast, 


and  formed  an  estimate  of  their 
characters  according  to  the  break- 
fasts which  they  made.  He  liked 
to  see  the  young  fellows  make  a 
good  hearty  breakfast.  If  they 
did  SO)  he  thought  they  were 
honest  hearty  fellows,  who  were 
going  on  in  the  right  «way ;  but  if 
they  did  not  make  a  good  break- 
fast, he  suspected  them  of  an 
undue  devotion  to  cigars  and 
ardent  spirits.  This  was  rather  a 
rough-and-ready  way  of  arriving 
at  an  estimate,  but  perhaps  he 
was  not  far  wrong  in  the  result. 
In  this  connection  I  may  speak  of 
another  college  dignitary  who 
used  to  invite  the  men  to  break- 
fast He  only  invited  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  breakfast  invariably 
consisted  of  an  egg  and  a  chop. 
*  NoWf  Mr,  Jones,'  he  would  say, 
'suppose  you  take  the  egg,  and 
I'll  take  the  chop ;  or  do  you  take 
the  chop,  and  I  will  take  the  egg.' 
The  immense  breakfast-feeds  of 
the  University,  which  required  a 
good  deal  of  iiuid  to  wash  them 
down,  were  very  properly  rebuked 
by  the  sumptuary  example  of  this 
worthy  tutor. 

There  was  a  well-known  pictuie 
in  Punch  of  a  worthy  alderman 
who  was  unable  to  go  to  church, 
and  who  is  represented  as  propped 
up  on  pillows  in  his  bedroom 
whUe  his  wife  reads  the  cookery- 
book  to  him.  Without  indorsing 
the  precedent,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  reading  may 
be  got  out  of  the  cookery-books. 
BrillatSavarin  is  very  interesting 
reading,  so  is  a  well-known  book. 
The  Cook  and  the  Doctor^  and  I 
have  especial  delight  in  Mrs. 
Beeton's  Book  of  Household  Man* 
agement.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  literature  in  this  last,  and  it  is 
especially  strong  in  natural  his- 
tory, and  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  hints  and  notes  which  give  an 
intellectual  character  to  gastro- 
nomy.     Most  cookery-books  are 
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written  from  an  imaginative  point 
of  view,  and  assume  an  unlimited 
command  of  time,  attendance,  and 
material.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  cook  who  told  the  master  who 
objected  to  his  bills,  that  he  could 
reduce  the  essence  of  an  ox  to  the 
contents  of  a  small  phial.  Kow 
that  friend  of  the  household,  Mrs. 
Beeton,  gives  dinners  which  may- 
rank  as  works  of  art,  and  are  per- 
fect pictures  in  their  way;  but 
she  has  strict  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  under  which 
the  British  housewife  has  to  act, 
and  shows  how  the  maximum 
effect  may  be  produced  from  the 
minimum  of  cost,  and  so  ia  pecu- 
liarly helpful  towards  the  main 
design  of  this  humble  paper. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  civilised 
people  to  dine,  and  not  merely  to 
feed.  But  on  matters  of  dining 
there  is  every  variety  and  shade 
of  opinioD.  Take,  for  instance, 
what  we  are  oracularly  told  by  the 
deipnosophists  of  the  present  day. 
They  speak  of  the  varieties  of 
dishes,  and  the  wine  which  best 
suits  each  dish.  Thus  chablis 
should  go  with  ojsters,  sherry 
with  soup,  champagne  with  entriSj 
and  so  on.  But  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  a  simplicity  of  dishes 
and  wines  with  a  certain  genero- 
sity of  tone.  I  have  dined  very 
wholesomely  off  oysters  and  phea- 
sants alone;  chablis  and  cham- 
pagne, on  such  occasions,  should 
be  the  only  wines.  My  views  are 
those  of  a  truly  great  man,  Mr. 
Walker,  who  wrote  The  Original. 
He  very  sensibly  says  that  in 
most  dinners  you  ought  to  have 
the  game  before  the  joint.  Most 
people  prefer  game,  and  yet  at 
many  dinners  the  game  is  sent 
away  often  almost  untouched. 
Mr.  Walker  urges  the  great  re- 
quisites of  novelty,  simplicity,  and 
taste.  What,  in  the  interests  of 
society,  is  to  be  looked  for  is 
not  the  occasional  banquet,  but 


the  improvement  of  the  average 
good  dinner.  Walker  truly  says 
that  <  herrings  and  bashed  mutton^ 
to  those  who  like  them,  are  cap- 
able of  affording  as  much  enjoy- 
ment, when  skilfully  dressed,  as 
rare  and  costly  dishes.'  The  cook- 
ing does  e/erything.  Wo  are  told 
of  a  dinner  where  the  guests  were 
astonished  at  the  immense  variety 
of  dishes,  and  were  informed  that 
they  had  eaten  nothing  but  pork. 
Widker  says  that,  instead  of  a 
formal  invitation,  he  would  send 
a  friendly  note  to  an  intended 
guest  as  follows :  '  Can  you  dine 
with  me  to-morrow  1  I  shall  have 
herrings,  hashed  mutton,  and  cran- 
berry tart.  My  fishmonger  sends 
me  word  herrings  are  just  in  per- 
fection ;  and  I  have  some  deli- 
cious mutton,  in  hashing  which  I 
shall  direct  my  cook  to  exercise 
all  her  art.  I  intend  the  party 
not  to  exceed  six ;  and,  observe, 
we  shall  sit  down  to  table  at 
half-past  seven.'  Many  people 
think  that  the  herring  is  the 
noblest  Ush  that  swims,  and  most 
wise  people  prefer  mutton  to  any 
'  delicacies  of  the  season.'  There 
is  a  freshness  and  accuracy  about 
Walker's  views  which  give  him  a 
very  high  place  among  culinary 
writers.  Among  ladies  he  will 
•  be  unusually  popular.  He  writes 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  cham- 
pagne, which  should  always  be 
iced,  or  at  least  cool  as  cold  spring 
water.  For  festive  occasions  he 
does  not  approve  of  still  cham- 
pagne. Still  less  would  he  coun- 
tenance the  modern  heresy  of 
allowing  it  to  be  decanted  and 
put  before  a  fire  two  hours.  He 
thinks  that  society  might  be  ad- 
ministered like  medicine.  He 
says :  *  A  party  of  pleasure,  with 
a  few  agreeable  female  friends, 
might  produce  a  turn  in  a  long- 
standing disorder  which  nothing 
else  could,  and,  being  repeated  at 
proper  intervals,  might  effect  a 
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permanent  cure.'  Some  of  Mr. 
Walker's  saggeations  have  at 
length  met  general  acceptance. 
He  complained  in  his  day,  and, 
Unhappily,  the  complaint  is  not 
obsolete,  that  set  dinners  are  man- 
aged more  ivith  relation  to  the 
pageant  than  the  repast,  and  en- 
joyment is  sacrificed  to  style.  Ko 
one  need  be  afraid  of  simple  food. 
There  was  a  great  duchess  who 
said  to  a  neighbour, '  When  there^s 
only  my  lord  and  I,  we  have 
always  a  dish  of  roast.'  The  story 
is  well  known  of  George  IV. 
sending  away  a  splendid  dinner 
and  dining  off  beans  and  bacon. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  could 
dine  very  heartUy  on  a  mutton- 
chop,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  appre- 
ciate anything  beyond  it.  There 
is  a  great  nobleman  who  is  care- 
ful to  have  a  magnificent  dinner 
every  day,  but  he  frequently  dines 
off  an  apple,  and,  from  his  theory 
of  health,  wishes  his  own  family 
to  partake  as  slightly  as  possible 
of  the  good  things  outspread  on 
the  bounteous  board.  I  was  talk- 
ing one  day  with  a  worthy  Car- 
thusian monk  who  dined  habit- 
ually on  an  apple  and  biscuit. 
He  explained  to  me  that  what 
people  called  hunger  about  seven 
o'clock  was  only  a  little  acidity 
left  by  the  noonday  meal.  Many 
experienced  stagers,  who  study 
dietetic  science,  out  of  a  big  menu 
pick  up  a  very  little  dinner,  and 
complain,  in  fact,  that  they  make 
a  very  poor  dinner  because  there 
are  only  a  few  perfectly  natural 
items.  Of  course  a  man  ought  to 
know  how  both  to  abound  and  to 
be  in  want;  but  I  confess  to  a 
British  prejudice  in  favour  of 
heartily  enjoying  a  good  dinner. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the 
j)resent  day  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women ;  and  it  is  a  move- 
ment with  which  I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy.  Only  there 
is  moderation  in  all  things;  and 


I  do  not  like  to  see  a  girl  lose  her 
good  looks  by  overstudy  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  metaphysics.  I  am  afiraid 
that  the  ladies'  colleges  at  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge  do  not  take  up 
the  subject  of  cooking  for  their 
charming  undergraduates.  For 
that  we  have  to  go  to  South 
Kensington.  A  lady  was  lately 
telling  me  her  experiences  there  ; 
and  she  was  one  who  received  a 
medal  from  the  authorities.  They 
also  told  her  that  she  could  earn 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  either 
by  giving  lessons  in  cooking  or 
by  going  out  to  cook.  Her  only 
work  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  was  simply  to  clean  pots  and 
pans.  From  this  point  she  rapid- 
ly advanced  to  the  higher  stages 
of  refined  cookery.  It  is  very 
commonly  said  that  every  good 
wife  ought  to  manage  her  hus- 
band's resources  frugally  by  her 
knowledge  of  cookery ;  but  I  am 
afraid,  by  all  I  hear,  that  this 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  so 
diffused  as  ought  to  be  the  case. 
Every  lady  ought  to  be  able  to 
go  into  hei^  kitchen  and  tell  her 
cook  where  she  is  doing  wrong  or 
extravagantly.  The  mothers  of 
England,  with  all  their  zeal  for 
intellectual  advancement,  ought 
to  teach  the  wives  of  the  future 
to  provide  good  and  cheap  dinners 
for  their  husbands. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  things 
of  a  girl»going  to  spend  some  time 
in  France,  especially  in  provincial 
France.  I  do  not  mean  simply 
to  ga  to  a  convent  or  a  finishing 
school,  but  to  attain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  economy  of  a  French 
family.  She  should  get  an  insight 
into  French  cookery  and  into 
French  marketing.  She  should 
understand  the  mystery  of  the 
kitchen-range  and  of  the  charcoal 
fire.  She  should  understand  fish 
and  joints,  and  furred  and  fea- 
thered game.  She  should  know 
how  to  go  out  in  the  early  mom- 
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iog  to  the  markets,  to  buy  things 
in  their  dne  season,  when  they 
are  cheapest  and  best,  and  also  to 
understajQd  the  proper  way  of 
cooking  them.  I  think  that  there 
is  no  prettier  sight  in  Paris  than 
the  Halles  Centrales  in  the  early 
hours,  when  the  young  mistresses 
and  their  maids  are  busy  inspect- 
ing the  heaped-up  fish,  the  won- 
drous variety  of  vegetables,  and 
all  the  heaped-up  treasures  of  the 
market.  As  the  sun  grows  hot 
perhaps  they  will  turn  in  for  a 
little  shade  and  retirement  into 
the  noble  church  of  St.  Eustache, 
so  often  thronged  by  those  who 
attend  the  markets. 

Kow,  for  a  mere  trifle,  six  or 
seven  francs — wines,  of  course, 
not  included — our  young  house- 
keeper will  give  a  thoroughly 
French  dinner  for  a  family.  Now, 
cannot  this  sort  of  thing  be  done 
in  England  I  London  has  no  such 
advantages  as  Paris,  er  the  great 
towns,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  ICice,  in 
the  various  markets  distributed 
everywhere;  but  still  there  has 
been  some  little  advance,  and  we 
may  hope  for  more.  Even  as 
things  now  are,  dinners  of  con- 
siderable variety  may  be  furnished 
for  no  higher  price  than  the  great 
joints  and  immense  puddings, 
which  seem  to  make  things  dull 
and  heavy  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  You  may  have  flsh, 
soup,  entree,  joint,  ealadf  for  no 
more  money  than  you  would  pay 
for  the  enormous  unmitigated 
joint.  Still  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  which  ought  to  be 
abated  and  met.  I  remember 
being  at  a  country  house  with  a 
literary  man  who  had  been  airing 
some  such  ideas  in  a  leading 
article  in  one  of  the  daily  papers. 
He  showed  it  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  who,  being  a  thought- 
ful sort  of  person,  read  aloud  some 
of  it  to  the  cook.  *  La,  mum,' 
said  the  cook,  ^  what  old  fool  has 


been  writing  that  f  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  the  mistress 
that  perhaps  the  actual  cost  of 
provisions  would  not  be  any  more, 
but  she  would  be  obliged  to 
trouble  her  for  the  services  of  a 
couple  of  kitchen-maids,  which 
would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
a  hundred  a  year.  Some  little 
extra  expense  ought  cheerfully  to 
be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  lighten- 
ing the  menu.  What  should  be 
done  is  that  the  young  ladies 
should  have  more  of  a  distinctive 
training,  and«  like  their  great- 
grandmothers,  understand  more  of 
common  things.  What  a  pretty 
idea  is  that  of  Corisande's  garden, 
in  Disraeli's  LoUiairf  and  if  they 
could  only  be  induced  to  care  as 
much  for  salads  and  vegetables  as 
the  Lady  Corisande  did  for  sim- 
ples, that  too  would  be  a  step  in 
advance.  Naturally,  too,  it  is  to 
the  young  ladies  that  we  should 
look  for  the  pleasant  arrangement 
of  flowerb  and  perfumes,  and  each 
should  be  able  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation— say,  on  the  composition 
of  a  salad,  or  how  to  cook  anipe 
and  red  mullet. 

Probably  the  most  healthy  way 
of  living  is  that  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  Various  moderate 
meals,  diBtributed  with  punctuality 
throughout  the  day,  seem  to  be 
best.  There  are  various  families 
where  no  luxury  is  eaten  either  at 
breakfast  or  tea;  but  there  is  a 
hot  luncheon  at  two,  and  a  big 
dinner  at  seven  ;  so  all  the  heavy 
eating  is  limited  within  six  hours. 
The  mind  is  weighed  down  at  the 
•  same  time  as  the  body.  The 
proper  rule  appears  to  .  be  that 
each  day  should  have  its  periods 
of  meals,  exercise,  and  society. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  growing  con- 
sensus among  medical  men  that 
butchers'  meat  more  than  once  a 
day  is  a  mistake.  People  must 
be  content  to  make  up  with  fowl, 
game,  and  fish.    A  lot  of  young 
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ladies  at  one  of  the  ladies'  colleges 
went  in  resolately  for  vegetarian- 
ism, bat  the  experiment  was  con- 
sidered a  failure.  There  really 
seems  to  be  substantial  foundation 
for  Agassiz's  idea  that  fish,  by 
reason  of  the  phosphorus,  is  a 
brain  food ;  and  I  expect  that 
magazine  writers  and  young  ladies 
at  the  Universities  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  nutriment  they  can  get 
for  their  brains. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
habit  of  expense  in  the  giving 
of  dinners  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, and  goes  far  to  check  socia- 
bility, and  to  di8C0i;irage  the 
giving  of  dinners  in  a  moderate 
and  enjoyable  way.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  country  where 
you  can  hardly  give  a  dinner  under 
a  ten- pound  note;  and  you  may 
spend  a  fifty-pound  note  if  you 
are  ambitious  of  display,  if  you 
wish  to  have  the  sterlet,  the 
boar's  head,  and  the  finest  brands 
of  wine.  I  knew  a  man  who 
gave  a  public  dinner  which  cost 
him  more  than  a  thousand  pounds, 
an  expenditure  which,  I  believe, 
he  never  ceased  to  regret.  In 
watering-places  and  small  com- 
munities, the  giving  of  extrava- 
gant dinners  has  both  a  painful 
and  ludicrous  side.  The  true 
theory  of  a  dinner,  when  you 
invite  people  often  and  pleasantly 
to  dine  with  you,  is  that  the  basis 
of  the  dinner  is  your  own  usual 
meal,  with  some  additions  that 
may  be  naturally  and  easily  en- 
grafted upon  it.  You  may,  on 
such  an  occasion,  bring  up  some 
of  the  best  wine  in  your  ceilar,  or 
the  game,  fish,  and  fruit  that  may 
have  come  to  hand.  On  such  an 
occasion  there  is  no  objection  to 
seeing  how  far  you  may  tax  the 
resources  of  your  kitchen.  As 
civilised  beings^  we  should  not 
only  desire  that  our  guests  should 
enjoy  their  dinner,  but  that  we 
ourselves  should  enjoy  the  society 


of  our  guests.  In  the  petty 
watering-places  everything  is 
done  in  contradistinction  to  this. 
From  the  moment  that  the  fatal 
dinner  is  decided  upon,  every- 
thing is  anxiety  and  unrest.  The 
kitchen  is  in  a  confusion  for  days 
together  with  the  making  of 
jellies  and  rich  dishes.  The 
services  of  the  local  pastrycook 
are  called  into  requisition.  Per- 
haps the  place  is  handed  over 
bodily  to  strange  attendants. 
Wine  better  than  your  own  cel- 
lar affords,  and  fruit  and  flowers, 
must  be  had  down  from  London, 
and  your  hostess  is  so  nervous 
because  they  may  not  arrive  in 
time.  Yattel,  the  French  cook 
at  Chantilly,  killed  himself  be- 
cause the  fish  did  not  arrive  in 
time — it  was  only  an  hour  late. 
And  the  hostess  is  rapidly  ap- 
proximating to  Yattel's  state  of 
mind.  As  for  any  quietude  and 
enjoyment  this  is  impossible  for 
the  poor  lady,  and  her  discomfort 
is  reflected  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  Here  are  the 
menservants  lounging  grandly.  But 
we  all  know  who  they  are.  In 
London  we  cannot  make  quite 
sure,  though  we  have  our  sus- 
picions, while  declining  to  make 
an  afiidavit  to  that  effect,  that 
such  a  waiter  comes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  while  another  is 
only  a  disguised  greengrocer.  But 
in  Fedlington  there  is  no  dis- 
guise about  it.  All  the  dinner- 
giving  families  have  the  same  two 
or  three  men.  We  gaze  impas- 
sibly  upon  them,  and  they  gaze 
impassibly  upon  us,  as  if  we  had 
never  seen  each  other  before ;  but 
it  is  all  a  sham  and  an  invention. 
It  is  the  little  greengrocer  from 
whom  we  have  procured  the  extra 
vegetables ;  and  the  extra  waiter, 
who  really  waits  very  well,  is  the 
man  who  can  be  spared  just  now, 
as  the  season  is  slack,  from  the 
Seaview  Hotel      A  maidservant 
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has  been  told  off  on  the  special 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  magnifi- 
cent creature  does  not  get  drunk, 
and  it  is  considered  a  prosperous 
dinner  if  this  anticipated  event 
does  not  really  take  place.  Then 
the  dishes  are  handed  round  in 
glittering  and  needless  profu- 
sion. The  side  dishes  are  hardly 
touched.  One  expensive  article 
after  another  is  useless.  Very  glad 
indeed  are  host  and  hostess  when 
the  banquet  is  over,  and  they 
have  the  happy  conviction  that 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
for  many  a  long  day  about  giving 
another.  But  that  three  hours' 
continuous  feeding  must  certainly 
be  a  mistake.  The  true  idea  of 
recreation  is  altogether  absent 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
which  has  the  best  influence  for 
ourselves,  or  our  guests,  or  the 
young  people. 

The  highest  element  in  the 
dinner-party,  after  all,  is  not  the 
dinner  itself.  The  intellectual 
accessories  of  a  good  dinner-party, 
though  they  are  somewhat  de- 
spised at  the  present  date,  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest,  the 
most  important  of  all.  And  let 
not  the  wisest  despise  the  science 
of  the  deipnosophist.  A  bright 
cheerful  dinner-party  is  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  of  tonics.  In 
his  correspondence,  Cicero  thus 
remonstrates  with  a  friend :  '  I 
am  very  much  concerned  to  hear 
you  have  given  up  going  out  to 
dinner,  for  it  is  depriving  your- 
self of  a  great  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  gratification.  Then, 
again,  I  am  afraid — for  it  is  as 
well  to  speak  honourably — lest 
you  should  unlearn  certain  old 
habits  of  yours,  and  forget  to  give 
your  own  little  dinners.  But,  in- 
deed, my  good  Pietus,  I  advise 
you,  joking  apart,  to  associate 
with  good  fellows  and  pleasant 
fellows,  and  men  who  are  fond  of 
you.      There    is   nothing    better 


worth  having  in  life — nothing  that 
makes  life  more  happy.  See  how 
I  employ  philosophy  to  reconcile 
you  to  dinner-parties.  Take  care 
of  your  health ;  and  that  you  will 
best  do  by  going  out  to  dinner.' 
Pliny  thought  very  highly  of  his 
own  dinners.  He  gives  us  the 
menu  of  one,  which  was  certainly 
light  enough,  fruit  and  vegetables 
largely  preponderating.  *  I  give 
all  my  guests  the  same  wine,'  says 
Pliny,  *  for  when  I  ask  them  to 
dinner  I  look  on  my  freedmen  as 
my  guests,  and  forget  that  they  were 

once  slaves You  may  have 

a  more  splendid  and  expensive 
dinner  in  many  houses ;  there  is 
not  one  in  which  you  can  dine 
with  more  cheerful  accompani- 
ments and  feel  yourself  more  at 
ease  than  in  mine.' 

The  greatest  men,  even  those 
who  have  been  most  indifferent 
about  their  own  feeding,  have 
shown  themselves  very  conscious 
of  the  important  place  which 
feeding  holds  in  society.  A 
friend  of  Lord  Macaulay's  told  me 
that  he  had  often  seen  that  great 
man  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
with  an  ^Eschylus  in  one  hand 
and  another  learned  book,  or 
rather  another  requiring  learnings 
in  the  other.  Jn  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  pet  little  niece  he 
tells  her  that  she  will  iind  that 
books  are  'better  than  all  the 
tarts  and  cakes  and  toys  and  plays 
and  sights  in  the  world.  If  anybody 
would  make  me  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  lived,  with  palaces  and 
gardens  and  fine  dinners,  and  wine 
and  coaches  and  beautiful  clothes, 
and  hundreds  of  servants,  on  con- 
dition that  X  would  not  read 
books,  I  would  not  be  a  king.  I 
would  rather  be  a  poor  man  in  a 
garret  with  plenty  of  books  than 
a  king  who  did  not  love  reading.' 
Macaulay  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  a  day  which  would  have  real- 
ised  Plato's    conception^    when 
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kings  should  be  philosophers,  and 
philosophers  be  kings. 

The  literature  of  dining  19,  of 
course,  of  the  most  extensive  cha- 
racter.    Deipnosophy  is  a  recog- 
nised scieDce  in  itself,  from  Aulus 
Grellius  to  Dr.  Kenealy.     A  great 
deal  that  is  very  good  on   this 
subject  may  be  culled  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Charles  Lever, 
who  often  threw  in  little  bits  of 
wit  and  experience  in  the  course 
of  his  fictions.     '  I  am  speculative 
with  the  soup  and  grave  with  my 
petUpdte,  reserved  with  the  first 
erUrSey  playful  over  the  asparagus 
and  the  peas,  soothing  wirh  the 
rSti,  and  so  descend  into  a  soft 
and  gentle  sadness  as  the  dessert 
appear&'  He  relished  the  Parisian 
supper,  with  its  champagne  and 
calembaurs,    its     lyrics    and   its 
lobster-salads,  with  ortolans,  epi- 
grams, seductive  smiles,  and  mar- 
aschino jelly.      Con   Cregan,  in 
one  of  the  raciest  of  his  stories, 
discusses  the  combat  between  a 
man's  taste   and  his    exchequer. 
*  To  feel  that  you  have  a  soul  for 
turkeys  and  truffles,  and  yet  must 
descend  to  mashed  potatoes  and 
herrings ;  to  know  that  a  palate 
capable  of  appreciating  a  scUmi 
des  perdremix  must  be  condemned 
to  the  indignity  of  stock  fish — 
what  an  indignity  is  that !    You 
feel  besides  that  such  a  meal  ia 
unrelieved  by  those  suggestive  ex- 
cursions of  faxicj  which  a  well- 
served  table  abounds  in.     With 
what  discursive  freedom  does  the 
imagination  range  from  the  little 
plate    of    oysters  that    preludes 
your  soup  to  pearl-fishing    and 
the  coral-reefs,  "with  moonlight 
sleeping  on  the  breaking  surf'M 
And  then  your  soup,  be  it  turtle 
or  mulligatawny,  how  associated 
is  it  with  the  West  Indies  or  the 
East !  bearing  on  its  aromatic  va- 
pour   thousands    of   speculative 
reflections  about  sugar  and  slavery, 
pepper-pots,  straw-hats,  piccanin- 


nies, and  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes ; 
or  the  still  grander  themes  of  ele- 
phants, emeralds,  and  the  Indus, 
with  rajahs,  tigers,  punkahs,  and 
thePanjaub;.  .  .  dallying  with  the 
dessert  to  the  orange   groves  of 
Zante  or  Sicily.'  We  need  hardly 
remind    the    reader    how    Lord 
Lytton    and    Lord    Beaconsfield 
have  carefully  developed  the  cul- 
inary element  in    their  writings. 
Perhaps  the  novel-reader  has  ob- 
served the  strong   gastronomical 
element  that  is  to   be  found  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  stories.    How 
he  apostrophises  soup,  fish,  and 
game:    *The    warm    and  sunny 
flavour  of  brown  soup,  the  mild 
and   moonlight    deliciousness  of 
white.      Ye    soups,    o'er    whose 
creation  I  have  watched  like  mo- 
thers o'er  their   sleeping  child.' 
The  whiting  is  '  the  chicken  of 
the  ocean.'     So  of  the    ortolan  : 
'  Sweet  bird,  all  paradise  opens ! 
Let  me  die,  eating  ortolans  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music'    '  Sherry  has 
a  pedigree  as  long  as  an  Arab's ; 
a  bouquet  like  the  breath  of  wo- 
man.    A  lobster  has  all  the  arts 
of  a  coquette.'     So  far  my  Lord 
Beaconstield  in  the  days  of  Lady 
Blessington,  and  when  he  might 
meet  Louis   Napoleon  at  petits 
soupers.     He  laid  down  that  im- 
mortal principle  which  Mr.  Bright 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— that  the  great  secret  of  good 
dinners  is   to   have   hot    plates. 
Disraeli  had  some  curious  remarks 
on  the  dinners  of  celebrated  peo- 
ple.    *  A  dinner  of  wits  is  pro- 
verbially a  palace  of  silence ;  and 
the  envy  and  hatred  which  all 
literary  men  really  feel  for  each 
other,  especially  when  they  are 
exchanging  dedications  of  mutual 
affection,  always   insure  in  such 
assemblies  the  agreeable  presence 
of  a    general  feeling   of  painful 
constraint.  If  a  good  thing  occurs 
to  a  guest,  he  will  not  express  it, 
lest  his  neighbour,  who  is  publish- 
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ing  a  novel  in  numbers,  shall 
appropriate  it  next  month,  or  he 
himself,  who  has  the  same  re- 
sponsibility of  prodaction,  be  de- 
prived of  its  legitimate  appear- 
ance/ The  personal  interest  of 
this  passage  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
descriptive  of  Disraeli  himself. 
For  the  most  part  he  was  a  very 
quiet  and  observant  diner-out, 
who,  as  a  rule,  talked  very  little, 
but  when  he  did,  talked  a  great 
deal.  Sydney  Smith  always  made 
a  point  of  making  a  good  meal 
before  he  brought  out  any  of  his 
good  sayings.  One  of  those  who 
used  to  meet  Disraeli  says  '  that 
his  mouth  was  alive  with  a  kind 
of  working  and  impatient  nervous- 
ness/ and  then  he  would  burst 
forth  into  a  '  perfectly  successful 
cataract  of  expression  with  a  curl 
of  triumphant  scorn  worthy  of 
Mephistopheles.'  In  his  riper 
days  the  great  Earl  eliminated  the 
Mephistopheles  expression,  which 
would  scarcely  conduce  to  socia- 
bility, and  was  known  as  the  most 
delightful  of  diners- out.  It  is 
curious  that,  so  far  from  complain- 
ing of  silence.  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son, in  his  Aviohiography^  com- 
plains of  the  strain  caused  by  the 
incessant  conflict  of  the  wits  and 
their  efforts  to  cut  one  another 
out. 

Macaulay  always  took  care  that 
the  young  ones  should  have  a 
good  tuck  out.  Sometimes  he 
teased  them  by  giving  them  things 
which  they  could  not  a[)preciate, 
such  as  olives  and  caviare.  In 
his  diary  he  writes:  *  Fanny 
brought  George  and  Margaret, 
with  Charley  Cropper,  to  the 
Albany,  at  one  yesterday.  I  gave 
them  some  dinner — fowl,  ham, 
marrow-bones,  tart,  ice,  olives,  and 
champagne.'  He  says,  *I  was 
Dando  at  a  pastrycook's,  and  then 
at  an  oyster-shop.'  We  find  him 
writing,  '  Ellis  came  to  dinner  at 
seven.  I  gave  him  a  lobster  curry, 


woodcock,  and  macanmL  I 
think  I  will  note  dinnen  as 
honest  Pepys  did.'  He  was  voiy 
careful  what  he  gave  Mr.  Ellis, 
probably,  perhaps,  for  his  friend's 
sake,  and  probably,  perhaps,  for 
his  own.  He  invitee  his  friend 
thus  :  '  "  Yon  will  find  a  good  bed- 
room, a  great  tub,  a  tolerably  fur- 
nished bookcase,  lovely  walks, 
fine  churches,  a  dozen  of  special 
sherry,  half  a  dozen  of  special 
hock,  and  a  tureen  of  turtle  soup." 
I  read  this  last  paragraph  to 
Hannah,  who  is  writing  at  the 
table  beside  me.  She  exclaimed 
against  the  turtle :  '*  Such  gluttons 
men  are  !"  "  For  shame/'  I  said ; 
**  when  a  friend  comes  to  see  ns 
we  ought  to  kill  the  fatted  calf." 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  but  from  the 
fatted  calf  you  will  only  get  mock 
turtle." '  When  he  invites  his 
friend  to  Tunbridge  Wells  he  pro- 
mises him  'half  a  dozen  of  the 
best  sherry  and  a  dozen  of  good 
champagne,  and  Plato  and  Lucian.' 
When  he  invited  his  old  Cam- 
bridge friends  to  breakfast  he  used 
to  give  them  some  of  the  Trinity 
audit  ale.  There  was  no  docu- 
ment with  which  he  was  better 
acquainted  than  the  Almanack  des 
Gourmands.  Mr.  Trevelyan  says 
that  he  would  always  be  contented 
with  a  couple  of  eggs  for  break- 
fast, or  the  ordinary  dinner  of  a 
seaside  lodging-house.  But  he 
liked  to  give  his  friends  a  feast, 
and  was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  he  saw  them  enjoying  them- 
selves. '  He  generally  selected,  by 
a  half-conscious  preference,  dishes 
of  an  established,  and,  if  it  so 
may  be  called,  a  historical,  repu- 
tation. He  was  fond  of  testifying 
to  his  friendliness  for  Dissenters 
by  treating  his  friends  to  a  fillet 
of  veal,  which  he  maintained  to 
be  the  recognised  Sunday  dinner 
in  good  old  Nonconformist  fami- 
lies. He  liked  still  better  to 
prove  his  loyalty  to  the  Church 
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by  observing  her  feasts.  A  Mi- 
chaelmas Day  on  which  he  did  not 
eat  goose,  or  ate  it  in  solitude, 
was  no  Michaelmas  Day  to  him ; 
and  regularly  on  Christmas  Eve 
there  came  to  our  house  a  cod- 
fish, a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  a 
chine,  accompanied  by  the  heavi- 
est turkey  which  diligence  could 
discover  and  money  could  pur- 
chase. If  he  was  entertaining  a 
couple  of  schoolboys  who  could 
construe  their  fourth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  he  would  reward  them 
for  their  proficiency  with  a  dish 
of  mullet  that  might  have  passed 
muster  on  the  table  of  an  augur 
or  an  emperor's  freedman.' 

Mettemich  in  his  Memoirs  does 
not  disdain  to  speak  about  din- 
ners. He  was  an  orthodox  man, 
and  did  not  at  all  approve  that 
a  Christmas  dinner  should  have 
no  recognition  of  Christmas.  *  I 
have  just  come  from  Treilhard, 
who  has  given  us  his  first  din- 
ner. We  had  very  good  cheer. 
I  do  not  know  who  cooked  it ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  very  well  ap- 
pointed. Good  wine  and  good  cheer 
— see  to  what  the  religion  of  this 
regenerated  nation  is  reduced! 
They  know  no  other  god  than  their 
stomach,  and  no  other  enjoyment 
but  that  of  their  senses.  Doubt- 
less this  is  Christmas  Day,  but 
they  only  know  it  as  the  5th 
Kivose.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
single  member  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy, either  master  or  servant, 
has  dreamt  of  attending  mass. 
The  dinner  passed  off  very  well ; 
they  talked  much  and  ate  much, 
this  is  the  best  I  can  say  for  it.' 
Dining  again  with  Treilhard,  he 
was  vexed  with  seeing  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  a  pyramid 
of  enormous  tricoloured  flags.  *  I 
declare  I  quite  lost  my  appetite 
at  the  sight  of  those  execrable 
colours:  the  dinner  itself  was 
very  good.' 

Bismarck    always  takes  great 


interest  in  his  food.  According 
to  Bunsh,  he  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  young  diplomatist  at  Vienna 
who  *had  carefully  collected  all 
the  mentut  of  his  chief,  and  pre- 
served them  in  two  finely-bound 
volumes,  in  which  some  most  in- 
teresting combinations  were  to  be 
found.'  It  is  mentioned  of  Bis- 
marck that  he  was  very  fond  of 
fish;  that  he  preferred  lamprey 
to  trout.  This  is  another  corro- 
boration of  Agassiz's  idea  that 
fish  is  a  great  feeder  of  brain. 
He  would  probably  also  indorse 
the  opinion  of  Niemayer,  the 
great  German  physician,  that  a 
doctor  ought  to  be  rather  a  gour- 
mand ;  that  he  should  give  as 
much  attention  to  diet  and  cook- 
ing as  to  physic.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain statesmanlike  utterance  '  that 
all  our  thoughts  may  be  concen- 
trated on  eur  plate,  and  our  un- 
divided attention  bestowed  on 
what  we  are  eating.'  There  is 
also  a  diplomatic  caution  that  a 
wise  man  should  never  seat  him- 
self near  any  large  joint,  'unless 
you  choose  to  incur  the  risk  of 
being  forced  to  waste  your  most 
precious  moments  in  carving  for 
others  instead  of  for  yourself.' 

We  have  made  a  few  notes  on 
the  curiosities  of  feeding.  Some 
of  them  are  very  remarkable.  It 
is  said  of  Montezuma  that  he 
would  have  some  dairy- fed  baby, 
when  this  choice  article  happened 
to  be  in  season.  There  is  no 
more  characteristically  saturnine 
writing  of  Dean  Swifi's  than  the 
proposition  tbat  people  should  eat 
babies.  He  contended  that  such 
a  practice  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent article  of  diet,  and  thin 
the  population. 

We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Garrod 
and  other  writers  for  these  curious 
items  :  Monkeys  are  eaten  by  the 
Chinese  and  others.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  palatable.  Wolves 
are  forbidden  among  the  African 
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Arabs,  but  are  not  unfrequently 
eaten  by  sick  persons  from  the 
belief  that  their  flesh  is  medicinal. 
Five  thousand   cats  are   said  to 
have  been  «aten  in  Paris  during 
the  late  siege.     According  to  the 
same  authority,  the  cat  is  down- 
right good  eating.     A  young  one, 
well  cooked,  is  better  than  hare 
or  rabbit.      It  tastes  something 
like  the  American  gray  squirrel, 
but  is  even  tenderer  and  sweeter. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  dogs, 
it  is  stated,  were  eaten  in  Paris 
during  the  late  siege,  and  the  flesh 
fetched  from  two  to  three  francs 
per  pound.     According  to  Pliny, 
puppies  were  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy  by  the  Boman  gourmands. 
The  bear  supplies  food  to  several 
nations  of  Europe,  and  its  hams 
are  considered    excellent.      The 
flesh  of  the  brown  or  black  bear, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people  of  Norway,   Eussia,  and 
Poland,  is  difficult  of  digestion, 
.  and  is  generally  salted  and  dried 
before  it  is  used.    Two  bears  were 
eaten  in  Paris  during  the  siege, 
and  the  flesh  was  supposed  to 
taste  like  pig.     The  Indian  tribes 
of  the  interior  of  Oregon  eat  bears. 
The    hedgehog    is    considered    a 
princely  dish  in  Barbary,  and  is 
eaten  in  Spain  and  Germany.     It 
is  frequently  eaten  by  the  sick 
among  the  African  Arabs  from 
the  belief  that  the  flesh  is  medi- 
cinal.    Mice  and  rats  are  eaten 
in   Asia,   Africa,   Australia,   and 
New  Zealand,  and  considered  deli- 
cate morsels.     The  taste  of  rats  is 
considered  to  be  something  like 
that  of  birds.     The  Chinese  eat 
them,  and  to  the  Esquimaux  epi- 
cures the  mouse  is  a  real  bonne 
bouche.   Eats  and  mice  were  eaten 
in  Paris  during  the  siege.     The 
porcupine  is  reckoned    delicious 
food  in  America  and  India,  and 
resembles  sucking-pig.  The  Dutch 
and  the  Hottentots  are  fond  of  it, 
and  it  is  frequently  brought  to 


table  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
The    squirrel    is    eaten    by   the 
natives  of  Australia,  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  is  a  fa- 
vourite dish  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way.     The  flesh  is  tender,  and 
said  to  resemble  that  of  a  barn- 
door fowl.     It  is  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  in  England 
and  the   United  States,  and  is 
said  to  make  excellent  pies.    The 
flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much  prized 
by   the    Indians    and    Canadian 
traders,   especially   when   it  has 
been  roasted  in  the  skin  after  the 
hair  has  been  singed  off.    It  is 
also  used  in  South  America,  and 
said  to  be  excellent  eating.   Catlin 
calculates  that  above  two  hundred 
and  flf ty  thousand  North  American 
Indians  subsist  almost  exclusively 
on  the  bvffcdo  through  every  part 
of  the  year.     The  beef  is  tough, 
dark- coloured,    and    occasionally 
of  a  musky  flavour.      The  rein- 
deer is  eaten  in  Siberia,  and  is 
the  favourite  food  of  the  Esqui- 
maux.   It  is  the  principal  nourish- 
ment of  the  Laplanders.   The  flesh 
of  the  horse  is  eaten  largely  by 
various    nations.       The    Indian 
horsemen   of   the    Pampas    live 
entirely  on   the   flesh    of   their 
mares,   and    eat    neither    bread, 
fruit,  nor  vegetable.      A  Berlin 
newspaper  states  that  there  were 
at  a  certain  date   seven  markets 
for    horseflesh    in  that    city,  in 
which,  during  the  first  ten  months 
of    the    year,    there    were    one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  slaugh- 
tered. A  meeting  was  held  in  1864 
at  the  Acclimatisation  Garden  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  greater  consumption  of 
horseflesh  as  an  article  of  food. 
In  1866  the  first  horse-butcher's 
shop  was  opened  in  Paris.    Sixty- 
five  thousand  horses,  it  is  asserted, 
were  eaten  in  Paris  during  the 
siege,  and  the  flesh  was  facetiously 
called   '  siege  venison.'     On  the 
6th  of  February  1868  a  memorable 
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*  banquet  hippopbagiqne'  was  given 
at  the  Langham  Hotel,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Bicknell.  According 
to  Pliny,  the  Eomans  at  one  time 
ate  the  ass.    The  wild  ass  is  still 
in  much  esteem  among  the  Per- 
sians, who  consider  it  as  equal  to 
venison.     One  thousand  donkeys 
and  two  thousand  mules  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  eaten  in  Paris 
during  the  siege.   The  flesh  of  the 
latter  is  delicious,  and  far  superior 
to  beef;  roast  mule  is,  in  fact,  an 
exquisite  dish.     Ass's  flesh  forms 
the  basis  of  the  renowned  sausages 
of  Bologna.   The  elephant  is  eaten 
in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of 
Africa,  also  in   Sumatra.     Some 
steaks  that  were  cut  off  Chunee, 
the  elephant  that  was    shot  at 
Exeter  ^Change,  on  being  cooked, 
were    declared    to    be   'pleasant 
meat.'    The  three  elephants  that 
were  eaten  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  were  pronounced    a  great 
success.   The  liver  was  considered 
finer  than  that  of  any  goose  or 
duck.      Dr.  Livingstone   writes  : 
*  We  had  the  elephant's  foot  cooked 
for  breakfast  next  morning,  and 
found  it  delicious.    It  is  a  whitish 
mass,  slightly  gelatinous  and  sweet, 
like  marrow.     A  long  march,  to 
prevent  biliousness,  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution after  a  meal  of  elephant's 
foot.  Elephant's  trunk  and  tongue 
are  also  good,  and,  after  long  sim- 
mering, much  resemble  the  hump 
of  a  buffalo  and  the  tongue  of  an 
ox;   but  all  the  other  meat  is 
tough,  and,  from  its  peculiar  fla- 
vour, only  to  be  eaten  by  a  hungry 
man.' 

The  hippopotamus  that  was 
killed  -and  partly  burnt  in  the 
fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  few 
years  back  was  eaten  by  Dr. 
Crisp  and  some  of  his  friends, 
who  reported  that  the  flavour  of 
the  flesh  was  excellent,  and  its 
colour  whiter  than  any  veaL  The 
pea/owl  is  occasionally  eaten,  and 
its  flesh  is  reputed  to  be  good ; 
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but  the  beauty  of  the  peacock's 
plumage  renders  it  too  valuable  a 
bird  to  form  an  ordinary  article 
of  food.     In  olden  titles  the  pea- 
cock  occupied   its  place   at   the 
table  as  one  of  the  dishes  in  the 
second  course  at  every  great  feast. 
Swans  were  eaten  by  the  ancients, 
and  often  appeared  of  old  at  great 
banquets  in  England.     They  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Australia ; 
and  the  flesh  of  the  cygnet,  which 
is  said  to  have  a  flavour  resem- 
bling both  the  goose  and  the  hare, 
is  still  considered  a  delicacy  in 
Europe.    Snakes  are  eaten  by  the 
Chinese,  the  natives  of  Australia, 
and  by  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries; but  the  flesh  is  reckoned 
unwholesome,  and  liable  to  occa- 
sion leprosy.     A  nutritious  broth 
for  invalids  is  made  in  some  places 
from  the  flesh  of  the  poisonous 
viper.      The    rana    esculenta    is 
highly  prized  in   France  for  its 
hind-legs,  which  form   the  part 
eaten;   and  these   may  be   seen 
sometimes  skewered  together  in 
the  windows  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vision establishments    in    Paris. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent  times   to  acclimatise   the 
rana  esculenta  in  England,  and 
apparently  with  some  success  in 
Cambridgeshire,  where,  it  is  said, 
their  very  remarkable  and  sonor- 
ous croak  has  procured  for  them 
the  name  of  the  *■  Cambridgeshire 
nightingales.'     Locusts  are  eaten 
in  great  quantities,  both  fresh  and 
salted.       They    have    a    strong 
vegetable  taste,  the  flavour  vary- 
ing with  the  plants  on  which  they 
feed.    Dr.  Livingstone  considered 
them    palatable    when    roasted. 
Humboldt,  on  his  return  from  the 
Rio  Negro,  saw  a  tribe  of  Otto- 
macs  who  lived  principally  during 
the  rainy  season  upon  a  fat  unc- 
tuous clay  which  they  found  in 
their  district.     A  kind  of  earth 
known  as  bread-mealy  which  con- 
sistsy  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
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empty  shells  of  minute  infusoriae 
animalcules,  is  still  largely  eaten 
in  Korthem  Europe ;  and  a  simi- 
lar substanee,  called  mountain 
mealf  has  been  used  in  Northern 
Germany  in  times  of  famine  as  a 
means  of  staying  hunger. 

All  this  may  help  to  realise  a 
wonderful  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Froude  in  one  of  his  latest  writ- 
ings :  '  Suddenly  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  court  became  transparent, 
and  there  appeared  an  intermin- 
able vista  of  creatures — creatures 
of  all  kinds  from  land  and  water 
— reaching  away  into  the  extreme 
distance.  They  were  those  which 
in  the  course  of  my  life  I  had 
devoured,  either  in  part  or  whole, 
to  sustain  my  unconscionable  car- 
cass. There  they  stood  in  lines, 
with  solemn  and  reproachful  faces 
— oxen  and  calves,  sheep  and 
lambs,  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  tur- 
keys, ducks,  chickens,  pheasants, 
grouse,  and  partridges,  down  to 
the  larks  and  sparrows  and  black- 
birds which  I  had  shot  when  a 
boy  and  made  into  puddings. 
Every  one  of  them  had  come  up 
to  bear  witness  against  their  mur- 
derer. Out  of  sea  and  river  had 
come  the  trout  and  salmon,  the 
soles  and  turbots,  the  ling  and 
cod,  the  whiting  and  mackerel, 
the  smelts  and  whitebait,  the 
oysters,  the  crabs,  the  lobsters, 
the  shrimps.  They  seemed  lite- 
rally to  be  in  millions ;  and  I  had 
eaten  them  all  I  I  talked  of 
wages.  These  had  been  my  wages. 
At  this  enormous  cost  had  my 
existence  been  maintained.  A 
stag  spoke  for  the  rest :  "  We  all," 
he  said,  "  were  sacrificed  to  keep 
this  cormorant  in  being,  and  to 
enable  him  t-o  produce  the  miser- 
able bits  of  printed  paper  which 
are  all  that  he  has  to  show  for 
himself.  We  know  him  only  as 
the  most  cunning,  the  most  de- 
structive, and,  unhappily,  the 
longest -lived  of  aU    carnivorous 


beasts.  His  delight  is  in  killing. 
Even  when  his  hunger  is  satisfied 
he  kills  us  for  his  mere  amuse- 
ment." The  oxen  lowed  approval, 
the  sheep  bleated,  the  birds 
screamed,  the  fishes  flapped  their 
tails.' 

We  are. reminded  of  some  curi- 
ous lines  in  a  once  famous  book, 
Anstey's  BcUh  Guide^  which  gives 
an  epitaph  for  gourmand  or  gour- 
met: 

*  Farewell !    May  the  turf  where  thy  cold 

reliques  rest 
Bear  herbs,  odoriferous  herbs ;  o'er  thy 

breast 
Their  heads   thyme   and  sage  and  pot 

marjoram  wave, 
And  fat  be  the  gander  that  feeds  on  thy 


grave 


T» 


We  need  not  discuss  minutely 
the  ethics  of  our  subject,  which 
indeed  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
have  accompanied  us  all  along. 
Eating  and  drinking  are  things 
totally  indifferent,  and  can  only 
acquire  any  moral  quality  by  the 
relations  that  beloug  to  them. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
hearty  appetites  of  young  men; 
but  we  know  sad  stories  of  ruin- 
ous bills  run  up  at  the  college 
cook's  and  at  the  regimental  mess- 
table.  These  are  not  the  worst 
accounts  run  up.  The  philosophy 
of  the  matter  lies  still  deeper. 
The  great  principles  of  feeding 
require  moderation  and  even  ab- 
stemiousness. We  do  not  discuss 
the  theology  of  a  Friday's  fast; 
but  the  habit  of  fasting  one  day 
in  seven,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
lessening  and  simplifying  our  diet, 
and  especially  in  warm  countries, 
appears  to  be  conducive  to  health 
and  longevity.  No  doubt  we  all 
of  us  eat  and  drink  more  than  we 
need.  The  teetotallers  have  their 
crusade  against  our  drinkiog,  but 
surely  some  similar  organisation 
is  required  against  over-eating. 
It  may  be  said  of  many  a  man 
that  he  digs  his  grave  with  his 
t^eth.    The  experience  of  most 
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medical  men  is  that  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  disease 
arises  from  errors  in  diet.  The 
first  thing  which  the  doctor  has 
to  do  is  to  limit,  weigh,  and  select 
the  patient's  diet.  Perhaps  the 
patient  rebels.  Like  the  Northern 
Farmer,  he  mnst  have  his  glass  of 
yaale.  Said  a  countryman  one 
day,  *  I  takes  all  the  things  I  likes, 
and  let  them  fight  it  out  among 
themselves.'  But  thi&  cannot  be 
done  with  impunity.  Nature 
makes  the  dullest  comprehend  her 
teachings.  At  first  she  speaks  in 
a  gentle  whisper,  and  presently  in 
a  voice  of  thunder.  At  first  it  is 
very  irksome  and  wearisome  to 
fret  and  fight  under  a  lot  of  ar- 
bitrary rules.  But  we  find  that, 
like  better  men,**  we  must  go  into 
training.  And  by  and  by  we 
may  have  to  find  it  makes  an 
intellectual  amusement,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  playing  at  chess  with 
gout  or  dyspepsia,  or  Bright's 
disease,  or  angina  pectoris.    For 


all  these  perils  lie  invidiously  in 
wait  for  those  who  dine  'not 
wisely,  but  too  welL*  A  man 
who  lives  moderately,  in  point  of 
fact,  gets  better  dinners,  and  gets 
them  for  a  longer  time.  He  finds 
out  that  there  is  an  SBstheticism  in 
these  things.  Better  even  to  live 
long  on  mutton-chops  and  toast- 
and-water  than  to  be  iU  on  viands 
and  liquors  that  transcend  the 
natural  strength.  It  is  as  well  to 
live  with  as  much  refinement  and 
good  taste  as  possible,  but  even 
the  wise  heathen  could  tell  us 
that  we  should  not  '  live  to  eat, 
but  eat  to  live.'  St.  Paul  has 
branded  a  very  unpleasant  word 
on  the  Cretans  of  his  day,  which 
may  be  seen  on  referring  to 
it,  which  would  probably  suit 
many  other  localities  besides 
Crete.  All  these  things  are  em- 
phatically those  that  perish  in 
the  using  :  '  meats  for  the  belly, 
and  the  belly  for  meats,  but  God 
shall  destroy  both  them  and  it.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

*  how  much  ark  you  borry  T 

Purposely  Mr.  Fife  deferred 
keeping  his  appointment  on  the 
Wednesday,  when  Mr.  Gayre  was 
to  give  a  final  answer,  till  the  last 
possihle  moment. 

'I  thought  you  had  perhaps 
changed  your  mind,  and  were  not 
coming,'  said  the  banker. 

*  It  seemed  to  me  only  fair  to 
give  you  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible,* answered  Mr.  Fife;  'al- 
though when  a  man  fails  to  make 
up  his  mind  at  first  I  generally 
notice  he  experiences  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  it  up  at  last 
Well,  how  is  it  to  be  V 

*  1  have  decided  to  go  on  with 
the  matter.' 

'  Come,  that  is  more  to  the 
point.  Have  you  spoken  to  Miss 
Drummond  V 

*  Not  yet' 

*  When  will  you  do  so  f 

*  I  cannot  tell ;  probably  not 
until  I  am  able  to  say,  "  Mr.  Dane 
has  been  proved  innocent.  He 
will  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  days."  ' 

*  Good  Heavens !'  ejaculated 
Mr.  Fife;  'is  this  £edlam,  and 
are  you  one  of  the  patients  V 

'  1  should  be  mad  indeed,  Mr. 
Fife,  if  I  pursued  any  other 
course.' 

'  It  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  me.  I  suppose  you  know 
your  own  business  best;  but  I 
confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  find 
Mr.  Nicholas  Gayre,  of  the  sign 
of  the  Tortoise,  Lombard  Street, 


so  romantic  a'  gentleman.  All 
that  remains  now  for  you  to  do 
in  the  way  of  self-renunciation 
and  chivaliy  is  to  give  the  bride 
away,  take  Dane  into  partnership, 
and  entreat  both  husband  and  wife 
always  to  regard  you  as  a  devoted 
friend.  They  won't  know  how  to 
express  their  gratitude  sufficiently 
for  a  while,  and  then  they'll  begin 
to  say,  "  How  intolerable  it  is  to 
have  a  stranger  coming  in  and 
out  at  all  hours !  He  takes  good 
care  we  shall  never  forget  that 
kin(^ess  he  did  us."  Or  else  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dane  will  begin  to 
wrangle  about  you.  He  will  ob- 
serve he  should  have  preferred  to 
work  out  his  time  rather  than  lie 
under  an  eternal  obligation  ;  and 
she  will  remark,  she  wishes  he 
had  never  been  let  out  of  prison.' 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  across  at  his 
tormentor,  but  spoke  no  word — 
indeed,  he  had  no  word  ready  to 
speak. 

*When  are  you  going  to  Col- 
vend  T  asked  Mr.  Fife. 

'  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind.' 

«0!'  and  Mr.  File  laughed 
ironically. 

*  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by 
your  extremely  offensive  manner  V 
inquired  Mr.  Gayre. 

*Not  much,  but  enough,'  was 
the  calm  reply.  '  When  do  you 
suppose  you  will  make  up  your 
mind?  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  you  know.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  be  dictated 
to  by  you,'  declared  Mr.  Gayre, 
trembling  with  passion. 
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^Pardon  me,  I  fancy  I  must 
dictate  to  you  a  very  little.  Juat 
give  me  an  idea,  will  you,  as  to 
the  outside  time  within  which  it 
may  suit  your  convenience  to 
open  proceedings  V 

'  If  it  is  money  you  want — ' 

*  I  want  money  ;  but  I  can  do 
without  it  for  a  short  period.  And 
now,  as  you  can't,  or  won't,  give 
a  straightforward  answer  to  a 
plain  question,  listen  to  me.  I 
am  not  going  to  wait  your  con- 
venience. A  wrong  has  been 
done,  and  it  must  be  righted,' 
added  Mr.  Fife,  with  a  nasty  jeer. 
*  That  nice  young  man  ought  to 
be  set  upon  his  pedestal  again. 
He  needs  comfort ;  and  we  know 
who  will  console  him.  It  really 
is  a  shame  that  an  innocent  per- 
son should  remain  under  such  a 
cloud  merely  because  you  are 
unable  to  decide  what  you  will 
do.' 

*I  quite  agree  with  you,  and 
you  had  better  see  Mr.  Colvend 
yourself.* 

'Softly — softly;  it  is  Miss 
Drummond  I  shall  see  first.' 

'  See  Miss  Drummond,  then.* 

*  But  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  spare  her  the  crowning  humilia- 
tion of  an  interview  with  my  un- 
worthy self.* 

^  I  meant  to  do  so ;  but  as  you 
cannot  refrain  from  insolence  when 
addressing  me,  I  feel  it  impossible 
to  carry  negotiations  further  with 
you.' 

'  The  insolence,  as  you  call  it, 
has,  I  fancy,  been  more  on  your 
side  than  mine.  I  came  here  to 
do  you  a  good  turn,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  myself.  How 
was  I  received  ?  And  now,  when 
all  I  want  is  some  definite  answer 
from  you  as  to  the  length  of  time 
you  purpose  to  wait  before  seeing 
Mr.  Colvend,  you  turn  round  and 
advise  me  to  go  to  my  principals, 
or  Miss  Drummond,  or  anybody 
likely  to  make  a  beautiful  mess  of 


the  whole  business,  in  preference 
to  yourself,  who  have  posed  as 
Oliver  Dane's  best  friend.  Friend, 
indeed  I  If  you  could  keep  him 
in  penal  servitude  for  life,  I  be- 
lieve you  would  do  it.' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  take  the 
matter  into  your  hands,  and  leave 
me  in  peace  I  I  will  still  stand  to 
what  I  said  as  regards  money,  but 
I  should  prefer,  in  jDther  respects, 
to  be  out  of  the  business.' 

*  Meaning,  I  presume,  you  would 
rather  some  other  person  hung  you 
than  put  the  noose  round  your 
own  neck  and  kick  the  stool 
away.* 

It  was  really  appalling  !  Mental 
analysis,  the  comprehension  of 
hidden  motives,  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  hu- 
man nature,  Mr.  Gay  re  had  al- 
ways previously  considered  mere 
matters  appertaining  to  the  higher 
culture.  He  felt  shocked  to  find 
a  low  fellow  like  Mr.  Fife — a  man 
he  would  not  have  shaken  hands 
with  on  any  consideration — a  hum- 
drum routine  creature  as  he  seem- 
ed on  the  business  treadmill,  could 
lay  his  hand  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty on  the  festering  sore,  and 
by  the  aid  of  instinct,  or  some 
equally  unaccountable  natural 
gift,  jump  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  motives  understood  but 
dimly  even  by  the  person  they 
influenced. 

It  is  a  shock  to  any  one  who 
thinks  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
world  to  find  his  knowledge  is  of 
the  narrowest  description,  and 
Mr.  Fife's  remark  affected  Mr. 
Gayre  like  a  cold  douche. 

'  I  fear  I  scarcely  follow  you,' 
he  said. 

*  0  yes,  you  do,'  was  the  un- 
compromising retort.  *  In  your 
class  of  life  your  remark  is  merely, 
I  suppose,  a  polite  hint  for  me  to 
amend  or  retract  my  words ;  but  it 
is  only  because  I  remember  my 
rank  is  not  yours  I  have  refrained 
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from  using  plainer  and  stronger 
language.  By  appointment — your 
own  appointment,  remember — I 
came  here  to-night,  as  I  under- 
stood^ finally  to  arrange  details : 
and  first  you  tell  me  what  I  knew 
before,  that  you  had  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  matter;  and 
second,  because  something  I  say 
does  not  quite  please  your  mighti- 
ness, that  I  had  better  go  through 
with  it  myself.  The  whole  fact 
is  you  want  to  "  trim,"  and  you  do 
not  exactly  see  how  to  do  it.  You 
do  not  like  to  tell  Miss  Drum- 
mond  her  lover  is  innocent,  and 
trust  to  her  generosity,  because 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  women 
have  no  generosity,  and  no  grati- 
tude either,  if  you  come  to  that. 
You  are  averse  to  going  to  Col  vend 
because  you  feel  the  first  sentence 
you  speak  will  put  the  girl  beyond 
your  reach  for  ever ;  and  you  do 
object  to  adopt  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested because  you  desire  to  keep 
up  the  character  of  being  some- 
thing more  than  human.  That  is 
how  the  case  stands,  and  accord- 
ingly you  wish  to  drift  for  a  bit, 
to  see  if  anything  turns  up.  The 
captain  in  the  old  song  '^Told 
them  he  would  marry,  but  he 
never  said  when;''  and  in  like 
manner  you  may  keep  on  ''  intend- 
ing "to  go  to . Colvend's  till  the 
Millennium,  or  till  Oliver  Dane's 
sentence  has  nearly  expired.' 

'If  you  have  quite  finished, 
Mr.  Fife,  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
return  me  the  paper  I  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  sign,  and  leave  my 
house.* 

'  As  to  leaving,  I  shall  go  in  a 
minute;  as  to  giving  up  the 
paper,  Fm  not  such  a  flat.  As 
to  the  rest — ^this  is  Wednesday — 
if  by  Saturday  you  have  not 
spoken  to  Mr.  Colvend,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  pri- 
vate audience  with  your  young 
lady  on  Sunday.' 

*Why  delay?     Why  not  tell 


her  all  you   know — if  you    do 
know  anything — ^to-morrow  V 

*  I  said  before,  I  had  my  rea- 
sons. I  say  again,  I  have  my 
reasons;  but  even  they  'won't 
allow  me  to  postpone  action  in- 
definitely. Oliver  Dane  is  ill; 
next  we  hear  of  him  he  may  be 
dying.  If  he  sheuld  die — and  he 
is  just  the  sort  of  chap  to  break 
his  proud  heart — what  becomes 
of  both  of  us  then  1  You  would 
have  to  whistle  for  your  young 
wife  a  long  time  before  you  would 
get  her,  I  am  afraid ;  and  I  should 
have  to  whistle  for  my  money, 
and  something  else — ' ' 

'*  How  do  you  know  that  Dane 
isilir 

'What  does  that  matter?  I 
know  as  all  men  who  are  their 
own  detectives  always  do  know. 
Yes ;  and  if  you  had  not  been  so 
confoundedly  high  and  mighty 
with  me,  I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing else  it  might  be  your  in- 
terest to  hear.  Ajb  matters  stand, 
I  mean  to  keep  my  information 
to  myself  for  the  present' 

'  Believe   me,  I  would  rather 
remain  in  ignorance  for  ever  than  * 
be  enlightened  by  you.' 

'That  is  courtesy,  I  suppose, 
and  good  breeding,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  However,  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.  Now  I  am 
going.  Saturday,  remember,  is 
the  latest,  and  I  shall  not  come 
here  again.  Good -night,  Mr. 
Gayre.  You  think  yourself  a 
very  wise  man ;  I  will  not  shock 
your  refined  nerves  by  telling  you 
my  opinion  on  that  point.' 

He  was  gone.  As  he  closed 
the  library  door  with  a  bang,  Mr. 
Gayre  understood  the  Dane  com- 
plication had  entered  on  a  new 
phase.  After  ninety-six  hours 
it  could  be  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  speak  or  to  refrain. . 
That  halting  steed,  himself,  would 
— unless  he  made  good  use  of 
the  short  time  still  at  his  disposal 
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— ^be  altogether  out  of  the  run- 
ning. 

There  might  be  racing  hot  and 
swift — hope,  despair,  falsehood, 
asseveration,  exultation,  disap- 
pointment; but  his  share  in  the 
excitement,  the  rush,  the  prize, 
would  be  nil.  Not  even  as  a 
friend  might  he  hope  to  partici- 
pate  in  the  gladness  of  the  day  of 
triumph,  for  he  understood  per- 
fectly  that  if  he  failed  before 
night  on  that  fatal  Saturday  to 
decide,  nothing  but  renunciation 
was  possible.  Mr.  Fife,  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  would  make  Susan 
clearly  understand  how  he  had 
halted  between  good  and  evil, 
and  failed  to  do  what  was  right, 
though  he  lacked  courage  actually 
to  commit  a  wrong. 

*Yesj  that  is  the  way  this 
brute ' — so  he  mentally  styled  Mr. 
Fife — *  would  put  the  case.'  After 
all  there  is  bat  a  right,  there  is 
but  a  wrong ;  and  would  Mr.  Fife 
have  been  totally  inaccurate  in 
describing  the  banker's  conduct 
as  cowardly  ?  Perhaps  the  courage 
or  the  temperament  which  enables 
a  man  to  plunge  headlong  into 
sin  may  upon  occasion  give  him 
strength  to  perform  some  sort  of 
enormous  self-abnegation — sacri- 
fice his  own  life  to  save  some  other 
life  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
worthless,  smilingly  wave  fare- 
well to  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
one  who,  to  our  poor  human 
thought,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
especially  happy. 

It  is  a  great  mystery.  The 
tendency  of  our  modern  life  is  to 
wipe  all  strong  emotions,  all  su- 
preme passions,  off  the  society 
slate ;  and  yet  in  a  book  it  has  of 
late  become  somewhat  bad  form 
to  study,  but  which  will  survive, 
as  it  has  survived,  many  changes 
of  fashion  and  creeds  of  morals, 
we  are  specially  warned  against 
being  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Perhaps  as  Mr.  Gayre  beheld 


the  face  of  that  devil  which 
skulks  within  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman,  he  felt  it  might 
have  been  better  had  he  chanced 
to  be  weaned  on  some  different 
creed  than  one  ignoring  our  hu- 
manity and  the  temptations  which 
assail  it. 

Seven  times  were  the  walls  of 
Jericho  compassed  ere  they  fell ; 
but  at  sound  of  the  final  trumpet 
Jericho  was  an  entrenched  city 
no  longer;  because  its  foundations 
were  rotten  and  accursed.  If  a 
tree  have  no  root,  how  can  it  pro- 
duce leaf  and  bud  and  fruit? 
The  earth,  which  is  gracious  even 
to  its  meanest  child,  may  give  it 
for  a  short  time  some  poor  show 
of  vitality  and  greenness,  but  it 
is  not  strong  enough  to  suck  a 
sap  which  shall  support  even  dur- 
ing the  few  short  days  of  spring- 
time;^ and  so  it  withers  away,  and 
is  cut  down,  because  it  ^  cum- 
bereth  the  ground.' 

In  the  day  of  his  trial,  Mr. 
Gayre  found  himself  wanting ;  in 
the  hour  when  he  should  have 
l)een  strong  to  bring  forth  the 
best  fruit  of  a  man's  life,  he 
was  barren.  Now,  he  knew  it  is 
not  enough  to  decide  that  we  will 
resist  temptation — we  should  flee 
it.  Those  who  are  wise  will  not 
let  even  its  shadow  fall  across 
their  path. 

If  that  night — that  first  night — 
he  had  allowed  his  better  angel 
to  have  her  way,  and  lead  him 
through  storm  and  darkness  to  a 
land  of  safety,  whence  he  never 
could  return  to  the  wave  beaten 
rock  where  he  sat  so  long  consi^ 
dering,  this  terrible  struggle  need 
never  have  rent  his  bosom;  but 
now  he  could  not  with  his  own 
hand  sign  the  death  -  warrant — 
with  his  own  lips  he  could  not 
speak  the  words  which  should 
give  to  Oliver  Dane  his  liberty, 
to  Susan  Drummond  her  lover. 

He  could  have  done  great  things 
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for  Susan — he  conld  have  died 
for  her ;  hut  it  seemed  ahsolutelj 
impossihle  he  could  live  without 
her.  He  had  allowed  the  grand- 
est opportunity  of  his  life  to  slip 
hy.  What  she  would  have  thought 
of  him  1  How  she  would  have 
loved  him  !  And  now  he  had  lost 
all  chance  even  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Fife  would  open  the  hall ; 
and  some  day,  no  douht,  tell  Su- 
san and  the  world  how  he  offered 
Mr.  Gayre  the  choice  of  heing  first 
spokesman,  and  how  that  gentle- 
man refused  to  speak.  He  might 
come  to  be  a  common  jeer,  a  mere 
laughing-stock.  Mr.  Gayre  rose 
in  a  fury  and  paced  his  room. 
He  had  still  time  left.  It  was 
still  not  quite  the  eleventh  hour, 
though  near  it.  ThursjUy  was 
gone.  Friday  wanted  but  few 
hours  of  being  garnered  into  the 
great  eternity.  Should  he  still 
go  to  Susan]  No;  he  felt  the 
task  beyond  his  strength.  She 
should  be  led  to  meet  her  lover, 
but  not  by  him  ;  the  delicate 
rose-tints  should  once  again  blos- 
som on  her  cheek ;  but  when  that 
lovely  portrait  of  tender  happi- 
ness— of  perfect  happiness — was 
finished,  another  artist  than  Ni- 
cholas Gayre  would  add  after  his 
name  the  word  *  pinxit.' 

No,  he  could  not  do  it.  He  might 
that  first  night,  in  the  mad  rush  and 
hurry  of  his  soul,  have  battled 
through  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
and,  drenched  and  buffeted,  told 
her  all  the  story:  how  he  had 
loved,  how  he  had  been  tempted, 
how  he  had  resisted,  how  he  had 
come  to  bring  her  peace;  and  then 
once  again  taking  his  lonely  life 
in  his  hand,  passed  out  into  the 
darkness,  away  from  her  for  ever. 
Desolate  though  such  an  ending 
of  the  sweet  love-dream  might 
seem,  it  would  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  the  wreck 
of  honour  and  honesty  suggested 
by  'Mt,  Fife,  than  the  absolute 


cowardice  of  the  middle  course  he 
was  then  treading.  Was  th  is  what 
years  of  idleness  tod  prosperity 
had  done  for  him  1 — years  of  sleep- 
ing soft  and  eating  regularly,  of 
conforming  to  the  world's  code  of 
conventional  propriety,  of  hold- 
ing aloof  from  sinners,  and  con- 
sorting only  with  those  who  had 
balances  at  their  bankers',  and 
were  mighty  reputable  and  re- 
spectable men  and  women  1 

Yes,  it  was  this.  Ever  since  be 
had  left  the  army,  and  striven  to 
shape  the  pattern  of  his  life  to 
that  of  those  amongst  whom  his 
lot  was  cast,  he  knew  each  day,  as 
it  came  and  went,  found  and  left 
him  more  and  more  truly  a  Phari- 
see thankiug  God  for  something 
which  probably  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  pleasing  to  the  Al- 
mighty. He  had  grown  to  like 
and  respect  money — or  at  least 
the  things  money  can  buy;  the 
deadly  canker  of  riches  and  con- 
ventionality had  eaten  into  his 
very  soul,  and  gnawed  away  the 
graces  of  impulsive  generosity  and 
noble  chivfidry  which  once  un- 
doubtedly were  rooted  there.  He 
was  not  the  same  man.  Yon 
poor  publican,  who  durst  not  as 
much  as  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
would  go  down  to  his  house  justi- 
fied, rather  than  Nicholas  Gayre, 
banker,  who  would  gladly  have 
given  all  he  possessed  in  exchange 
for  strength  to  do  an  act  of  the 
most  ordinary  justice.  But  he 
could  not  do  it.  Just  as  a  drunk- 
ard will  drain  some  fiery  draught 
to  the  last  drop,  even  while  loath- 
ing the  smell  and  detesting  the 
taste,  so  this  man,  whose  breath 
had  once  come  shorter  when  hear- 
ing of  great  deeds,  while  recalling 
wild  achievements,  lacked  courage 
to  cut  the  rope  binding  him  to  the 
thought  of  wrong,  though  honour 
lay  in  doing  so,  and  shame  abode 
in  that  from  which  he  refused  to 
cast  himself  adrift. 
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*  To-morrow  will  end  it  all/  he 
thought,  looking  forward  as  a 
criminal  on  the  eve  of  execution 
may  think  of  the  following  morn 
when  he  shall  have  heen  hours  in 
eternity. 

He  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
retard  or  to  expedite  events.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  during 
the  course  of  six  days  and  nights 
he  had  lived  a  lifetime,  and  he 
knew  at  the  end  of  that  time  one 
thing  he  had  never  known  hefore 
— namely,  that  passive  resistance 
is  no  victory,  that  a  man  may 
lose  far  more  in  the  course  of 
even  a  short  siege  than  during  a 
battle. 

The  library  clock  first  chimed 
the  quarters  and  then  struck  nine. 
But  three  hours,  and  then  mid- 
night ]Mr.  Gayre  stood  still  in 
the  centre  of  the  apartment.  It 
was  not  yet  too  late ;  should  he  go 
even  then? 

Irresolutely  he  turned  towards 
the  door,  and  took  a  hesitating 
step  in  the  direction  of  honour 
and  safety ;  then — 

'Sir  Geoffrey  Ghelston  and  a 
lady  are  in  the  drawing-room, 
Colonel.  Sir  Geoffrey  would  like 
to  see  you  immediately.' 

Mr.  Gayre  stared  at  the  man. 

*  Lady  !'  he  repeated.  *  What 
lacly?     Miss  Ghelston  r 

'  No,  Colonel,  not  Miss  Ghel- 
ston.' 

'  Good  Heavens,  perhaps  the 
Baronet  has  got  hold  of  Miss  Gol- 
vend !'  was  the  idea  that  fled  across 
Mr.  Gayre's  mind.  *  What  a  luna- 
tic I  am  r  he  next  decided ;  '  the 
world  contains  a  few  other  people 
and  things  besides  Oliver  Dane 
and  his  interests.' 

He  went  slowly  up-stairs ;  for 
the  second  time,  as  it  seemed. 
Fate  had  interposed  between  him 
and  his  purpose.  He  was  mak- 
ing yet  another  most  reluctant 
move  towards  the  right  when  the 
mysterious  shadow  we  may  feel, 


but  can  never  see,  laid  her  hand 
upon  and  held  him  back. 

Harlequin -like  assuming  the 
gay  presence  of  Sir  Geoflfrey  Ghel- 
ston too  I  Mr.  Gayre  almost  smiled 
as  he  stood  on  the  landing,  con- 
sidering the  remarkable  shape  it 
had  pleased  his  deterrent  angel  to 
assume.  A  man  possessed  by  the 
almost  sardonic  sense  of  humour 
nature  (or  circumstance)  had 
given  him  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  steer  clear  of  moral  pit- 
falls. But  we  are  all  imperfect ; 
and,  in  his  hour  of  need,  Mr. 
Gayre  certainly  found  his  sense 
of  humour  a  mere  snare  and  pit- 
fall 

It  had  not  delivered  him  from 
temptation;  it  had  not  proved 
that  friend  in  need  which  is  the 
friend  indeed ;  quite  the  contrary. 
Now  the  Philistines  were  on  him 
in  reality,  his  perception  of  the 
ridiculous — which  had  so  often 
come  to  the  rescue  when,  as  regards 
mercantile  non-success,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  all  uncharitableness 
might  otherwise  have  taken  po^ 
session  of  his  heart — left  him 
with  the  power  to  gibe  indeed, 
but  the  inability  to  fight.  He 
could  see  the  absurdity  of  forty- 
five  thinking  of  mating  widi 
twenty-one;  but  he  could  not 
give  up  his  fancy  for  all  that. 
Susan  was  none  the  less  fair  be- 
cause the  summers  of  her  life  had 
been  so  few ;  he  was  all  the  more 
in  love  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  had  heard  so  often  the  joyous 
rustling  made  by  Nature  when 
the  first  touch  of  spring  sunshine 
awakes  her  from  long  winter  sleep. 

No ;  it  was  as  well  Sir  Geof- 
frey had  come.  For  almost  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Gayre 
felt  glad  to  know  the  Baronet  was 
close  at  hand. 

He  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  entered.  In  the  centre 
of  the  apartment  directly  under 
the    chandelier    stood    the   once 
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owner  of  Cbelston;  his  legs,  as 
usual,  a  little  bowed ;  his  white 
hat  held  in  his  left  hand,  orna- 
mented by  a  broad  mourning  band ; 
his  whole  unique  person  serving 
unintentionally  to  screen  a  lady 
who  sat  in  an  armchair  close  be- 
hind with  averted  face  buried  in 
her  hands. 

*  How  do,  Gayre  V  It  was  the 
Baronet  who  spo  k  e.  *  Knew  you'd 
forgive  me.  I've  brought  a  poor 
little  broken-hearted  soul  to  you 
for  comfort.  I  said,  "If  Gayre 
can't  help  you  nobody  can.  Never 
met  with  such  a  lellow  for  help- 
ing other  people."  Susan,  Susan, 
my  girl,  look  up ;  don't  go  on 
crying  like  that !  Here's  Gayre. 
Lord  bless  you,  he'll  see  some  way 
out  of  the  trouble.'  And  Sir 
Geoflfrey,  who  was  not  given  to 
the  melting  mood,  broke  off  with 
a  very  suspicious  tremor  in  his 
voice,  merely  to  add  next  moment, 
*ror  God's  sake,  Gayre,  think 
what  we  can  do !  I'd  take  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  myself,  only 
I'm  afraid  she  wouldn't  read  it !' 

'  What  has  happened  1  what  is 
the  matter?'  asked  Mr.  Gayre, 
feeling  totaUy  stunned  by  the 
turn  affairs  had  unexpectedly 
taken. 

*  There,  Susan ;  there,  my  dear ! 
What  did  Papa  Geoff  tell  you  ? 
Your  own  old  Papa  Geoff';  and 
the  engaging  Baronet  stroked  his 
favourite  down  as  if  she  had  been 
a  horse.  Mr.  Gayre  forgave  him, 
though;  the  wretched  sinnei^s 
genuine  love  for  so  pure  a  crea- 
ture covered — in  his  brother-in- 
law's  eyes — a  multitude  of  faults. 
'  Didn't  I  say  to  you  as  we  came 
along,  '^  Beyond  all  things,  Gayre 
is  practical;  he  has  always  his 
wits  about  him  ;  he'll  make  some- 
thing out  of  this  bother)  There's 
a  silver  lining,  you  know;  and 
gad !  if  there's  any  silver  to  be 
got,  Gayre's  the  man  to  get  it  1" ' 

Having  concluded  which  com- 


plimentary speech,  Sir  Geoffrey 
reined  in,  and  left  either  jockey 
who  pleased  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
running. 

'  Miss  Drummond,  what  is  the 
matter  V  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

He  had  walked  across  the  room, 
and  was  standing  close  beside  her ; 
so  when,  for  answer,  she  held  out 
a  piece  of  folded  paper,  he  could 
take  it  from  her  hand  without 
the  intervention  of  Sir  G^eofirey.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  thisf 
he  said. 

Just  for  a  second  she  turned 
towards  him  a  tear-stained  feuse, 
out  of  which  all  the  beauty  had 
temporarily  been  washed  by  vehe- 
ment weeping,  and  murmured, 

*  Yes.' 

'  I  had  no  notion  of  it.  It  was 
the  last  thing  I  should  have 
thought  of,  'pon  my  soul  it  was,' 
murmured  Sir- Geoffrey,  in  a  stage 
aside.  It  was  the  last  thing  also 
Mr.  Gayre  could  have  thought  of, 
and  yet  the  most  natural  in  the 
world.  Finding  he  made  no  move, 
already  Mr.  Fife  had  commenced 
to  open  the  ground  for  himself 

Thus  ran  the  note,  which  had 
neither  pre&x  nor  signature  : 

*  Oliver  Dane  is  very  ill ;  re- 
moved to  infirmary.  If  his  friends 
mean  to  come  forward,  they  must 

do  so  NOW  or  NEVER.' 

After  he  had  .read,  Mr.  Grayre 
stood  silent,  clutching  the  paper 
in  his  hand.  At  last  he  thorough- 
ly realised  the  position.  Oliver 
Dane,  innocent,  buried  as  a  fe- 
lon; Susan  broken-hearted — Su- 
san removed  as  far  from  him  as 
heaven  itself.  Another  man,  and 
that  man  Samuel  Fife,  would  step 
in,  and  perhaps  even  too  late  to 
undo  the  evil  intensified  by  Mr. 
Gayre's  want  of  decision.  But 
what  could  he  or  Susan,  or  any 
one  who  lacked  money  and  in- 
fluence, effeet  without  tedious  and 
possibly  fatal  delay  ?  l^o  ;  it 
should  not  be.     Mr.  Fife's  action 
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determined  him ;  all  hesitation 
was  over.  One  surging  wave  re- 
moved in  an  instant  all  the  land- 
marks of  his  life.  Good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  meant  nothing 
to  him  then.  He  would  save  the 
man,  but  he  must  sacritice  the 
woman.  With  his  own  vacilla- 
tion he  had  destroyed  the  will  to 
chodse.  Only  a  single  word  es- 
caped him  at  that  crisis,  '  God  !' 
but  it  was  no  cry  for  help,  only 
an  utterance  of  despair  as  he 
turned  him  to  the  darksome  way 
that  leadeth  to  destruction. 

There  ensued  a  silence  which, 
though  brief,  seemed  to  Susan 
endlesa  Twice  Mr.  Gayre  tried 
to  speak,  and  twice  his  parched 
lips  refused  their  office;  but  at 
last  he  managed  to  say,  in  a  tone 
harsh  by  reason  of  the  strong 
effort  required  to  make  himself 
audible,  and  the  still  stronger 
constraint  he  placed  upon  his 
words, 

'  I  do  not  see,  Miss  Drummond, 
why  you  should  distress  yourself 
so  much.' 

Once  again  she  lifted  her  tear- 
stained  face,  this  time  to  look  at 
him  with  amazement,  while  she 
mutely  pointed  to  the  paper  in  his 
hand. 

*  No  person  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  world,'  went  on  Mr. 
Gayre,  *  attaches  the  slightest 
importance  to  an  anonymous  let- 
ter.' 

She  rose  and  stood  erect  before 
him — stood  encircled  by  the  in- 
definable charm  which  was  her 
birthright — stood  in  her  youth 
and  sorrow  to  say  fully  what  was 
in  her  mind. 

'  That  letter  is  true,'  she  gasped; 
'  I  feel  it,  I  know  it.  I  was  not 
thankful  enough  for  my  misfor- 
tunes. God  hnd  been  very  gra- 
cious to  me.  Though  He  saw  fit 
to  separate  us,  it  was  not  by  the 
great  gulf  of  Death,  and  I  mur- 
mured.    O  Mr.  Gayre,  what    is 


to  be  done?  Can't  you — won't 
you — help  usi  It  may  seem  no- 
thing to  you,  but  it  means  life  to 
Oliver  1  ^  And  in  an  access  of  grief 
this  girl-woman',  with  the  marvel- 
lous eyes,  and  hair  such  as  the 
Venetian  painters  dreamed  of  but 
rarely  saw,  and  a  tender  heart 
and  a  nature  grand  and  strong  as 
ever  was  heli  within  a  lissom 
binding,  flung  herself  on  the  floor, 
and  held  out  her  clasped  hands 
in  an  attitude  of  agonised  entreaty 
to  the  man  Sir  Geoffrey  had  taught 
her  to  regard  as  well-nigh  omni^ 
potent. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  kneel 
to  me  !'  entreated  that  man,  recoil-  ' 
ing  a  little ;  for  he  was  still  suffi- 
ciently master  of  himself  to  know 
he  dared  not  lift  the  prostrate 
figure,  lest  he  should  strain  it  to 
his  heart. 

*  Gently,  gently  does  it,  old 
lady,'  said  the  Baronet,  as,  with- 
out the  smallest  desire  to  take 
her  to  his  heart,  he  raised  the 
one  human  being  he  loved  with  an 
unselfish  attachment,  and  placed 
her  again  in  her  chair.  'Don't 
frighten  my  brother-in-law.  He's 
very  slow,  but  he  is  indeed  very 
sure.  He'll  find  a  way  out  of 
the  mess,  or  my  name's  not  Geof- 
frey Chelston ;  and,  as .  I  feel  I 
am  totally  in  the  way,  I'll  just — 
to  put  the  matter  colloquially — 
walk  my  chalks.  You  and  Gayre 
will  hit  on  some  plan ;  I  know 
you  will.  In  sorrow,  as  in  love, 
two  are  company,  you  remember, 
but  a  third  is  a  confounded  nui- 
sance. And  look  here,  Gayre, 
this  room  may  be  all  very  fine, 
but  it  is  beastly  cold.  Don't  you 
see  Susan  is  shivering  like  an 
aspen?  Haven't  you  got  a  fire 
somewhere?  and  can't  you  man- 
age a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or— or 
anything  for  her  while  you  are 
talking  over  what  is  to  be  done  1 
Gome  along,  Sue  ;  come  down- 
stairs with   me,    and  cheer  up, 
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my  beauty !  Gayre  will  find  a 
way  out  of  this  trouble.  Don't 
cry  your  eyes  out.  What  would 
Papa  Geoff  do  if  he  never  saw 
the  sunshine  dancing  .in  them 
again,  ehV 

Discoursing  which  innocent 
and  childlike  prattle,  Sir  Greoffrey 
guided  the  girl  from  step  to  step 
and  led  her  into  the  library, 
where  he  wheeled  up  the  easiest 
chair  to  the  fire,  placed  her 
*  where  you'll  get  thawed/  patted 
her  on  the  shoulder,  said  '  ta-ta,' 
and  left  her  to  'come  to,'  while 
he  walked  into  the  hall,  followed 
by  Mr.  Gayre,  to  whom  he  made 
a  sign,  intimating  he  wished  to 
speak  to  him  alone. 

By,  of  course,  the  merest  acci- 
dent Sir  Geoffrey  turned  into  the 
dining-room,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked  whether  he  would 
have  anything  to  *  pick  him  up,' 
in  the  merest  absence  of  mind 
laid  hold  of  a  decanter  and  poured 
out  a  beaker. 

*  'Pon  my  soul,'  he  said,  *I  don't 
know  how  women  manage  to  get 
through  their  troubles  on  tea;  but 
then,  to  be  sure,  look  at  the  state 
they  reduce  themselves  to.' 

*  You  have  at  least  the  conso- 
lation of  feeling  an  undue  use  of 
tea  has  not  destroyed  your  nerves,' 
observed  Mr.  Gayre. 

*No,  faith;  and  I'll  take  very 
good  care  it  never  has  the  chance. 
Now  just  look  at  Susan,  poor 
Susan !  she's  all  to  bits.  Girl, 
too,  who  used  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  **  fear." 
Why,  she'd  have  gone  at  anything 
in  the  old  days ;  and  here  she  is 
to-night  all  of  a  tremble  because 
she  hears  her  lover  is  sick.  And 
that  reminds  me  she'll  need  a 
very  light  hand,  Gayre — she  will 
indeed ;  she'll  not  stand  much. 
You'll  have  to  be  very  cautious. 
Let  her  think  she's  having  her 
head.  I  don't  suppose  we  can  do 
anything,  really ;   but  there's  no 


need  to  tell  her  that  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  capital 
ending  to  the  whole  business  if 
Dane  did  die ;  but  o£  course  it 
isn't  natural  she  should  take  that 
view.  And  now  I'll  be  off.  Well, 
thank  you,  I  may  as  well  have  a 
thimbleful  more.  Don't  trouble, 
I'll  help  myself.  As  I  was  going 
to  say,  when  you  have  done  your 
talk,  bring  her  up  to  North  Bank. 
She  must  not  be  alone  in  those 
lodgings.  Peggy's  gone  to  the 
play  with  Mrs.  Wookes,  and  is  to 
stop  the  night;  but  that  makes 
no  odds.  Mrs.  Lavender  will 
make  Susan  comfortable.  Excel- 
lent woman,  Mrs  Lavender, 
though  she  is  so  confoundedly 
ugly.  No;  I  can't  stop  another 
minute,  really ;  besides,  I'm  only 
keeping  you,  when  I  know  you 
are  longing  to  speak  comfort  to  my 
poor  girl.  Good-night,  good-night 
Bless  you,  Gq^re ;'  and  *  Gayre ' 
was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXVIli. 

AT  LAST. 

When  Mr.  Gfiyre  reentered  the 
library,  Susan  was  not  sitting  by 
the  fire,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  had  left 
her,  but  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  a  dazed  hunted 
look  on  her  changed  face. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  go,'  she 
said.  *  I  know  you  c^n  do  nothing 
for  me  ;  if  you  could,  you  would 
have  done  it  ere  this.  Sir  Geof- 
frey made  me  come.  He  thought 
amongst  your  friends — but  I  told 
him—' 

•Do  sit  down,'  entreated  Mr. 
Gayre;  and  he  led  her  to  the 
hearth,  when  she  almost  fell  into 
a  chair,  and  sat  staring  with  un- 
seeing eyes  at  the  leaping  fire- 
light 

*How  do  people  go  through 
such  misery  as  mine  and  keep 
silence]'   she  murmured  at  last. 
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'I  am  Bony  to  be  so  trouble- 
Bome;  but  0,  if  you  knew — if 
you  could  imagine — '  and  she 
broke  once  again  into  passionate 
and  uncontrollable  weeping. 

'Do  try  to  compose  yourself, 
Miss  Drummond,'  entreated  Mr. 
Gayre ;  *you  distress  me  intensely.' 

*  I  can't  help  it/  sobbed  the 
girl,  *  though  my  tears  won't  give 
him  life  or  liberty.  If  I  could 
only  do  something — go  to  some 
one  !  Is  there  no  human  being, 
Mr.  Gayre,  who  could  help  us? 
Think  of  him  lying  ill — dying, 
perhaps,  in  that  dreadful  place  I 
If  it  were  your  own  brother,  or 
your  friend — but  I  am  talking 
folly  !  I  will  go  now.  I  must 
not  take  up  your  time  any  longer.' 

'  You  must  not  think  of  going 
yet,*  he  answered.  *I  have  or- 
dered some  tea  for  you ;'  and  even 
as  he  spoke  tea  appeared.  *  You 
nill  have  a  cup,  will  you  not]' 

*  It  would  choke  me,*  said 
Susan,  shaking  her  head.  '  I  feel 
as  if  I  never  should  eat  or  sleep 
again.' 

Mr.  Gayre  stood  before  the  fire, 
looking  down  upon  the  drooping 
figure,  the  bowed  head.  At  that 
moment  his  soul  was  not  a  battle- 
field, where  good  and  evil  were 
waging  an  almost  equal  war. 
Ko ;  the  fight  had  ended,  and  he 
remained  silent  only  because  he 
was  waiting  for  words  in  which 
to  express  his  meaning. 

All  at  once  he  spoke. 

'  If  a  man  were  to  say  to  you 
to-night,  this  moment,  '*  I  will 
strive  to  set  your  lover  free — 
there  is  one  way  in  which  I  might 
be  able  to  obtain  his  release," 
what  would  you  do  for  that  man? 
You  spoke  the  other  night  as 
though  no  price  which  could  be 
asked  would  seem  to  you  too  great.' 

'Nor  would  it !'  she  cried,  lift- 
ing her  swollen  eyes,  lit  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  almost  despair- 
ing hope.     '  Do  you  know  such  a 


man?  What  would  I  not  do  for 
him  !  Every  sixpence  I  own  in 
the  world  he  should  have.  I 
would  be  his  servant — ^his  slave.' 

*  Would  you  be  his  wife  f 
She  did  not  say  anything :  she 

only  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment 

'  Would  you  be  my  wife  ?* 
It  was  done.  If  he  lived  a 
thousand  >ears  he  could  never 
recall  that  utterance.  Till  his 
dying  day  the  expression  of  in- 
credulous horror  that  came  into 
her  face  will  never  quite  fade 
from  his  memory. 

*  You — you — are  jesting  !'  she 
gasped. 

'  Am  I V 

*  I  did — not — think  you  would 
have  jested  at  such  a  time;  but — ^ 

*  Do  I  look  as  if  1  were  jest- 
ing ?'  he  asked. 

If  she  had  lifted  her  eyes  she 
would  have  seen  a  man  with  the 
whole  fashion  of  his  countenance 
altered;  his  lips  compressed,  his 
cheeks  pale  as  death,  his  gaze 
bent  on  her  with  a  terrible  con- 
centration; but  she  did  not  lift 
her  eyes.  She  shrank  a  little 
into  herself,  mentally  cowering  un- 
der the  weight  and  horror  of  the 
blow  he  had  dealt. 

*  You  never  thought  of  this  ?' 
was  his  next  question. 

*  No  ;  never  once.' 

'  Did  no  idea  of  anything  of  the 
sort  ever  cross  your  mind  V 

*  No  ;  never  once.' 

'  You  supposed  my  care  for  and 
interest  in  you  arose  from  the  ex- 
treme amiability  of  my  disposition?' 

*  I  thought  you  were  my  friend.' 
'  There  is   no    such  thing  as 

friendship,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  friendship,  between  man 
and  woman,'  he  said  almost  fierce- 
ly. *  It  is  either  love  or  indiffer- 
ence, unless  indeed  it  may  be 
hate,'  with  bitter  emphasis  on  the 
word.  *  Perhaps  you  hate  me 
now?' 
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She  did  not  answer;  she  did 
not  even  make  a  sign  of  dissent. 

'  And  merely  because  I  ask  for 
something  in  return.  Yes  ;  that 
is  always  the  way  with  your  sex ; 
they  are  willing — eager  to  seize 
every  valuable  a  man  has  to  give, 
his  love,  his  life,  his  money,  his 
time,  his  thought;  and  then  if 
he  wish  for  the  smallest  return, 
he  is  thrust  out  into  the  cold,  to 
find  a  path  through  the  lonely 
darkness  of  his  after  existence  as 
best  he  may.' 

'There  is  little  I  would  not 
have  done  for  you,  Mr.  Gayre,' 
she  answered,  and  there  was  no 
fedtering  in  her  voice ;  '  but  what 
you  ask  is  not  mine  to  give ;  and 
if  it  were — ' 

*  Yes  ;  if  it  were  V 

*  I  should  not  give  it  to  you.' 
'I  have  made  such  a  mistake 

in  my  mode  of  asking  for  it  ?' 

*  Yes,  you  ,have  made  a  mis- 
take, I  was  grateful  to  you;  I 
was  indeed.  But  now — O,  how 
can  I  ever  forget  what  you  said  a 
minute  ago  V 

'  I  do  not  want  you  to  forget 
it.  I  want  yoa  to  remember — 
]N"o ;  you  must  not  go  yet.  As 
you  have  heard  so  much,  you 
must  hear  more.' 

*  I  must  not,'  answered  the  girL 
*  I  feel  as  truly  Oliver  Dane's 
wife  as  if  I  were  married  to  him, 
and  the  words  which  would  have 
insulted  me  had  1  been  his  wife 
insult  me  now.' 

'  You  are  mistaken.  I  am  not 
insulting  you.  I  am  offering  you 
the  truest,  deepest,  most  loyal 
love  of  which  my  nature  is  cap- 
able.' 

*  Love  !*  she  murmured  softly. 

'Yes,  a  man's  love,  not  a  wo- 
man's— a  love  I  have  felt  ever 
since  I  first  saw  your  face — that 
I  have  struggled  with,  fought 
against — that  has  for  months  past 
cursed  every  hour  of  my  life — 
that  is  killing  me — ^that  I  am  glad 


you  at  last  know  has  crushed  all 
things  noble  and  honest  out  of 
my  heart,  and  made  me  so  base  I 
am  capable  of  driving  a  bargain 
with  you — ^you,  for  whom  I  would 
.  die,  if,  in  dying,  I  could  win  one 
'  look  of  love.' 

She  stared  at  him  appalled ; 
the  very  calmness  of  his  tone  and 
the  restraint  of  his  manner  lent  a 
greater  terror  to  the  passion  of  his 
words. 

'I  never  meant  to  tell  you  this,' 
he  went  on,  '  God  is  my  witness. 
When  you  entered  my  house  to- 
night I  had  no  more  intention  of 
letting  you  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  war  I  have  been  waging  with 
myself  than  you  have  of  marry- 
ing roe.  A  thousand  times  I  have 
been  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing which  would  have  parted 
■us  for  ever;  but  I  refrained.  All 
unconsciously  you  have  tempted 
and  tried  me  as  man  surely  never 
was  tempted  and  tried  before ; 
yet  I  resisted.  But  a  man  cannot 
go  on  resisting  for  ever,  and  I  am 
-  glad  my  resolution  has  broken  at 
last.  Yes,  if^  after  to-night,  we 
never  meet  again,  I  shall  not  feel 
sorry  you  know  that  which,  but 
for  your  own  utter  absorption, 
you  would  have  known  long  ago.' 

She  sat  like  one  stunned.  The 
tears,  which  had  well-nigh  blis- 
tered her  fair  cheeks,  were  dry. 
Her  eyes  felt  as  if  red-hot  sparks 
had  been  thrown  in  them;  her 
lips  were  parched,  her  tongue 
dry ;  and  through  all  there  was  a 
pervading  sense  of  shame  and 
misery— of  having  lost  something 
of  great  price — of  having  looked 
through  an  unclean  window  out 
on  a  world  which  never  again  for 
ever  could  seem  just  the  same  to 
her. 

For  the  moment  she  forgot  even 
her  lover — ^foigot  his  trouble ;  as 
sometimes,  in  the  worry  and  tur- 
moil of  daily  life,  we  forget  for 
a  brief  space  our  dead.    Then  it 
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all  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
lifted  her  head  and  gazed  up 
at  Mr.  Gajre  with  a  hunted  ap- 
pealing expx'ession  on  that  face 
capable  of  silently  saying  so 
much. 

*  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me,'  she 
said  at  last,  with  a  great  effort. 
*I  have  been  absorbed — and — I 
did — not  know.* 

•'ii'o,  you  did  not  know,*  he 
answered,  with  a  sad  cadence  in 
his  voice  which  touched  her  in- 
expressibly. 

*  I  am  very,  very  sorry.' 
'Why  should  you  be  sorry  1 

You  have  only  wrecked  a  man's 
life.  What  are  twenty  lost  lives 
to  a  woman  f' 

'  Good-night,  Mr.  Gayre.'  She 
was  standing  now.  '  Do  not  let  us 
part  in  bitterness.  I  will  try  to 
think  of  all  this  only  as  a  bad 
dream.' 

'How  very  kind  you  arel'  he 
sneered.  * 

'  Good-night.' 

'  Wait  a  moment.  What  about 
Mr.  Dane  ?  Is  he  to  stop  where 
he  is,  or — ' 

She  clasped  her  hands. 

'Can  you  really  do  anything 
for  him,  or  were  you  merely  try- 
ing meV 

'I  cannot  say.  I  would  have 
striven.' 

'And  you  will  do  it  for  him, 
though  you  think  me  so  ungrate- 
ful?' 

'No,  by  Heaven,  that  will  I 
not!'  said  Mr.  Gayre,  a  torrent 
of  rage  breaking  down  all  the 
barriers  he  himself  had  raised. 
'You  have  made  your  choice — 
abide  by  it.  I  shall  not  try  to 
influence  you  further.  This  night 
I  part  company  with  you  and 
your  lover.  Do  what  you  can  for 
him  without  my  help.  Why 
should  I  be  the  one  to  give  up 
everything  V 

With  a  despairing  gesture  she 
turned  a  little  aside,  walked  to 


the  table,  then  stood  and  faced 
him  with  a  steady  front 

'What  is  it  you  could  do  for 
Oliver  V  she  asked. 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  now,'  he  answered. 

'  What  was  it,  then,  you  thought 
you  might  have  done  ?' 

'  I  regret  being  rude  to  a  lady, 
but  I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
question.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  have 
done  anything  V 

'  I  could  have  tried.' 

'  But  you  have  always  tried.' 

*  Well,  yes,  that  is  true.  StiU, 
I  felt  my  trying  would  not  effect 
much,  or  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  been  so  eager  in  the  matter. 
Before  you  go,  it  is  better  for  you 
to  understand  me  thoroughly.  I 
believe  there  is  one  chance  for 
your  friend,  which,  properly 
worked,  may  unlock  his  prison- 
door.  Shall  I  try  that  chance,  or 
not  ?  It  is  a  question  for  you  to 
decide.     I  will  not  hurry   your 

'  decision.  Take  till  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morfiing,  and  then  give 
me  an  answer.  On  the  one  hand, 
liberty  for  the  man  you  profess  to 
love;  on  the  other,  happiness  to 
the  man  who.  loves  you.  For  I 
do  love  you  as  Mr.  Dane  never 
could.  I  ask  nothing  from  you 
unless  he  walks  out  a  free  man. 
Should  that  day  never  come  till 
the  term  of  his  sentence  has  ex- 
pired, you  will  remain  at  perfect 
liberty  to  greet  him  when  he  re- 
turns to  you.* 

'  And  he  is  ill — perhaps  dying 
now.' 

'I  know  nothing  of  that;  he 
may  or  he  may  not  be  ill.  As  I 
said  before,  you  ought  to  attach 
no  importance  to  an  anonymous 
letter.' 

'But  I  dreamt  last  night  he 
was  dead.* 

'  I  really  fear  I  consider  a  dream 
of  less  importance  even  than  an 
anonymous  letter.' 
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*  And  if  he  did  die  f      • 

'  I  should  say  he  would  be  bet- 
ter dead  than  alive  at  Portland.' 

She  did  not  answer.  She  look- 
ed down  at  the  carpet,  then  up 
at  Mr.  Ga3rre,  then  down  at  the 
carpet  again  before  she  said, 

*  I  will  go  now.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  given  so  much  trouble.' 

*You  will  return  to  I^orth 
Banki' 

She  shrank  at  the  sound  of  the 
name,  and  said, 

*  0,  no — no  J     I  will  go  home.' 

*  As  you  wish,  of  course.  You 
must  allow  me  to  see  you  to  Isling- 
ton.' 

*  Don't,  please  don't  T  she  en- 
treated, with  a  fervour  which  was 
far  from  complimentary. 

'  Just  as  you  like.  My  servant 
shall  go  with  you.  I  will  send 
him  for  a  cab.' 

*  I  would  much  rather  walk.* 

'  As  this  will  most  likely  be  the 
last  time  on  which  you  may  ever 
be  harassed  by  my  advice,  I  must 
entreat  of  you  to  do  what  I  coun- 
sel now.  You  are  in  no  state  to 
walk,  even  were  such  a  course 
fitting.  I  will  not  intrude  further 
upon  you  till  Rawlings  has  pro- 
cured a  conveyance.* 

He  did  not  trust  himself  to 
stay  longer  with  her.  He  knew 
he  had  spoken  roughly,  barbar- 
ously, yet  he  felt  that  the  words 
uttered  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  those  he  had  kept 
back,  and  enough  of  manly  in- 
stinct still  remained  to  make  him 
dread  a  prolongation  of  the  inter- 
view. Had  she  gone  on  crying 
and  breaking  her  heart,  had  she 
pleaded  to  him  for  help  and 
mercy,  he  might  have  at  least 
kept  the  devil,  that  was  tearing 
him  sore,  out  of  sight;  but  the 
horrible  disappointment  of  find- 
ing she  would  not  even  entertain 
a  thought  of  buying  her  lover's 
liberty  on  the  terms  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 


*  Let  her  try  what  she  can  do, 
even  with  Fife's  help/  he  thought 
bitterly ;  '  and  if  Dane  die  while 
the  affair  is  being  messed  up  and 
muddled,  she  will  at  least  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  she 
remained  true  to  her  sex,  if  not 
to  her  lover.  Yet  I  was  a  brute. 
What  other  answer  could  I  ex- 
pect f 

Had  he  only  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  Susan's  mind, 
he  would  have  found  the  very 
abruptness  of  his  declaration, 
the  suddenness  by  which  she  was 
made  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
feelings,  had  produced  an  effect 
on  the  girl's  imagination  years  of 
gentle  wooing  would  have  failed 
to  do. 

She  felt  horror-stricken  as  he 
laid  bare  before  her  the  passion 
of  his  soul,  and  her  strongest  sen- 
timent, next  to  what  Oliver  was 
to  do,  seemed  an  absorbing  pity 
for  the  man  who  loved  her  vainly 
and  a  deep  reproach  towards  her- 
self. 

'  I  ought  to  have  known,'  she 
thought,  as  she  sat  looking  into 
the  depths  of  the  blazing  fire, 
that  seemed  no  fiercer  than  the 
heart  the  secret  of  which  she  had 

■ 

been  allowed  to  see.  ^I  have 
been  all  wrong.  This  is  what 
Margaret  was  insinuating  the 
other  day.  If  we  live  in  the 
world  there  are  things  we  must 
not  blind  ourselves  to;'  and  she 
covered  her  face,  though  there 
was  no  one  but  herself,  to  hide 
the  shamed  blushes  crimsoning 
her  cheeks  as  the  full  nature  of 
the  position  in  which  she  had 
placed  herself  was,  in  its  naked- 
ness, revealed. 

*  Your  cab  is  at  the  door, 
ma*am,'  said  Eawlings,  just  as 
she  reached  this  culminating  point 
of  utter  misery. 

Instinctively  she  drew  down 
her  veil  ere  passing  out  into  the 
hall,  where  Mr.  Gayre  stood  wait- 
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ing  for  her.  Gravely  he  offered 
his  arm,  which  she  just  touched 
wiih  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  Raw- 
lings  opened  the  cab  door,  and, 
at  a  sigu  from  his  master,  mount- 
ed the  box  beside  the  driver, 
while  Mr,  Gayre,  standing  bare- 
headed on  the  pavement,  said,  in 
a  low  voice, 

'  Shall  I  come  for  your  answer 
to-morrow,  or  should  you  like  me 
to  send  T 

She  paused  a  second.  His  ques- 
tion put  the  whole  of  the  issue  at 
stake  into  a  concrete  form  before 
her. 

*  I  will  write,'  she  at  last  mur- 
mured. 

*  Remember  that  after  to-mor- 
row /  can  do  nothing.' 

'  Nothing  V 

*  Nothing  whatever.  And  now, 
in  case  we  never  meet  again  (whe- 
ther we  do  or  not  rests  with  your- 
self), let  me  say  good-bye  and 
God  bless  you !' 

He  was  gone  !  Before  she  had 
time  to  speak,  almost  before  she 
was  able  to  draw  back  the  hand 
she  had  half  stretched  forth  to 
lay  on  his,  she  saw  him  pass 
out  of  the  darkness  of  night  into 
the  solitude  of  his  desolate  home. 
The  door  closed  behind  him,  and 
she  was  driving  with  her  own  me- 
mories and  fears,  for  bitter  com- 
pany, through  the  streets. 

There  are  assuredly  times  in 
life  when  we  are  incapable  of  sus- 
tained thought.  At  such  periods 
the  mind  drifts  like  a  dead  thing 
over  the  ocean  of  being;  it  is 
tossed  by  the  waves  and  buffeted 
by  the  currents  and  driven  by  the 
wind;  but,  till  it  awakens  in  a 
different  hereafter,  it  knows  next 
to  nothing  of  the  tempest  it  has 
ridden  through— the  incongruous 
points  it  has  touched,  the  abysses 
it  has  swept  over. 

Mr.  Gayre  had  reached  that 
state.  Thought  was  out  of  the 
question.     Impulse  and  passion 
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had  urged  him  on,  till,  among 
billows  of  temptation,  the  better 
life  was  beaten  well-nigh  into  in- 
sensibility. Ho  paced  his  room 
till  he  was  weary,  but  when,  ex- 
hausted, he  flung  himself  into  his 
chair,  he  could  not  rest.  Once 
again,  driven  by  the  fiends  within 
him,  he  was  forced  to  resume  that 
ceaseless  march,  up  and  down — 
up  and  down,  till  he  had  walked 
miles  over  those  few  yards  of 
carpet. 

His  servant  was  a  long  time 
absent.  Islington  might,  to  his 
irritable  fancy,  have  been  in 
Africa,  judging  from  the  period 
occupied  in  covering  the  distance. 

Three  times  had  he  rung  to 
inquire  if  Rawlings  had  returned, 
and  he  was  just  about  to  ring 
again,  when  the  man  entered  with 
a  note. 

*I  was  detained.  Colonel,'  he 
said  apologetically ;  '  the  lady 
kept  me  over  an  hour  while  she 
wrote  this  letter.  You  have  been 
wanting  me,  sir  ]' 

*  Yes — no — it  does  not  matter 
now,' answered  his  master,  scarcely 
waiting  till  the  door  closed  ere 
tearing  open  Susan's  missive. 

*  I  cannot  stop  till  morning,* 
these  were  the  words  it  con- 
tained, '  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
made  up  my  mind — I  agree,* 

She  had  added  a  line  after  this, 
and  then  blotted  it  out.  Despite 
his  earnest  endeavour,  Mr.  Gayre 
failed  to  gather  what  she  had 
written  and  deleted  ;  but  there 
stood  forth,  as  if  in  letters  of  fire, 
the  sentence  he  once  never  ex- 
pected to  read — I  agree.  She  did 
not  trouble  him  with  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  so  extraordinary 
a  change,  she  made  no  prayer,  put 
forward  no  excuse ;  the  paper  was 
not  stained  with  tears,  the  cali- 
graphy  was  clear  as  usual.  In 
the  travail  of  her  soul  such  a 
decision  could  only  have  been 
bom,  yet  there  was  no  hint  of 
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agony  in  the  cold  decision  of  her 
resolve. 

'  I  AGREE !'  After  hope  was 
dead,  at  a  moment  when  despair 
Vas  holding  high  carnival  in  his 
soul,  he  had  got  what  he  wanted. 
Success  was  his  at  last ;  and  suc- 
cess had  come  thus. 

After  a  time,  when  the  first 
astonishment  was  over,  and  his 
scattered  senses  began  slowly  to 
return  to  their  owner,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  Susan  a  long  letter. 

What  he  said  he  never  after- 
wards   could   clearly   remember ; 


but  it  calmed  and  comforted  him. 
After  the  fret  and  turmoil  of  the 
week  he  felt  indeed  strangely 
tranquil  when,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, he  went  out  himself  to  drop 
his  letter  in  a  pillar-box  near  at 
hand. 

*  T  will  call,'  he  had  written, 
'about  nine  to-morrow  to  see 
you ;'  and  behold  it  was  to-morrow 
already,  and  he  had  but  time  to 
catch  a  few  hours*  sleep  ere 
Eawlings  roused  him  with  the 
words, 

'  Seven  o'clock,  Colonel !' 


(To  be  continued,) 


THE  SCILLY  ISLES. 


The  early  Listory  of  Scilly  loses 
itself  in  a  legendary  past.  Whe- 
ther there  ever  were  islands  called 
Cassiterides  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
existence  of  Lionese,  the  sub- 
merged land  which  tradition  says 
once  was  populous  and  rich,  and 
lay  west  and  south  of  the  Land's 
End.  If  it  ever  were  so,  then 
some  great  seia3mic  disturbance 
must  have  occurred  ia  this  part 
of  the  world  at  a  time  when  no 
records  were  kept.  Dr.  Borlase, 
a  Cornish  gavarU  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, would  place  such  a  cata- 
strophe somewhere  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  finds  traces,  in  the 
antiquities  of  the  islands,  of  their 
having  supported  a  much  larger 
population  than  their  present  area 
would  allow. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  tenth 
century,  a  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  was 
founded  by  the  Saxon  King  Athel- 
stan  at  Tresco.  To  that  priory 
and  island  were  also  granted  the 
isles  of  St.  Sampson,  St.  Elidius, 
and  St.  Theona.  Henry  I.  p^ced 
the  priory  under  the  abbots  of 
Tavistock,  and  they,  from  that 
time  to  the  dissolution  of  their 
monastery  by  Henry  VIII.,  exer- 
cised complete  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol in  Scilly.  Pope  Celestin 
confirms  the  gift  of  the  priory  to 
Tavistock,  and  mentions  a  fifth 
island,  *2^ullo,*  called  so  possibly 
because  it  was  uninhabited,  or  no 
spirit-patron  had  yet  been  found 
for  it. 

The  monks,  if  we  may  form  an 
opinion  from  the  scanty  records, 
were  often  in  hot  water.  The 
*  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  St. 


Nicholas '  suffered  occasionally 
from  ennui,  perhaps.  They  could 
not  be  always  praying  for  sailors 
and  the  souls  of  powerful  friends. 
Scrambling  over  rocks  after  puf- 
fins Was  a  source  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit;  but  it  was  a 
pleasure  naturally  short  -  lived. 
Puffins  are  not  to  be  caught  all 
the  year  round.  Of  course  they 
had  all  wrecks — that  salt  of  Scilly 
life — which  should  have  given  a 
spur  and  a  motive  to  their  insular 
rambles.  Gold,  whale,  scarlet 
cloth,  fir,  and  masts  were  espe- 
cially reserved  from  wreckage  for 
the  king  ;  but  we  may  hope  that 
St.  Nicholas  was  not  without  a 
share,  if  such  good  things  were 
thrown  upon  the  shore. 

In  Stephen's  reign,  Richard 
de  Wick  kept  from  the  priory 
the  tenths  of  Scilly — namely, 
conies.  However,  the  monks 
brought  upon  him  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Eichard  confessed  his  fault  at  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Kumon  at 
Tavistock;  the  abbot  and  the 
convent  looked  on  the  while. 
Richard's  statement  was  to  this 
efi'ect :  '  He  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter; in  fact,  he  thought  the  tenths 
were  not  the  right  of  the  abbot 
and  the  brethren  of  Scilly.  Now, 
however,  he  had  come  to  see  that 
the  conies  were  really  intended 
as  an  offering  for  the  good  of  his 
own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his 
parents,  and  of  Reginald  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  his  lord.' 

Drew  de  Barrentine  was  gover- 
nor of  the  islands  for  the  King  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  reign.  He  was  of 
service  to  that  monarch  in  his 
Gascon  wars.  From  an  Excheqtier 
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document  of  1251  we  find  allow- 
ed, *  Drew  de  Barrentine,  governor 
of  our  islands,  forty  marks,  which 
he  paid,  by  our  order,  to  our  be- 
loved and  faithful  subject  and  ser- 
vant, Nicholas  de  Moles ;  and  thirty 
marks,  which  he  laid  out  for  his 
expenses  when  he  was  last  in  our 
service  at  Gascony.'  The  import- 
ance of  Scilly  to  this  country  as  a 
place  of  arms  in  time  of  war  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  even  then, 
as  it  invariably  was  in  all  the  naval 
struggles  of  our  history. 

We  are  forgetting  our  good 
friends  the  monks,  however.  Ed- 
ward I.  caught  them  in  very 
naughty  conduct  indeed.  Kanulph 
de  Blankminster  was  now  the  repre- 
sentative of  royal  authority,  and 
paid  yearly  throe  hundred  puffins 
lor  his  privileges.  He,  like  the 
Scillonian  clergy,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  himself.  Folk  who  had 
committed  murder,  and  were  guilty 
of  wrecking  and  other  felonies, 
had  come  to  Scilly,  and  brought 
their  stolen  goods  with  them. 
Evidently,  too,  they  were  well 
received — quite  les  Men  vennSy  in- 
deed ;  wily  bad  characters  clearly, 
who  thought  to  themselves,*  Here's 
an  out-of-the-way  spot ;  we  can  do 
what  we  like  here.'  They  were 
not  unlike  some  modem  tourists, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  Haymarket, 
wander  as  conquering  heroes  in 
the  summer  through  English  bath- 
ing-places. Even  BO  long  ago  as 
Edward  I.'s  reign  the  desperadoes 
reckoned  without  their  host.  This 
was  William  le  Poer.  Edward  I.'s 
writ  calls  him  *Our  coroner  in 
the  islands  of  Scilly,  belonging  to 
our  county  of  Cornwall.'  He  went 
to  inquire  at  La  Val  (Holy  Vale, 
St.  Mary's)  and  Tresco  into  this 
matter.  Banulph  de  Blankminster 
and  the  votaries  of  St  Nicholas 
seized  the  coroner,  imprisoned  and 
ill-used  him,  and,  as  the  writ 
runs,   'did    maliciously   procure 


him  to  be  kept  at  the  said  town 
of  De  la  Val  until  such  time  as 
the  said  coroner  paid  a  fine'  to 
them  '  and  the  malefactors  of  one 
hundred  shillings.'  This  was  bad 
work.  It  was  no  wonder  if  Wil- 
liam le  Poer  made  grievous  com- 
plaint. It  was  not  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  holy  men — St 
Nicholas  in  league  with  wreckers, 
forsooth  !  His  *  elderly  namesake' 
must  have  been  rampant  in  the 
islands.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
Ingoldshy  Legends  portray  him 
meditating    about   this    time  on 

*  the  red  seashore ;'  and  we  may 
account  the  more  readily  for  his 
acuteness  in  the  matter  of  the 
sack,  and  for  the  fact  that  the 

*  old  man  *  was  *  dressed  just  like 
a  saint'  Kanulph  de  Blankmin- 
ster's  conduct  was  outrageous ; 
for  he  held  the  Castle  of  Ennor 
in  Scilly  *  by  the  service  of  find- 
ing and  maintaining  twelve  armed 
men  at  all  times,  for  keeping  the 
peace  in  those  parts.'  The  King's 
justices,  Hugh  Peverel  and  others, 
soon  set  matters  right.  Eanulph, 
with  his  religious  and  lay  com- 
panions in  evil,  was  outlawed. 
To  escape  the  consequences  of 
outlawry,  they  surrendered  them- 
selves up  at  Launceston  Castle, 
and  were  kept  in  prison  till  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  when  fresh  justices  were 
appointed  to  finally  decide  the 
matter.  What  their  decision  was 
we  know  not ;  for  after  this  we 
have  no  more  documents  to  guide 
us. 

The  long  wars  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign  made  Scilly  a  dangerous 
locality.  T^he  King  relieved  the 
monks  of  their  obligation  to  say 
mass  daily,  on  condition  that  they 
provided  two  secular  chaplains  to 
do  the  work.  The  times  were  so 
rough,  that,  ten  years  before  his 
death,  the  victor  of  Crecy  has  to 
remind  '  all  and  singular  dukes, 
earLsi  barons,  admirals,  knights^ 
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mayors,  sherifi^,  masteTs  and 
marinerB  of  ships,  and  especially 
the  constable  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Isle  of  Ennor/  that  he,  *  the  King, 
had  taken  under  his  special  pro- 
tection '  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
'  the  prior,  monks,  chaplains  and 
menservants,  possessions,  and  all 
things  whatsoever.'  Sailors  of  all 
nations  resorted  to  Scilly.  They 
damaged  and  impoverished  the 
priory  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
necessary  repairs  were  neglected. 
Scilly,  for  want  ot*  a  protector, 
must  have  become  a  sort  of  no- 
man's  land,  delivered  up  to  all 
the  roving  scoundrelism  of  the 
sea. 

For  the  next  three  reigns  Scil- 
lonian  history  is  a  blank.  In  the 
beginning  of  Henry  VI. 's  reign, 
when  the  Pucelle  was  rousing 
France  to  enthusiasm  and  filling 
English  hearts  with  superstitious 
dread,  Sir  John  Colshul  holds  the 
islands  of  the  King,  ^  as  of  his 
Castle  of  Laimceston,'  His  au- 
thority, I  surmise,  originated 
from  intermarriapre  with  the 
Elankminsters.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  till  Henry  VIII. 's 
reigxj,  when,  in  1539,  Tresco 
Priory  disappeared  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries. 
Whether  Cromwell,  the  King's 
vicar-general,  sent  his  spies  so  far 
west  to  discover  hidden  naughti- 
ness is  involved  in  the  general 
obscurity  that  reigns  over  Scillon- 
ian  history  till  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  long  connection  of  the  Godol- 
phin  family  with  Scilly  begins 
and  continues  till  1798. 

The  first  lease  was  granted  to 
Francis  Godolphin,  Esq.,  for 
thirty-eight  years,  on  condition 
that  he  defended  the  islands  for 
the  Queen.  He  was  knighted  in 
1580,  and  in  1583  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  with  the 
command  of  her  Majesty's  troops 
in  that  county.     He,   doubtless, 


held  no  sinecure,  for  the  air  was 
fraught  with  rumours  of  the 
coming  Armada. 

The  builders  of  the  Star  Castle, 
St.  Mary's,  must  have  cast  many 
a  curious  glance  towards  the 
southern  sea.  Probably  some  of 
Drake's  and  Hawkins'  rovers  ran 
into  the  spacious  roadstead  at 
times,  in  the  anxious  vigil  for  the 
first  coming  of  the  invading  arma- 
ment. The  danger  passed,  and 
the  year  1593  saw  the  Star  Castle 
complete,  and  England  safe. 

The  very  extensive  powers  of 
the  Godolphins  were  continued  in 
a  second  lease  of  fifty  years  to 
Sir  William  Godolphin.  The 
rental  was  doubled,  raised  to 
twenty  pounds  a  year.  From  the 
terms  of  the  lease  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Scilly  was  re- 
garded as  a  naval  outpost.  The 
family  of  Godolphin  were  allowed 
large  seigneurial  rights  that  they 
might  look  well  after  it. 

Scillonians  do  not  seem  to  have 
felt  keen  sympathy  with  the  Par- 
liamentary party  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion, if  we  may  form  any  judg- 
ment from  a  burlesque  *  petition 
from  the  islands  of  Scilly,'  printed 
in  London  in  1642  by  one  Thomas 
l>anks. 

They  pray  that  as  they  have 
*  of  late  understood  by  fisher- 
boats  that  come  from  England  of 
certain  discord  arising  between 
the  King  and  Parliament,  upon 
what  ground  and  small  reason' 
they  '  cannot  apprehend,  so  that 
the  whole  land  is  like  to  be  di- 
vided into  fractions  for  quicking 
quarrels  in  the  church- win  do  wes, 
they  smelling  their  danger  afarre 
off,  and  out  of  deare  affection  to 
themselves,'  *  earnestly  and  hartily 
desire  that  they  may  dissemble 
themselves  together  in  a  posture 
of  warre.'  They  ask  for  'bills, 
bowes,  arrows,  and  speares  ;'  and^ 
with     lumbering     facetiousness. 
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they  desire  that  some  '  red,  ter- 
rible, ill-looking  vizard '  may  be 
sent  to  them,  and  '  a  ship  fall  of 
the  strongest  garlike,'  so  that, 
*  having  put  on  those  fearful  viz- 
ard?, they  may  affright  their  ene- 
mies with  their  very  lookes,  and 
blow  them  away  with  their  strong- 
scented  breaths.' 

They  were  perfect  Gallios  in 
their  indifference.  *  As  for  bishops, 
they  cared  not  greatly  whether 
there  were  any  in  England.  Our 
constitution,'  they  said,  *  is  not  so 
hot  that  we  can  endure  none,  nor 
our  affections  so  could  that  we 
cannot  permit  any.'  They  were 
not  partial  to  the  Eoundheads 
either.  *  Surely,'  they  continue, 
*the  Brownists  and  the  Round- 
heads had  their  original  from  one 
that  was  born  in  Scilly;  for  is  not 
their  madde  kind  of  preaching  in 
tubs  a  silly  faction  ;  are  not  their 
teaching  against  the  back  of  a 
chaire  and  ignorant  instructing  at 
a  table's  end  all  silly  inventions  1 
Besides,  their  short  circumcised 
hayres  make  them  all  look  like 
syllyes.' 

They  finally  *  desire  that  the 
noise  of  warres  may  be  silenced, 
peace  generally  throughout  the 
land  embraced,  and  no  noise  heard 
in  our  Jerusalem  but  kitching- 
drums — that  is,  chopping  of  pot- 
hearbs  on  Sunday  mornings — that 
so  we  may  not  be  put  into  such 
feares  and  terrors  to  the  spoiling 
of  the  witts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Silley,  especially  women  of  Silley 
or  Silley  women,  who  neere  use 
to  pray  or  blesse  themselves  but 
at  the  sudden  report  of  warres.' 

The  circumstances  of  the  time 
were  too  serious  for  jesting.  In 
this  year  Charles  I.  raised  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  Edghill 
was  fought,  and  two  of  England's 
noblest  sons,  Falkland  and  Hamp- 
den, fell  on  opposing  sides.  Scil- 
lonians  saw  more  of  war  than  they 
probably  bargained  for.   With  the 


collapse  of  the  royal  armies  in 
1645,  Scilly  sprang  into  notoriety. 
It  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
fugitive  Cavaliers.  Here  came  Cul- 
pepper and  Prince  Charles.     Sir 
John  Glanville  commanded  a  large 
force  in  the  islands,  and  had '  com- 
missioned officers  enough  to  head 
an  army.'     Privateers  from  Scilly 
harassed  the  Channel  trade;  and 
the  authorities  were  assailed  with 
complaints  from   merchants  and 
traders.     At  length  Scilly  became 
such  *  a  thorn  in  the  side,'  that  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
it  under  the  command  of  Blake 
and  Ascue.   They  first  seized  Bry- 
her  and  Tresco,  and  from  them 
opened  fire  with   great  guns   on 
St.  Mary's  (May  Sth,  1G51).     At 
the  end  of  that  month  a  landing 
was  effected  at  St.  Mary's,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  June  the  gallant 
garrison  surrendered,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  Plymouth.    Whitlock  ex- 
presses thus  the  general  gratifica- 
tion at  the  event :  *  These  islands 
will  bo  a  shelter  to   merchants, 
which  before  were  their  ruin,  and 
are  a  check  to  the  trade  of  many 
nations.'     Von  Ranke,  comment- 
ing on  the  capture  of  Scilly  in  his 
History  of  England  in  the  Sfi.ven- 
teenth  Century,  gives  vent  to  his 
surprise  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment have  never  utilised  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  Scilly  by 
forming  a  naval  port  there. 

Governor  Godolphin  left  the 
islands  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  troubles.  The  lease  to  his 
family,  continued  by  Charles  I. 
for  fifty  years,  was  renewed  for 
eighty- nine  years  by  William  III. 
to  Sidney  Lord  Godolphin.  The 
latter  was  to  pay  forty  pounds  a 
year  to  the  *  Receiver  for  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall'  Further  ex- 
tensive powers  are  given  in  these 
letters  patent,  and  supply  the 
motive  for  them.  This  I  have 
before  alluded  to.  The  islands 
were  a  naval  outpost. 
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'  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
and  for  the  said  Sidney  Lord 
Godolphin,  his  executors  and  as- 
signs, to  take  up  and  press  his 
and  their  own  tenants,  tinners, 
and  servants  to  serve  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  under  the  said  Sid- 
ney Lord  Godolphin,  within  the 
,  said  islands,  territories,  and  rocks, 
and  every  or  any  of  them,  in  the 
time  of  war,  for  the  better  keep- 
ing and  defending  of  the  said  isles 
against  the  enemy  during  all  the 
said  term/  namely,  eighty-nine 
years. 

Lord  Godolphin  could  not  alien- 
ate the  islands  in  any  way  with- 
out the  royal  consent,  nor  bequeath 
them  to  any  of  his  daughters  un- 
less married  and  'her  husband 
meet  to  defend  the  said  islands,' 
nor  even  *to  any  other  children 
within  age,  but  only  to  such  as 
shall  be  of  years  fit  for  their 
defence/  These  limitations  on 
the  lord  proprietor's  powers  reveal 
the  purpose  of  the  grant.  Situate 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel, 
this  archipelago  was  invaluable  to 
the  country  in  a  maritime  war. 
Aloreover,  they  might  be  seized 
by  any  power  that  for  a  time 
commanded  tlie  sea,  and  become 
an  English  Gibraltar. 

Lord  Godolphin  was  further 
empowered  to  erect  a  court  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  to  hear  and 
determine  causes ;  and  could  dele- 
gate his  authority  by  appointing  a 
magistrate  to  preside*  over  it,  re- 
serving to  himself  a  right  of  judg- 
ment in  appeals. 

He  had  *  all  tythe  of  Scilly  by 
land,  and  of  fish  taken  at  sea '  and 
landed  there,  '  according  .  to  the 
custom  of  the  islands  from  time 
immemorial.'  There  are  evidently 
customs  that  'work  together  for 
good '  to  some  folk. 

Scilly  possessed  a  chronicler  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Mr.  Heath,  who  for  a 


year  was  officer  in  the  garrison  at 
Scilly.  The  Admiralty  was  about 
this  time  building,  at  great  ex- 
pense, the  fortifications  which  now 
surround  the  smaller  of  the  two 
peninsulas  into  which  St.  Mary's, 
the  largest  of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
is  divided  by  arms  of  the  sea. 
This  writer  is  amusing  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  local  customs.  He 
attempts  to  be  witty;  but  the 
ponderousness  of  his  style  clips 
his  wings,  and  the  result  is — well, 
I  will  give  my  readers  several 
specimens  from  the  work  of  this 
writer,  so  that  tbey  may  judge  for 
themselves. 

There  was  no  medical  man  in 
the  islands.  *  For  want  of  male 
practitioners  in  physic,  the  few 
diseases  and  hurts  in  these  health- 
ful islands  have  for  these  many 
years  past  been  remedied  by  a 
society  of  skilful  aunts,  constitut- 
ing a  sort  of  collej^'e  of  physicians 
in  Scilly,  of  which  Aunt  Sarah' 
is  the  head  or  president,  whose 
judgment  at  a  long  consultation 
is  preferred  to  the  rest,  and  who 
is  tirst  applied  to  in  all  difhculties. 
When  they  assemble  upon  a  woe- 
ful, desperate,  or  doubtful  case, 
they  resign  the  ])atient  to  God 
and  Nature,  w^hile  the  attending 
doctress  provides  a  warm  room,  a 
nurse,  and  fit  necessaries,  which 
cooperate  with  uncommon  success. 
Common  diseases  here,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  luxury,  laziness,  and 
intemperance,  are  cured  by  one  of 
the  subordinate  j)ractitioner8  with 
a  few  simples,  without  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  a  becond  or  third 
graduate.' 

This  Heath  intends  as  a  slap 
at  the  doctors,  for  he  proceeds ; 

*They  are  all  good  botanists, 
and  have  added  a  great  many 
herbs  to  their  catalogue,  as  also 
reduced  many  of  tlie  compounds 
of  their  dispensatory.  Thfey  in- 
spect not  into  the  motions  of' 
atoms,  particles^  and  corpuscles, 
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nor  pretend  to  analyse  sabstances, 
nor  yet  to  explain  cohesions  and 
attractions,  densities  and  rarefac- 
tions, Tphich  to  them  is  unintelli- 
gible jargon. 

'  They  aim  not  to  discover  the 
series  of  infinite  causes  and  their 
dependent  effects,  but  endeavour 
to  excel  in  the  experimental  know- 
ledge of  their  art.  Their  systems 
and  hypotheses  are  to  help  those 
in  distress  for  pity's  sake  rather 
than  for  profit  They  have  no 
ambition  to  be  thought  sagacious 
as  conjurers  by  significant  nods, 
shrewd  looks,  and  mysterious  hard 
words;  nor  do  they  assume  an 
air  of  importance  for  the  sake  of 
a  fee. 

*  However,  they  all  understand 
the  nature  of  propagation  and  the 
operation  of  midwifery,  at  which 
they  are  aD  reckoned  very  skilful 
artists,  to  whom  the  present  gene- 
ration of  SciUy  are  beholden  for 
their  appearance  in  the  world.' 

Like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  Mr. 
Heath  at  times  lapses  into  poetry. 
Here  he  sings : 

'  O  mighty  Phtt'bus !  if  you  can,  prescribe 
A  better  practice  for  the  learned  tribe : 
For  which  of  all  ye  sons  of  art  can  vaunt 
The  cures  accompliiihed  by  a  SciUy  — 
Aunt? 

The  president  of  this  remark- 
able college  had  *  a  venerable  long 
beard,  which  some  imagine  oper- 
ates miraculously  to  the  benefit 
of  those  who  stroke  it' 

His  remarks  on  Scillonian  mar- 
riages are  not  uninteresting.  As 
they  are  naive  in  their  simplicity, 
my  readers  will  pardon  me  for 
quoting  them  in  full.  *  Their 
marriages  are  performed  without 
banns  or  license,  and  the  chap- 
lain's fee  for  the  ceremony  is 
what  he  chooses  to  take — a 
guinea,  guinea  and  a  half,  or 
more,  according  to  the  haste  or 
desire  of  the  couple  to  be  married, 
or  as  the  chaplain  and  they  can 
agree.     If  they  dislike  the  price 


fixed  by  the  chaplain,  they  are  at 
liberty,  he  tells  them,  to  cross  the 
water  to  England,  if  they  can 
make  a  cheaper  bargain*  But 
considering  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  such  a  voyage,  they 
generally  comply  with  his  terms, 
except  when  a  couple  go  to  Eng- 
land (by  advice  of  Aunt  Sarah) 
to  keep  the  time  of  their  marriage 
secret' 

'  About  fifty  years  ago,'  Heath 
wrote  in  1750,  'it  was  usual  for 
those  inhabitants  who  desired  it 
to  marry  by  first  having  their 
banns  published  in  the  church  at 
Scilly,  for  which,  and  tying  the 
knot,  the  chaplain  in  those  times 
was  paid  five  shillings,  or  not 
above  half  a  guinea.  But  if  the 
banns  were  not  asked,  nor  desired 
that  they  should,  the  custom  was 
then,  as  at  present,  for  the  chap- 
lain to  take  what  he  could  get. 
Soldiers  and  persons  at  that  time 
not  in  circumstances  to  pay  for 
being  joined  either  joined  them- 
selves or  were  joined  gratis,  i.e. 
they  were  joined  by  vows,  or  tak- 
ing one  another's  word,  which  was 
binding  as  long  as  they  could 
agree.  And  this  sort  of  con- 
scientious binding  was  observed 
to  hold  as  fast,  and  be  as  good  a 
security  of  their  future  felicity, 
as  if  the  parties  had  been  tied  to- 
gether with  the  sacred  shreds  of 
matrimony.  Their  nuptials  here 
are  usually  celebrated  all  the  wed- 
ding-day with  musick  and  danc- 
ing, concluding  with  the  bride's 
dance  at  night' 

The  memory  of  the  Aunt  Sarah 
of  whom  Heath  speaks  still  lin- 
gers in  Scilly;  but  she  is  better 
known  as  Aunt  Sally  Jenkins. 
Aunt  and  uncle  were  titles  given 
to  elderly  people,  and  implied  no 
relationship,  in  the  person  using 
them,  to  the  person  addressed. 

Wakes  were  customary.  *\Vhen 
an  islander  dies,  some  friends  sit 
up  the  first  night  with  the  dead 
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body,  "when  it  is  a  caBtom  with 
them  to  feast  chearfolly  during 
the  time.* 

Christmas  was  a  season  of  great 
festivity. 

'The  yoang  people  exercise  a 
sort  of  gallantry  among  them 
called  goose-dancing,  whett  the 
maidens  are  dressed  up  for  young 
men  and  the  young  men  for 
maidens.  They  visit  their  neigh- 
bours in  companies,  where  they 
dance  and  make  their  jokes  upon 
what  happened  in  the  islands, 
when  every  person  is  humor- 
ously told  of  their  own  without 
offence  being  taken.  By  this  sort 
of  sport  there  is  a  spirit  of  wit 
and  drollery  kept  up  among  the 
people.  The  maidens,  who  are 
sometimes  dressed  up  for  sea- 
captains  and  other  officers,  dis- 
play their  alluring  graces  to  the 
ladies,  who  are  young  men 
eq^uipped  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  ladies  exert  their  talents  to 
them  in  courtly  and  amorous  ad- 
dresses.' 

'  At  this  time  serenades  in  the 
night  were  in  practice,  under  the 
windows  of  the  fair  islanders, 
which  at  this  day  are  not  quite 
forgot.' 

*  Cattle,  fowls,  sheep,  and  hogs' 
were  'mostly  the  property  of  the 
upper  people  in  the  country,  who 
sold  at  high  prices,  reserving  their 
stock  for  the  first  top  market  at 
strangers  coming  in.' 

*  The  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants 
never  want  a  sufficiency  of  fish 
and  potatoes  (their  common  food), 
nor  yet  of  beer  and  barley  bread, 
which  abound  throughout  the 
islands.'  The  inhabitants  had 
enough  malt  for  exportation.  A 
grain  called  *  pillis  '  they  used, 
when  ground,  instead  of  oatmeal. 
Some  sorts  of  provisions  were 
cheap.  Eggs  were  sold  at  five  for 
a  penny,  *a  very  good  fowl*  for  six- 
pence, and  a  couple  of  conies  at 
the  same  price. 


The  islanders  derived  advan- 
tage from  the  presence  among 
them  of  a  considerable  number  of 
troops,  and,  at  this  time,  of  lar 
bourers  engaged  in  the  fortifica- 
tions. During  easterly  winds  the 
harbour  was  filled  with  merchant- 
men, each  of  which  added  its 
quota  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
ISciUy. 

A  court  of  twelve,  the  presiding 
magistrate  being  Lord  Godolphin's 
deputy  in  the  place,  sat  to  hear 
civil  causes  once  a  month.  Their 
duties  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
onerous.  The  ducking- chair  at 
the  pier- head  ai^d  the  stocks  seem 
to  have  been  all  that  was  needed 
to  keep  the  restive  members  of 
society  in  order. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Scilly  came 
an  to  the  islands  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  descendants  of  the 
antecedent  population  there  are 
scant  traces,  if  any.  The  pro- 
gienitors  of  the  Scillonians  of  to- 
day *  followed  in  the  wake  *  of  the 
Godolphins. 

The  life  of  Scilly  in  the  last 
century  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  altogether  dull.  The  Go- 
dolphin  tenure  ceased  in  1798; 
and  with  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  era  opens  up,  which  I  shall 
not  allude  to  here. 

As  I  have  taken  so  much  from 
Mr.  Heath,  let  me,  in  conclusion, 
give  an  extract  from  verses  in 
which  he  sings  the  praises  of  the 
noble  family  who  so  long  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  Scilly  : 

*  0     blest     SciUonians  —  favourites     of 

Heaven ! 
To  whom  BO  wise  a  governor  is  given  ! 
You  never  felt  the  iron  hand  of  power ; 
Oppression  never  landed  on  your  shore  ; 
The  pride  of  office  never  frowned  on  you  ; 
No  harpy  lawyers  do  your  islands  know ; 
No  tipstaffs,  bailiffs,  pettyfoggers  dare 
Presume  to  stretch  their  griping  talons 

there, 
Since  a  Godolphin,  with  pacific  sway. 
Has  ruled  your  isles,  as  Phcebus  rules 

the  day.* 

FBANK  BANFIELD,  H.A. 


TEUE  TO  THE  CORE. 

St  S^est  {nlitan  Storr. 


Very  many  years  ago,  when  I  was 
but  a  young  assistant-surgeon  in 
her  Majesty's  arm}',  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Stony  Ilill,  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica.  It  was  a  place  most 
charmingly  situated  in  the  Port 
Royal  mountains,  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  harbour  and  town 
of  Kingston,  of  the  naval  port  and 
shipping  of  Port  Royal,  and  of 
the  Palisades,  these  last  being  a 
narrow  slip  of  sand  connecting  the 
mainland  with  Port  Royal  afore- 
said. Originally  Stony  Hill  had 
been  built  as  a  sanatarium  for 
white  troops ;  but  the  fatal  experi- 
ence of  many  a  regiment  having 
proved  that  it  was  not  out  of  the 
range  of  yellow  fever,  these  sorts 
and  conditions  of  soldiers  had 
been  marched  out,  and  less  sus- 
ceptible black  ones  marched  in, 
so  that  I  found  a  detachment  of 
a  West  Indian  battalion — a  corps 
of  Africans — in  garrison  there 
while  my  lines  were  cast  in  its  by 
no  means  unpleasant  quarters. 

Well,  one  forenoon,  while  I 
was  at  *  second  breakfast '  (lunch), 
with  my  cheery  friend  and  con- 
stant companion,  Lieutenant 
Charles  O'Sullivan  of  the  Engi- 
neers, enjoying  the  many  tropical 
good  things  the  messman  had  pro- 
vided, there  entered  to  us  Major 
Smythe,  our  commanding  officer, 
w^ho,  addressing  me,  said,  'Dr. 
Vernon,  there  is  work  for  you  to 
be  up  and  doing.  A  negro  has 
just  ridden  into  the  barrack-yard 
on  a  mule  and  brought  me  this 
note.  It  is  apparently  in  Spanish, 
a  language  not  in  my  vocabulary, 


though  fortunately  in  yours  ;  but 
from  the  word  medico  which  I 
see,  and  which  of  course  means 
doctor,  and  from  what  my  orderly 
has  gathered  from  the  muleman, 
there  has  been,  I  fear,  a  terrible 
accident  hereabouts ;'  and  he 
handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  torn 
from  a  pocket-book,  and  hastily 
scribbled  over  in  pencil  It  was, 
as  the  Major  conjectured,  in  the 
Castilian  tongue,  and  translated 
ran  thus : 

*  Sefior  Commandant,  for  the 
love  of  God,  spare  your  doctor  to 
come  here  instantly  [where?]; 
Domingo  will  show  him.  Lose 
not  a  moment,  I  beseech  you ;' 
and  it  was  signed  *  Enrique  de 
Leon.' 

I  rose  at  once  from  table,  and 
ordered  my  hill  pony,  a  rough- 
and-ready  country-bred  animal, 
to  be  saddled. 

*  Five  minutes,  Major,  and  I'm 
off,'  i  exclaimed. 

*0i  am  wid  ye,  Vernon,'  said 
O'Sullivan,  'if  so  be  it's  agray- 
able.' 

'Assuredly,  dharley,*  I  replied; 
'  you  will  be  useful.  Clap  a  good 
strong  knife  and  a  ball  of  twine 
into  your  pocket;  it  may  be  a 
breakdown  of  a  carriole.' 

I  rushed  to  the  hospital,  select- 
ed haphazard  a  few  instruments 
and  appliances— I  knew  not  what 
was  really  heeded — and  in  a  very 
short  time  0*Sullivan  and  I,  es- 
corted by  Domingo,  were  tearing, 
without  much  regard  to  life  or 
limb,  along  the  narrow  rugged 
bridle-path  that  led  down  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains  to  a  flat 
at  their  base.     This  reached,  we 
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crossed  full-speed  an  open  grass- 
grown  savannah,  or  plain,  of  no 
great  extent ;  then  presently  arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  another  portion 
of  the  range,  began  to  ascend  a 
much  steeper  and  wilder  road 
than  that  by  which  we  had  just 
now  travelled. 

If  we  had  had  leisure  or  incli- 
nation to  look  about  us,  the  gran* 
deur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
which  existed  at  every  step  of  the 
way  must  have  elicited  enthusi- 
astic admiration  from  both  of  us, 
for  in  no  country  in  the  world  is 
there  mo^o  of  the  sublime  and  the 
picture>que  than  in  this  'Land  of 
Springs.'  But  the  deep  and  per- 
pendicular precipices  we  edged, 
with  mountain  torrents  foaming 
and  roaring  in  their  gorges ;  the 
hillsides  luxuriant,  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  creepers,  and  brilliant 
with  flowers  of  every  hue,  we 
skirted  ;  the  glimpses  we  got  of 
the  smiling  plains  studded  with 
estates  or  *  pens,'  their  *  great 
houses/  negro  huts,  and  works 
glittering  in  the  sunshine ;  still 
further  away  the  vista  of  *  the 
blue,  the  fresh,  and  open  sea,' 
were  all  and  each  disregarded  in 
our  anxiety  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
which  our  guide  was  leading. 

After  we  had  ridden  rather 
more  than  three  miles — they  . 
seemed  six — we  came  suddenly 
where  the  road  wound  round  a 
projecting  spur  of  the  mountain, 
upon  a  scene  which  long  haunted 
my  memory. 

In  front  of  a  group  of  three  or 
four  ne^^roes,  who  were  all  howl- 
ing and  lamenting  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  West  Indian  *  nigger  ' 
in  affliction,  but  doing  nothing 
else,  stood  a  gentleman  of  some 
fifty  years  or  more  of  age.  That 
he  was  a  foreigner  was  clear,  for 
he  wore  a  long  beard  and  mous- 
tache, facial  decorations  never 
affected  at  all  by  Englishmen  of 
the  time.     He  was  also  of  Jewish. 


race ;  tbat  his  marked,  but  singu- 
larly handsome,  Semitic  features 
told  at  a  glance.  There  he  was, 
his  head  bowed  down  on  his 
breast,  his  hands  clasped  together, 
his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  his 
face  the  picture  of  abject  despair, 
his  every  expression  that  of  *  grief 
which  knows  not  consolation's 
name.' 

As  we  dismounted  and  ap- 
proached he  made  an  effort  to 
compose  himself,  seized  the  hand 
of  O'Sullivan,  who  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  me,  and  cried  rather 
than  said, 

*  El  scfior  medico  militario ! 
mi  amigo,  my  bueno  amigo  !  O, 
tantas  muchas  gracias  que  nstcd 
ha  venido  !  ^fia  hija,  mi  carissima 
Zillah,  luz  de  mi  vita,  muerta, 
muerta  V  (*  The  army  surgeon  ! 
my  friend,  my  good  friend  !  O, 
so  many  thanks  that  you  have 
come  I  My  daughter,  my  beloved 
Zillah,  light  of  my  life,  dead, 
dead  !') 

O'Sullivan  shook  his  head. 
*  Xo  sabe  ;  no  Spanisho  speakho, 
senhor ;  non  sum  Esculapius ! 
La,  la,  nostro  Sawbono ;  he  voster 
lingo  speak  !* 

Then  Don  Enrique  de  Leon — 
for  he  it  was— came  towards  me, 
and,  in  a  voice  broken  with  weep- 
ing, told  me  his  sad  tale. 

He  and  his  young  daughter 
were  riding  homewards  to  Buena 
Esperariza,  their  coffee  estate, 
higher  up  the  mountain.  Just  at 
this  spot,  where,  as  I  saw,  the  road 
narrowed,  a  huge  iguana  lizard 
chasing  another  had  crossed  from 
the  *  bush '  on  the  left  to  the  pre- 
cipice on  the  right  side.  The 
pony  on  which  Zillah  was 
mounted  started,  shied,  touched 
the  edge  of  the  abyss,  lost  its 
footing,  and  in  an  instant  fell 
over  with  its  rider.  *  O  God  of 
my  fathers  !  these  old  eyes  saw 
the  beloved  child  hurled  through 
the  air  into  the  fathomless  depths 
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of  the  chasm,  and  these  old  ears 
heard  her  piercing  shrieks  of  fear 
and  agony  as  she  was  hurried  to 
her  grave  below  !  Ay  de  mi,  ay 
de  mi  !  The  joy  of  my  heart  is 
gone  ;  it  lies  there  P 

O'Sulli^an  and  I  peeped  over 
the  giddy  brink  of  the  precipice 
where  the  poor  distracted  father 
indicated  For  the  first  few  yards 
it  was  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall 
and  bare  of  vegetation,  save  some 
coarse  ferns  and  lichens.  Then 
it  sloped  for  a  little  distance  on 
to  a  sort  of  abrupt,  narrow,  grass, 
bamboo,  and  bramble-clothed 
ledge  or  bank ;  lower  down  there 
seemed  to  be  a  more  tangled  and 
lai-ger  wood-growth;  lower  still, 
we  knew  not  what,  but  we  could 
plainly  hear  the  river  brawling  at 
what  must  have  been  the  bottom 
of  this  pit  of  Acheron.  Seemingly, 
if  the  first  great  difficulty  of  get- 
ting on  to  the  ledge,  which  might 
be  about  twenty  yards  down, 
could  be  accomplished,  an  active 
man,  with  a  firm  foot  and  a 
steady  head,  might  scramble,  as- 
sisted by  the  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
the  stream  itself.  » 

From  the  negroes  no  action 
could  be  expected  \  it  was  with 
them,  *  Hi,  poor  missy  !  hi,  poor 
piccaninny  !  hi,  my  king  !* 

*  Much  croy,  little  wool^  excipt 
upon  their  black  curly  pates,*  as 
O'SuUivan  observed. 

But  that  dear  fellow  was  not 
long  an  idle  spectator  of  so  har- 
rowing a  scene. 

*  Vernon,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  in 
me  nature  to  be  tould  that  there 
is  a  hnman  crayture,  man  or  wo- 
man, young  o*"  old,  whoite  skin 
or  black,  in  that  ravine,  and  oi 
standing  here  loike  a  spalpeen  or 
a  choilde  looking  on.  True,  oi 
can  see  nothing,  but  oi*m  afther 
going  down,  or  troying  to  go 
down — which  may  not  mane  the 
same  thing,  howiver — to  discover. 
Thanks  to  some  tacheing  in  our 


gymnasium  at  Woolwich,  and 
yachting  a  bit,  oi  can  doimb  a 
troifle,  and  hang  on  by  me  eyelids, 
as  they  say  at  say  (sea).  Once 
let  me  git  me  footing  on  the 
ledge,  the  rest  sames  aisy.' 

*But  how   on  to    the  ledge  f 
asked  T. 

•Oi'm  thinking  that  there  is 
cord  and  leather  enuf  about  the 
halters  and  broydles  and  saddles 
of  these  ponies  and  mules  to  give 
me  a  consideerable  drop  over  the 
steep  front  face  of  the  cliff  on  to 
or  near  to  that  bank ;  afther  wards, 
faith,  oi  must  take  me  chance. 
Oi'm  doing  what  is  roight,  Ver- 
non, what  oi  feel  oi'm  bound  to 
do,  and  what  neither  you  nor 
that  poore  auld  gintleman  there 
could  do.  Therefore,  oi'll  have  a 
shy  at  it,  trusting  to  Him  who 
wills  not  that  a  sparrow  fall  for 
me  success  and  me  safety.' 

*But  supposing  you  reach  the 
ledge  safe  and  sound,  Charley, 
and  find,  or  even  don't  find,  the 
poor  girl,  how  to  get  you  up 
again  V 

*  That  has  crossed  me  moinde. 
Hurry,  Domingo,  back  agin  to 
barracks  ;  ask  the  Meejor  to  sind 
us  some  fathoms  of  rope,  a 
hatchet,  a  pulley  from  me  stores, 
and — happy  thought — the  canvas 
sacking  of  a  soldier's  bedstead ; 
maybe  we'll  nade  it.  If  Sapper 
Jones  can  come,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter.' 

I  wrote  a  hasty  word  to  Smythe, 
put  a  half  dollar  into  Domingo's 
hand,  and. told  him  to  be  ofF. 

*  Before  ye  start,  me  nigger 
friend,*  said  Charley,  addressing 
the  man,  *  a  word  wid  ye :  your 
mule's  tethering  cords ;  me  tankee 
(thank  you),  Massa  Domingo — 
away  you  go  I' 

Then  did  O'Sullivan  set  about 
the  noble  deed  he  had  self-im- 
posed, and  which  I  shall  try  to 
describe. 

Undoing   the  ropes  and    un- 
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backling  tbo  reins  and  stirrup- 
leathers  from  the  animals,  he 
knotted  and  fastened  them  other- 
wise firmly  togetlier,  and  made 
one  end  of  the  line  thus  obtained 
secure  to  the  stem  of  a  small  palm- 
tree  which  grew  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  where  he  intended 
to  descend.  Clearly  the  lengtb 
was  not  enough,  so  he  supple- 
mented it  with  our  large  ban- 
danna silk  handkerchiefs  and 
with  the  strong  cotton  Madras 
ones  of  the  negroes.  Altogether 
he  may  have  got  by  this  hetero- 
geneous arrangement  about  fifteen 
yards  of  what  he  called  '  deevarsi- 
hed  tackle.' 

Then  stripping  off  his  jacket 
and  waistcoat,  he  took  me  on  one 
side,  and,  all  his  levity  gone  for 
the  nonce,  he  said  solemnly  (I 
will  dispense  with  his  rich  Cork 
brogue), 

^  Vernon,  is  it  not  a  carious 
thing  that  here  on  the  face  of  this 
Jamaica  mountain,  we  stand  three 
white  men  of  three  different  reli- 
gions— the  Don  there  a  Hebrew, 
you  a  Protestant,  and  I  one  of 
the  old  Christian  faith,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  1  What  our  wordy,  but 
undemonstrative,  companions  the 
negroes  are,  who  can  tell  ?  They 
j>rofess  the  Church,  but  stick  a 
good  deal  yet  to  "  Obi."  However, 
Jew  or  Christian,  or  what  not,  a 
word  of  earnest  supplication  for 
me  to  Him  who  is  above  us,  and 
who  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand — I  can't  but  feel,  dear  old 
friend,  that  1  am  setting  my  life 
upon  a  cast — must  avail  much. 
Tell  De  L^on  to  say  a  prayer — 
offer  up  one  yourseK.' 

*  The  Lord  protect  you,  Char- 
ley,' I  uttered,  squeezing  his 
hand. 

'The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  keep  you  under  the 
shadow  of  His  wing,  noble  youth,' 
said  De  L^on,  in  trembling  im- 
pressive tones,  and    laying    his 


hand  on  O'SuUi van's  uncovered 
head. 

*  All  roight,  Senhor ;  you're 
spaking  something  that  is  koind 
and  good  to  me,  that  oi  can  see 
and  hear ;  but,  as  oi  tould  you 
before,  Spanish  no  speaky,  whoy, 
oi'm  somewhat  at  loss  to  under- 
stand ye.' 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  saw 
bim  in  silent  meditation ;  then 
presently  he  came  up  to  me  and 
said, 

*  Oi'm  ready,  and  mark  ye — 
willing.' 

He  pressed  my  hand  convul- 
sively, whispered  in  my  ear  but 
two  words,  which  to  my  under- 
standing were  a  volume,  '  My 
mother,'  bound  the  loose  end  of 
the  line  around  his  waist,  and 
scrambled  over  the  cliff. 

*  Lower  away,  inch  by  inch,'  he 
said. 

It  was,  believe  me,  a  frightful 
sight  to  see  him  from  where  I 
stood,  with  the  line  in  my  hand, 
dangling  in  the  air,  now  fending 
himself  off  from  the  rocks,  now 
taking  advantage  of  their  slight 
projections  to  gain  a  footing,  and 
so  to  give  us  and  himself  a  second 
or  two  of  rest.  Thus,  gradually, 
carefully  was  he  being  let  down  to 
the  ledge,  when — the  tackle  came 
to  an  end. 

I  knew  that  there  must  yet  be 
several  feet  of  descent,  but  I 
dared  not  peep  over  to  see  how 
many. 

*  O'Sullivan  !'  I  sang  out. 
'  What  is  it,  Vernon  V 

'  The  line  is  paid  out.' 

*Then  we  are  too  sbort  by  a 
good  deal  more  than  oi  care  about. 
Howiver,  hold  taut !  01  must 
risk  the  rest.' 

There  was  a  fumbling  at  the 
end  of  the  tightened  cordage,  if  I 
can  so  caU  it,  as  it  was  grasped  in 
our  hands — it  was  while  be  was 
undoing  the  handkerchief  about 
his    body — then    presently    the 
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movement  ceased,  the  liae  slack- 
ened, and  his  weight  from  it  was 
gone. 

One  and  all  of  us  craned  over ; 
O'Sullivan  lay  on  the  ledge  mo- 
tionless. 

*Pobre  muchacho,  caro  joven, 
a  mi  puerta,  es  sa  muerta,  si  bueno, 
si  intrepido  !'  (*  Poor  boy,  dear 
youth,  so  good,  so  brave ;  his  death 
lies  at  my  door  I') 

*  Hi,  up  aloft  there  !'  a  voice 
shouted. 

'  O'Sullivan  V 

*Who  else,  think  ye,  is  here- 
about V 

*  Are  you  hurt  V 

'  No  bones  broken,  oi  think, 
but  sartainly  shaken.  The  drop 
was  bad.' 

'  Thank  God,  you're  uninjured  ! 
Do  you  see  anything  of  the  young 
girir 

*  Here's  her  straw  hat ;  but  her 
head's  not  in  it ;  oi'm  afther  pull- 
ing meeself  togither  to  luke  for 
that.' 

One  instant  longer  and  O'Sul- 
livan again  hailed  us. 

*  Vernon !' 

'  What  r 

*  Oi've  found  her.  Here  she  is 
jast  under  the  ledge;  caught  in 
the  most  marvellous  way  by  a 
clump  of  bamboos.' 

*AUve]' 

*Yes,  but  parfectly  sinseless; 
oi  can't  rouse  her.' 

*  What's  to  be  done  ?' 

*  Nothing,  until  we  git  the  gear 
from  Stony  Hill.' 

In  feverish  anxiety  we  were 
forced  to  wait  until  Domingo  re- 
turned, and  with  him  Major 
Smythe  and  Sapper  Jones.  They 
brought  all  we  wanted  and  more. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  cut 
a  long  thick  bamboo  from  the 
'bush,'  and  having  *bent'  the 
pulley  on  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
rove  the  rope  through,  to  lash  the 
cane  to  the  tree  before  mentioned, 
making  it  to  project  well  over  the 


precipice.  Then  we  lowered  the 
running  line,  which  O'Sullivan 
caught 

*  Have  they  brought  the  sack- 
ing, Vernon  V 

'  Yes.' 

*  Sind  it  down;'  and  it  was 
done. 

In  what  manner  of  way  O'Sul- 
livan was  occupied  with  the  can- 
vas we  could  discern  by  lying 
flat  down,  with  our  faces  peering 
over  the  cliff.  He  was  adroitly 
extemporising  a  sort  of  hammock 
with  *  guys,'  by  whicji  he  intend- 
ed the  girl  to  be  raised. 

Into  it  we  could  seetim  spread- 
ing the  feathery  leaflets  of  bam- 
boo, blades  of  grass,  fronds  of 
fern,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  even 
couch.  Then  he  disappeared  into 
the  thicket,  but  returned  instantly, 
bearing  in  his  arms,  as  if  she  were 
an  infant,  a  lifeless  female  figure, 
and  which  carefully  he  put  into 
the  litter  at  his  feet.  He  might 
indeed  have  said,  with  Hood, 

'  Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young  and  so  fair.' 

But  no  poesy  was  on  the  dear  old 
fellow's  lips  at  the  time.  *  Hoist 
away!  handsomely!  gently!'  were 
the  words  that  reached  us. 

Under  the  leverage,  at  its  very 
extreme,  the  bamboo  bent  like  a 
fishing-rod  ;  but  we  knew  it  to  be 
strong,  and  feared  not  its  break- 
age. The  litter  or  hammock,  call 
it  what  you  will,  slung  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  swayed  to  and  fro; 
but  O'Sullivan  had  firm  hold  of 
the  guy-rope  and  steadied  it.  As 
for  its  burden,  had  it  been  a  the- 
atrical dummy,  placed  for  scenic 
effect,  it  could  not  have  remained 
more  inert  and  immobile. 

A  few  hand-over-hand  pulls, 
and  we  had  the  object  of  our 
toil  and  anxiety  landed  on  the 
road-side.  She  was  a  girl  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
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years  of  age,  and  her  figure,  which 
a  light  close-fitting  riding-habit 
displayed,  was  slightly  but  per- 
fectly developed.  Her  head  was 
bare,  save  a  glorious  profusion  of 
long,  bright,  auburn  hair,  which 
fell  in  loose  dishevelled  locks  upon 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  1  don't 
think  that  I  ever  looked  upon  a 
lovelier  face:  one  not  the  least 
like  the  Hebrew  maiden  in  her 
beauty  as  we  are  accustomed 
either  to  recognise,  or  to  believe 
we  recognise,  her;  but  more,  much 
more,  the  comeliness  of  the  Saxon 
demoiselle  pur  sang  for  genera- 
tions. I  shall  not  pause  to  de- 
scant upon  her  charms  ;  I  should 
convey  to  the  reader  but  a  poor 
impression  of  them  even  if  I 
dwelt  for  a  page  or  more  of  this 
magazine  upon  their  attractive- 
ness; besides  this,  as  she  lay, 
pale,  inanimate,  breathing  heavily, 
and  bleeding  slightly  from  a 
wound  on  her  forehead,  whiter 
and  smoother  than  alabaster,  I 
had  much  more  to  think  about 
than  her  beauty.  I  hastily  ex- 
amined her  physical  condition, 
and  diagnosed  concussion  of  the 
brain — there  might  be  obscure 
fracture  of  the  skull — a  broken 
arm,  a  broken  collar-bone,  severe 
nervous  shock,  and  the  wound 
before  mentioned,  of  itself  unim- 
portant. 

The  distracted  father,  as  we 
raised  his  child,  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  beside  her,  covered 
her  face  with  passionate  kisses, 
and  bathed  it  with  floods  of 
tears. 

'  She  will  live,  my  doctor,  my 
Zillah  will  live — say  that  my 
darling  will  live!  A  hundred 
doubloons  if,  with  Jehovah's  bless- 
ing, your  god-like  art  saves  her 
precious  life  P 

*  I  will  do  my  very  best,  Don 
Enrique,'  said  I,  '  trust  me  for 
that ;  but  send  at  once  for  Cham- 
berlayne,  he  is  our  Jamaica  Ast- 


ley  Cooper;  I  cannot,  single- 
handed,  accept  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  case.  Who 
will  ride  post  haste  to  Kings- 
ton for  Chamberlayne,  and  bring 
him  to  Buena  Esperanza  V 

*  I  am  your  man,'  answered  the 
Major;  and  he  was  away  at  a 
hand-gallop  with  the  very  words 
in  his  mouth.  Meantime,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Zillah  de 
L^on  had  been  raised  her  gallant 
preserver  had  been  got  up ;  and 
now  he  stood  at  my  side  bruised, 
bleeding,  exhausted,  but  plucky 
and  cheery,  and  thinking  less  of 
his  heroic  deed  than  any  one 
around  him. 

I  could  not  say  much ;  an  Eng- 
lishman, whether  in  his  joy  or 
his  trouble,  is  a  reticent  unde- 
monstrative species  of  the  genus 
homo,  l^ot  so,  however,  our 
Spaniard.  He  clasped  O'SuUivan 
round  the  neck,  drew  him  to  his 
breast,  kissed  his  hands  and  his 
cheeks,  and  lavished  upon  him 
every  superlative  adjective  of  ad- 
miration and  adoration  his  lan-< 
guage  is  rich  in. 

*It  is  enuf,  Senhor,  quoite 
enuf;  indade,  jist  a  leetle  too 
much  in  regard  to  the  lip  sar- 
vice.  Howivir,  oi'm  overjoyed 
that  God  has  made  me  so  far  in- 
stroomental  in  saving  that  pretty 
colleen  of  yours  from  being  aten 
(eaten)  by  the  John  Crows'  (a 
sort  of  carrion  vulture).  *  Come, 
let's  be  taking  her  to  the  estate, 
Vernon.' 

By  the  aid  of  sticks  and  withes 
and  bamboos,  O'Sullivan  and  his 
Sapper  soon  converted  the  canvas 
sacking  into  a  rough-and-ready 
stretcher,  upon  which  we  laid 
Zillah,  and  began  our  journey  to 
De  Leon's  coffee  estate,  at  a  higher 
elevation,  as  I  said  before,  of  the 
mountain-chain . 

During  our  necessarily  slow  and 
toilsome  march  0*Sullivan  whis- 
pered in  my  ear, 
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*  VernoD,  niver  have  oi  sane 
(seen)  features  more  loike  those 
of  an  angel  than  there '  (pointing, 
of  course,  to  Zillah.)  *  Wll  bring 
all  the  meesteries  of  your  craft  to 
cure  her,  if  ye  can ;  oi  feel  that 
her  loife  Mrill  be  as  precious  to 
me  as  to  that  disconsolate  Don 
there — more  so,  indade.' 

'  How  to  you,  Charley  V 

'  Did  ye  niver,  in  the  coorse  of 

your  exparience,  come  upon  a  case 

of  luv  at  furst  sight  ?   If  not,  oi'U 

tell  ye  a  saycret — ye  see  one  now !' 

*  Burke  it,  destroy  it  in  the 
grain  before  it  has  time  to  ger- 
minate and  grow.  Putting  aside 
other  difficulties,  there  is  the  in- 
surmountable one  of  creeds  :  you, 
one  of  Padre  McCarthy's  flock; 
she,  probably  a  pet  lamb  of  the 
synagogue,  where  the  venerable 
Eabi  Lopes  officiates.  Don  En- 
rique— supposing  even  that  Zil- 
lah recovers,  which  indeed  is  pro- 
blematical— would  never  consent 
to  such  a  co-mingle  of  tenets. 
I  know  these  Jews  well ;  the  girl 
herself,  likely  enough,  would  be 
the  strongest  objector.  However, 
there  is  lots  of  time,  0*Sullivan, 
for  thinking  of  such  matters ;  just 
now  it  is  a  question  of  the  un- 
fortunate child  pulling  through 
by  the  skin  of  her  teeth,  as  they 
say.' 

We  had  now  arrived  at  De 
Leon's  plantation.  How  lovely 
and  prosperous  it  looked!  the 
coffee-bushes  of  its  fields  over- 
burdened with  the  ripe  scarlet 
berries  of  their  crop ;  its  pastures 
rich  with  the  thick,  tall,  green 
Guinea  grass;  its  cottages  and 
huts  nestled  among  fruit-trees 
and  palms ;  its  '  great  house ' — a 
generic  term  for  every  proprietor's 
dwelling  on  a  Jamaica  estate — 
large,  pretentious,  and  embowered 
within  gardens  and  shrubberies 
and  orchards.  And  through  all 
these  indications  of  indust^  and 
wealth,  and  into  that  mansion  of 


luxury,  we  were  bearing  the  semi- 
lifeless  and  mutilated  body  of  its 
young  and  beautiful  mistress. 

Zillah  in  her  chamber,  and 
Sapper  Jones's  ready  hand  avail- 
able in  carpenter's  craft  work,  no 
difficulty  was  felt  by  me  in  getting 
surgical  appliances  shaped  and 
made;  so  that  before  the  swell 
surgeon  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
fractures  had  been  set  and  every- 
thing done.  All  was  secundum 
artem,  he  was  pleased,  patronls- 
ingly,  to  say ;  the  concussion  of 
the  brain  was  the  injury  entirely 
to  be  dreaded ;-  a  certain  line  of 
treatment  was  to  be  adopted ;  he 
left  the  case  in  my  hands,  but 
would  return  from  time  to  time 
to  watch  it.  Then  with  a  small 
rouleau  of  doubloons  in  his  pocket 
he  returned  to  Kingston. 

But  why  dwell  too  much  upon 
this  the  professional  part  of  my 
story  ?  Suffice  it  to  tell  that  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
of  the  accident,  to  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  her  father  and  myself, 
my  patient  evinced  a  slight  glim- 
mer of  returning  consciousness; 
that  after  a  wMle  this  became 
more  perceptible  and  decided ;  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  admirable  care 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Gloxinia  Mclvor,  a  lady  of  mature 
age  and  mixed  Scotch  <^d  African 
blood,  her  nurse — there  are  no 
kinder  or  better  ones  in  the  world 
than  the  coloured  women  of  the 
West  Indies— Kjomplete  intellec- 
tual restoration  was  the  happy 
result.  As  for  the  broken  bones, 
they  were  but  a  question  of  time ; 
youth  and  a  sound  constitution 
would  put  those  osseous  struc- 
tures all  square. 

I  have  said  that  the  young 
Jewess  was  the  fairest  maiden  I 
ever  cast  eyes  upon ;  I  must  add 
that  during  an  attendance  which 
extended  over  many  weeks  I 
found  her  to  be  the  most  gentle, 
patient,  amiable,  aimple,  and  pforo- 
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minded  creature  the  Almighty 
ever  pa(  breath  into.  Her  cheer- 
fulness, her  resignation  to  confine- 
ment and  pain,  her  piety,  after 
the  manner  of  her  faith,  were  lea- 
sons  for  any  one  to  study,  and  her 
gratitude  to  her  doctors  for  all 
their  care  and  attention  was  worth 
more,  much  more,  than  the  liberal 
gold  of  her  over-elated  parent. 
She  spoke  English  perfectly,  but 
with  a  foreign  accent;  she  had 
picked  it  up  during  a  lengthened 
residence  in  London. 

Many  a  time  had  she  begged 
me  to  tell  her  the  story  of  her 
rescue,  of  which  she  recollected 
no  more  than  the  fact  of  her  pony 
rolling  over  the  precipice;  and 
many  a  time  did  she,  like  Desde- 
mona,  '  seriously  incline '  to  hear 
it.  Her  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  gallantry  and  courage  of 
her  preserver  were  not  much 
shown  in  words,  but  I  could  mark 
her  eyes  brighten,  her  face  light 
up  with  pleasure,  as  I  gave  my 
oft-told  tale.  O'Sullivan,  of  course, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  see  the 
young  lady  while  yet  an  invalid, 
but  don't  suppose  that  over  and 
over  again  he  had  not  visited  the 
estate  to  inquire  after  her;  indeed, 
his  pony,  like  mine,  must  have 
been  sick  and  tired  of  every  inch 
of  the  road  from  Stony  Hill  to 
Buena  Esperanza,  and  must  have 
often  wondered  why  they  were 
always  going  there. 

'  Oi'll  be  roiding  wid  ye  this 
mom,  Yemon,'  he  used  to  say. 
*  Oi  loike  your  company  and 
your  improving  talkee-talkee ;  and 
whoile  ye're  wid  Miss  de  Leon, 
oi'll  be  taking  a  lesson  in  the  un- 
known tongue  from  that  brick  of 
a  governor  of  hers.' 

£ut,  besides  his  '  roides '  with 
me,  there  were  many  occasions 
when  alone  he  would  be  seen  to 
issue  from  the  barrack-gates,  and 
descend  the  well-known  path  to 
the  savannah ;  and  then  lus  com- 
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rades,  spying  him,  would  call  out, 
^  Hullo,  Charley,  off  again  to  the 
land  of  Israel?  Away  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  Eose  of  Sharon  ?  How 
much  loncrer  to  serve  Laban  for 
Bachel,  eh,  old  chap?'  All  of 
which  harmless  brother  officer 
'chaff'  passed  by  O'Sullivan  like 
the  idle  wind,  which  he  regarded 
not. 

Of  course  the  enamoured  gentle- 
man's visits  of  inquiry  were  no 
secret  to  Zillah  de  L^on;  her 
father  told  her  of  them,  ditto  I  my- 
self, ditto  Miss  Gloxinia  Mclvor ; 
the  reports  of  the  latter  personage 
extended  and  embellished  for  the 
young  lady's  delectation  as  thus : 

'Miss  Zilly,  my  child,  dat 
buccrah  (white)  sojer-officer,  him 
come  'gain  dis  day;  four,  five, 
six  time  dis  week  him  come. 
My  fader,  how  him  favour  (likes) 
dis  coffee  'state!  I  b'lieve  him 
taking  to  coffee  planter  business ; 
going  be  book-keeper*  (the  name 
of  the  junior  superintendents  upon 
a  West  Indian  estate,  upon  the 
luctis  a  nan  litcendo  principle). 

'  0  no.  Gloxinia,'  says  Zillah. 

'  Maybe  him  fond  of  ole  massa 
self^  and  him  habanner  segar  V 

*  It  is  very  possible,  nurse ;  my 
father  is  the  kindest  and  best  of 
men,  and  his  cigars  are,  I've 
heard  him  say,  of  Carvalho's  best 
brands.' 

'  Maybe,  missy,  he  laming  He- 
brew for  synagogue  V 

*  Nonsense  !' 

*  Plenty,  I  sure ;  den  him  lub 
dat  lily  piccaninny  him  pull  out 
ob  hole  wid  de  broken  arm,  de 
broken  collar-bone,  and  de  obcus- 
sion  ob  de  brains.  Hi,  my  fader, 
what  fine  ting  for  do!  jump  oS 
rock  two  hundred  foot  deep,  and 
take  girl  he  nebber  see  afore  out 
ob  big  ribber.  Sojer-officer  too 
placky.' 

'  But,  Gloxinia,  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
did  not  jump  off  the  cliff;  and  I 
never  was  in  the  river,  was  I V 
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'  All  de  same,  my  child,  near  de 
libber,  in  de  tibbe/,  aU  same.' 

'  And  I  don't  know  that  Lieu- 
tenant O' Sullivan,  though,  like  a 
gallant  hero,  he  saved  me  from 
the  grave,  cares  for  me,  much 
less — loves — me. ' 

*  Hi,  my  patience !  den  for 
wharra  (what)  him  come  ebery 
day  and  all  de  day  long  a-bod- 
dering  here  V 

*  I — don't — know — Gloxinia.' 

'  You  don't  sabe ;  but  you  can 
guess.  My,  how  him  hansom,  dat 
buccrah  ! — ^red  face,  red  hair,  red 
whisker,  red  coat,  all  red  togither. 
Dey  say  him  b'long  in  army  to 
"  Gingerheers ;"  but  what  de 
"  Gingerbeers"  is  I  n6  know.  See, 
missy,  just  dis  minute  I  meet  him 
in  portico  ;  he  say, 

"  0,  you're  Miss  de  Leon'snurse, 
ain't  you  1" 

"  I  'as  dat  honour,  sar,"  I  gives 
reply. 

'*Den,  nurse,  dis  bright  new 
Mexican  dollar  is  for  you,  and 
dis  for  your  young  lady.  Gib  it 
her  wid  my  kind,  my  best  com- 
pliment." * 

It  was  but  a  white  rose-bud 
which  Miss  Gloxinia  Mclvor 
handed  to  Zillah;  but  had  it 
been  a  jewel  rich  and  rare,  the 
young  girl  could  not  have  prized 
it  more.  The  colour  on  her  pale 
emaciated  cheek  heightened  to 
crimson ;  she  gazed  for  a  moment 
or  two  fondly  at  the  flower,  and 
then  hid  it  within  the  folds  of 
her  dress. 

But  by  and  by  came  the  day 
when  Zillah  was  able  to  be  moved 
from  her  room  into  an  adjoining 
boudoir,  and  there  to  grant  0' Sul- 
livan entrance.  As  she  reclined 
on  a  sofa,  with  the*  cool  sea-breeze 
rustling  her  tresses  and  fanning 
her  heated  brow,  as  she  lay  there, 
her  lips  slightly  parted,  showing 
teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  her 
delicate  bosom  panting  and  throb- 
bing with  excitement,  every  linea- 


ment, conceal  it  as  she  might, 
lighted  up  with  the  expression  of 
honest  and  heartfelt  gladness  that 
her  preserver  stood  before  her,  the 
brush  of  great  ^Millais  himself 
coiild  not  have  done  her  picture 
justice. 

My  story  has  pretty  well  shown 
that  O'Sullivan  was  a  man  of 
some  resolution  and  mettle,  but 
when  he  stood  before  that  delicate 
and  tender-aged  maiden  no  white- 
liver  poltroon  could  have  seemed 
more  cowed  and  abashed. 

Presently,  however,  he  screwed 
his  courage  to  the  sticking-point 
and  spoke.  (Again  I  shsdl  dis- 
pense with  his  brogue.) 

'I  am  more  happy.  Miss  de 
L6on,  than,  perhaps,  you  give  me 
credit  for  to  see  you  well,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  to  think  that  I 
have  been  chosen  as  one  poor  aid 
to  such  restoration  is,  indeed,  un- 
speakable joy.' 

She  uttered  not  a  word;  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  but  she 
held  out  her  shapely  hand  to  give 
him  greeting. 

He  took  and  pressed  it  for  a 
moment  between  his  own. 

'  ^Ir.  O'Sullivan,'  said  she,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  'how  can  I 
find  words  to  express  my  heart's 
Overflowing  thanks  and  gratitude 
for  that  which  you  undertook 
and  achieved  for  me — me  the 
daughter  of  a  despised  and  hated 
race  1  To  save  the  life  of  one  un- 
known to  you  even  by  name  you 
narrowly  risked  your  own — dear. 
Dr.  Vernon  tells  me,  to  a  widowed 
mother  in  England.  I  am  but  a 
poor  friendless  motherless  girl,  a 
stranger,  too,  in  a  strange  land ; 
but  O,  had  I  died — as  died  I  must 
but  for  your  chivalrous  daring 
and  stalwart  hand — the  earth 
would  have  soon  closed  over  the 
head  of  one  very  dear  to  me — ^my 
father.  How  can  I,  how  can  he, 
ever  repay  you  f 

*  Zillah ! — ^pardon  my  presump- 
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tion,  mj  untiinely  abruptness, 
but  I  must  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward with  you,  cost  what  it 
may.  From  the  moment  when  I 
took  you  in  my  arms  and  placed 
you  in  that  litter  until  now,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  think  of 
you,  to  dream  of  you,  to  pray 
for  you,  and — ask  Vernon — to 
speak  of  you.  In  the  depths  of 
that  gorge  where  I  first  saw  you, 
crushed,  bleeding,  death-like,  there 
my  heart  went  out  to  you ;  with 
you,  Zillah,  it  will  be  always.  0 
dearest !  my  life,  my  love,  give 
me  yours  in  return ;  that  is  the 
only  guerdon  I  need,  the  only  one 
I  will  accept.' 

'  I  dare  not,  I  must  not,'  said 
Zillah  ;  '  but  the  same  upright- 
ness and  honesty  you  have  mea- 
sured to  me  will  I  mete  out  to 
you,  unconventional,  unmaidenly 
as  it  may  seem.  Listen  !  As  in 
hours  of  sleeplessness,  sickness, 
and  agony  I  lay  upon  my  bed,  my 
thoughts  have  been  always  with, 
ever  of,  you ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  have  been  taught  to 
love  J  ou  so  fondly,  without,  until 
this  moment,  ever  seeing  your 
face.' 

*  0  Zillah !' 

'  Stay !  But  as  I  lay  and 
thought,  and  been  taught,  so  I 
have  known  that,  beyond  the  love 
to  a  dear  and  valued  brother, 
mine  for  you  could  never  extend ; 
the  sacred  name  of  wife,  the  hon- 
oured one  of  husband,  between  us 
can  never  pass.  We  are  of  oppo- 
site faiths ;  with  you  Messiah  is, 
"with  me  He  is  to  come;  how 
could  a  union  with  two  such  con- 
trary beliefs  ever  be  blessed  1 
Besides,  my  father  would  never 
consent  to  it;  he  is  firm,  bi- 
goted, if  you  will,  to  bis  creed ; 
and  even  yet  more,  ever  since  I 
was  six  years  of  age,  he  and  my 
uncle  De  Castro  arranged  that  I 
should  marry  my  cousin  Manuel. 
Take  that  which  I    may  freely, 


and  without  reservation,  give  you, 
the  devoted  affection  of  a  sister. 
Let  us  part ;  never  see  me  again, 
and  Eloihim  bless  and  preserve 
you  unendingly  V 

*  One  question,  Zillah ;  and,  on 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  if  the 
answer  be  against  me,  I  will  re- 
tire, and  neither  urge  nor  disturb 
you  more.' 

*  Say  on,'  she  whispered. 

'As  for  our  different  faiths,  I 
have  known  some  loving  ones  get 
on  well  and  happily  togetlier, 
tenets  notwithstanding.  Not  to 
be  frivolous,  there  is  Jessica  the 
Jewess  and  Lorenzo  the  Christian, 
whom  Shakespeare  tells  us  of;  so 
let  that  hindrance  pass.  In  re- 
gard, though,  to  this  betrothed 
cousin  of  yours,  has — he — had 
your  lovel — that's  the  question.' 

*  No ;  how  should  he  ?  He  is 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  fourteen  years — 
since,  indeed,  we  were  big  boy 
and  small  girl  together.  Our  in- 
tended marriage  is  one  altogether 
of  convenience  —  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  family,  they  say.' 

*  Hurrah  !  Three  cheers  for 
Manuel  de  Castro  !  May  he  long 
remain  in  Costa  Rica,  and  his 
shadow  never  grow  less  there ! 
Zillah  darling!  Jewess  or  Mos- 
lem, Parsee  or  Gentoo,  Charley 
0' Sullivan  will  have  you  for  his 
bride.  Adieu,  mia  carimma, 
viva  usted  con  Dios,  as  your  good 
old  pater  has  taught  me  to  say.' 

And  now  my  tale  draws  to  its 
close.  As  O'SuUivan,  all  *nods 
and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles/ 
came  from  Buena  Esperanza  into 
Stonyhill  Barracks,  I  met  him. 

*  Precious  bad  news,  old  fellow,' 
said  L  *  I  am  ordered  off  to  Fal- 
mouth on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  am  going  instanter. 
Had  you  remained  ten  minutes 
longer  studying  the  Talmud,  I 
should  not  have  seen  you.' 

We  shook  hands,  and  parted; 
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and  such  have  been  the  viciBsi- 
tudes  of  our  military  lives  that  we 
have  never  met  since.  But  I  know 
that  Charley  married  the  girl  he 
saved  and  loved ;  for  one  day  I 
read  in  the  Kingston  Chronicle : 

'  By  special  license  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, Charles  O'Sullivan, 
RE.,  to  Zillah,  only  child  of 
Don  Enrique  de  L6on/  &c. 

Whether  the  young  lady  was 
converted  to  Christianity;  whe- 
ther 0' Sullivan  became  a  prose- 


lyte to  Judaism;  whether  Don 
Enrique  was  induced  1^  accede 
to  the  marriage,  or  whether  the 
young  people  were  wedded  with- 
out it — for 

'Love  is  a  god. 
Strong,  free,  imboiinded,  and,  as  some 

define, 
Fears  nothing,  pitieth  none  ;* 

or  in  what  manner  of  way.  the 
disappointed  Manuel  received  his 
conge,  deponent  sayeth  not,  for  he 
knoweth  not.  h.  l.  c. 


THE  WISHING-WELL. 


We  sat  beside  the  wishing-well 

One  bright  September  day : 
She  quaffed  the  wine  with  rosy  lips, 

Then  handed  me  in  play. 

Deep  drank  I  of  that  love-charmed  draught 
Which  those  sweet  lips  had  stained ; 

That  precious  nectar  every  sip 
To  the  last  drop  I  drained. 

Then  thrice  around  the  magic  well 
I  walked,  and  wished  amain  ; 

But  many  have  tried  the  same  ere  this, 
And  tried  it  all  in  vain. 
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Ay  de  mi!  We  call  ourselves 
free  and  independent  beings,  and 
yet  the  faintest  scent  or  sound,  or 
fleeting  glance  at  places  long  un- 
seen, has  power  to  bear  us  on 
waves  of  memory,  whether  we 
would  go  or  not.  The  cigar  I  am 
smoking  this  evening  is  one  of  a 
kind  I  have  not  smoked  for 
years.  Memories  lie  rolled  in  its 
fragrant  leaf:  its  curling  smoke 
wafts  back  my  thoughts  to  the 
time  when  I  was  living  in  a  far- 
off  country ;  to  days  when  I  and 
my  wife  were  young,  and  the 
children,  who  have  now  grown  up 
and  gone  out  into  the  world,  were 
only  'the  dearest  little  things' 
that  ever  we  set  eyes  on.  Our 
farm  lay  in  a  wild  and  lonely  part 
of  NataL  Fine  grass- land  undu- 
lated into  the  misty  distance  of 
the  horizon,  or  was  broken  by  the 
grand  wall  of  the  Cathlamba 
mountain  range ;  at  our  feet  ran 
the  river,  placid  at  times,  at 
times  tumultuous,  as  beseems 
a  river  fed  by  sudden  thunder- 
storms and  excitable  mountain 
streams.  And  '  like  the  river 
ran  our  life ;'  bright  pictures  float 
upwards  in  the  air  to-night,  soft 
lights  and  shadows  fill  their  can- 
vas ;  then  follow  lurid  gleams  and 
blue-black  storm-clouds. 

There  was  one  storm  that, 
breaking  over  our  family  life  and 
into  its  quiet  days,  made  a  great 
impression  on  my  mind.  I  write  of 
it  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  My 
wife  had  at  the  time  a  good  trust- 
worthy nurse,  and  this  girl's  fatber 
was  desirous  that  she  should  leave 
service  and  come  home,  where  a 
rich  suitor  awaited  her.  Between 
dislike   for   this  individual    and 


love  for  our  children,  Annie  was 
very  reluctant  to  leave  us;  she 
lingered  on  from  week  to  week, 
and  put  off  her  parent  with  various 
excuses.  I  sometimes  wondered 
whether  behind  them  all  there 
was  not  a  real  heartfelt  reason  for 
remaining  in  service.  I  had  seen 
Annie  talking  to  some  young  fel- 
low, one  of  my  farm-labourers,  in 
the  moonlight,  when  the  little 
ones  were  asleep,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  she  preferred  him  to 
the  moneyed  man.  Some  women 
will  not  consider  life  prospects 
from  a  sensible  point  of  view. 
My  wife  at  last  told  Annie  that 
she  must  leave  us. 

*  You  know  that  you  are  wanted 
at  home,'  she  said,  '  and  I  have 
suited  myself  with  another  nurse ; 
and  I  think  she  is  a  good  girl, 
although  my  children  do  not  take 
a  fancy  to  her.' 

'I'm  going,  ma'am,  I  know  I 
must  leave, 'answered  Annie ;  and 
a  few  days  after  this,  without 
more  words,  she  went. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  day) 
It  was  a  perfect  morning,  meet- 
ing-time between  spring  and 
summer.  The  gray  syringa  blos- 
som strewed  the  garden-path ;  the 
great  wild  roses  that  had  lately 
been  threading  their  milky  way 
in  the  hedge,  and  hung  wreathed 
among  high  branches  where 
Nature's  hand  had  flung  them, 
all  had  faded,  and  the  country 
was  richer  in  colouring  and  less 
fairyland -like  than  it  had  been  in 
the  first  bright  advent  of  Spring 
crowned  with  her  peach-blossom 
and  feathery  buds.  We  went  out 
that  morning  into  the  garden  to 
see  Annie  off,  and  wish  her  well. 
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She  walked  along  the  path  under 
the  shadow  of  the  orange- trees,  and 
out  into  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
turned  at  the  gate  for  a  last  look 
at  us,  and  then  started  into  a  fast 
run,  having  some  miles  to  go  before 
reaching  home,  and  thinking  no- 
thing of  the  baking  heat  of  the  sun« 
So  passed  away  Annie  the 
nurse  from  our  sight. 

The  new  nurse  had  a  terrible 
time  all  that  day  long.  ^Nothing 
could  persuade  the  children  that 
she  had  not  supplanted  Annie 
wilfully  and  maliciously.  First 
they  scolded  the  girl,  then  at- 
tacked her  with  fat  little  doubled- 
up  fists,  and  finally  '  sent  her  to 
Coventry,'  and  became  deaf  and 
dumb  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cerned her.  The  mutiny  was  at 
its  worst,  and  we  were  about  to 
meet  their  naughtiness  with  strong 
home-rule  measures,  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door.  I 
opened  it  myself,  not  being  given 
to  much  ceremony  in  those  days, 
and  found  some  boys  waiting  on 
the  step. 

*  Sir,*  said  the  biggest,  *  we've 
come  for  Annie ;  father  sent  us.' 

*  For  Annie  !  Why,  she  left 
this  morning  I' 

'  Ko,  sir !'  said  the  spokesman, 
with  a  startled  look. 

^But  she  did,  indeed.  Your 
sister  left  us  this  morning.' 

*  She  never  came  home  ;  we ' 
have  come  straight  from  there,' 
answered  the  boy  ;  and,  after  say- 
ing this,  he  looked  down  and 
raised  his  eyes  no  more  from  the 
ground. 

*Run  back,  boys,  and  see  if 
she  has  not  come  by  now;  no 
doubt  she  looked  in  at  her  friend's 
on  the  way.' 

At  my  words  the  party  ran 
off,  leaving  me  perplexed  at 
Annie's  conduct.  I  strolled  down 
alone  to  a  favourite  haunt  of 
mine,  the  garden  by  the  river. 


and  overlooked  the  men  at  their 
task.  Only  one  of  them  laboured 
on  in  silence.  He  was  a  little 
way  from  the  others,  digging  up 
a  piece  of  ground  in  preparation 
for  seed-sowing.  He  started  at 
my  approach,  and  answered  ques- 
tions on  garden  matters  very 
vaguely,  and  with  a  far-off  un- 
fathomable look  in  his  dark  eyes. 

*  You  are  making  a  crooked 
thing  of  that  bed,  Tom,'  I  said. 
'  Leave  it  alone,  now,  and  I  will 
come  down  early  in  the  morning, 
and  help  you  with  it.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,'  he  replied,  in 
the  low  constrained  tone  of  a 
person  anxious  not  to  lose  a  word 
of  some  interesting  conversation  ; 
and  yet  his  comrades  were  merely 
joking  together,  and  giving  each 
other  a  word  now  and  then. 

'Do  you  hear  thunder)  Is 
rain  coming  V  I  said,  looking  at 
his  anxious  face. 

'No,  there  will  come  no  rain 
for  some  days,'  he  answered  low ; 
and  then  he  shouldered  his  spade, 
and  went  with  the  others  to  the 
tool-house. 

The  hilltops  were  rosy  in  Ihe 
sunrise  when  I  went  down  to  the 
garden  next  morning,  and  a  glori- 
ous freshness  was  in  the  air.  Of 
the  men,  Tom  was  the  only  one 
down,  and  he  was  waiting  for  me, 
line  in  hand.  How  strange  he 
looked,  standing  as  quiet  and  still 
as  the  tree  near  him,  yet  with 
yesterday's  strange  attraction  to 
some  invisible  thing  strong  upon 
him,  and  with  yesterday's  expres- 
sion intensified  in  his  face  !  It 
might  have  been  taken  as  a  study 
of  the  face  of  a  Sibyl  listening  ab- 
sorbed to  the  words  of  her  oracle. 

*  Are  you  ill,  Tom  V  I  inquired, 
looking  closely  at  him. 

'  JSTo,  sir.' 

*  Then  take  the  string  over  yon- 
der, and  look  sharp  about  it  I 
want  to  ride  over  and  see  if  Annie 
the  nurse  has  turned  up  yet.' 
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He  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
strange  wild  glance,  and  then 
in  silence  obeyed.  We  were  just 
finishing  the  work  when  he  sprang 
from  his  knees,  and  called  out  in 
a  loud  voice, 

*  There  !  I  knew  it !  They've 
found  the  body  I' 

Then  indeed  it  was  my  turn  to 
grow  pale  and  look  anxious  in 
the  ghastly  light  of  a  sudden 
suspicion  that  flashed  across  my 
brain. 

*  W&at,'  I  asked,  *  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  you  meani' 

*Do  you  not  hear  the  death- 
cry  ]  They've  found  her  !  they've 
found  her !' 

It  slowly,  painfully  was  Tbome 
into  my  mind  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  murderer.  I  could 
not  doubt  it  as  I  looked  at  Tom ; 
but  surely  he  was  no  common 
specimen.  There  he  stood  oppo- 
site me,  not  noticing  me,  careless 
of  danger,  and  calling  upon  his 
victim  by  all  the  passionate  love 
names  that  could  rise  to  tlie  lips 
of  a  broken-hearted  man. 

As  I  stood  gazing  on  him  in 
silence,  the  awful  sound  of  the 
death-wail,  faint  and  distant,  fell 
on  my  ear,  the  sound  that  Tom's 
sense  of  hearing  had  received  with 
such  suspicious  acuteness. 

•Tom,'  I  faltered,  *foul  work 
has  been  going  on,  and  you  have 
been  concerned  in  it' 

'  Ay,  sir,  I  killed  her,'  he  said 
aloud,  and,  as  it  seemed,  defiantly. 

'  Great  Heavens !  And  you  can 
stand  there  and  so  heartlessly  con- 
fess the  crime !' 

*  There's  naught  more  to  do  or 
say.  AlVe  done,  sir.  /  killed 
her.  This  hand  shed  her  blood. 
I—' 

'  Hush,  Tom  1'  I  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly ;  for  the  cheery  voices  of 
the  other  men  could  now  be 
heard  over  the  hill,  and  I  feared 
Tom  would  commit  himself  before 
them.    After  all,  he  might  be  in- 


nocent, and  the  cause  of  his  wild 
words  be  grief.  His  manner  was 
very  strange.  Had  sorrow  turned 
his  brain,  or  was  he  really  a  cri- 
minal? He  must  be  protected 
from  himself  until  I  knew  more 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  dread- 
ful events,  so  I  hastily  sent  him 
away  from  the  garden. 

^  Take  that  basket  up  to  my 
workroom,  and  wait  there  for  me,' 
I  said,  raising  my  voice,  and 
speaking  as  though  displeased. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I 
joined  him,  and  shut  the  door  on 
our  two  selves. 

•Now,  Tom,  tell  me  what  all 
this  means,  and  try  to  control 
yourself  and  speak  the  truth,'  I 
said. 

He  stood  silent  for  a  while,  and 
then  began  his  tale,  and  poured 
into  my  ears  a  tragedy  of  love, 
jealousy,  and  passion.  Annie  had 
given  him  reason,  as  he  thought, 
to  believe  that  she  would  marry 
him.  He  had  imagined  that  she 
meant  to  run  away  from  home 
and  the  rich  suitor  provided  for 
her,  and  marry  the  man  of  her 
own  choice. 

•  And  so  she  did  intend  to  do, 
as  I  believe ;  but  not — not  with 
me.  Yet  she  was  so  kind  and 
soft  to  me,  sir,  that  I  cannot  tell. 
Even  now,  when  her  body  lies 
deprived  of  life  by  this  most 
cursed  hand,  I  cannot  answer  the 
question,  Did  she  love  me  or  that 
other  one  ?  She  had  given  me  no 
promise — it  hardly  seemed  that 
we  needed  that  To  be  with  her 
was  enough  for  me ;  I  did  not 
look  on  to  the  future.' 

Tom  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
his  excited  mind  seemed  to  forget 
the  horror  of  the  present  in  a 
dream  of  remembered  joy. 

*  Tom,'  I  said  gently ;  and,  with 
a  start,  he  resumed : 

•That  day  she  quitted  your 
service,  I  watched  her  leave  with 
her   little  bundle   on  her  head. 
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Singing  through  the  fields  she 
went,  and  I  left  my  work  and 
ran  to  join  her  by  a  path  that 
would  meet  hers.  I  saw  her 
cross  the  brook,  but — not  alone. 
A  man  had  been  before  me,  and 
had  already  met  her ;  and  the  two 
sat  down  and  stayed  a  long  time 
on  the  bank  by  the  brook.' 

*  Strange !  and  she  seemed  so 
anxious  to  reach  home/  I  mut- 
tered. 

*  Ay,  strange,  sir;  and  it  seemed 
so  to  me.  Mad  jealousy  filled  my 
veins,  each  moment  made  me 
wilder.  I  flew  down  upon  the 
two  as  if  I  were  a  tiger,  not  a 
man;  and  he,  the  coward,  fled. 
And  she,  my  Innocence,  my  love, 
rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  me. 


We  had  words,  and  they  only 
fired  me  more  and  more.  How 
can  I  speak  of  it !  Before  I  left 
that  spot  her  life-blood  dyed  the 
waters  of  the  stream.' 

The  next  day  Tom  went  to  the 
magistrate,  and  gave  himself  up 
as  Annie's  murderer.  He  was 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
next  assizes ;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  the  assizes  the  prisoner 
was  far  away.  He  died  one  even- 
ing as  the  sun  went  down — of 
love  and  a  broken  heart;  but 
then  (0  shade  of  Eosalind  !)  this 
poor  lover  was  not  one  of  this 
tough  and  calm-hearted  nation — 
for  oiir  Tom  and  his  love,  Annie 
the  nurse,  were  Zulus. 

K.  G. 
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Amonq  the  numerous  theatrical 
memories  that  have  fallen  into  ob- 
livion, few  contain  such  a  wealth 
of  anecdote  as  the  Reminucencee 
of  Michael  Kdly.  Although  en- 
joying considerable  popularity  in 
his  day,  his  name  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  and  most  readers  will 
ask,  'Who  was  the  gentleman?' 
Well,  he  was  an  English  opera- 
singer,  a  musical  composer,  and  at 
one  time  Sheridan's  manager  at 
Drury  Lane ;  he  also  entered  the 
wine-trade,  upon  which  Sheridan 
advised  him  to  put  over  his  door 
the  legend,  '  Michael  Kelly,  com- 
poser of  wine  and  importer  of 
music'  The  mot  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Previous  to  settling  down 
in  London,  Kelly  travelled  in  a 
professional  capacity  through  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
his  amusing  pictures  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  and  his  anec- 
dotes of  the  celebrated  personages 
he  encountered  in  his  peregrina- 
tions, that  this  article  has  to  do. 

Personally,  very  little  interest 
is  attached  to  Mr.  Kelly  himself, 
but  it  is  only  polite  to  formally 
introduce  him  to  the  reader  before 
availing  ourselves  of  his  experi- 
ences. He  begins  his  Eeminis- 
cences  by  informing  us  that  his 
father  was  a  wine-merchant  of 
Dublin,  and  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies at  the  Castle  ]  that  at  the 
age  of  seven  he  began  to  learn 
music.   His  description  of  his  first 
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master,  whom  he  describes  as  *a 
wonderful  genius,'  is  curious,  and 
suggestive  of  the  manners  of  the 
time :  *  He  who  might  have  selected 
the  very  best  society  preferred 
that  of  the  lowest  orders.  He 
was  continually  in  a  state  of 
whisky-  punch  intoxication-  He 
would  sleep  all  day  in  a  cellar; 
and  I  have  often  heard  him  say, 
somewhat  nationally,  that  his 
morning  began  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  nicjht.  His  first  visit  was 
usually  to  our  house,  for  he  was 
partial  to  my  father,  or  rather  to 
to  his  currant  whisky;  and  so 
anxious  was  my  father  that  I 
should  receive  instruction  from 
him,  that  I  have  been  kept  up  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
mere  chance  of  getting  a  lesson.' 
The  boy  appears  to  have  been  an 
apt  pupil,  and  to  have  possessed 
the  promise  of  a  good  voice ;  he 
assures  us,  however,  that  the  first 
cause  of  his  serious  resolution  to 
follow  music  as  a  profession  was 
one  day  seeing  a  famous  Italian 
singer  indulging  unlimitedly  in 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  pine- 
apples, which  suggested  the  idea 
that  if  he  assiduously  studied 
music  he  might  be  able  to  com-  ' 
mand  the  same  luxuries.  And 
so  well  did  he  act  up  to  this  reso- 
lution that  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Rauzzini, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
father's  house,  and  by  his  advice 
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it  was  arranged  that  youDg  Mi- 
chael should  be  sent  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  studies.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  howeyer,  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  Dublin  stage  in 
BickerstafTs  baUad  opera  of  Lionel 
and  Clarissa  with  decided  success. 
After  being  nearly  captured  by 
an  American  privateer,  and  all 
but  wrecked  in  a  storm,  he  was 
landed  at  Naples  in  the  May  of 
1779.  Some  of  his  pictures  of 
the  Southern  Italy  of  the  period 
are  very  amusing.  Describing  the 
audacious  lawlessness  of  the  laz- 
zaroni,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 
them  pick  a  gentleman's  pocket 
of  his  handkerchief  at  one  end  of 
the  Largo  di  Castello,  and  offer  it 
him  for  sale  at  the  other ;  and  if 
the  plundered  man  had  evinced 
even  displeasure  at  this  barefaced 
impudence  he  would  have  been 
stilettoed  on  the  spot.  Even  the 
King  found  it  politic  to  flatter 
these  rogues  by  calling  himself 
their  captain ;  indeed  they  set  all 
authority,  except  that  of  the 
Church,  at  defiance,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  prove.  There 
was  a  more  than  usually  prolonged 
eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  the  laz- 
zaroni  demanded  of  the  archbishop 
that  the  image  of  their  patron 
saint  and  protector,  San  Gennaro, 
should  be  handed  over  to  them, 
that  they  might  place  him  in  front 
of  the  mountain,  hoping  that  the 
sight  of  his  wooden  face  wotdd 
terrify  it  into  quietude  again.  But 
his  eminence,  thinking  that  be- 
fore the  figure  was  returned  to 
his  keeping  it  might  be  stripped 
of  its  gold  and  gems,  carried  it 
off  to  Capua.  Thereupon  the  laz- 
zaroni  proceeded  in  an  immense 
body  to  the  King's  palace.  In 
vain  did  his  Majesty  and  the 
Queen  address  them ;  in  vain  did 
the  troops  threaten;  they  would 
not  stir,  but  cried  fiercely  for  their 
saint  to  be  given  up  to  them. 
Just  as  the  popular  fury  was  at 


its  height,  a  man  appeared,  at 
sight  of  whom  all  the  wolves  in  a 
moment  became  lambs,  and  fell 
on  their  kneea  before  him,  bare- 
headed and  silent.  '  What  do  ye 
come  here  for,  ye  infamous  scoun- 
drels !'  cried  the  new-comer. 
'  Think  ye,  ye  impious  rascals, 
that  if  St.  Gennaro  had  chosen 
to  have  the  mountain  silent^  ere 
this  he  would  not  have  command- 
ed it  to  be  so  !  Be  off,  ye  vagrants, 
lest  the  saint,  enraged  afyour  in- 
famous conduct,  should  order  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  you 
up  !'  This  speech  was  accompanied 
by  a  knock  on  the  head  for  one 
and  a  kick  for  another,  imtil  they 
all  dispersed  without  a  murmur. 
The  speaker  was  one  Father Bocco, 
who  possessed  unbounded  power 
over  these  people.  The  utter 
darkness  of  the  streets  favoured 
robbery  and  assassination,  and  the 
Government  were  actually  a&aid 
to  have  them  lit,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  lazzaroni;  but  Father 
Bocco  had  a  light  placed  before  the 
figure  of  the  saint  or  Madonna,  of 
which  every  house  had  one  niched 
in  its  walls,  and  persuaded  the 
people  that  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to 
leave  her  in  the  dark. 

But  even  the  saints  were  at 
times  treated  with  scant  ceremony 
by  their  adorers.  On  certain  dates 
there  was  performed  in  the  cathe- 
dral a  hocus-pocus  trick  called  the 
miracle  of  San  Gennaro :  a  phial 
containing  his  blood  in  a  congeal- 
ed state  was  shown  to  the  congre- 
gation; after  a  time,  thanks  to 
the  warm  hand  of  the  priest^  it 
dissolved,  and  there  was  raised  the 
cry  of  '  A  miracle,  a  miracle !'  the 
cfedulous  audience  believing  it 
had  been  accomplished  by  the 
direct  interposition  of  the  saint 
On  one  occasion,  whether  it  was 
that  the  hand  was  not  warm 
enough,  or  that  the  weather  was 
cold,  the  trick  would  not  work. 
In  vain  did  the  lazzazoni  and 
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the  old  women  pray  to  the  Vir- 
gin to  induce  the  saint  to  work 
the  miracle :  the  blood  would  not 
flow.  Then  from  supplication  they 
proceeded  to  abuse.  •  You  pig  of 
a  saint,  you  cursed  rascal,  you 
yellow-faced  dogT  they  yelled. 
In  the  midst  of  these  cries  the 
blood  was  seen  to  liquefy,  and  in 
a  moment  all  was  changed  :  they 
threw  themselves  u  pen  their  knees, 
and  tore  their  hair,  and  wept, 
and  howled,  *  0  most  holy  saint, 
forgive  us  this  once,  and  never 
again  will  we  doubt  ydur  good- 
ness !' 

Of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
taking  the  veil  among  the  higher 
classes  the  following  is  an  amus- 
ing story.    The  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  families  in    Na- 
ples was  destined  by  her  family 
for  a   nunnery;  'she    consented 
without  a  murmur  to  leave  the 
wicked  world,  provided  the  cere- 
mony of  her  profession  was  per- 
formed with  the  splendour  becom- 
ing her  birth,  and  that  Cafarelli, 
the  great  male  soprano,   should 
sing.      But  Cafarelli  had  retired 
to  his  estate,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention  of  never  singing  again. 
'  Then,'  said  the  young  lady,  *  I 
declare  my  intention  never  to  pro- 
fess unless  he  does.     He  sang  six 
years  ago  when  my  cousin  was 
professed,  and  I  had  rather  die 
than  it  should  be  said  that  she 
had  the  first  singer  in  the  world 
to  sing  for  her,  and  I  had  not.' 
So  the  father  had  to  take  a  long 
journey,  and  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Cafarelli,  to  satisfy  bis 
daughter*s  ambition. 

Here  is  something  for  the  Good 
Templars.  Kelly  remarks  that  al- 
though the  wines  were  extraordin- 
arily cheap,  such  was  the  sobriety 
of  the  common  people  of  Naples 
that  during  his  sojourn  there  he 
never  witnessed  a  single  case  of 
intoxication ;  he  adds  an  anecdote 
to    illustrate  the  abhorrence  in 


which  this  vice  was  held.  A 
jiobleman  was  condemned  to  death 
for  having  murdered  another  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy;  his  life  was  offered 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
plead  drunkenness  at  the  time.  *  I 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  bring  eternal  disgrace  on  my 
family,  by  confessing  such  a  dis- 
graceful crime  as  intoxication.' 
Kelly  describes  the  Neapolitans 
as  a  most  litigious  race:  there  were 
at  that  time  twenty  thousand  law- 
yers within  the  kingdom,  most  of 
them  being  younger  branches  of 
the  nobility,  whom  poverty  con- 
demned to  the  Bar. 

By  the   advice  of    friends   to 
whom  he  had   letters    of  intro- 
duction, he  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  maes- 
tro FinarolL     At  the  first   visit 
to  his  conservatorio  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  room  filled  with  boys ; 
some  are  singing,  others  playing 
on  wind,  or  reed,  or  stsinged  in- 
struments, and  each  different  music 
and  in  different  keys ;  and  amidst 
this  terrible  discord  a  boy  was  ex- 
pected to  study  composition  and 
harmonise  a  melody.     Our  young 
Irishman  is  given  the  entree  of 
the  San  Carlo,  and  his  desciip- 
tion   of  the  famous  opera-house 
shows  us   how  far   we  were    in 
those    days  behind  the    Italian 
theatres  in  scenic  accessories.    He 
witnesses  the  representation  of  a 
ballet  founded  upon  Dr.  Arne's 
opera  of  Artaxerxes,     *  The  deco- 
rations  of  this  ballet,'  he   says, 
'were  magnificent;    one  in  par- 
ticular struck  me.     In  the  opera 
on  our  stage,  in  the  scene  where  Ar- 
tabanes  makes  Arbaces  exchange 
swords  with  him,  and  receives  the 
bloody  one,  he  comes  on  at  the 
side  scene,  which  is  very  poor. 
In  the  ballet  the  scene  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage :  the 
galleries    over   each   other,  with 
apartments   opening   into    them, 
are   before   you;   you  see  Arta- 
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baoes  in&li  out  of  the  chamber 
of  Xerxes,  faavlDg  murdered  him, 
and  fly  across  the  different  gal- 
leries, pursued  by  the  guaixls  of 
Artaxterxes  with  lighted  torches : 
he  makes  his  escape  by  a  private 
door  into  the  royal  gardens,  where 
he  meets  Arbaces.'  The  Eape  of 
the  Sabhies  and  The  Defeat  of 
Darius  were  also  splendidly  got 
up  as  ballets'.  In  the  latter,  in 
the  Jbattle  between  the  armies  of 
Alexander  and  Darius,  eighty 
horses  were  introduced,  and  the 
whole  arranged  with  the  greatest 
skill.  There  were  four  hundred 
persons  employed  in  it.  In  this 
vast  edifice  there  are  seven  tiers 
of  boxes ;  in  the  front  of  each 
box  is  a  mirror,  and  before  each 
of  these  two  large  wax  tapers ; 
these,  multiplied  by  reflection,  and 
aided  by  the  flood  of  light  from 
the  stage,  form  a  blaze  of  splen- 
dour perfectly  dazzling.  Each  box 
con tainrf  twelve  persons,  who  have 
commodious  chairs,  &c, ;  at  the 
back  of  each  of  these,  on  the  prin- 
cipal tiers,  is  a  small  room  where 
the  confectioner  and  pages  of  the 
proprietor  wait  and  distribute 
sweetmeats  and  ices  to  the  com- 
pany. There  are  sixteen  rows  of 
seats  in  the  pit,  forty  seats  in  each 
row ;  they  are  fitted  up  with 
stuffed  seats,  and  rests  for  the 
arms  like  chairs.  When  any  one 
takes  a  place  for  the  night  he 
receives  the  key  of  it,  and  when 
he  leaves  the  theatre  he  locks  up 
the  seat  and  returns  the  key.' 

From  Kaples  Kelly  proceeded 
to  Kome.  Of  the  Eoman  theatri- 
cal audience  of  the  time  he  gives 
some  capital  anecdotes.  They  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  finest 
critics  in  the  world,  and  thpy  were 
certainly  the  most  severe;  but 
they  knew  no  medium  :  they  were 
either  delighted  or  disgusted.  If 
asked  whether  an  actor  or  a  piece 
was  successful,  their  reply  would 
ba  either  'e  andato  al  settimo 


cielo,'  or  'e  andato  all'  abisso 
del  inferno '  (it  has  ascended 
to  the  seventh  heaven,  or  it  has 
sunk  to  the  abyss  of  hell).  The 
severest  critics  were  the  abb^ 
who  sat  in  the  first  row  of  the  pit, 
with  a  lighted  wax  taper  in  one 
hand  and  a  book  of  the  opera  in 
the  other ;  and  if  any  poor  devil 
of  a  singer  missed  a  word  they 
would  call  out,  'Bravo,  bestial 
(Bravo,  you  beast ')  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  composer  of  an 
opera  to  sit  at  the  pianoforte  dur- 
ing the  first  three  representations, 
and  a  pleasant  time  he  must  have 
had  of  it.  If  any  passage  struck 
the  audience  as  resembling  that 
of  any  other  composer,  a  cry 
would  be  raised  of  'Bravo,  il 
ladroT  (Bravo,  thief!)  Poggi,  a 
famous  buflb  singer,  dreaded  this 
audience  so  much  that  he  had 
always  declined  to  appear  before 
them,  until  the  offer  of  an  extra 
large  sum  of  money  induced  him 
to  break  his  resolution.  He  came 
to  Home  some  weeks  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  his  engage- 
ment, and  tried  to  make  friends 
among  the  abb^  by  giving  them 
splendid  entertainments.  One, 
who  was  a  leader  of  the  clique, 
he  especially  associated  himself 
with,  supplying  him  with  money 
and  clothes,  and  in  return  was 
promised  his  good  ofl&ces.  The 
eventful  night  arrived.  After 
Poggi  had  sung  his  first  song 
the  abbe  cried,  *  Bravo,  bravis- 
simo ;'  but  in  the  second  act  the 
buffo  became  a  little  hoarse  and 
imperfect ;  there  was  a  hiss,  which 
so  disconcerted  the  unfortunate  sin- 
ger that  he  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Then  up  jumped  his  friend  upon 
his  seat,  blew  out  his  taper,  and 
thus  addressed  him:  *Signor  Poggi, 
I  am  the  mouth  of  truth,  and  thus 
declare  that  you  are  decidedly  the 
worst  singer  that  ever  appeared 
in  Eome !  I  also  declare  you 
ought  to  be  hooted  off  the  stage 
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for  your  iiupudeuce  in  imposlDg 
on  my  simple  and  credulous  good- 
nature as  you  have  done  !'  Quite 
as  good  is  the  next  anecdote.  A 
tenor  singer,  who  was  really  very 
execrable,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Teatro  Argentina. 
Defore  he  had  got  through  live 
bars  of  his  song  the  critics  began 
to  hiss  and  hoot,  shouting,  '  Get 
away,  you  cursed  raven  !  get  off, 
you  goat !'  on  which  he  came  for- 
ward and  said  very  mildly,  *  You 
fancy  you  are  mortifying  me  by 
hooting  me ;  you  are  deceived.  Oa 
the  contrary,  I  applaud  your  judg- 
ment ;  for  I  solemnly  declare  to 
you  that  I  never  appeared  on  any 
stage  without  receiving  the  same 
treatment,  and  someiinies  much 
worse.* 

Upon  Kelly's  return  to  Naples, 
Signor  Giuseppe  Aprile — at  that 
time,  he  tells  us,  allowed  to  be 
the  greatest  singer  and  musician 
of  the  day — struck  by  the  youth's 
abilities,  offered  to  instruct  him 
without  remuneration,  and  take 
him  to  Palermo,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  offer  was  joyfully 
accepted.  Here  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Duke  ISt.  Michele,  who,  he 
found,  spoke  English  fluently. 
The  Duke  was  also  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Shake -ipeare  and  the  old 
dramatic  authors.  Most  of  the 
Sicilian  nobles,  Kelly  tells  u:<,  had 
studied  English.  To  be  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  in  those  days  was 
a  passe-partout  all  over  Italy ;  and 
the  name  of  Englishman  was  held 
in  such  reverence  that  if  two 
Italians  were  making  a  bargain 
it  was  clenched  by  one  saying, 
*  I  pledge  myself  to  do  so-and-so 
on  the  honour  of  an  Englishman,' 
which  was  considered  more  bind- 
ing than  an  oath.  Kelly  goes  to 
a  horse-race,  and  sees  eight  or  ten 
horses,  without  riders,  covered 
with  ribbons,  each  held  by  a 
groom.  At  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non  they  all  start  off  with  the 


'  fleetness  of  the  wind,  and  the  one 
who  first  reaches  the  winning-post 
is  l(Bd  back  in  triumph  amidst  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of 
drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace. A  street  row  introduces  our 
hero  to  the  interior  of  a  prison, 
where  he  hobs  and  nobs  with 
some  very  jolly  thieves  and  ban- 
ditti. He  relates  an  anecdote  of 
a  Neapolitan  pickpocket  that 
strongly  reminds  us  of  a  scene  in 
Oliver  Twist,  When  a  boy  the 
robber  had  been  placed  at  a  school 
where  the  trade  was  regularly 
taught.  A  large  figure  made  of 
straw  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  watches,  trinkets, 
and  pocket  -  handkerchiefs  were 
hung  about  it,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  practise  his  art  until 
he  could  rob  this  figure  without 
being  detected,  or  without  dis- 
turbing a  single  straw. 

Soon  after  this  escapade  Kelly 
receives  his  congA  from  Signor 
Aprile,  together  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  manager  of 
the  Pergola  Theatre  at  Florence. 
Thither  he  goes,  and  is  engaged  at 
once.  He  finds  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  a  house,  where  he  obtains 
good  board  and  lodging  and  as 
much  wine  as  he  chooses  to  drink 
fir  \l.  15a.  per  montli,  English 
money  !  Although  the  first  Brit- 
ish male  singer  who  has  ever  ap- 
peared upon  the  Italian  stage, 
he  makes  a  decided  success.  While 
at  Florence  he  is  present  at  the 
grand  festival  held  in  honour  of 
Santa  Mas.sinina,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  which  s?>me  thousands  of 
peasantry  are  kept  in  training 
during  several  months  to  cele- 
brate the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath.  Attired  in  splendid  cos- 
tumes and  ancient  armour,  they 
are  divided  into  two  armies  j  and 
after  a  general  battle  and  the 
rout  of  the  Philistine?,  David  is 
placed  in  a  triumphal  car,  and 
drawn  along  amidst  the  acclama- 
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tions  of  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
people. 

Yrom  Florence  Kelly  proceeds 
to  Bologna,  Ferarra,  and  Venice.  In 
the  last-named  city  he  falls  upon 
evil  days.  Tbe  manager  to  whom 
he  is  engaged  being  unable  to  find 
money  to  open  the  theatre,  Kelly 
is  stranded  in  a  strange  place  with 
only  a  few  coins  in  his  pocket, 
and  without  any  prospect  of  em- 
ployment. He  takes  up  his  abode 
with  a  benevolent  fellow-traveller; 
the  latter,  however,  being  sudden- 
ly summoned  away,  he  is  left  upon 
his  own  resources.  Suddenly  he 
remembers  a  letter  to  a  Signer 
Andrioli,  which  has  been  given 
him  at  Bologna,  and  which  he  has 
forgotten  until  now.  Thinking 
the  introduction  may  be  of  some 
use  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  the 
Rialto  coifee-house,  to  which  the 
letter  is  directed,  and  is  shown  a 
very  aristocratic-looking  old  man 
in  an  immense  tie-wig  with  a 
long  tail.  His  reception  is  most 
gracious,  and  Sigrior  Andrioli 
bids  him  consider  himself  from 
that  moment  under  his  protection. 
*  A  little  business  calls  me  away 
at  this  moment,*  he  says  ;  *  but  if 
you  will  meet  me  here  at  two 
o'clock  we  will  adjourn  to  my 
casino,  where,  if  you  can  dine  on 
one  dish,  you  M»ill  perhaps  do  me 
the  favour  to  y)artake  of  a  boiled 
capon  and  rice.'  Highly  elated, 
Kelly  is  punctual  to  liis  appoint- 
ment. On  the  way  to  the  Signer's' 
casino  they  pass  a  ham-shop  ;  the 
signer  pauses.  *  Do  you  know,  I 
was  thinking  that  some  ham  would 
eat  deliciou>ly  with  our  capon.  I 
am  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  be 
seen  buying  it;  but  do  you  go 
in,  chiLl,  and  get  two  or  three 
pounds.*  Kelly  has  to  change 
one  of  his  last  two  zecchini  to 
purchase  the  ham,  after  which  he 
rejoins  his  patron.  They  proceed 
a  little  farther;  then  the  signer 


pauses  before  a  wine-«hop.  'In 
that  house,'  he  says,  *they  sell 
the  best  Cyprus  wine,  a  wine  not 
to  be  procured  anywhere :  else  I 
should  like  you  to  taste  it.  €ro  in 
and  buy  a  couple  of  flasks;  no- 
body knows  you  hereabouts,  so  it 
doesn't  signify.'  With  a  sinking 
heart  Kelly  plunges  into  the  can- 
tina,  and  issues  forth  with  a  flask 
under  each  arm,  and  without  six 
sous  in  his  pocket.  They  con- 
tinue their  walk,  our  hero  consol- 
injJT  himself  with  the  hope  that  he 
will  be  presently  introduced  into 
some  elegant  and  agreeable  abode. 
At  length  the  signer  turns  into  a 
dirty  miserable  lane,  enters  a  tall 
dingy-looking  house,  mounts  three 
pairs  of  stairs,  and  introduces  his 
guest  into  a  wretched  garret,  in- 
habited by  a  ragged  old  servant 
who  acts  as  cook.  Upon  a  rickety 
table  are  a  tattered  cloth  and  two 
plates,  and  presently  a  large  bowl 
of  boiled  rice  is  brought  in. 
'  Where's  th«^  capon  V  inquires  the 
signer  *  The  capon  !*  echoes  the 
servant.  *  Has  not  the  rascal  sent 
it  ?  I  knew  he  would  not  1 
Well,  never  mind  ;  with  the  ham 
and  the  rice  and  the  wine,  I  dare- 
say, young  gentleman,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  it  out.  It  is  all  your 
own  fault,  however :  if  I  had  fallen 
in  with  you  earlier  we  should 
have  had  a  better  dinner  I'  Dur- 
ing the  meal  the  signer  warns 
him  against  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  make  a  living  in  Venice 
by  duping  the  unwary  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  giving  him  an  order  for 
a  nobleman's  private  theatre  I 

Fortune  never  long  deserts  our 
young  adventurer,  and  at  this 
very  theatre  he  encounters  a  cele 
brated  lady  singer,  who  ofiers  him 
an  engagement  as  first  tenor  at 
Gratz,  for  the  Carnival,  the  gentle- 
man who  was  to  have  filled  that 
position  having  suddenly  gone  ofl* 
to  Russia.  The  next  day  he  starts 
for    Germany.     He    appears    at 
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Gratz  with,  some  iclat;  but  before 
the  termination  of  his  engagement 
a  severe  cold  incapacitates  him 
from  singing,  and  the  doctors  say 
he  will  lose  his  voice  entirely  if 
he  does  hot  return  to  a  warm 
climate.  So  with  letters  of  re- 
commendation in  his  pocket  he 
travels  back  to  Venice.  After 
living  upon  the  hospitality  of 
some  friends  for  a  whUe,  he  ob- 
tains an  engagement  to  sing  at 
Brescia  during  the. fair,  the  great- 
est in  Italy.  Brescia  must  have 
been  a  very  undesirable  place  of 
abode  in  those  days.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre  was  the 
Cavaliere  Manuel,  a  man  of  evil 
and  implacable  character,  and 
enormously  rich.  He  kept  in  his 
pay  a  band  of  assassins,  who  wore 
his  livery,  and  who  were  regularly 
employed  to  murder  all  who  of- 
fended him.  Kelly  saw  one  of 
tl\ese  ruffians  enter  a  cofifee-house 
in  broad  daylight,  tap  a  gentleman 
on  the  shoulder,  request  him  to 
stand  aside,  then  level  his  carbine 
at  another  who  was  sitting  near 
the  door,  and  fire.  The  victim 
fell  dead.  No  one  dared  interfere, 
and  the  assassin  walked  coolly 
away.  Kelly  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the 
Cavaliere,  through  the  preference 
shown  him  by  k  lady  of  the  com- 
pany.  and  kBOwing  that  his  doom 
was  decided  in  consequence,  had 
to  make  bis  escape  in  the  middle 
of  a  performance. 

After  singing  at  Parma  and 
other  Italian  cities,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where,  through  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  to  join  a  company 
of  Ita]^an  singers  who  were  about 
to  appear  at  the  Court  Theatre  of 
Vienna.  Now  follow  some  inter- 
esting pictures  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Court,  and  the  stage  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  He  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  Schroeder,  the 
Ganick  of  Germany,  and  of  the 


'  almost  equally  famous  Brockman, 
and  sees  them  perform,  not  only 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  but 
in  those  of  Colman,  Cumberland, 
and  other  English  dramatists, 
which  wore  as  popular  there  as  in 
London.  At  a  conbert  Kelly  is 
introduced  to  Mozart,  who  favours 
the  company  with  some  wonder- 
fully executed  fantasias  and  ca- 
priccios  on  the  pianoforte.  After 
supper  there  is  A  dance,  and 
Madam  Mozart  tells  our  hero  that 
her  husband  is  an  enthusiast  in 
dancing,  and  often  says  that  his 
taste  lay  in  that  art  rather  than 
in  music.  *  He  was  a  remarkably 
small  man,'  writes  KeUy,  *very 
thin  and  pale,  with  a  profusion  of 
fine  fair  hair,  of  which  he  was 
rather  vain.  He  always  received 
me  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 
He  was  remarkably  fond  of  punch, 
of  which  I  have  seen  him  take 
copious  draughts.  He  was  ^Iso 
fond  of  billiards,  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent billiard-table  in  his  house. 
He  was  kind-hearted  and  always 
ready  to  oblige ;  but  so  very  par- 
ticular when  he  played,  that  if  the 
slightest  noise  were  -made  he  in- 
stantly left  oSJ  Kelly  gives  some 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  first 
production  of  the  immortal  Nozze, 
Three  new  operas  were  on  the 
tapis  at  the  time,  two  by  com- 
posers now  forgotten,  the  third 
by  Mozart.  Paiesello's  Barbiert 
had  been  already  heard  in  Venice, 
and  Mozart  fixed  upon  Beaumar- 
chais's  Mariape  de  Figaro  for  his 
subject.  Each  composer  claimed 
the  right  of  first  representation. 
Mozart,  who  was  always  very 
peppery,  vowed  he  would  thrust 
his  score  into  the  fire  if  the  pre- 
cedence were  denied  him ;  fortu- 
nately for  posterity  the  Emperor 
decided  in  his  favour.  *I  have 
seen  the  opera  performed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  difierent  coun- 
tries,' Kelly  says,  *  and  well  too,  but 
no  more  to  compare  with  its  origi- 
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nal  performance  than  light  is  to 
darknesB.  All  the  original  per- 
formers had  the  advantage  of  the 
instruction  of  the  composer,  who 
transfused  into  their  minds  his 
inspired  meaning.  I  neyer  shall 
forget  his  little  animated  counten- 
ance, when  lighted  up  with  the 
glowing  rays  of  genius  j  it  is  as 
impossible  to  describe  it  as  it 
would  be  to  paint  sunbeams.  I 
called  on  him  one  evening;  he 
said  to  me,  *'  T  have  just  finished 
a  little  duet  for  my  opera;  you 
shall  hear  it."  He  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  we  sang  it.  It  was 
the  duet  sung  by  Count  Alma- 
viva  and  Susan,  "  Crudel  perche." 
It  has  often  been  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  me  to  have  been  the  first 
who  heard  it,  and  to  have  sung  it 
with  its  greatly-gifted  composer.  I 
remember  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
the  full  band,  Mozart  was  on  the 
stage,  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and 
gold-laced  cocked-hat,  giving  the 
time  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra. 
Figaro's  song,  "  Non  piu  andrai," 
Benucci  gave  with  the  greatest 
animation  and  power  of  voice.  I 
was  standing  close  to  Mozart,  who, 
sotto  voce,  was  repeating  "  Bravo, 
bravo,  Benucci !"  and  when  Benuc- 
ci came  to  the  fine  passage,  *'  Cheru- 
bino,  alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  mili- 
tar,'*  which  he  gave  out  with  sten- 
torian lungs,  the  effect  was  electri- 
city itself;  for  the  whole  of  the 
performers  on  the  stage,  and  those 
in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by 
one  feeling  of  delight,  vociferated, 
"  Bravo,  bravo  maestro  !  Viva, 
viva,  grande  Mozart !"  Those  in 
the  orchestra,  I  thought,  would 
never  cease  applauding,  by  beat- 
ing the  bows  of  their  violins 
against  the  music-desks.'  Speak- 
ing of  the  first  performance,  he 
says,  '  At  the  end  of  the  opera  I 
thought  the  audience  never  would 
have  done  applauding  and  calling 
for  Mozart  Almost  every  piece  was 
encored,  which  prolonged  it  to 


nearly  the  length  of  two  operas, 
and  induced  the  Emperor  to  issue 
an  order,  on  the  second  represen- 
tation, that  no  piece  of  music 
should  be  encored.' 

Kelly  has  something  to  tell  us 
about  all  the  great  composers  of 
the  day  who  made  Vienna  their 
head-quarters  —  Paiesello,  Cima- 
rosa,  Gluck.  The  last  named,  then 
crowned  with  honour,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  splendid  fortune,  and 
sought  and  caressed  by  all  ranks, 
was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
In  a  performance  of  Iphigenia  in 
Tauride,  Kelly  was  cast  for  Py- 
lades,  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
instructed  in  the  part  by  the  com- 
poser himself.  *  One  morning, 
after  I  had  been  singing  widi 
him,  he  said,  **  Follow  me  up- 
stairs, sir,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
to  one  whom  all  my  life  I  have 
made  my  study  and  endeavoured 
to  imitate."  I  followed  him  into 
his  bedroom,  and,  opposite  to  the 
head  of  the  bed,  I  saw  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Handel,  in  a 
rich  frame.  "  There,  sir,"  said  he, 
''is  the  portrait  of  the  inspired 
master  of  our  art  When  I  open 
my  eyes  in  the  morning  I  look 
upon  him  with  reverential  awe, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  such; 
and  the  highest  praise  is  due  to 
your  country  for  having  distin- 
guished and  cherished  his  gigan- 
tic genius."' 

A  curious  glimpse  of  the  English 
abroad  is  afforded  in  the  foUow- 
ing  anecdote. 

<In  the  spring  of  1787  there 
was  a  great  number  of  English  at 
Vienna,  amongst  whom  were  Lord 
Belgrave,  now  the  Earl  of  Grosve- 
nor,  with  his  tutor,  Mr.  Giffoid, 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  literary  world;  Lord  Bernard, 
now  Earl  of  Darlington;  Lord 
Dungarvan,  now  Earl  of  Cork; 
Lord  de  Clifford,  Lord  Carberry, 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Sir  John  Se- 
bright, Colonel  Lennox,  Mr.  Daw- 
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kins,  Mr.  John  Spencer,  and  many 
other  fashionables,  who  were  aU 
yonng  and  full  pf  vivacity — per- 
haps too  lively  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  who 
never  heard  such  a  thing  among 
themselves  as  a  row ;  but  at  this 
,  period  they  were  initiated.  The 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
formed  themselves  into  a  club, 
took  a  house  in  the  Grauben 
Street  and  generally  dined  toge- 
ther. I  had  often  the  honour  of 
dining  with  them,  and  will  ven- 
ture to  say  there  were  more  corks 
drawn  at  one  of  their  dinners 
than  during  the  same  day  all  over 
Germany.  There  was^  another 
place  frequented  by  many  of  them 
after  the  opera  was  over,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
grocer's  shop  in  the  same  street. 
The  grocer  was  supposed  to  have 
the  finest  champagne  and  hock  in 
the  country.  Behind  his  .shop 
was  a  room  where  he  admitted  a 
chosen  few,  but  it  was  not  open 
to  the  public.  There  we  found 
excellent  Parmesan  cheese,  olives, 
and  oysters.  No  tablecloth  was 
allowed,  but  each  person  had  a 
laige  piece  of  brown  paper  pre- 
sented to  him  by  way  of  a  nap- 
kin.' Then  he  tells  us  how  these 
gentlemen,  when  heated  with  wine, 
would  sally  out  into  the  streets 
and  smash  the  lamps.  One  night 
they  did  not  leave  a  lamp  unbro- 
ken in  the  Grauben  Street  or  the 
street  adjoining. 

As  is  usual  with  the  conven- 
tional Irishman,  Kelly  was  fre- 
quently in  scrapes  over  affairs  of 
gallantry ;  but,  unlike  the  conven- 
tional Irishman,  he  had  no  sto- 
mach for  fighting,  and,  when  at- 
tacked, usually  showed  a  clean 
pair  of  heels ;  at  all  events,  his 
courage  was  not  of  a  rash  descrip- 
tion. At  Vienna  a  young  officer 
in  the  Imperial  service  took  it 
into  his  head  that  Kelly  had  sup- 
planted him  in  the  affections  of 


a  certain  coantess.  One  night 
this  officer,  in  company  with  an- 
other, waylaid  him  in  the  street, 
and,  after  some  altercation,  struck 
him  in  the  face.  Kelly  returned 
the  blow  and  fled,  bilt  was  met 
by  the  patrol,  who  stopped  him 
until  his  assailants  came  up.  In 
a  very  paltry  manner  they  ac- 
cused him  of  an  attempt  to  rob 
them;  but  he  was  soon  able  to 
disprove  this  to  the  guardians  of 
the  night,  who  thereupon  con- 
ducted him  to  his  apartments  in 
safety.  The  adventure  came  to 
the  Emperor's  ears,  and  upon 
being  made  acquainted  with  the 
true  story  from  Kelly's  own  lips, 
he  sent  for  the  two  aggressors, 
severely  reprimanded  them  for 
their  cowardly  attack,  and  dis- 
missed them  from  his  service. 

With  what  rigour  and  impar- 
tiality justice  was  administered 
in  Austria  at  this  time  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  testify.  The 
son  of  a  prince,  whose  name  he 
does  not  mention,  wm  convicted 
of  a  forgery^  and  condemned  to 
sweep  the  streets  of  Yienua. 
'  Often,  as  I  have  been  walking, 
I  have  met  this  unfortunate  man, 
with  his  head  shaved,  wearing  a 
paper  cap  and  a  jacket  of  coarse 
cloth,  chained,  with  a  large  log 
tied  to  his  leg  and  a  broom  in 
his  hand,  actually  sweeping  the 
crossings  with  other  felons.  These 
unfortunate  wretches,  after  they 
have  swept  the  streets  for  a  limit- 
ed period,  as  an  example,  are 
chained  in  couples  and  compelled 
to  drag  barges  on  the  Danube.' 
To  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
for  a  mitigation  of  this  punish- 
ment, the  Emperor  replied  that  if 
it  were  his  own  son  he  should 
undergo  the  same  punishment. 

Kelly  relates  many  anecdotes 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph:  of  his 
fondness  for  the  opera,  of  his  al- 
most Spartan  style  of  living.  He 
almost  invariably  dined  off  one 
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diflh — boiled  bacon,  or  Hangarian 
beef  boailli,  drank  water  and  one 
goblet  of  Tokay  after;  had  but 
one  attendant  at  table,  and  never 
prolonged  the  meal  beyond  half 
an  hour.  When  he  went  out  he 
always  took  a  supply  of  gold  with 
him,  to  give  to  the  poor,  and 
could  always  be  approached  by 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

A  letter  announcing  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  his  mother,  and 
the  offer  of  an  eugagement  for 
Drury  Lane,  were  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Kelly  leaving  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  gave  him  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  year ;  but,  finding  fa- 
vour with  London  managers,  both 
as  a  singer  and  composer,  he  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  re- 
turn. 

With  the  termination^  of  his 
foreign  experiences  we  have  not 
quite  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Reminiscences;  the 
second,  although  dealing  with 
English  and  better  known  sub- 
jects, is  equally  amusing,  but  want 
of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
upon  it;  so,  with  one  more  laugh- 
able story  of  his  Viennese  expe- 
riences, we  must  conclude. 

An  English  singer,  the  wife  of 
Botterelli,  the  Italian  poet  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  went  to  Vienna 
to  give  a  concert,  armed  with  let- 
ters to  the  first  nobility.  There 
was  a  crowded  house,  the  Empe- 
ror himself  was  present ;  and  the 
lady  being  a  fine  handsome  wo- 
man, with  the  utmost  confidence 
in  her  own  powers,  great  expecta- 


tions had  been  raised.  KeUy 
presided  at  the  piano.  '  I  struck 
the  chords  of  the  symphony — si- 
lence reigned — when,  to  the  dis- 
may and  astonishment  of  the 
brilliant  audience,  she  bawled 
out,  without  voice  or  time  or  in- 
deed one  note  in  tune,  the  hunting 
song  of  "Tally  ho !"  in  all  its  pure 
originaUty.  She  continued  shriek- 
ing *^  Tally  ho !''  in  a  manner  so 
loud  and  dissonant  that  it  was 
enough  to  blow  ofi*  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  audience  jumped  up 
terrified ;  some  shrieked  with 
alarm,  some  hissed,  others  hoot- 
ed, and  many  joined  in  the  un- 
known yell,  in  order  to  propitiate 
her.  The  Emperor  called  me  to 
him,  and  asked  me  in  Italian 
what  "  Tdlly  ho  !"  meant.  I  re- 
plied I  did  not  know;  and  lite- 
rally at  that  time  I  did  tioL  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  finding 
that  even  /,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  either  could  not  or  would 
not  explain  the  purport  of  the 
mysterious  words,  retired  with 
great  indignation  from  the  the- 
atre; and  the  major  part  of  the 
audience,  convinced  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's sudden  retreat  that  they 
contained  some  horrible  meaning, 
followed  the  royal  example.  The 
ladies  hid  their  faces  with  their 
fans,  and  mothers  were  heard  in 
the  lobbies  cautioning  their  daugh- 
ters, on  the  way  out,  neyer  to 
repeat  the  dreadful  expression  of 
'Tally  hoi"  nor  venture  to  ask 
any  of  their  friends  for  a  transla- 
tion of  it.' 

H.  BARTON  BAKER. 
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In  the  month  of  April  187 — ,  a 
groap  of  officers  were  assembled 
at  chota-hazri,  under  the  pleasant 
shade  of  a  couple  of  luxuriant 
mango-trees.  On  the  white  cloth 
that  covered  the  table  were  eat- 
ables of  various  kinds,  the  most 
inviting  being  some  melons — 
water,  as  well  as  musk — which 
smelt  deliciously.  Overhead,  deftly 
slung  from  a  wooden  framework, 
with  lazy  even  beat,  oscillated  a 
light  deep-Mnged  punk  ha.  It 
was  pulled  by  a  semi-somnolent 
Hindoo  coolie,  attired  in  little  else 
save  his  own  bronze-coloured  skin ; 
yet,  such  was  the  force  of  habit, 
he  did  not  give  one  the  impres- 
sion of  being  at  all  too  scantily 
clad.  A  short  distance  off — ten 
yards  or  so — stood  a  large  hand- 
some bungalow ;  this  was  the 
mess-house  of  the   officers,   who 

belonged  to  the Regiment  of 

Lancers,  quartered  just  now  at 
Mirabad,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
stations  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

The  group  referred  to  were  in  their 
white  summer  uniform,  which,  in 
the  glare  vof  the  fierce  sunlight, 
lather  dazzled  and  distressed  the 
eye ;  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark- 
green  overhanging  foliage  the  effect 
was  both  cool  and  picturesque. 

The  leave  season  had  just  com- 
menced, and  the  young  fellows, 
while  refreshing  the  inner  man, 
were  gaily  reckoning  up  their 
chances  of  visiting  the  various 
hill  -  stations — Simla,  Mussoorie, 
Kynetal,  or  even  going  as  far  as 
that  famous  paradise  of  sportsmen, 
Cashmere ;    exception,    however, 


must  be  made  in  respect  of  two  of 
their  number,  who,  comparatively 
silent,  were  seated  a  little  apart, 
and  on  whose  countenances  there 
was  no  sign  of  merriment  visible. 
Suddenly  a  horse's  hoofs  pat- 
tered along  the  drive  leading  to 
the  bungalow,  and  a  second  later 
the  rider  came  in  view.  He  dis- 
mounted a  short  distance  from  the 
party,  and,  handing  his  horse  to 
a  serrant,  approached  the  chota- 
hazri  table. 

*  Well,  doctor  V  interrogatively 
said  one  of  the  quieter  men,  ad- 
dressing the  new-comer. 

*  Not  well ;  indeed,  just  the 
contrary,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  replied 
Dr.  Anderson  gravely :  '  poor  Mrs. 
Morgan  is  dead.' 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

'Terrible  business  for  Mor- 
gan,* presently  remarked  the  first 
speaker,  in  a  thoughtful  voice ; 
'  she  was  all  in  all  to  him.  I'm 
afraid  he'll  go  to  the  bad.' 

Some  years  ago,  when  Thomas 
Morgan  first  joined  the Lan- 
cers as  their  veterinary  surgeon, 
the  verdict  of  the  officers,  not 
given  hastily,  but  after  due  de- 
liberation, was  that  he  was  by  no 
means  an  acc^uisition  to  the  corps ; 
in  truth,  the  more  severely  cri- 
tical, if  asked  their  private  opinion, 
would  have  had  but  little  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  him  coarse, 
self-sufficient,  and  unsteady. 

As  time  passed,  the  general  im- 
pression regarding  the  vet's  cha- 
racter became  confirmed;  more- 
over, it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
deteriorating  to  even  a  lower 
level.   Then  Morgan  unexpectedly 
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did  that  whicli  raised  him  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  the  estimation  of 
every  one.  He  married  a  woman 
whom  almost  any  man  would 
have  been  proud  to. call  his  wife. 

Handsome,  ladylike,  and  ac- 
complished, Mrs.  Morgan  also 
possessed  tact  and  discrimination, 
and  in  a  little  while  she  became 
quite  a  favourite  in  the  *  regiment. 
That  a  man  of  Morgan's  calibre 
should  have  persuaded  a  woman 
of  this  stamp  to  marry  him  was 
something  in  his  favour;  soon, 
too,  it  became  abundantly  clear 
that  the  lady  thoroughly  under- 
stood her  husband's  weak  points, 
for  she  managed  him  with  so 
much  judgment  that  the  improve- 
ment in  him  became  marked ;  in- 
deed, after  a  few  months  of  mar- 
ried life,  the  vet  surgeon  was 
voted  quite  altered,  and  rather  '  a 
good  fellow.* 

And  now,  as  the  doctor  had 
stated,  a  bitter  affliction  had  be- 
fallen the  husband ;  the  wife, 
whom  he  had  so  loved  and  looked 
up  to,  had  died,  after  giving  birth 
to  a  still-bom  child,  and  hej  un- 
stable and  weak-principled,  was 
left  alone,  a  prey  to  intense  grief. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  men  at  the  break  fast- table 
who  heard  the  observation,  *  Poor 
Morgan  will  certainly  go  to  the 
bad,'  should  feel  that  the  dismal 
prediction  was  only  too  likely  to 
be  verified. 

An  interval  of  two  or  three 
years  has  elapsed  since  the  sad 
event  chronicled  above,  and  I 
now  come  to  the  incident  on 
which  the  interest  of  this  narra- 
tive chiefly  depends.  At  this  time 
the Lancers  were  quarter- 
ed at  Aldershot,  having  returned 
home  from  their  foreign  service  in 
India.  The  mess-house  of  the 
regiment  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  row  of  the 


block  of  buildings  known  as  the 
West  Cavalry  Barracks.  These 
face  the  Avenue  Road,  and  are 
only  a  few  hundred  yaids  to  the 
east  of  All  Saints*,  the  garrison 
church.  The  mess-room  was  a 
large  lofty  apartment,  rectangular 
in  shape,  with  one  of  its  lesser 
sides  almost  occupied  by  a  great 
arched  window,  which  was  heavily 
curtained.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  long  dining-table ;  it 
stood  in  such  a  position  that  an 
individual  sitting  at  the  top-end 
would  be  facing  the  window,  and, 
of  course,  one  sitting  at  the  bottom 
would  have  his  back  towards  it. 

One  evening,  rather  late  in  Oc- 
tober, a  number  of  officers  were 
seated  in  this  mess-room  at  dinner. 
At  the  top  of  the  table,  filling  the 
post  of  president,  was  Lieutenant 
Eobert  Norris,  the  orderly  officer 
of  the  day.  He  was  a  pleasant 
fair-haired  young  fellow,  and  on 
this  occasion  seemed  particularly 
cheerful,  for  early  next  day  he 
was  to  start  for  Ireland  on  a 
month*s  leave.  To  his  right  sat 
a  guest  of  his,  Captain  Wilson : 
the  latter  had  come  down  to  Aider- 
shot  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  and 
intended  accompanying  Korns 
across  the  Channel  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  There  was  no  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  but  the 
chairs  ofi  either  side  of  the  vice- 
president's  were  occupied,  one  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  senior  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  the  other  by  a 
young  officer  of  the  same  corps 
called  Beamish.  In  the  inter- 
mediate •  seats  were  a  few  other 
men  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify.  It  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  that  the  evening  twi- 
light outside  was  only  partially 
excluded,  the  curtains  being  but 
half  drawn. 

The  conversation  had  been  brisk 
and  lively,  the  most  prominent 
Aldershot  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  there  had  occurred 
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OBe  of  those  momentary  intervals 
of  silence,  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon during  dinner,  when  the 
company  was  startled  hy  the  loud 
exclamation  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

*  Good  Grod«  man,  are  you  ill  1 
what  on  earth  is  the  matter  V 

The  speaker  was  youDg  Beam- 
ish. He  was  addressing  his  vis- 
a-vis, Dr.  Anderson,  towards 
whom  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned. 

There  was  a  white,  scared  look 
on  the  surgeon's  face,  and  he  was 
staring  at  the  window  with  eyes 
half  out  of  their  sockets.  It  was 
evident  he  had  received  a  shock 
of  some  kind. 

*No — nothing,'  he  answered, 
with  an  effort;  *  but — ah  I  did  you 
see  that  woman  f 

*  See  a  woman — where  Y  asked 
the  other  wonderingly. 

'/saw  her  all  right,  Anderson,' 
exclaimed  Norris,  from  the  top  of 
the  table — *  rather  pallid-looking, 
and  dressed  in  a  sort  of  bridal 
dress  that  seemed  slightly  stained ; 
she  certainly  looked  in  at  us  as 
she  walked  past  the  window.* 

'  What  unmitigated  nonsense  !' 
cried  Beamish  energetically. 
'You're  both  mad — the  window 
is  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  balcony 
outside,  but  merely  a  narrow  ledge, 
along  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one,  except  a  ghost, 
to  walk.' 

'  By  Jove  !  I  never  thought 
of  that,'  said  Korris,  starting  up 
impulsively.  He  ran  to  the  win- 
dow and  began  pushing  aside  the 
curtains.  *  But  you  saw  her  too, 
Anderson,'  he  continued,  in  an 
amazed  tone,  '  and,  somehow,  the 
features  seemed  familiar.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  aurgeon ;  *  I 
certainly  saw  a  woman  dressed  in 
white  pass  quite  close  by  to  the  win- 
dow and  glance  in  for  an  instant. 
But  it  was  the  strange  woful  ex- 
pression in  the  eyes  as  they  met 


mine  that  startled  and  disturbed 
me.  I  fancied  I  recognised  in 
her  some  one  I  knew;  yet,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  can't  call  to  mind 
who  she  is.' 

The  doctor,  who  had  quite  re- 
covered his  composure,  spoke  in 
a  clear  collected  voice.  He,  too, 
now  rose  from  his  seat  and  ap- 
proached the  window.  Then 
there  ensued  a  scene  of  consider- 
able excitement,  in  which  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  were  largely 
blended.  The  dinner-table  was 
quickly  deserted,  the  window 
thrown  open,  and  all  the  servants 
summoned.  The  premises  were 
examined,  and  all  kinds  of  nooks 
and  comers  invaded  and  ran- 
sacked, for  the  discovery  of  the 
intruder,  the  more  especially  as 
Beamish  suggested  somebody 
might  be  attempting  to  play  off  a 
practical  joke  on  them.  The 
search,  however,  proved  fruitless. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  mys- 
terious female  who  had  given  so 
rude  a  shock  to  one  of  the  party 
and  ruffled  the  serenity  of  all. 

Of  courde,  almost  with  one  ac- 
cord, they  scouted  the  notion  that 
the  apparition  could  possibly  have 
an  immaterial  personality.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  spectre  in  a  mess- 
room?  The  idea  was  preposter- 
ous— absurd ;  and  then,  how  idle 
and  objectless  seemed  a  visitation 
whose  purpose  no  one  could  re- 
cognise !  They  were  either  the 
victims  of  a  hoax,  or,  as  was 
more  likely,  of  a  spectral  or 
optical  illusion.  So  far  the 
officers.  The  question,  however, 
might  fairly  be  asked,  which  of 
the  following  contingencies  was 
the  more  improbable — the  ap- 
pearance of  a  disembodied  spirit, 
given  that  disembodied  spirits 
exist ;  or  that  two  individuals,  of 
totally  different  types,  in  the  per- 
fect possession  of  their  senses, 
sitting  far  apart,  should,  amid  the 
distraction    of   dinner,    brilliant 
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ligbtsy  and  gay  convenation,  con- 
j^  np,  exactly  at  the  same  mo- 
menty  a  spectral  illusion,  which, 
in  face,  fignie,  and  dress,  shonld 
be  absolutely  identical  f  More- 
over, as  will  be  shown  a  little 
later,  the  vision  was  not  so  entirely 
without  purpose  as  at  first  sight 
they  judged  it  to  be. 

To  resume.  The  commotion 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  offi- 
cers again  took  their  seats,  but 
their  cheerfulness  seemed  to  have 
vanished  and  the  talk  flagged ;  if 
a  stray  remark  were  passed,  it  led 
to  nothing. 

'I  wonder  if  the  apparition 
portends  miBfortune  to  either  of 
you  two  f  said  Beamish,  derisively 
glancing  towards  Norris  and  An- 
derson. 

Neither  answered. 

Presently  Wilson  addressed  his 
host. 

*  You  have  to  visit  the  guards 
to-night.     When  do  you  start  V 

^  After  midnight,'  answered  Nor- 
ris briefly. 

*  ril  go  round  with  you.' 

But  the  other  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  However,  nothing  untoward 
happened,  and  early  next  morn- 
ing the  two  friends  left  for  Ire- 
land. 

A  month  later,  his  leave  having 
expired,  Norris  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment 

On  arriving,  one  of  the  first 
persons  he  encountered  was  the 
surgeon,  with  whom  of  course 
he  entered  into  conversation. 

After  a  little  he  said  rather 
abruptly, 

*  Ah,  Anderson,  how  about  the 
apparition)  did  you  unravel  the 
mystery  of  its  appearance )' 

*  I  thought  you  knew ;  surely 
you  have  heard  all  about  it?  re- 
plied his  companion,  with  an  air 
of  surprise. 

*Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,' 
said  the  other.  <  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  matter  has  troubled  me  but 


litUe ;  stil],  I'm  glad  it  admits  of 
a  rational  explanation.' 

'  A  rational  explanation  ?  echo- 
ed the  doctor,  with  a  queer  smile. 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  laige 
gold  locket,  and  having  opened  it 
he  handed  it  to  his  friend.  '  Just 
look  at  that,'  he  continued. 

*  Good  Hearens  ?  cried  Norris^ 
gazing  at  the  miniature, '  it  is  the 
spectre !  Why,  it  is  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  died  in  India  ! 
Tm  more  puzzled  th&n  ever.' 

<  I  suppose,  then,  I'd  better  b^in 
at  the  beginning  and  explain/ 
said  the  surgeon.  'As  jou  are 
aware,  Morgan — who  has  been 
steadily  going  downhill  since  his 
wife's  death — was  induced,  about 
two  months  ago,  to  leave  Alder- 
shot  on  sick-leave  for  change  of 
air  and  scene.  Well,  after  that 
extraordinary  experience  of  ours 
at  dinner,  I  passed  a  restless  un- 
comfortable night,  sleeping  very 
badly ;  I  therefore  got  up  earlier 
than  usual,  intending  to  take  a 
brisk  walk  before  going  to  hos- 
pital. Soon  after  I  left  the 
barracks  I  met  Burke,  Morgan's 
servanti  and  casually  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  news  of  his  master. 
To  my  astonishment  he  informed 
me  that  Morgan  had  returned  to 
Aldershot  four  days  ago,  and  at 
the  present  moment  was  lying  in 
his  quarters  seriously  unwell. 
Of  course  I  went  to  him  immedi- 
ately, and  then  the  true  state  of 
affiedrs  at  once  became  clear.  Mor- 
gan, perhaps  hardly  responsible 
for  his  actions,  had  conceided  his 
arrival  that  he  might,  unchecked, 
give  free  rein  to  his  intense 
craving  for  stimulants,  and  now 
he  was  so  ill  that  I  bad  very  little 
hope  of  his  recovery.  After  doing 
all  I  could  for  him,  I  was  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  room,  when  my 
eyes  fell  on  the  large  coloured 
photograph  of  his  wife,  that  stood 
on  a  side-table.  Then,  in  an  in- 
stant, like  a  flash  came  the  con- 
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yiction  that  Mtr.  Morgan  and  the 
apparition  were  identical,  and 
that  it  was  her  features,  seen  dis- 
tinctly as  she  walked  past  the 
window,  that  I  had  heen  trying  in 
vain  to  recall ;  in  the  likeness  she 
was  dressed  as  a  hride  in  white. 
You  know  I  was  with  the  poor 
lady  in  her  last  illness,  and  I  take 
it  the  meaning  of  the  vision  was 
to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  her  hushand  was  dying  un- 
cared  for  and  alone,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  where  we  were 
dining  so  merrily.' 

'  It  18  a  strange  occurrence,  the 
very  strangest  in  my  experience,' 


said  Norris  thoughtfully.  '  I  re- 
memher  the  photo  you  mention 
quite  well ;  this  one  in  the  locket 
is  the  same,  only  reduced  in  size. 
I  believe  I  knew  more  of  Mor- 
gan than  most  of  the  others,  as 
our  rooms  opened  into  the  same 
corridor,  and  I  was,  in  a  way,  his 
next  neighbour;  perhaps  that 
may  be  one  reason  why  I  also 
saw  the  apparition.  How  long  is 
it  since  Morgan  died  V 

'  He  expired  a  fortnight  ago,' 
replied  the  surgeon — 'quietly,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  and  with  his 
faculties  clear.' 
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CHAPTER  LXXr. 

*  vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity,' 
illustrated  by  the  late 

JEROME  DAWB,  ESQ.  ;  DANIEL 
RUDDOCK,  ESQ.;  MARTHA 
SPRING,  COOK-HOUSEKEEPER ; 
AND  OTHERS. 

It  was  jast  two  months  later, 
and  a  small  party  were  met  to- 
gether in  the  libraiy  of  the  late 
Jerome  Dawe,  Esq.  For  the  late . 
Jerome  Dawe  was  now  his  legal 
appellation.  He  had  faintly  Tal- 
lied from  the  first  apoplectic  stroke, 
and  for  a  week  he  exhibited  signs 
of  consciousness,  but  he  never 
spoke  again.  And  now  Jerome 
Dawe  was  lying  at  rest,  and  this 
serious  company  had  assembled 
to  hear  the  reading  of  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

There  were  three  remote  cou- 
sins with  faint  expectations,  but 
as  these  have  not  hitherto  been 
at  any  pains  to  take  part  in  this 
history,  they  shall  not  now  be 
suffered  to  emerge  fix)m  obscurity. 
Old  friends  are  here — Samuel  and 
Sally  Badger,  Margaret  and  Sholto 
Alexander,  Daniel  and  Eugene 
Euddock,  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  party  Martha  Spring  hovers 
like  a  hyena.  This  comparison 
is  not,  however,  pointed  at  Martha 
as  she  appeared  to  the  eye,  for 
she  was  clad  in  black  of  widow- 
ish  severity,  and  with  short  skirts 
and  white  stockings.  She  was  a 
spectacle  to  which  natural  history 
could  furnish  no  parallel     Still 


Matty  reminded  one  of  a  hyena. 
She  kept,  as  it  were,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  assembly.  She  main- 
tained an  inferior  deportment 
And  Matty^s  expectation  was  that 
she  would  make  her  meal  when 
the  others  had  left  the  field. 

Margaret     Alexander    looked 
serious   and  perfectly  composed, 
and  Sholto  pale,  spiritless,  and 
unhappy.     But  in  neither  mother 
nor  son  was    there    any   of  tbe 
restlessness     of     the      doubting 
legatee.     The  heroic  Sally  looked 
independent  of  fortune  too,  bat 
in  a   different  way.     There  was 
not  the  smallest  trace  of  nervoas- 
ness  about  her.     She  sat  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  lawyer,  as 
if  he  were  about  to  utter  her  decree, 
not  to  announce  her  fate.  Samuel 
meanwhile  was  moist  and  pallid 
with  anxiety,  for   he   knew  no- 
thing of  what  Jerome  Dawe  had 
done,  his  wife  having  kept  him  in 
the  dark  as  a  punishment.    Ac- 
cordingly  Samuel  was  swinging 
like  a  pendulum,  from  hope  to 
despair.     Hope  whispered  in  his 
ear  that,  if  Jerome  Dawe  had  left 
them  even  five  thousand  pounds, 
their  ruin    would   be    repaired. 
Despair  replied  that  the  career  of 
Samuel  Badger  had  been  unfor- 
tunate hitherto,  and,  by  the  law 
of  continuity,    would  be  unfor- 
tunate to  the  end. 

Eugene  treated  the  whole  Bad- 
dock  party  with  superciliousness. 
He  displayed  in  his  manner  that 
sort  of  contempt,  thinly  disguised 
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by  civility,  which  is  most  irritat- 
ing to  sensitive  people.  Sally 
did  not  regard  his  airs  at  all,  for, 
knowing  that  she  held  a  handful 
of  trumps,  she  waited  until  the 
game  should  avenge  her  smarts. 
But  Samuel  winced  fearfully 
under  Eugene's  scorn.  The  little 
dandy's  sneers  were  to  poor 
Samuel  like  the  taunts  with 
which  some  despised  criminal  is 
tortured  on  his  way  to  execution. 
Thev  foretold,  and  at  the  same 
time  embittered,  the  inevitable 
doom. 

Meanwhile  Daniel  Euddock 
was  particularly  polite  and  smooth 
and  gracious  to  everybody,  espe- 
cially to  Sally  Badger  and  Martha 
Spring.  Daniel,  at  times,  had 
been  almost  tearful. 

*  It  has  been  an  old  friendship, 
has  Jerome's  and  mine,'  he  re- 
marked. '  That  man  has  been 
a  friend  to  me,  a  cousin,  a  bro- 
ther, a  father.  He  was  one  of 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  loved 
each  other,  and  I  have  told  him 
more  than  once  that,  if  ever  I 
should  be  the  survivor^  my  desire 
should  be  to  have  his  large  Bible 
and  his  snuff-box.  I  should 
value  them  for  friendship's  sake. 
Good  old  Jerome  Dawe  !  I  dare- 
say he  has  thought  of  that  We 
shall  find  he  has  remembered  his 
old  chum's  request.' 

Matty  was  in  the  room,  and, 
alarmed  at  this  statement  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  resolved  not 
to  be  outdone,  she  broke  out : 

'  You  was  like  me,  sir.  1  asted 
him  to  leave  me  hifi  portrait — the 
only  one  he  ever  had  done,  cut  in 
black  paper,  you  know.  "I  ast 
no  more,"  says  I.  "  Matty,"  he 
says,  "  it  is  not  enough,  after  your 
years  and  years.  Besides,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  not  like."  '*  It  is  your 
living  image,  sir,"  I  says,  "  except 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  wants 
rounding  with  the  scissors."  "  But 
it  is  not  enough,  JMatty,"  he  says. 
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**  Excuse  me  contradicting  you," 
I  says;  "  it  is  enough."  "Not 
after  your  years  and  years,  Matty," 
says  he." ' 

While  Daniel  and  Matty  were 
thus  preparing  for  their  own  im- 
pending good  fortune,  Sally  Bad- 
ger, who  heard  this  dialogue, 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  un- 
observed. Meanwhile  Eugene, 
with  a  killing  air  of  superiority, 
lounged  up  to  Hector. 

*  Heard  of  an  usher's  place  yet. 
Hector  V 

•Not  yet,'  Hector  replied 
quietly. 

*  Hope  you  will  get  a  good 
salary  1'  And  Eugene  lounged 
off  again  and  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

Presently  Sally  Badger  returned 
with  the  lawyer,  who  bore  some 
papers  in  his  hand."  He  was  a 
tall  dark  man,  with  sallow  face, 
sunken  eyes,  and  great  white 
teeth,  which  became  prominent 
when  he  smiled.  But  he  know 
all  the  financial  secrets  of  Middle- 
borough,  and  he  disliked  Daniel 
Euddock  heartily. 

*You  here,  Mr.  Ruddock !' he 
said,  showing  all  his  teeth,  and 
speaking  in  an  accent  of  surprise, 
for  Dani^l  was  only  remotely  re- 
lated by  marriage  with  Jerome 
Dawe.  •  Come  as  a  friend,  I 
suppose  V 

Now  Daniel  read  in  this  sar- 
castic question  the  lawyer's  secrat 
knowledge  that  he  was  to  inherit 
all  the  estate,  and  he  framed  his 
answer  accordingly. 

*  As  a  friend,  of  course  !  /have 
no  expectations.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Badger,  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  and 
— and  these  gentlemen  ' — Daniel 
acknowledged  the  anonymous 
cousins  in  this  way — *  they  have 
expectations.  Jerome  Dawe  was 
nothing  to  me,  except  the  dearest, 
best,  and  most  devoted  friend 
any  man  ever  had.' 

The  lawyer  sat  down    at  the 
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table  with  a  methodical  air.  Here 
a  diflSculty  arose,  for  Matty  in- 
sisted on  standing,  and  not  until 
after  five  minutes'  persuasion 
could  she  be  got  to  seat  herself 
next  to  Daniel  Euddock.  Then 
they  all  composed  themselves 
to  listen. 

'  Are  we  all  here  V  the  man  of 
law  asked,  looking  over  his  glasses 
and  putting  his  question  with  a 
sweet  air,  which  signified  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  polite  formality, 
and  which  needed  no  answer. 

*  Are  we  all  here  V  Sally  Badger 
repeated,  with  irritation.  Her 
temper  had  been  ruffled  by  the 
scene  with  Martha.  *  There  are  a 
dozen  of  us.  Who  may  "  we  all " 
ber 

She  glanced  angrily  at  Daniel 
and  Eugene. 

*  All  whom  it  may  concern,' 
Daniel  retorted,  rubbing  his  wick- 
ed hands,  and  making  his  joke 
with  a  horrid  face.  He  could  not, 
for  all  his  prudence,  resist  the  im- 
pulse which  bade  him  give  Sally 
scowl  for  scowl.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  impending  triumph,  Daniel 
felt  apprehension  at  the  proximity 
of  S-dly  Badger  after  this  indis- 
cretion. He  thought  of  her  rage 
when  the  will  would  be  read,  and 
marked  the  silver  caimlesticks 
that  were  near  her  right  hand, 
and  computed  his  own  distance 
from  the  door,  and  the  time  it 
would  take  to  bolt,  if  Sally  should 
show  fight. 

Then  the  lawyer  began  : 

*  This  is  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Jerome  Dawe  of  Heath- 
field  House,  Middleborough.' 

*  What  language  he  had  !* 
flatty  remarked^  in  a  loud  whisper, 
to  Daniel  Ruddock.  *  The  words 
flowed  from  him.* 

*  Hush  r  Daniel  said  religiously. 
Indeed,  in  Daniel's  religion  the 
present  was  a  very  solemn  cere- 
mony, not  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
foreign  thoughts.  '  Listen,  Matty.' 


Listen  for  the  crash  of  a  falling 
house.  Listen,  plotting  pair ;  for 
the  will  is  brief  enough : 

*I  bequeath  to  my  faithful 
servant  Martha  Spring  an  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  estate^  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  all  my  personal  estate 
and  effects,  and  all  property  of  or 
to  which  I  may  die  seised  or  pos- 
sessed, whether  in  possession,  re- 
version, remainder,  or  expectancy, 
to—' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  lawyer 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  glanced 
up  at  Daniel  Ruddock.  The  act 
was  involuntary,  and  he  withdrew 
his  eyes  in  a  second.  But  the 
look  gave  Daniel  a  fright;  for 
there  was  in  it  something  of  scorn 
and  satisfaction. 

The  next  sentence  told  all 
Everything  was  .bequeathed  in 
equal  shares  to  testator's  nieces, 
Sarah  Badger  and  Margaret  Alex- 
ander. 

*  What  !*  Eugene  called  out, 
with  an  amazed  emphasis.  '  What 
did  you  say  ?' 

*  The  estate  is  left  in  equal  por- 
tions to  Mrs.  Alexander  and  Mrs. 
Badger,'  the  lawyer  answered 
calmly. 

*  0,  it's  impossible !'  Eugene 
exclaimed.  'It's  perfectly  im- 
possible. There  must  be  trickery 
here !' 

'  These  ladies  are  the  testator's 
next  of  kin,'  the  lawyer  replied. 
*  Pieces,  too.  There  was  never 
any  quarrel  that  I  heard  of ;  and 
they  were  constant  in  their  affec- 
tionate attention  to  Mr.  Dawe.' 

*  But,  you  know,'  Eugene  cried, 
for  his  experience  of  the  world 
was  not  enough  to  guard  him  in 
his  excitement,  *  in  this  case  next 
of  kin,  and  quarrel,  and  all  that 
go  for  nothing.  There  must  be 
another  will.' 

*Did  you  say  fifty]'  Matty 
whispered  hoarsely,  seizing  the 
lawyer    by    the    shoulder,    and 
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shaking    him.      '  Did    you    say 

fifty  r 

*  Fifty,'  replied  the  lawyer  la- 
conically. 

'  Fifty  pound  V  she  asked  again, 
with  an  accent  as  if  her  reason 
were  forsaking  her. 

*  Fifty  pound,'  replied  Prothero 
again,  nodding  his  head  at  each 
word. 

'Fifty  pound  a  year?'  Matty 
called  out  in  a  scream. 

'  Fifty  pound  a  year,'  the  lawyer 
replied  for  the  third  time. 

*  And  nothing  more  T 

*  No,  nothing  more,'  Prothero 
answered,  losing  his  temper. 
'Why,  woman,  what  did  you 
expect  f 

*  Fifty  pound  a  year  !'  Matty 
called  out  hysterically.  'Fifty 
pound  to  me,  that  lived  with  him 
and  watched  him  and  tended 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  was  his  all  in  all  these  forty 
years  !  O,  I  wish  I  had  him  here 
to  fling  it  in  his  face  V 

But  the  very  violence  of  her 
language  brought  the  woman  to 
her  senses,  and,  seeing  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander's eyes  set  upon  her  sternly, 
Matty  felt  ashamed  of  herself; 
so,  growling  and  muttering,  she 
flung  out  of  the  room,  banging 
the  door  for  farewell. 

Now  all  this  time  Daniel  Eud- 
dock  had  neither  spoken  nor 
moved ;  but  his  face,  white  with 
amazement  and  rage,  expressed 
his  feelings  plainly.  For  five- 
and-twenty  years  he  had  laboured 
and  plotted  to  get  Jerome  D awe's 
money.  Five  minutes  ago  he 
believed  that  money  was  his,  safe 
and  sure  as  law  could  make  it. 
Ten  minutes  ago,  in  the  presence 
of  all  these  witnesses,  he  had 
freely  declared  that  he  expected 
the  very  announcement  which, 
now  that  it  had  come,  was  driving 
him  to  madness.  He  could  not 
rage  aloud  without  making  him- 
self despicable  and  ridiculous ;  he 


must  cork  his  fury  down;  there 
was  not  even  a  dog  for  him  to 
kick.  His  self-restraint  was  pru- 
dent in  some  respects,  but  on 
physiological  grounds  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he 
had  gone  off  like  Vesuvius.  It 
is  a  fearful  strain  upon  the  nerves 
to  repress  mortification  such  as 
the  wretched  usurer  felt. 

Presently  the  lawyer  spoke. 

'  Sensible  sort  of  will,  Mr.  Rud- 
dock ?  Commonplace  ?  Just  what 
one  might  expect?  Most  per- 
fectly satisfactory?  Don't  you 
think  so  V 

The  questions,  delivered  suc- 
cessively, and  with  pleasing  ani- 
mation, were  sarcastic,  and  a  hot 
iron  on  Daniel's  palm  would  not 
have  inflicted  greater  pain.  He 
could  not  by  any  effort  conceal 
his  feelings  entirely.  The  lawyer 
noted  his  anguish,  and,  resolved 
to  punish  a  man  whose  villanies 
had  been  often  before  him,  he  re- 
peated the  questions. 

'  Sensible — commonplace — per- 
fectly satisfactory,  hey,  Mr.  Rud- 
dock V 

'0 — yes,*  Daniel  replied,  like 
a  ventriloquist  performing  under 
some  internal  difficulties.  'Just 
what  we  all  expected.' 

*  0,  you  expected  it  Y  the  other 
remarked,  more  and  more  sweetly. 
*  Perhaps  Mr.  Dawe  told  you  of 
his  intentions  T 

'  No,  he  didn't  !*  Daniel  cried 
roughly.  •  Yes,  he  did,'  he  added, 
though  why,  he  could  not  tell. 
Then  he  seemed  to  survey  himself 
between  the  two  stools,  and  his 
wrath  burst  out : 

'  He  was  a  pig-headed  old  ass  ! 
I  don't  care  a  cur^e  how  he  has 
left  his  money !' 

This  bit  of  coarseness  escaped 
him  before  he  knew  it.  Then  he, 
like  Martha  Spring,  saw  Mrs. 
Alexander  looking  at  him  in  re- 
proof; and  the  miserable  wretch 
realised  his  humiliation. 
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*Come,  Eugene,'  he  said,  'we 
are  oufc  of  place  here.  Good- 
morning,  Sally.  Good-morning, 
Samuel.  Good  -  morning,  Mar- 
garet.' 

Daniel  went  shufHing  out ; 
but  as  he  departed,  Sallj  called 
him  back,  in  a  voice  of  such  un- 
usual suavity  that  he  stopped  on 
the  threshold,  and  looked  back. 

*Did  you  speak,  Sally]'  he 
asked,  expecting  some  crumb  of 
comfort. 

*  I  wished  to  remind  you  of 
what  you  said,'  she  replied.  *  The 
Bible  and  the  snuff-box  !  Here 
is  the  snuff-box.  You  will  find  a 
pinch  or  two  in  it.  The  Bible 
shall  be  sent  on  to-night.' 

She  put  the  snuff-box  into  his 
trembling  hand,  and  her  manner 
was  so  natural  that  Daniel  could 
not  be  sure  that  she  meant  any- 
thing more  than  she  said.  So  he 
took  the  snuff-box  submissively; 
but  as  he  turned  away,  a  flash  of 
derision  in  Sally's  eyes  revealed 
her  sarcastic  intention. 

If  he  could  have  cast  her  for 
life  into  an  Italian  dungeon  at 
that  moment  he  probably  would 
have  done  it.  But  was  he  not 
powerless  1  Fairly  frenzied  with 
disappointment  and  anger,  he 
clutched  Eugene's  arm,  and  closed 
the  door.  Probably  father  and 
son  consulted  in  the  passage,  for 
the  next  minute  Daniel  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  yelped 
out, 

'  Samuel,  come  here  1' 

The  vindictive  tone  seemed  to 
recall  to  Hector's  recollection 
something  he  had  forgotten.  He 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room  afcer 
his  father. 

*  Samuel  f — Daniel  looked  at 
Samuel  Badger  with  a  truly  dia- 
bolical face,  and  grinding  his 
teeth — *  I  want  the  balance  of 
that  three  thousand.  It  ought  to 
have  been  paid  a  month  a^o.     I 


must  have  it  with  interest — with 
interest,  mind  —  by  to  -  morrow 
morning,  not  a  minute  later  than 
twelve.' 

*  But,  Daniel,'  Samuel  pleaded, 

*  the  land  is  not  worth  the 
money.* 

*  Not  another  word  !'  Daniel 
cried  savagely.  *The  money  at 
twelve.  There,  at  least,  I  have 
you — you  and  your  virago  in- 
side.' 

'  Had  you  not  better  take  the 
land  back,  Mr.  Euddock?'  said 
Hector  civilly.  *  Return  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  let  my  father 
return  the  land.' 

'  Beetlehead  !'  Daniel  called  out. 

*  What  I  are  you  thrusting  your 
nose  into  our  business?  Mind 
your  own  !' 

*  Then  you  will  not  let  father 
have  his  money  back?'  Hector 
said,  disregarding  this  gentle  ad- 
monition. *  Have  you  quite  made 
up  your  mind  V 

*  Made  up  my  mind  !  Rather  I* 
replied  Daniel  derisively,  and 
with  a  gleam  of  comfort  as  his 
bit  of  malice  became  more  tan- 
gible. '  If  fools  and  their  money 
are  soon  parted,  wise  men  are  not 
to  be  expected  to  bring  the  two 
together  again.' 

*  Because,  Mr.  Ruddock,'  Hec- 
tor continued  calmly,  'just  after 
father  left  this  morning,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Tickenham  Railway 
called.' 

Daniel  started. 

'  I  saw  him,'  Hector  went  on ; 
'  and  it  seems  the  Midland  Rail- 
way is  going  to  run  a  line  into 
the  town,  and  the  terminus  is  to 
be  on  what  was  your  land.  The 
company  offer  father  five  thou- 
sand if  he  will  sell  at  once  and 
give  no  trouble.' 

*Whatr  Daniel  said,  fairly 
gasping  for  breath,  'five  thou- 
sand !' 

'So  you  see,  Mr.  Ruddock,' 
continued    Hector  quietly,   *my 
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question  was  not  an  unfair  one ; 
and  if  you  had  said  "  yes,"  and 
restored  the  purchase -money  to 
my  father,  I  can  answer  for  it 
he  would  have  restored  the  land 
to  you.' 

•  I  don't  say  that,  Hector,'  Mr. 
Badger  murmured.  He  was  fully 
as  much  amazed  as  Daniel. 

*  Yes,  you  would,  father,'  Hec- 
tor rejoined,  with  mild  decisive- 
ness. Then,  turning  upon  Daniel, 
*  Under  present  circumstances,  Mr. 
Kuddock,  you  cannot  be  surprised 
if  we  say  that  you  shall  have  your 
'money  at  twelve  to-morrow,  as 
you  required  it ;  and  there  trans- 
actions between  us  end.' 

Eugene  saw  the  humiliating  and 
hopeless  case  in  which  they  were 
placed.  He  felt,  besides,  really 
alarmed  lest  his  father  might  fall 
down  in  a  fit ;  for  the  arm  that 
was  in  his  own  trembled  convul- 
sively. So,  without  another  word, 
Daniel  and  Eugene  walked  out  of 
the  house ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  never  before  did  a 
dandy  and  a  usurer  make  such  an 
exit  arm-in  arm. 


CHAPTER  LXXir. 

IN  WHICH  DANIEL  RUDDOCK  COH- 
MENXa  UPON  FRIENDSHIP. 

Slowly  Daniel  Buddock  and 
his  son  walked  home.  It  was 
curious  to  notice  that  each  had  a 
certain  shyness  in  mentioning  the 
catastrophe  to  the  other.  To  be 
sure,  Jerome  Dawe  had  tricked 
Daniel;  but  had  not  Daniel  all 
his  life  been  trying  to  trick  Je- 
rome Dawe  1  A  certain  sense  of 
the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  late 
event,  mingled  with  a  decided 
feeling  of  shame,  kept  both  quiet 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  last 
Daniel  recovered  his  manhood, 
and  faced  the  matter  like  one  who 
had  been  ill-used. 


^Choused !'  he  muttered,  in  a 
doleful  fragment  of  soliloquy ; 
*  Nicked!  Bdmboczled!  O  Jerome, 
what  a  game  of  thimblerig  }ou 
played  I  I  thought  you  were  a 
fool;  you  knew  I  was  one.  0 
but  this  is  a  cut !  It  will  be 
years  before  I  can  believe  in 
friendship  Again.  Jockeyed!  Did- 
dled !  BUked!' 

'  It's  awfully  bad  treatment, 
you  know,  father,'  Eugene  said 
sympathetically.  '  Of  course,  we 
have  no  redress ;  but  it  is  awfully 
mean!' 

*  Mean  !'  cried  Daniel ;  *  it's 
robbery !  Look  here,  on  an 
average  that  man  has  dined  with 
me  once  a*  week  for  twenty- five 
years.  What  with  his  food  and 
his  wine,  every  dinner  of  that 
sort  must  have  saved  him  at  least 
two-and-six,  to  say  nothing  of 
kitchen  fire — I  put  it  low,  bo- 
cause  I  don't  want  to  exaggerate. 
Very  good.  Eight  two-and-sixes 
make  one  pound.  There  are  fifty- 
two  weeks  in  the  year.  Half-a- 
crown  a  week  makes  six  pound 
ten  per  annum.  Six  pound  ten  a 
year  for  twenty-five  years  ia — why, 
Eugene,  it  is  a  little  property  I 
Let  us  see.  Six  twenties,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty ;  six  fives,  thirty 
— one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the 
odd  ten  shillings  make  twelve 
ten.  Total — one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pounds  ten  I  And,  with 
compound  interest  and  judicious 
investment,  it  would  have  run  up 
to  two  hundred.  So  I  have  made 
him  first  and  last  a  present  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  And  there 
was  more  than  that :  there  were 
incidental  expenses — fiys  here, 
and  fiys  there ;  travelling  to  visit 
him ;  little  gifts  of  game,  which 
we  might  just  as  well  have  eaten 
ourselves,  and  saved  butcher's 
meat ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  love 
and  affection  I  always  showed 
that  man.  Why,  in  mere  shoe- 
leather  it  has  cost  me  at  least 
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^ve  poonds  tradgiog  out  to  «6ee 
him  time  after  time  !  And  what 
have  I  got  for  it  1  An  old  snuff- 
hox!  That  is  what  I  shall  do 
with  his  old  snuff-box  !*  With 
this  Daniel  drew  out  that  leb'c, 
and  flung  it  scornfully  over  a 
hedge;  for  they  were  walking 
along  the  road  towards  their  own 
house. 

This  outburst  appeared  to  re- 
lieve Daniel  somewhat,  and  the 
judicious  Eugene  did  not  speak. 
The  usurer  walked  on  in  siJcnce 
for  a  few  paces,  then  he  stopped. 

'Eugene,'  he  eaid,  *it  has  ju6t 
struck  me  that  snuff-box  is  solid 
silver.  Would  you  mind  climb- 
ing over  the  gate  and  looking  for 
it)  If  it  had  been  plated,  I 
would  never  have  touched  it 
again.' 

Beatrice  was  awaiting  them 
with  lively  curiosity — suspense 
would  not  be  a  proper  word  ;  for 
Mrs.  Euddock  never  doubted  that 
Jerome  Dawe  would  leave  them 
everything ;  but  she  was  dying  to 
hear  the  testamentary  scene  de- 
scribed. 

'  Well,  Dan  !'  she  said,  smiling. 

•Devil  a  sixpence,  BeeT  he 
called  out  aloud,  and  with  such  a 
face  that  his  wife  read  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  incredible  truth  in  his 
countenance. 

'  Dan  I'  she  exclaimed. 

'Don't  tease  father,'  said  Eu- 
gene. '  The  fact  is,  he  has  been 
cheated.  Old  Dawe  has  left  his 
money  to  the  Badgers  and  the 
Alexanders  —  share  and  share 
alike.' 

*  ]N"othing  to  us  V  Beatrice  Rud- 
dock said,  unable  to  credit  what 
she  heard.  *0  Eugene,  there 
must  be  some  mistake  I' 

*  All  I  have  got  out  of  Jerome 
Dawe/  Daniel  said,  with  delibera- 
tion, to  show  that  he  was  speaking 
sober  fact,  '  is  that.' 

He  held  up  the  recovered  snuff- 
box. 


*  A  snuff-box,  Dan  f 

'  Yes,  a  snuff-box  !  An  empty 
snuff-box  r  Daniel  Euddock  roared, 
in  a  renewed  fury,  and  once  again 
he  flung  the  relic  away — but  now 
on  the  floor.  *  Worth  five-and- 
twenty  shillings,  perhaps,  as  old 
silver.* 

The  snuff-box  was,  however, 
not  quite  empty ;  and  as  it  was 
flung  upon  the  floor  in  this  dra- 
matic way,  the  lid  flew  open. 
Daniel,  Beatrice,  and  Eugene 
stood  in  a  kind  of  equilateral  tri- 
angle, gazing  at  each  other,  wait- 
ing for  adjectives  of  rebuke  and 
interjections  of  indignation  to 
utter  their  wrath.  Meanwhile, 
the  fine  dust  of  snuff  floating  in 
the  air  entered  their  noses. 

'  Confound  that  snuff  !'  cried 
Danieli     '  I  am  going  to  sneeze.' 

*  odious  stuff !'  exclaimed  Bea- 
trice. *  How  stupid  of  you !  So 
am  I.' 

*  Very  unpleasant,'  ejaculated 
Eugene.  'Snuffing  is  a  hateful 
ha — ^ha — habit !' 

And  Eugene  made  the  duet  a 
trio. 

They  looked  ridiculous  enough 
— and  such  mean  people  deserve 
to  look  ridiculous.  Now,  under 
some  of  the  greater  defects  and 
mortifications  of  life  women  con- 
duct themselves  far  more  prudent- 
ly than  men ;  and  Beatrice,  when 
she  had  poured  out  her  wrath  on 
her  false  friend,  began  to  consider 
calmly  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
result  was  that  she  came  to  her 
husband,  and,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  said, 

'  Things  might  be  worse,  Dan. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  not 
pressed  matters  too  far  with  Lucy. 
The  best  thing  now  is  to  let  her 
marry  Hector.' 

*  Hector  won't  have  Lucy  now  !* 
Daniel  called  out.  ^Do  you 
fancy  Hector  will  have  Lucy  now! 
0,  no !  He  will  look  after  some 
fine  girl,  somewhere  else.    I  tell 
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you,  Bee,  we  are  done  brown  all 
round  from  head  to  foot ;  circum- 
vented in  every  quarter  of  the 
compass,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west ;  made  fools  of,  the  whole 
family  of  us— father,  mother,  son, 
and  daughter.  And  all,'  Daniel 
added,  with  another  furious  look, 
*  all  by  an  old  fool  that  I  thought 
could  scarcely  see  the  end  of  his 
own  nose !' 

*  No,  Dan,  no,'  his  wiser  wife 
said  soothingly.  *  I  believe  Hector 
and  Lucy  will  stick  to  each  other. 
The  girl  is  really  fond  of  him,  and 
I  think  he  is  fond  of  her.  We 
must  come  to  some  arrangement 
about  the  land,  and  make  peace 
with  Samuel  and  Sally.' 

*  0,  but  have  you  heard  about 
the  landl*  Daniel  cried,  with 
another  flash  of  dismay  in  his 
face,  as  he  suddenly  recollected 
this  last  cat  I  strophe.  *  There 
again !  C^ur  goose  is  cooked 
again !  The  Midland  Railway 
want  that  very  piece,  and  they 
are  going  to  give  Samuel  five 
thousand  for  it.' 

*  0,  really,  Dan  !'  his  wife  said, 
in  sincere  sympathy.  *That  is 
provoking.' 

*  Provoking  I'  Daniel  exclaimed, 
'it's  maddening!  Everything — 
every  single  thing  has  gone  dead 
against  me.  It's  Providence  turned 
upside  down,  Bee.' 

While  this  conversation  was 
going  on,  another  took  place, 
which  confirmed  Mrs.  liuddock's 
opinion  as  to  the  relations  between 
Hector  and  Lucy.  These  foolish 
young  people  had  arranged  to 
meet  after  the  reading  of  the  will ; 
for  Lucy,  expecting  that  her 
father  would  inherit  the  prpperty, 
wanted  to  comfort  Hector,  and 
assure  him  that  his  Lucy  would 
be  kind,  and  not  forsake  him, 
whatever  might  happen.  Hector, 
on  his  part,  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  the  turn  of  affairs 


which  would  be  mortifying  to 
Lucy ;  for,  after  all,  Daniel  was 
her  father.  So  Hector  met  Lucy 
in  the  street  with  a.  face  in  which 
there  appeared  no  sign  of  exulta- 
tion. Lucy  thought  he  was  de- 
pressed at  missing  his  share  of  his 
grand- uncle's  fortune. 

*  Never  mind.  Hector,*  she  said 
consolingly,  looking  round  to  see 
if  anybody  was  near  before  she 
took  his  hand.  *  We  must  wait 
for  brighter  days.  Besides,  I 
have  got  some  money,  you  know. 
I  will  coax  mamma  and  papa  in 
time.' 

*  My  dear  girl,'  Hector  s  lid, 
*  you  have  not  heard.  Half  uncle's 
money  is  left  to  us,  and  half  to 
the  Alexanders.' 

*  Hector  !'  Lucy  cried  out,  in 
sudden  joy.  *I  am  glad.  0, 
dear  boy,  how  happy  we  shall 
beP 

There  was  just  one  cloud  on 
this  honest  girl's  sky  as  they 
talked  together. 

'  Hector,*  she  said  gently,  *  if 
we  marry— tr//e«  we  marry — 
don't  think  too  hardly  of  papa 
and  mamma.  Papa  loves  money 
so  that  I  believe  he  cannot  help 
it;  and  mamma  is  really  kind, 
only  she  thinks  so  much  of  gran- 
deur and  of  "  the  world."  Try  to 
feel  kindly  about  them — for  my 
sake.' 

Hector  looked  at  her  seriously. 

'  If  you  think  I  can  ever  feel 
anything  but  grateful  to  your 
father  and  mother,*  he  said,  *  you 
are  much  mistaken.  I  owe  to 
them  the  girl  I  love  best  in  all 
the  world.' 

*  Thank  you,'  Lucy  murmured, 
with  a  simple  gratitude  half 
pretty,  half  funny. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  as 
seriously  as  he  had  looked  at  her. 

*  Perhaps  we  may  help  them  to 
think  of  better  things]' 

There  was  neither  hypocrisy 
nor  self-righteousness  in  this  whis- 
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per — it  was  the  genuine  outcome 
of  a  girrs  heart,  whose  new  love 
did  not  quench,  but  quickened 
her  old  love. 

These  two  happy  lovers  walked 
away  side  by  side. 


CHAPTEK  LXXIIL 

IX    WHICH   SALLY   BADGER    IS  MAG- 
NANIMOUS. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Sally 
Eadger.  She  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  her  attitude  such  as 
would  haTe  betitted  a  victorious 
gladiator. 

*  Margaret/  she  said,  turning  to 
her  cousin,  *  in  this  house  you  and 
I  are  mistresses  now/ 

*  Sally,'  Margaret  Alexander  re- 
plied, regarding  her  with  grave 
approval  and  speaking  with 
warmth,  '  you  are  an  honourable 
woman.  It  is  to  you  I  owe  this 
good  fortune.' 

*  No  compliments,'  Sally  an- 
swered, with  exulting  eyes.  '  But 
tell  me,  Margaret — you  talk  about 
contentment  and  trusting  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  either — but  are 
you  not  happier  to-day  for  this 
money  Y 

'I  am,'  Mrs.  Alexander  re- 
plied. 

*  And  what  says  Sholto  V  Sally 
Badger  aeked,  turning  good- 
humouredly  upon  him.  *The 
boy  has  not  spoken  a  word.' 

'  I  am  glad,'  he  answered,  '  for 
mother's  sake.' 

The  heart  lay  dead  in  his 
breast.  Money  was  nothing  to 
him. 

*  Poor  old  uncle  Jerome  !'  cried 
Sally.  'He  has  made  us  both 
very  happy.  We  must  never  for- 
get him.' 

At  this  point  Samuel  Badger 
and  his  son  came  back  into  the 
room.     So   elastic  was   Samuel's 


tread,  and  so  triumphant  his  smile, 
and  80  victorious  his  whole  de- 
meanour, that  Sally  remarked 
upon  it. 

*  Sammy,  you  step  about  like  a 
soldier !' 

*Well,  my  love,'  he  replied, 
not  ill  pleased,  *  I  feel,  you  know, 
a  little — well,  a  little  elevated, 
Sally.  I  have  been  thinking 
whether  anything  I  ever  said  to 
Jerome  could  have  worked  upoQ 
his  mind.  I  believe  Jerome  had 
a  high  opinion  of  me,  in  a  quiet 
way.' 

*  Perhaps  so,  Sammy,'  his  wife 
answered,  humouring  him  in  the 
excess  of  her  own    satisfaction. 

*  If  so,  think  how  nicely  you  have 
made  up  for  my  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  you  flung  into  the 
river.' 

*  Three  thousand  pounds  !'  ex- 
claimed Samuel,  breaking  first 
into  a  smile  and  then  into  a  laugb. 

*  Three  thousand  pounds  I  Flung 
into  the  river !  What  say  you. 
Hector  Y 

Prudent  Hector  said  nothing. 

*  Her  three  thousand  pounds, 
Hector !'  his  father  continued, 
getting  red  in  the  face  with  de- 
light. 'Your  mother  knows  all 
about  it,  does  she  not  V 

*  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Sammy,'  Mrs.  Badger  cried,  un- 
able even  on  this  joyful  day  to 
endure  jocosity,  *  1  won't  stand 
it!' 

*  But,  Sally,  my  love,  my  land 
is  worth  five  thousand  pounds 
this  morning,'  her  husband  said, 
growing  sober  as  he  announced 
this  prodigious  fact.  'A  railway 
is  coming.  A  terminus  is  to  be 
built.  My  land  is  wanted.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  will  accept  five 
thousand.  I  am  master  of  the 
situation,  you  see.'  And  Mr.  Bad- 
ger walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  great  importance.  His  wife 
followed  him  with  wondering  in- 
credulous eyes. 
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'Sammy!  You  are  going  out 
of  your  mind. 

*  Ask  Hector,  then/  he  replied, 
waving  his  hand,  and  immersed 
iu  his  reflections.  '  I  must  think 
matters  over.' 

*  What  does  thifl  mean,  Hector  V 
Mrs.  Badger  inquired,  obeying 
her  lord  for  once. 

*  It  is  all  true,'  Hector  replied, 
but  not  with  the  air  of  satisfac- 
tion which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. *  The  railway  is  \o  be 
begun.' 

*  Well,  I  am  surprised !'  Sally 
exclaimed.     *  How  very  lucky  !' 

*  The  fact  is,  Sally,  my  love,'  Mr. 
Badger  said,  with  growing  self- 
confidence,  *you  must  remember 
what  I  told  you  before.  There  is  a 
stronger  vessel,  Sally,  and  there 
is  a  weaker  vessel.  Man  is  the 
stronger  vessel,  and  womrfn  is  the 
weaker  vessel.  That  Providence 
has  given  women  a  great  many 
excellent  gifts,  I  do  not  deny ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  business 
and  to  calculation  and  to  looking 
far  ahead,  believe  me,  Sally,  though 
I  say  it,  there  the  stronger  vessel 
has  the  advantage.  This  is  not 
disparaging  you,  my  love;  it  is 
ODly  putting  you  where  Provi- 
dence wishes.' 

*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,' 
retorted  Mrs.  Badger  sharply, 
*  between  uncle  Jerome's  will,  and 
this  piece  of  good  luck,  your  head 
is  turned.  But  whether  your  head 
is  turned  or  fixed,  you  sha'n't  talk 
about  vessels  to  me.  If  the  rail- 
way does  come  to  Tickenham,  no 
thanks  to  you.  You  did  not 
bring  it.  You  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Vessels;  indeed  1  As  if  one 
was  a  tea-cup !' 

Grave  Margaret  Alexander  hav- 
ing, like  many  other  serious 
people,  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  found  this  dialogue  too 
overcoming.  She  pretended  busi- 
ness, and  hurried  out  of  the  room 
with  Sholto ;  but  her  cousin  was 


quick  enough  to  notice  the  twinkle 
in  her  eyes,  and  for  once  the  iron 
Sally  was  touched  with  sympa- 
thy, and,  recognising  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  whole  affair,  she  sat 
down  and  laughed  until  the  tears 
ran  over  her  cheeks. 

'  Never  mind,  Sammy,'  she  said 

at  last,  wiping  her   eyes ;  '  you 

shall  be  the  strong  vessel  and  I 

*  the  weak  one  for  ever  and  a  day.' 

'Mother,'  Hector  said,  coming 
quietly  to  her  side,  *  I  want  a  word 
with  you  and  father.' 

They  looked  at  him  and  waited 
for  what  he  had  to  say. 

*  You  know,'  Hector  said,  tak- 
ing his  mother's  hand,  'that  for 
a  long  time  I  have  been  in  love 
with  Lucy  Euddock ;  and  she  has 
been  so  kind  and  so  nice  all 
through  this  trouble,  so  good  to 
me  and  so  good  to  her  parents  too. 
It  would  be  very  miserable  for  us 
both  if  the  two  families  were  at 
variance.' 

He  paused. 

'  Go  on,'  his  mother  said. 

'  Well,'  continued  Hector,  with 
hesitation,  ^as  old  Euddock  has 
been  disappointed  in  uncle  Je- 
rome's will,  and  as  we  have  got 
so  much  money,  might  not  father 
give  back  the  land  for  the  three 
thousand  pounds,  and  let  Mr. 
Euddock  get  the  advantage  of  the 
railway  V 

*  Your  father  might  do  so,'  Sally 
replied,  looking  straight  in  his 
face.  '  But  Daniel  is  such  an  old 
screw,  and  such  an  old  skinflint, 
and  such  an  old  hypocrite,  and 
such  an  old  knave,  that  I  say, 
"  iN'o."  Lucy  will  marry  you  all 
the  same.' 

*  But,  mother,'  Hector  rejoined, 
*  marriage  is  not  everything.  Ee- 
member,  when  I  marry  Lucy, 
Daniel  Euddock  will  be  my  wife's 
father.' 

'  There  is  truth  in  that,'  Sally 
said,  reflecting. 

She  beat  the  ground  with  her 
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foot.  She  rested  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  and  afterwards  changed 
hands  and  rested  on  the  other, 
thinking  all  the  time.  Samuel 
Badger  looked  on,  waiting  for  her 
to  give  judgment. 

'  You  see,  mother/  Hector  said, 
reasoning  gently,  *  you  are  thiuk- 
'ing  of  that  hard  grasping  man.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  girl  who  loved 
me  when  I  was  so  poor,  and  has 
been  true  to  me  ever  since/ 

*  You  are  right,'  Sally  said, 
nodding  her  head  in  vigorous 
approval.  'You  take  the  proper 
view  of  it.  Sammy,  you  must 
return  the  land.* 

*But,  Hector,'  poor  Samuel 
said,  remonstrating,  '  and,  Sally, 
my  love,  listen :  it  is  rather  hard 
on  me,  when  I  have  made  this 
great  sum  by  my  own  foresight, 
and — ^and  by  my — well,  call  it  dash ; 
and  when  you  have  been  telling 
me  all  my  life  how  little  I  am 
good  for — it  is  rather  hard  that  I 
should  give  back  my  profits.' 

*  But  see  here,  Sammy,'  his  wife 
replied  (with  forbearance,  how- 
ever, for  she  felt  there  was  justice 
in  what  he  said),  '  we  have 
come  in  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to-day.  We  have  only 
one  child,  and  he  has  never  given 
us  an  hour's  trouble.  He  was 
ready  just  now  to  have  helped  us 
in  our  loss.  I  think,  Sammy,  we 
may  do  what  he  asks.' 

*  I  should  be  pleased  enough  to 
gratify  Hector,'  Mr.  Badger  said. 
'  Hector,  you  quite  understand  I 
should  be  pleased  enough  to  grati- 
fy you.  But  I  think  it  is  hard 
that  I  should  give  up  my  profits, 
when  I  got  them  by  my  own  fore- 
sight and  my  dash,  Sally.* 

'Nevermind  the  pro  fits,  Sammy/ 
Mrs.  Badger  said.  '  We  will 
credit  you  with  the  sum.' 

*  That  is  a  capital  idea,  Sally  !' 
Mr.  Badger  replied.  *  Credit  me 
with  it.  Just  so.  In  our  ac- 
counts I  shall  set  it  down  in  black 


and  white.  Credit  Samuel  Bad- 
ger :  By  profits  of  a  very  remark- 
able speculation,  2000/.  Debtor : 
By  handsome  conduct,  2000/. 
Balance  in  hand,  Nothing.  Then 
it  will  be  quite  clear  that  I  am  a 
man  of  business  capacity  and  fore- 
sight, and — and — well,  as  I  said 
before — dash!  But  it  must  be 
down  in  black  and  white.' 

*  Black  and  white  let  it  be,' 
Sally  cried  good  -  humouredly. 
'You  shall  have  two  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  credit  for  clever- 
ness as  long  as  you  live.  Now, 
Hector,  the  land  is  yours.  Go 
and  tell  Lucy  what  your  father 
says.' 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

SORROW  THAT  IS  NOT  TURNED 
INTO  JOY. 

While  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
those  who  people  this  little  history 
were  thus  running  out  into  sun- 
shine, shadow  fell  where  it  was 
least  expected;  and  the  shadow 
would  pot*  move.  Mildred,  tlie 
Golden  Girl,  doubly  golden  now, 
was  living  a  mourner's  life.  She 
had  left  Mrs.  Badger's  house 
shortly  after  Violet's  death,  and 
since  that  time  she  had  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion.  The  place 
she  chose  for  a  residence  was,  per- 
haps, remarkable  under  her  cir- 
cumstances, being  a  private  hotel 
in  Paddington,  where  she  rented 
a  suite  of  rooms.  She  indeed  al- 
leged as  a  pretext  for  this  choice 
that  London  was  convenient,  since 
she  had  legal  business  to  transact  ; 
but  the  true  reason  was  that  she 
found  in  London  a  solitude  and  a 
retirement  which  she  could  not 
easily  secure  elsewhere. 

Since  Violet's  death  Mildred 
had  never  smiled.  Terrible  as 
that  loss  appeared  in  prospect,  not 
until  it  came  did  JVllldred  know 
what  her   bereavement  implied. 
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These  sisters  had  passed  lives  of  • 
unbroken  intercoarse  and  tender- 
ness. Mildred  could  not  recall  a 
single  difference  between  them. 
She  could  not  remember  that 
Violet's  face  had  ever  turned  upon 
her  with  any  expression  except 
confidence  and  perfect  love ;  and 
it  was  her  one  solace  now  that  she 
had  never,  even  for  an  instant, 
given  her  darling  pain.  That  re- 
mote charge  of  her  dying  mother, 
that  she  was  to  watch  over  little 
Violet,  the  child  Mildred  had  re- 
ceived with  an  earnestness  preterna- 
tural for  her  years.  Violet  had  ever 
been  her  joy  and  her  care.  Violet 
hsA  clung  to  Mildred,  and  reposed 
in  her  love  with  undisturbed  con- 
fidence. The  girl's  animation 
and  archness  of  character,  her 
helplessness,  and  the  sentence 
of  death  which  hung  over  her 
during  her  brief  life,  all  threw 
around  her  a  pathetic  charm  which 
enhanced  Mildred's  natural  ten- 
derness, and  made  her  love  for 
her  sister  one  of  the  rare  affec- 
tions. So  long  as  Violet  lived,  no 
matter  how  hopeless  her  state,  the 
world  was  a  world  of  love  to  Mil- 

.  dred.  But  when  Violet  was  gone, 
with  the  parting  sigh  that  carried 
her  spirit  back  to  God,  darkness 
came  over  alL    So  slight  a  thing  ! 

.  Only  the  spark  of  life  quenched 
in  one  breast;  only  one  figure 
missing  in  this  crowded  human 
scene;  but  it  was  enough  to 
darken  Mildred's  future. 

Many  girls  would  have  fiown 
to  excitement  and  travel  for  re- 
lief :  Mildred  preferred  sitting  by 
herself,  watching  the  unexplained 
life  of  London  hurrying  hither 
and  thither  under  her  windows. 
Others  might  have  found  in  devo- 
tion a  refuge  from  this  immovable 
sorrow;  but  Mildred,  though  by 
no  means  an  irreligious  person, 
was  not  so  framed  as  to  turn  for 
consolation  to  supernatural  hope. 
Hers  was  a  materialistic  temper, 


not  in  the  philosophical,  but  in 
the  instinctive  sense.  To  her  life 
was  everything.  She  might  have 
her  faith  of  the  conventional  kind, 
but  as  yet  this  faith  had  not 
struck  into  the  deeper  part  of  her 
nature.  For  her  the  past  and  the 
future  together  might  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence  :  once  Violet 
had  been  always  with  her;  now 
Violet  was  gone  for  ever  1 

As  to  her  feeling  for  Sholto, 
that  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  and 
she  never  recalled  his  image,  either 
with  hope  or  regret.  Margaret 
Alexander  did  indeed  write  often, 
and  Mildred  was  constantly  send- 
ing her  the  choicest  presents 
money  could  buy,  for  this  good 
woman's  kindness  to  little  dying 
Violet  was  written  imperishably  in 
her  memory.  But  Mrs.  Alexander 
was  not  able  to  console  Mildred. 
Mrs.  Alexander  would  constantly 
write  about  the  sorrows  of  life, 
and  speak  with  almost  poetic 
warmth  of  Violet's  present  feli- 
city. Into  these  utterances  Mil- 
dred could  not  enter.  She  was 
far  from  calling  them  fanatical, 
or  even  from  raising  in  her  own 
mind  any  doubts  as  to  their  cre- 
dibility ;  but  somehow  such  con- 
solations were  conveyed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  She  found  only 
the  faintest  comfort  in  them;  and 
sometimes  they  intensified  her 
misery.  Thus,  one  Monday  mom- 
ing,  Mis.  Alexander,  writing  from 
Tickenham,  remarked  that  she 
had  been  kept  from  church  last 
evening,  and  as  she  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire — so  she  said — her 
thoughts  travelled  after  little 
Violet.  Then  the  good  woman 
went  on  to  say  that  she  had  taken 
up  her  Bible  to  read  such  descrip- 
tions as  could  be  found  of  the 
state  of  the  blessed  dead.  There 
followed  many  of  those  sentences 
which  would  naturally  appear 
under  such  circumstances;  and 
Mrs.  Alexander,  closing  her  let- 
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ter,  said,  '  I  remembered  what  she 
told  us  of  her  dream,  where  her 
mother  came  and  wiped  her  tears 
away ;  and  I  thought  how  much 
the  darling  girl  suffered  here,  and 
I  felt  we  ought  not  to  wish  her 
back.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  thank  God  for  taking 
her  to  His  eternal  glory.' 

Mildred  was  sitting  alone.  She 
read  the  letter  and  then  laid  it  on 
the  table,  shaking  her  head  with 
a  rapid  motion,  as  if  signifying, 
in  the  most  vehement  way,  that 
this  would  not  do.  Then,  with 
her  hand  clenched,  she  "walked  to 
the  window,  and  tried,  through 
her  blinded  eyes,  to  look  out  into 
the  street,  for  even  in  h^v  solitude 
she  would  not  give  way,  if  by  any 
means  she  could  conquer  her  grief. 

Thus  wore  on  the  sad  days  of 
the  envied,  heart-broken  Golden 
Girl.  Six  months,  nine  months, 
ten  months  passed  away,  until  the 
anniversary  of  Violet's  death  was 
at  hand. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

*  WILL  YOU  V     *  NO,  THANK  YOU.' 

To  this  gill  in  her  secluded 
sorrow  there  came  a  recall  to 
comm(  n  life,  or  it  might  be  said 
a  counter-irritant  of  a  contemp- 
tible kind.  None  the  less  was 
its  operation  salutary.  One  morn- 
ing, to  Mildred's  amazement,  Eu- 
gene Euddock  was  announced  by 
her  maid,  who  admitted  this  visitor 
for  old  acquaintance  sake,  without 
first  inquiring  if  her  mistress  would 
receive  him.  A  flush  came  out  on 
Mildred's  pale  cheek.  Eugene  saw 
the  flush  and  drew  a  flattering 
inference,  but  conducted  himself 
with  admirable  modesty  and  with 
perfect  composure. 

Eugene  was  dressed  far  more 
gaily  than  is  usual  with  young 
Englishmen.  His  waistcoat  was 
one  colour,  his  coat  a  second,  his 


trousers  a  third,  his  necktie  a 
fourth,  and  his  pocket-handker- 
chief— half  of  which  at  least  was 
visible — a  fifth  For  all  that, 
there  was  taste  in  the  suit  Grant- 
ing the  bright  colours,  the  efifect 
was  not  vulgar,  nor  perhaps  dis- 
pleasing, to  the  eye.  The  gaudi- 
ness  was  refined,  not  provincial^ 
by  no  means  cockney.  At  the 
same  time  these  many  colours,  so 
cleverly  assorted,  showed  that  the 
wearer  was  a  man  wholly  given 
to  study  of  the  art  of  dress,  for 
nothing  but  care  could  have  saved 
one  so  caparisoned  from  a  most 
dismal  drop  into  vulgarity.  .  Eu- 
gene looked  like  some  gay  bird, 
a  bird  of  paradise,  perhaps,-  and 
he  walked  across  the  room  witb  a 
peacock's  egotistic  strut;  but  he 
did  not  fill  Mildred's  eye,  as  our 
north- country  folk  phrase  it.  No 
doubt  one  well-dressed  bird  of 
paradise  is  admired  by  another 
well-dressed  bird  of  paradise ;  but 
a  caged  eagle,  with  eyes  sadly  set 
on  the  blue  deepd  of  the  impossible 
sky,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
appreciate  the  gold  and  the  crim- 
son and  the  strut. 

Not  3  woman  reading  this 
novel  but  knows  Eugene's  busi- 
ness. Why  should  I  keep  you 
in  suspense,  readers,  when  you 
are  not  in  suspense  1  or  maintain 
mystery  where  there  is  no  mys- 
tery? Eugene  was  coming  to 
propose  to  the  Golden  Girl.  He 
had  spent  two  hours  and  a  quarter 
pranking  himself  up.  This  Joseph 
suit  had  been  ordered  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  the  handkerchief  had  been 
bought  in  Bond  Street  the  night 
before;  Eugene's  whole  demeanour 
had  been  thought  out ;  his  speech 
was  lying  ready  made  and  clear 
in  his  mind,  like  that  of  a  parlia- 
ment man  who  has  his  oratory 
in  the  bottom  of  his  hat  and  can- 
not be  confounded. 

Mildred  was  stUl  gazing  out  of 
the    window  when  he   entered. 
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She  could  not  at  once  clear  from 
her  face  all  traces  of  that  sacred 
sorrow.  A  moment  ago  she  had 
been  stretching  out  her  empty 
arms  for  her  lost  darling;  and 
when  she  turned  her  gaze  back 
into  the  room,  Eugene  Ruddock 
stood  before  her,  with  hia  five 
colours  and  his  dandified  airs. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  her 
thoughts  than  love  or  marriage, 
and  vet  in  an  instant  she  knew 
what  his  errand  was.  Probably 
when  Adam  proposed  to  Eve  she 
perceived  a  few  seconds  before 
what  he  tvas  about.  Has  one  of 
Eve's  daughters  ever  been  asked 
for  the  treasure  of  her  hand  who 
did  not,  before  the  words  were 
spoken,  hear  a  whisper — a  kind 
of  echo  reversed — which  told 
everything  1  Mildred — mourning 
Mildred — saw  Eugene's  purpose 
in  his  face,  and  in  his  strut,  and 
in  his  five-coloured  dress,  and  in 
all  and  every  article  of  his  appear- 
ance and  manner. 

If  Love's  strategics  can  be  com- 
pared to  dancing,  such  was  the 
similitude  of  Eugene's  manoeuvres 
OA  this  memorable  morning.  To 
enlarge  the  comparison,  imagine 
the  feminine  heart  a  fortress— a 
fortress  with  ramparts  framed  of 
pretty  negatives ;  walls  built  out 
of  coyness,  modest  hesitation, 
delicacy ;  pretty  fancies  for  this, 
not  for  that ;  wilful  dislikes  for 
that,  not  for  this;  with  blushes 
for  banners,  smiles  for  flags  of 
truce,  sparkling  glances  and  low- 
breathed  syllables  for  armoury : 
how  should  such  a  stupendous 
fortress  be  taken  1  Surely  by  the 
strategics  which  are  practised  on 
a  carpet,  in  enamelled  shoes,  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  tickled  fiddle- 
string.  Figuratively  speaking,  such 
were  Eugene's  tactics  this  morn- 
ing. He  pirouetted,  he  skipped, 
he  advanced  most  finely.  He  said 
every  pretty  thing  he  could  say. 
And  at  latt^  when  he  had  got  into 


position,  all  at  once  he  opened 
fire,  and  right  into  the  weakest 
place  in  the  fortress  he  delivered  a 
tremendous  shot — from  his  popgun ! 
Eut,  alas  for  fiddlestring  and 
popgun  warfare!  Alas  for  Eugene ! 
The  fortress  was  not  framed  of 
coyness ;  it  was  walled  with  ada- 
mant. 

*  Eugene,'  Mildred  said  coldly, 

*  you  have  made  a  great  mistake ; 
I  never  cared  for  you.' 

*But/  he  said,  reasoning,  *we 
are  always  pleasant  together.  Tou 
can  like  me  after  a  time,  if  you 
try.  See  what  good  friends  we 
are.' 

*  Eugene,'  she  said  again,  *  it  is 
possible  to  be  friends  with  people 
when  you  are  not  asked  to  be 
more  than  friends.  If  one  was 
asked  to  be  more,  why,  then,  one 
might  hate  the  very  same  person 
— hate  him !' 

*  What  do  you  mean  V  Sir  Fop- 
ling  asked,  not  yet  seeing  the 
force    of    this    dreadful    speech. 

*  I  don't  quite  follow  you.' 

'  I  mean  that  a  person  might 
be  tolerable  as  a  friend,  who 
would  be  unbearable  as  a  hus- 
band.' 

'  Cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
it.' 

'  Then  I  must  speak  more 
plainly,'  the  Golden  Girl  said 
sternly.  ^At  a  distance Ilike  you 
well  enough.  In  a  drawing-room 
— on  a  lawn — for  half  an  hour. 
But  as  to  marrying  you — ' 

Mildred  could  not,  in  words, 
fill  the  imaginary  gulf. 

'But,'  he  urged,  still  in  his 
complacent  way,  *  love  will  come 
with  time.' 

*I  don't  want  love  to  come,* 
Mildred  said — *  not  love  for  you  1* 

This  reply  told.  To  msike  a 
long  story  short,  our  bird  of  para- 
dise walked  home  with  ruffled 
plumage,  as  if  the  wind  of  Fate 
was  too  high  for  spruce  feathers. 
Exit  Eugene  Ruddock.  Good-bye, 
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bird  of  paradise.  Do  you  want 
to  know-  his  future,  readers  ?  Eu- 
gene will  never  marry.  He  will' 
turn  more  and  more  into  a  dandy. 
A  green  dandy  now,  he  will,  with 
the  march  of  time,  grow  a  gray 
dandy.  He  will  always  be  well 
dressed.  He  will  go  through  life 
in  five  or  six  choice  colours.  He 
will  keep  himself  speckless  as  to 
mud,  faultless  as  to  fit,  tasty  as  to 
hue,  happ^  in  his  insect  way  as 
to  temperament  He  •  will  pre- 
serve a  well-trained  palate.  He 
will  develop  an  enlightened  and 
by  no  means  excessive  love  for 
wine.  Polite,  caressing  and  car- 
essed, dancing  ever  to  the  tune  of 
fashion  and  luxury — so  Eugene 
Buddock  will  live  and  die.  And 
let  us  be  sure  of  our  ground  before 
we  blame  him.  My  dear  philo- 
sophic and  moral  friends,  exposi- 
tors of  Matter  and  Spirit,  before 
we  condemn  our  little  dandy,  let 
us  know  something  certainly  about 
this  earth  which  we  and  he  to- 
gether tread. 

In  a  world  of  tinsel  and  paste- 
board and  peacock -plume  —  a 
world  which  vanishes  as  irre- 
vocably as  the  tints  on  a  bubble 
— would  Eugene  be  so  much  mis- 
taken ?  Martyrs,  confessors,  stu- 
dents, labourers  one  and  all,  are 
you  quite  sure  you  are  the  people? 
Suppose,  I  say,  Eugene  is  the  wise 
man.  He  has  fitted  himself  to 
his  environment.  Is  not  that  the 
great  lesson  of  modem  philosophy? 
'Tis  a  passing  world,  my  masters. 
"Where  are  the  sufferers  and  pil- 
lars of  humanity  who  flourished 
in  past  days  ?  Ask  where  are  the 
flames  of  the  candles  that  were 
blown  out  a  century  ago  ?  and 
when  you  have  got  an  answer, 
come  and  tell  it  me,  *  But  Eu- 
gene is  ignoble,'  argues  Mr.  Moral- 
ist. Dear  Mr.  Moralist,  who,  may 
I  ask,  made  you  a  judge  of  no- 
bility? Or  what  is  your  judg- 
ment worth  ?     Good-bye,  Eugene  ! 


In  a  world  of  pasteboard  and  tin- 
sel and  peacock-plume,  you  are 
wiser  thaii  the  whole  bench  of 
philosophers,  for  to-morrow  both 
dandy  and  philosopher  die. 


'    CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

A  SUNSET,  A  GRAVE,  CLASPED 
HANDS,  AND  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
STORY. 

That  little  bit  of  sting  was 
good  for  Mildred.  The  whole 
scene  roused  her  to  a  more  healthy 
state  of  mind.  And  now  a  few 
line^  will  finish  her  history. 

Violet,  shortly  before  her  death, 
put  a  letter  into  Mildred's  hands, 
which  she  bade  her  not  to  open  for 
two  months.  This  letter,  as  Mil- 
dred subsequently  found,  con- 
tained the  following  curious  in- 
struction ;  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Violet's  death  Mildred  was  to 
visit  her  grave  at  the  precise  hour 
of  sunset,  and  scatter  some  flowers 
upon  it.  The  request  was  singu- 
lar, even  startling,  from  the  al- 
most legal  exactness  with  which«  it 
was  worded,  but  of  course  Mildred 
resolved  to  obey  it  implicitly. 
On  that  §ad  day  she  set  out  alone 
for  the  appointed  place. 

Violet's  dust  was  lying  beside 
that  of  her  parents  in  a  seques- 
tered  village  churchyard  about 
fifteen  miles  from  !Middleborough, 
and  nine  or  ten  from  Tickenham. 
It'  was  a  lovely  spot,  embosomed 
in  a  green  hillside,  and  from  it 
you  saw  a  wide  expanse  of  plea- 
sant landscape.  The  tender  charm 
of  an  autumnal  sunset  was  over 
all  the  land,  and  stillness  and 
peace  reigned  from  sky  to  sky  as 
Mildred,  with  slow  steps,  ascended 
the  slope  to  where  the  little 
church  stood  with  its  solemn 
charge  of  dead  sleeping  around. 
Lonely  the  girl  felt  and  dark 
amidst  all  the  light  and  beauty  of 
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the  scene  3  and  as  at  each  step 
she  saw  more  and  more  of  the 
glory  of  the  earth  and  the  sun- 
set skies,  so  sorely  gloom  and  sad- 
ness settled  upon  her  soul. 

As  she  drew  near  the  grave  she 
saw  a  man  bending  over  it  in  the 
attitude  of  a  mourner.  She  stop- 
ped, and  stood  irresolute  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat.  The 
mourner  rose  and  turned  upon 
her.     Sholto  Alexander ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
of  tbe  two  was  more  startled  and 
confused.  Surprise  and  a  rush 
of  memory  sent  the  blood  to  Mil- 
dred's cheeks,  and  Sholto  red- 
dened and  hesitated.  He  soon 
recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vance and  greet  her,  and  she  man- 
aged to  return  his  salutations. 
But  before  she  knew  it  a  ques- 
tion came  from  her  lips  : 

*  Why  are  you  here  V 

The  question  was  too  abrupt  to 
allow  of  evasion  in  the  reply,  had 
he  wished  to  evade  it. 

*  I  loved  her.' 
Mildred  said  not  a  word. 

'  I  loved  her,'  Sholto  went  on 
in  a  broken  way,  *  for  years  and 
years.  When  I  was  a  boy  and 
she  a  little  girl,  I  loved  her.  I 
felt  all  that  time  that  her  great 
wealth  and  my  poverty  would 
make  love  hopeless.  I  thought 
my  position  was  the  gulf  that 
would  divide  us.  I  never  thought 
of  this  r 

He  looked  down  on  her  grave 
and  sighed. 

*Did  she  love  youl'  Mildred 
asked,  speaking  in  a  voice  full  of 
awe  and  wonder. 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  Before  I  told  her  anything 
about  it  she  was  already  making 
ready  for  death.  I  did  not  know 
how  ill  she  was.  I  spoke  to  her 
one  evening  in  the  dusk,  not  see- 
ing her  dying  face.  But  she  had 
risen  above  all  earthly  love.  She 
had  begun  to  hear  the  music  of 


heaven,    and    my    words — what 
were  they  in  her  ears  V 

There  followed  a  silence,  which 
Mildred  broke. 

*  And  so  you  loved  my  little 
Violet !'  she  said,  in  a  voice  of 
sorrowful  interest,  with  not  the 
faintest  note  of  jealousy.  *  My 
little  Violet !' 

*  Loved  her !'  he  repeated ; 
^  her  image  was  before  me  all  my 
life,  and  now  that  she  is  gone  it 
is  before  me  still.* 

Mildred  could  not  keep  back 
her  tears.  All  her  power  ,of  self- 
restraint  was  not  enough,  and  she 
wept  freely  and  without  any  con- 
cealment 

*  I  was  very  poor,'  he  went  on, 
in  his  straightforward  way.  *I 
am  rich  now,  at  least  rich  for  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  more 
money;  and  here  I  have  been 
forming  resolutions  to  live  for 
those  who  are  in  want,  in  ignor- 
ance, plagued  by  poverty  and  by 
disease ;  and  somewhere,  some- 
how, I  don't  know  where  yet,  to 
try  to  raise  and  comfort  the  fallen 
and  the  wretched.' 

'But  why  did  you  come  to- 
night?' Mildred  asked. 

*  At  her  desire,'  he  replied. 
'  The  last  time  we  met  she  gave 
me  a  letter,  which  bade  me  come 
here  on  this  day  and  at  this  hour ; 
and  that  letter  contained  another, 
which  she  desired  me  to  open  this 
evening  over  her  grave.  The  letter 
is  here.' 

He  held  out  a  sealed  envelope. 

*  My  Violet !  my  love  !'  Mil- 
dred exclaimed,  in  tender  curi- 
osity, *  0,  what  has  she  said  ?  It 
seems  like  hearing  her  dear  voice 
again.' 

He  broke  the  seal,  and  she, 
quite  forgetting  propriety  in  the 
sympathy  which  had  so  drawn 
them  together,  read  the  letter 
line  by  line  as  he,  wondering, 
read  it  too. 

*  When  you  read  this,  my  dar- 
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ling  Mildred  will  be  very  near 
yoiL  You  told  me  of  a  gift  which 
had  saved  you  from  ruin,  which 
you  thought  was  mine.  It  was 
not  my  gift;  it  was  not  my 
thought ;  it  came  from  my  darling, 
darlmg  Mildred.* 

*  When  did  yon  tell  Violet  of 
the  gift]'  Mildred  asked,  breath- 
less with  wonder. 

'  That  first  night/  he  answered 
— *  that  night  when  I  told  her  all.' 

Side  by  side  these  two  stood, 
drawn  together  by  love  and  fate, 
but  so  amazed  at  what  each  had 
read,  and  by  their  own  situation, 
that  for  a  long  time  neither  moved 
or  spoke.  Her  dress  was  touching 
his  arm,  her  hand  held  the  letter 
with  his ;  both  their  cheeks  were 
pale  with  the  same  agitation, 
their  hearts  were  beating  in  time ; 
a  common  sorrow  dimmed  their 
eyes. 

But  it  was  he  who  should 
break  the  silence. 

*  Mildred,'  he  said,  with  aU  the 
grief  still  in  his  voice,  and  yet 
with  something  of  reverence  too, 
as  he  turned  upon  her,  *  I  never 
suspected  this.  You  did  save  me 
from   sin   and  shame,  and  from 


an  early  grave.  You  saved  my 
mother  from  a  broken  heart. 
You  saved  me  to  tell  Violet  I 
loved  her.  You  saved  me  to 
kneel  here  to-night,  where  I  have 
asked  God  to  help  me  to  be  good 
and  to  do  good.  You  saved  me 
to  stand  above  the  dust  of  this 
angel -girl,  and  to  feel  that  there 
is  an  eternal  Purity,  an  eternal 
Love,  and  an  eternal  Home  some- 
where. May  I  take  your  hand  1 
May  I  tell  you  what  you  have 
done  for  me  V 

His  face  was  full  of  honour  and 
virtue  and  the  glory  of  early 
manhood,  and  his  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears.  She  returned  his 
gaze  with  another,  which  was  big 
with  unutterable  emotion. 

*May  I  take  your  handT  he 
whispered  again. 

For  answer  she  put  it  into  his. 
Their  eyes  met  again  in.  deeper 
meeting.  Yielding  to  his  scarcely 
conscious  drawing,  her  head  de- 
clined upon  his  breast,  the  other 
hand  sank  at  her  side,  and  the 
flowers  she  held  disengaged  them- 
selves, and,  as  of  their  own  will, 
fell  down,  and  silently  strewed 
her  sister's  grave. 


THE  END. 


FROM  RECRUIT  TO  SERGEANT  IN  A  CRACK 

CAVALRY  CORPS. 


In  these  days  of  competition  for 
commissions  in  the  army  many 
young  men,  gentlemen  by  both 
birth  and  position,  who  have 
failed  to  pass  the  stiff  examina- 
tions prescribed,  enter  the  ranks 
with  the  very  creditable  deter- 
mination of  winning  the  grade  of 
officer  by  toiling  through  the 
lower  degrees  of  the  service ;  and 
as  Government  rather  encourages 
than  disapproves  of  the  plan,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  a  brief 
description  of  the  early  military 
life  of  a  soldier — peer  or  peasant, 
it  makes  no  difference — will  be 
interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
therefore  give  it  as  gathered  from 
the  personal  narrative  of  a  young 
non-commissioned  officer  present 
as  such  in  one  of  our  best  cavalry 
regiments : 

I  am  the  son  of  a  retired 
officer.  Ill-luck,  conjoined  with 
a  set  of  unusually  hard  examina- 
tion-papers, prevented  me  from 
wriggling  into  the  service,  even 
through  the  open  sesame  of  a 
commission  I  then  held  in  the 
militia.  I  could  not  *  qualify,* 
and  consequently  was  'spun.' 
I  had  too  much  pride  to  go  back 
to  my  home,  and  face  relations 
and  friends ;  so  I  walked  down  to 
Westminster  instead,  saw  a  smart- 
looking  recruiting-sergeant  of  Hus- 
sars loitering  about,  conceived  a 
fancy  for  him,  as  apparently  he  did 
for  me,  as  a  probable  *  good  form ' 
of  recruit,  and  *took  the  shil- 
ling'^-metaphorically^  at  least; 
for  in  these  days  the  shilling  of 
yore  is  not  given  upon  enlistment. 
After  this  I  was   medically  ex- 
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amined,  then  attested,  and  th^n 
appeared  before  the  officer  com- 
manding the  home  district;  and 
these  formalities  gone  through, 
behold  me  a  full  private,  in  a 
regiment  I  elect  to  call  ^  The 
Incomparable  Hussars.' 

For  half  a  week  I  knocked 
about  London ;  then  off  I  went  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  corps  in 
company  with  a  batch  of  other 
embryo  soldiers,  all,  of  course,  in 
plain  clothes,  i^ore  or  less  shabby 
— generally  more  than  less,  and 
none  of  them  over  -  clean.  It 
seemed  really  to  be  the  res  an- 
gusta  domif  and  not  the  love  of 
military  glory,  which  was  driving 
these  worthies  to  serve  their 
country. 

Arrived  at  head-quarters,  the 
very  first  thing  done  to  me,  as  to 
others,  was  to  remove  every  thread 
of  the  civilian's  apparel  in  which 
I  had  joined,  to  put  me  into  a 
white  drill-suit,  technically  called 
slacks,  and  to  present  mo  with 
a  cap,  christened  *the  Pimlico 
bargee,^  a  large,  coarse,  blue 
worsted,  ugly  head-gear,  do  more 
like  the  small,  jaunty,  cloth 
laced  one  I  was  destined  ulti- 
mately to  wear,  than  is  a  Lincoln 
and  Bennett's  best  silk  'topper' 
like  a  coal-whipper's  sou'- wester. 
In  that  highly  unbecoming  Guy 
Fawkes  sort  of  a  costume,  so 
different  in  cut  and  material  from 
my  tweed  and  '  diagonal '  mufti, 
was  I  marched  down  forthwith, 
with  a  squad  of  my  brother  novi- 
tiates, to  that  Gehenna  of  a  loca- 
lity, the  barrack  -  square,  where^ 
under  a  drill-sergeant,  might  I 
presently  have  been  seen,  learn- 
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ing  what  Dr.  Cophagus's  appren- 
tice Timothy  would  have  called 
Hhe  rudimans'  of  the  military 
art  How  I  liked  that  barrack- 
square  !  How  much  in  loco  pa- 
rentis did  I  regard  that  drill-ser- 
geant! How  I  dwelt  upon  the 
music  of  his  voice,  as  he  sang  out 
the  words  of  command,  *  One — 
two  —  forward  !  Left  —  right  ! 
left  —  right!'  How  I  loved  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
these  glorious  precincts  !  (N.B. 
This  is  ^sarcastik,'  as  Artemus 
Ward  has  it.)  However,  my  for- 
mer drilling  in  the  militia  served 
me  in  good  stead  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  I  soon  wriggled  out  of 
,  Sergeant  Sabretache's  hands. 
Meantime,  being  only  an  un- 
fortunate *rookey* — dragoon  Eng- 
lish for  recruit — my  lines  were 
not  cast  in  pleasant  places,  I  can 
assure  you ;  and  in  every  fatigue 
in  which  my  troop  was  concerned, 
there  certainly  was  I.  It  is  not 
an  agreeable  occupation  carrying 
coals,  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
one's  ideas  of  the  dolce  far  iiiente 
clearing  the  snow  from  the  stable- 
yards;  yet  nevertheless  many  a 
time  and  oft  have  I  been  occupied 
in  both  of  these  works.  Convey- 
ing sacks  of  corn,  too,  to  the 
stables  themselves  is  not  by  any 
means  a  task  a  man  would  assign 
to  himself  as  a  labour  of  love; 
quite  the  contrary,  as  each  sack 
contains  the  ration  corn  of  six- 
teen horses,  and  weighs  exactly 
IGO  lb.  But  strong  or  weak,  thin 
or  stout,  it  has  to  be  done ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  *  rookey '  is  the  indivi- 
dual to  do  it,  the  old  campaigner 
shirking  the  duty  as  much  as  he 
can. 

A  month  or  so  past,  my  uni- 
form completed,  the  eventful  day 
arrived  when  I  was  to  cast  away 
'  slacks '  for  ever,  and  to  appear 
in  tunic,  pants,  jack-boots,  &c.,  at 
the  orderly-room  for  the  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  the  colonel 


of  the  corps.  To  that  office  I  was 
marched,  and  there  underwent  as 
much  scrutiny  as  to  the  fit  of  the 
garments  as  would  a  lovely  young 
dibutajite  be  subjected  to  by 
mamma  and  sisters  ere  she  went 
forth  to  manslaughter  at  her  first 
ball.  Our  commanding  officer, 
distinguished  warrior  as  he  is, 
has  a  most  fastidious  taste  for  the 
smartness  of  his  men;  and  if 
'bagginess'  or  misfits  of  clothes 
occur,  woe  betide  the  regimental 
tailors  !  My  tout  ensemble  having 
been  pronounced  satisfactory — 
nay,  even  creditable — to  the  In- 
comparables,  my  kit  was  ordered 
to  be  marked  with  a  number; 
and  scarcely  had  I  been  marched 
back  to  the  barrack -room  of 
the  troop  to  which  I  was  ap- 
pointed, when  the  orderly  sergeant 
of  it  walks  up  to  me,  and  says, 
'No.  1460,  Private  Newman,  at- 
tend riding-school  to-morrow,  and 
ride  troop-horse  29  ' —  a  most 
vicious  mare. 

Now,  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  horses  from  my  very  childhood, 
this  openiug-day  of  riding-school 
— the-pet  bogey  of  a  young  cavalry 
soldier,  who  perhaps,  until  his 
first  lesson  in  the  manege^  has 
never  been  mounted  before — ^was 
for  me  more  enjoyable  than  other- 
wise ;  and  I  know  that  I  did  not 
exhibit  either  to  Mr.  Whipper, 
the  riding-master,  or  to  the  rough- 
riders,  that  *  too  too  utterly  utter ' 
ridiculous  figure  which  recruits 
are  apt  to  display.  No.  29 — the 
vicious  beast — threw  me;  that 
goes  without  saying ;  it  would 
sooner  or  later  have  got  rid  of  the 
human  portion  of  its  oiganisation 
had  it  been  a  centaur;  but  I 
stuck  long  to  its  back,  until  a 
peculiar  sort  of  a  buck  jump,  of 
which  it  was  fond,  sent  me  flyingy 
and  thus  gave  the  opportunity  to 
Mr.  Whipper  for  the  expre^ion 
of  one  of  his,  and  I  believe  of 
one  of  every  other  military  riding- 
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master's,  stock  jokes,  to  wit,* Who 
the  dickens  gave  you  leave  to  dis- 
.  mount,  sirf  To  which  hoii  mot 
our  rough-riding  sergeant-major, 
a  '  hedlcated '  man,  and  given  to 
parodies  of  the  Henglish  poets, 
replies  : 

*  By  too  severe  a  bound,  sir, 
Fallen  from  'is  *igh  Aestate, 
And  a  sprawling  Aon  the  gronnd,  sir/ 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  ready 
pencil  of  a  Mr.  Fumiss  to  give 
you  a  sketch  of  a  recruit's  debut 
in  the  riding-school ;  to  show  his 
intense  awkwardness  as  to  hands, 
legs,  and  body ;  his  mortal  fear 
while  in  the  saddle;  his  utter 
di^ust  and  shame  when  he  finds 
himself  out  of  it,  on'  the  tan.  I 
would  I  could  depict  the  riding- 
master,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys, 
as,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  left 
hand,  which  he  cracks  like  a 
pistol-shot,  his  face  bearing  a 
Satanic  sort  of  smile,  he  is  sneer- 
ing at  his  victim,  and  is  giving 
vent  to  sentences  something  like 
this:  *Well,  you  are  indeed  a 
muff,  you  are  !'  *  Sit  up,  sir,  sit 
up;  or  if  you  can't  sit  up,  lay- 
down  inside.'  *  You've  mistaken 
your  profession,  my  man;  the 
tailor's  board,  and  not  the  regula- 
tion saddle,  is  your  line.'  And 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  And,  as  if 
to  ad4  the  sum  of  more  to  that 
which  already  hath  too  much  of 
misery  and  odium,  it  would  have 
pleased  me  if  I  could  have  out- 
lined the  rough-riding  sergeant- 
major — him  of  the  doggerel — and 
his  subordinates,  the  rough-riders, 
standing  at  the  ends  of  the  school,, 
and,  as  the  horses  pass  in  the 
'ride,'  administering  with  their 
short  whips  sly  flicks  to  the  ani- 
mals, which,  applied  to  some 
ticklish  spot,  immediately  cause 
them  to  put  into  play  certain 
well-taught  tricks  which  at  once 
dislodge  the  poor  fellow  of  a 
recruit.  I  say  I  wish  I  could 
have  drawn  these  pictures;  but, 


as  I  cannot,  let  me  get  on  with 
my  story. 

A  couple  of  months  or  so  have 
elapsed,  my  equitation  abilities 
have  been  pronounced  above  the 
average,  and  I  am  now  what  is 
called  a  first-class  recruit,  Mr. 
Whipper  complimenting  me  by 
adding  '  a  smarter,  cleaner,  and 
better  rider  than  many  of  the  older 
soldiers  of  the  regiment.'  The 
*ride*  to  which  I  now  belong  is 
that  officer's  jewel  of  a  one ;  in  it 
he  will  put  the  class  through  all 
tl>e  sorts  of  fancy  movements  a 
riding-master  revels  in,  and  to  it 
he  and  the  colonel  and  the  officers 
will  often  invite  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood* 
I  have  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  looking  on  and  applauding 
the  well -executed  manoeuvres, 
pleasure  to  them,  pain  to  us.  They 
are  sitting  down  cosily,  and  have 
lunch  and  flirtation  in  perspec- 
tive; we  are  bumped  about  on 
high  actioned  troop-horses,  which 
we  are  bound  to  dry  and  clean  to 
perfection — and  at  an  unusual 
hour — after  the  circus-like  per- 
formances are  over. 

While  my  riding  lessons  were 
in  progress  under  the  authorities 
I  have  mentioned,  other  regi- 
mental functionaries  were  at  me 
and  my  contemporaries  tooth  and 
nail,  teaching  us  on  the  barrack- 
square  formation  drills  on  foot, 
carbine,  sword,  and  suchlike  ex- 
ercises. These  functionaries  were 
the  sergeant-major  and  the  drill- 
sergeants.  The  former  non-com- 
missioned officer  is  much  too  great 
a  swell  to  do  more  than  look  upon 
the  different  squads  on  parade,  in 
company  with  the  adjutant ;  the 
latter  are  the  officiating  person- 
ages, and  seem  to  be  elected,  not 
only  for  efficiency,  but  also  from 
being  endowed  with  stentorian 
voices  and  ready  wit.  I  have 
often  seen  civilians  come  inside 
the  barrack-gates,  to  Hsten  and  to 
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be  amused  by  the  ^plaisanterie  of 
these  men. 

I  must  indeed  word-picture  one 
of  them — Sergeant  Farceur,  my 
own  particular  drill- preceptor. 
He  is  a  middle-sized, strong,  active, 
well-made  handsome  man,  with  a 
moustache  the  delight  of  every 
young  damsel  in  the  locality.  He 
is  as  upright  as  a  dart,  and  has 
somewhat  of  an  overplus  of  that 
'side'  and  swagger  the  cavalry 
soldier  always  puts  on.  Mr. 
Buckmaster  could  hardly  have 
made  his  uniform  better,  and  how 
he  manages  to  get  into  those  tight 
'overalls/  he  and  his  batman 
alone  know.  Lastly,  every  one 
gives  him  kudos  for  being  one  of 
the  very  best  drills  in  the  British 
cavalry,  and  for  having  the  glib 
and  ready  tongue  of  sarcastic 
humour. 

So  much  for  the  individual; 
now  for  a  taste  of  his  quality. 

The  men  are  drawn  up  four 
deep  for  sword -exercise.  They 
are  at  what  is  called  '  the  right 
engage' — not  standing  up,  but  in 
the  same  position  they  would  be 
as  if  mounted  on  horseback.  The 
word  of  command  is  going  on, 
*  Cut,  guard,  point, — one,  point,' — 
when  suddenly  Sergeant  Farceur's 
sharp  eye  is  attracted  to  a  recruit 
in  the  rear  rank,  who,  being  some- 
what older  than  the  rest  of  the 
young  soldiers,  is  a  trifle  stiffer  in 
the  knee-joints  than  are  they. 
Moreover,  his  face  being  garnished 
by  a  huge  pair  of  bristly  moustaches 
— a  misfortune  in  a  *rookey' — 
gives  him  an  air  patriarchal  very 
much  beyond  his  actual  5  ears.  As 
I  said  before,  the  drill-seigeant 
spots  him,  and,  in  loudest  of  tones, 
addresses  him  somewhat  thus: 

'  Down  with  you,  there !  sit 
down,  you  sir — number  three  in 
the  rear  rank  !  Nestor  Preadam, 
I  mean.  Why  the  dickens  are  you 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  those 
shaky  pins  of  yours,  like  a  foot- 


soldier,  instead  of  sitting  down, 
like  the  dragoon  you  wiU  never 
be  1  And  shall  I  tell  you  why  I 
because  you  have  'listed  a  precious 
deal  too  late  in  life.  Leave  the 
service,  old  man,  and  send  me  here 
your  grandson  to  make  something 
of.  Or  "go  sick,"  and  get  the 
surgeon  to  give  you  a  bolus  which 
will  make  you  a  boy  again,  just 
the  same  as  the  devil  in  the  play 
gave  to — to  old  Faust.  And  while 
you  are  about  it,  have  that  mous- 
tache of  youni,  which  has  been 
sprouting  these  thirty  years,  singed 
and  cobbler's-waxed.  An  eligible 
recruit  for  us  ?  Why,  man,  I  saw 
you  in  the  Carbineers  twenty 
years  ago,  and  you  were  an  old 
man  then.  Sit  down,  I  say,  Me- 
thuselah, or  I'll  have  you  in  the 
guard-room  in  two  seconds.' 

After   this  speech  the  miser- 
able man  tries  to  do  his  best,  and 
the  drill  proceeds.     But  only  for 
a  moment   or  two,  for   Sergeant 
Farceur's  ubiquitous  gaze  has  set- 
tled upon  a  recruit  who  is  stoop- 
ing.     *  As  you  were  1'  he   cries 
out ;  '  Jones,  take  that  hump  off 
your  back,    and  send    it  to  the 
cook  to  be  spiced,  pickled,  and 
exported,  as  they  do  the  buffalo 
humps  in  India.     We  can't  afford 
to  have  humps  in  this  countiy. 
Once  more.'     The  squad  does  not 
come    to    the    '  left    engage '  as 
quickly  as  he  wishes.     His  ire  is 
kindled,  and    his   tongue    again 
loosened.     '  Dash  my  buttons !  a 
more  slovenly  movement  I  never 
saw,  and  I've  seen  a  good  many.  I 
tell  you  what — I'll  go  down  into 
the  town,  buy  a  penny  box  of 
toy-hussars    with    their    swords 
glued — yes,  glued  to  their  hands 
— order  them  to   "left  defend," 
and  I'm  bio  wed  but  they'd  do  it 
smarter  and  better  !      Put  some 
quicksilver  into  your  veins,  you 
drones,  you,  and  make  your  swords 
quiver  like    a  Aaspen   leaf— left 
defend  !'     He  is  an  amusing  cha- 
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racier,  this  gentleman;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  dare  not  laugh 
either  at  or  with  hiu,  for  there 
stands  the  guard-room. 

Tou  would  like  to  know  the 
daily  routine  life  of  a  cavalry  re- 
cruit in  a  crack  corps  %  I'll  give 
it  to  you — pretty  hard  you  will 
say  it  is.  ReveUle  at  five  a.m.  in 
summer,  at  six  in  winter.  At 
those  early  hours  the  trumpets,  as 
a  matter  of  form,  sound  the  rouse. 
Advisedly  I  say  matter  of  form, 
for  long  before  those  times  the 
orderly  sergeant  of  the  troop  has 
been  round  and  sounded  his 
roase,  so  that  when  the  call  for 
*'  morning  stables '  close  follows 
upon  the  reveille^  every  man  is 
ready  to  answer  his  name,  to  file 
into  stables,  and  to  commence 
that  most  unpleasant  work — 
cleansing  them.  When  the  task 
is  performed  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  troop  sergeant- 
major,  a  gentleman  always  cap- 
tious and  hard  to  please,  the 
horses  are  watered  and  groomed, 
the  saddles  brushed  over,  reins 
softened,  bits,  stirrups,  and 
buckles  touched  up,  until  they 
look  like  brightest  of  silver,  and 
the  saddles  placed  upon  the 
horses'  backs.  Then  is  heard  to 
ring  out  that  prettiest  of  calls 
•  The  feed,'  and — happy  sound — 
the  '  Dismiss ;'  the  horses  are  left 
eating,  and  the  men  go  to  break- 
fast. A  poor  meal  at  best  is  this 
dejeuner,  consisting  of  bread  and 
a  fluid  facetiously  named  tea — 
and  plus,  for  the  lucky  man  who 
has  a  penny  or  two  in  his  pockety 
a  red  herring,  and  a  dab  of  butter 
not  of  the  freshest  To  the  di- 
gestive organs  of  a  young  gentle- 
man probably  accustomed  to  his 
French  rolln,  bju^on,  eggs,  coffee, 
Scotch  marmalade,  and  so  on  in 
the  *old  house  at  home,'  this 
barrack  breakfast  is  not  luxuri- 
ous. 

One  can't  dawdle  long,  either, 


or  read  the  Times  over  this  meal, 
simple  a^  it  is,  for  at  eight  punc- 
tually the  trumpets  sound  *  For- 
age ;'  and  the  men  who  have  been 
previously  told  off  to  carry  ha}', 
straw,  or  corn,  march  to  the  barns, 
where  are  present  the  orderly 
officer  and  the  qtiartermaster  and 
staff  to  proportion  the  rations  of 
the  day  to  each  troop. 

At  half- past  eight  riding-school 
begins,  where,  on  stripped  saddle 
with  no  stirrupa,  and  with  the 
rein  and  bit  called  a  bridoon  in 
the  horse's  mouth,  the  recruit  is 
taught  equitation,  according  to 
the  system  laid  down  for  the 
cavalry  service.  This  teaching 
over  for  the  nonce,  two  other 
lessons  follow  in  rapid  succession, 
the  one  the  grooming.of  his  horse, 
the  other  the  cleaning  of  hitf  sad- 
dle, eUo  bene  et  jucande,  as  the 
doctors  say  of  the  requiremente 
of  their  physic.  Now  grooming 
a  horse  '  according?  to  regulation ' 
is  by  no  means  a  facile  operation, 
even  if  the  soldier  has  been  a 
groom  in  civil  life,  for  he  is  most 
strictly  forbidden  to  use  any  of 
those  'adventitious  dodges  that 
personage  has  recourse  to,  and  to 
confine  his  handiwork  to  elbow- 
grease,  brush,  and  rubber.  Groom- 
ing over,  the  horse  inspected  by 
the  troop  sergeant-major,  and  he 
satisfied,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  neither  speck  nor 
soil  is  upon  his  glossy  hide,  the 
cleaning  of  the  saddle  is  gone 
through  ;  and  this  also  requires 
some  considerable  apprenticeship 
to  do  properly. 

By  this  time,  on  a  servi — dinner 
is  ready,  or  better,  in  the  words 
of  Bailey  junior  of  Mrs.  Todgers* 
boarding-house,  Hhe  wittles  is 
Aup;'  and  if  you  care  to  learn 
the  menu,  and  the  manner  of 
serving  it,  listen. 

A  deal  barrack- table  sine  a 
table-cloth  — that  goes  without  say- 
ing— but  though  the  boards  are 
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bare  they  are  Tvhiter  and  cleaner 
than  many  a  table-cloth  I  have 
sat  down  to.  Each  man  has  his 
own  knife  and  fork  and  spoon, 
not  marked  with  .his  name—as 
was  the  celebrated  baccy-box 
Miss  Molly  presented  to  her 
fickle  sailor  love* — but  marked 
with  his  regimental  number ;  his 
plate  and  pa^inikin.  The  dinners 
are  portioned  out  and  brought  up 
on  a  lai^e  round  tin  dish.  Beef , 
is  the  piece  de  re-utance^  and  beef 
pie,  with  a  crust  the  very  opposite 
to  that  which  Mr.  John  Browdie 
declared  '  so  loi^ht  that  you  doan't 
know  when  it's  in  your  mooth 
and  when  it's  gane,*  our  favourite 
bonne  bouche.  Add  to  this  beef, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
the  dinner  is  complete.  There  is 
not  much  ceremony,  and  less 
'grace,'  observed  at  this  meal; 
the  etiquette  is  *  to  charge,'  that 
is  to  say  pounce,  fork  -in  hand, 
upon  the  biggest  portion,  and 
to  eat  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Hungry  as  I  was,  it  often  quite 
took  away  my  appetite  to  see  the 
disgusting  tiger-like  way  the  men 
clawed  and  devoured  their  food. 
More  than  once  *  my  gorge  rose 
at  it '  and  I  left  my  dinner  un- 
tasted,  but  not  therefore  wasted, 
for  a  less  fastidious  comrade  sit- 
ting beside  me  would  say,  '  A- 
going  to  eat  this,  !Newman  ?  No ! 
Then  I  will  ;*  and  forthwith  his 
fork  would  be  dug  into  the  meat 
and  it  would  disappear.     Ugh  1 

Dinner  done,  and  no  dawdling 
over  filbeits  and  Chateau  Margot 
either,  the  trumpet  warns  for  foot- 
drill  ;  and  shortly  every  man  is  in 
the  *yard'  in  stable-dress,  with 
carbine  and  sword,  and  is  there 
put  through  all  the  exercises  with 
both  weapons  the  cavalry  soldier 
needs. 

At  3.30  comes  *  adult  school,' 
which  those  who  have  obtained 
BO    certificate   of    education   are 
♦  'W«pping01dSUiT8.» 


bound  to  attend,  and,  under  the 
regimental  schoolmaster  and  his 
assietants,  be  indoctrinated  into 
what  a  worthy  alderman  of  the 
City  of  London  once  designated 
as  the  three  R's  of  lore:  read- 
ing, 'ritin^,  and  'rithmetic. 

At  5  P.M.  stables  once  more ;  at 
6,  dismiss  and  tea,  at  which  meal 
— as  every  morsel  of  the  Govern- 
ment allowance  of  food  has  been 
long  since  consumed — the  raven- 
ous appetite  of  the  young  and 
hungry  soldier  has  to  be  appeased 
by  provender  from  his  own  cater- 
ing ;  and  it  follows  that  its  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  variety  depend 
upon  the  pence  in  his  pocket. 
Bread  and-cheese  is  the  ordinary 
fare  when  the  funds  are  low ;  for- 
tunately I  used  to  find  a  coin  for 
a  tin  of  potted  something  or  other. 

Now  one  would  imagine  that 
after  this  pretty  hard  day's  labour 
work  was  ended,  and  that  the 
soldier  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  swell  about  in  well-brushed 
and  well-furbished  uniform,  with 
daintily  pipeclayed  gloves,  bright 
spurs,  and  a  straight  whip  under 
his  arm,  the  idol  of  fascinated 
young  ladies  of  the  milliner  or 
domestic  household  tribe.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  neither  the  hour,  nor  is 
he  the  man,  for  such  recreations. 
There  are  still  the  accoutrements 
and  appointments  to  clean,  and 
to  vender  them  sans  tache  et  sans 
reprocht  to-morrow,  bath-brick,  oil, 
burnishers,  and  pipeclay  have  to 
be  employed  for  two  hours  at 
least.  This  double  double  toil 
and  trouble  over,  the  dragoon  of 
all  ranks  is  at  liberty  to  '  show ' 
beyond  the  barrack -gates,  and  to 
remain  out  until  ten  o'clock,  or,  if 
on  pass,  later.  Then  the  trumpets 
sound  '  Last  poet,'  and  it  is  ques- 
tion of  bed. 

Ko  hardship  I  underwent  upon 
first  joining  *  fashed '  me  so  much 
as  '  bed.'  I  had,  of  course,  been 
accustomed  to  my  private  sleeping 
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apartment  neatly,  if  not  elegantly, 
furnished^  to  my  well-fituffed  hair 
mattress  and  pillows,  to  clean  bed- 
linen,  to  a  fairly  appointed  toilet- 
table,  upon  which  now  and  again 
a  tiny  flask  of  essence  might  be 
placed.  Kow  I  had  to  share  my 
bedroom  with  twenty-one  others ; 
my  couch  was  a  palliasse  roughly 
stuffed  with  knotty  straw ;  my 
coverings  were  of  the  coarsest 
linen  and  wool ;  my  toilet  appa- 
ratus next  to  nil ;  and  as  for  per- 
fumes, what  came  to  our  noses 
was  not  gathered  from  those  which 
Piesse  and  Lubin  sell,  but  from 
tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  with  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  stable  aroma. 

*■  There  are  n  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their 
Affairs.* 

I  never  realised  this  truism  of 
Shakespeare  until  I  became  an 
Incomparable  and  occupied  a 
barrack-room.  Often,  as  1  lay 
awake,  I  used  to  hear  comrades 
right,  left,  and  opposite,  prate  in 
their  dteams  of  things  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  utter  in  hours 
of  vigilance,  and  more  than  one 
secret  do  I  know  and  keep  in- 
violate, which  would  ruin  its  dis- 
closer, and  send  him  to  gaol.  At 
last,  even  the  dreamers  are  quiet ; 
the  room,  bar  certain  nasal  demon- 
strations of  sleep,  is  still ;  and  so  it 
goes  on  until  the  morning  dawns, 
and  the  rouse  is  sounded. 

One  day  telleth  another  with 
us ;  the  same  thing  is  done  on 
Monday  as  on  Tuesday,  on  Tues- 
day as  on  Wednesday,  and  so  on, 
until  comes  the  Sunday,  a  day  of 
additional  labour,  in  '  stables,'  at 
least,  for  the  horses  and  accoutre- 
ments must  get  an  extra  polish 
for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
manding ofhcer.  Then  church 
parade  takes  place,  and  that  and 
dinner  over,  the  day  is  ours,  to 
all  but  six  men  per  troop,  who 
have   to  attend  evening  stables, 


to  shake  up  bedding,  and  to  feed 
and  water  the  horses. 

The  era  of  my  pupilage  past,  I 
now  became  a  full  and  accomplish- 
ed private,  and  as  such  had  Ossa 
upon  Pelion  heaped  on  me  in  the 
shape  of  attending  field-days,  re- 
mount riding,  regimental  drills, 
and  a  host  of  other  duties,  among 
which  *  sentry  go,*  i.e.  guard- 
mounting,  is  not  the  least  irksome 
and  trying.  Picture  a  delicate 
young  gentleman  private  posted 
on  a  bleak  common  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  of  a  cold  January 
morning,  with  the  bitterest  of 
wintry  winds  cutting  through  his 
cloak  into  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones,  this  same  delicate  young 
gentleman  private  having  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  spend  these, 
early  hours  of  the  morning  under 
Witney  blankets  and  a  quilted 
counterpane.  Picture  his  misery 
and  pity  him,  pater  and  mater 
familias.  1  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  situation. 

I  had  not  many  months  to  re- 
main as  full  private,  and  one  day 
found  my  tunic  and  stable-jacket 
adorned  with  a  gold  chevron  on 
its  right  sleeve,  and  my  rank  that 
of  lance-corporal.  The  second 
stripe  was  not  long  following,  and 
now  I  was  corporal,  and,  as  such, 
relieved  from  much  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  onerous  duty.  I  was 
no  longer  a  beast  of  burden,  to 
bear  sacks  of  corn;  I  no  longer 
carried  baskets  of  Wallsend  coal ; 
I  no  longer,  besom  in  hand,  swept 
the  barrack-square  or  cleaned 
stables.  I  marched  a  sentry  to 
the  bleak  post  on  the  common 
aforesaid,  left  him  to  get  bron- 
chitis or  rheumatism  there,  and 
came  back  to  the  guard-room,  its 
roaring  fire,  and  my  pipe.  I  filled 
the  coveted  appointment  of  order- 
ly to  the  general  officer,  and  got 
thereby  many  a  cosy  supper  and 
snug  flirtation  with  mademoiselles 
the  ifouhrettes  below,  while   my 
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chief  was  engaged  ditto  with  their 
young  ladies  up-stairs.  Once  the 
belle  of  a  ball,  who  had  known 
me  in  my  militia  days,  Tecognised 
nie,  called  out  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, *  Papa  !  Mr.  Newman,  I 
declare  !*  and  both  she  and  her 
father  shook  hands  openly  and 
heartily  with  me.  Those  hand- 
shakes gave  me  a  wonderful  status 
with  both  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Incomparables,  who  were  quite 
unaware  until  then  of  my  ante^ 
precedents,  as  our  quartermaster 
puts  it. 

I  have  but  recently  got  my ' 
third  gold  bar,  and  am  a  ser- 
geant— the  paradise  in  the  life  of 
a  cavalry  soldier.  I  am  a  swell ; 
my  uniform  is  made  of  better 
cloth,  and,  for  yellow  braid,  I 
sport  cashmere  down  the  sides  of 
my  overalls,  and  gold  cord  and 
lace  on  my  jacket.  I  don't 
groom  my  own  horse  nor  clean 
my  own  appointments  and  accou- 
trements ;  my  batman  (servant) 
does  that  for  me.     I  have — the 


god  of  sleep  be  thanked ! — a  sepa- 
rate room  to  court  him  in ;  a  sepa- 
rate mess,  where  'charging'  for 
the  biggest  portion  is  against  good 
manners;  and  other  separate  in- 
dulgences shared  in  with  my  bro- 
ther sergeants,  but  segregated 
from  the  oi  pollen  of  the  troopers. 
I  have  responsible  duties,  but  I 
know  how  and  take  care  to  per- 
form them  without  giving  cause 
for  even  a  whisper  of  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  for  the  ultimate  aim  of  my 
ambition  is  that  commission 
through  the  ranks  which  I  could 
not  obtain  through  the  crammer 
and  Burlington  House. 

And  when  it  comes — as  come 
it  will — by  sobriety,  by  honour- 
able conduct,  by  study,  and  by 
the  strictest  and  most  religious 
performance  of  my  duty — fearing 
God,  honouring  the  king — I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  having  been 
a  '  ranker,'  and  of  having  gained 
my  step  *  from  recruit  to  sergeant 
in  a  crack  cavalry  corps.' 
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Most  of  the  pictaresqueness  and 
mach  of  the  fidelity  of  Macaulay's 
History  of  England  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  times 
treated  of  by  means  of  a  diligent 
study  of  the  minor  literature  of 
those  times;  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  various  broadsheets,  political 
squibs,  street  ballads,  and  the 
like,  which  historians  who  regard 
chiefly  the  'dignity  of  history' 
are  inclined  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt. It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  a  better  idea  of  England 
may  be  obtained  by  the  careful 
perusal  of  these  despised  docu- 
ments than  by  the  study  of  many 
ponderous  volumes  of  ordinary 
history.  One  source  of  informa- 
tion, often  neglected  but  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  is  the  old 
parish  chest.  In  many  a  muni- 
ment-room and  vestry  He  ancient 
chests  containing  mouldering  docu- 
ments, in  which  are  embedded 
treasures  of  quaint  and  curious 
information;  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  first  who  is  willing  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  few  hours* 
toil  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
patience  and  perseverance.  The 
contents  of  one  of  these  old  cof- 
fers form  the  subject-matter  of 
the  present  paper.  The  bulk  of 
the  documents  drawn  upon  are 
the  parish  accounts  furnished  by 
the  overseers,  constables,  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  to 
the  Easter  vestry.  St.  Mabyn,  the 
parish  in  question,  was  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  what  it  is  now,  a 
purely  agricultural  parish,  and  a 
fair  specimen  of  an  average  Corn- 
ish rural  district. 


The  accounts  date  from  the 
year  1620,  and  continue  with 
scarcely  a  break  to  the  present 
time.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
paper,  however,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  As  n^ight 
be  expected,  a  large  number  of 
the  entries  come  under  the  head 
of  church  expenses ;  many  deal 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  of  distressed  sailors 
and  travellers;  others  refer  to 
'  briefs,'  asking  for  money  for 
church  building  and  restoration, 
and  to  redeem  Englishmen  who 
had  been  captured  hj  the  pirates 
of  Algiers.  There  are  also  accounts 
of  various  sums  paid  to  the  de- 
stroyers of  vermin,  and  to  the 
publicans  for  the  supply  of  beer 
and  spirits  at  funerals  and  rejoic- 
ings. Quaint  resolutions  carried 
at  the  vestry  meetings  are  re- 
corded, indications  of  the  mode 
of  enlisting  and  maintaining  the 
militia  are  met  with,  and  infor- 
mation respecting  the  current 
prices  of  various  articles  is  in- 
directly given. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  spirituous 
liquors  was  exceedingly  profuse  in 
centuries  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
We  shall  come  to  sums  disbursed 
at  funerals  presently.  But  what 
would  be  thought  of  bills  like 
these  at  the  present  day  1  *  1667  : 
Paid  for  the  wine  at  Easter,  which 
was  5  gallons,  in  20d  per  quart, 
OU.  13«.  Qid.  1670  :  for  4  quarts 
of  Sake  at  2«.  quart  for  Whitsun- 
tide, 08^.  OOd;  for  a  great  bottel 
to  hold  ye  wine,  00/.  01«.  QM: 
(Most  of  the  entries  are  made  with 
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these  tedious  ciphers,  which  I 
need  not  continue.)  *■  Paid  for  14 
quarts  of  Sake  for  ye  Sacriment  at 
Easter  at  18c^.  a  quart,  and  for 
bread  same  time,  3cf.,  IZ.  \a,  3d.* 
*1677:  Paid  for  wyne  against 
Easter,  1 7«. ;  for  bread  at  same 
tyme,  4rf/  «1705:  Paid  Mrf 
Blight  for  20  bottles  of  wine  for 
5  Sacraments,  2/.  10«.;  bread,  10^.' 

Wine  17«.  and  bread  4d.  1  14 
quarts  of  *  sake '  to  three-penny- 
worth of  bread  !  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  this  prodigious  quantity 
of  wine  could  be  legitimately  used 
at  the  Communion.  One  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  FalstaflTs 
tavern-bill : 

'Item  :  sack,  two  gallons,  58.  Sd. 
Item,  bread,  ob.'  *  O,  monstrous  1* 
to  adopt  Shakespeare  ;  *but  three- 
pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  in- 
tolerable deal  of  sack  T 

Clerical  *  vestments  *  were  ex- 
pensive articles  in  those  days. 
•^1677:  Paid  Joane  Eoberts  for 
mending  the  old  surples,  ivfi.  vie?.' 

•  1703  :  Paid  for  13  yards  of  hol- 
land  att  is.  6d.  to  make  a  sur- 
plice, 3/.  Os.  9d. ;  for  thread  and 
making  the  surplice,  10«.*  A 
surplice  now  costs  about  a  guinea. 

In  1634  these  entries  occur.  *To 
making  a  new  Pulpit,  9/.  58.  Od. ; 
ye  Painter  for  painting  ye  pulpit, 
58.*  A  hundred  years  later  a 
Boanerges  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied this  pulpit.  How  the  pulpit 
itself  stood  his  sledgehammer 
blows  I  know  not,  but  the  pulpit, 
Bible,  and  cushion  suffered  sadly. 
*1725:  the  Taylor  for  mending 
the  Pulpitt  cussion,  6rf.'  In  1735 
4^.  more  was  paid  for  the  same 
purpose.  *1742:  Paid  Taylor 
Hambly  for  mending  ye  pulpitt 
cloth,  Sd.*  Other  entries  occur 
dated  1744,  1745,  and  1746.  In 
1749    the   Bible    also     suffered. 

*  Paid  Henry  Hamley  for  mend- 
ing ye  Communion-cloth  and  ye 
Church  Bible,  Is.'  In  1752  the 
Bible  had  again  to  be  repaired,  in 


1756  the  prayer-book,  and  in  1761 
the  *  pulpit  pellow.'  Notwith- 
standing his  unfortunate  propen- 
sity, to  beat  the  'pulpit  drum 
ecclesiastick,'  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Peters  is  described  as  *a  very 
worthy,  good,  and  great  man.' 
He  had  the  temerity  to  enter  into 
a  theological  controversy  with  Dr. 
Warburton,  Dean  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

1774  brought  a  new  and  more 
gentle  rector,  Dr.  Boscawen ;  and 
a  new  pulpit-cloth,  *  exceeding 
magnifical,'  was  purchased.  *To 
Mr.  King  for  a  pjilpitt  cloth  for 
cushion  as  by  Bill,  5/.  9«.  6rf. ; 
feathers  to  stuff  the  cushion,  6*.  ; 
make  the  same,  7s.  CcZ.'  The 
damage  above  mentioned  clearly 
did  not  arise  from"  carelessness  in 
keeping  these  articles.  Nor  can 
it  be  alleged  that  the  bookswere 
old  and  worn,  for  both  Bible  and 
Prayer-book  had  recently  been  re- 
bound at  a  cost  respectively  of 
10&  and  08. ;  and  in  1725  a  new 
Bible  was  purchased,  costing, 
with  the  carriage,  4Z.  10*\  We 
can  imagine.  Mr.  Peter  demolish- 
ing the  pulpit  Bible  in  his  ora- 
torical fervour,  but  why  he  re- 
quired a  new  Prayer-book  at  such 
short  intervals  it  is  difficult  to 
understand.  In  1714  a  new  one 
was  provided  at  a  cost  of  1 4*. ; 
this  lasted  until  1730,  five  years 
from  the  reverend  gentleman's 
advent.  During  his  incumbency 
no  less  than  five  new  Prayer-books 
had  to  be  provided  at  the  parish 
charges. 

*  One  hower  glass  *  was  bought 
in  1677,  and  another  in  1682, 
costing  respectively  1«.  and  lOi, 
probably  for  the  preacher  to  gauge 
the  length  of  his  sermon. 

The  tower  and  bells  gave  occa- 
sion for  many  entries.  '  1677  : 
Paid  for  eleven  pounds  of  hempe, 
to  make  a  bell-rope,  35.  Sd, ;  for 
making  the  bell-rope,  1^.  4d. ;  for 
the  beer  to  those  who  helped  the 
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great  beam  into  tLe  tower,  1«.  6d. ; 
for  mending  the  clapper  of  the 
Uttle  hel],  2*.  M:  *  1687  :  Paid 
to  the  emyth  for  mending  the 
clapper  of  the  great  bell,  4^. ;  ye 
expenses  when  ye  Bargain  was 
made  for  poynting  the  Tower, 
3«.  8(i.'  This,  no  doubt,  was 
what  is  known  as  '  wetting  the 
bargain.*  *  1682  :  Paid  for  one 
pound  of  mord  to  anoint  the  bells, 
8d'  This  at  first  sight  suggests 
the  ceremony  of  *  blessing  .the 
bells,'  but  probably  means  simply 
that  a  pound  of  fat  was  used  to 
grease  the  pivots  of  the  bells. 
'1715:  Paid  Thos.  Pinch  for 
Pointing  the  tower,  4Z.  5«,'  This 
was  for  labour  alone,  and  was 
certainly  not  exorbitant,  the  tower 
measuring  nearly  ninety  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  parapet.  The 
pinnaqles,  which  are  of  granite,^ 
were  added  to  the  tower  in  1736, 
at  a  cost  of  15/.  They  measure 
each  twelve  feet  from  the  t)arapet. 
The  regime  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Peters  was  marked  by  something 
besides  dilapidated  Bibles  and 
*  pulpit  cussions  *-T-a  choir  was 
formed)  as  it  appears,  for  the  first 
time.  In  1728  Mr.  Smith  was 
paid  'for  teaching  the  parish- 
ioners to  sing,  Ih  la,  '*  and  in  the 
following  year  'singing  seats'  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  12/.  12«.  In 
1761  these  'singing  seats'  were 
*barr'd  and  banned'  to  the  com- 
mon people :  '  Paid^  the  smith's 
bill- for  the  spikes  of  the  singing 
seats,  78,  2^d,*  John  Arthur  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Smith  in  'teching 
the  singing'  in  1780,  and  was 
paid  for  twenty- six  weeks  3Z.  18^., 
or  38.  per  week.  In  1724  Sam- 
son Buscombe  was  paid  4/.  19«.  id. 
for '  beautifying  the  church.'  This 
poetical  mode  of  describing  white- 
washing and  painting  is,  I  think, 
much  to  be  commended.  In  1757 
the  church  was  'beautifyed'  in 
another  sense  by  John  Best,  who 
wrote  '  nineteen  sentences  in  St. 


Mabyn  Church  at  five  shillings 
a  sentence.'  In  1715  the  black- 
smith mended  the  church  '  kay ' 
at  a  cost  of  Is.  This  *  kay,'  which 
still  does  duty,  is  a  ponderous 
piece  of  iron  strongly  suggestive 
of  an  ancient  war- club. 

About  1725  the  roof  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  entries, 
such  as  the  following,  are  very 
frequent :  '  Paid  John  Hamley 
for  two  days'  wo-k  after  ye  storm, 
and  for  9  sheaves  of  read,  2;;.  6d. ; 
for  brandy  while  they  were  about 
ye  same,  1&'  The  '  sheaves  of 
read '  were  used,  it  seems,  to  tem- 
porarily fill  the  holes  in  the  slate 
roof.  In  the  same  year  IZ.  7s, 
was  *  paid  to  Edwards  for  mend- 
ing the  church  hay  hedge.'  *  Hay  ' 
is  usually  explained  as  *  hedge,' 
but  Cornish  usage  applies  it  to 
the  churchyard  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed  as  having  *  a  church  hay 
cough' — that  is,  a  cough  which 
forebodes  a  fatal  termination. 

The  clerk's  doings  occasioned 
some  discussion  at  the  Easter  ves^ 
try  of  1734,  and  a  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  carried :  '  It  is 
agreed  to  add  15«.  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Clarke's  salary.  Pro- 
vided Hee  doth  not  goe  to  the  In- 
habitants Houses  as  formerly  att 
Christmas  and  Easter.'  His  pre- 
vious salary  was  1/.  10«. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  some 
time  before  1 620  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  defraying  the  parish  ex- 
penses was  devised  The  faiiners 
gave  one  or  more  sheep  or  lambs, 
according  to  the  extent  of  their 
holding,  and  with  these  sheep  a 
parish  flock  was  formed,  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sheep  and  wool 
being  applied  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  rates.  There  being  no 
parish  land  in  St.  Mabyn,  the 
sheep  were  distributed  among  the 
various  farms  according  to  their 
rateable  vahie,  and  the  keep  of  the 
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sheep  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  money 
payments.  In  cases  where  the  rate 
paid  did  not  amount  to  the  keep 
of  a  sheep  the  difference  was  paid 
to  the  farmer.  In  1663  'a  list 
of  the*names  of  the  Parishioners 
who  gave  sheep  and  lambs  for 
setting  of  a  stock  for  defraying  of 
church  rates  and  other  necessary 
charges  belonging  to  the  said 
parish,  and  as  the  said  sheep 
now  stand  placed/  is  given,  the 
total  being  37  ewes  and  22  larabs 
distributed  among  23  persons. 
Six  was  the  greatest  number  al- 
loted  to  one  farm.  The  church- 
wardens bought  sheep  to  keep  up 
the  flock  as  occasion  served.  For 
example,  in  1631  they  paid  *for 
three  yowes  bought  at  Sl  Mar- 
ten's fay  re,  15s.  Bd,*  The  church- , 
wardens'  expenses  at  'ye  same 
fay  re'  are  set  down  at  3«.  The 
parish  sheep  had  of  course  to  be 
carefully  marked  in  order  to  iden- 
tify them,  and  this  entailed  yearly 
expenses  of  this  kind :  *  Paid  for 
pitch,  tar,  and  tallow  for  signeing 
ye  Parish  sheepe,  Is,  5d.  To  the 
sheering,  and  fur  pitch  and  tallow 
and  wood,  7».  Id.' 

The  entries  under  the  head  of 
relief  may  be  divided  into  those 
relating  to  the  poor  of  the  parish^ 
those  dealing  with  relief  to  travel- 
lers, and  subscriptions  to  *  briefs.* 
Two  things  are  very  noticeable: 
the  great  liberality  of  the  officials 
who  administered  relief,  and  the 
large  sums  spent  by  the  parish  in 
tpiiituous  liquors.  I  gave  some 
entries  on  a  preceding  page  show- 
ing the  large  quantities  osten- 
sibly used  for  holy  communion ; 
the  following  will  show  that  the 
same  lavish  system  prevailed  in 
providing  for  the  sick  poor  and 
for  funerals,  in  making  bargains 
and  in  treating  workmen.  Eng- 
land still  spends  annually  an  ap- 
^palling  sum  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
but'  happily  the  indiscriminate 
drinking  of  the  last 'two   centu- 


ries now  no  longer  prevails.  At 
all  events  the  cost  has  not  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  kind  of  reception  a  man 
would  now  have  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  who  applied  to  them 
for  relief  because  his  house  had 
been  burnt  or  his  pig  had  died  an 
unnatural  death.  In  1622  'Mat- 
thewe  Pawley  received  6«.  towards 
the  buminge  of  the  house  at  Long- 
sto;3e;'  and  in  1661  John  Lam- 
bert was  paid  Is.  6d.  from  the 
parish   funds   'for  losse    of   his 

Beside  the  weekly  allowance, 
the  parish  provided  most  of,  if 
not  all,  the  clothes  needed  by  the 
recipients  of  *  parish  pay.'  Even 
materials  for  repairs  were  doled 
out  by  the  authorities.  Take 
Humfry  Martin  for  an  ex- 
ample. In  1665  he  received  *  for 
his  weekly  relief e  for  35  weeks, 
Is,  2d, ;  and  for  15  weeks,  Is.  4rf. 
—03/.  00s.  lOd.-;  while  there 
was  paid  'for  a  shurt  for  him, 
OC/.  02s.  05d. ;'  *  for  a  payer  of 
ehowes,'   2s.   .6d. ;    and    for    his 

•  howse-rent,'  6s.  For  a  woman 
casually  alluded  to  as  '  Old 
Megg '  there  was  paid,  *  for  a 
smocke  for  her,'  2s.  lid.;  'howse- 
rent,'  3s.  9d. ;  '  shrowd,*  4s  3d, ; 
'*for  shrowding  and  washing  of 
her,*  Is. 

On  the  diath  of  a  pauper  his 
or  her  furniture  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parish,  and  the 
clothes  distributed  among  the 
deceased's  brethren  in  distress. 
The  following  elaborate  statement 
was  presented  in  1679  respecting 
Honor    Simons  and  her   effects. 

*  Paid  for  her  burial :  14  yards  of 
flanning  and  the  beadsman,  and 
for  beer  to  them  that  carried  her, 
and  the  dark  for  the  certificate, 
7s.  Qd.  An  account  of  Honor 
Simons'  goods:  one  bedstead, 
one  coffer,  one  boxe,  one  feather 
bolster,  one  feather  pillow,  three 
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puter  dishes,  sold  to  Begnold 
Hamley  for  1/.  Os.  Od. ;  one  cheat 
to  Slogett,  4«. ;  one  little  pane 
[pan],  1«.  6d.  Honor  Simons' 
cloaths  distributed  :  to  John  Mar- 
tian one  rage,  Thomas  Downing 
one  wastecoat,  Edward  Northey 
one  shirt  and  some  old  .rages.' 
In  1743  the  officials  became  still 
more  circumstantial.  'Paid  for 
a  peddycoat  for  ye  girl,  Is,  3d  ; 
for  coat,  wastecoat,  and  britches 
for  ye  boy,  6«.  Sd, ;  canvas  for 
mending  Jane  Prior's  stays,  3^^. ; 
for  a  pare  of  showes  for  Phillippa 
Philip,  3«.  3d,  Paid  for  two  old 
blankets.  Is,  6d. ;  for  watching,  28. 
Lickor  and  candles.  Is,  Gd. ;  lickor 
and  tobacko  for  the  watcher,  1«.' 

This  bill  for  *  lickor '  was  mode- 
rate compared  with  some  later 
ones.  In  1765  there  was  paid  for 
Elizabeth  Prior  *  in  liquor  for  her 
funeral,  39.  7^d. ;  for  setting  her 
forth  and  affedavy,  3^. ;'  while  in 
1772  Stephen  Kendall  cost 'for 
liquor  in  sickness  and  funeral, 
5s,  lO^cZ.;'  and  there  was  paid  in 
the  same  year  '  for  five  quarts  of 
Brandy  for  An  Prior  in  sickness 
and  funeral,  9^.  2d. ;  a  pound  of 
wool  for  setting  her  forth,  1*.' 
Whether  *  An  Prior'  hers^f  drank 
a  large  proportion  of  the  five 
quarts  of  brandy  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  *affedavy'  men- 
tioned above  was  the  oath  taken 
before  a  magistrate  that  the  per- 
son had  deceased  by  one  present 
at  the  death.  A  pound  of  wool 
was  the  usual  quantity  allowed 
for  *  laying  out '  the  body. 

Fowls  and  *fieick'  were  both 
sold  at  more  reasonable  rates  in  the 
year  of  grace  1 765  than  at  present. 
*  Paid  for  fisick  for  Mary*  Hendy, 
6c?. ;  for  a  fowl  for  her  when  sick, 

6d: 

The  number  of  travellers  who 
needed,  or  at  least  obtained,  relief 
was  very  large.  Many  of  them, 
as  the  entries  show,  possessed  cer- 
tificates from  justices  of  the  peace, 


permitting  them  to  ask  for  relief. 
I  will  give  some  examples.  *  1 639  : 
Paid  to  a  woman  for  lor,s  by  sea, 
Is.*  *1674:toa  poor  Travel  lour, 
&d. ;  to  John  Wade,  who  had  loss 
by  sea  and  fire,  Is. ;  to  Howell 
Floyd  and  two  other  seamen,  Is. ; 
to  a  poor  young  man,  ^d, ;  to  two 
poor  gentlewomen,  Is.'  *  1677  : 
June  15,  to  three  travelliers  that 
were  poor,  Sd  ;  Oct.  23,  to  a 
master  of  a  vessel  that  suffered 
wrack  and  had  a  certificate  under 
Justice  Prideaux  and  Justice 
Jones,  Is.*  *  1679  :  Constable's 
Bill,  for  carrying  two  lame  travel- 
lers with  a  horse  and  man  to  the 
next  parish,  Is.*  *  1681  :  Paid 
to  poore  distressed  travellers  cast 
away  by  sea,  ^Aug.  4,  6d,  Dis- 
bursed to  18  seamen,  women, 
and  children,  cast  away  at  Mara- 
zion  goeinge  to  Westchester,  hav- 
ing a  pass  from  several  justices, 
Is,  Gd.*  *  1696  :  Paid  one  youth 
and  two  children  on  his  back.  Is.* 
Seventy-five  years  later  a  new 
generation  of  'guardians  of  the 
poor'  arose,  as  the  following  reso- 
lution, agreed  to  by  the  wiseacres 
of  the  parish  in  vestry  assembled, 
testifies.  *  1769:  March  22.  Mem. 
That  it  is  agreed  upon  by  Mr. 
Peters,  Rector,  and  the  rest  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mabyn,  that  no 
churchwardens  of  the  sd.  parish 
shall  give  any  money  to  any  vag- 
rants whatsoever  for  the  time  to 
come  upon  the  parish  count.' 

A  favourite  mode  of  raising 
money  was  by  *  briefs.'  For  ex- 
ample, in  1621  there  was  paid 
'  for  a  briefe  which  was  redd  in 
the  church  yard  xxi.  March  for 
two  Scotts  men,  2s. ;'  and  in  1670 
there  was  *  Collected  for  Nicholas 
Fowler,  a  Kentish  man  who  had 
his  house  burnt,  had  a  Pattent 
under  the  Great  Scale  to  collect 
the  Westerne  Countyes,  3s.  Qd.' 
Under  the  date  1747  this  entry 
occurs:  *Recd.  ye  11  Sept.- from 
the   Parish    of  St.  Mabyn  Two 
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pounds  Three  Bhillings  and  8^.  for 
The  Sufferers  by  fire  at  Honiton. 
— Signed,  John  Haddy.* 

*  Briefs/  apparently  for  church 
building  or  restoration^  came  from 
places  Tvhich  must  have  been  quite 
unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  St.  Mabyn.  I  will 
give  one  as  a  specimen. 

'The  21  Day  of  April  1735. 
Koceived  of  the  Minister  and 
Church- Wardens  of  St.  Mabin  : 

£  8,    d. 
F(.r  Monford  Church,  Brief    .007 

For  (vresRingham  Chapel  „      .  8  j 

Fi.rOimiW                      „      .  1  10 

For  Filling  Church           „      .  6 

For  North  MeeU  Church  ,,     .  7 

For  Poutlon    ....  6 

F'ur  Cottingham      ...  6 

For  Macbyiileth  Church         .  6 

For  Ham>vell  ....  55^ 

For  Kpworth,  Brief                 .  7 
For  All-Saints  Church,  Wors- 

ter,  Brief  ...  7} 

£0  12    6 
Per  Francis  Lycctt,  Collect." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  £p- 
worth,  Samuel  Wesley's  church, 
in  this  list.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  its  grant  was  not  a  very 
liberal  one.  Compared,  how- 
ever, with  Pryors  Salford  and 
Eostherne  Church  in  a  brief  of 
1745  it  was  quite  munificent. 
These  churches  were  presented 
respectively  with  the  handsome 
amounts  of  1^^.  and  2c/.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  pirates  of 
Algiers  and  Sallee  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  active,  and 
money  had  often  to  be  raised  to 
relieve  the  families  of  those  who 
were  held  captive  by  them,  and  to 
redeem  the  captives  themselves. 
Three  examples  will  suffice.  In 
1G70  there  was  'given  to  Mrs. 
K  as  well  and  Mrs.  Pinah  Le- 
Btrange,  the  Eelicts  of  Capts.  Kae- 
well  and  Lestrange,  who  were 
taken  in  the  Speedwell  and  carryed 
slaves  into  Turkey,  who  had  a 
certificate  under  3  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  Middlesex,  and 
to  give  them  assistance  in  their 
travell  towards  Market  Jew  their 


birthplace,  Is.  Qd.*  '  Collected  in 
•St.  Mabyn  Church  for  the  Re- 
demption of  John  Spry  of  fowy 
and  2  other  Comishmen  out  of 
Turkish  slavery  from  Algiers  and 
Sally,  Us.  id:  *1681:.  Dis- 
bursed to  Captaine  John  Penrose, 
being  taken  with  the  turkes.  \s. ;' 
and  *  in  the  22nd  year  of  King 
Charles  II.  collected  in  the  parish 
Church  of  St.  Mabyn  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  captives  in 
Algiers  and  Sally  the  sum  of 
fourteen  shillings  and  four  pence.' 

A  vigorous  war  was  waged 
against  all  kinds  of  vermin  by 
the  parish  authorities,  a  price 
being  set  on  the  head  of  all 
'  smidl deer,' including  even  hedge- 
hogs. In  1674  there  was  paid 
to  John  Stevens,  for  '  four  Kites' 
heads,  8r/.  ;*  and  '  to  Steven  Men- 
hennick,  junyor,  for  a  fitche's 
head,  2d:  *  1682  :  Paid  to  Will 
Jory,  for  two  fishes*  head  and  one 
stotte,  3rf.;'  'to  John  Philips,  for 
one  fisher,  one  hedge-bore's  [hedge- 
hog's] head,  4c?. ;'  *  for  a  wild  cat's 
head,  (Sd:  *  1691 :  John  How,  for 
one  greay,  10(7.'  *1692:  Thos. 
Philip,  for  22  hedghogs  and  one 
fitcher,  Zs,  \Qd:  « 1696  :  Paid  to 
Sir  John  [Molesworth's]  man  fox 
head,  6d.'  *  1709  :  WiUiam,  for 
twelve  polecats,  2*.;  Mr.  Silly's 
boy  for  a  fox  head,  2«.  6rf. ;  Ste- 
phen Eundle,  for  killing  badgers, 
2s.'  '  1710 :  Mr.  Silly,  for  a  foxes, 
5*.'  *  1717  :  John  Stevens,  for  a 
fox,  1*. ;  ditto  for  a  gray,  1*.' 
'1731  :  Paid  ye  Bill  for  vermins, 
2Z.  19*;.  Orf.' 

Many  Comishmen  fought  gal- 
lantly for  the  King  during  the 
great  rebellion,  but  some  of  them, 
it  would  seem,  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  sit  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig-tree,  if  the  foUowing  en- 
tries have  any  meaning .  In  1645, 
the  year  in  which  Nasebj  was 
lost  and  won,  there  was  paid  '  for 
the  charge  of  four  imprest  soul- 
diers  in  March  last^  and  of  tiie 
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Guard  to  keepe  tbem  four  days 
and  four  nights  at  St.  Mabjn, 
OU.  07«.  00 J.  For  the  cha^e  of 
putting  Luke  Matthews  to  Laun- 
ceston  for  his  Majesty's  service, ' 
by  warrant  from  the  High  Sher- 
rief  in  June  last,  00/.  09^.  00^.' 

The  parish  not  only  furnished 
its  quota  of  men  for  the  militia, 
but  also  provided  the  gallant  fel- 
lows with  powder  from  the  parish 
funds.  '  1664  :  Paid  for  five 
pounds  and  a  half  of  Pouder  for 
the  souldiers  when  the  went  to 
Bodmin,  Is,  Id* 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
vestry  meetings  are  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly quaint.  '  The  9  th  day 
of  March  1683,  the  within  written 
accompt  [viz.  bills  oiWs,  and  14^. 
for  the  conveyance  of  distressed 
travellers  to  the  next  parish,  pre- 
sented by  the  constables]  was 
taken,  and  upon  consideration  we 
did  look  upon  it  as  not  fit  in 
equity  to  be  granted;  yet  we 
agreed  that  they  should  have  the 
lie  bs.j  but  resolved  it  shall  be 
no  president  for  the  future.'  This 
mode  of  conveying  a  censure  while 
granting  a  money  supply  may 
well  be  recommended  to  some  of 
the  ultra-economists  in  our  House 
of  Commons  Ways  and  Means 
Committees.  For  example.  No- 
tice of  motion — Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  :  '  That  the  Egyptian  War  ex- 
penses ought  not  in  equity  to  be 
granted ;  yet  we  agree  that  they 
shall  have  the  4,000,000/.,  but 
resolve  it  shall  be  no  "  president '' 
for  the  future.' 

In  1746  a  resolution  was  car- 
ried which  must  have  caused  some 
little  heartburning.  '  31st  March : 
That  it  is  agreed  between  the 
gentlemen  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mabyn, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed,  that  one  of  them  shall 
serve  the  office  of  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  Collector  of  the  Land  and 
Window  Taxes  of  the  aforesaid 


Parish  yearly,  as  it  comes  to  their 
turns,  and  take  an  ordinary  man 
of  the  sd.  parish  to  serve  with 
them,  the  old  officers  to  nominate 
the  new.'  It  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult sometimes  to  decide  whether 
a  man  should  be  classed  as  a 
'gentleman'  or  as  an  'ordinary 
man.' 

The  two  following  entries  are 
perhaps  not  so  irreconcilable  as 
they  at  first  sight  appear.  '  1767 : 
Paid  to  the  Cryer  for  swearing, 
25.'  *1787:  Paid  for  a  ProcU- 
mation  against  swearing,  Is* 

What  may  be  called  imperial 
expenses  appear  in  this  fashion : 
'  1664  :  Paid  for  warning  of  all 
In  Keepers  that  they  should  not 
entertain  any  strangers,  unless 
they  give  account  of  their  Travell, 
!«.'  This  suggests  I  lie  Canter- 
bury  Tales  or  The  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side  Inn.  *  1747 :  Paid  for  three 
papers  of  Actiparlyment,  consearn- 
ing  ye  Horned  Cattle,  and  a  book 
for  the  fast  day,  3s.'  '1761: 
Book  of  Procklimation,  Is* 

The  entries  for  1734  are  inter- 
esting, as  foreshadowing  the  pho- 
netic (why  not  *  fonetik '  ?)  mode 
of  spelling.  '  Paid  for  a  hondard 
lathes  [laths]  and  A  hos  to  dra 
mortar  and  red  [reed]  to  cofer  ye 
church  ye  sickened  storem,  2s.  6d. 
Spent  when  the  masens  mad  a 
nend  of  ye  work,  l^.  Paid  ye 
Clark  his  slare  [salary]  2/.  5s.  Od. 
Paid  for  bred  and  wain  for  ye 
Saxkrements,  1 6  hotels,  II.  13«.  Od. 
Paid  for  new  Comen  Prar  bouck, 
14s.'  North  door  is  spelt  'noth 
dor,*  night  *  nit,'  rope  *  rop,'  Eas- 
ter '  Estar,'  quarry  *  quare.'  This 
gentleman  would  have  caused 
some  astonishment  at  a  spelling- 
bee.     Fancy  *  Saxkrements '  1 

The  ^  Procklimation'  spoken  of 
above  was,  of  course,  that  of  King 
George  111.  Another  entry  of 
the  same  date  runs  thus:  'Ex- 
penses, Coronation  Day,  in  ale 
and  firewood,  17s.  SdJ*    Master 
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Guido  Fawkes  is  responsible  for 
an  annual  expenditure  in  '  beer 
and  candles '  of  5«.  M.  In  1759, 
the  news  of  a  naval  victory  again 
turned  the  tap  of  the  beer  barrel. 
*  Gave  the  Ringers  on  ye  news  of 
Defeating  ye  French  fleet,  5«.' 
This,  I  presume,  was  the  battle  of 
Quiberon  Bay,  in  which  Admiral 
Hawke  attacked  by  night  and 
destroyed  the  Brest  fleet. 

With  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
prices  I  will  conclude.  In  1620- 
1700  a  labourer's  daily  wage  was 
!«.,  and  a  carpenter's  the  same. 
A  *  shovell '  cost  1^.  GtZ.,  *  a  Quere 
of  Paper  for  to  make  the  booke,' 
4».,  a  *  Grinding  stone '  could  be 


bought  for  36r,  and  a  Peck  of 
Wheat  for  4*.  6^.,  600  laths  for 
5«.  lOd,  and  2300  Mathnayles' 
for  3^.  Lime  was  \8.  4<2.  pez 
bushel.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century  4  quarts  of '  cannary ' 
cost  8^.,  a  sieve,  6^.,  and  '30ponnde 
of  lead,'  5*.  Lastly,  in  1774, 
there  is  charged  for  '  Myself  and 
2  Horses  going  to  Exeter  with 
Philip  Couch,  1/./  whicH  shows, 
since  '  myself'  and  the  '  2  horses ' 
had  to  journey  back  again,  that 
travelling  was  as  cheap,  if^not  so 
comfortable,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  in  the  year  of  grace 
1883. 

JOHN  I8ABEI4L.. 
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*  Valentina/  etc. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 

*  HOUSED  IN  A  DREAM.' 

G^RAHD  and  his  mother  had  a 
long  talk  that  night,  and  the  Mar- 
quise at  last  consented  that  he 
should  go  to  England,  and  should 
ask  Pauline  Mowbray,  English 
fashion,  to  be  his  wife.  They  had 
no  violent  argument ;  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  was  gentle  with  him ; 
she  perceived  that  it  was  another 
fated  disappointment,  coming  from . 
the  child  whose  doings  affected 
her  most.  He  would  not,  or  could 
not,  last  year  marry  to  please  her ; 
now  he  must  marry  to  please  him- 
self, and  she  must  give  up  the 
hope  of  his  companionship,  which 
had  done  much  to  console  her 
before.  With  all  her  prejudices, 
she  was  a  reasonable,  fair-minded 
woman ;  and  it  was  sometimes  an 
ad^^antage  to  her  children  that, 
with  her,  duty  came  before  love. 
Fanni's  remark,  that  Gerard  had 
not  had  much  brightness  in  his 
life,  had  touched  her  keenly. 
Here  in  Paris,  as  she  looked  round 
on  other  young  men,  she  felt  that 
it  was  true ;  and,  arguing  from 
this,  she  discovered  that  it  was  now 
her  duty  to  let  Gerard  please  him- 
self. She  was  not  at  all  senti- 
mental ;  she  did  not  pretend  to 
like  the  idea  of  Pauline  Mowbray 
as  a  daughter-in-law;  she  asked 
a  good  many  business-like  ques- 
tions about  her  fortune,  and  made 
Victor  ask  more  the  next  day. 
Gerard  was  quite  unable  to  answer 
them  alL  He  only  knew  that 
Miss  Mowbray  was  rich,  and  that 
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PAuline  was  to  be  her  heir.  Had 
she  made  her  will?  He  could 
not  say  ;  but  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
told  him  that  she  intended  to  \ 
give  Pauline  a  thousand  a  year 
when  she  married,  and  this  soonded 
satisfactory. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Mar- 
quise returned  alone  to  Maulc- 
vrier,  and  Gerard  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  met  Mr.  Mowbray  in 
London,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  which  raised  his  spirits  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 
He  would  not  go  down  to  Sand- 
.ridge;  it  seemed  further  from 
Croome ;  and  besides,  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  just  now  to  face  all 
his  future  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  stayed  at  his  old  hotel,  and 
from  there  he  sent  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Mowbray,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
from  George.  Then  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  wait  for  her  answer. 

But  it  came  by  return  of  post — 
a  small  note,  in  Aunt  Lucia's 
delicate,  shaky,  uncertain  hand, 
a  most  polite  little  note  of  wel- 
come. It  ended  with  the  delightful 
words  :  *  My  niece  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  you. — Yours  most  sin- 
cerely, Lucia  Mowbray.' 

Mr.  Mowbray  had  talked  of 
going  down  with  Gerard,  but  at 
the  last  moment  he  was  detained 
by  publishing  business,  and  the 
young  man  went  alone. 

All  the  country  was  pink  with 
apple-blossoms  and  white  with 
may.  He  gazed  out  of  the  car- 
riage-window, and  thought — this 
sentimental  young  Frenchman — 
that    England    was    a   beautiful 
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homelike  country ;  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  his  £rst  home 
there,  among  these  smiling  fields, 
among  Pauline's  kind  relations. 
*  What  days  and  what  sweet 
years*  were  now  beginning  for 
him,  whose  life  a  month  ago  had 
seemed  likely  to  be  spent  alone  ! 
It  was  all  charming,  full  of  love 
and  beauty ;  yet,  in  the  middle 
of  his  dreams,  he  thought  of 
Maul^vrier,  gray  and  stony  and 
silent  among  its  woods,  and  of  his 
little  mother,  as  silent  as  her 
house,  walking  in  real  loneliness 
upon  its  terraces  ;  and  he  half  felt 
as  if  that  shadow  in  the  back- 
ground was  the  one  reality  after 
all,  and  as  if  this  cheerful  England 
was  nothing  but  an  imagination. 
Could  he  be  awake?  Was  he 
going  to  Pauline,  waiting  for  him 
behind  those  green  downs  yonder  ? 
The  train  stopped  at  Cleeve  Sta- 
tion, which  at  least  was  real. 

He  had  two  hours  to  wait  at 
Cleeve.  He  walked  up  to  the 
Point,  and  stood  there  for  a  long 
time,  looking  at  the  sea :  in  fact, 
he  let  himself  dream  and  linger 
there  almost  too  long,  and  had  to 
hurry  down  to  the  station  to  catch 
his  train.  On  the  way  he  met 
Mr.  Penny,  the  Vicar,  who  stared 
at  him  with  surprised  recollection, 
and  almost  stopped ;  but  Gerard 
took  off  his  hat  and  walked 
quickly  on. 

The  short  journey  from  Cleeve 
to  Croome  seemed  very  long 
that  day;  but  as  he  drew  near 
Croome,  aQd  remembered  the 
shape  of  the  hills,  the  fir-groves, 
the  high  sweep  of  the  upland 
fields  against  the  sky,  as  he  had 
seen  it  all  before  in  his  hopeless 
days,  he  began  more  and  more  to 
realise  his  happiness,  his  wonderful 
good  fortune,  and  a  wild  impa- 
tience came  upon  him,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  sit  still  hke 
other  people  in  the  train. 

He  was  a  little  surprised,  at 


Croom^Station,  to  find  no  carriage 
waiting  for  him ;  but  he  left  his 
^ugg^go  "^ith  a  porter,  who,  as 
well  as  the  station-master,  looked 
at  him  rather  oddly,  and  walked 
off  towards  the  Court  without  a 
moment's  delay.  The  two  men 
stood  on  the  platform,  leaning  on 
the  railings,  and  gazed  after  him, 
and  talked  to  each  other,  as  he 
disappeared  round  the  turn  of  the 
road. 

He  walked  on,  meeting  nobody 
but  one  or  two  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  stared,  and  stopped, 
and  looked  after  him  as  the  sta- 
tion men  had  done ;  but  Gerard, 
with  one  thought  in  his  mind,  did 
not  even  see  them.  He  knew 
exactly  when  he  would  come  in 
sight  of  the  Court — at  the  top  of  a 
little  hill,  where  the  high  narrow 
lane  ran  between  old  thorn-bushes 
loaded  with  blossom.  There  were 
the  old  red  chimneys,  the  long 
line  of  roof  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
the  upper  windows  with  their 
blinds  down,  the  still,  homelike 
background  of  elms,  much  greener 
than  when  he  saw  them  before, 
with.one  black  rook  now  and  then 
flapping  lazily  in  and  out  among 
the  branches.  The  whole  picture 
printed  itself  on  Gerard's  mind  in 
a  moment,  often  to  be  remem- 
bered afterwards. 

He  walked  on  down  the  hill, 
now  losing  sight  of  the  Court,  till 
he  came  to  the  bridge  and  was 
close  upon  it.  How  still  it  was ! 
how  old,  how  peaceful !  Not  a 
dog  barked  as  the  strange  foot 
approached  the  gate;  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  clear  and  con- 
tinual singing  of  birds  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  gentle  splash  of  the 
river  against  the  moss-grown  piers 
of  the  bridge.  The  miU  was  not 
at  work ;  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
any  human  presence  about  the 
place,  and  as  if  even  that  soft 
May  sunshine  would  be  too  dis- 
turbing, all  the  blinds  were  down. 
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*  Are  they  all  asleep  1  the  place 
is  as  silent  as  Maulovrier/  thought 
Gerard,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  door. 

He  pulled  the  bell  rather  impa- 
tiently, and  then  was  sorry,  for  it 
went  on  ringing  and  pealing  as  if 
it  would  never  stop.  It  seemed 
to  make  endless  echoes  in  the 
silent  house;  and  before  it  had 
done,  the  butler  opened  the  door 
quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  guest  with  a  pale, 
shocked,  almost  indignant  face. 
Gerard  hardly  noticed  the  man's 
looks  at  first,  but  something  puz- 
zled him,  and  he  said,  with  a  lit- 
tle haughtiness  of  manner,  ^Is 
Miss  Mowbray  at  home  1  I  think 
she  expects  me' 

The  butler  turned  paler  still, 
and  Gerard  now  looked  at  him  in 
great  surprise. 

*  0 — '  he  said,  hesitating — *ye8, 
jsir — but — 'speAking  with  an  ef- 
fort, and  very  low — *  I  am  sorry  to 
say — Miss  Mowbray  is  dead,  sir.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

*YOU  MUST  BE  GONE,'  SAID  DEATH; 
'  THESE  WALKS  ARE  MINE.' 

It  was  the  solemn  presence  of 
death,  then,  that  lay  over  Croome 
Court  that  May  afternoon,  darken- 
ing its  rooms,  silencing  all  its 
pleasant  noised.  Only  the  birds 
knew  better  than  to  mourn  that 
the  free  bright  spirit  who  had 
loved  them  had  been  called  for- 
ward into  a  freer  and  brighter 
state.  And  her  flowers  showed 
no  sign  of  fading ;  they  bloomed 
as  gaily  as  before,  and  scented 
her  house  and  garden  as  sweetly, 
though  the  tender  hand  that  had 
helped  their  growing  was  to  touch 
them  no  more. 

Aunt  Lucia  was  dead.  She 
had  never  had  any  fear  of  death, 
and  had  often  wished  to  die  sud- 
denly, to  escape  the  long  pain  and 


depression  of  illness,  which  indeed 
she  dreaded  very  much.  To  be 
really  old,  to  lose  the  quickness 
of  her  senses  and  the  activity  of 
her  limbs,  to  sit  in  a  chair  or  lie 
in  bed  day  after  day,  unable  to 
move  about  the  house,  or  to  take 
care  of  her  flowers  and  arrange 
them  as  she  fancied — all  this  was 
a  terror  to  her ;  and  several  times 
that  winter,  when  some  rheumatic 
pain  or  breathlessness  had  re- 
minded her  of  the  passing  of  the 
years,  she  had  been  quite  sad  fur  an 
hour,  afraid  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  helpless  old  age. 
She  had  told  Pauline  once,  that 
many  years  ago,  when  she  was  a 
young  woman,  a  doctor  had  warn- 
ed her  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  her  heart,  that  she 
must  never  hurry  or  excite  or 
exert  herself,  and  that  though  she 
might  outgrow  the  weakness  en- 
tirely, it  was  more  likely  to  get 
worse  than  better. 

*I  hate  croaking,'  said  Aunt 
Lucia.  *  If  one's  tiresome  tody 
will  go  wrong,  it  must,  and  all 
the  doctors  in  the  world  can't 
help  it.  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  since,  my 
dear,  and  you  see  how  well  I  am. 
About  once  in  ten  years  I  remem- 
ber what  he  told  me,  and  then  I 
hope  that,  if  the  thing  still  exists, 
it^will  put  an  end  to  me  quietly 
some  day,  without  fuss,  and  with- 
out a  long  horrid  illness.' 

Pauline  was  a  little  shocked, 
and  thought  this  a  reckless  way 
of  talking.  Certainly  it  had  not 
in  the  least  prepared  her  for  that 
dreadful  morning,  when  a  mo- 
ment's sharp  pain  took  her  dearest 
friend  away,  without  warning, 
without  good  bye,  leaving  indeed 
a  desolation  behind  her. 

They  had  been  talking  after 
breakfast  in  the  drawing-room. 
Aunt  Lucia  was  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  conservatory,  watering 
her  ferns,  trying  now  and  then  to 
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lift  a  flower-pot  which  was  too 
heavy  for  her.  She  was  talking 
about  Gerard  and  his  visit  to  her 
that  day,  when  she  had  been  afraid 
to  like  and  admire  him  as  much 
as  she  wished. 

*  He  was  very  intelligent  about 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  things/ 
she  rambled  on,  while  Pauline  sat 
inside  the  window  listening,  with 
folded  hands  and  emUing  dreamy 
eyes.  '  I  think  I  shall  educate 
him  into  a  good  gardener.  You 
won't  object,  will  you  1  it  is  such 
a  nice  occupation  for  a  man  in  the 
country.  And  I  don^t  suppose  he 
will  hunt ;  at  least  he  doesn't  look 
like  it.  Excuse  me,  my  dear,'  she 
said,  with  a  small  peal  of  laugh- 
ter.   *  I  admire  him  beyond  words, 

vou  know,  but  one   can't  have 

*  _  _ 

everything.  A  French  Marquis 
can't  be  expected  to  have  all  the 
accomplishments  of  Jack  Mar- 
ston.' 

*  He  rides  very  well,'  said  Paul- 
ine. 

*  No  doubt ;  and  after  all  it 
doesn't  matter.  The  Mowbrays 
are  not  a  horsey  family,  nor  were 
the  Dunstans.  Poor  Ben  cer- 
tainly is  not.  By  the  bye,  Paul- 
ine, I  hope  you  will  always  be 
friends  with  Ben.  He  is  not 
likely  to  stay  at  Croome,  and  I 
don't  fancy  he  and  M.  de  Mau- 
levrier  will  ever  have  much  to  say 
to  each  other ;  but  you  must  not 
throw  him  off  l)ecause  of  that. 
He  has  behaved  very  well;  he 
really  seemed  pleased  at  my  leav- 
ing Croome  to  you,  instead  of  to 
him.' 

*  He  is  very  good,'  said  Pauline. 
The  mention  of  Ben  threw  a  mo- 
mentary cloud  over  her  happiness ; 
she  thought  she  might  have  been 
allowed  to  forget  him  for  that  day, 
the  day  when  Gerard  was  coming. 

*  Yes,  he  is  very  good,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  *  Kobody  knows 
him  half  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I 
really  like  him  better  than  any 


one  in  the  world,  except  you. 
But  I  am  a  stupid  old  woman  to 
talk  about  him  now ;  only  I  hope 
he  will  marry  a  nioe  girl  some  day, 
and  be  as  happy  as  he  deserves. 
How  hot  it  is  !  I  am  tired  with 
this  watering.  Don't  let  us  forget 
to  send  the  carriage  for  M.  de 
Maulevrier.* 

'  I  ought  to  have  been  helping 
you,*  said  Pauline  penitently. 

*  0  no,  my  dear ;  you  have  been 
thinking,  and  one  can't  do  two 
things  at  once,'  said  Aunt  Lucia, 
with  her  pretty  smile.  *  In  your 
present  state  of  mind  I  could  not 
trust  you  with  the  watering-pot.' 
She  stepped  in  at  the  window, 
and  sat  down  quite  wearily  in  a 
low  chair  opposite  Pauline.  For 
a  few  moments  they  were  both 
silent;  then  Aunt  Lucia  said, 
*  Mr.  Johnson  will  come  to-morrow 
afternoon,  I  expect.  You  must 
amuse  Monsieur  Gerard  while  I 
am  talking  to  him.  I  hope  he 
won't  be  tiresome — Mr.  Johnson, 
I  mean.  Pauline  dear,  would  you 
call  Kay  1     I  feel  rather  faint.' 

Pauline  started  up  in  sudden 
alarm.  Her  aunt,  very  much 
flashed,  was  sitting  upright  in  her 
chair;  as  the  girl  looked  she 
made  a  little  exclamation,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  side.  '  Call 
Kay,'  she  said ;  *  this  pain — ' 

P&uline  sprang  to  the  bell,  rang 
it  violently,  and  then  flew  out  of 
the  foom,  screaming  for  Kay,  who 
hurried  downstairs  at  once.  Paul- 
ine darted  back,  the  maid  follow- 
ing her,  and  fell  on  her  knees  by 
Aunt  Lucia's  side,  taking  her 
hand  in  hers,  but  the  soft  cold 
fingers  did  not  return  the  pres- 
sure. 

*What  is  it,  dearl  Look  up. 
Give  her  the  salts,  Kay.  O,  look  ! 
she  has  fainted  quite  away  !' 

It  was  not  a  fainting  flt,  and 
the  maid  Jcnew  this  very  well,  as 
she  tried  useless  remedies.  The 
water  was  still  dripping  from  the 
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ferns,  and  Aunt  Lucia^s  face  was 
turned  towards  them,  smiling,  as 
she  lay  back  in  her  chair;  her 
'green  children,'  as  she  called 
them,  were  the  last  to  profit  by 
her  love.  Poor  Pauline,  her 
adopted  child,  first  fainting,  then 
hysterical,  completely  overcome 
by  the  shock,  was  taken  away 
from  her  and  carried  up-staira. 

And  so  it  was  that  after  a  morn- 
ing of  wild  confusion  and  terror, 
the  guest  arriving  at  the  Court 
found  it  solemnly  still  that  after- 
noon. The  doctor  and  the  clergy- 
man, Een*s  substitute,  had  been 
there,  and  had  gone  away  again ; 
telegrams  had  been  sent  to  John 
and  George  Mowbray,  to  Ben,  to 
Mr.  Johnson  the  old  family  law- 
yer. Ray  and  the  butler  had  be- 
stirred themselves  with  sad  im- 
portance; everything  had  been 
done,  without  any  knowledge  or 
orders  of  the  poor  girl  who  lay  in 
a  dark  room  up-stairs,  fallen  into 
a  feverish  sleep  after  hours  of  dis- 
tracted sobbing.  Her  excitement 
had  at  first  been  so  terrible  that 
the  doctor  had  given  her  an  opiate, 
and  now  she  seemed  unconscious ; 
the  good  Ray  stole  gently  into  her 
room  sometimes,  conquering  her 
own  grief  in  faithful  sympathy. 

.  *  YouVe  a  wonderful  lot  of  self- 
command,  Mrs.  Ray,'  said  the 
butler,  with  tears  running  down 
his  face.  *  Kow  I  think  we  shall 
never  meet  with  such  a  mistress 
again.' 

*  I  know  that  as  well  as  you,' 
replied  Ray.  *  Bat  I'm  just  wait- 
ing till  that  poor  child's  mother 
comes.  Then  I  can  shut  myself 
up  and  have  a  good  cry.' 

It  was  not  much  wonder  that 
these  good  creatures  forgot  the 
French  gentleman  who  was  ex- 
pected that  day. 

Gerard,  most  deeply  shocked, 
stood  a  few  minutes  at  the  door, 
and  heard  what  particulars  the 
butler  chose  to  tell  him. 


'  I  suppose,'  he  said,  hesitating, 
'  I  must  not  ask — Miss  Pauline 
Mowbray  would  not  see  me  V 

*  I  believe,  sir,  Miss  Pauline  is 
now  asleep,'  said  th^  butler.  *  The 
doctor  gave  her  a  sleeping  drau^^ht, 
I  understand,  and  gave  orders  that 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  on 
no  account  whatsoever.' 

*  Of  course,  quite  right/  said 
Gerard.  *  You  expect  Mr.  Mow- 
.bray  to-night  ?  When  he  comes, 
will  you  tell  him  that  I  am  stay- 
ing at  the  hotel  in  Cleeve  ]  I  will 
not  come  here  again  till  I  hear 
from  him.  Give  him  my  card,  if 
you  please.' 

The  butler  took  the  card  and 
considered  it.  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  said. 
He  knew  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  his 
train;  he  now  remembered  that 
he  was  coming  to  stay  at  the 
Court;  it  seemed  inhospitable  not 
to  ask  him  in.  at  least  for  a  few 
minutes.  Who  knew  that  Miss 
Pauline  might  not  be  vexed  at 
his  going  awayl  He  looked  up 
dubiously  at  Gerard. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  afraid  Miss  Pauline  cannot 
possibly  see  you.  But  I  will 
inquire,  if  you  wiah — ' 

*  No,  no ;  on  such  a  day  I  would 
not  disturb  her  on  any  account,' 

^said  Gerard.  *  Only  you  will  re- 
member to  give  my  message  to 
Mr.  Mowbray.  I  will  stay  at 
Cleeve  till  I  hear  from  him.' 

*  Certainly,  sir.' 

G6rard  walked  away,  leaving 
the  Court  and  Pauline  behind 
him.  He  was  extremely  shocked ; 
his  mind  was  full  of  her  grief, 
and  he  also  felt  a  personal  regret 
for  the  bright  charming  woman 
who  had  entertained  him  so  kindly, 
and  whose  generous  hand  had  given 
him  the  happiness  of  his  life.  But 
of  course  he  was  not  altogether 
miserable ;  the  thought  of  consol- 
ing Pauline  had  some  sweetness 
in  it.     The  delay  in  teeing  her 
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was  painful  and  trying  enough, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  he  was 
to  live  through  days  at  Cleeve, 
for  he  supposed  he  must  not  go 
to  Croome  again  till  after  the  fu- 
neral. There  certainly  was  some- 
thing terrihly  sad  in  being  checked 
by  an  icy  hand  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  love  and  joy ;  but  after  all 
it  would  not  be  for  long;  her 
father,  his  friend,  would  not  keep 
him  away  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  propriety's 
sake. 

He  went  on  building  castles  as 
he  walked  about  the  lanes  near 
the  station  waiting  for  the  train. 
He  must  persuade  Pauline  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  she  would, 
as  quietly  as  she  liked — perhaps 
that  very  summer;  and  then  he 
would  take  her  to  France,  they 
would  once  more  be  together  at 
Maul^vrier ;  and  then  they  might 
go  next  winter  to  Italy ;  and  he 
would  not  bring  her  back  to 
Croome  till  her  painful  recollec- 
tions had  almost  passed  away; 
till  she  could  think  of  her  aunt 
with  a  tender  sweet  regret,  as  the 
kind  angel  who  had  given  her  all, 
and  so  given  them  to  each  other. 

Dreaming  such  dreams  as  these, 
Gerard  went  back  to  Cleeve,  and 
waited  there  for  his  letter  from 
Mr.  Mowbray. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

SUSPENSE. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  came  down 
to  Croome  that  night  with  her  hus- 
band, was  shocked  and  frightened 
by  the  state  in  which  she  found 
Pauline.  The  girl  was  almost  out 
of  her  mind  with  grief;  she  hardly 
seemed  to  know  any  one,  or  to 
hear  what  was  said  to  her,  but 
lay  sobbing  and  crying  from  hour 
to  hour,  except  when  utter  ex- 
haustion, or  the  doctor's  sleeping 


draught,  quieted  her  for  a  short 
time.  Then  she  lay  in  a  state 
which  was  more  unconsciousness 
than  sleep,  and  was  only  roused 
to  cry  and  sob  and  moan  again, 
with  her  face  buried  in  the  pil- 
low. Mrs.  Mowbray  at  last  gave 
up  trying  to  soothe  her,  and  sat 
beside  her  silently,  full  of  sad 
thoughts  and  forebodings. 

The  child  had  no  doubt  been 
very  fond  of  Aunt  Lucia,  and  that 
sudden  death  had  been  a  terrible 
shock  to  her ;  yet  it  was  not  like 
Pauline  to  give  way  so  utterly,  so 
violently ;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  as 
she  watched  her,  feared  and  sus- 
pected the  truth.  This  passion  of 
Pauline's  was  like  despair,  which 
could  not  at  once  be  realised  as 
its  own  stony  self;  the  young 
nature  was  iighting  against  it,  re- 
fusing to  believe  in  it ;  but  it  was 
there  all  the  same. 

*  0,  if  only  we  had  never  gone 
to  FraDce  T  thought  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. *  Poor  George !  but  I  could 
almost  say  he  deserves  it  for  hav- 
ing brought  it  on  again.' 

*  My  darling,'  she  said  to  Paul- 
ine, in  a  quieter  moment,  *you 
must  not  grieve  so  dreadfully. 
She  would  be  so  sorry  if  she  could 
see  you.  Dear  Aunt  Lucia !  she 
always  seemed  rather  to  belong  to 
the  angels,  and  now  she  is  with 
them,  and  quite  safe;  you  must 
try  to  remember  that.  She  loved 
you  so ;  think  how  you  may  be 
troubling  her  with  crying  like 
this.' 

'Ah,  yes,  she  did  love  me,' 
sighed  Pauline.  '  0,  why  do  such 
dreadful,  dreadful  things  happen  I' 

'  We  must  not  be  rebellious — ' 
Mrs.  Mowbray  began;  but  she 
said  no  more  then,  for  she  saw  it 
was  no  use  talking;  the  child's 
grief  must  have  its  way;  and 
these  remarks  and  consolations 
only  sounded  foolish. 

*  Poor  dear  child  !'  the  mother 
thought;    ^bat   still  there  is  a 
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chance — '  She  could  not  speak  to 
Paulioe  on  that  subject  with  her 
aunt  lying  dead  in  the  next  room, 
but  she  went  down  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  wandering  discon- 
solately about  in  the  garden 
among  the  blossoms  and  the 
nightingales. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  after- 
noon ;  they  had  arrived  the  night 
before.  Mr.  Mowbray  had  been 
busy  all  the  morning  writing  let- 
ters, receiving  and  sending  tele- 
grams. John  was  coming  down 
for  the  funeral,  so  were  several 
other  relations ;  Ben  Dunetan,  of 
course,  was  coming  back  from  his 
holiday.  Nothing  had  yet  been 
heard  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  away  from  home ; 
and  George  Mowbray,  though  the 
butler  had  given  him  Gerard's 
message,  and  he  had  of  course 
been  thinking  of  him  all  the  time, 
had  not  yet  said  a  word  about 
seeing  him. 

The  calm  of   the  garden  was 

very  refreshing  to  Mrs.  Mowbray ; 

^  she  walked  up  and  down   with 

George,  and  told  him   that    she 

had  left  Pauline  a  little  quieter. 

*  What  do  you  think  T  she  said 
anxiously.  *  Do  you  really  think 
there  has  not  been  time — ' 

*How  can  there  have  been 
time  !'  said  her  husband.  'John- 
son has  been  away  ever  since  she 
made  up  her  mind,  and  she  never 
did  anything  without  him.  There 
she  was  thoroughly  business-like. 
Of  course  she  may  possibly  have 
left  some  paper,  some  memoran- 
dum, bilt  nothing  the  least  likely 
to  be  legal  or  formal ;  and  I  don't 
expect  even  that.* 

*  She  may  still  have  done  some- 
thing. I  mean,  she  may  have 
done  it  before,' 

*  I  don't  think  so.  Better  not 
speculate  upon  it  at  all.' 

'  It  will  be  a  most  dreadful 
misfortune.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  that  poor  child  V 


*  We  must  take  her  home  and 
comfort  her.' 

*  Easily  said,'  sighed  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. *And  he  really  has  no- 
thing V 

*  Nothing.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible.' 

*  What  a  pity,  poor  fellow,  to 
have  brought  him  from  France  so 
soon  !' 

*  I  don't  see  that  that  makes 
much  difference.  Suppose  you 
don't  talk  any  more  on  that  sub- 
ject.    What's  done  is  done.' 

*And  what's  not  dotie,'  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  'never  will  be 
done  now.' 

George's  hopelessness  seemed 
to  her  the  saddest  feature  in  the 
whole  thing,  and  sent  her  back  to 
Pauline  with  a  heavy  heart.  If 
there  had  been  a  glimpse  of  light 
anywhere,  he  would  have  been 
sure  to  point  it  out,  and  make  a 
shining  star  of  it. 

'Certainly  we  are  most  unfor- 
tunate people,'  the  poor  woman 
thought  to  herself.  *  Everything 
we  do,  everything  we  plan,  turns 
out  badly,  and  I  really  don't  know 
why.' 

George  Mowbray,  one  may  be 
lieve,  had  never  been  so  unhappy 
in  his  life.  Apart  from  the  great 
grief  of  losing  his  aunt,  whom  ho 
loved  sincerely,  he  hated  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  a  mercenary 
feeling  added  bitterness  to  his 
grief.  That  he,  who  had  never 
flattered  himself,  for  himself,  with 
the  hope  of  Aunt  Lucia's  inherit- 
ance, should  have  been  fool  enough 
to  stake  Pauline's  happiness  upon 
it,  should  have  brought  Gerard 
de  Maulevrier  from  France  on  the 
strength  of  Aunt  Lucia's  inten- 
tions, and  thus,  in  the  terrible 
disappointment,  should  have  been 
the  means  of  deceiving  both  his 
child  and  her  lover,  was  a  state  of 
things  that  seemed  almost  unbear- 
able. Pauline,  of  course,  knew  or 
guessed  the  worst;    but  G<5rard 
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did  not.  He  was  waiting  at 
Cleeve,  no  doubt  impatiently,  but 
with  full  confidence  in  the  future. 
How  was  he  to  be  told  that  his 
friend  had  encouraged  him  too 
soon,  too  easily !  George  was 
thoroughly  miserable  as  h^  paced 
the  gai den-walks  and  thought  of 
Gerard.  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  face  him.  It  was  a  sort  of 
com  fur t  that  G(!'rard  had  said  he 
would  wait  at  Cleeve,  and  not 
come  to  Croome  again.  He  could 
not  leasonably  expect  George 
Mowbray  to  go  to  Cleeve  for  a 
few  da}  s,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  came  a  little 
letter  from  Gerard,  in  French, 
very  well  expressed,  with  sympathy 
and  inquiries  for  them  all.  Mr. 
Mowbray,  to  whom  writing  was 
always  easy,  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  a  rather  long  answer.  He 
wished  to  prepare  the  young  man's 
mind  for  the  trouble  that  was 
coming  upon  him,  and  with  this 
object  he  said  in  his  letter : 
*  Thank  you  for  your  sympathy  in 
our  sorrow.  It  is  a  great  sorrow, 
and  one  for  which  we  were  all 
totally  unprepared.  Besides  being 
a  sorrow  it  is  a  trial,  a  trouble, 
which  I  fear  may  long  overshadow 
the  lives  of  some  of  us.  1  fear 
that  my  grief  may  have  something 
of  the  nature  of  remorse.  Cannot 
you  imagine  that  I  may  be  pun- 
ished very  severely  for  too  much 
lashness  and  confidence,  in  reckon- 
ing too  surely  on  the  future,  which 
is  so  terribly  uncertain  for  us 
all?  I  am  tormented  with  fears, 
and  should  they  be  realised,  I 
feel  that  you,  for  one,  will  have 
reason  to  be  angry  with  me. 
Truly  death  is  an  awful  experi- 
ence. Coming  in  this  way  sud- 
denly, it  may  be  less  painful  to 
the  dying,  but  it  is  certainly  far 
more  so  to  the  survivors.  All 
human  plans  fall  to  nothing  in 
the  face  of  death.' 

There  was  more  in  this  strain. 


and  when  the  letter  was  gone, 
Mr.  Mowbray's  conscience  felt  a 
little  lighter.  If  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  Gerard  conld  not 
say  that  no  one  had  tried  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it.  In  a  postscript 
Mr.  Mowbray  added  a  piece  of 
advice  which  was  almost  too  good 
and  reasonable  to  be  taken — that 
Gerard  should  go  back  to  London, 
and  wait  there  till  he  heard  from 
him.  He  was  very  much  engaged, 
he  said,  in  sad  and  painful  busi- 
ness, which  would  probably  ex- 
tend itself  a  few  days  beyond  the 
funeral.  He  thought  under  the 
circumstances  Gerard  would  be 
much  better  in  London ;  he  might 
depend  on  him  for  making  the 
suspense  as  short  as  possible. 

Gerard  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand the  hints  conveyed  in  this 
letter,  though  they  made  him 
vaguely  uneasy.  He  supposed  it 
was  etiquette  that  Mr.  Mowbray 
should  speak  of  nothing  but  his 
grief — should  not  even  mention 
Pauline's  name.  Quo  thing  wa& 
clear  to  him  :  it  would  be  easier 
to  wait  here  at  Cleeve,  in  her  at- 
mosphere as  it  were,  than  among 
the  noises  of  London.  It  sur- 
prised him  a  little  that  Mr.  Mow- 
bray should  advise  him  to  go  to 
London ;  did  not  he  know  him 
better  than  that  ?  Was  he  so  im- 
patient, so  incapable  of  sympathy, 
that  he  could  not  respect  the  grief 
of  his  friends  by  waiting  quietly 
here  till  they  chose  to  summon 
him  ?  They  would  no  doubt]  go 
to  town  soon ;  why  should  not  he 
go  up  with  them  1  why  should  he 
be  treated  now  as  a  stranger,  who 
in  his  own  mind  and  theirs  surely 
belonged  to  them  % 

In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Mowbray,, 
which  was  very  short,  he  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  this  slightly 
injured  feeling,  merely  saying  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  leave  Cleeve, 
and  would  wait  there  as  patiently 
as  he  could. 
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This  was  followed  by  two  or 
three  days'  silence.  The  weather 
continued  still  and  sunny ;  every 
day  was  like  that  day  when  G6- 
ranl,  coming  to  Croome  Court, 
was  turned  back  so  sadly  from  the 
door.  Cleeve  at  this  time  of  year 
is  dressed  in  flowers  ;*  the  orchards 
are  rosy  in  the  sunshine ;  each 
house  is  hung  with  clematis  or 
Banksia  roses;  and  in  sheltered 
nooks  of  the  downs  wild  flowers 
spring  abundantly.  It  is  the 
time  for  long  rambles  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  corners  of  England  ; 
but  Gerard,  though  the  beauty 
soothed  his  dreamy  spirit,  lived  in 
it  with  a  kind  of  vague  indifler- 
ence.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
the  Point,  on  the  green  grass  at  the 
top  of  the  down,  staring  out  to 
sea,  sometimes  writing  scraps  of 
verses  in  a  note-book.  Presently 
some  distant  sound,  or  his  own 
life  that  was  lying  dormant,  would 
rouse  him;  and  then  he  started 
and  walked  up  and  down,  or  went 
back  to  the  beach  and  the  quiet 
streets,  his  repose  broken  for  that 
day.  The  restlessness  that  fol- 
lowed was  not  without  pain. 

There  are  rocks  at  Cleeve, 
though  not  very  great  ones.  Be- 
low the  irregular  houses  and  gar- 
dens, and  tire  broad  green  strip  of 
grass  in  front  of  them — one  can- 
not call  it  a  promenade,  when 
hardly  anybody  walks  there —  a 
rugged  rocky  wall  with  many 
,  points  and  ledges  shelves  down  to 
the  sea.  Here  and  there  is  a  sort 
of  path  by  which  children  clam- 
ber down  to  the  shore ;  but  the 
tide  seldom  leaves  much  sand  for 
them,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  water 
was  generally  half-way  up  these 
rocks. 

One  afternoon  Gerard  had  come 
down  from  the  Point,  and,  soon 
getting  tired  of  walking  about  the 
beach,  had  climbed  a  few  yards 
down  the  rocks,  and  settled  him- 
self on  a  ledge  which  could  not 


be  seen  from  above.  It  had  a 
back  and  arms,  making  a  comfort- 
able chair,  and  the  full  western 
sun  baked  down  upon  it  with  so 
much  power  that  Gerard,  who 
had  been  pretending  to  read, 
presently  closed  his  book  and 
his  eyes  too,  and  was  only 
roused,  after  a  tolerable  doze,  by 
voices  talking  above,  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  his  head.  For 
several  minutes  this  talking  was 
only  a  confused,  unintelligible 
sound — the  voices  were  those  of 
two  men,  and  sounded  grave  and 
dry — but  presently  the  familiar 
name  of  Mowbray  struck  Gerard's 
ear. 

*  For  my  part,  I  came  back  by 
the  early  train.  I  understood 
that  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  there 
with  her  daughter — the  poor  girl 
dreadfully  knocked  up — natural 
that  she  should  be — and  I  thought 
the  fewer  people  went  to  the 
house  the  better.  Very  nice,  all 
the  arrangements,  flowers  and  so 
on.  I  always  thought  be  was  a 
man  of  remarkably  good  taste. 
A  pleasant  man,  too;  don't  you 
think  so  f 

*Well,  yes,'  said  the  other, 
with  a  rather  hesitating  growl. 
*  He  was  uncommonly  dismal  to- 
day.' 

*  Come,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  was 
only  natural  His  aunt  and  he 
were  great  friends.  And  she  was 
a  particularly  agreeable  woman ;' 
just  the  sort  of  person  to  be  missed 
and  mourned  sincerely.  I  must 
say  that  the  world  seems  a  little 
duller,  now  she  is  taken  from  us 
with  such  terrible  suddenness,  too. 
Now  I  should  have  thought  wor.*e 
of  him,  if  he  had  been  cheerful 
to-day.' 

*  You  are  a  clergyman,  my  dear 
sir;  you  take  a  better  view  of 
human  nature  than  we  lawyers 
do.  Our  position  shows  us  the 
influence  of  legacies.' 

*  Come,  come,  don't  be  sardonic,' 
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said  the  other;  and  they  both 
laughed.  ^  You  don't  mean  to 
say  she  has  left  him  nothing  T  he 
went  on  in  a  graver  tone.  '  Really  ! 
a  little  disappointment  would  be 
only  natural — mbfortunes — and 
a  large  family.' 

*Ah,  well,  not  absolutely  no- 
thing. Fi'^e  thousand,  and  three 
to  his  eldest  daughter.  A  few 
smaller  legacies  to  other  nephews 
and  nieces.  They  are  all  disap- 
pointed, between  ourselves;  but 
I  don*t  know  that  they  had  any 
right  to  expect  more.  Her  mo- 
ther brought  the  property  into 
their  family ;  if  she  had  married, 
of  course  not  a  shilling  would  eVer 
have  come  to  them.  I  think  she 
has  done  the  right  thing;  I 
thought  so  all  along.  If  there 
was  a  male  representative  of  her 
mother's  family,  he  would  be  her 
proper  heir.  There  is  one;  she 
has  made  him  her  heir.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  said  something  to  me, 
something  rather  unreasonable, 
about  her  having  changed  her  in- 
tentions, and  even  George  Mow- 
bray seemed  half  to  expect  that 
another  would  turn  up.  I  don't 
know  what  they  were  thinking  of. 
This  will  was  only  made  last 
autumn.' 

*  Dunstan  is  her  heir,  then,  is 
her 

*Yes.  He  seemed  as  much 
surprised  as  anybody,  and  not  at 
all  grateful;  but  he  is  a  senti- 
mental ass,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it,*  said  the  lawyer. 

*  Come,  come,  you  are  severe,' 
said  the  clergyman.  *  No,  cer- 
tainly— ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den rising  of  a  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  rocks  beneath  him.  A 
tall  young  man,  very  much  flush- 
ed, with  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes,  climbed  up  in  two  or  three 
steps  to  the  level  ivhere  the 
worthy  pair  were  .'^itting  on  a 
bench,    basking    in    the    gentle 


south-west  breeze  and  the  after- 
noon sun. 

Gerard,  in  a  confused,  uncer- 
tain way,  had  heard  all  these  men 
were  saying.  He  had  not  half 
understood  it,  for  the  clergyman 
talked  fast  and  the  lawyer  mum- 
bled; if  they  had  not  several 
times  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mowbray,  he  would  not  have 
known  in  the  least  what  they 
were  talking  about.  He  did  not 
know  who  or  what  they  were,  or 
how  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  Mowbrays;  what  they  said 
about  Miss  Mowbray's  will  was 
more  than  Greek  to  him ;  yet  he 
gathered  from  it  that  his  friend 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  in  some  way 
greatly  disappointed.  This  im- 
pression reminded  him  of  that 
melancholy  letter,  and  gave  him  a 
strange  feeling  of  anxious  insecu- 
rity. It  Eeemed  to  him  that  these 
two  men,  whoever  they  were, 
talked  in  a  very  cool  impertinent 
way  about  the  affairs  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  first  glance  he 
bestowed  on  them,  as  he  mounted 
the  yard  or  two  of  rock,  and 
stepped  on  the  s'helving  turf  be- 
side them,  was  both  angry  and 
proud.  There  they  sat,  two  most 
ordinary-looking  men — the  sturdy 
lit£le  lawyer,  with  hfa  plain  square 
face;  the  tall,  thin,  garrulous 
clergyman — both  looking  hard  at 
him,  who  had  interrupted  their 
comfortable  gossip. 

Gerard  took  off  his  hat,  for  he 
recognised  "Mr,  Penny,  the  Vicar, 
who  started  up  instantly  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 

*  How  d'ye  do  T  said  the  Vicar, 
in  a  bustle.  *  How  very  strange  1 
I  saw  you  last  on  the  very  day 
that  poor  Miss  Mowbray  died. 
You  were  aware — 0,  of  course, 
and  you  knew  her  funeral  was 
this  morning.  I  was  there — I 
came  back  early ;  but  Mr.  John- 
son was  her  solicitor,  you  know, 
so  business  kept  him  till  the  after- 
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noon  train.  We  were  talking 
over  the  sad  particulars.' 

Mr.  Johnson,  bending  curiously 
interested  looks  on  Gerard,  here 
bowed  to  him.  Gerard  returned 
the  bow  rather  stiffly. 

'  Are  you  making  a  long  stay 
at  Cleeve  V  asked  the  Vicar. 

*  I  think  not.  I  hardly  know. 
I  am  waiting  to  see  my  friend  Mr. 
Mowbray.' 

*  You  were  not  at  the  funeral  V 
'No,  monsieur.' 

*  Mr.  Mowbray  will  probably 
l)e  in  Cleeve  to-morrow,'  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  He  and  his  brother 
are  their  aunt's  executors,  and 
there  will  be  business  to  talk  over 
at  my  office.  The  ladies,  I  believe, 
are  going  to  London  to-morrow.' 

*  The  ladies  ?'  said  Gerard,  still 
with  something  of  a  haughty  air, 
which  amused  Mr.  Johnson. 

'  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  her  daugh- 
ter.   You  know  them  V 

*  I  have  that  honour,'  said 
G<$rard  crushingly.  The  lawyer 
smiled  and  said  no  more. 

Gerard  walked  away,  but  was 
presently  overtaken  by  Mr.  Penny, 
who,  being  a  curious,  sociable 
man,  was  bent  on  finding  out  the 
history  of  this  young  foreigner 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Mowbrays.  GcSrard  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  him ;  he  did 
not  try  very  hard,  perhaps,  for.  the 
man  was  good-natured,  and  he 
had  nothing  bearish  in  his  dispo- 
sition. Be&ides,  it  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  hear  his  friends  spoken 
of  with  kindness  and  sympathy. 
Mr.  Penny  told  him  a  great  deal 
that  he  knew  before  about  their 
misfortunes  last  year;  he  also 
talked  about  Miss  Mowbray  and 
her  peculiarities.  He  made  no 
discoveries  about  Gerard,  who  lis- 
tened almost  silently,  except  the 
bare  fact  that  he  had  met  them 
first  in  France  last  summer. 

Gerard  himself  aeked  no  ques- 
tions ]  but  it  was  not  long  before 


Mr.  Penny  inf  his  talkativeness 
made  everything  clear  to  him,  so 
that  he  knew  whafc  Mr.  Mowbray's 
fears  and  disappointment  meant. 
Not  that  he  realised  at  first  all 
that  it  meant  for  him,  or  he  could 
hardly  have  strolled  along  in  such 
quiet  indifference  by  the  Vicar's 
side  along  the  beach. 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  break-up/  said 
Mr.  Penny.  *  It  was  a  pleasant 
arrangement  for  all  parties,  Miss 
Mowbray's  niece  living  with  her. 
I  used  to  wonder  that  something 
of  the  sort  was  pot  done  long  be- 
fore, for  Miss  Pauline  Mowbray 
always  seemed  fond  of  her  aunt. 
Now  of  course  she  will  go  back 
to  her  own  familv.  How  mis- 
taken  we  are  sometimes  1  In  the 
last  few  months  many  people  have 
suggested,  to  me  that  she  would 
be  her  aunt's  heiress.  I  never 
thought  that  very  likely,  but  I 
certainly  did  think  that  her  father 
would  have  a  very  good  legacy, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  him.  poor  fel- 
low. Five  thousand  is  not  a 
present  to  be  despised,  that's  true, 
but  Jklr.  Johnson  says  he  seems 
disappointed.  Well,  he  has  a 
large  family,  sons  growing  up ;  no 
doubt  he  would  have  liked  a  more 
solid,  addition  to  his  income.  I 
am  talking  to  you  as  a  friend  of 
the  family.' 

G6rard  bowed  his  head. 

*  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dunstan  V 

*  I  know  him  by  name.  Is  he 
not  the  man  who  came  to  France 
last  year  to  bring  Mr.  Mowbray 
the  newsl' 

*Yes,  the  same.  Well,  you 
know,  he  is  Miss  Mowbray's  only 
relation  on  her  mother's  side,  and 
I  understand  that  Croome  with 
most  of  ber  fortune  is  left  to  him.* 

•Ahr 

It  was  a  vague  sort  of  exclamti- 
tion,  but  Gerard  had  nothing  to 
say. 

'  He  is  an  oiiginal,  certainly,' 
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said  Mr.  Penny,  *  but  a  good  fel- 
low. We  consider  his  opinions 
rather  dangerous ;  in  France  yon 
might  call  him  a  Red  liepublican, 
perhaps.* 

'  Indeed  f 

*  But  he  will  sober  down  now. 
Nothing  like  property,  nothing  like 
responsibility,  for  giving  a  man 
ballast,'  said  Mr.  Penny,  smiling. 
*And  there  may  be  other  influ- 
ences. I  heard  once  that  he  had 
a  great  admiration — ' 

Here,  by  some  special  provi- 
dence, Mr.  'Penny  met  a  parish- 
ioner who  wished  to  speak  to 
him,  and  Gerard  gladly  escaped, 
hurrying  away  to  his  hotel.  He 
had  the  evening  and  the  night  to 
think  over  all  the  consequences 
of  this  amazing  news,  whiuh  after 
all  might  not,  could  not,  should 
not  be  true. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

'WHEN  FRIENDSHIPS  DECAY.' 

The  next  morning  Gerard  had 
a  note  from  Mr.  Mowbray,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  town  by  the 
3.50  train  that  afternoon,  and  that 
if  Gerard  liked  to  join  him  at  the 
station,  they  might  as  well  travel 
up  'together.  There  was  nothing 
more  in  the  note  than  this;  no 
explanations,  no  good  or  bad 
news,  no  mention  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Gerard  at  first  felt 
rather  angry ;  he  liked  this  even 
less  than  Mr.  Mowbray's  former 
letter,  advising  him  to  go  back  to 
town  by  himself.  After  sending 
for  him,  these  people  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  again  ; 
so  thought  the  proud,  sensitive, 
unreasonable  young  man,  forget- 
ting for  the  moment  the  sad 
causes  of  this  change  of  tone. 
After  a  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, he  decided   that   he   must 


meet  Mr.  Mowbray  at  the  station  ; 
but  he  also  resolved  that  if  Pauline 
was  still  at  Croome,  no  arguments 
should  make  him  leave  the  coun- 
try without  seeing  her.  It  was 
true  thtt  the  lawyer  who  had 
been  talking  to  Mr.  Penny  yester- 
day had  said  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Mowbray  were  going  to- day  to 
London ;  but  Gerard  did  not  see 
why  that  little  upstart  man  should 
know  anything  of  their  inten- 
tions ;  still,  it  was  possihle  that  a 
journey  with  her  father  might 
mean  a  journey  with  her.  So 
after  a  long  miserable  morning, 
he  went  to  the  station  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Mr.  Penny's  infor- 
mation, which  had  haunted  him 
all  n'ght,  seemed  to-day  incredi- 
ble. Miss  Mowbray  could  not, 
surely,  have  broken  her  word  to 
her  niece;  and  if  she  had — Ge- 
rard set  his  teeth,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  wished  to  ex- 
press a  thorough  defiance  of  Fate ; 
but  his  pale  dismal  looks  hai^ 
monised  well  with  those  of  his 
friend,  when  they  met  on  the 
platform.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
stiff  in  his  manner  to  Mr.  Mow'- 
bray,  but  this  proved  impossible, 
he  was  received  with  such  cordi- 
ality and  hearty  feeling 

'  This  is  not  such  a  cheerful 
meeting/  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
grasping  his  hand ;  and  Gerard, 
looking  into  his  worn  face,  with- 
drew at  once  all  his  selfish  and 
unreasonable  thoughts. 

'  Ah,  no,  indeed  !'  he  said  ;  and 
then  he  asked  something  about 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle. 

*  They  left  this  morning ;  they 
are  at  SandridgB  by  this  time,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  ^  It  was  best 
to  take  Pauline  away  as  soon  as 
possible.  Down  there  at  Croome 
she  would  never  have  recovered 
from  the  shock.' 

*  It  was  too  terrible  for  her. 
We  are  going,  then — you  will  let 
me  come  with  you  to  Sandri 
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*  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  said  first/  Mr. 
Mowbray  replied  very  sadly. 

'  But  I  kuow  it  already.  I  saw 
the  pastor  of  Cleeve  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  he  told  me  all.  I 
do  not  (]uite  know  what  it  means, 
but—'  ^ 

*  Don't  you  ?  We  will  talk  it  over 
in  the  train,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

He  was  grave,  earnest,  and  prac- 
tical. In  making  the  state  of 
things  clear  to  Gerard,  he  allowed 
himself  no  flights  of  fancy,  no 
flattering  hopes  that  anything 
could  come  right  now.  He  felt 
like  a  brute  as  he  talked  to  the 
poor  young  fellow,  who  listened 
to  him  in  stony  silence,  gazing  out 
of  the  window.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, it  seemed,  to  be  anything  but 
harshly,  cruelly,  almost  coarsely 
plain-spoken.  His  aunt  was  not 
to  be  blamed;  Mr.  Mowbray's 
voice  gave  way  a  little  as  he  spoke 
of  her.  She  had  intended  to 
make  Pauline  rich  and  happy; 
but  time  had  not  been  given  her 
to  do  this ;  and  by  a  will  made 
last  autumn,  Pauline  came  into 
three  thousand  pounds. 

'About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray ;  and  then  there  was  a  long 
pause.  Gerard  pulled  his  mous- 
tache and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  he  was  now  able  to  believe 
and  realise  the  truth. 

*I  regret  most  heartily,'  Mr. 
Mowbray  went  on,  *  that  I  wrote 
to  you  before  the  deed  was  done — 
I  mean  before  a  new  will  was 
made.  It  was  inconsiderate,  but 
one  never  takes  these  chances 
into  account,  somehow.  Dunstan 
spoke  handsomely  to  me  about  it. 
He  said  he  was  very  sorry;  he 
knew  she  had  changed  her  in- 
tentions; she  told  him  so;  but 
that  does  not  ^ake  the  will  less 
legal,  you  see.  The  thing  is  his, 
and  must  remain  his  ;  if  he  gave 
it  away,  we  couldn't  take  it.' 


'  Certainly  not,*  said  Gerard. 

'  So  we  have  come  to  this  point,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray,  *  The  whole 
thing  must  be  given  up.  You 
must  forgive  me,  if  you  can,  for 
deluding  you  with  false  hopes.  It 
is  a  great  grief  to  me,  on  your  ac- 
count and  Pauline's  too ;  but  I 
know  you  are  a  reasonable  fellow ; 
you  will  see,  as  I  do,  that  we  can 
only  give  it  up.  The  one  thing 
that  could  make  it  possible  has 
not  happened — never  can  happen 
now.  We  must  shake  hands  and 
say  good-bye.' 

As  Mr.  Mowbray  philosophised 
thus,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Ge- 
rard, he  was  conscious  of  a  subtle 
feeling  of  irritation.  In  fact,  this 
fellow  was  too  reasonable ;  he  was 
taking  it  too  calmly. 

*  I  need  not  have  bothered  my- 
self so  much  about  his  feelings,' 
thought  George.  •  Is  it  dignity, 
or  whati  When  I  was  young,' 
said  the  ridiculous  man  to  him- 
self, *  would  I  have  given  a  girl 
up  without  a  word,  because  she 
lost  her  fortune  ]' 

Presently  Gerard  spoke,  flush- 
ing slightly. 

*  You  talk  as  if  it  was  easy  to 
shake  hands  and  say  good-bye ! 
One  might  as  well  shake  hands 
with  life  altogether.' 

*  No,  I  don't  Fay  it  is  easy,'  said 
Mr.  Mowbray,  instantly  repent- 
ing. *  It  is  hard,  and  the  harder 
you  find  it  the  better  I  like  you. 
But  it  must  be  done,  all  the 
same.' 

*^Must  it  ]'  said  Gerard ;  adding 
after  a  minute,  very  low,  *  What 
will  she  say  V 

*  My  dear  boy,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, *  we  must  leave  her  to  her 
mother.' 

*  Why  cannot  we  live  like  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-creatures  V  said 
Gerard,  in  the  same  low,  dreamy 
tone. 

*  Because  you  can't,'  replied  Mr. 
Mowbray.     *At  least,'  he  went 
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on;  *  jou  would  not  like  it,  either 
of  you.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  work;  and  men  like 
you  don't  work,  partly]  because 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do.' 

*  Work  !  no,'  said  Gerard,  with 
a  sort  of  shiver ;  and  Mr.  Mow- 

.  bray,  gravely  considering  him, 
wondered  for  a  moment  why  such 
men  were  made. 

Flying  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, he  began  to  ask  himself 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  was 
not  confined  to  men  of  the  ^lau- 
l^vrier  stamp ;  whether  an  English- 
man existed,  whatever  his  rank, 
his  tastes,  his  bringing  up,  who 
would  not  welcome  the  idea  of 
any  possible  work  that  might  give 
him  the  woman  he  cared  for.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Mowbray  paid  his  coun- 
trymen too  high  a  compliment  in 
thinking  thus,  prudence  and  self- 
ishness, one  fancies,  being  pretty 
equally  divided  among  the  na- 
tions; but  like  Aunt  Lucia,  he 
was  too  quick  and  enthusiastic  to 
be  fair ;  he  judged  other  men  by 
himself,  and  certainly  Gerard's 
behaviour  now  justified  him,  being 
quite  amazingly  without,  courage 
or  passion. 

'At  least  one  may  still  hope/ 
said  Gerard,  after  a  long  silence. 

*  What  is  there  to  hope  for  V 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  some- 
thing might  happen — ' 

*  What  could  happen  V 

*I  really  do  not  know.  But 
you  will  consent  to  our  being 
engaged ;  we  cannot  give  it  up 
now.' 

*I  shall  not  consent  to  any- 
tliing  of  the  kind,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray rather  sternly.  '  Such  an 
engagement  would  be  nothing 
but  long-drawn  misery;  why,  it 
is  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment,  if  only  because  of  your 
position.  Kow,  if  you  were  an 
Englishman,  and  could  go  into 
some   profession^   or  could   even 


take  a  clerkship  like  Ralph,  and 
get  on  by  degrees  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds a  year,  I  might  let  Pauline 
marry  you  now,  in  faith  of  the 
future.  It  would  be  foolish,  of 
course ;  but  I  might,  if  you  cared 
enough  for  each  other.  But  as  it 
is,  you  are  much  too  ornamental ; 
she  would  want  another  for  work- 
ing days,'  he  said,  smiling  slightly. 

*  Besides,  what  would  your  mo- 
ther say,  either  to  such  an  en- 
gagement or  such  a  marriage  V 

*  The  old  story  !'  sighed  Gerard. 

*  One's  impossibilities  come  into 
the  world  with  one.* 

*  Yes,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
handicapped.  Eew  of  us  beat  the 
impossibilities,'  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. 

It  was  a  strange  journey.  After 
this  G<^rard  moved  to  the  other 
end  of  the  carriage,  flung  himself 
into  a  comer,  and  lay  back  there 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  Win- 
dow till  they  were  nearing  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Mowbray  looked  at  a 
booky  but  did  not  read  muck 
He  felt  sad  enough,  and  was 
moralising  in  thought  on  the 
evils  of  resignation  and  obedience 
— virtues  perhaps  in  themselves, 
but  developing  in  some  characters 
into  a  sort  of  blind  fatalism,  an 
inertia,  which  made  it  really  too 
hard  for  them  to  fight  against 
circumstances,  even  in  the  cause 
dearest  to  them.  Mr.  Mowbray 
had  seen  signs  of  this  character, 
this  helpless  hopelessness,  in  Ge- 
rard before ;  but  he  did  not  at  all 
know  its  extent,  and  it  would 
have  surprised  him  to  hear  that 
if  Gerard  had  been  left  to  him- 
self, under  his  mother's  influence, 
he  would  long  ago  have  been 
quietly  married  to  Fran^oise  de 
Brye.  And  no  doubt  he  would  ^ 
have  made  her  a  good  husband, 
though  a  dismal  one. 

If  Mr.  Mowbray  had  known 
all  that  history,  his  theory  of  the 
evils   of  obedience  would   have 
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been  strengtliened,  and  perhaps, 
understanding  Gerard  better,  he 
would  quite  have  acquitted  him 
of  sellishness.  .  For  certainly, 
though  the  whole  thing  was  his 
own  fault,  and  he  had  dragged 
the  poor  fellow  into  the  scrape, 
he  did  not  quite  like  to  realise 
.  the  immense  power  of  money  in 
this  affair.  A  few  thousands, 
more  or  less  !  Was  it  then  really 
true,  the  doctrine  he  had  always 
hated,  that  gold  was  the  ruling 
power  of  the  world,  before  which 
even  love  must  bow  down  1  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Mowbray  moral- 
ised himself  into  a  cynical  temper, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  listen 
kindly  to  Gerard,  when  the  young 
man  at  last  came  back  to  his  side 
of  the  carriage. 

Poor  Gerard  !  He  looked  worn 
and  pale  and  miserable,  and  he 
began,  in  a  deeply  depressed 
tone: 

*  You  are  right,  monsieur — ^you 
are  quite  right  about  the  engage- 
ment. There  is  only  one  way.  I 
saw  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
clearly  as  you  did,  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  say  so.  This  happi- 
ness— it  must  be  given  up  alto- 
gether. I  confess  that.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.' 

*I  thought  you  would  soon 
come  to  that  wise  conclusion,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

*  This  terrible  world  !  I  assure 
you,  this  is  the  greatest  sadness 
I  have  ever  known.  It  crushes 
the  life  out  of  me.  I  shall  never 
recover  it.  Yet  I  see  that  you 
are  right ;  it  is  the  only  thing  one 
can  do.* 

Mr.  Mowbray  nodded,  without 
any  attempt  at  consolation.  Gerard 
went  on  for  a  few  minutes  la- 
'  menting. 

*  You  will  grant  me  one  favour?' 
he  said  at  last. .  '  It  is  the  only 
comfort  I  can  think  of  now.  I 
may  never  see  any  of  you  again, 
for  this  is  certainly  mj  last  visit 


to  England.  You  will  let  me 
come  to  Sandridge,  and  have  one 
talk  with  your  daughter?  Ee- 
member,  we  have  not  yet  spoken 
to  each  other.  One  half- hour — I 
know  she  is  ill  and  unhappy — 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  more.' 

*  Why,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  with 
a  sort  of  grave  impatience,  *the 
one  redeeming  point  in  this  whole 
affair  is  that  you  have  not  spoken 
to  each  other.  I  confess  now  I 
don't  understand  you.  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  marry;  what,  then, 
can  you  have  to  say  to  my 
daughter  ?' 

Gerard  flashed  crimson,  and  did 
not  answer  him. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray.  *  As 
her  father,  I  may  naturally  have 
some*  consideration  for  her,  and  I 
really  must  decline  to  let  her 
meet  you  at  present.  I,  don't 
know  what  your  views  may  be, 
but  in  my  opinion  such  a  meeting 
would  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Take  my  advice  :  go 
back  to  France  at  once,  and  for- 
get everything  English  as  fast  as 
you  can.' 

Gerard  relapsed  into  silence. 
Perhaps  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Mow- 
bray was  very  sorry  when  the 
train  ran  into  Paddington  Station, 
bringing  their  painful  interview 
to  an  enforced  end. 

They  said  nothing  about  meet- 
ing again.  Mr.  Alowbray  felt 
unhappy  and  awkward.  He  did 
not  deceive  himself;  and  though 
he  might  be  disappointed  in  Ge- 
rard, he  knew  that  the  unfortunate 
muddle  was  chiefly  his  own  fault. 
Gerard  was  almost  too  miserable 
to  speak.  They  shook  hands, 
and  got  into  their  two  cabs,  and 
drove  off  on  their  several  ways, 
like  hundreds  of  other  people. 

Thus  and  here,  as  far  as  hu- 
man eyes  can  see,  ended  M.  de 
Maul^vrier's  friendship  with  the 
foreigners. 
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CHAPTER.  XLVII. 

AN  ENGLISH  LETTER. 

It  was  a  Jane  evening  once 
more — a  gray,  soft,  pathetic  even- 
ing. The  clouds  were  breaking 
overhead,  and  very  soon  stars 
would  be  seen  in  those  rifts  of 
tender  blue,  while  in  the  west 
pale- yellow  lights  shone  out  from 
under  a. dark  low-hanging  veil. 
The  day  had  been  hot  and  still, 
though  not  sunny,  and  the  even- 
ing was  pleasanter  than  the  day. 
Birds  and  animals  were  going  to 
sleep ;  hardly  a  leaf  moved  in  all 
the  clustering  avenues  about  Mau- 
levrier ;  and  the  old  towers  stood 
up  quiet  and  solemn  against  the 
sky. 

Gerard's  mother  appeared  upon 
the  steps,  and  descended  them 
slowly,  leaning  on  her  stick.  She 
looked  :&ail  and  delicate,  though 
she  held  herself  with  as  much 
dignified  erectness  as  ever.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cur^,  a  tall  stooping 
figure,  also  stick  in  hand,  was 
just  walking  up  the  avenue,  al- 
most dark  under  the  thick  lime- 
leaves,  and  faint  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  flowers.  He  met  her 
at  the  gate,  as  she  was  turning 
towards  the  park. 

*  You  are  going  out  late,  ma- 
dame,'  he  said.  'And  alone  1 
Where  is  Gerard  V 

*  That  is  what  I  do  not  know,' 
she  answered  cheerfully  enough, 

*  and  I  am  going  to  look  for  him. 
He  has  been  out  all  day.  He 
came  in  to  dinner,  it  is  true,  but 
hardly  spoke  a  word,  and  has 
been  out  ever  since.  It  is  now 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  cofifee  is 
cold;  but  I  will  go  back  with 
you,  if  you  wish.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  allow  me  to 
go  with  you.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose   Gerard/  said  the   Cur4. 

*  He  is  no  doubt  somewhere  in 
the  park.' 

*  Yes,   I  think   so.      I    don't 


understand  his  humours ;  he  has 
been  so  much  more  cheerlul 
lately.  How  lon|;  is  it  now. 
Monsieur  le  Cur/^,  since  those 
English  were  here  ]  Three  years, 
or  four  Y 

'  Mais,  madam e,  it  is  only  two 
years  !  Two  years,  surely,  in  the 
beginning  of  July.' 

'  Impossible  !'  said  Madame  de 
Maulevrier. 

*But  I  assure  you.  Little 
Gerard  is  about  six  months  old; 
it  will  be  two  years  next  Decem- 
ber since  his  father  and  mother 
were  married,  and  that  certainly 
was  the  year  of  the  English 
invasion.  And  it  is  now  just 
one  vear  since  L^on  went  to 
Africa.' 

*  Ah,  I  suppose  you  are  right, 
but  the  time  seems  much  longer 
to  me,'  said  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier. '  Two  years ;  then  perhaps 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Gerard  to  have  forgotten,' 

*  A  little,'  said  the  Cure.  *  Be- 
sides, it  is  only  one  year  since  he 
was  in  England.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  much  to  complain 
of.  He  is  the  same  as  usual ;  he 
was  never  the  liveliest  of  your 
children,  madame.' 

*  I  know  that ;  but  I  some- 
times think  he  is  not  happy.  Yet 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  my- 
self with,  Monsieur  le  Cure;  do 
you  think  so  ?  I  yielded  to  his 
wish  last  year,  against  my  own 
judgment,  against  all  my  own 
wishes.  If  G6rard  had  become 
English  I  believe  my  heart  would 
have  broken.  I  could  not  have 
lived  alone  here  at  Maulevrier.' 

*  All  is  ordered  for  the  best,* 
said  the  Cur6.  '  I  do  not  think, 
myself,  that  Gerard  is  unhappy. 
Look  at  lus  new  interest  in  the 
poor  and  in  the  hospital.' 

*  Something  is  troubling  him 
to-day,'  said  the  Marquise.  'I 
rather  think  he  had  an  English 
letter.' 
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*  He  does  not  correspond  "with 
Monsieur  Mowbray  1* 

*  No ;  but  they  might  wish  to 
catch  him  agaiu,  who  knows  I  I 
distrust  those  people.  Some  one 
else  may  have  left  the  f^irl  a  for- 
tune; but  this  time  Gerard  will 
never  have  my  consent.  If  he 
goes  to  England  again  it  will  be 
against  my  will.' 

*  It  is  not  likely/ "said  the  Cur6 
soothingly,  for  in  her  manner  there 
was  a  quick  passionate  excitement. 

Now,  even  more  than  in  former 
days,  any  one  who  touched  Gerard 
touched  the  spring  of  her  life. 

*  Look,  here  he  comes,*  her  old 
friend  went  on.  '  He  has  no  new 
plans  in  his  head,  I  will  answer 
for  that.' 

They  had  walked  down  to- 
gether towards  the  ponds  in  the 
park,  which  lay  reflecting  the  pale 
tints  of  the  sky,  and  the  tall  gray 
poplars  on  the  way  to  Mingot's 
farm.  The  frogs  were  croaking  ; 
it  was  an  evening  very  like  that 
one,  two  years  ago,  when  Madame 
de  Maul^vfier  had  informed  her 
son  that  he  was  to  marry  Fran- 
^oise  de  Brye.  All  her  plans  had 
crumbled  to  nothing;  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  disliked  the 
thought  of  those  English  who 
had  spoilt  Gerard's  life,  leading 
him  away  from  all  to  whom  he 
belonged,  and  leaving  him  at  last, 
poor,  stranded,  disappointed,  with- 
out prospect  or  inheritance,  with 
nothing  left  but  the  love  of  his 
mother  and  the  villagers.  Her 
love  indeed  was  worth  having ; 
but  she  could  not  be  with  him 
always;  her  health  was  failing 
even  now,  though  she  would  not 
own  it;  and  Gerard  was  only 
seven-and-twenty. 

He  came  strolling  up  from  the 
ponds,  greeting  the  Cur6  with  a 
smile,  and  giving  his  arm  to  his 
mother  to  help  her  back  up  the 
hill.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little 
graver  than  he  had  been  lately, 
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but  the  Cur6  saw  no  special  signs 
of  unhappiness.  Apparently  his 
head  was  full  of  Leon  in  Algeria, 
and  the  chance  of  trouble  with 
some  of  the  frontier  tribes  there. 
Madame  de  Mauievrier  had  had 
a  letter  that  day  from  Leon,  and 
Gerard,  who  had  read  it  without 
much  seeming  interest,  was  now 
ready  to  talk  it  over  with  her  and 
Monsieur  Olivier.  Thatday  seemed 
in  no  way  different  from  other 
days,  as  these  three  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  chateau. 

The  Cur^  drank  his  coffee  with 
them,  and  sat  a  little  while  in  the 
salon.  Then,  as  it  was  dark,  he 
asked  Gerard  to  guide  him  down 
the  avenue. 

In  the  first  part  of  their  walk 
he  was  very  silent,  and  his  old 
friend  knew  by  instinct  that  some- 
thing was  coming.  But  nothing 
came  till  they  had  turned  out  of 
darkness  into  the  village  street, 
dimly  familiar  in  the  starlight. 

*I  had  some  news  to- day,*  said 
Gerard  suddenly.  *  I  had  a  letter 
from  Monsieur  Mowbray.  He  tells 
me  that  his  daughter  is  going  to 
be  married.' 

*  Ah — ah,  indeed  !'  said  the 
Cur6.  He  thought  the  news  ex- 
cellent, but  did  not  say  so,  even 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  *  Well, 
Gerard,  such  things  will  happen. 
A  good  marriage,  I  hope  ]' 

'  His  name  is  Dunstan.  The 
aunt  of  Mr.  Mowbray  left  him 
her  estate,  you  remember.  He  is 
a  pastor,  and  a  rich  man.' 

*  Ah !  a  contradiction !' 

*  Monsieur  Mowbray  says  that 
he  is  also  a  good  man.' 

*  We  will  hope  so.  You  have 
not,  then,  told  your  mother  this 
news  V 

*  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
tell  her.' 

*  Take  my  advice,  dear  friend, 
and  tell  her  yourself  this  very 
night.  I  am  too  weak  to  go  back 
now,  and  she  is  disturbed  about 
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joa ;    she    thinks  you    had    an  '  Je  te  benis,  mon  enfant  V  he 

English  letter/  said  tenderly.     *  Yon  are  a  good 

'  Certainly  she  need  not  be  dis-  child ;  we  could  not  do  vithont 

torbed/  said  Gerard  sadly.  '  Very  you  at  Maulevrier.' 

well ;  I  will  go  back  and  set  her  Gerard  wished  him  good-night 

mind  at  ease.'  very  quietly,  and  when  he  was 

They  stood  at  the  Curb's  gate  safe  in  his  house,  went  back  to 

in  the  dim  starlight,  and  he  laid  his  mother  through  the  deep  £rag- 

his  hand  on  Gerard's  shoulder.  rant  shades  of  the  aTenue. 

THE  END. 
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What  meant  you  by  that  look  of  love, 
That  voice  low  murmuring  as  a  dove, 
That  tender  pressure  of  my  glove  ] 

Nothing  ? 

What  meant  those  long,  long  walks, 
And  those  interminable  talks  ? 
Sweeter,  though,  by  very  '  long  chalks  * 

Than  nothing ! 

What  meant  the  stealing  of  that  hair, 
Cut  off  with  such  a  tender  air. 
Placed  on  your  heart,  or  somewhere  there  ? 

Nothing  ? 

What  meant  that  sweet  long  kiss 
You  said  was  perfect  bliss  1 
And  now  you  tell  me  this — 

Nothing ! 

*  Pardon !'  you  murmur  meek  and  low 
(O,  why  are  men  so  very  slow  ?). 
Silly  fellow,  don't  you  know 

I  meant  *  nothing  *  either  t 

KESTA. 


HARD  UP. 


I  WAS  hard  up.  There  was  no 
mistake  about  that;  bookkeepiug 
by  double  entry,  even  had  I  known 
it,  could  not  have  arrived  at  any 
other  conclu8ion,  and  the  fact 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  could 
not  outstare  it.  *  Hard  up '  is  not 
a  pretty  phrase,  but  it  is  admirably 
expressive,  and  has  been  found  by 
thousands — I  might  say  millions, 
I  believe,  with  truth — to  accurate- 
ly describe  their  situation  at  one 
time  or  another  of  their  lives. 
Some  people  are,  indeed,  chroni- 
cally hard  up,  and  the  phrase 
may,  perhaps,  also  be  defined  as 
the  Queen's  high-road  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  am  not  one  of  this  latter  class, 
and,  until  recently,  lived  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  the  hard- up  state 
and  its  attendant  horrors.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  I  was  induced  by  a 
friend  to  take  to  betting.  I  did 
so,  however,  only  with  acquaint- 
ances, and,  as  often  happens,  was 
at  first  rather  successful. '  The 
result  in  my  case  was  precisely  the 
same  as  it  has  been,  and  will  be, 
with  many  a  youngster  who  as- 
pires to  be  thought  an  authority 
on  Turf  matters.  My  luck  be- 
came a  by-word  among  my  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  in  conse- 
quence my  opinion  carried  more 
weight  than  it  at  all  deserved. 
One  of  my  friends,  I  must  confess, 
did  warn  me  that  such  luck  could 
not  last ;  but  as  he  had  just  lost  a 
bet  with  me  I  attributed  his  ad- 
vice to  jealousy,  and  disregarded 
his  warning. 

He  was  right.  Luck  did  change 
at  last,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Skelter  Steeplechase  day  I  was 
fifty  pounds  in  debt.     There  was  a 


good  deal  of  chaffing,  which  I  bore 
with  tolerable  good- humour ;  but 
when  I  got  back  to  my  room«i,  and 
thought  the  matter  over  alone,  it 
looked  seriou!«.  Hurdler  isn*t  a 
bad  fellow,  but  I  felt  certain  that 
if  I  failed  to  pay  him  his  fifty 
pounds  by  the  end  of  the  fortnight, 
I  could  never  again  hold  up  my 
head  in  his  set.  But  how  in  the 
world  was  I  to  get  fifty  pounds  1 
My  quarterly  allowance  from  home' 
had  just  been  received — and  spent, 
and  my  salary  in  the  Mercury  Fire 
Office  was  mainly  swallowed  up  by 
the  rent  of  my  comfortable  rooms 
in  Jackson  Street.  No  way  of 
escape  lay  open.  Debts  of  honour 
—as  such  debts  as  mine  are  usually 
called — are  worst  of  all.  A  man 
may  cheat  his  tailor,  swindle  trades- 
men right  and  left,  never  pay  his 
bills,  and  live,  so  to  say,  on  credit, 
and  the  world  laughs  with  him, 
and  calls  him  a  *  young  dog,'  &c. 
But  should  the  same  man  neglect, 
or  be  unable  to  satisfy,  a  debt  of 
honour,  the  world  turns  its  back 
on  him,  and  is  properly  and  pain* 
fully  shocked. 

Friends  in  time  of  need  are  as 
straws  at  which  the  drowning 
clutch,  and  the  maxim  '  two  heads 
are  better  than  one '  having  never, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  been  proved  to 
be  false,  I  determined  to  ask  ad- 
vice of  my  oldebt  friemd  and  school- 
fellow, George  Banks,  who  has 
rooms  in  an  adjacent  street.  Sol 
ran  over  to  hifn,  dragged  him  back 
with  me,  and,  having  seen  him 
safely  stowed  in  my  easiest  chair, 
and  waited  till  his  pipe  was  lit, 
told  him  all  about  my  unfortunate 
bet,  ending  the  doleful  story  with 
the   time  honoured     *  And    that's 
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all,'  of  ifvhich  onr  *  Good-bye '  and 
the  *  Finis '  in  our  books  are  merely 
Tariations. 

Banks  laughed  at  iny  long  face, 
and  then  said,  *  Fifty  1' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
Banks  appeared  to  be  deep  in 
thought.  At  last  he  looked  up 
and  said,  '  I  was  thinking  how 
many  months'  salary  fifty  pounds 
represents  in  my  case,  but  I  can't 
do  it ;  I  always  did  hate  figures 
at  school.' 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
this ;  and  he  joined  in  with, 

*  Bravo,  Simmers !  while  there's 
a  laugh  there's  hope  !' 

*  Now,  do  be  serious,  Banks, 
and  tell  me  what's  to  be  done.' 

'  Well,'  he  replied,  *as  you've 
called  me  in,  you  must  take  me 
into  your  confidence,  and  promise 
to  answer  my  questions.  If  not, 
I  shall  throw  up  the  brief.' 

I  promised,  wondering  what  sort 
of  examination  I  should  be  sub- 
jected to,  and  was  at  once  required 
to  give  the  names  of  all  relations 
whatsoever.  This  I  proceeded  to 
do,  assuring  Banks  that  my  mother 
could  not  spare  the  money,  and 
that  no  one  else  would  lend,  much 
less  give,  it  to  me.  However,  I 
faithfully  told  him  name  after 
name  of  relation  after  relation  ] 
but  he  said  not  a  word  till  I  men- 
tioned *  Uncle  John.' 

*  So  you've  got  an  uncle  John  ! 
I've  got  an  uncle  John — a  remark- 
able coincidence !  Kow,  this  looks 
promising.  My  uncle  John's  a 
generous  old  chap,  sent  me  ten 
pounds  last  month ;  all  gone  now, 
though.  Why  not  ask  your  uncle 
John  1     He  isn't  a  flint,  is  he  ]' 

I  could  not  answer  *  No  ;*  so  he 
went  on, 

'Never  mind.  Who  is  this 
'' aunt  Barbara")  Spinster;  get- 
ting old,  and  lives  in  a  big  house 
by  herself ?  Yes.  Don't  try  her; 
she  won't  bite.     Go  on.* 

So  I  went  on  till  I  began  a 


long   row  of  cousins;    and  here 
Banks  stopped  me  with, 

'Cousins,  in  my  experience, 
know  next  to  nothing  of  one  an- 
other, and  that  next  to  nothing  is 
all  too  much.  Isn't  there  anybody 
elser 

*  No,'  I  answered  gloomily. 

*  0,  there  must  be.  You  haven't 
mentioned  a  nabob  yet,  and  only 
one  uncle;  and  every  one  has 
three  of  those  at  least.' 

*  By  George,'  said  I  excitedly, 
'  you're  right.  Banks  !  There  U 
an  uncle.  I'd  quite  forgotten  him. 
And  "nabob"  isn't  far  out;  for 
he's  just  home  from  India;  and 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  made 
his  fortune.  Hurrah  for  uncle 
Eichard  !  Why,  Banks,  you're  a 
genius !' 

'  Not  quite  yet,  Simmers  :  shall 
be,  of  course.' 

Then  I  told  him  all  I  knew  of 
uncle  Eichard,  familiarly  styled 
uncle  Dick  :  that  he  was  a  bache- 
lor (at  which  Banks  nodded  ap- 
provingly) ;  that  he  had  been  my 
godfather,  and  had  given  me  a 
prayer-book  (too  closely  printed  to 
be  read)  and  a  silver  spoon ;  after 
which  he  had  gone  to  India, 
whence  he  had  not  long  arrived 
in  London. 

'  That's  not  much  claim  on  his 
purse,'  said  Banks ;  '  and  if  there's 
a  debt  at  all,  it  is  you  who  are  in- 
debted to  him.  Y^ou've  taken  his 
name  Eichard ,  irreverently  shorten- 
ed and  transformed  it  into  Dick,  and 
had  a  prayer-book  and  silver  spoon 
presented  to  you  in  addition.  Pray 
what  has  he  had  in  exchange! 
Nothing  but  the  (excuse  me)  empty 
honour  of  becoming  your  god- 
father. Besides,  these  Indian  fel- 
lows get  their  livers  so  roasted  out 
there,  you  know,  that  they're  like 
the  climate — ^fiery;  and  a  chap 
who  has  been  in  India  twenty 
years — well,  can't  be  green.  What 
do  you  think  of  doing  \  Calling  1 
Nothing  like  bearding  the  tiger 
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(there  aren*t  lioDS  in  India,  are 
there  ?)  in  his  den.* 

*  No,  I  don't  like  to  do  that. 
He  would  ask  me  to  dinner,  give 
me  a  grand  one ;  and  I  shouldn't 
like  to  aski  him  for  monej  after 
that.' 

'Because  he  wouldn't  ask  you 
to  dinner  again  if  you  did,  I  sup- 
pose,' said    Banks   slyly,  adding, 

*  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  ask 
him  to  dine  with  you  here.' 

*  What  T  stammered  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*  Listen    to    me,'   he   retorted. 

*  Get  him  here  ;  give  him  as  good 
a  dinner  as  you  can — and  mind  it 
is  good — and  if  jou  don't  wheedle 
fifty  pounds  out  of  him  in  a  week's 
tiuie  it  won't  be  George  Banks's 
fault.' 

*  I'll  try  ir,'  I  cried  desperately ; 

*  and  if  I  fail—' 

*  There's  always  Waterloo  Bridge,' 
interrupted  Banks. 

*  You  villain  I  I'll  write  to- 
night. I've  got  some  first- class 
note-paper  that'll  be  just  the 
thing.' 

*No,  Simmers,  you  mustn't 
make  it  too  formal.  He'll  smell 
a  rat,  if  you  do,  to  a  certainty. 
iSend  him  a  postcard;  and  you 
won't  have  to  sign  yourself  as 
his  **  affectionate  nephew,"  or  such- 
like bosh.' 

'  But  I  haven't  got  a  post- card,' 
I  objected. 

*  But  I  have,'  he  said,  producing 
one  at  the  same  instant. 

I  took  it,  and  directed  it  to 
Richard  Firefly,  E^q.,  2  Calcutta 
Gardens,  Hyde  Park.  On  the 
back  I  wrote : 

*  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you 
will  come  to  dine  with  me  on  Fri- 
day next,  the  18ch  inst.,  at  six 
o'clock. — Richard  Simmers,  5 
Jackson  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

•  Monday,  Dec.  14th.* 

*That  will  do  bravely,*  said 
Banks ;  *  and  now,  as  it's  getting 


late,  suppose  you  come  round  to 
my '  rooms.  There's  only  some 
whisky,  but  it's  prime  stuff,  and 
you  know  I'd  never  insult  a  chap 
by  offering  him  a  bad  cigar ;  so 
come  on,  and  we'll  drink  "  Friday 
next  and  Mr.  Richard  Firefly" 
with  all  the  honours.  Come  along, 
Simmers,  and  "  away  with  melan- 
choly," as  that  fellow  with  the 
flute  in  his  mouth  says,  though 
how  he  could  say  it  and  play  at 
the  same  time  passes  my  limited 
comprehension.' 

So  we  went  to  Banks's  rooms, 
where  we  found  Block,  an  old 
schoolfellow  of  us  both,  but  our 
junior  by  several  years.  After 
the  first  greetings  were  exchanged, 
he  began,  *  You're  a  pretty  fellow, 
Banks;  I've  been  waiting  here 
nearly  an  hour;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly  I  shouldn't  have  stayed  so 
long  had  I  not,  by  good  luck,  found 
some  of  your  cigars.' 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  in- 
jured innocence,  to  which  Banks 
replied, 

'  My  dear  Block,  had  I  known 
you  were  in  my  sanctum  I  would 
have  come  instanter — to  save  the 
cigars  from  you  and  you  from  the 
cigars,  and  so  become  twice  blessed. 
They're  mortal  strong,  I  assure 
you.' 

Block  blushed  (he  had  only  left 
school  a  few  months,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  boy  who  wishes  to 
be  thought  a  man),  and,  turning 
to  me,  said,  *  It's  quite  settled  at 
last — I'm  to  go  to  Oxford  next 
term.  Don't  you  envy  me.  Sim- 
mers V 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  I  replied  ;  and 
Banks  chimed  in  with  'I  envy 
Oxford  3'  a  remark  which  seemed 
to  puzzle  Block,  for  he  was  silent 
for  several  minutes,  apparently  en- 
deavouring to  make  out  its  mean- 
ing. 

Banks  stirred  the  fire  till  the 
flames  roared  up  the  chimney, 
brought    out  his    whisky,  put  a 
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kettle  on  the  fire,  made  ns  each 
take  a  cigar  and  draw  nearer  to 
the  blaze,  and  then  winked  at  me 
aid  proceeded  to  draw  Block  out. 
At  lirbt  the  victim  was  either  shy 
or  suspicioQp,  seeing  w^hich  Banks 
plied  him    with    whisky  till   his 
toDgne  wiis  loosed.     Once  started , 
he  needed  no  farther  encourage- 
ment; and,  *to    judge  from    the 
tales  of  his  own  prowess  at  school 
and  in  town,  we  must  have  been 
listening    to    some  very  different 
person  from  Block  the  general  butt 
of  his  generation  at  school.     To 
tell  the    truth,    the    whisky  had 
some  effect  on  me  also,  for  I  sud- 
denly fouud  nly^elf   confiding  to 
Block  my  designs  on  my  uncle,  in 
spite  of   admonitory    sigus    from 
Banks.     After  that  my  memory 
fails  me  somewhat,  but  I  recollect 
praising    the    whisky  (though    I 
know  nothing  about  *  above  proof ' 
and  that  sort  of  thing)  and  smok- 
ing two,  if  not  three,  big  Trichin- 
opoly  cigars.     I  have  also  a  dim 
recollection  of  jumping  on  Block's 
back  as  we  descended  the  stairs, 
thereby    alarniiDgly     accelerating 
our  descent,  and    almost    killing 
Banks  with    a   dangerous    fit  of 
laughter,  caused  by  his  finding  us 
both  prostrate  on  the  mat  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.     Block  was  sul- 
len and  refused  my  overtures  to 
treat  it  as  a  good  joke ;  perhaps 
he  (faUing  undermost)  had  been 
more  hurt  than  I,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain his  hat  had  suffered  most  of 
all.      However,   Banks  contrived 
to  make  us  shake  hands,  and  we 
parted  at  the  corner  of  Jackson 
Street,  but  not  btfore  I  had  popped 
my  card  into  a  pillar-box.      The 
clocks  were  striking  two  as  1  let 
myself  in  with  my  latchkey,  and 
then  I  remember  no  more. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  next  morn- 
ing's headache  1  I  was  once  seri- 
ously told  by  a  friend  that  good 
spirits  may  be  indulged  in  ad  lib, 
without  any  fear  of  consequences ; 


and  this  places  me  in  rather  a 
dilemma.  Either  I  must  continue 
to  trust  his  axiom  and,  in  conse- 
quence, distrust  the  connoisseur 
Banks,  or  I  must  credit  the  seem- 
ing paradox  that  good  spirits  cause 
bad  headaches,  and  henceforth 
shun  strong  liquors  and  stronger 
cigars.  Anyhow,  I  won't  resolve 
to  become  a  teetotaller,  because 
Banks  would  be  tempted  to  make 
me  break  my  resolution;  and  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  on  him  to 
put  such  a  temptation  in  his  way. 
This  argument  may  not  sound  con- 
vincing, but  it  convinced  me,  and 
that  is  the  main  consideration, 
after  all. 

I  felt  so  bad  that  day  (Tues- 
day) that  I  could  not  go  to  busi- 
ness, and  did  not  get  up  till  far  in 
the  afternoon.  About  five  o'clock 
I  was  drinking  some  strong  teatiy 
the  fire,  feeling  hopelessly  un- 
strung, when  the  post  brought  me 
a  card.  On  it  was  the  laconic 
*  Friday,  with  pleasure. — R.  Fire- 
fly.* This  unexpectedly  prompt 
answer  cheered  me  up  a  bit ;  and 
when  Banks,  looking  none  the 
worse  for  last  night's  late  sitting, 
came  in  soon  afterwards,  I  pushed 
the  card  over  to  him  in  triumph. 

*  You're  looking  awfully  queer 
to-day,  Simmers,'  he  said,  with  a 
laugh.  *  I  shall  never  fofget  see- 
ing you  and  poor  Block  doing  a 
best  on  record  down-stairs.  How 
I  did  laugh!  He  won't  forgive 
you  in  a  hurry,  my  boy.  And  you 
chaffed  him  rather  too  much  about 
old  times,  though,  I  daresay,  you 
don't  remember  what  you  said.' 

*No,  I  certainly  don't,'  I  re- 
joined, ^  thanks  to  your  whisky.' 

*  Ah  !  you  don't  know  how  to 
manage  I'll  bet  a  guinea  you 
didn't  have  a  whisky-and-soda 
this  morning  when  you  woke  up  in 
the  fiery  state,  did  you  f 

*  Ugh  1  whisky  —  I  couldn't 
have  touched  it  for  worlds.* 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  that.     I 
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don't  look  any  the  worse,  do  I  ? 
Of  course  not.  I  took  whisky- 
and-soda  first  thing  this  momiDg, 
and  felt  as  right  as  a  trivet ;  ate 
a  good  breakfast  too.  More  than 
you  did,  old  boy,  1*11  be  bound, 
for  I  should  say  this  is  your  break- 
fast. "  Like  cures  like "  all  the 
world  over;  and  the  sooner  you 
come  round  to  my  way  of  thinking 
the  better  for  your  poor  head.  So 
Mr.  Firefly  has  taken  the  bait — 
spoonbait,  eh  V 

*  Now,  Banks,  what  sort  of  din- 
ner shall  I  give  him  7* 

*  Well,  you  must  do  the  thing 
decently,  you  know.  Suppose  you 
get  half  a  dozen  of  claret,  and 
ditto  of  sherry;  but  mind  it's 
good.  Bad  wine  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  any  man  of  the  world. 
People  won't  drink  it,  and  quite 
right  too.  Only  have  everything 
well  cooked,  don't  attempt  toQ 
much,  and  make  him  comfortable 
and  jolly,  and  you'll  do  the  trick, 
sure  enough.' 

'  What  do  you  say  to  something 
curried--say  curried  fowl  ?' 

<  That's  right,'  said  Bankf^,  '  and 
don't  be  sparing  of  cayenne. 
Those  Indians'  mouths  are  very 
limekilns  for  heat  As  an  alterna- 
tive, h^ve  some  veal  cutlets,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  But  how 
about  fish  V 

*  0,  I  thought  of  leaving  fish 
out,'  I  replied. 

*  The  deuce  you  did  I  Then 
it's  lucky  I'm  here.  Of  course 
you  must  have  fish.  Don't  be  too 
ambitious  or  you'll  come  a  crop- 
per, but  set  before  him  a  fat  fried 
sole,  and  see  if  he  doesn't  demolish 
it;  that  is  to  say,  provided  he 
doesn't  choke  himself  with  a  bone, 
and  if  he  does,  why  you  can  thump 
him  on  the  back,  insist  on  his 
trying  to  swallow  a  bit  of  crust, 
deluge  him  with  gallons  of  water, 
and  earn  his  lasting  gratitude  by 
saving  his  life.  0,  you  must  have 
fish.' 


^  I  surrender.  But  as  to  pud- 
ding, will  apple-tart  with  custard, 
and  macaroni  do  V 

*■  I  daresay  they  will ;  but  let 
the  macaroni  be  excellent,  as  he 
can't  have  much  digestion  left  for 
piecrust.  It  looks  well,  though. 
Andj  Simmers,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
have  a  good  (personally,  I  should 
call  it  rotten)  Stilton,  and  wind 
up  with  two  or  three  dozen  na- 
tives and  the  best  porter  you  can 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal;  you  can't 
buy  it  good.* 

*  He'll  bring  his  own  cigars,  of 
course,'  I  said ;  *  but  I  ought  to 
have  some  to  offer  him.  What 
shall  I  get  V     • 

*  Simmers,  don't  you  get  any- 
thing in  the  dgar  line,  or  you'll 
bd  ruined  for  life.  Why,  you'd 
oflfer  the  old  chap  a  sixpenny  cab- 
bage, fondly  believing  it,  in  the 
innocence  of  your  heart,  to  be  an 
Havannah.  No,  I'll  bring  you 
some  oT  mine—he  can't  find  fault 
with  them — and  you'd  better  prac- 
tise smoking  them  before  he 
comes.  A  good  taste  in  cigars 
goes  a  long  way  in  this  world,  I 
assure  you.  A  good  cigar  has 
often  saved  a  man's  character ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  had  the  gener- 
osity to  give  it  away.  What's  the 
time,  Simmers  ]— mine's  stopped.' 

'  Just  six.' 

'At  this  time  on  Friday  Mr. 
Richard  Simmers  will  be  standing 
on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  anxiously  expecting  Mr. 
Richard  Firefly,  and  Mr.  George 
Banks  will  be  dying  with  curiosity 
to  see  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Richards.  It's  like  a  regular 
tragedy,  **  The  Two  Richards,  or  a 
Fight  for  Fifty  Pounds  1"  Why, 
it  would  draw  hugely  at  the  East 
End.' 

\  Don't  talk  about  it,  you  make 
me  feel  quite  nervous.  I  almost 
wish  I  hadn't  asked  him  to  come, 
but  it's  too  late  to  wish  that  now.' 

'  Hang  it,  man,  don't  get  in  the 
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downs  again:  that  whisky's  nn- 
nerved  joii.  Fifty  pounds  is  worth 
something  after  all,  and  to  get  it 
for  the  asking  is  the  easiest  way  I 
know  of.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  turn  pickpocket,  and  ri^k  get- 
ting an  empty  pur^e  and  two  years 
for  repentance.  You'll  be  all  right 
again  to-morrow.  Vm  sorry  I  can't 
stay,  but  Wilkins  and  Driver  are 
coming  to  me  at  6.30,  and  it  must 
be  getting  on  for  that  now.  Good- 
bye, and  don't  forget  about  the 
whi^ky-and-soda.' 

And  off  went  Banks  to  entertain 
his  friends,  who,  I  hoped  for  their 
Bakes,  were  more  used  to  his  hos- 
pitable ways  than  I  was. 

I  felt,  as  Banks  had  prophesied, 
all  right  on  Wednesday,  and  got 
hold  of  him  in  the  evening  to  come 
and  choose  the  wine.  He  was 
mof^t  particular,  and,  as  I  thought, 
even  insulting,  in  his  comments; 
but  he  was  batisfied  at  last,  and 
ordered  half  a  dozen  of  claret  and 
sherry  at  almost  tlie  highest  price 
possible.  For  this  he  accounted 
by  saying,  *It*s  the  only  way, 
Simmers,  to  get  good  wine;  the 
cheap  stuff  is  poison,  rank  poison.' 
The  other  preparations  were  altjo 
seen  to;  and  my  landlady,  Mrs. 
AVhite — good  old  soul ! — volun- 
teered the  services  of  her  niece,  a 
plump  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  for  this  occasion  onlv. 
This  was  no  small  relief  to  me,  as 
Agatha,  the  servant,  was  not 
exactly  prepossessing  in  appearance. 
Mrs.  White,  too,  prided  herself  on 
her  cooking,  and  I  could  myself 
testify  to  her  skill. 

Things  were  going  on  swim- 
mingly, and  Banks  came  in  for  a 
trial  dinner  on  Thursday  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  cooking.  To 
wholly  please  such  a  critical  palate 
as  his  J  never  anticipated,  but  he 
expressed  himself  very  well  satis- 
fied, and  said  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  score,  a  verdict  that 
encouraged  me  greatly.  A  glimpse, 


too,  of  Edith,  the  pretty  niece, 
made  him  doubly  envious  of  the 
morrow's  guest.  '  By  George,'  he 
said,  '  the  fair  Edith  would  put  the 
fiercest  of  Bengal  tigers  in  a  good 
humour.  You're  indeed  in  lock 
to  get  her  to  wait  on  yoo.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  waiting- 
might  have  ruined  all;  bnt  in- 
stead of  ruining  the  dinner  it  will 
save  yon  even  if  everything  else 
goes  wrong.  Can't  you  make  it  a 
party  of  three?  I  can  sing  a 
capital  song,  and  if  you're  a  bit 
nervous  at  starting,  I'll  take  the 
lead  till  you've  settled  down.' 

*  No,  no,  Banks ;  you'd  take  to 
chaffing  the  old  chap,  or  if  not 
him  you'd  chaff  me  ;  and  besides, 
you  must  remember  it  isn't  meant 
to  be  a  mere  jollification — every 
one  knows  you  are  unrivalled  at 
that — it's  business.  If  we  get  on 
well  together,  I'll  introduce  yon  on 

'  the   first   opportunity   I  get,  but 
this  must  be  teted-ttte.* 

*  All  right,'  he  returned  ;  '  but 
you  don't  think  I  want  to  come 
solely  to  see  old  Firefly?  Bless 
your  innocent  heart,  no !  I'm 
thinking  of  Edith.  Pretty  name 
and  pretty  girl,  Edith  ' 

'  So  that's  it,  you  sly  old  fox  I 
You  can  drink  her  health  in  yon r 
whisky,  and  add  the  toast,  '*  Long 
life  to  the  dishes  !''  lest  nervousness 
make  her  drop  them.' 

He  stayed  chatting  till  late,  and, 
as  we  shook  hands  at  the  door^ 
said, 

*  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  see 
each  other  tomorrow;  so  come 
round  first  thing  on  Saturday,  and 
let  me  hear  all  about  it,  for  1  shall 
be  almost  as  anxious  as  yourself; 
and  tell  Edith  she's  added  yet  an- 
other to  her  band  of  admirere. 
Best  of  luck  to  you,  old  fellow  J 
Good-bye  I'    And  he  was  gone. 

I  went  to  bed  soon  afterwards, 
and  dreamed  all  night  long  of  one 
unending  dinner,  in  which  Edith 
and  I  took  part,  as  did  innumer> 
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able  goblins  and  devils,  who  fought 
for  the  chair  reserved  for  Mr. 
Bichard  Firefly,  and  continually 
upheaved  the  table;  and  at  each 
upheaval  I  awoke  in  a  cold  perspi- 
ration, shortly  to  fall  asleep  and 
dream  the  same  hideous  panto- 
mime over  and  over  again. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  in 
the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  City 
streets  I  almost  forgot  my  anxiety, 
and  plunged  into  my  books  wi'  h  a 
zeal  thatkSurprised  my  fellow- clerks 
and  gained  a  nod  of  approval  from 
the  principal  himself.  He  little 
knew  the  cause  of  this  unwonted 
alacrity.  Mr.  Richard  Firefly  was 
even  less  to  him  than  a  cipher, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  figured  in 
the  matchless  neatness  of  his  led- 
ger, while  the  former  was  a  totally 
unknown  quantity,  to  be  best  re- 
presented (as  we  learned  at  school) 
by  the  mystic  x. 

That  evening  I  got  home  by 
five,  interviewed  Mrs.  White  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  instructed  her 
to  be  on  no  account  even  five 
minutes  late.  Six  o'clock  was  the 
hour  for  dinner,  and  at  six  dinner 
was  to  be  ready.  I  felt  then  I  had 
done  my  part  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  was  content  to  leave 
the  rest  to  the  powers  below.  Were 
I  a  heathen  I  should  certainly  have 
invoked  the  god  of  cookery  (there 
must  be  one);  but,  not  being  so 
benighted,  I  was  obliged  to  believe 
religiously  in  Mrs.  White  and  her 
niece. 

So  I  sat  by  a  cheerful  fire,  hav- 
ing drawn  the  curtains  and  made 
the  room  look  as  snug  as  possible ; 
and  it  is  not  outraging  my  mo- 
desty to  say  that  I  felt  as  proud 
of  the  result  as  a  dormouse,  if 
awake,  is  of  his  cosy  winter  nest. 
The  time,  as  I  sat  there,  passed 
very  slowly,  although  I  tried  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  direct  my  atten- 
tion from  the  clock.  First,  I 
began  to  write  a  letter  home,  but 
desisted  on  finding  I  had  begun 


*  My  dear  nncle  Eichard ;'  then 
reading,  but  even  Shakespeare 
seemed  wearisome,  and  Daisy  Stm- 
Jlower,  the  last  novel  from  Mudie's, 
appeared  intolerably  flippant  and 
twaddling.  Finally,  I  gave  up  all 
attempts  to  occupy  my  thoughts, 
and  walked  about  the  room.  At 
length  the  clock  chimed  three« 
quarters.  It  was  a  quarter  to  six. 
1  felt  confident  he  would  be  here 
in  five  minutes,  and  momentarily 
expected  to  hear  a  resounding 
double  knock,  followed  by  a  sharp 
ring — for  so  I  had  decided  he 
would  make  known  his  presence. 

Seized  with  a  fit  of  unconquer- 
able nervousness,  I  ran  np-stairs  to 
wash  my  hands,  hoping  he  might 
come  in  during  my  absence;  but 
when  I  came  down  he  had  not 
arrived.  The  clock  gave  warning 
that  it  was  about  to  strike,  and  at 
the  same  instant  there  was  a  ring 
at  the  front  door. 

*  He  would  never  ring,'  thought 
I ;  '  and  yet  it  must  be  he  ;'  and  I 
got  up  and  stood  with  my  back  to 
the  fire,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door,  expecting  it  to  open'  and 
reveal  the  looked-for  guest. 

It  was  not  uncle  Richard,  after 
all,  but  the  milkman.  The  clock 
struck  six,  and  I  knew  it  to  be,  if 
anything  at  fault,  a  trifle  slow. 
'  Never  mind,  he'll  be  here  di- 
rectly,' said  I  aloud ;  and  presently 
Edith,  looking  quite  bewitching  in 
her  dark  dress  and  white  apron, 
came  in  to  ask  if  the  soles  were 
to  be  brought  up;  and  to  my 
mortification,  after  my  express  in- 
junctions to  her  aunt  not  to  be 
later  than  six,  I  was  obliged  to 
say,  '  No,  thank  you ;  I'll  ring  as 
soon  as  I  am  ready.'  I  saw  her 
glance  at  the  clock  and  then  at 
me,  with  a  roguish  expression 
about  her  month,  as  she  left  the 
room.  *It  isn't  my  fault,  any- 
how,' I  said  involuntarily  to  the 
clock,  which  seemed  to  be  mend- 
ing its  pace  and  to  be  now  going 
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too  fast  for  me,  as  an  hoar  before 
it  had  gone  too  slowly. 

When  it  was  nearly  a  quarter- 
past  six,  Mrs.  White  came  in  with 
the  unwelcome  news  that  the  soles 
would  be  8ix>iled  if  kept  waiting 
any  longer,  and  that  the  curry 
and  cutlets  were  almost  ready. 

'What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Sim- 
mers]* said  the  worthy  woman, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 
'  I've  done  everything  beautiful  ; 
and  then  only  to  think  of  its  being 
spoilt,  and  after  all  the  trouble 
and  making  Edith  look  smart. 
O,  it's  a  solemn  pity,  Mr.  Sim- 
mers !* 

Vexed  as  I  was  at  the  turn 
things  were  taking,  I  could  not 
but  keenly  sympathise  with  Mrs. 
White,  and  begged  her  to  keep 
the  curry  and  cutlets  back  as  long 
as  f-he  possibly  could,  which  she 
promised  to  do,  adding  that  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  would  be 
the  limit,  if  they  were  to  be  eaten 
at  all. 

Then  she  returned  to  the  kit- 
chen, whence  issued  a  most  sa- 
voury t-mell,  and  1  to  Jby  armchair, 
where  I  sat  in  Hilent  rage,  alter- 
nately anathematising  and  making 
excuses  for  my  truant  uncle.  Half- 
past  six  came,  and  still  no  Mr. 
Firefly.  The  chime  of  the  clock 
was  the  knell  of  my  second  course, 
and  my  landlady  declined  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  \vith  the  ar- 
rangements for  my  dinner,  saying 
she  had  other  lodgers  to  attend  to, 
and  her  time  was  precious,  '  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Simmers,  though  I'm 
real  sorry  the  gentleman  hasn't 
come,  and  I'd  do  everything  I 
could  for  you,  Mr.  Simmers ; 
but  it's  a  cruel  shame  on  those 
poor  soles,  they  were  just  done 
lovely,  and  that  curry — though  I 
say  it,  tjjat  shouldn't — would  have 
tempted  an  anchorist  from  his 
shrine.  \  declare  I  could  have 
wept  over  it,  but  that  wouldn't  have 
saved  it,  you  know,  Mr.  Simmers.' 


By  this  time  I  felt  pretty  cer- 
tain Mr.  Firefly  was  not  coming, 
and,  as  I  was  growing  preciously 
hungry,  I  decided  to  wait  till  a 
quarter  to  seven,  and  then  sit 
down  to  the  remains  of  what  was 
to  have  been  such  a  comfort-able 
dinner. 

*  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  late ! 
No  gentleman  could  come  after 
that,  if  he  expected  to  be  hand- 
somely treated ;  confound  it,  no  !' 

When  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  I  ran  over  to 
Banks's  rooms,  and  by  good  luck 
found  him  in,  just  thinking  about 
going  out  somewhere  for  dinner 
and  afterwards  to  a  theatre.  His 
look  of  unutterable  amazement  at 
my  sudden  appearance  would  have 
amused  any  one  else;  but  I  was 
in  no  good  humour,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened,  or  rather  what 
had  not  happened,  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could,  ending  by  asking  him 
to  come  over  and  polish  off  the 
bones  of  the  entertainment. 

*  It  dnesn't  sound  polite,  old 
fellow;  but  you  like  claret  and  you 
like  oysters,  so  come  on.' 

*But,'  objected  Banks,  *old  Fire- 
fly may  come  in,  and  then  I  should 
be  in  a  pretty  position  !  Why, 
many  a  man's  been  called  out  for 
less  than  eating  another  man's 
dinner;  and  it's  too  cold  in  the 
mornhigs  now  to  get  out  of  bed, 
even  if  I  did  accept  a  challenge.' 

*  Surely  he  won't  have  the  brazen 
assurance  to  show  his  face  now,'  I 
replied.  *  I  should  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  tell  him  a  bit  of  my 
mind.' 

'  Well,  I'm  game,'  said  Banks, 
getting  up  and  putting  on  his  hat. 
*  Why  ?  Because  I  chose  the  wine 
myself.  Now,  Simmers,  don't  cat 
up  rough,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
and  we'll  devise  some  new  plan  for 
snaring  our  bird ;  and  this  failure 
on  his  part  ought  to  be  a  trump 
card,  if  you'll  only  play  your  hand 
well.     Lead  on — I'm  ready.* 
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The  soles,  the  curry,  and  veal 
cutlets  were  done  for — there  was 
no  doubt  f^bout  that;  but  we  had. 
the  apple-pie  and  macaroni,  and 
very  good  they  were.  Edith  made 
her  first  appearance  as  a  waitress, 
and  Banks  was  not  slow  to  express 
his  approval  in  some  rather  high- 
flown,  but  gravely  uttered,  com- 
pliments. The  Stilton  cheese  fol- 
lowed, on  which  Banks  made  some 
shocking  remarks,  till  he  succeeded 
in  sending  Edith  into  such  a  fit  of 
laughter  that  she  hastily  retired. 
At  first  Banks  had  noticed  that 
she  looked  on  him  with  suspicion, 
and,  guessing  the  cause,  assured 
her  he  was  not  the  guest  whose 
absence  had  occasioned  such  disas- 
trous results ;  after  which  explana- 
tion he  made  rapid  progress  in  her 
good  graces,  and  drank  lier  health 
with  great  gallantry.  Both  sherry 
and  claret  were  good  ;  not  so  good 
as  some  Banks  had  tasted  (your 
connoisseur  seldom  admits  that), 
*  but  by  no  means  to  be  despised,' 
as  he  said  as  he  finished  his  first 
bottle  of  claret.  The  oysters,  too, 
were  excellent,  and  were  rapidly 
disappearing,  when  a  single  sharp 
knock  sent  my  heart,  as  it  were, 
into  my  mouth. 

*  That's  uncle  Richard/  said  I, 
putting  down  the  glass  I  was  rais- 
ing to  my  lips,  and  spilling  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  tablecloth, 
so  greatly  did  my  hand  tremble. 

'Nonsense!*  said  Banks;  *it*8 
twenty  past  seven.' 

We  heard  voices  in  the  hall, 
though  Unable  to  distinguish  any 
words ;  and  then  Edith  opened  the 
door  with  a  curious  expression  on 
her  face,  and,  half  shutting  it, 
said, 

*  It's  Mr.  Firefly,  sir.' 

The  words  had  scarcely  escaped 
her  lips  when  Banks  jumped  up 
from  his  chair,  and  caught  her 
playfully  round  the  waist,  exclaim- 


ing, 


*  0,  you  little  baggage,  to  play 


such  a  trick  !  I  must  have  a  kiss 
for  a  forfeit;'  and  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word  most  audibly. 

As  Edith  struggled,  with  burn- 
ing cheeks,  to  free  herself  from  her 
tormentor,  she  opened  the  door 
wide,  and  I  saw  a  tall  form  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold.  The  girl 
escaped  just  at  this  moment,  re- 
taining sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  once  more  announce  *  Mr.  Fire- 
fly,' and  then  fled  down-stairs  to 
hide  her  confusion. 

*  The  devil  it  is !'  exclaimed 
Banks,  for  once  fairly  taken  back. 

*  No,  sir — Mr.  Richard  Firefly, 
sir,'  said  my  uncle,  drawing  him- 
self up  stiffly. 

Banks  speedily  recovered  him- 
self, and  hastened  to  apologise, 
explaining  that  he  thought  the 
girl  was  making  fun  of  them. 

*  And  I  think  you  returned  the 
compliment,  sir,'  said  Mr,  Firefly 
composedly — a  remark  that  made 
Banks  bite  his  lip  and  be  silent. 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered 
myself,  and,  advancing,  shook  my 
uncle  by  the  hand. 

*  How  do  you  do,  uncle  Richard  1 
Delighted '  (how  the  word  stuck  in 
my  throat !)  'to  see  you  !  Let  me 
introduce  yon  to  my  friend — Mr. 
Banks.  Banks,  this  is  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Firefly.' 

They  shook  hands — Banks  warm- 
ly (for  my  sake,  I  thought),  and 
uncle  Richard  frigidly.  As  they 
did  so  I  surveyed  my  uncle  with 
the  coolness  that  some  persons 
only  feel  when  they  are  really  and 
truly  in  despair.  He  was,  I  reck- 
oned, nearly  six  feet,  as  upright 
as  a  dart,  and  had  iron- gray  hair 
and  long  moustaches,  with  quick, 
searching,  blue  eyes,  and  a  deter- 
mined look  about  the  mouth  and 
chin.  In  fact,  he  looked  a  soldier 
all  over. 

After  shaking  hands  with  Banks 
he  strode  up  to  me,  and,  clapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  said, 

*  Well,  Dick,  what's  the  matter  • 
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Yon  don't  seem  quite  so  pleased  to 
see  me  as  I  expected  from  your 
inVitatioD.' 

*  0  yes,  uncle,  I  am.  What  a 
long  time  it  is  since  you  went 
away  !' 

This  was  a  very  weak  attempt 
to  put  of!  the  evil  momeut  when 
explauation  about  dinner  would 
become  necessary.  Come  it  must, 
though  J  endeavoured  to  delay  it 
as  long  as  I  could. 

*  Yes,'  he  returned,  *  it's  a  long 
time.  You  were  quite  a  little  chap 
then,  Dick,  and  now  you*re  quite 
a  man  ;  like  your  father,  my  boy.* 

Then  ensued  nilence.  Banks 
either  would  not  or  could  not  ht- Ip 
me,  and  with  aggravating  coolness 
had  resumed  his  seat,  and  was 
nursing  one  leg  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect indifference  to  my  troubles. 

*  Xow,  Dick,'  said  my  \mcle,  as 
he  took  off  his  overcoat,  *  I  can 
promise  to  do  justice  to  your  hos- 
pitality ;  this  frosty  air  quite  gives 
me  an  appetite.' 

The  moment  had  come  when  I 
could  no  longer  beat  about  the 
bush,  but  must  come  to  the  point, 
Bo  I  began  with  a  perceptible  tre- 
mor in  my  voice,  *  The  fact  is, 
uncle  Eichard,  that  the  dinner's 
gone.' 

In  my  nervousness  I  said  the 
first  words  that  came  to  my  lips, 
carefully  avoiding  Banks's  eyes. 

*  Gone  !'  exclaimed  my  uncle. 
*  How  gone  Y 

*  I'm  extremely  sorry,'  I  went 
on,  glad  that  a  beginning  at  any 
rate  had  been  made ;  *  but  it  was 
spoilt  in  cooking.' 

'Ah,  that's  a  pity.  How  did 
they  manage  to  do  that  V 

*  Well,  uncle  Dick,  we  waited 
as  long  as  we  could.' 

My  uncle  looked  puzzled,  and 
turned  to  Banks. 

^  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  stupid 
to-night,  for  1  don't  understand  why 
you  should  have  waited.  Can  you 
explain  it,  Mr.  Banks]' 


I  felt  immensely  relieved  at  this, 
and  was  grateful  to  my  uncle  for 
granting  me  a  respite;  and  now 
that  the  burden  was  shifted  from 
my  shoulders  I  even  took  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  wondering  how 
Banks  would  get  on. 

He  did  look  rather  staggered  at 
the  unexpected  appeal,  but  said, 
*  Well,  Mr.  Firefly,  I  believe  your 
nephew  thought  you  would  be 
here  earlier.' 

*  Earlier  !  why,  it's  only  just  half- 
past  seven  now  !' 

*  Only  just  half-past  sftven  now  !' 
repeated  Banks  mechanically,  tak- 
ing out  his  watch  to  assure  him- 
self he  was  not  dreaming,  and  then 
replacing  it  in  his  pocket  with  a 
look  of  mingled  amazement  and 
resignation. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  Firefly  turhed 
again  to  me,  and  I  said  with 
more  confidence  than  I  had  yet 
shown, 

'  Yes,  it's  half- past  seven,  but 
the  dinner  was  to  be — ' 

'At  7.30,'  interrupted  uncle 
Eichard. 

*  At  7.30  !'  cried  Banks,  in  un- 
feigned surprise. 

•At  7.30  1'  echoed  I,  putting 
my  hand  to  my  head.  •  Surely  I 
can't  have  made  a  mistake  ?' 

*  0  dear  me,  no,'  said  my  uncle, 
reddening  at  the  idea ;  '  I've  got 
your  card  in  my  pocket.' 

And  he  went  to  where  his  over- 
coat was  hanging,  and  felt  in 
its  pockets,  while  Banks  and  I 
stared  at  each  other,  and  Banks 
signihcantly  touched  his  forehead 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Ah,  here  it  is,'  said  my  unde, 
producing  the  card  which  he  read 
aloud  :  '  '^  I  shall  be  very  pleased 
if  you  will  come  to  dine  with  me 
on  Friday  next,  the  ISth  inst,  at 
7.30  o'clock." ' 

*•  7.30  !'  I  said  incredulously ; 
'  then  it  must  have  been  my  mis- 
take after  all.' 

'Judge  for  yourself,'   said  he, 
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*  you  unbeliever/  and  he  put  the 
card  in  my  hand. 

There  it  was  plain  and  unmis- 
takable, 7.30. 

I  felt  myself  growing  crirason, 
then  tnrning  white  as  a  sheet,  for 
I  saw  it  all  now ;  I  had  written 
7.30  for  6. 

Banks  kindly  came  to  my  relief, 
and  explained  to  Mr.  Firefly  that 
dinner  had  been  ordered  fur  six 
o'clock,  and  in  consequence  had 
been  spoiled  by  being  kept  wait- 
ing; that  owing  to  his  (Mr.  Fire- 
fly's) non-appearance  he  (Banks) 
had  been  asked  in,  and  that  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  they  were 
discussing  some  oysters;  conclad- 
ing  by  apologising  for  having  pos- 
sibly caused  the  mistake  by  talk- 
ing when  the  card  was  being 
written.  I,  too,  chimed  in,  and 
apologised  in  a  most  crestfallen 
manner. 

*  Never  mind,'  said   my  uncle, 

*  but  I'm  really  sorry  I  spoilt  your 
dinner,  Dick.  Let's  have  some 
wine  and  a  smoke;  I'vhy,  bless 
you,  I've  too  often  gone  without  a 
dinner  in  my  young  days  for  it  to 
make  much  difference  now.  Cut 
me  a  piece  of  that  Stilton,  Dick, 
and  give  me  some  bread,  and  pray 
don't  let  me  play  the  part  of  the 
wet  blanket  any  longer.' 

The  unfortunate  card  had  fallen 
on  the  floor,  and  Banks  now 
picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  it 
carelessly,  (hen  put  it  on  the 
table. 

Presently  I  saw  him  again  take 
it  up  and  examine  it  closely,  till  I 
wondered  what  he  was  doing. 
My  uncle  noticed  it,  and  said 
laughingly, 

'It's  a  true  bill  against  our 
friend  Dick,  isn't  it?  It's  7.30 
plain  enough.' 

*  A  little  too  plainly,'  replied 
Banks,  '  for  it  says  something  else 
too.' 

'What  do  you  mean)'  said  I 
and  my  uncle  together. 


*  Why,  some  one's  been  playing 
a  trick.  You  see,  your  nephew 
invited  you  for  six.  Well,  as  I 
was  looking  at  the  card,  the  light 
fell  full  on  the  figures  7.30,  and  I 
Faw  something  had  been  erased. 
That  made  me  look  closer,  and  it's 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Some  one 
altered  the  6  into  7.30,  and  Sim- 
mers is  innocent  after  all.' 

*  You  don't  say  so !'  said  I 
eagerly,  taking  the  card  from 
him,  and  putting  it  before  uncle 
Eichard,  who  looked  at  it  fixedly 
through  his  eyeglass,  and  then 
said, 

'  Mr.  Banks  is  quite  right,  it's 
some  fool's  trick.  Why,  Dick, 
you  look  quite  happy  again.  I'm 
afraid  I  made  you  the  scapegoat 
when  you  were  as  innocent  as  I 
myself.  The  fellow  has  had  his 
fun,  though  he  doesn't  know  it. 
I*d  like  to  have  the  rogue  here 
*  to  punish  him  by  making  him 
eat  the  dinner  he  ruined — eh, 
Dick  r 

'  And  I  owe  him  a  grudge,'  said 
Banks.  *  When  you,  Mr.  Firefly, 
came  in,  I  felt  like  the  jackal 
who  ate  the  lion's  dinner,  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  find  you  most 
revengefully  inclined.' 

'  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  said 
my  uncle,  as  he  drew  his  chair  up 
to  the  fire,  and  accepted  Banks's 
timely  offer  of  a  cigar,  insisting 
on  Banks  smoking  one  of  his  in 
return,  and  forcing  one  on  me 
also. 

How  we  did  talk,  to  be  sure  ! 
Uncle  Richard  put  us  quite  at  our 
ease,  and  Banks  exerted  himself 
and  made  us  all  laugh,  while  I  got 
back  my  old  spirits,  and  attacked, 
one  of  Banks's  pet  theories  in  the 
most  daring  manner.  My  tincle 
sat  opposite  me — siding  first  with 
one  and  then  with  the  other — en- 
joying our  battle  keenly,  and  oc- 
casionally hinting  mysteriously  at 
the  passage  of  arms  between  Banks 
and  some  fair  unknown,  which  he 
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had  partly  witnessed  and  partly 
heard. 

Uncle  Richard — no  longer  the 
terrible  Richard  Firefly — insisted 
on  our  coming  to  dinner  the  very 
next  day ;  and,  as  he  would  take 
no  denial,  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
sent. 

When  my  uncle  had  gone,  we 
looked  at  one  another  and  had  a 
good  laugh  at  our  own  expense. 

*  Who  could  have  done  it  V 
said  Banks.  <  It's  all  very  well 
to  say  some  one  in  the  Post 
Office;  but  I  don't  believe  people 
play  practical  jokes  of  this  kind 
without  a  purpose,  and  that  would 
be  mere  love  of  mischief.' 

*  Could  Block  have  got  hold  of 
the  card  and  altered  it?*  said  I 
eagerly,  as  the  remembrance  of 
Banks's  whisky  and  its  effects 
came  across  my  mind.  *  You 
know  we  saw  him  the  night  I  sent 
it' 

*  No,'  returned  Banks  decisively. 
*  That's  impossible.  Had  you  and 
Block  been  alone  together,  I  dare- 
say he  could  have  got  it ;  but  I 
took  good  care  to  see  he  didn't, 
for  I  saw  he  wanted  to  know  more 
about  your  debt.  You  shouldn't 
have  spoken  about  it.' 

*  But  are  you  sure — could  you 
swear — that  no  one  but  myself 
had  the  card,  and  that  you  saw  me 
post  it  V 

*  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  be  cross- 
examined  like  this,'  said  Banks. 

*  By  Jove !'  I  said,  *  I  almost 
believe  you  had  a  hand  in  it.' 

Banks  looked  hurt,  and  then 
laughed  immoderately ;  and  it  was 
some  little  time  before  he  could 
say, 

*  Yes  ;  I  swear  I  saw  you  post 
it ;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
it  never  was  in  any  one's  possession 
but  your  own.' 

^  That  only  makes  it  more  a 
mystery  than  ever,'  I  said. 

'  Hang  the  mystery  I'said  Banks. 
'  I'm  off  to  bed.' 


We  went  to  uncle  Richard's 
dinner,  were  most  hospitably  treat- 
ed, and  our  reception  made  so 
great  an  impression  on  the  usually 
stoical  Banks,  that  he  could  only 
describe  my  uncle  as  *  a  stunner.' 

In  this  deflnition  I  could  not 
but  concur  when  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  while  Banks  was  drink- 
ing tea  with  me,  Edith  brought 
me  a  letter  from  uncle  Richard. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

*Dear  Dick, — I  forget  when 
your  birthday  is,  but  hope  you 
will  accept  the  enclosed  as  a  small 
birthday  present. — Yours, 

*  R.  Firefly.' 

The  small  present  was  a  cheque 
for  fifty  pounds.  I'm  afraid  Banks 
was  more  intent  on  Edith's  face 
than  mine;  but  at  that  precise 
moment  my  look  of  delighted  sur- 
prise must  have  made  me  quite 
handsome,  for  I  found  her  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  and  not  on  him,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

The  rest  can  be  imagined ;  but 
I  may  mention  that,  when  I  paid 
Hurdler  his  fifty  pounds,  I  made 
two  resolutions,  which  I  have  kept 
faithfully  ever  since.  The  first  is, 
never  to  bet ;  and  the  second,  never 
to  use  post- cards. 

Ten  days  or  so  had  elapsed 
since  the  famous  dinner-night,  and 
I  had  quite  given  up  all  ideas  of 
ever  finding,  out  who  altered  my 
card,  when  Banks  appeared  and 
said  briskly,  *  I've  found  the  cul- 
prit    What's  the  reward?' 

*  There's  some  wine;  have  some, 
and  be  quick  and  tell  me.  Tm 
dying  to  know.* 

*  O,  that's  all  very  fine,  but  a 
secret  improves  by  being  kept, 
you  know.' 

'  Kow  be  a  good  fellow,  and  out 
with  it.' 

'  Have  three  guesses  first  Who 
did  it  r 
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*  YoQ  V  said  I  quickly. 
'No; 

*  Edith  r 
'No.' 

*  Firefly  himself  V  cried  I,  anx- 
ious to  have  my  guesses  over,  and 
to  hear  the  truth. 

'  No,'  said  Banks  triumphantly; 
'  it  was  Block.' 

'  But  you  said  he  never  had  the 
card,  didn't  you  Y 

'  Now  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  ex- 
plain everything.  Like  you,  I'd 
given  the  thing  up  as  hopeless. 
Well,  last  night,  who  should  come 
to  see  me  but  our  friend  Block. 
Of  course  I'd  suspected  him,  as 
you  did,  first  of  all,  but  had  con- 
cluded he  couldn't  have  done  it 
for  want  of  an  opportunity.  But 
the  very  first  words  he  said  made 
me  prick  up  my  ears,  for  he  asked 
how  your  dinner  to  your  uncle 
went  off.  After  that  I  felt  certain 
he  did  it,  so  I  assumed  his  guilt 
and  .asked  him  what  the  deuce  he 
meant  by  playing  you  such  a 
scurvy  trick.  I  never  did  any- 
thing better  in  my  life.  He  flushed 
up  instantly,  and  blurted  out, 
"  How  did  you  come  to  find  it 
out  ]"  However,  I  made  him  con- 
fess and  talked  him  into  writing 
you  an  apology,  for  I  told  him 
you'd  horsewhip  him  if  he  didn't. 
He.  was  quite  scared,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Well,  I  am  surprised,  Banks. 
I  can't  see  now  how  he  did  it.' 

*  Nor  could  I  till  he  told  me. 
You  remetiaber  you  posted  the  card 
in  a  pillar-box,  and  that  we  said 
good-night  to  one  another  there. 
It  was  about  two  o'clock.  Block 
was  smarting  under  the  insults 
you'd  heaped  on  him,  so  he  said 
to  me  yesterday,  and  was  ready  to 
do  anything  in  revenge.  What  do 
you  think  he  did?  He  loiterod 
about  till  three  a.m.,  when  the 
postman  came  to  clear  the  pillar* 
box,  and  then  went  up  to  him  and 
said  he  had  posted  a  card  vrith  a 
wrong  address  on  it.     Of  course 


the  postman  was  suspicious,  and 
refused  point-blank  to  let  him  look 
at  the  contents  of  the  box.  But 
Block  was  one  too  many  for  him. 
He  gave  the  name  *'  Richard  Fire- 
fly "  (you  remember  he  heard  you 
mention  it),  and  added  *'  Calcutta 
Gardens,"  when  he  saw  the  post- 
man had  found  the  card.  A  shil- 
ling changed  hands,  and  the  deed 
was  done.  Block  took  the  card 
home,  carefully  erased  the  6,  and 
replaced  it  by  7.30,  and  that's  the 
whole  story.*  I  never  bhould  have 
thought  Block  had  such  a  brain 
for  plotting.  It  was  in  revenge 
for  having  to  carry,  or  fall  under, 
you  down-stairs.' 

'  Fancy  Block  doing  that !'  said 
I.  '  I'd  like  to  have  come  up  just 
as  he  was  bribing  the  postman. 
I'd  have  given  him  in  charge  for 
tampering  with  a  Government 
ofiicial.  Let's  read  his  letter  of 
apology.'     It  was  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Simmers, — I  hope  you 
won't  be  hard  on  me  for  playing  a 
practical  joke  on  you.  I'm  heartily 
ashamed  of  what  I  have  done,  and 
wish  to  make  you  all  the  repara- 
tion in  my  power  by  a  full  and 
ample  apology. — Yours,  Sidney 
Block." 

'He'd  hardly  write  that  of  his 
own  accord,  would  he  V 

'  Not  he,'  said  Banks ;  '  I  dic- 
tated that  to  him  at  the  point  of  a 
red-hot  poker ;  and  when  he  was 
disposed  to  demur  to  my  words,  I 
had  only  to  flourish  the  poker  and 
threaten  to  call  you  in,  and  he  was 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb.' 

*Well,  Banks,  I'm  awfully 
obliged  to  yon  for  all  the  pains 
you've  taken  to  get  me  fifty 
pounds ;  and  as  for  Block,  I  don't 
feel  any  animosity  towards  him,  as 
with  all  his  newly-acquired  coi- 
ning he  showed  himself  so  little  a 
man  of  the  world  as  to  give  a 
shilling  for  a  card  out  of  which  he 
made  nottiing,  while  I,  with  the 
same  card,  made  fifty  pounds.' 


TO   LADIES'   EYES. 
{llluMtrated  by  F.  Gudart.) 


To  laclies'  eyes  aroand,  boy, 

"We  can't  refuse,  we  can't  refiiBe  ; 
Though  bright  eyes  so  abound,  boy, 

Tis  hard  to  choose,  'tis  hard  to  choose. 
For  thick  as  stars  that  lighten 

Yon  airy  bow'rs,  yon  airy  bow'rs, 
The  countless  eyes  tliuat  brighten 

This  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 
But  fill  the  cup — where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy ; 

So  drink  them  all,  so  drink  them  all ! 

Some  looks  there  are  so  holy. 

They  seem  but  giv'n,  they  seem  but  giv'n 
As  shining  beacons,  solely 

To  light  to  heaven,  to  light  to  heav'n ; 
While  some — O,  ne'er  believe  them — 

With  tempting  ray,  with  tempting  ray 
Would  lead  us  (God  forgive  them  !) 

The  other  way,  the  other  way. 
But  fill  the  cup — where'er,  boy, 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy  ; 

So  drink  them  all,  so  drink  them  all  1 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror, 

Love  seems  portray'd.  Love  seems  portray'd  ; 
But  shun  the  fiatt'ring  error, 

'Tis  but  his  shade,  'tis  but  his  shade. 
Himself  has  fix'd  his  dwelling 

In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know, 
And  lips — but  this  is  telling — 

So  here  they  go,  so  here  they  go  ! 
Fill  up,  fill  up — where'er,  boy. 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choicer  may  fall, 
We're  sure  to  find  Love  there,  boy ; 

So  drink  them  all,  so  drink  them  all ! 

THOMAS  UOORS. 


SELECTING  A  GHOST. 

€%t  CSfj^osts  of  (Siotnf^sixpt  Grange. 


I  AM  sure  that  Nature  never  in- 
tended me  to  be  a  self-made  man. 
There  are  times  when  I  can  hard- 
ly bring  myself  to  realise  that 
twenty  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
behind  the  counter  of  a  grocer's 
shop  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
and  that  it  was  through  such  an 
avenue  that  I  reached  a  wealthy 
independence  and  the  possession 
of  Goresthorpe  Grange.  My  habits 
are  Conservative,  and  my  tastes 
refined  and  aristocratic.  I  have  a 
soul  which  spurns  the  vulgar  herd. 
Our  family,  the  D'Odds,  date  back 
to  a  prehistoric  era,  as  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  their 
advent  into  British  history  is  not 
commented  on  by  any  trustworthy 
historian.  Some  instinct  tells  me 
that  the  blood  of  a  Crusader  runs 
in  my  veins.  Even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  such  ex- 
clamations as  'By'r  Lady!'  rise 
naturally  to  my  Hps,  and  I  feel 
that,  should  circumstances  require 
it,  I  am  capable  of  rising  in  my 
stirrups  and  dealing  an  infidel  a 
blow — say  with  a  mace — which 
would  considerably  astonish  him. 
Goresthorpe  Grange  is  a  feudal 
mansion — or  so  it  was  termed  in 
the  advertisement  which  originally 
brought  it  under  my  notice.  Its 
right  to  this  adjective  had  a  most 
remarkable  effect  upon  its  price, 
and  the  advantages  gained  may 
possibly  be  more  sentimental  than 
real.  Still,  it  is  soothing  to  me 
to  know  that  I  have  slits  in  my 
staircase  through  which  I  can  dis- 
charge arrows;  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  power  in  the  fact  of  pos- 
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sessing  a  complicated  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  I  am  enabled 
to  pour  molten  lead  upon  the 
head  of  the  casual  visitor.  These 
things  chime  in  with  my  peculiar 
humour,  and  I  do  not  grudge  to 
pay  for  them.  I  am  proud  of  my 
battlements  and  of  the  circular 
uncovered  sewer  which  girds  me 
round.  I  am  proud  of  my  port- 
cullis and  donjon  and  keep.  There 
is  but  one  thing  wanting  to  round 
off  the  mediaBvalism  of  my  abode, 
and  to  render  it  symmetrically 
and  completely  antique.  Gores- 
thorpe Grange  is  not  provided 
with  a  ghost. 

Any  man  with  old-fashioned 
tastes  and  ideas  as  to  how  such 
establishments  should  be  conduct- 
ed would  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  omission.  In  my  case  it  was 
particularly  unfortunate.  From  my 
childhood  I  had  been  an  earnest 
student  of  the  supernatural,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  it. .  I  have  revelled 
in  ghostly  literature  until  there  is 
hardly  a  tale  bearing  upon  the 
subject  which  I  have  not  perused. 
I  learned  the  German  language  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  mastering  a 
book  upon  demonology .  When  an 
infant  I  have  secreted  myself  in 
dark  rooms  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  of  those  bogies  with  which 
my  nurse  used  to  threaten  me;^ 
and  the  same  feeling  is  as  strong 
in  me  now  as  then.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  when  I  felt  that  a 
ghost  was  one  of  the  luxuries 
which  my  money  might  command. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  an  apparition  in  the 
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advertisenient.  On  reyiewing  the 
mildewed  wallsy.bowever,  and  the 
shadowy  corridors,  I  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  on  the  premises.  As  the 
presence  of  a  kennel  presupposes 
that  of  a  dog,  so  I  imagined  that 
it  was  impossible  that  such  de- 
sirable quarters  should  be  un- 
tenanted by  one  or  more  restless 
shades.  Good  heavens,  what  can 
the  noble  family  from  whom  I 
purchased  it  have  been  doing 
dunng  these  hundreds  of  years  I 
Was  there  no  member  of  it  spirit- 
ed enough  to  make  away  with  his 
sweetheart,  or  take  some  other 
steps  calculated  to  establish  a 
hereditary  spectre )  Even  now  I 
can  hardly  write  with  patience 
upon  the  subject. 

For  a  long  time  I  hoped  against 
hope.  Never  did  rat  squeak  be- 
hind the  wainscot,  or  rain  drip 
upon  the  attic-floor,  without  a 
*wild  thrill  shooting  through  me 
as  I  thought  that  at  last  I  had 
come  upon  traces  of  some  un- 
quiet soul.  I  felt  no  touch  of 
fear  upon  these  occasions.  If  it 
occurred  in  the  night-time,  I 
would  send  Mrs.  D'Odd — who  is 
a  strong-minded  woman — to  In- 
vestigate the  matter  while  I 
covered  up  my  head  with  the 
bedclothes  and  indulged  in  an 
ecstasy  of  expectation.  Alas,  the 
result  was  always  the  same  !  The 
suspicious  sound  would  be  traced 
to  some  cause  so  absurdly  natural 
and  commonplace  that  the  most 
fervid  imagination  could  not  clothe 
it  witl^  any  of  the  glamour  of 
romance. 

I  might  have  reconciled  myself  to 
this  state  of  things  had  it  not  been 
for  Jorrocks  of  Havistock  Farm. 
Jorrocks  is  a  coarse,  burly,  matter- 
of-fact  fellow  whom  I  only  happen 
to  know  through  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  his  fields  adjoin- 
ing my  demesne.  Yet  this  man, 
though  utterly  devoid  of  all  ap- 


preciation of  arcbasological  unities, 
is  in  possession  of  a  well  authen- 
ticated and  undeniable  spectre. 
Its  existence  only  dates  back,  I 
believe,  to  the  reign  of  the  Second 
George,  when  a  young  lady  cut 
her  throat  upon  hearing  of  the 
death  of  her  lover  at  the  battle 
of  Dettingen.  Still,  even  that 
gives  the  house  an  air  of  respect- 
ability, especially  when  coupled 
with  bloodstains  upon  the  floor. 
Jorrockr  is  densely  unconscious 
of  his  good  fortune ;  and  his  lan- 
guage when  he  reverts  to  the 
apparition  is  painful  to  listen  to. 
He  little  dreams  how  I  covet 
every  one  of  those  moans  and 
nocturnal  wails  which  he  describes 
with  unnecessary  objurgation. 
Things  are  indeed  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  democratic  spec- 
tres are  allowed  to  desert  the 
landed  proprietors  and  annul 
every  social  distinction  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
unrecognised. 

I  have  c^  large  amount  of  per- 
severance. Nothing  else  could 
have  raised  me  into  my  rightful 
sphere,  considering  the  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  in  which  I 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  my  life. 
I  felt  now  that  a  ghost  must  be 
secured,  but  how  to  set  about 
'securing  one  vras  more  than  either 
Mrs.  D*Odd  or  myself  was  able 
to  determine.  My  reading  taught 
me  that  such  phenomena  are 
usually  the  outcome  of  crime. 
What  crime  was  to  be  done,  then, 
aiid  who  was  to  do  it  ?  A  wild 
idea  entered  my  mind  that  Wat- 
kins,  the  house-steward,  might  be 
prevailed  upon — ^for  a  considera- 
tion— to  immolate  himself  or  some 
one  else  in  the  interests  of  the 
establishment.  I  put  the  matter 
to  him  in  a  half  jesting  manner ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  him 
in  a  favourable  light.  The  other 
servants  sympathised  with  him  in 
his  opinion-— at  leasts  I  cannot 
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accoTint  in  any  other  way  for 
their  having  left  the  house  in  a 
body  the  same  afternoon. 

'My  dear/ 'Mrs.  D'Odd  re- 
marked to  me  one  day  after  din- 
ner, as  I  sat  moodily  sipping  a 
cup  of  sack — I  love  the  good  old 
names — '  my  dear,  that  odious 
ghost  of  Jorrocks'  has  been  gib- 
bering again.' 

'  Let  it  gibber  1'  I  answered 
recklessly. 

Mrs.  D'Odd  struck  a  few  chords 
onhervirginal  and  looked  thought- 
fully into  the  fire. 

Til  tell  yoii  what  it  is,  Ar- 
gentine,' she  said  at  last,  using 
^6  pet  name  which  we  usually 
substituted  for  Silas,  'we  must 
have  a  ghost  sent  down  from 
London.' 

'How  can  you  be  so  idiotic, 
Matilda  1*  I  remarked  severely. 
*  Who  could  get  us  such  a  thing  V 

*My  cousin,  Jack  Brocket, 
could,'  she  answered  confidently. 

Now,  this  cousin  of  Matilda's 
was  rather  a  sore  subject  between 
us.  He  was  a  rakish  clever  young 
fellow,  who  had  tried  his  hand  at 
many  things,  but  wanted  perse- 
verance to  succeed  at  any.  He 
was,  at  that  time,  in  chambers  in 
London,  professing  to  be  a  general 
agent,  and  really  living,  to  a  great 
ext^it,  upon  his  wits.  Matilda 
managed  so  that  most  of  our  busi- 
ness should  pass  through  his 
hands,  which  certainly  saved  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  I 
found  that  Jack's  commission  was 
generally  considerably  laiger  than 
all  the  other  items  of  the  bill  put 
together.  It  was  this  fact  wMch 
made  me  feel  inclined  to  rebel 
against  any  further  negotiations 
with  the  young  gentleman. 

'  0  yes,  he  could,'  insisted  Mrs. 
D.,  seeing  the  look  of  disapproba- 
tion upon  my  face.  '  You  remem- 
ber how  well  he  managed  that 
business  about  the  crest  V 

'  It  was  only  a  resuscitation  of 


the  old  family  coat-of-arms,  my 
dear,'  I  protested. 

Matilda  smiled  in  an  irritating 
manner.  '  There  was  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  family  portraits,  too, 
dear,'  she  remarked.  'You  must 
allow  that  Jack  selected  them  very 
judiciously.' 

I  thought  of  the  long  line  of 
faces  which  adorned  the  walls  of 
my  banqueting -hall,  from  the 
burly  Norman  robber,  through 
every  gradation  of  casque,  plume, 
and  ruff,  to  the  sombre  Chester- 
fieldian  individual  who  appears  to 
have  staggered  against  a  pillar  in 
his  agony  at  the  return  of  a 
maiden  ics.  which  he  grips  con- 
vulsively in  his  right  hand.  I 
was  fain  to  confess  that  in  that 
instance  he  had  done  his  work 
well,  and  that  it  was  only  fair 
to  give  him  an  order — with  the 
usual  commission — for  a  family 
spectre,  should  such  a  thing  be 
attainable. 

It  is  one  of  my  maxims'  to  act 
promptly  when  once  my  mind  is 
made  up.  Noon  of  the  next  day 
found  me  ascending  the  spiral 
stone  staircase  which  leads  to  Mr. 
Brocket's  chambers,  and  admiring 
the  succession  of  arrows  and 
fingers  upon  the  whitewashed 
wall,  all  indicating  the  direction 
of  that  gentleman's  sanctum.  As 
it  happened,  artificial  aids  of  the 
sort  were  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
an  animated  flap-dance  overhead 
could  proceed  from  no  other 
quarter,  though  it  was  replaced  by 
a  deathly  silence  ^s  I  groped  my 
way  up  the  stair.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  youth  evidently  as- 
tounded at  the  appearance  of  a 
client,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  my  young  friend,  who 
was  writing  furiously  in  a  large 
ledger — upside  down,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered. 

After  the  first  greetings,  I 
plunged  into  business  at  once. 

'I^k  here,  Jack,'  I  said,  'I 
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want  yon  to  get  me  a  spirit,  if  you 
can.' 

'  Spirits  you  mean !'  shouted  my 
wife's  cousin,  plunging  his  hand 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  and 
producing  a  bottle  with  the*  celeri- 
ty of  a  conjuring  trick.  'Let's 
have  a  drink !' 

I  held  up  my  hand  as  a  mute 
appeal  against  such  a  proceeding 
so  early  in  the  day  ;  but  on  lower- 
ing it  again  I  found  that  I  had 
almost  involuntarily  closed  my 
fingers  round  the  tumbler  which 
my  adviser  had  pressed  upon  me. 
I  drank  the  contents  hastily  off, 
lest  any  one  should  come  in  upon 
us  and  set  me  down  as  a  toper. 
After  all.  there  was  something 
very  amusing  about  the  young 
fellow's  eccentricities. 

'  Not  spirits/  I  explained  smil- 
ingly; *an  apparition — a  ghost. 
If  such  a  thing  is  to  be  hady  I 
should  be  very  willing  to  negoti- 
ate.' 

'  A  ghost  for  Goresthorpe 
Grange?'  inquired  Mr.  Brocket, 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  I  had 
asked  for  a  drawing-room  suite. 

'  Quite  so,'  I  answered. 

'Easiest  thing  in  the  world,' 
'said  my  companion,  filling  up  my 
glass  again  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strance. '  Let  us  see !'  Here  he 
took  down  a  large  red  note-book, 
with  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  a  fringe  down  the  edge.  *  A 
ghost  you  said,  didn*t  you? 
That's  G.  G — gems — gimlets — 
gaspipes — gauntlets — guns — ^gal- 
leys. Ah,  here  we  are.  Ghosts. 
Volume  nine,  lection  six,  page 
forty-one.  Excuse  me !'  And 
Jack  ran  up  a  ladder  and  began 
rummaging  among  a  pile  of  ledgers 
on  a  high  shelf.  I  felt  half  in- 
clined to  empty  my  glass  into  t^e 
spittoon  when  his  back  was 
turned ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
I  disposed  of  it  in  a  legitimate 
way. 

*  Here  it  is  !'  cried  my  London 


agent,  jumping  off  the  ladder  with 
a  crash,  and  depositing  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  manuscript  upon 
the  table.  '  I  have  all  these  things 
tabulated,  so  that  I  may  lay  my 
hands  upon  them  in  a  momenta 
It's  all  right — it's  quite  weak' 
(here  he  filled  our  glasses  again). 
*  What  were  we  looking  up, 
again)' 

'  Ghosts,'  I  suggested. 

*  Of  course ;  page  41.  Here 
we  are.  "  J.  H.  Fowler  &  Son, 
Dunkel  Street,  suppliers  of  me- 
diums to  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
charms  sold  —  love  -  philtres  — 
mummies — horoscopes  cast."  No- 
thing in  your  line  there,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

I  shook  my  head  despondingly. 

'  Frederick  Tabb,'  continued 
my  wife's  cousin,  'sole  channel 
of  communication  between  the 
living  and  the  dead .  Proprietor  of 
the  spirits  of  Byron,  Kirke  White, 
Grimaldi,  Tom  Cribb,  and  Inigo 
Jones.     That's  about  the  figure !' 

'  Nothing  romantic  enough 
'there,'  I  objected.  '  Good  heavens ! 
Fancy  a  ghost  with  a  black  eye 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  round  its 
waist,  or  turning  summersaults, 
and  saying,  "How  are  you  to- 
morrow V* '  The  very  idea  made 
me  so  warm  that  I  emptied  my 
glass  and  filled  it  again. 

'  Here  is  another,'  said  my  com- 
panion, "'Christopher  McCarthy; 
bi-weekly  seances — attended  by 
all  the  eminent  spirits  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Nativities — 
charms — abracadabras,  messages 
from  the  dead."  He  might  be 
able  to  help  us.  However,  I  shall 
have  a  hunt  round  myself  to- 
morrow, and  see  some  of  these  fel- 
lows. I  know  their  haunts,  and 
it's  odd  if  I  can't  pick  up  some- 
thing cheap.  So  there's  an  end 
of  business,'  he  concluded,  hurling 
the  ledger  into  the  corner,  '  and 
now  we'll  have  something  to 
drink.' 
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We  bad  several  things  to 
drink — so  many  that  my  inventive 
facolties  were  dulled  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  had  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  to  Mrs. 
D'Odd  why  it  was  that  I  hung 
my  boots  and  spectacles  upon  a 
peg  along  with  my  other  gar- 
ments before  retiring  to  rest.  The 
new  hopes  excited  by  the  confi- 
dent manner  in  which  my  agent 
had  undertaken  the  commission 
caused  me  to  rise  superior  to 
alcoholic  reaction,  and  I  paced 
about  the  rambling  corridors  and 
old-fashioned  rooms,  picturing  to 
myself  the  appearance  of  my  ex- 
pected acquisition,  and  deciding 
what  part  of  the  building  would 
harmonise  best  with  its  presence. 
After  much  consideration,  I 
pitched  upon  the  banqueting-hall  as 
being,  on  the  whole,  most  suitable 
for  its  reception.  It  was  a  long 
low  room,  hang  round  with  valu- 
able tapestry  and  interesting  relics 
of  the  old  family  to  whom  it  had 
belonged.  Coats  of  mail  and  im- 
plements of  war  glimmered  fitfully 
as  the  light  of  the  lire  played 
over  them,  and  the  wind  crept 
under  the  door,  moving  the  hang- 
ings to  and  fro  with  a  ghastly 
rustling.  At  one  end  there  was 
the  raised  dais,  on  which  in 
ancient  times  the  host  and  his 
guests  used  to  spread  their  table, 
while  a  descent  of  a  couple  of 
steps  led  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hall,  where  the  vassals  and  re- 
tainers held  wassaiL  The  floor 
was  uncovered  by  any  sort  of 
carpet,  but  a  layer  of  rushes  had 
been  scattered  over  it  by  my 
direction.  In  the  whole  room 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  one 
of  the  nineteenth  century ;  except, 
indeed,  my  own  solid  silver  plate, 
stamped  with  the  resuscitated 
family  arms,  which  was  laid  out 
upon  an  oak  table  in  the  centre. 
This,  I  determined,  should  be  the 
haunted  room,  supposing  my  wife's 


cousin  to  succeed  in  his  negotia- 
tion with  the  spirit-mongers. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  wait  patiently  until  I  heard 
some  news  of  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries. 

A  letter  came  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  which,  if  it  was  short, 
was  at  least  encouraging.  It  was 
scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a  playbill,  and  sealed  apparently 
with  a  tobacco-stopper  *  Am  oa 
the  track,'  it  said.  '  Nothing  of 
the  sort  to  be  had  from  any  pro- 
fessional spiritualist,  but  picked 
up  a  fellow  in  a  pub  yesterday 
who  says  he  can  njanage  it  for 
you.  Will  send  him  down  un- 
less you  wire  to  the  contrary. 
Abrahams  is  his  name,  and  he  has 
doneoneortwo  of  these  jobs  before.' 
The  letter  wound  up  with  some 
incoherent  allusions  to  a  cheque, 
and  was  signed  by  my  affectionate 
cousin,  John  Brocket. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did 
not  wire,  but  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Abrahams  with  all  im- 
patience. In  spite  of  my  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  I  could  scarcely 
credit  the  fact  that  any  mortal 
could  have  such  a  command  over 
the  spirit-world  as  to  deal  in  them 
and  barter  them  against  mere 
earthly  gold.  Still,  I  had  Jack's 
word  for  it  that  such  a  trade  ex- 
isted ;  and  here  was  a  gentleman 
with  a  Judaical  name  ready  to 
demonstrate  it  by  proof  positive. 
How  vulgar  and  -  commonplace 
Jorrocks'  eighteenth -century  ghost 
would  appear  should  I  succeed  in 
securing  a  real  mediaeval  appari- 
tion i  I  almost  thought  that  one 
had  been  sent  down  in  advance, 
for,  as  I  walked  round  the  moat 
that  night  before  retiring  to  rest, 
I  came  uponii  dark  figure  engaged 
in  surveying  the  machinery  of  my 
portcullis  and  drawbridge.  His 
start  of  surprise,  however,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  hurried  off 
into  the  darkness,  speedily  con- 
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vinced  me  of  his  earthly  origin, 
and  I  put  him  down  as  some  ad- 
mirer of  one  of  my  female  retain- 
ers mourning  over  the  muddy  Hel- 
lespont which  divided  him  from 
lus  love.  Whoever  he  may  hare 
been,  he  disappeared  and  did  not 
return,  though  I  loitered  about 
for  some  time  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  him  and  exercis- 
ing my  feudal  rights  upon  his 
person. 

Jack  Brocket  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  The  shades  of  another 
evening  were  beginning  to  darken 
round  Goresthorpe  Grange,  when 
a  peal  at  the  outer  bell,  and  the 
sound  of  a  fly  pulling  up,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Mr.  Abra* 
hams.  I  hurried  down  to  jneet 
him,  half  expecting  to  see  a 
choice  assortment  of  ghosts  crowd- 
ing in  at  his  rear.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  being  the  sallow-faced 
melancholy- eyed  man  that  I  had 
pictured  to  myself,  the  ghost- 
dealer  was  a  sturdy  little  podgy 
fellow,  with  a  pair  of  wonderfully 
keen  sparkling  eyes  and  a  mouth 
which  was  constantly  stretched  in 
a  good-humoured,  if  somewhat 
artiticial,  grin.  His  sole  stock-in- 
trade  seemed  to  consist  of  a  small 
leather  bag  jealously  locked  and 
strapped,  which  emitted  a  metallic 
chink  upon  being  placed  on  the 
stone  flags  of  the  hall. 

'And  'ow  are  you,  sirf  he 
asked,  wringing  my  hand  with 
the  utmost  effusion.  '  And  the 
missis,-  'ow  is  she  ?  And  all  the 
others — 'ow*s  all  their  'ealthi' 

I  intimated  that  we  were  all  as 
well  as  could  reasonably  be  ex-  ' 
pected ;  but  Mr.  Abrahams  hap- 
pened to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
D'Odd  in  the  distance,  and  at 
once  plunged  at  her  with  another 
string  of  inquiries  as  to  her 
health,  delivered  so  volubly  and 
with  such  an  intense  earnestness 
that  I  hiEilf  expected  to  see  him 
terminate  his  cross  examination  by 


feeling  her  poise  and  demanding 
a  sight  of  her  tongue.  All  t^ 
time  his  little  eyes  rolled  round 
and  round,  shifting  perpetually 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  walls, 
taking  in  apparently  every  article 
of  furniture  in  a  single  compre- 
hensive glance. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that 
neither  of  us  was  in  a  pathologi- 
cal condition,  Mr.  Abrahams  suf- 
fered me  to  lead  him  up-stairsy 
where  a  repast  had  been  laid  out 
for  him  to  which  he  did  ample 
justice.  The  mysterious  little 
bag  he  carried  along  with  him, 
and  deposited  it  under  his  chair 
during  the  meaL  It  was  not 
until  the  table  had  been  cleared 
and  we  were  left  together  that  he 
broached  the  matter  on  which  he 
had  come  down. 

'  I  hunderstand,*  he  remarked, 
puffing  at  a  trichinopoly,  Hhat 
you  want  my  'elp  in  fitting  up 
this  'ere  'ouse  with  a  happarition.' 

I  acknowledged  the  correctness 
of  his  surmise,  while  mentally 
wondering  at  those  restless  eyes 
of  his,  which  still  danced  about 
the  room  as  if  he  were  making  an 
inventory  of  the  contents. 

*  And  you  won't  find  a  better 
man  for  the  job,  though  I  says  it 
as  shouldn't,'  continued  my  com- 
panion. '  Wot  did  I  say  to  the 
young  gent  wot  spoke  to  me  in 
the  bar  of  the  Lame  Bog  ?  *'  Can 
you  do  it  T  says  he.  "  Try  me," 
says  I,  ''  me  and  my  bag.  Just 
try  me."  I  couldn't  say  fEurer 
than  that.' 

My  respect  for  Jack  Brocket's 
business  capacities  began  to  go  up 
very  considerably.  He  certainly 
seemed  to  have  managed  the  mat- 
ter wonderfully  well.  *  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  carry  ghosts 
about  in  bags  !'  I  remarked,  with 
diffidence. 

Mr.  Abrahams  smiled  a  smile 
of  superior    knowledge.      'Ton 
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wait/  he  said  ;  *  give  me  the  right 
place  and  the  right  hour,  with  a 
little  of  the  essence  of  Lacoptoly- 
cos' — here  he  produced  a  small 
bottle  from  his  waistcoat-pocket 
— *  and  you  won't  find  no  ghost 
that  I  ain't  up  to.  You'll  see 
them  yourself,  and  pick  your  own, 
and  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that.' 

As  all  Mr.  Abraham's  protes- 
tations of  fairness  were  accom- 
panied by  a  cunning  leer  and  a 
wink  from  one  or  other  of  his 
wicked  little  eyes,  the  impression 
of  candour  was  somewhat  weak- 
ened. 

*  When  are  you  going  to  do  it  V 
I  asked  reverentially. 

'Ten  minutes  to  one  in  the 
morning,'  said  Mr.  Abrahams, 
with  decision.  *  Some  'says  mid- 
night, but  I  says  ten  to  one,  when 
there  ain't  such  a  crowd,  and  you 
can  pick  your  own  ghost.  And 
now,'  he  continued,  rising  to  his 
feet,  ^  suppose  you  trot  me  round 
the  premises,  and  let  me  see  where 
you  wants  it ;  for  there's  some 
places  as  attracts  'em,  and  some 
as  they  won't  hear  of — not  if 
there  was  no  other  place  in  the 
world.' 

Mr.  Abrahams  inspected  our 
corridors  and  chambers  with  a 
most  critical  and  observant  eye, 
fingering  the  old  tapestry  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and  re- 
marking in  an  undertone  that  it 
would  ^  match  uncommon  nice.' 
It  was  not  until  he  reached  the 
banqueting-hall,  however,  which 
I  had  myself  picked  out,  that  his 
admiration  reached  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  *  'Ere's  the  place  !' 
he  shouted,  dancing,  bag  in  hand, 
round  the  table  on  whiph  my  plate 
was  lying,  and  looking  not  unlike 
some  quaint  little  goblin  himself. 
*  'Ere's  the  place ;  we  won't  get 
nothin'  to  beat  thisl  A  fine 
room — noble,  solid,  none  of  your 
electro -plate  trash!  That's  the 
way  as  things  ought  to  be  done, 


sir.  Plenty  of  room  for  'em  to 
glide  here.  Send  up  some  brandy 
and  the  box  of  weeds;  I'll  sit 
here  by  the  fire  and  do  the  pre- 
liminaries, which  is  more  trouble 
than  you'd  think ;  for  them  ghosts 
carries  on  hawful  at  times,  before 
they  finds  out  who  they've  got  to 
deal  with.  If  you  was  in  the 
room  they'd  tear  you  to  pieces  as , 
like  as  not.  You  leave  me  alone 
to  tackle  them,  and  at  half- past 
twelve  come  in,  and  I  lay  they'll 
be  quiet  enough  by  then.' 

Mr.  Abraham's  request  struck 
me  as  a  reasonable  one,  so  I  left 
him  with  his  feet  upon  the  man- 
telpiece, and  his  chair  in  front  of 
the  fire,  fortifying  himself  with 
stimulants  against  his  refractory 
visitors.  From  the  room  beneath, 
in  which  I  sat  with  Mrs.  D'Odd,  I 
could  hear  that  after  sitting  for 
some  time  he  rose  up,  and  paced 
about  the  hall  with  quick  impa- 
tient steps.  We  then  heard  him 
try  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  after- 
wards drag  some  heavy  article  of 
furniture  in  the  direction  of  the 
window,  on  which,  apparently,  he 
mounted,  for  I  heard  the  creak- 
ing of  the  rusty  hinges  as  the  dia- 
mond -  paned  casement  folded 
backwards,  and  I  knew  it  to  be 
situated  several  feet  above  the 
little  man's  reach.  Mrs.  D'Odd 
says  that  she  could  distinguish 
his  voice  speaking  in  low  and 
rapid  whispers  after  this,  but  that 
may  have  been  her  imagination. 
I  confess  that  I  began  to  feel 
more  impressed  than  I  had  deemed 
it  possible  to  be.  There  was 
something  awesome  in  the  thought 
of  the  solitary  mortal  standing  by 
the  open  window  and  summoning 
in  from  the  gloom  outside  the 
spirits  of  the  nether  world.  It 
was  with  a  trepidation  which  I 
could  hardly  disguise  from  Ma- 
tilda that  I  observed  tnat  the 
clock  was  pointing  to  half-past 
twelve,   and  that   the  time   had 
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come  for  me  to  share  the  vigil  of 
my  visitor. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  old  posi- 
tion when  I  entered,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  mysterious 
movements  which  I  had  overheard, 
though  his  chubhy  face  was  flush- 
ed as  with  recent  exertion. 

^  Are  you  succeeding  all  right  Y 
I  asked  as  I  came  in,  putting  on 
as  careless  an  air  as  possible,  but 
glancing  involuntarily  round  the 
room  to  see  if  we  were  alone. 

*  Only  your  help  is  needed  to 
complete  the  matter,'  said  Mr. 
Abrahams,  in  a  solemn  voice. 
*  You  shall  sit  by  me  and  partake 
of  the  essence  of  Lucoptolycus, 
which  removes  the  scales  from 
our  earthly  eyes.  Whatevet  you 
may  chance  to  see,  speak  nut  and 
make  no  movement,  lest  you 
break  th  e  spelL '  His  m  anner  was 
subdued,  and  his  usual  cockney 
vulgarity  had  entirely  disappeared. 
I  took  the  chair  which  he  indi- 
cated, and  awaited  the  result. 

My  companion  cleared  the 
rushes  from  the  floor  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and,  going  down 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  de- 
scribed a  half  circle  with  chalk, 
which  enclosed  the  fireplace  and 
ourselves.  Round  the  edge  of 
this  half- circle  he  drew  several 
hieroglyphics,  not  unlike  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  then 
stood  up  and  uttered  a  long  in- 
vocation, delivered  so  rapidly 
that  it  sounded  like  a  single  gi- 
gantic word  in  some  uncouth  gut- 
tural language.  Having  finished 
this  prayer,  if  prayer  it  was,  he 
pulled  out  the  small  bottle  which 
he  had  produced  before,  and 
poured  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls 
of  clear  transparent  fluid  into  a 
phial,  which  he  handed  to  me 
with  an  intimation  that  I  should 
drink  it. 

The  liquid  had  a  faintly  sweet 
odour,  not  unlike  the  aroma  of 
certain  sorts  of  apples.     I  hesi- 


tated a  moment  before  applying 
it  to  my  lips,  but  an  impatient 
gesture  from  my  companion  over- 
came my  scruples,  and  I  tossed  it 
off.  The  taste  was  not  unplea- 
sant ;  and,  as  it  gave  rise  to  no 
immediate  effects,  I  leaned  back 
in  my  chair  and  composed  myself 
for  what  was  to  come.  Mi. 
Abrahams  seated  himself  beside 
me,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  watch- 
ing my  face  from  time  to  time 
while  repeating  some  more  of  the 
invocations  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged before. 

A  sense  of  delicious  warmth 
and  languor  began  gradually  to 
steal  over  me,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
partly  from  some  unexplained 
cause.  An  uncontrollable  impulse 
to  sleep  weighed  down  my  eye- 
lids, while,  at  the  same  time,  my 
brain  worked  actively,  and  a  hun- 
dred beautiful  and  pleasing  ideas 
flitted  through  it.  So  utterly 
lethargic  did  I  feel  that,  though 
I  was  aware  that  my  companion 
put  his  hand  over  the  region  of 
my  heart,  as  if  to  feel  how  it  were 
beating,  I  did  not  attempt  to  pre- 
vent him,  nor  did  I  even  ask  him 
for  the  reason  of  his  action. 
Everything  in  the  room  appeared 
to  be  reeling  slowly  round  in  a 
drowsy  dance,  of  which  I  was  the 
centre.  The  great  elk's  head  at 
the  far  end  wagged  solemnly 
backwards  and  forwards,  ^  while 
the  massive  salvers  on  the  tables 
performed  cotillons  with  the 
claret- cooler  and  the  epergne. 
My  head  fell  upon  my  breast 
from  sheer  heaviness,  and  I  shonld 
have  become  unconscious  had  I 
not  been  redttUed  to  myself  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall. 

This  door  led  on  to  the  raised 
dais,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  heads  of  the  house  used  to 
reserve  for  their  own  use.  As  it 
swung    slowly   back    upon    its 
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hingee,  I  sat  up  in  my  chair, 
clutching  at  the  arms,  and  staring 
with  a  horrified  glare  at  the  dark 
passage  outside.  Something  was 
coming  down  it — something  un- 
formed and  intangible,  but  still  a 
something.  Dim  and  shadowy,  I 
saw  it  flit  across  the  threshold, 
while  a  blast  of  ice-cold  air  swept 
down  the  room,  which  seemed  to 
blow  through  me,  chilling  my 
very  heart.  I  was  aware  of  the 
mysterious  presence,  and  then  I 
heard  it  speak  in  a  voice  like  the 
sighing  of  an  east  wind  among 
pine-trees  on  the  banks  of  a  deso- 
late sea. 

It  said :  '  I  am  the  invisible 
nonentity.  I  have  affinities  and 
am  subtle.  I  am  electric,  mag- 
netic, and  spiritualistic.  I  am 
the  great  ethereal  sigh-heaver.  I 
kill  dogs.  Mortal,  wilt  thou 
choose  me  V 

I  was  about  to  speak,  but  the 
words  seemed  to  be  choked  in  my 
throat;  and,  before  I  could  get 
them  out,  the  shadow  flitted 
across  the  hall  and  vanished  in 
the  darkness  at  the  other  side, 
while  a  long-drawn  melancholy 
sigh  quivered  through  the  apart- 
ment. 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the 
door  once  more,  and  beheld,  to 
my  astonishment,  a  very  small 
old  woman,  who  hobbled  along 
the  corridor  and  into  the  hall. 
She  passed  backwards  and  for- 
wards several  times,  and  then, 
crouching  down  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  circle  upon  the  floor,  she 
disclosed  a  face  the  horrible  ma- 
lignity of  which  shall  never  be 
banished  from  my  recollection. 
£very  foul  passion  appeared  to 
have  lefc  its  mark  upon  that 
hideous  countenance. 

'  Ha !  ha !'  she  screamed,  hold- 
ing out  her  wizened  hands  like 
the  talons  of  an  unclean  bird. 
'  You  see  what  I  am.  I  am  the 
fiendish   old    woman.      I    wear 


snuff-coloured  silks.  My  curse 
descends  on  people.  Sir  Walter 
was  partial  to  me.  Shall  I  be 
thine,  mortal  V 

I  endeavoured  to  shake  my 
head  in  horror ;  on  which  she 
aimed  a  blow  at  me  with  her 
crutch,  and  vanished  with  an 
eldritch  scream. 

By  this  time  my  eyes  turned 
naturally  towards  the  open  door, 
and  I  was  hardly  surprised  to  see 
a  man  walk  in  of  tall  and  noble 
stature.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  but  was  surmounted  by  a 
fringe  of  dark  hair  which  fell  in 
ringlets  down  his  back.  A  short 
pointed  beard  covered  his  chin. 
He  was  dressed  in  loose-fitting 
clotl^es,  made  apparently  of  yellow 
satin,  and  a  large  white  ruiOf  sur- 
rounded his  neck.  He  paced 
across  the  room  with  slow  and 
majestic  strides.  Then  turning, 
he  addressed  me  in  a  sweet,  ex- 
quisitely-modulated voice. 

'  I  am  the  cavalier,'  he  remark- 
ed. 'I  pierce  and  am  pierced. 
Here  is  my  rapier.  I  clink  steeL 
This  is  a  blood-stain  over  my 
heart.  I  can  emit  hollow  groans. 
I  am  patronised  by  many  old  Con- 
servative families.  I  am  the 
original  manor  house  apparition. 
I  work  alone,  or  in  company 
with  shrieking  damsels.' 

He  bent  his  head  courteously, 
as  though  awaiting  my  reply,  but 
the  same  choking  sensation  pre- 
vented me  from  speaking;  and, 
with  a  deep  bow,  he  disappeared. 

He  had  hardly  gone  before  a 
feeling  of  intense  horror  stole  over 
me.  'and  I  was  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  ghastly  creature  in  the 
room  of  dim  outlines  and  uncer- 
tain proportions.  One  moment  it 
seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
apartment,  while  at  another  it 
would  become  invisible,  but  al- 
ways leaving  behind  it  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  its  presence.  Its 
voice,  when  it  spokcj  was  quaver- 
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ing  and  gnsty.  It  said,  '  I  am  the 
leaver  of  footsteps  and  the  spiller 
of  gouts  of  blood.  I  tramp  upon 
corridors.  Charles  Dickens  has 
alladed  to  me.  I  make  strange 
and  disagreeable  noises.  I  snatch 
letters,  and  place  invisible  hands 
on  people's  wrists.  I  am  cheerful 
I  burst  into  peals  of  hideous 
laughter.  Shall  I  do  one  now  V 
I  raised  my  hand  in  a  deprecating 
way,  but  too  late  to  prevent  one 
discordant  outbreak  which  echoed 
through  the  room.  Before  I 
could  lower  it  the  apparition  was 
gone. 

I  turned  my  head  towards  th^ 
door  in  time  to  see  a  man  come 
hastily  and  stealthily  into  the 
chamber.  He  was  a  sunburned 
powerfuUy-built  fellow,  with  ear- 
rings in  his  ears  and  a  Barcelona 
handkerchief  tied  loosely  round 
his  neck.  His  head  was  bent 
upon  his  chest,  and  his  whole 
aspect  was  that  of  one  afflicted  by 
intolerable  remorse.  He  ^paced 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  caged  tiger,  and  I  observed 
that  a  dravm  knife  glittered  in 
one  of  his  hands,  while  he  grasped 
what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of 
parchment  in  the  other.  His 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  was  deep 
and  sonorous.  He  said,  '  I  am  a 
murderer.  I  am  a  ruffian.  I 
crouch  when  I  walk.  I  step 
noiselessly.  I  know  something 
of  the  Spanish  Main.  I  can  do 
the  lost  treasure  business.  I 
have  charts.  Am  able-bodied  and 
a  good  walker.  Capable  of  haunt- 
ing a  large  park.'  He  looked  to- 
wards me  beseechingly,  but  before 
I  could  make  a  sign  I  was  para- 
lysed by  the  horrible  sight  which 
appeared  at  the  door. 

It  was  a  very  tall  man,  if,  in- 
deed, it  might  be  called,  a  man,  for 
the  gaunt  bones  were  protruding 
through  the  corroding  flesh,  and 
the  features  were  of  a  leaden  hue. 
A  winding-sheet    was    wrapped 


round  the  figure,  and  formed  a 
hood  over  the  head,  from  under 
the  shadow  of  which  two  fiendish 
eyes,  deepset  in  their  grisly  ^ 
sockets,  blazed  and  •  sparkled  like 
red-hot  coals.  The  lower  jaw  had 
fallen  upon  the  breast^  disclosing 
a  withered  shrivelled  tongue  and 
two  lines  of  black  and  jagged 
fangs.  I  shuddered  and  drew 
back  as  this  fearful  apparition  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  circle. 

'I  am  the  American  blood- 
curdler,'  it  said,  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  to  come  in  a  hollow  mur- 
mur from  the  earth  beneath  it 
'  None  other  is  genuine.  I  am 
the  embodiment  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  I  am  circumstantial  and 
horrible.  I  am  a  low-caste  spirit- 
subduing  spectre.  Observe  my 
blood  and  my  bones.  I  am  gristly 
and  nauseous.  No  depending  on 
artificial  aid.  Work  with  grave- 
clothes,  a  coffin-lid,  and  a  galvanic 
battery.  Turn  hair  white  in  a 
night'  The  creature  stretched 
out  its  fleshless  arms  to  me  as  if 
in  entreaty,  but  I  shook  my  head ; 
and  it  vanished,  leaving  a  low 
sickening  repulsive  odour  behind 
it  J  sank  back  in  my  chair,  so 
overcome  by  terror  and  disgust 
that  I  would  have  very  willingly 
resigned  myselfto  dispensing  with 
a  ghost  altogether,  could  I  have 
been  sure  that  this  was  the  last  of 
the  hideous  procession. 

A  faint  sound  of  trailing  gar- 
ments warned  me  that  it  was  not 
so.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a 
white  figure  emeiging  from  th& 
corridor  into  the  light  As  it 
stepped  across  the  threshold  I 
saw  that  it  was  that  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  dressed  in 
the  fashion  of  a  bygone  day.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  in  front  of 
her,  and  her  pale  proud  face  bore 
traces  of  passion  and  of  suffering. 
She  crossed  the  hall  with  a  gentle 
sound,  like  the  rustling  of  autumn 
leaves,    and  then,   turning    her 
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lovely  and  unatterably  sod  eyes 
upon  me,  she  said, 

'  I  am  the  plaintive  and  senti- 
mental, the  beautiful  and  ill-used. 
I  have  been  forsaken  and  betrayed. 
I  shriek  in  the  night-time  and 
glide  down  passages.  My  ante- 
cedents are  highly  respectable  and 
generally  aristocratic.  My  tastes 
are  aesthetic.  Old  oak  furniture 
like  this  would  do,  with  a  few 
more  coats  of  mail  and  plenty  of 
tapestry.   Will  you  not  take  me  f 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  beau- 
tiful cadence  as  she  concluded, 
and  she  held  out  her  hands  as  if 
in  supplication.  I  am  always 
sensitive  to  female  influences. 
Besides,  what  would  Jorrocks' 
ghost  be  to  this  ?  Could  anything 
be  in  better  taste  1  Would  I  not 
be  exposing  myself  to  the  chance 
of  injuring  my  nervous  system  by 
interviews  with  such  creatures  as 
my  last  visitor,  unless  I  decided 
at  once  ?  She  gave  me  a  seraphic 
smile,  as  if  she  knew  what  was 
passiog  in  my  mind.  That  smile 
settled  the  matter.  '  She  will  do  ? 
I  cried  ;  *  1  choose  this  one  ;'  and 
as,  in  my  enthusiasm,  I  took  a 
Qtep  towards  her  I  passed  over 
the  magic  circle  which  had  girdled 
me  round. 

'Argentine,  we  have  been 
robbed  I' 

I  had  an  indistinct  conscious- 
ness of  these  words  being  spoken, 
or  rather  screamed,  in  my  ear  a 
great  number  of  times  without 
my  being  able  to  grasp  their  mean- 
ing. A  violent  throbbing  in  my 
head  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to 
their  rhythm,  and  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  the  lullaby  of  *  Kobbed, 
robbed,  robbed.'  A  vigorous  shake 
caused  me  to  open  them  again, 
however,  and  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
D*Odd  in  the  scantiest  of  cos- 
tumes and  most  furious  of  tem- 
pers was  sufficiently  impressive  to 
recall  all  my  scattered  thoughts, 
and  make  me  realise  that  I  was 


lying  on  my  back  on  the  floor, 
with  my  head  among  the  ashes 
which  had  fallen  from  last  night's 
fire,  and  a  small  glass  phial  in  my 
hand. 

I  staggered  to  my  feet,  but  felt 
so  weak  and  giddy  that  I  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  into  a  chair. 
As  my  brain  became  clearer,  stimu- 
lated by  the  exclamations  of  Ma- 
tilda, I  began  gradually  to  recol- 
lect the  events  of  the  night.  There 
was  the  door  through  which  my 
supernatural  visitors  had  filed. 
There  was  the  circle  of  chalk  with 
the  hieroglyphics  round  the  edge. 
There  was  the  cigar-box  and 
brandy -bottle  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Abrahams.  But  the  seer  himself— 
where  was  he  )  and  what  was  this 
open  window  with  a  rope  running 
out  of  it  ]  And  where,  0  where, 
was  the  pride  of  Goresthorpe 
Grange,  the  glorious  plate  which 
was  to  have  been  the  delectation 
of  generations  of  D'Oddsl  And 
-why  was  Mrs.  D.  standing  in 
the  gray  light  of  dawn,  wringing 
her  hands  and  repeating  her  mo- 
notonou)  refrain)  It  was  only 
very  gradually  that  my  misty 
brain  took  these  things  in,  and 
grasped  the  connection  between 
them. 

Reader,  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Abrahams  since;  I  have  never 
seen  the  plate  stamped  with  the 
resuscitated  family  crest ;  hardest 
of  all,  I  have  never  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  melancholy  spectre 
with  the  trailing  garments,  nor  do 
I  expect  that  I  ever  shall.  In 
fact  my  night*s  experiences  have 
cured  me  of  my  mania  for  the 
supernatural,  and  quite  reconciled 
me  to  inhabiting  the  humdrum 
nineteenth  century  edifice  on  the 
outskirts  of  London  which  Mrs. 
D.  has  long  had  in  her  mind's 
eye. 

As  to  the  explanation  of  all 
that  occurred — that  is  a  matter 
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which  10  open  io  several  snnniBes. 
That  Mr.  Abrahams,  the  ghost- 
hunter,  was  identical  with  Jemmy 
Wilson,  cdias  the  Nottingham 
crackster,  is  considered  more  than 
probable  at .  Scotland  Yard,  and 
certainly  the  description  of  that 
remarkable  barglar  tallied  very 
well  with  the  appearance  of  my 
visitor.  The  small  bag  which  I 
have  described  was  picked  up  in 
a  neighbouring  field  next  day,  and 
found  to  contain  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  jemmies  and  centrebits. 
Footmarks  deeply  imprinted  in 
the  mud  on  either  side  of  the 
moat  showed  that  an  accomplice 
from  below  had  received  the  sack 
of  precious  metals  "which  had  been 
let  down  through  the  open  win- 
dow. Ko  doubt  the  pair  of 
scoimdrels,  while  looking  round 
for  a  job,  had  overheard  Jack 
£rocket*s  indiscreet  inquiries,  and 
had  promptly  availed  themselves 
of  the  tempting  opening. 

And  now  as  to  my  less  substan- 
tial visitors,  and  the  curious  gro- 
tesque vision  which  I  had  enjoyed 
—am  I  to  lay  it  down  to  any  real 
power  over  occult  matters  possess- 
ed by  my  Nottingham  friend? 
For  a  long  time  I  was  doubtful 
upon  the  point,  and  eventually 
endeavoured  to  solve  it  by  con- 
sulting a  well-known  analyst  and 
medical  man,  sending  him  the  few 
drops  of  the  so-called  essence  of 
Lucoptolycus  which  remained  in 
my  phial.  I  append  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  him,  only 
to6  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  winding  up  my  little  narrative 


by  the  weighty  words  of  a  man  of 

learning. 

*  Arondel  Street. 

'Dear  Sir, — Your  very  singu- 
lar casd  has  interested  me  ex- 
tremely. The  bottle  which  yon 
sent  contained  a  strong  solution 
of  chloral,  and  the  quantity  which 
you  describe  yourself  as  having 
swallowed  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  eighty  grains  of  the 
pure  hydrate.  This  would  of 
course  have  reduced  you  to  a  par- 
tial state  of  insensibility,  gradually 
going  on  to  complete  coma.  In. 
this  semi -unconscious  state  of 
cbloralism  it  is  not  unusual  for 
circumstantial  and  bizarre  visions 
to  present  themselves — more  espe- 
cially to  individuals  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  drug.  You  tell 
me  in  your  note  that  your  mind 
was  saturated  with  ghostly  litera- 
ture, and  that  you  had  long  taken 
a  morbid  interest  in  classifying 
and  recalling  the  various  forms  in 
which  apparitions  have  been  said 
to  appear.  You  must  also  remem- 
ber that  you  were  expecting  to  see 
something  of  that  very  nature, 
and  that  your  nervous  system  was 
worked  up  to  an  unnatural  state 
of  tension.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  that,  far  from 
the  sequel  being  an  astonishing 
one,  it  would  have  been  very  sur- 
prising indeed  to  any  one  versed 
in  narcotics  had  you  not  experi- 
enced some  such  effects. — I  re- 
main, dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

'T.'E.  STUBEy  M.D. 

<  Argentine  D*Odd,  Esq. 

The  Elms,  Brixton.* 
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THREE  WIZARDS  AND  A  WITCH. 

By  Mk8.  J.  H.  BiDDELL,  AUTHOR  OF  *  THE  SENIOR  PARTNER,' 

^George  Geith  of  Fen  Court,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  the  marine  parade. 

Long  eie  Bawlings  awoke  his 
master  out  of  that  sound  sleep 
"which  can  only  he  induced  hy 
utter  mental  or  physical  exhaus- 
tion, Susan  Drummond  was  ahout 
her  husiness.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  on  the  previous  night 
what  she  meant  to  do,  and  start- 
ing from  fitful  sluml;>ers  she  rose 
before  a  streak  of  dawn  tinged 
the  darkness,  to  begin  a  work  out 
of  which  all  hope  and  happiness 
was  eaten. 

But  even  in  the  first  anguish  of 
her  self-abnegation  she  was  not 
miserable.  She  had  given  up 
everything  to  try  to  save  her 
lover,  and  she  did  not  mean  now 
to  make  her  own  task  harder 
and  his  life  wretched  by  looking 
idly  back  on  a  past  which  seemed 
more  remote  as  well  as  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  far-away  hours  of 
childhood  when  first  she  knew 
Oliver  Dane.  ^ 

If  she  were  able  to  save  him, 
if  by  any  sacrifice  she  could  give 
him  life  and  freedom,  what  did 
her  personal  sacrifices  matter  ? 

She  had  always  hoped  and 
prayed  if  a  great  trouble  came 
to  her  she  should  be  given 
strength  to  bear  it  bravely.  The 
fretting  of  uncertainty  was  what 
hikd  broken  her  health  and  bruised 
her  spirit.  Now  there  could  be 
no  more  uncertainty.  She  had 
cast  all  on  one  great  die  in  a 
game,  the  stake  for  which  was 
Oliver  Dane's  liberty.     She  had 


done  all  she  could,  and  she  felt 
content.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  trial,  since  that  desperate  cry 
of  "  I  AM  innocent  !"  rent  the 
silence  of  the  court,  she  could 
think  of  her  lover  without  hot 
tears  rising  to  her  eyes — without 
feeling  a  wild  sick  desire  to  rash 
off  and  tear  the  very  walls  of  liis 
prison-house  with  her  poor  im- 
potent fingers,  so  that  she  might 
be  doing  something  to  lessen  the 
barrier  between  him  and  God's 
free  earth. 

In  her  anguish  she  had  cried 
aloud  in  the  night-time.  When 
there  was  scarce  a  star  to  be  seen, 
when  the  moonheams  cast  lines  of 
mournful  silver  light  on  floor  and 
walls,  and  threw  masses  of 
chequered  and  changing  bril- 
liancy into  the  darkness  of  her 
chamber,  she  rose  and  paced  the 
apartment's  narrow  limits,  and 
wondered  whether  those  cold  sor- 
rowful rays  were  piercing  the 
gloom  of  Oliver's  cell;  whether 
his  heart  was  breaking  at  thought 
of  the  time  when  they  together, 
hand  locked  in  hand,  looked  up 
into  the  heaven  of  the  tender 
summer  night,  their  happy  souls 
too  full  for  speech. 

But  now  all  that  was  over ;  to 
that  great  unrest  had  succeeded 
a  period  of  almost  unnatural  re- 
pose. She  would  have  given  her 
life  for  him,  but  as  no  one  wanted 
that,  she  had  sacrificed  something 
which  she  felt  to  be  more  valu- 
able— herfature.  Yet  not  sacri- 
ficed ;  for  she  fiung  the  gift  thank- 
fully and  with  rejoicing  at  the 
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feet  of  a  man  who  would  never 
know  the  price  she  had  paid  for 
his  freedom. 

It  was  a  changed  Susan  who 
went  down-stairs  at  the  appointed 
hour  to  meet  Mr.  Gayre. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  with 
wonder.  Where  were  the  tears, 
the  passion  of  grief,  the  sorrowful 
scorn  of  his  own  meanness  he  had 
witnessed  only  the  previous  nightl 
The  tears  were  spent,  the  passion 
was  over ;  the  girl  Susan  had  de- 
parted into  that  shadowy  land  of 
memory,  from  out  of  which,  any 
more  than  from  the  grave,  no 
friend  who  once  vanishes  into  it 
may  return  to  smile  upon  or 
gr#Bt  us  save  in  mournful  recol- 
lection, and  in  her  place  stood  a 
woman  who  would  never  again 
laugh  with  the  gladness,  or  weep 
with  the  passion,  or  mourn  with 
the  despair  he  remembered  so  well. 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  but 
it  lay  cold  and  still  in  his,  like  a 
dead  thing ;  in  her  sweet  eyes  he 
saw  deep  depths  of  sorrow,  but 
no  light  of  welcome;  the  very 
tone  of  her  voice  was  different. 
A  swift  wave  of  remorse  swept 
over  Mr.  Gayre  as  he  looked  on 
the  change  wrought  by  a  single 
night.  Had  he  killed  her,  he 
could  scarce  have  felt  more  a 
murderer  than  in  that  first  moment 
of  remorse ;  but  the  emotion  rested 
on  his  soul  no  longer  than  a 
passing  shadow.  The  woman 
seemed  dearer  to  him  than  the 
girl  had  ever  been ;  her  beauty 
greater ;  the  grave  dignity  of  her 
manner,  the  unutterably  sad  ca- 
dence in  her  tone,  proved  more 
captivating  to  his  middle  age  than 
the  young  charm  and  gay  grace 
of  the  Susan  Drummond  he  should 
never  see  again. 

Always  he  had  felt  there  was 
a  chord  in  Susan  touched  as  yet 
by  no  one ;  and  now  he  under- 
stood the  music  of  its  harmony 
there  arose  an  evil  rejoicing  that 


his  had  been  the  hand  to  awaken 
the  full  deep  swell  a  human  heart 
never  gives  forth  tQl,  having  eaten 
of  the  tree^  it  becomes  as  a  god, 
knowing  good  and  evil. 

Yes,  he  had  done  this,  and  so 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  her 
life  for  ever.  Let  her  forget  what 
else  she  might,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  forget  him. 
The  lore  he  had  taught  her  was 
more  subtle  and  mysterious  than 
love,  for  it  showed  her  the  sin 
love  is  capable  of  begetting,  told 
her  something  of  the  terror  of 
passion;  whereas  hitherto  she  had 
tasted  only  its  sweetness. 

In  one'  night  she  had  grown 
afraid  of  him  too ;  afimid  of  the 
wrong  a  man  will  do,  not  merely 
though  he  loves  a  woman,  but 
because  he  does  so.  Already  she* 
had  graduated  in  a  school  many 
of  her  sex — maids,  wives,  and 
mothers — never  enter;  nay,  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  some 
remain  in  ignorance. 

She  dreaded  both  his  power 
and  the  strength  of  his  will. 
Once  she  thought  of  him  but  as 
an  ordinary  friend;  now  she  re- 
cognised  hhn  for  an  enemy.  If 
he  had  not  seen  the  change  in 
her  face,  Mr.  Gayre  would  have 
known  from  the  first  words  she 
spoke  that  since  they  parted  on 
the  previous  evening  she  had 
thought  more  about  him  than 
during  all  the  preceding  months 
of  their  acquaintance. 

*I  received  your  •letter,'  she 
began.  '  Thank  you  for  writing 
it ;  but  we  need*  not  talk  about 
what  you  said  in  it,  need  we  f 

^K  ycu  see  no  need,'  he  an- 
swered, '  we  will  not  discuss  the 
matter.     I  think,  however — * 

'  At  all  events  we  need  not 
talk  about  it  yet^*  she  interrupted. 
'  Perhaps,'  she  added,  looking  at 
him,  as  if  trying  to  read  his  very 
soul,  '  we  might  never  have  to 
discuss  it.' 
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'  You  mean  in  the  event  of  my 
efforts  proving  abortive  f 

'Partly  that/  and  her  eyes 
fell  under  a  gaze  steadier  than  her 
own. 

'  It  is  better  you  should  under- 
stand me  clearly/  he  said,  and  the 
change  in  her  voice  was  not  more 
marked  than  that  in  his.  *JRe- 
memher^  I  shall  hold  you  to  your 
promise.  I  know  if  you  chose  to 
cheat  me  you  could;  but  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  cheat  me.' 

'  No,*  she  replied  slowly ;  *  you 
know  I  would  not  cheat  you.' 

'Neither  will  I  delude  you; 
do  not  imagine  I  shall  release 
you  from  your  bargain.  It  was 
optional  with  you  to  make  it. 
There  ia  time  even  yet  to  cancel 
it.     Do  you  wish  to  cancel  it )' 

'  Not  unless  I  coul^  save  Oliver 
by  other  means.' 

'  It  is  still  doubtful,  remember, 
whether  he  can  be  saved  by 
any—' 

*  So  you  told  me  in  your 
letter.' 

'And  as  it  was  optional  with 
you  to  enter  into  such  an  agree* 
ment,  so  it  will  be  optional  with 
me  whether  I  hold  you  to  it  or 
not.  /  shall.  It  is  only  fair  to 
tell  you  this,  to  warn  you  to  ex- 
pect nothing  either  from  my 
weakness  or  my  generosity.  And 
do  not  say  to  yourself  •*  If  he 
loved  me,  he  would  not  exact 
such  a  price,"  for  you  would  be 
wrong.  It  is  precisely  because  I 
do  love  as  only  men  like  myself, 
who  have  passed  their  youth,  can 
love,  that  I  swear  if  any  human 
being  can  compass  Mr.  Dane's 
liberty  he  shall  walk  out  free. 
Then  you  must  marry  me.  I 
leave  it  all  to  your  honour,  you 
see.  Were  I  wise^  perhaps  I 
should  stipulate  for  my  price  first ; 
but  I  trust  you  implicitly — I,  who 
once  thought  never  to  trast  a' 
woman  agdin.' 

'  You  may  trust  me.' 


'  And  some  day  you  will  love 
me.  Do  not  shake  your  head; 
no  woman  marries  her  first  lover ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the 
woman  lives  that  could  tell  who 
her  first  lover  was.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Oliver  Dane  was  not 
yours.' 

'  I  have  loved  him  all  my  life.' 

'  And  no  one  else?' 

*  No  one  else  !* 

'Then  I  shall  have  only  one 
rival !'  he  remarked  bitterly. 

'I  want  to  say  something  to 
you,  Mr.  Gayre.' 

•What  is  it r 

*  He  must  never  know.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

She  twisted  her  white  fingers 
nervously  together. 

'Never  know  why  I  did  it. 
Let  him  think  me  fickle,  false, 
wicked.  I  would  rather  he  sup- 
posed me  the  worst  girl  ever 
breathed,  than  that  he  came  to 
understand  I  had  done  what  you 
ask  for  his  sake.  Liberty  wouldn't 
be  sweet,  he  would  fancy  the 
pure  air  tainted,  if  he  knew  the 
price  I  had  paid  to  set  him  free.^ 

'  Are  you  not  mistaken  f  Is 
not  Mr.  Oliver  Dane  a  gentleman 
who  would  prize  liberty  on  any 
terms  V 

'  No.  And  it  is  you  who  are 
mistaken.  Mr.  Qayre,  why  is  it 
you  hate  him  so  much — he,  who 
never  injured  you  f 

'  You  love  him,'  was  the 
answer,  and  a  dead  silence  super- 
vened. ' 

'  There  is  another  thing  I  must 
tell  you.' 

'  If  it  be  of  the  same  nature,  it 
might  be  well  to  defer  the  com- 
munication till  we  meet  again.' 

'  It  cannot  be  deferred.  I  had 
another  letter  last  night.' 

'  From  whomi' 

'I  do  not  know;  but  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  that  I  showed 
you.' 

'  And—' 
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'  It  said,  ''  No  time  should  be 
lost  if  anything  were  to  be  done 
for  Oliyer  Dane.  Some  word  of 
hope  ought  at  least  to  be  sent  to 
him  at  once."  Can  any  word  of 
that  sort  be  sent  him  V 

'  I  do  not  know ;  my  acquaint- 
ance with  prison  rales  is,  unfor- 
tunately, of  the  slightest.' 

'  But  you  will  ascertain  V 

*Yes,  I  will  ascertain.  For 
my  own  sake  I  do  not  desire  that 
any  harm  should  happen  to  Mr. 
Dane.' 

*  Sorrow  enough  will  meet  him. 
O  Mr.  Gayre,  how  can  you !  If 
you  were  fond  of  any  one,  I  would 
not  try  to  take  you  from  her — 
not  if  I  cared  for  you  as  much 
as—' 

*  You  do  not,'  he  finished. 

'  That  was  scarcely  what  I  was 
about  to  say  ;  but — ' 

'  It  will  serve,  and  is  perhaps  a 
shade  more  courteous  than  the 
form  you  had  in  your  mind. 
Again,  believe  me  you  are  mis- 
taken, or  else  you  are  an  excep- 
tion to  every  rale  of  your  charm- 
ing siBterhood.  I  have  seen — great 
Heavens !  what  have  I  not  seen 
done  by  women!  No  trick  has 
been  too  crael,  no  artifice  too 
mean,  to  sever  lovers,  to  entice  a 
man's  heart  Ay,  and  I  have 
known  worse  than  that.  I  have 
known  a  woman  set  out  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  winning 
affections  she  meant  to  fling  away, 
and  did  fling  away,  as  a  child 
casts  aside  a  broken  toy.  I  have 
known  the  best  years  of  a  man's 
life  rained  because  he  found  him- 
self jilted  by  such  a  woman — ^his 
faith  destroyed,  his  hopes  blasted, 
his  belief  in  purity,  goodness, 
honour,  ay,  even  common  honesty, 
shaken  to  its  foundations.' 

She  could  not  answer  him. 
Because  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
how  such  things  afiected  a  man, 
was  it  competent  for  her  to  deny 
their  reality? 


Further,  she  grasped  he  was 
talking  of  himself — ^that  in  the 
background  of  his  life's  picture 
there  lurked  just  such  a  woman 
as  he  had  indicated-— smiling, 
fair,  false. 

'  No,'  he  went  on  lees  vehem- 
ently, 'believe  me,  no  man  nor 
woman  can  tell  the  evil  that 
''desperately  wicked"  thing  the 
heart  is  capable  of  conceiving 
and  executing  till  it  is  placed 
where  its  power  for  sin  has  a 
full  and  fair  chance  of  develop- 
ment. Tou  have  no  right  to  say 
what  you  would  or  what  you 
would  not  do.  How  can  yoa 
know  ?  You  have  no  experience 
to  fiedl  back  upon ;  you  are  like 
one  walking  in  diurkness  who 
thinks  he  sees.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing nothing ,  would  have  seemed 
more  incredible  to  you  than  that 
you  should  promise  to  marry  me. 
Who  can  predict  what  a  day  will 
bring  forth  ?  Who  dare  say  temp- 
tation shall  not  tempt,  wrong 
shall  not  conquer  me  V 

'I  cannot  tell,'  she  said,  an- 
swering his  thoughts  rather 
than  his  words.  '  All  I  know  is 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
what  I  have  done  has  been  done 
for  Oliver.  If  it  be  a  sin,  I  can- 
not help  it.  There  seems  no  other 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  serve  him.  .  It  may  be  I  ought 
not  to  commit  s%  great  a  vrrong  to 
you,  myself,  and  him ;  but  I  can- 
not think  of  him  ill,  dying  per- 
haps, and  remain  firm  while  there 
is  even  a  chance  of  saving  him. 
I  am  only  a  woman  after  all.' 

*  If  you  were  only  a  woman  yoa 
would  consider  yourself  first  and 
your  lover  last.  It  is  because 
you  are  what  you  are — ' 

'  Do  not  go  on,  please,'  she  en- 
treated ;  and  he  stopped  suddenly, 
knowing  what  she  meietnt — ^namely, 
lihat  it  was  outside  their  contract 
to  speak  about  love  till  his  por- 
tion of  the  compact  was  fulfilled. 
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*  What  are  you  doing  about 
Oliver  V  she  asked  after  a  pause, 
during  which  she  had  sat  listen- 
ing to  the  howling  of  the  wind — 
it  was  a  boisterous  morning — ^and 
fancying  what  words  her  lover 
traced  in  its  sound. 

'  I  have  done  nothing  yet.  I 
am  going  to-day  to  see  a  person  I 
think  may  do  something.' 

'Then  why—' 

'Do  I  not  go  about  the  business 
at  once  ?  I  could  tell  you,  but  I 
do  not  like.  Yet  I  will  tell  you. 
I  stayed  here  because  I  am  mad — 
because  I  could  not  help  saying 
and  doing  and  looking  that  which 
makes  you  hate  me.  But  I  will 
leave  you  now,  and  not  come 
again  till  I  am  able  to  say  either 
I  have  some  hope  of  obtaining 
his  release,  or  that  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  obtain  it ;'  and  without 
word  or  touch  or  glance  of  fare- 
well he  was  gone,  leaving  Susan 
more  utterly  alone  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before.  He  had  been 
her  friend,  and  he  could  be  her 
friend  no  more.  The  only  news 
it  was  ever  likely  he  should  bring 
her  would  be  death  to  all  hope 
for  her  lover,  or  the  tidings  that 
the  date  of  her  own  execution 
was  nigh  at  hand. 

'Can  I  go  through  with  it?' 
she  thought,  with  a  sickening 
horror;  and  then  the  courage 
which  had  carried  so  many  a 
Drummond  above  danger  and  sup- 
ported him  in  death  rose  strong 
and  great  within  her^  *  It  is  for 
Oliver,'  she  whispered,  and  clasped 
the  talisman  of  her  lover's  name 
closer  to  her  loyal  heart. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gayre  was  hur- 
rying Citywards,  as  if  pursued  by 
a  thousand  demons.  He  had  done 
the  things  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  and  left  undone  those  he 
ought  to  have  done.  He  had 
sneered  at/ Susan,  whose  tender 
nature  was  vulnerable  to  all  his 
shafts.     He  had  twitted  her  with 
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love  for  her  lover,  as  if  a  woman 
should  not  believe  her  lover  with- 
out peer.  He  had  failed  to  com- 
fort— nay,  rather  he  had  torn  her. 
He  had  been  —  good  Heavens  ! 
what  had  he  not  been  ? 

'  But  at  least,'  he  thought,  while 
slackening  his  pace  as  he  drew 
near  Prince's  Street,  'she  shall 
find  no  half  heartedness  with  me 
in  the  matter  of  Oliver  Dane. 
The  sooner  he  is  released  the  bet- 
ter I  shall  be  pleased;'  and  be- 
fore repairing  to  his  own  place  of 
business  he  turned  into  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Colvend  &  Surlees, 
which  was  close  to  Lothbury. 

'  Mr.  Colvend  in  V  he  asked  a 
porter. 

'  No,  sir.  Mr.  Colvend  has  gone 
to  Brighton.' 

'  Can  I  see  Mr.  Surlees  V 

^Mr.  Surlees  is  out,  sir.  He 
will  not  be  back-  to-day.  I  think 
he  is  going  down  to  Brighton 
also  this  afternoon.' 

Since  his  first  glimpse  of  Susan 
Drummond,  some  check  had  al- 
ways interposed  between  Mi. 
Gayre  and  whatever  purpose  he 
might  have  in  view;  but  he  meant 
to  take  no  check  now.  Less  civilly 
than  usual,  because  hitherto  he 
had  always  striven  to  be  cour- 
teous towards  persons  in  the  City. 
even  though  his  heart  was  not 
one  with  them,  the  banker  re- 
marked : 

*  I  suppose,  however,  there  is 
some  person  in  charge  to  whom  I 
can  speak  on  business)' 

'Certainly,  sir — Mr.  Fife,  sir. 
Perhaps  you  will  walk  into  Mr. 
Colvend's  room,  and  sit  down  for 
a  moment.  I  will  tell  Mr.  Eife 
you  are  here.' 

Mr.  Pife,  in  the  character  of 
chief  clerk  in  the  old-established 
.  and  steady -going  firm  of  Colvend 
&  Surlees,  seemed  a  very  different 
person  from  the  insolent  indivi- 
dual who,  in  his  own,  had  bullied 
and  taunted  Mr.  Gayre  in  Wim- 
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pole  Street.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  City,  and  the  consciousness 
he  was  only  a  person  in  the 
receipt  of  salary,  had  so  impreg- 
nated the  manner  of  his  working 
hours  that  it  was  quite  a  deferen- 
tial and  cringing  Samuel  who,  in 
a  couple  of  minutes,  entiered  Mr. 
Colvend's  private  room,  and  said, 

*  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting,  sir.* 

Troubled  as  he  was,  Mr.  Gajrre 
could  have  laughed  outright.  The 
famous  story  of  those  bankers  in 
Newcastle  who,  when  the  great 
hair  movement  first  made  a  stir, 
intimated  to  their  clerks  that, 
Hhough  out  of  business  hours 
they  would  not  presume  to  dic- 
tate what  their  employes  should 
wear,  yet  within  those  limits  they 
must  request  the  absence  of  mous- 
taches,' recurred  to  him. 

Drink,  however,  unlike  a  man's 
own  hair,  can  have  its  times  and 
seasons;  and  during  business  hours 
Mr.  Fiife  never  indulged  in  any 
wilder  carouse  than  half  a  pint  of 
bitter. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Col  vend 
absent,'  said  Mr.  Gayre ;  *  I  wish- 
ed to  speak  to  him.' 

*0n  a  private  matter,  or  on 
business  connected  with  the  firm?' 

*  On  a  private  matter.' 

*  0  !  Can  I  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  you  V 

*You  can  give  me  Mr.  Col- 
vend's  address.' 

'And  so  the  cat  ate  up  the 
blackbird,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual,'  commented  l^lr.  Fife ;  and 
he  took  a  rapid  turn  up  and  do?m 
the  room. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  pro- 
found wisdom  underlying  your 
remark  ;  but,  wanting  the  key — ' 

'  Being  eaten  up  meant  a  good 
deal  to  the  blackbird,  but  nobody 
else  was  much  concerned  by  the 
catastrophe.  Heaven  and  earth' 
are  likely  to  crash  together  in  the 
Col  vend  establishment ;    but  in 


Lombard  Street  people  wiU  try 
to  ovefdraw  their  balances  just  as 
usual.  And  I  don't  suppose  any 
difference  in  the  Bank-rate  will 
be  reported  to-morrow.' 

*If  you  will  kindly  give  me 
Mr.  Colvend's  address,  I  need  not 
detain  you  longer.' 

Mr.  Fife  did  not  answer.  He 
took  another  turn  over  the  Turkey 
carpet  ere  he  said, 

*  Man  and  boy,  I've  been  in  this 
office  a  matter  of —  But  that  does 
not  signify.  What  I  was  think- 
ing is,  ru  have  to  clear  out  now.' 

'  It  certainly  does  not  seem 
likely  that  you  will  be  entreated 
to  remain,'  commented  Mr.  Gayre. 

*  I  wonder  if  I  have  been  a 
great  fool !' 

'  That  is  a  point  on  which  no 
one  can  possibly  arrive  at  so  accu- 
rate an  opinion  as  yourseK.' 

'Anyhow,  I'm  not  going  to 
draw  back  now.  That  young 
minx  Bha'a't  have  eveiythmg  h^ 
own  way.  When  were  you  think- 
ing of  going  down,  Mr.  Gayre  Y 

*  By  the  next  train.' 

'Better  not.  Stop  till  after 
five  o'clock,  and  I'll  go  too.  You 
will  want  me,  you  know.' 

*H — m,'  remarked  Mr.  Gayre 
doubtfully.  '  Well,  yes — perhaps 
I  shall.' 

'You  won't  find  it  all  plain 
sailing,'  said  Mr.  Fife.  'Miss 
Dossie  can  lie  through  a  deal 
board,  and  make  her  father  be- 
lieve her.  You  must  see  him  and 
Mr.  Surlees  together,  and  I  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  happy  party.' 

'  I  have  no  particular  objection. 
But  how  are  we  to  insure  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Surlees  f 

'How?  He  will  be  there,  of 
course  :  where  your  treasure  is — 
you  remember.' 

'  I  have  not  an  idea  what  yon 
mean.' 

*  Why,  that  he  is  going  to  many 
that  simple,  innocent,  fragile,  timid 
darling,  Miss  Dossie,*- her  I' 
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and  Mr.  Fife  turned  white  with 
lage,  and  tramped  up  and  down 
the  room,  as  though  he  were  tread- 
ing over  Miss  Dossiers  body. 

'She  has  cursed  my  l^e/  he 
said ;  '  hut  she'll  find  she  has  met 
with  her  match.  Til  stop  the 
publication  of  those  banns,  any- 
how.' 

'  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  prove  your  story.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  awkwaitl  if — * 

*  I  know  that/  interrupted  Mr. 
Fife ;  '  and  I  tell  you  fairly,  we'll 
have  a  lot  of  bother  both  with  the 
old  man  and  the  young  lady. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  want 
to  go.  down  with  you.  I  can  say 
what  you  can't  say.  I'll  not  let 
either  father  or  daughter  humbug 
me.' 

*  Do  you  think,  then,  they  could 
humbug  me  7 

'They  would  try,'  said  Mr. 
Fife,  in  a  tone  which  suggested 
he  considered  the  attempt  might 
not  be  wholly  unsuccessful. 

*  We  will  go  to  Sussex  Square 
together,  then,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
glancing  at  the  slip  of  paper  on 
which  the  manager  had  written 
Mr.  Colvend's  address. 

*  Not  nice  weather  for  a  trip  to 
the  .seaside,  is  it  V  suggested  Mr. 
Fife;  and  then  he  opened  the 
door  for  the  banker  to  pass  out, 
and  deferentially  attended  him 
through  the  outer  office. 

At  that  moment  the  same  idea 
crossed  the  minds  of  both  men. 

'  I  sha'n't  cross  this  floor  many 
more  times,'  thought  Mr.  Fife. 

'  He  has  paid  tolerably  dear  for 
hig  whistle,'  considered  Mr.  Qayr& 

As  the  express  rushed  down  to 
Brighton  that  evening  the  wind 
howled  and  tore  around  the  train, 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  races 
with  it.  It  had  been  a  wild  day, 
and  a  wilder  night  was  coming 
on.  There  was  scarcely  a  creature 
about  on  the  Marine  Parade  when 
Mr.   Gayre  and    his  companion 


walked  in  the  direction  of  Kemp 
Town ;  but  at  almost  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  road  there  stood  a  fe- 
male, wrapped  in  a  long  cloak,  look- 
ing out  seaward^to  the  black  and 
dreary  night.  Neither  man  noticed 
her.  Mr.  Fife  was  speaking,  and 
Mr.  Gayre  had  his  head  turned 
towards  him. 

'I  suppose  you  have  squared 
matters  with  Miss  Drummond,' 
the  manager  said ;  *  because  if  not — ' 
and  the  remainder  of  his  sentence 
was  lost  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

The  woman  turned  and.  stared 
after  the  retreating  figures.  It 
was  Susan  Drummond. 

She  had  that  day  fled  from 
London  with  her  nurse,  leaving 
a  note  for  Mr.  Gayre,  stating  she 
felt  she  must  get  away  for  a  short 
time,  and  promising  to  send  her 
address  when  settled. 

A  terrible  unrest  had  again 
taken  possession  of  her,  but  it 
was  physical  rather  than  mental. 
She  could  not  remain  still.  The 
stormy  blast  was  no  fiercer  than 
the  fever  coursing  through  her 
veins;  invisible  hands  seemed 
drawing  her  into  the  night; 
voices,  audible  but  to  herself, 
cried  to  her  from  the  sea;  the 
darkness  was  filled  with  fantastic 
shapes  ;  everything  appeared  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  actually  the 
case.  A  moment  after  Mr.  Gayre 
had  passed  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  she  had  really  seen  him, 
whether  the  words  were  not  a 
delusion  of  her  own  brain. 

*  1  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  me  V  she  thought.  *  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  go  home.' 

She  did  not,  however,  make 
any  eflbrt  to  do  so.  She  remained, 
with  the  wind  buffeting  her,  with 
the  sea  moaning  and  lamenting 
below,  with  the  night  getting 
wilder,  and  the  gloom  growing 
denser,  till  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
arm,  and  the  old  servant,  who  had 
been  anxiously  seeking  her,  said, 
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*  My  dear,  what  are  you  doing  1 
You  will  catch  your  death  of 
cold.' 

'I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
been  d oing,'  she  answered.  *  Where 
am  I  ?  0  nurse,  take  me  some- 
where— anywhere  away  from  all 
these  dreadful  people  and  this  hor- 
rible noise  T 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT  MB.  GAYRE  WISHED. 

*  What  have  you  done  with 
Susan,  Gayre  V  asked  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston^  walking  one  morning 
into  the  dining-room  at  Wimpole 
Street,  where  his  brother-in-law 
sat  at  breakfast.  '  Now  that  I 
have  caught  you  I  mean  to  get  an 
explicit  answer.  I  call  here,  and 
I  calls  at  the  bank,  and  you  are 
never  to  be  found.  I  write  to 
you,  and  for  reply  I  receive  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  if  /  could 
tell  you  where  Miss  Drummond  is, 
you  would  be  much  obliged  to  me. 
I  can  hear  neither  tale  nor  tidings 
of  the  girl.  Her  aunt  does  not 
know  where  she  is,  nor  her  cousin, 
nor  Lai  Hilderton,  nor  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins.  And  1  don't  know ;  and  I 
may  just  as  well  tell  you,  I  con- 
sider the  whole  affair  deucedly 
strange.  I  left  Susan  in  this 
house,  and  I've  never  set  eyes  on 
her  since.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  she  is  in  this 
house  still?'  asked  Mr.  Gayre, 
buttering  a  piece  of  toast  with 
great  deliberation. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  to  sup- 
pose. One  way  and  another,  I 
feel  distracted.  I  half  suspect 
Sudlow  wants  to  cry  off.  And 
now  there's  Susan.  If  you  do 
not  know  where  she  is,  you  ought 
to  know,  Gayre ;  that  is  my  can- 
did opinion.' 

'  Miss  Drummond  is  at  Brigh- 
ton.* 


*  Brighton  !  What  on  earth 
took  her  there  V 

'  To  get  ill,  I  suppose ;  at  any 
rate,  she  has  been  ill.' 

*  And  why  could  you  not  have 
told  me  all  this  long  ago  V 

^  Because  I  have  only  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  address  since 
eight  o'clock  this  morning.  She 
has  had  fever  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  was  unable  to  write. 
She  is  getting  better  now.' 

'  I  feel  a  load  taken  off  my 
mind,'  cried  the  Baronet.  *  'Pon 
my  soul,  I  have  been  ma(^y  anx- 
ious about  the  poor  girl.  Best 
girl  in  the  whole  world ;  and  to 
think  of  her  being  laid  up  all 
alone  at  Brighton  !' 

*  She  isn't  alone ;  she  has  some 
former  servant  with  her.  Won't 
you  have  some  breakfast,  Sir 
Geoffrey  V 

*  Not  a  morsel,  thank  you — 
must  be  off.  And  yet,  now  I 
think  of  it,  if  you  could  just  let 
your  man  bring  me  a  glass  of 
beer,  I  fancy  I  might  manage  a 
slice  of  that  cold  beef — second 
thoughts,  you  know,  eh,  Gayre  f 

Mr.  Gayre  rose  and  rang  the 
belL  As  he  returned  to  his  seat 
the  Baronet  eyed  him  critically. 

*  I  say,'  he  cried,  *  what's  np  ? 
what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself?  Why,  you  are  losing  all 
your  flesh ;  you  are  not  half  the 
man  you  were  a  month  ago  !  No 
panic  in  the  City,  I  hope  V 

*  If  there  were,  I  do  not  suppose 
it  could  affect  me  much.  A  house 
which  does  not  go  in  for  great 
gains  cannot  afford  heavy  losses. 
No,  I  have  been  worried  to  death 
about  that  Dane  business.  I  bad 
better  have  gone  and  hanged 
myself  before  meddling  in  ^the 
matter.' 

*Ah,  by  the  bye,'  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  with  guileless  innocence, 
'  what  is  this  I  hear  /tbout  Dane  t' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  may 
have  heard  about  hinu' 
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*Why,  that  he  is  innocent, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

*  Who  says  he  is  innocent  ?' 

'  That  is  beyond  me  to  tell  you. 
There  was  a  paragraph  about  him 
in  the  CheUton  Banner ,  a  vile, 
low  Eadical  broadsheet.  Wookes 
sent  it  up  to  me  marked.  The 
London  Correspondent  stated 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
the  whole  case  would  be  reopened ; 
that  it  was  whispered  one  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  most  nefarious  plot  against 
the  young  man's  reputation  was 
about  to  give  himself  up  to  jus* 
tico;  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion had  been  solicited ;  that  ex- 
traordinary facts  had  already 
come  to  light,  and  further  startling 
revelations  might  be  expected; 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  City,  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  and  influence, 
had  gone  into  the  matter  heart 
and  soul ;  and  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  exertions  the  whole 
villanous  conspiracy  was  exposed. 
Several  romantic  circumstances 
were  connected  with  the  case,  and 
the  name  of  a  young  lady  freely 
whispered  as  having  taken  a 
somewhat  too  active  part  in  the 
affair.' 

During  the  course  of  this  recital 
Mr.  Gayre's  face  was  a  Btudy. 
His  colour  changed  from  white  to 
red  and  from  red  to  white  once 
more;  he  compressed  his  lips, 
an  angry  light  shone  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  struck  the  table  passion- 
ately as  he  said, 

'That  scoundrel  will  make  a 
nice  mess  of  the  whole  matter.' 

*  Dear  me  !  Then  there  is  some- 
thing in  it !  Poor,  poor  Susan,  I 
am  so  glad !  If  you  remember, 
Gayre,  1  always  said  Dane  was 
innocent.  Whpn  you  were  hard- 
est upon  him,  I  maintained  no 
young  fellow,  bom  and  brought 
up  as  he  was,  could  have  sunk 
into  a  common  thief.' 

*You  did  no  such  thing,'  re- 


torted Mr.  Gayre.  *  You  said  he 
was  guilty,  and  complained  he 
would  not  make  a  clean  breast  of 
the  matter.' 

*No,  excuse  me,  Gayre,  it  was 
you.' 

'Excuse  me,  Sir  Geoffrey,  no 
man  could  have  spoken  more 
strongly  than  yourself — ' 

'Of  course,  in  his  behalf! 
When  all  the  world  was  against 
him  I  raised  my  voice,  and — ' 

With  a  muttered  oath  Mr. 
Gayre  pushed  back  hi^  chair  and 
rose  from  the  table. 

*  I  know  of  old,'  he  said,  *  it  is 
of  no  use  trying  to  pin»  you  down 
to  any  statement,  or  expecting 
you  to  remember  anything  except 
what  suits  your  own  convenience ; 
but  I  tell  you  fairly  I  am  not  in 
any  mood  to  stand  much  more  of 
this  fooling.  Would  to  Heaven 
I  had  died  before  I  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Oliver  Dane  !  and  I 
wish  I  could  go  to  some  part  of 
the  earth  where  I  should  never 
hear  it  again  !' 

After  which  expression  of  opi- 
nion Mr.  Gayre  left  Sir  Geoffrey 
to  his  meditations. 

The  Baronet  shook  his  head. 

*  Poor  fellow !'  he  said,  in  audi- 
ble soliloquy,  'he's  harder  hit 
than  I  thought;  shouldn't  mind 
betting  something  now  his  chances 
are  not  worth  a  brass  farthing,  or 
half  the  money.  Pity,  too  !  Well, 
I  did  all  in  my  power.  It  was  a 
match  I  should  have  liked  vastly. 
Lord,  who'd  have  thought  of 
things  taking  the  turn  they  have  ! 
Daresay  Dane  will  get  a  lot  of 
damages  out  of  those  rich  beggars. 
Hope  he'll  chance  on  a  good  soli- 
citor— some  sharp  lawyer  up  to 
his  work ;  that's  what  I've  wanted 
all  my  life.  Must  talk  to  Susan 
about  it.'  And  Sir  Geoffrey  went 
to  the  sideboard,  and  poured  him- 
self out  another  tumbler  of  beer ; 
having  drunk  which,  and  casually 
remarked    to  vacancy    that    his 
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throat  was  as  dry  as  a  whistle,  he 
went  off  aboat  his  business,  what- 
ever that  might  be. 

Meantime,  in  hot  rage,  Mr. 
Gajre  had  chartered  a  hansom, 
and  drove  down  to  the  Borough, 
in  a  street  off  whi<2h  thorouf^hfare 
Mr,  Fife  had  hired  a  *  second- floor 
front/  large  enough  to  contain 
himself  and  all  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions. His  first  interview  with 
Mr.  Colvend  on  the  great  Dane 
question  proved  his  last.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  long 
enough  in  the  office  even  to  ba- 
lance his  "petty  cash  ;  and  had 
there  been  anything  wrong  in  his 
accounts,  things  would  have  gone 
badly  with  him.  Usually  the 
mildest  of  human  beings,  Mr. 
Colvend's  indignation  against  the 
ex-manager  knew  no  bounds ;  and 
when  Mr.  Fife  insisted  upon 
being  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fragile  Dossie,  he  absolutely 
refused  to  produce  his  daughter 
till  Mr,  Surlees  said,  in  common 
justice,  that  young  lady  should 
hear  the  charge  made  against . 
her. 

That  young  lady  denied  every- 
thing. She  clung  to  her  father ; 
she  asked  how  he  or  any  one  else 
could  believe  such  dreadful  stories 
about  her;  she  declared  she  had 
never  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fife 
or  spoken  to  him,  except  in  her 
father's  office,  in  her  life.  She 
looked  at  Mr.  Surlees  with  great 
appealing  eyes  shining  through  a 
mist  of  tears,  and  said,  *  Surely 
you  won^t  desert  me  *  she  called 
Mr.  Fife  a  *bad  wicked  man  /  she 
ran  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  all 
her  little  arts  and  graces ;  and 
finally,  bursting  into  a  torrent  of 
passionate  tearj»,  rushed  from  the 
room,  Mr.  Gayre,  with  deadly 
courtesy,  opening  the  door  for 
her. 

Mr.  Colvend  followed  his  daugh- 
ter with  feeble  and  tottering  steps ; 


already  he    looked   an  old  and 
broken  man.  ' 

When  he  was  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Gayre  and  the  manager,  Mr. 
Surlees  rose,  walked  to  the  hearth, 
and,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  and  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
remarked, 

'  Here's  a  nice  kettle  of  fish  1' 
It  was  so  nice  a  kettle  of  fish  that 
not  only  had  Miss  ColVend  lost 
her  husband  who  was  to  have 
been,  but  a  dissolution  of  part- 
nership between  Mr.  Colvend  and 
Mr.  Surlees  became  imminent. 

*  And  wlienever,'  remarked  Mr. 
Fife  to  Mr.  Gayre,  *  two  men  fight, 
if  you  notice,  some  dog  gets  a 
kick.  I'm  the  dog  that  has  got 
kicked  this  time.' 

*  And  serve  you  right,'  thought 
^fr.  Gayre,  but  he  did  not  say 
so. 

Amongst  the  various  persons 
concerned  somehow  or  other,  Mr. 
Dane's  little  affair  had  come  to  a 
deadlock.  Mr.  Colvend  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  of  taking  action 
in  the  maftter ;  Mr.  Surlees  would 
not.  Mr.  Gayre  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  proceed.  Time 
drifted  on,  and  an  innocent  man 
lay  at  Portland,  fighting  with 
disease  and  eating  his  heart  out. 

'  Cannot  you  get  a  message  con- 
veyed to  h;m  somehow  f  Mr. 
Gayre  asked  Mr.  Fife,  who  in- 
quired what  good  that  would  do, 
unless  some  one  meant  really  to 
push  the  matter  ahead. 

^  I  don't  intend  to  let  Miss 
Dossie  and  her  papa  walk  over 
the  course,'  said  Mr.  Fife  a  little 
later.  *  Fll  find  a  way  of  forcing 
their  hand,  or  my  name's  not 
Samuel.' 

*This,  then,  was  Mr.  Fife's 
notable  scheme,'  considered  Mr. 
Gayre,  as  the  hansom  swirleld 
round  comers  and  dashed  along 
crowded  thoroughfares. 

*  It  was  you  put  that  notice  in 
the  Chelston  paper,'  he  said,  en- 
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tering  Mr.  Fife's  room,  where  he 
found  him  busy  smoking  a  pipe. 

*  Even  so — it  was  I.* 

'And  "what  object  could  you 
hope  to  compass  by  putting  in 
such  a  rigmarole  of  nonsense  1' 

*  It  is  not  nonsense.' 

*  Why,  who  in  the  world  is 
going  to  give  himself  up  f 

'I  am,  if  things  are  not  soon 
put  on  some  different  footing.  I 
have  got  a  friend — as  clever  a 
chap  as  you*d  wish  to  meet — and 
he  told  me  that  was  the  best  and 
only  way  to  checkmate  them  and 
benefit  myself.' 

'  I  think  it  might  be  checkmate 
to  you.  So  you  have  been  taking 
advice  about  this  business,  Mr. 
Fife,  have  you  V 

*  Only  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 
I'm  not  a  man  likely  to  make 
confidants  unless  I  see  my  interest 
in  doing  so.  I  can  keep  my  own 
counsel  till  I  find  it  pays  to  open 
my  mouth.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Gayre,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Tooting  V 

'  No  ;  why  do  you  ask  V 

*  0,  only  out  of  curiosity.  To 
revert  to  the  Dane  ques'tion  :  is  it 
likely,  do  you  suppose,  that  Messrs. 
Col  vend  &  Snrlees  mean  to  stir  in 
this  matter  at  all  V 

'Not  if  they  ca;i  avoid  doing 
so.' 

'  And  they  consider  themselves 
honest  and  honourable  men^  I 
suppose  V 

'  Mr.  Colvend  does  not  believe 
your  story.' 

'  None  so  blind  as  those  that 
won't  see  I* 

'And  Mr.  Surlees'  notion  is, 
Mr.  Dane's  friends  are  as  well 
able  to  take  up  the  matter  as  he. 
What  I  gather  from  his  reluctant 
remarks  is,  that  he  knows  ho 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  the  matter,  but  he  wants  to 
have  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
He  means,  I  see,  to  put  no  obstacle 
in  the  way,  and  is  willing  to  fieici- 


litate  any  means  which  may  be 
adopted  to  obtain  Mr.  Dane's  re- 
lease. You  can  judge,  therefore, 
the  annoyance  I  feel  at  the  un- 
wise step  you  have  taken.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  it  was  a  mis- 
take,' said  Mr.  Fife,  with  a  nasty 
leer. 

'Nol'  questioned  Mr.  Gayre. 
*  While  I  am  here,  Mr.  Fife,'  he 
added, '  pray  oblige  me  by  putting 
out  that  pipe.  I  don't  want  to 
go  about  the  City  reeking  of  to- 
bacco.* 

*  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  you,' 
returned  Mr.  Fife,  at  once  com- 
plying with  the  banker's  request. 
'  Upon  my  soul,  I'd  rather  work 

'  for  than  against  you,  if  only  I 
could  make  you  understand  it's  of 
no  manner  of  use  trying  to  gam- 
mon me.  You  see,  I  was  not 
brought  up  to  the  genteel  hum- 
bug sort  of  business,  and  I  had 
to  see  so  much  and  do  so  much  of 
it  at  Colvend's  that  I'm  more 
than  a  bit  tired  of  trving  to  act 
the  saint  when  I  feel  myself  a 
sinner.  Now  to  tell  you  what 
you  came  here  in  such  haste  to 
kaow.  Do  I  think  that  little 
paragraph  in  the  paper  will  stir 
up  Colvend  &  Surlees]  No,  I 
don't — except  to  bitter  wrath.' 

*  Then  what  made  you  put  it 
inr 

*  Well,  you  see,  there  are  a  few 
other  persons  on  earth  besides 
Colvend  &  Surlees.' 

'  Meaning  V 

'  Meaning  in  this  especial  con- 
nection Mr.  Oliver  Dane's  friends.' 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Oliver  Dane 
has  no  friends  except  ^liss  Drum- 
mond.' 

'  Not  even  you  V  And  at  this 
juncture  Mr.  Fife  took  up  his 
pipe  once  more,  but  immediately 
laid  it  down  again. 

'I  have  tried  to  do  what  I 
could — I  hope  I  always  shall 
continue  to  do  what  I  can — for 
Mr.  Dane — not,  however,  on  his 
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own  account ;  I  never  laid  claim 
to  being  a  friend  of  his.' 

'  Suppose  we  drop  all  disguise, 
Mr.  Gayre,  and  talk  as  if  we  were 
— I  reaUy  don't  exactly  know 
what ;  because,  were  I  a  partner, 
say,  in  Glyn's  house,  likely  as 
not  I  should  put  a  gloss  on  for 
jou  ;  and  supposing — ah,  that's 
it — supposing  you  were  such  as 
myself,  what  would  you  say  to 
me,  and  I  to  you,  eh  V 
.  *  Really,  Mr.  Fife,  I  do  not 
know ;  much  the  same,  however, 
I  imagine,  as  I  am  saying  to  you 
now,  and  you  are  saying  to  me.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Fife.  *What  I  should  say 
is  this  :  '*  I  meant  to  make  one 
person  speak,  aod  that  person's 
surname  is  Gayre,  Christian  name 
Nicholas.  He  has  been  trying  to 
drift  on  with  Miss  Drummond, 
and  now  he  knows  he  must  speak 
if  he  does  not  want  somebody 
else  to  forestall  him ;  and  as  he 
dislikes  having  hia  cattle  hurried, 
he  is  farious  with  Samuel  Fife 
for  spurring  them  on  a  little." ' 

*  Your  knowledge  of  me  and 
my  motives  seems  exhaustive,' 
observed  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so, 
because  that  is  precisely  my  own 
opinion.  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  attention  to 
you,  one  time  and  another.  Long 
before  this  question  about  Dane 
arose  I  used  to  wonder — wonder 
like  the  deuce — how  any  man  in 
his  sober  senses  could  let  a  busi- 
ness such  as  yours  go  to  the  dogs.' 

*  Is  the  manner  in  which  I  con- 
duct my  business  any  concern  of 
yours  V 

*No;  I  only  wish  it  were. 
People  would  soon  see  some 
changes  in  Lombard  Street  that 
would  surprise  them.  I  know 
what  is  passing  through  your 
mind — "  bachelors'  wives  and  old 
maids'  children ;"  but  a  bachelor 


can  surely  tell  when  a  man's  wife 
is  going  wrong,  and  an  old  maid 
need  scarcely  be  a  Solomon  to 
know  her  neighbour's  boys  are  a 
set  of  unruly  brats.' 

'  If  my  affairs  have  given  you 
any  amusement,  Mr.  Fife,  I  am 
sure  I  ou^ht  to  feel  gratified.  As 
to  Miss  Drummond,  even  had  I 
been  disposed  to  repeat  to  her 
the  story  of  Miss  Colvend's  evil 
doings,  no  opportunity  has  pre- 
sented itself  fur  doing  so.  I  have 
not  seen  Miss  Drummond  for 
nearly  a  month.' 

*  Why,  what's  the  cause  of 
thatr 

*  Illness,  from  which  she  is  only 
now  recovering.' 

^Whew!'  whistled  Mr.  Fife. 
*  That's  a  bad  job.  I  wish  I  had 
known.  If  I  had,  I  wouldn't  have 
trumped  your  ace  just  yet.' 

*  It  can't  be  helped,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre,  accepting  his  own  defeat 
and  Mr.  Fife's  concession  with  an 
air  of  lofty  magnanimity.  *  I  con- 
fess I  did  desire  a  little  time  in 
which  to  prepare  Miss  Dram- 
mond's  mind  for  the  fact  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  prove  Mr. 
Dane  innocent.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  you,  matters  have 
reached  a  point  which  compels 
me  to  go  straight  from  here  to  my 
solicitors.' 

*  All  right,'  answered  Mr.  Fife ; 
'  and  if  they  tell  you  there  is  only 
one  way  to  clear  Dane,  I'll  stand 
to  what  I  said,  and  give  myself 
up.  Ask  your  solicitors  whether 
they  think  I'd  get  clear  off,  and 
if  not,  the  term  for  which  I  should 
be  sentenced.  I  want  to  know 
for  more  reasons  than  one.' 

*  Very  well,  I  will  ask  them/ 
agreed  Mr.  Gayre,  wishing  more 
than  ever,  as  he  made  his  way 
down  the  narrow  staircase  of  a 
housQ  let  out  in  '  apartments,'  ho 
had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Oliver  Dane. 


{To  be  continued,) 


AMUSING  GHOST  STORIES. 


The  Cripple  Tailor. 

In  the  Highlands,  as  elsewhere, 
stealing  seems  to  be  a  trade  to 
which  young  people  are  often 
apprenticed.  Donald  Macwhirter, 
who  was  an  old  thief,  took  as  his 
apprentice  a  young  lad  named 
Duncan  Macgraggan.  Donald 
wished  to  try  the  mettle  of  his 
apprentice  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  connectiqn.  So  Duncan 
was  told  off  for  stealing  a  sheep, 
while  Donald  himself  stole  vege- 
tables from  a  kitchen-garden — a 
much  more  dangerous  job.  Their 
place  of  rendezvous  was  to  be  the 
churchyard,  as  they  were  least 
likely  to  be  disturbed  there.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  experienced 
Donald  was  first  at  the  place, 
and,  while  waiting  D uncan,  amused 
himself  by  thinking  over  the  treat 
in  store  for  hiuL 

That  evening  several  neighbours 
met,  as  usual,  in  a  tailor's  shop, 
and,  oddly  enough,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  ghosts,  and  especi- 
ally on  t^e  one  which  was  said  to 
haunt  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard. One  little  cripple  tailor 
said, '  I  don't  believe  in  any  ghosts, 
and  if  I  had  the  use  of  my  legs 
Fd  go  this  very  night,  and  stay 
there,  to  show  you  that  there  are 
none.'  *  Well,'  said  Angus  Mur- 
ray, *  if  you'll  go  there,  I'll  carry 
you  on  my  back.'  The  poor  tailor 
could  not  escape  from  the  dilemma 
with  good  grace,  and  so  consented 
to  go.  As  Angus,  with  the  tailor 
on  his  back,  was  entering  the 
churchyard-gate,  Donald,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  stone,  mistook  them 
for  Duncan  with  the  sheep  on  his 
back,  and,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice, 


said,  '  Is  he  fat  Y  *  Whether  he 
be  fat  or  no,'  said  Angus, '  there 
he  is  for  you ;'  and,  so  saying,  he 
threw  down  the  tailor,  to  whom 
fear  supplied  legs ;  at  least,  he 
was  back  at  the  shop  as  soon  as 
Angus,  who  had  run  all  the  way. 

The  Resurrectionist's  Fright. 

George  MackaskiU  lived  in  a 
small  cottage  adjoining  the  parish 
burying-ground.  He  had  a  sharp 
young  son,  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  whom  familiarity  with  the 
churchyard  had  deprived  of  all 
superstition.  Renwick — for  that 
was  the  boy's  name — often  got  into 
scrapes,  for  which  he  always  got 
punished  by  his  father  when  on 
his  way  to  bed.  On  one  occasion 
he  used  a  sixpence  of  his  mother's 
without  her  consent.  This  Ren- 
wick knew  to  be  a  grave  offence, 
and  went  up-stairs  ere  his  father, 
who  was  latCi  came  home.  Fear 
prevented  him  falling  asleep  till 
he  should  know  the  upshot  of  his 
crime.  The  sound  of  his  father's 
foot  on  the  stair  was  ominous  in 
Renwick's  ears ;  and  so  he  quickly 
jumped  up,  hid  behind  the  door, 
and,  when  his  father  went  forward 
to  the  bed,  he  rushed  down-stairs, 
and  away  out  to  the  churchyard, 
with  nothing  on  save  his  night- 
dress. There  he  hid  beneath  a 
tablelike  grav^tone.  He  pre- 
ferred to  stay  here  all  night  rather 
than  go  home  to  the  thrashing 
which  he  knew  awaited  him. 

Shortly  after  the  clock  struck 
one  he  heard  a  gig  approach,  an 
unusual  thing  in  such  a  place  at 
such  an  hour.  Renwick  lay  still. 
The  gig  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
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three  men  jumped  down,  took 
a  couple  of  spades  and  a  pick  out 
of  the  hoot,  and  were  coming  in 
at  the  gate,  when  one  of  them 
said,  *  Which  of  us  is  to  hold  the 
horse  )'  Eenwick.  heard  this,  and, 
seeing  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
scrape,  he  jumped  from  under- 
neath the  stone,  and  exclaimed, 
*  ril  hold  the  horse  for  saxpence.' 
The  suddenness  and  whiteness  of 
the  apparition  startled  them,  and 
at  once  they  threw  down  spades 
and  pick,  and  were  soon  galloping 
away  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 
Ren  wick  ran  out  after  them,  and 
shouted,  *  Ye  needna  run  away, 
I'm  no  dead ;'  hut  they  heard  him 
not. 

Charging  a  Ghost. 

John  AVilliamson  was  reared 
in  the  Highlands,  and  heard  many 
ghost  stories  told  by  people  who 
really  believed  in  them.  As  a 
consequence,  John  was  very  su- 
perstitious, though  he  would  not 
confess  as  much.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  *  joined  the  soldiers,' 
and  had  been  only  six  months  a 
soldier  when  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Ireland.  As  John  was 
in  the  first  detachment  to  reach 
the  new  barracks,  he  had  several 
conversations  with  those  about  to 
leave.  They  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  their  captain 
had  died  a  month  previously  in 
delirium  tremens^  and  that  his 
ghost  had  been  seen  on  several 
occasions  by  those  on  night  duty. 
Upon  hearing  this  John  kept  to 
the  barracks  after  nightfall,  in  the 
hope  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
follow  his  regiment—  in  spirit.  It 
fell  to  John's  lot  to  go  on  sentry 
on  the  fourth  night  after  his  ar- 
rival. It  was  dark  when  he 
received  his  orders,  so  that  he  saw 
little  of  his  surroundings.  He 
went  into  his  sentry-box,  and 
stayed  there  for  full  twenty  mi- 
nutes, during  which  time  the  moon 


came  above  the  horizon.  He 
thought  that  with  its  light  he 
might  have  little  fear,  and  boldly 
stepped  out  of  his  box.  But  every 
hair  stood  on  end  when  he  saw 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  old 
captain  standing  only  five  paces 
in  front  of  him  with  drawn  sword. 
To  run  was  against  all  law;  so 
John  thought  he  would  cover  him- 
self with  honour  by  simply  doing 
his  duty.  He  challenged  for  the 
first  time,  and  came  to  *  port' — no 
answer ;  a  second  time,  and  came 
to  the  'ready' — no  answer;  he 
then  said,  *  Now,  remember,  I'm  to 
challenge  the  third  time,  and  if 
you  don't  answer  I'll  run  you 
through.  Who  goes  there?*  A 
moment's  pause — no  answer,  and 
then,  with  full  force,  John  charged ; 
but,  instead  of  running  the  object 
through,  he  was  thrown  on  his 
back  by  the  recoil.  When  he  got 
up  he  was  confronted  by  an  officer, 
who  had  hurried  to  the  spot  when 
he  heard  the  challenging,  and 
said,  *  Well,  John,  what  have  you 
been  charging  V  *•  I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  d-d-d-e-eil,  for  he 
was  dreadfully  hard !'  said  John, 
scarce  able  to.bring  out  the  words. 
*  Poor  fellow,  I  hope  you  haven't 
broken  your  bayonet  against  this 
tall  pump,'  said  the  good-natured 
officer. 

The  Haunted  Castle. 

Let  the  story  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Muchworth  be  told  in 
his  own  words : 

*  Many  years  ago,  in  company 
with  two  other  English  clergy- 
men, I  paid  a  visit  to  Sutherland- 
shire,  of  the  scenery  of  which  we 
had  heard  so  much.  The  beauty 
of  the  part  in  which  we  lived 
much  surpassed  our  expectations, 
and  we  spent  whole  days  in 
simply  wandering  up  and  down 
the  hills.  On  one  occasion  we 
made  a  longer  than  usual  excur- 
sion into  the  interior,  and  thought 
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of    returning  only  when   it  was 
growing  dark.     We  did  not  then 
understand     the    signs    of    the 
weather,  and  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  a   wild  thunderstorm, 
which  came  on  very  suddenly. 
It   soon  grew  dark  and  darker; 
but  we  struggled  bravely  on,  some- 
times falling  into  bogs,  and    at 
other  times  running  against  peats 
set  up  to  dry.     After  two  hours 
of  miserable    weary  wanderings, 
we  happily  espied  a  light,  towards 
which  we  gladly  bent  our  steps. 
When  we  came  up,  we  found  that 
the  light  proceeded  from  a  very 
small  hut  of  one  room.  We  knock- 
ed  at  the  door,  and  in  the  name  of 
chaiity  demanded  admission.    An 
old   woman    answered    us    from 
within,  "  Who  are  vou  1     What 
do  you  want  ?  *'  and,  without  wait- 
ing an  answer,  went  on,   "  You 
can't  get  in  here  :  none  lives  here 
but  myself,  and    I    have    little 
enough  room ;  you  had  better  go 
away."      When  she  stopped  we 
said  that  we  were  benig];ited,  that 
the  night  was  stormy,  and   that 
she  surely  was  not  cruel  enough 
to  keep  us  out.     "  0  yes,  I  must 
keep  you  out,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
let  me  tell  you  that,  only  half  a 
mUe  away,  you  will  find  a  beauti- 
ful   castle,  with    tables    spread, 
and  comfortable  rooms  awaiting 
you.    But,  remember,  I  tell  you 
the  place  is  haunted.     Will  you 
go  1 "     We  said  we  would.     She 
opened  the  door,  and  pointed  the 
way.     We  soon  reached  a  castle, 
which  we   saw    to  be  beautiful 
without,  and,  on  entering,  found  it 
comfortable  within.     We  went  to 
a  spacious  bedroom  and  put  on 
dry  clothes,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  put  there  on  purpose  for  us, 
for,  as  yet,  we  saw  nobody  in  or 
about  the  place.     We,  then  went 
down   to    the  dining-room,   and 
there  found  the  table  laid  with 
many  tempting  viands,  of  which 
we    partook.       We    also    freely 


helped  ourselves  to  the  wine, 
which  was  of  excellent  quality. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  proposed 
going  to  bed,  as  we  were  very 
tired.  As  we  had  hitherto  found 
everything  as  the  old  woman  said, 
we  thought  there  might  be  some- 
thing of  truth  in  her  statements, 
and  cast  lots  as  to  who  should 
watch  while  the  other  two  slept. 
The  lot  fell  on  me,  and  the  two  of 
them  were  soon  asleep.  I  sat-^ 
nervously,  I  must  confess — in  the 
easy-chair  by  the  fire.  Just  as 
the  clock  in  the  tower  struck 
twelve,  I  heard  a  low  whistle.  I 
thought,  "  Well,  I'll  not  be  coward 
enough  to  waken  them  for  a  whis- 
tle." Presently,  I  heard  another, 
and  forthwith  the  bedroom  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  a  big  burly 
Highlander  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  claymore,  dirks,  and  pistols. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  he  presented 
the  pistol  to  my  head,  and  said, 
"Follow  me."  I  thought  that, 
if  I  resisted,  he  would  murder 
both  my  companions  and  myself, 
so,  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
escape,  I  got  up  and  followed  him. 
He  led  me  down  a  long  cork- 
screw stair,  and  when  we  reached 
the  bottom  he  asked  me  to  open 
.  a  door.  For  a  moment  I  resisted. 
He  lifted  the  pistol  to  my  head, 
and  I  obeyed.  He  led  mo 
through  a  gloomy  room,  at  the 
further  side  of  which  I  saw  a 
small  stream  of  blood  trickling 
down  a  rock,  in  which  was  fixed 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
knob. .  This  knob,  the  Highlander 
said,  I  must  turn  if  I  wanted  to 
escape.  I  joyfully  set  myself  to 
turning  it,  and  felt  a  stream  of 
warm  blood  meanwhile  fall  on  my 
wrist.  I  heard  a  loud  unearthly 
scream,  and  awoke — for  I  was 
just  taking  a  nap  after  dinner— 
and  found  that  I  had  nearly 
screwed  the  nose  off  my  poor  wife, 
who  unfortuatety  had  fallen  asleep 
on  the  easy- chair  opposite.* 
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Bath  Theatricals. 


\s  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  Bath  was  the  emporium  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  fashion/  when 
female  beauty  and  luxurious  plea- 
sures made  it  their  home,  theatri- 
cals had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
very  prominent  position,  and  as- 
sumed an  importance  second  only 
to  those  of  London.  To  have  won 
the  favours  of  a  fiath  audience  was 
a  guarantee  of  professional  excel- 
lence in  the  eyes  of  managers, 
players,  and  playgoers,  all  over 
the  country.  Most  of  the  greatest 
actors  on  the  London  boards  won 
their  best  laurels  in  the  old  Bath 
Theatre.  In  1 7  73,  when  Henderson, 
Edwin,  and  other  histrionic  cele- 
brities were  placing  there,  a  great 
sensation  had  just  been  created 
by  a  duel  between  Count  Eice  and 
a  Mr.  du  Barry,  a  pair  of  famous 
gamblers,  well  known  in  fashion- 
able circles,  the  result  of  which 
had  been  the  killing  of  Eice.  The 
duel  occurred  on  a  Tuesday,  and 
Henderson,  playing  Falstaff  on 
the  following  Friday,  when  he 
came  to  the  soliloquy  on  honour, 
thrilled  the  entire  audience  by  the 
powerful  significance  he  threw  into 
the  words,  *  Who  hath  it  ?'  and  re- 
plying, '  He  that  died  on  Tuesday 
last.' 

In  or  about  1776,  when  Quin 
was  playing  in  Bath,  he  was  at  an 
evening-party,  where  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  when  one  of  the  ladies, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  white- 


ness of  her  neck  and  bust,  asked 
him,  '  What  creature's  form  he 
would  wish  to  be  transformed  into  ? 
Quin,  looking  very  intently  upon 
a  fly  then  travelling  over  her  white 
neck,  replied,  in  a  tone  of  fervent 
tenderness,  that  brought  a  sudden 
blush  to  the  too  curious  beauty's 
dimpled  cheek,  *  A  fly  !'  It  was  to 
the  same  lady,  perhaps,  that  he  said 
he  did  not  wonder  with  her  in 
observing  that  there  were  more 
women  than  men  in  the  world, 
because  it  was  in  conformity  with 
Nature's  favourite  arrangement 
*  We  always,'  said  he,  *  see  more 
of  heaven  than  we  do  of  earth.' 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  in 
society,  where^a  young  fop  was 
monopolising  the  conversation  with 
his  languid  drawl  and  effeminate 
utterances,  to  the  disgust  of  all 
present,  that  Qain  deaired  a  basin 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  begged  very  earnest- 
ly that  the  young  dandy  would 
cease  to  talk  until  it  arrived. 
When  it  was  placed  before  him 
he  loosened  his  cravat,  unbuttoned 
his  coat,  and,  leaning  with  his  head 
over  the  utensil,  said  to  the  lady- 
like creature,  *  !Now,  sir,  you  may 
go  on  talking;  I'm  ready.'  His 
design  and  action  brought  forth  a 
roar  of  laughter  from  all  preseni;, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  discom- 
fited buck  hastily  retired  with  an 
angry  ^  Demme !' 

In   1784,  John    Bernard,  the 
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EN  are  like  wine — not  good  before  the  lees  of  clownish- 
ness  are  settled. — OwEN  Felltham. 


famous  secretary  of  the  old  Beef- 
steak Clab,  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  admirable  person ation  of 
stage  fops,  met  at  Bath  the  sac- 
cessor  of  Beau  Kasb,  Sir  John 
Oldmixon,    then    known    as   the 

*  Beau  of  Bath/  and  the  original  of 
Mrs.  Cowley's  Lord  Sparkle,  in 
the  old  comedy,  Which  is  the 
Man?  Bernard  says  in  his  Me- 
trospections — once  a  well-known 
work — *  Whatever  success  I  ob- 
tained in  the  fops  and  fine  gentle- 
men, I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  I  owe  it  all  to  the  strong  im- 
pressions I  received  from  Sir  John 
Oldmixon.'  Playing  Lord  Sparkle 
one  evening,  on  the  following 
morning  he  met  the  original,  who 
said,  'I  saw  your  Sparkle  last 
nighty  Bernard  ;  they  say  you  imi- 
tated me.' 

'  My  aim,'  said  the  actor  evasive- 
ly, '  was  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
an  English  nobleman/ 

'Ah,  but  you  made  a  serious 
mistake  !  You  had  twelve  curls 
of  a  side.  I  never  wear  under 
sixteen,'  responded  Sir  John 
solemnly. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great 
hon-vivantf  known  as  'the  Bath 
Bacchus,'  one  Captain  Stanley,  in 
Bath.  He  was  a  frequent  play- 
goer, and  generally  occupied  a 
box,  in  which  he  went  to  sleep, 
and  snored,  not  softly,  but  too 
loud,  and  in  a  pretty  high  key. 
One  evening,  in  Twelfth  Night, 
Orsini  had    repeated    the    lines, 

*  Sing  again ;  O,  it  comes  o'jBr  my 
ear  like  the  sweet  south,  steal- 
ing and  giving  odours,'  when 
the  Captain  suddenly  awoke,  and,  as 
if  in  response  to  the  invitation,  gave 
vent  to  a  shrill  blast  on  his  nasal 
instrument,  which  disconcerted  the 
actor,  and  plunged  the  house  into 
convulsions  of  merriment 


'When  Bauzzini,  who  had  a 
great  contempt  for  English  singers, 
went,  with  much  reluctance,  to 
hear  Incledon  sing  in  Bath  as 
Edwin  in  Robin  Hood,  he  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  stage,  to 
openly  express  his  contempt. 
Gradually,  however,  he  turned  to 
face  the  singer,  and  at  last  leaned 
over  the  front  of  the  box,  absorbed 
in  the  magic  of  the  vocalist's  beau* 
tiful  voice.  When  the  opera  was 
over  he  hurried  behind  the  scenes, 
took  Incledon  by  the  hand,  and 
said  with  great  feeling  and  fervour, 
'  Sare,  I  sank  you  for  ze  pleasure 
you  af  give  me;  you  vas  the  fus 
Ingleesh  singer  I  have  hear  vat 
can  sing.  Sare,  you  af  got  a  voice — 
you  af  got  a  voice !'  This  opinion 
widely  circulated  through  Bath, 
together  with  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Harrington,  and  the  Bath  Catch 
Club  gave  Incledon  his  first  start 
on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
<  Shentlemen,'  Rauzzmi  afterwards 
said,  when  speaking  at  the  Catch 
Club  of  Incledon,  *  it  vas  vat  I  call 
one  natural  curios.' 

After  that,  Rauzzini  never 
failed  to  visit  the  theatre  when 
Incledon  sang.  One  evening,  when 
Charley  Indedon,  concluding  a 
favourite  ballad,  made  a  beautiful 
run,  in  a  way  which  was  altogether 
his  own,  rolling  his  voice  grandly 
upwards  till,  touching  the  top  note, 
it  melted  away  in  indescribable 
sweetness,  Rauzzini  cried  out, 
*  Coot  Cot !  it  vas  vere  lucky  dere 
vas  some  roof  dere,  or  dat  feller 
vould  be  hear  by  de  ainshel  in 
hev'n !' 

Incledon  had  always  what 
actors  call  '  a  bad  study,'  and  at 
this  period  he,  being  new  to  the 
stage,  had  not  the  tact  and  talent 
required  for  'vamping'  a  part — 
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THERE  is  a  certain  magic  or  charm  in  company,  for  it 
will  assimilate  and  make  you  like  to  them  by  much  con- 
versation with  them  :  if  they  be  good  company,  it  is  a  great 
means  to  make  you  good  or  confirm  you  in  goodness  ;  but  if 
they  be  bad,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  they  will  infect  and 
corrupt  you.  Therefore  be  wary  and  shy  in  choosing  and 
entertaining,  or  frequenting  any  company  or  companions ; 
be  not  too  hasty  in  committing  yourself  to  them  ;  stand  off 
awhile  until  you  have  inquired  of  some — that  you  know  by 


that  Ib  to  Btkj,  for  putting  your 
own  words  in  the  place  of  the 
author's,  or  extemporising  some 
little  tbusiness  while  the  forgotten 
words  were  being  recovered.  One 
night,  while  playing  the  lover  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  passionate  ad- 
dresSy  he  suddenly  ceased  speak- 
ing, and,  in  the  veriest  agony  of 
terror,  discovered  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  words.  For  a  few  mi- 
nutes an  awful  silence  prevailed; 
suddenly  poor  Charley  was  in- 
spired hy  a  desperate  but  brilliant 
idea:  he  turned  to  the  lady,  say- 
ing, '  The  strength  of  my  love  has 
deprived  me  of  language.  Permit 
me  to  express  my  feeling  in  a  fa- 
Yonrite  air.'  He  then  sang  a  verse 
of  *  Black  Eyed  Susan,'  and  while 
doing  so  recovered  self-posse^ion 
and  recalled  the  author's  words, 
which  he  then  turned  to  speak, 
after  waiting  for  the  termination 
of  the  applause  loudly  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  unsuspecting 
audience.  Often  after  this,  when 
the  music  of  his  voice  penetrated 
the  Bath  green-room,  the  actors 
would  ask,  '  Is  he  singing  the 
music,  or  recollecting  the  words  V 

In  1785,  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer, Dr.  Herschel,  was  organist 
to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  and 
played  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Bath 
Theatre,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Baddely 
(wife  of  the  famous  Twelfth  cake 
Baddely,  of  Drury  Lane)  came 
down  to  Bath  on  a  starring  expe- 
dition. When  she  first  appeared 
as  Polly,  Hearschel,  overpowered 
by  her  beauty,  let  his  fiddlestick 


fall,  and  gazed  upon  her  wonder- 
stricken.  His  astronomical  enthu- 
siasm was  then  a  profound  subject 
of  conversation  in  the  scientific 
circles  of  Bath  society,  and  when 
this  story  was  first  told  in  the 
green-room,  Edwin  said,  'There 
was  nothing  strange  in  Herschel's 
star-gazing.' 

When  Bernard  came  to  pay  for 
the  lessons  Her^hel  had  given 
him  in  music,  the  great  student  of 
the  heavens  said,  '  Nonsense  I  I 
only  undertook  to  teach  you  be- 
cause I  thought  you  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  for  lessons.' 

When  Tom  Dibdin  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Bath  Catch  Club, 
Bernard  was  called  upon  to  recite ; 
and  after  he  had  done  so,  the  great 
naval  song- writer,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  said,  'Mr.  Bernard 
would  make  an  excellent  actor.' 
Most  of  those  present  knew  Tom 
had  seen  Bernard  act  as  the  Tinker 
in  Eobin  Hood  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  actually  visited 
Bath  to  take  his  measure  for  an 
original  part  in  an  opera  he  was 
then  writing. 

In  1786  Captain  Stanley,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  '  the  Bath 
Bacchus,'  played  Cassio  in  Othello^ 
when  it  was  said  that '  for  a  thing 
that  supped  so  well  he  spouted 
very  badly.'  In  the  drunken  scene 
he  WAS  really  drunk,  and  so  joUj 
that  his  moral  lamentations  only 
provoked  laughter,  and  he  wound 
them  up  with  '  Let's  have  another 
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experience  to  be  faithful — what  they  are  ;  observe  what  com- 
pany they  keep ;  be  not  too  easy  to  gain  acquaintance,  but 
stand  off  and  keep  a  distance  yet  awhile  till  you  have  observed 
and  learnt  touching  them.  Men  or  women  that  are  greedy  of 
acquaintance,  or  hasty  in  it,  are  oftentimes  snared  in  ill 
company  before  they  are  aware,  and  entangled  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  loose  from   it   after   whep    they  would. — SiR 

Matthew  Hal6. 


bottle  r  He  played  in  red  regi- 
mentalB,  had  coloared  his  face 
highly,  and,  with  his  inflamed 
nose,  seemed  altogether  at  a  red 
heat  Some  said  it  was  no  wonder 
that  hissing  was  'heard  when  the 
audience  threw  cold  water  upon 
his  efforts.  Coming  off  the  stage, 
he  said,  '  IVe  often  hissed  a  good 
actor;  but  if  ever  I  hiss  even  a 
bad  one  again,  may  I  be  d — d  I' 
Experientia  docet  I  On  this  occa- 
sion one  of  the  players  was  a 
young  painter  named  Lawrence, 
then  thinking  of  adopting  the  stage 
for  a  profession^  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  P.H.A. 

The  father  of  young  Tom  Law- 
rence, when  a  new  play  was  an- 
nounced, would  often  come  oyer 
from  Devizes,  where  he  kept  an 
inn,  to  Bath,  and  proffer  his  ser- 


vices to  the  actors,  to  '  read  their 
parts/  Some  who  had  unpaid 
scores  on  his  books  flattered  and 
delighted  him  by  permitting  him 
to  do  so ;  others  not  so  situated 
indignantly  resented  his  offer  as 
conceited  and  impudent.  One  day 
in  the  green-room  an  actor  named 
Payne  came  to  him,  and  asked  him 
to  be  good  enough  to  read  his 
part — that  of  a  Rustic  in  Rosina. 
Lawrence  took  it,  arose  with  pride 
and  dignity,  struck  an  attitude, 
and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
listening  company,  with  great  pom- 
posity and  condescension  began : 
*Act  i  scene  1.  Enter  Bustic 
o.p. ;  at  end  of  the  song,  exit  p.s. 
with  group.  Scene  ii.  Enter 
Rustic  p.s.  with  Haymakers ;  exit 
Rustic  with  ditto.  Act  iii.  Enter 
Rustic  O.P.  with  Rustics— on  till 
the  end.*     That  was  all ! 


Sheridan  and  Pitt. 


The  great  William  Pitt  boasted 
that  he  could  always  control  his 
temper;  but  on  one  occasion,  at 
least,  this  power  failed  him.  Re- 
plying to  Sheridan  in  the  House, 
he  told  him,  in  a  burst  of  angry 
violence,  that  he,  Pitt,  would  not 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  school- 


boy, and  that  he,  Sheridan,  would 
be  more  suitably  employed  if  he 
were  at  home  correcting  his  plays. 
Sheridan,  in  his  quietly-sarcastic 
reply,  said  he  might  take  Pitt's 
advice,  and,  if  he  did,  the  first  he 
would  endeavour  to  correct  would 
be  The  Angry  Schoolboy, 


Anecdote  o/Quin. 


QniN,  meeting  the  celebrated 
beauty.  Lady  Berkley,  one  day, 
after  the  usual  salutations,  said, 
'  Why,  your  ladyship  is  looking  as 
charming  as  the  spring.'  The  sea- 
son was  spring,  but  the  day  was 
raw  and  cold  and  gusty;  and  Quin, 


at  once  perceiving  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mistake  ia  paying  a 
very  inapt  and  qaestionable  com- 
pliment, corrected  himself  thus: 
'  Indeed,  I  wish  the  spring  would 
look  a  little  more  like  your  lady- 
ship.* 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


WHOEVER  invented  music  did  it  because  he  loved 
dearly,   and   wanted    to    say   so. — LORD   Lytton 
{Ernest  Maltravers). 

Anecdotes  of  Tyrone  Power. 

Ax  acqaaintance  of  Power  met 
him  one  day  in  the  streef  and  bat- 
ton-boled  him  at  once,  exclaiming, 
^  0  Power,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
60  glad  to  meet  yon;  in  fact,  I  was 
looking  for  you,  for  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice  nnder  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.*  *  Well,' 
said  Power,  'what's  the  matter f 
'  Why,'  replied  the  other,  'Captain 
B — ,  whom  you  know,  has  threat- 
ened to  pull  me  by  the  nose  when- 
«Ter  he  meets  me.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  7'  '  Did  he  really 
make  nse  of  the  threat  f  asked 
Tyrone,  with  a  strange  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  *  O  yes,  no  doubt  in  the 
world  about  it:  the  doctor  told  me 
that  he  said  it  at  mess  last  nighty 
and  that  he  was  in  a  blaze  of  pas- 
sion.' *  Well,'  said  Power,  in  one 
of  his  most  sarcastic  and  contemp- 


tuous tones,  '  111  tell  you  what  to 
do — soap  your  nose  well,  ^  and  it 
will  slip  through  his  fingers.* 

A  man  with  whom  Power  was 
unacquainted,  and  who  eridentlj 
mistook  him  for  another,  ran  up  to 
him  in  the  street,  caught  him  bj 
the  hand,  exclaiming,  *  O  Captain 
Power,  my  dear  friend,  I'm  so 
sorry  to  hear  you  hare  been  cash- 
iered.* *I  am  not  Captain  Power, 
sir,'  said  the  inimitable  Sir  Lucins 
O'Trigger.  *  And  if  you  meet  that 
gentleman,  I'd  strongly  recommend 
you  not  to  repeat  to  him  the  words 
you  have  just  said  to  me.'  *  Why  V 
said  the  other,  with  vacant  sim- 
plicity. '  Why,'  replied  Power, 
'  simply  because  he  might  thrash 
you.* 


An  American  Critic. 


Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian, 
was  once,  while  playing  Macbeth 
at  a  large  theatre  in  America, 
greatly  interrupted  in  his  part  by 
the  remarks  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizen  among  the  au- 
dience.    In  the  passage — 

Life  'b  but  a  walking  shidow;   a  pwiv 

player, 
That  struts  and  freta  hia  hour  upon  the 

stage  * — 

the  citizen  aforesaid,  evidently  no 
admirer  of  the  actor's,  observed 
quite  loudly,  *  You've  fixed  it,  mis- 


ter; you  air  con-si-de-ra-ble  poor, 
I  bet,  and  strutting  and  fretting 
tarnation  you  air  these  two  hours !' 
But  when  Forrest  gave  out  the 
lines: 

*  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and 

die 
On  mine  own  sword?* 

his    inimical    commentator    said, 

*  Why,  indeed,  old  boss  %  When 
I  came  to  see  you  play  the  Yankee 
fool,  and,  snakes  1  to  die,  maybe, 
on  this  air  bowie-knife!'  Then 
they  turned  him  out. 


An  old  writer,  complaining  that 
drivers  of  stage-coaches  were  in 
the  habit  of  conveying  unfit  pas- 
sengers and  disgusting  objects  to 
eke  out  their  profits,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  :  In  the  darkness  of 
a  December  morning,  a  passenger 


Bear  and  Forbear. 

took  his  place  inside  a  coach 
where  one  other  passenger  was. 
After  a  while  he  said  to  his  fellow- 
traveller,  *  It's  a  very  dark  morning, 
sir !'  but  received  no  reply.  Pre- 
sently he  tried  again.  *Terriblj 
cold  weather  this  for  travelling. 


Anecdote  Comer, 


7^3 


NO  man  in  effect  doth  accompany  others  but  he  learneth, 
ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  voice,  or  fashion. — Lord 

Bacon. 


sir !'  with  the  same  resnlt.  Think- 
ing his  companion  might  be  deaf, 
he  raised  his  voice :  '  It's  slow- 
going  on  these  heayy  roads,  sir  \* 
No  word  of  reply.  The  Ught  in- 
creasing, he  could  jost  see  that  the 
other  passenger  was  closely  wrap- 
ped np  in  a  nice  fur  coat,  and 
he  conld  not  refrain  from  saying, 
'  That's  an  excellent  coat  for  tra- 
velling in  I'  Still  the  passenger 
maintained  silence;  and  soon  after 
theqaestionerfell  fast  asleep,  and  his 
head  gradnally  descending,  rested 
at  last  upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
unsociable  companion.  It  was  day 
when  he  awoke,  and  found  he  had 


been  sleeping  with  a  huge  bear, 
whose  forbearance  was  explained 
by  the  faet  of  its  being  fastened 
to  the  seat,  and,  luckily,  muzzled. 
The  teller  of  this  story  says  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  frequently 
forwarded  to  surgeons,  packed  in 
hampers,  by  the  stage-coaches; 
and  that  on  one  occasion  a  sick 
tiger-cat  was  sent  as  an  inside 
passenger,  the  showman  who 
owned  her  having  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  passengers  by 
asking  them  to  receive  ^  Miss 
Jenny,'  that  being  the  name  under 
which  the  beast  was  publicly  ex- 
hibited. 


Rossini. 


A  CERTAIN  Boyal  Highness, 
after  he  became  king,  used  to  give 
some  grand  concerts.  At  one, 
given  at  St.  James's  Palace,  Ros- 
sini presiding,  he  said,  *  Now,  Eos- 
sini,  we  will  have  one  piece  more, 
and  that  shall  be  the  finale.'  Bos- 
sini  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  and 
coldly  replied,  as  he  made  his  bow 
to  retire,  *  I  think,  sire,  we  have  had 
music  enough  for  one  night.'  The 
son  of  the   town-crier  of  Pesaro 


was  not  at  any  time  fond  of  too 
much  work. 

Rossini's  estimation  of  himself 
was  not  too  modest,  as  the  story 
told  of  him,  when  speaking  to  a 
lady  who  was  standing  between 
himself  and  the  Dnke  of  Welling- 
ton, shows.  He  said,  '  How  happy 
you  should  be  to  stand  as  you  do 
between  the  two  greatest  men  in 
Europe  1' 


Tu  Quoque. 

A  Chicago  editor  says,  '  Oscar     ther,  are  often  more  taking  than 


Wilde  got  two  hundred  dollars  a 
night  for  being  an  ass,  while  we 
remain  poor ;'  to  which  a  St.  Louis 
editor  retorts  :    '  Imitations,  bro- 


the  real  thing.'  But  the  use  of 
the  word  'brother'  appears  to 
have  been  inadvertent. 


The  Healthy  Sick. 


The  following  notice  actually 
appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  hos- 
pital in  question,  at  the  date  given, 
in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  of 
putrid  fever  in  the  locality : 

'  L—  Hospital,  Mairch  4,  1785. 
•^Whereas  a  report  prevails  that 
there  is  an  infectious  disease  now 
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paging  in  the  hospital,  this  is  to 
assure  the  public  that  every  person 
in  the  hospital,  both  servants  and 
patients,  are  in  perfect  health !' 

If  this  had  appeared  in  Dublin 
it  would  have  been  more  carefully 
preserved  as  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  an  Irish  '  bull.' 
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Anecdote  Corner, 


FORTUNE,  good  or  ill,  as  I  take  it,  does  not  change  men 
and  women  ;  it  but  develops  their  character.  As  there 
are  a  thousand  thoughts  lying  within  a  man  that  he  does  not 
know,  but  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  write,  so  the  heart  is  a 
secret  even  to  him  (or  her)  who  has  it  in  his  own  breast. 
Who  hath  not  found  himself  surprised  into  revenge  or  action 
or  passion,  for  good  or  evil,  whereof  the  seeds  lay  within  him, 
latent  and  unsuspected,  until  the  occasion  call  them  forth  ? — 
W.  M.  Thackeray  {Esmond), 

Necromancers  versus  Doctors. 


In  1393,  Charles  VI.  of  France 
being  ill,  it  was  determined  to  dis- 
miss his  physicians  and  call  in  a 
necromancer.  Madame  de  Lus- 
san,  recording  the  fact,  informs  us 
that  the  wizard's  name  was  Ar- 
naud  Guillen,  who  boasted  that 
his  cures  were  derived 'from  a  book 
called  Smagorod^  which,  he  said. 


after  the  death  of  Abel  by  way  of 
consolation.  He  was  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  physicians  had  been, 
and  for  that  reason  was  driven 
from  Court,  as  they  had  been,  in 
disgrace.  By  way  of  explanation, 
he  said  the  royal  mind  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  magic  spell 
more  powerful  than  any  he  could 
command. 


the   Almighty  had  given  Adam 

Bishop  Hackefs  Story. 

Bishop  Hacket,  in  his  Scrinia  liver  the  closing  verse  of  the  Te 

Reserata,  tells  a  story  of  a  Hamp-  Deum  thus :   '  O  Lord,  in  Thee 

shire  vicar  who,  at  the  time  of  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  a 

political   excitement,  used  to  de-  Roundhead '  (confounded). 

Free  to  be  Condemned. 


The  States  of  Yalangin  had  de- 
posed a  reformed  prelate  for  having 
preached  against  the  eternal  pun- 
ishments of  hell.  He  applied  to 
the  King,  who  immediately  issued 
a  Cabinet  order  to  reinstate  him, 
and  to  show  more  toleration  in 
those  States  in  future.  A  protest 
was,  however,  made  against  this 
encroachment  of  the  privileges 
under  which  they  were  constituted ; 
short,   the    States   positively, 


m 


though  respectfully,  refused  to 
stay,  since  Uie  people  would  not 
listen  to  anything  relative  to  a 
cessation  of  the  punishments  of 
hell.  The  King,  who  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges, returned  the  protest,  i^r 
having  indorsed  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing decree :  *  If  my  subjects  of 
Yalangin  will  insist  on  being 
damned  eternally,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it. — Frederick.' 


A  Doctor  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 


completed  the  cures  of  some  per- 
sons whose  recovery  he  had  un- 
dertaken. 


At  Dijon,  in  1386,  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  physician  was  fined 
by  the  bailiff  fifty  golden  francs 
and  imprisoned   for    not  having 

A  Young  Solon. 

^  Ma,*  said  a  thoughtful  boy,  <  I  says  he  slept  with  his  fathers ; 

don't  think  that  Solomon  was  so  and,  if  he  had  been  so  rich,  he 

rich  as  they  say  he  was.'     ^  Why,  woidd    have   had    a  bed  of  fais 

my  dear?'      <  Because  the  Bible  own.' 


Anecdote  Corner. 


7^5 


PEOPLE  young,  and  raw,  and  soft-natured,  think  it  an 
easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon  their  own  friendship 
a  sure  price  of  any  man's  ;  but  when  experience  shall  have 
shown  them  the  hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of 
others,  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all,  they 
will  then  find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  He 
only  who  made  hearts  can  unite  them. — SOUTH. 

Every  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every  great  action  is 
a  book. — Martin  Luther. 

General  Oglethorpe. 


GENERAL  OoLETHORPB,  when  a 
mere  boy  of  fifteen,  served  ander 
Prince  Engene  of  Savoy;  and 
once  when  at  table  with  the  Prince 
of  Wiirtemberg,  that  royal  per- 
sonage, in  a  contemptuous  way, 
filliped  some  of  his  wine  into  the 
gallant  youth's  face.  Oglethorpe 
controlled  his  anger;  and,  afraid 
alike  of  being  thought  quarrel- 
some and  presumptuous,  or  cow- 
ardly and  servile,  looked  smilingly 
into  the  face  of  the  Prince,  and, 
affecting  to  regard  the  insult  as  a 
joke,  calmly  wiped  his  face  and 


said,  '  That  is  a  good  bit  of  fan, 
yomr  highness ;  but  we  do  it  much 
better  in  England,'  and  threw  a 
whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  face  of 
the  Prince.  A  terrible  scene  of 
alarm  and  consternation  ensued, 
until  an  old  general  arose  and  said, 
'  Remember,  my  Prince,  that  you 
first  gave  offence.'  Upon  which 
his  highness  grew  calm,  and,  ac- 
knowledging his  rudeness,  apolo- 
gised to  the  fearless  lad,  thus  at 
once  restoring  the  harmony  of  the 
evening. 


Cat  Concerts. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  a  succession  of  concerts  was 
given  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  by  a  native  of  Perth  named 
Bisset,  who  had  taught  cats  to  play 


in  harmony  on  the  dulcimer,  and 
unite  their  voices  with  the  tones  it 
produced.  The  magazines  of  the 
period  speak  of  this  curious  enter- 
tainment. 


An  ambitious  boy  contemplated 
a  prize  poem ;  and  he  had  indited 
the  first  line. 


The  sun's  perpendicular  rays  illnmine  the 
depths  of  the  sea,* 

when  he  was  called  away,  and  left 
his  paper  exposed  on  the  table.  A 
friend  came  in,  and,  seeing  the 
Ime,  continued  thus : 

'The   fishes,   beginning  to   sweat,  cry, 
*'  Hang  it,  how  hot  we  shall  be  r  * 


The  Fine  Frenzy. 

A  better  story  is  that  of  a  moral 
poetess,  who  had  begun  a  poem 
in  uncompromising  blank  verse 
on  the  degeneracy  of  man  : 


'  God  miCde  man  £n  His  <$wn  imiCge ;  bat 

and  here  she   was  compelled  to 

leave  it.    A  degenerate  one  came 

in,  and  took  the  liberty  of  helping 

her  forward  a  little  : 

'  Would  prdbably  have  remained  86 :  but 
she-' 


A  Recipe  for  Soup  Maigre. 

Take  a  fowl,  the  older  the  bet-     mirable.    Hang  him  up  in  the  sun 
ter;  an  antediluvian  cock  is  ad-     in  such  a  way  that  his  shadow 


7i6 


Anecdote  Corner, 


THE  conscience  is  the  most  elastic  material  in  the  world. 
To-day  you   cannot   stretch  it  over  a  mole-hill ;   to- 
morrow it  hides  a  mountain. — LORD  Lytton  {Ernest  Mai- 

travers). 


shall  fall  directly  upon  a  pot,  into 
which  cold  water,  salt^  pepper,  and 
sliced  vegetables  haye  becni  placed. 
Keep  Chanticleer    snspended    at 


discretion.  But  note  that  upon 
a  cloudy  day  the  soup  is  liable  to 
be  weak. 


Variorum. 


*  How  are  you  this  morning  1' 
said  Fawcett  to  Cooke.  '  Not  at 
all  myself f*  says  the  tragedian. 
'Then,  by  Jove,  I  congratulate 
you !'  replied  Fawcett;  *  for  be  who- 
ever else  you  will,  you  will  be  a 
gainer  by  the  bargain.' 

A  man,  being  at  his  wife's 
funeral,  and  thinking  the  bearers 
going  a  Httle  too  fast,  cried  out  to 
them,  *  Gently,  my  friends,  gently ; 
why  need  we  make  a  toil  of  a  plea- 
sure V 

Examiner :  Give  an  instance 
from  Scripture  of  an  animal  en- 
dowed with  speech. 

Pupil:  'And  the  whale  said 
unto  Moses,  ''Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." ' 

Judge  Toler,  afterwards  Lord 
Norbury,  whose  severity  was  at 
one  time  proverbial,  was  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  with  Curran,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  barrister.  Toler,  ob- 
serving Curran  carving  a  piece  of 
corned  beef,  told  him  '  If  it  was 


hung  beef  he  would  try  it'  *  If 
you  try  it,  my  lord,'  repUed  Cur- 
ran, 'I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be 
hung,^ 

Of  epitaphs,  genuine  and  spuri- 
ous, the  world  has  perhaps  had 
more  than  enough.  But  here  is 
the  tail  of  one  which  I  was  seen  in  a 
village  churchyard  the  other  day. 
The  usual  version  puts  it : 

'  M7  life  is  o*er,  my  glass  is  mn ; 
Prepare,  my  Wife  and  child,  to  come.* 

In  this  instance  the  mason  had 
apparently  objected  to  the  bad 
rhyme,  so  he  carved  it,  '  my  glass 
is  rum,^  It  is  reported  of  another 
mason  that  he  overcame  a  similar 
scruple  in  the  following  style : 

*  Here  lies  John  Meadow. 
Passed  away  like  a  shadow. 

(N.B. — His  name  was  Field,  bat 
it  wouldn't  rhyme).' 

At  Chicago,  U.S.,  where  there 
is  pork,  nothing  but  pork,  a  leader 
of  a  band,  for  want  of  a  wooden 
baton,  was  obliged  to  beat  time 
with  a  ham  I 
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THE  TOUCH  OF  AN  ANGEL'S  WING. 
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I  HARDLY  know  bow  it  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  mj  obscare 
clerical  career,  I  drifted  finally 
into  the  East  End  of  London.  Any 
destiny  of  the  sort  would  have 
been  extremely  abhorrent  to  all 
my  finer  feelings  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  clerical  career.  In 
my  time  I  had  moved  about  con- 
siderably, and  the  lines  had  fallen 
to  me  in  pleasant  places.  I  had 
had  a  West  End  curacy,  where  I 
read  prayers  for  a  very  celebrated 
preacher;  and  when  the  great  man 
took  himself  and  his  celebrity  else- 
where on  a  Sunday,  which  he  did 
very  frequently,  I  was  called  upon 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  pulpit. 
The  unqualified  looks  of  disgust 
and  disappointment  which  met  me 
on  such  occasions  had  the  effect  of 
making  me  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able.  Kot  that  I  in  the  least 
degree  blamed  my  highly  culti- 
vated congregation.  I  was  con- 
scious that  my  discourses  were  very 
raw  and  very  poorly  delivered; 
but  I  was  only  just  ordained,  and 
in  those  days — and  perhaps  I  have 
not  materially  improved  since — 
I  had  a  very  narrow  share  of 
^houghtfulness  or  reading.  If  my 
rector  had  left  me  to  my  cottage 
lectures,  surplice    duty,   and   the 

Chuiatxam,  '83. 


visitation  of  the  poor,  I  should 
have  done  very  well,  for  I  really 
delighted  in  work  of  this  kind; 
but  I  could  not  stand  the  critical 
and  sour  looks  which  were  directed 
at  me  in  the  regrettable  absence  of 
my  chief.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  strangers  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  report  of  my 
rector's  eloquence,  who  sometimes 
went  out  of  church  slamming  the 
door  behind  them,  and  leaving  de- 
preciating remarks  with  the  verger. 
I  then  went  to  a  succession  of  fashion- 
able  watering-places,  and  though  I 
was  never  a  popular  preacher,  by 
compressing  my  remarks  within  ten 
minutes,  and  making  allusions  to 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  I 
'gave  much  satisfaction  to  the 
customers,'  as  a  churchwarden, 
who  was  likewise  a  bootmaker, 
once  appropriately  remarked.  I 
was  then  in  a  very  affluent  town 
parish,  and  there  was  only  one 
poor  family  in  the  whole  district, 
and  they  ^ere  not  so  poor,  as  the 
head  of  it  was  an  artisan  earning 
good  wage?.  A  dead  set  was 
made  upon  this  luckless  individual 
by  all  the  good  and  goody  people 
of  the  parish,  who  gave  him  tracts, 
beef-tea,  domiciliary  visits,  &c.,  to 

an  extent  which  would  have  ex- 
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The  Touch  of  an  AngeVs  Wing, 


hansted  the  energies  of  any  ordi- 
nary parish. 

I  visited  my  solitary  poor  man 
vith  much  regularity,  nntil  he 
asked  me  one  day,  in  a  surly  tone, 
how  I  would  like  it  myself.  I 
then  determined  that  I  would  no 
longer  infringe  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  The  people  gave 
me  tea  and  turn-out  to  any 
extent,  so  much  so  that  I  had 
to  lay  down  a  rule  that  hence- 
forth I  would  only  accept  dinner 
inyitations.  But  time  rolled  on; 
there  was  no  accession  of  income 
and  no  prospect  of  promotion. 
This,  however,  is  the  average  lot 
of  the  British  parson,  and  I  did 
not  complain.  But  there  was  a 
deeper  dissatisfaction  still  which 
happily  found  place  in  my  too 
easily  contented  nature.  I  thought 
that  I  ought  to  be  doing  better 
and  more  enduring  work.  There 
are  three  stages  in  the  Kfe  of  a 
clergyman.  The  fin»t  stage  is 
when  he  takes  up  his  work  full  of 
ardour  and  enthusiasm.  Then 
comes  the  loug  middle  stage,  when 
so  often  the  heart  grows  faint  and 
the  hands  feeble.  Then,  if  the  man 
has  any  good  in  him,  he  bright- 
ens up  and  endeavours  to  do  some 
good  work  before  the  end  ;  other- 
wise his  life  is  constantly  degen- 
erating into  something  thinner 
and  poorer. 

I  went  and  talked  over  matters 
with  my  old  friend  Bertram. 

'You  want  to  do  some  hard 
work?'  said  Bertram.  *  Quite 
right  It's  the  very  best  thing 
you  can  do.  You  had  better  come 
and  work  with  me.  I  have  been 
in  the  East  End  of  London  these 
twenty  years.  There's  nothing 
like  it.  You  can  get  easily  to 
any  part  of  London.  There's  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  your  connection  with  your  grand 
West  End  friends.  But  the  fact  is 
that  you  will  get  so  fond  of  the 
East  End  that  you  will  not  care 


about  getting  away.     It  truly  is 
invigorating  and  delightful  work.' 

To  a  man  of  my  ecclesiastical 
experiences  this  was  an  entirely 
novel  line  of  argument. 

*  You  have  never  yet  been  what 
I  should  truly  call  a  parish  priest. 
You  have  never  lived  for  your 
people  and  among  them,  and  made 
them  the  first  consideration  second 
to  none,  and  found  all  your  oc- 
cupation and  interest  in  work- 
ing among  them.  Give  yourself 
thoroughly  to  the  good  work,  as 
you  promised  at  your  ordination, 
and  you  will  never  regret  it.' 

So  I  settled  down  at  the  East 
End,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
Bertram  proved  himself  a  friend 
and  a  brother  to  me.  Also  there 
was  a  certain  fascination  to  me  in 
the  work.  Human  beings  are, 
after  all,  very  much  alike.  There 
are  only  two  classes  of  people  in 
the  world,  said  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu — men  and  women. 
I  met  a  few  clerks  in  business 
houses  as  gentlemanly  and  intel- 
lectual as  men  whom  I  had  known 
at  the  University,  and  maidens  in 
simple,  humble  attire  who,  gor- 
geously apparelled,  would  attract 
attention  in  splendid  assembly- 
rooms.  But  I  confess  that  these 
instances  were  few  and  far  between. 
For  the  most  part  my  surround- 
ings were  infinitely  sordid.  It 
required  all  the  vaunted  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  to  carry  me 
through  my  work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  my  vicar  Bertram,  and 
the  two  medical  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, there  were  really  no  highly 
educated  men  among  us.  The 
doctors  were  indeed  a  great  deal 
too  busy  to  give  much  time  to  the 
parsons.  Also  the  neighbouring 
parsons  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
work  to  do  to  enable  them  to  fra- 
ternise sociably  with  their  bre- 
thren. It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  idea  to  the  uninitiated  what 
work  in  an  East  End  parish  really 
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ifl.  In  the  biggest  street  of  onr 
parish  there  were  only  two  families 
that  made  any  pretence  of  going 
to  charch  or  chapel.  There  were 
not  half  a  dozen  homes  in  which 
two  servants  were  kept.  The 
streets  seemed  fall  of  good  honses, 
bat  each  boose  was  let  ont  into 
several  tenements,  and  a  whole 
family  might  be  lyiddled  into  one 
small  apartment  There  was  not 
much  vice — for  vice,  as  a  rale,  is 
rather  expensive,  and  comes  to 
QHich  money — bat  there  was  a 
shocking  series  of  negations  as  to 
positive  virtues.  It  certainly  did 
not  strike  me  that  honesty  much 
abounded.  I  had  the  ground-floor 
of  a  house — the  best  that  the  dis- 
trict afforded,  but  which  my  rela- 
tions shuddered  to  see  me  in — and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  light,  I  used  to  put 
my  writing-table  exactly  opposite 
the  front  window.  It  was  possible 
for  an- adroit  person,  going  along 
the  street,  to  slip  his  hand  through 
the  open  whidow  and  abstract  any- 
thing from  the  table.  In  fact, 
considerable  adroitness  was  shown 
by  some  of  my  parishioners,  and 
the  table  in  its  time  suffered  not 
a  little  spoliation.  One  person 
was  actually  detected  by  a  police- 
man, who  exhibited  considerable 
annoyance  because  I  refused  to 
prosecate.  I  feel  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  answers  for  a 
clergyman  to  prosecute  one  of  his 
own  people.  I  found  it  best  to 
withdraw  my  table  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  window.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  family  of  the 
young  lad  whom  I  refused  to 
prosecute,  often  sent  me  flowers 
with  which  the  said  table  was 
adorned.  Despite  this  unfortu- 
nate incident,  I  positively  aver  that 
there  is  much  less  wickedness  in 
the  East  End  than  in  the  West. 

The  theory  of  our  parish  organi- 
sation was  that  every  house  in  its 
turn  should  be  visited.  We  al- 
ways worked  steadily  in  this  direc- 


tion, but  from  the  constant  chang- 
ing and  shifting  of  the  people  we 
could  not  make  very  sure  of 
attaining  our  object.  Then  there 
were  certain  lists  that  had  a  claim 
to  more  constant  attention.  First, 
there  came  those  who  were  in  a 
condition  of  real  illness,  sometimes 
urgent  and  dangerous,  of  which 
one  had  a  great  niany  examples, 
especially  when  smallpox  was  rife 
in  the  parish  a  short  time  before 
my  coming.  Next,  we  had  our 
list  of  aged  and  bedridden  persons 
who  regularly  belonged  to  our 
church,  who  expected  a  regular 
visit,  and  were  not  at  all  averse  to 
receiving  a  regular  dole.  Poor 
souls !  small  blame  to  them.  It 
was  little  enough  that  we  could  do 
among  so  many,  and  onr  effort  was 
to  make  this  little  go  as  far  as  it 
could.  We  were  able  to  give  a 
little  teaching  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
afflicted  gave  even  teaching  and 
comfort  to  us  poor  parsons  by  the 
quiet  and  even  thankful  way  in 
which  ihey  endured  their  manifold 
adversities.  But  when  everything 
had  been  put  down  to  the  good  on 
the  one  side  of  the  account,  I  con- 
fess that  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  any  enlivening  element  except 
for  the  occasional  tea-fight  which 
we  got  up  for  the  sake  of  our  poor. 
The  surroundings  were  depressing. 
The  parsons  are  so  very,  very  hu- 
man after  all;  and  though  Ber- 
tram considered  that  the  general 
situation  was  '  very  encouraging,' 
I  confess  I  did  not  seem  to  see  it. 
Of  course  there  was  the  great 
danger  of  dropping  into  a  groove 
—even  of  breaking  down  alto- 
gether. Perhaps  my  feet  had 
well-nigh  slipped,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  was  strengthened  and 
relieved  by  the  touch  of  an  angeVs 
wing, 

I  was  looking  down  my  list  one 
afternoon.  Oar  parish  doctor  and 
I  used  to  compare  lists  at  times. 
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I  found  that  a  doctor^s  yisit  was 
about  five  minutes,  but  a  yisit  from 
a  clergyman  to  bis  patient  would 
average  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As 
I  looked  at  my  list  that  afternoon 
my  conEcience  smote  me.  There 
was  a  certain  widow  Beddan  whom 
I  had  not  called  on  for  nearly  six 
months.  Hers  indeed  was  no  case 
of  urgency.  She  was  old  and 
infirm,  and  could  only  get  to  church 
under  very  favourable  conditions. 
I  had  not  seen  her  there  for  a  long 
time.  My  excuse  to  myself  was 
that  there  had  been  an  unusual 
pressure  upon  us  of  late.  Still, 
widow  Beddan  must  have  her 
due,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  see 
her  without  fail. 

She  lived  in  a  cellar.  I  had  to 
grope  my  way  down  a  dark  slimy 
staircase  to  her  underground  abode. 
At  the  best  of  times  it  would  be 
dark  down  here ;  but  it  was  now 
also  the  gloaming  of  the  after- 
noon, and  the  solitary  rushlight  only 
created  Kembrandt-like  shadows 
in  the  comer  where  the  old  woman 
was  propped  up  in  her  wooden 
chair. 

'Well,  dame,  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  hoped  to  have  come  and 
seen  you  long  ago,  but  I  have  been 
very  busy.* 

*  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  you  be 
main  good.  I  should  like  to  have 
gone  to  see  you  at  the  church ;  but 
my  rheumatics  have  been  so  bad, 
and  my  eyes  are  not  good,  and  I 
can't  find  the  places  in  the  prayer- 
book.' 

I  discoursed  to  the  old  woman 
for  a  few  minutes  on  those  topics 
of  consolation  which  seemed  best 
for  her.  Like  the  thirsty  ground 
drinking  in  the  dew,  she  listened 
about  the  land  very  far  off  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  should  flee 
away. 

*But  the  Lord  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  I  have  been  forget- 
ting to  tell  you.  Only  look  ye 
here,  sir.' 


And  sure  enough  close  by  her 
there  was  lying  a  Uttle  heap  of  par- 
cels. There  were  tea  and  sugar  and 
jelly,  and  a  set  of  picture-tracts, 
and  a  quantity  of  new  flannel 

'  And  who  brought  you  all  these 
things  V 

'It  was  just  an  angel  from 
heaven,  sir.  I  was  sitting  here, 
as  might  be  now,  very  much  in 
the  dumps,  as  might  be  now,  in 
the  afternoon  only  three  days  ago, 
and  in  came  a  real  bom  lady — 
there  be  no  doubt  about  it  when 
you  see  one — and  I  was  a  lady's- 
maid  myself  in  my  younger  days, 
before  I  married  poor  Beddan  the 
carpenter,  who  used  to  do  all  oar 
work  for  us  when  I  was  in  service 
— and  in  she  comes  beautiful  to 
behold,  with  her  lovely  dress ;  and 
she  asks  leave  to  read  to  me, 
which  she  did  beautiful,  and  asked 
me  all  about  who  and  what  I  was, 
and  what  I  wanted ;  and  next 
day  she  came  and  read  to  me 
again  and  brought  me  all  these 
things.' 

'  Do  you  know  her  name  f 

'  Not  from  Adam,  sir,  except 
that  no  angel  could  be  sweeter  than 
she  was.' 

Ah  me  !  I  came  to  know  so  well 
the  truth  of  what  my  ancient  friend 
said. 

I  asked  Bertram,  when  I  next 
saw  him,  if  he  knew  anything  of 
the  lady  who  had  made  this  happy 
descent  upon  our  parish. 

'  0  yes,'  he  said,  '  that  was  one 
of  Monson's  people  from  Bel- 
gravia.'  Monson,  he  explained, 
was  very  good,  and  gave  them  a 
sermon  and  an  offertory  once  a 
year.  Some  of  his  people  came 
over  from  the  West  'End  in  a 
sporadic  way  to  stare  at  the 
East  End,  and  find  what  such  a 
kind  of  country  was  like.  As  a 
rule  much  did  not  come  of  it. 
Their  interest  was  soon  satisfied, 
and  they  came  no  more. 

It    appeared    that    this  lady's 
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name  was  Ursala  Beauchamp,  the 
daughter  of  a  baronet  deceased, 
large-estated  and  famous  in  his 
dajy  and  she  generally  lived  with 
some  great  friends. 

She  was  not  one  of  those  who 
jast  appeared  for  a  daj  and  then 
disappeared  for  ever.  All  through 
the  London  season  she  came  regu- 
larly on  an  average  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  was 
working  one  day  on  my  A  list — 
that  is,  a  list  of  our  most  urgent 
cases.  There  was  a  poor  djiog 
girl  in  whose  case  we  took  the 
deepest  interest.  It  was  a  case 
which  a  London  parson  meets  not 
uncommonly  in  his  experience.  A 
poor  girl  ruined  and  deserted  by  a 
married  scoundrel  whose  deception 
she  found  out  too  late ;  the  lapse 
into  sin  and  eyer-iocreasing  in- 
famy; the  illness  brought  on  by 
cold  and  exposure  and  alternations 
of  unwholesome  indulgence  with 
actual  starvation ;  the  chronic  dis- 
ease which  would  only  have  one 
certain  termination.  Such  was  the 
history  from  which  delicate  ladies 
instinctivdly  shrink — and  who  can 
blame  them? — ^but  at  the  same  time 
which  demands  all  the  help  and 
sympathy  which  pure  womanhood 
could  render  to  the  unhappiest  of 
the  sisterhood. 

As  I  entered  the  room,  the  poor 
djing  patient  was  sobbing  bitterly. 
A  lady  was  sitting  yery  close  to 
her.  Her  arm  was  thrown  around 
the  sufferer,  and  she  was  pressing 
her  to  her  bosom,  to  her  kiss. 

I  thought  of  what  the  poor 
widow  had  said  about  an  angel 
coming  to  her,  and,  indeed,  she 
seemed  an  angel  of  pity  and  love, 
this  pure  and  radiant  beiug,  so  re- 
tired and  peaceful,  doing  Mercy^s 
errand  amid  the  most  sorrowful 
and  degraded  surroundings,  and, 
like  Heaven's  own  sunlight,  gather- 
ing from  the  pollution  no  stain, 
from  the  darkness  no  shadow,  but 


bringing  light  and  healing  on  her 
wing. 

I  need  not  tell  more  of  this 
poor  child's  history;  for,  indeed, 
she  was  little  more.  I  did  my 
duty,  poor  earthly  priest  as  I  was ; 
and  my  ministrations,  which  I  dis- 
tinguish altogether  from  myself, 
may  have  had  their  efifect  in  sooth- 
ing and  enlightening  her.  But  it 
was  the  kindly  lady-visitor  who 
did  the  real  work,  and  produced 
the  most  good.  She  made  the 
poor  sufferer's  mind  easy  about 
nursing  and  nourishment,  and 
sought,  as  surely  a  woman  might 
far  better  than  any  man,  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  blessed  paths  of 
peace  and  repentance.  Gradually 
the  thoughts  of  home  and  child- 
hood and  early  innocence  came 
back  to  the  poor  girl,  and  she 
faded  away  peacefully  at  last  with- 
out a  sigh  of  regret.  Sometimes, 
even  up  to  the  present  day,  in 
thinking  over  her  history,  I  recall 
the  lines  which  Hartley  Coleridge, 
that  gifted  being  with  so  many 
temptations  and  struggles,  wrote 
on  the  Magdalene : 

*  She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  untressed 
hair 
She  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blest  to 
touch ; 
And  He  wiped  off  ihe  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved 
so  much. 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  fears ; 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and 
tears.' 

Poor  Lucy  Enfield  !  brief  and 
storm-swept  was  your  life,  but 
not  without  a  flush  of  glory  in  its 
sunset. 

What  struck  me  in  Ursula 
Beauchamp  wa?,  not  only  the  time 
spent  in  our  parish,  but  the  im- 
mense amount  of  time  which  she 
had  to  give  up  in  going  to  and  from 
Eaton  Square  to  our  place.  I  cal- 
culated that  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  run  down  to  Brighton  as 
to  us  and  back  again.  The  fatigue, 
for  a  delicate  lady  who  did  not 
look  so    strong,   was   necessarily 
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greai,  and  the  sacrifice  Tvhich  she 
made  of  her  social  interests  and 
engagements  most  have  been  great 
also. 

One  of  our  greatest  and  most 
depressing  wants  was  that  of 
workers  in  this  huge  overgrown 
parish ;  another  was  that  of  fands. 
Ursula  had  helped  us  in  the  first 
direction,  and  she  was  also  to 
help  us  in  the  second.  The  want 
of  funds  for  the  manifold  neces- 
sities of  our  parish  inyolfed 
much  difficulty  and  disappoint- 
ment. There  are  some  wealthy 
people  in  England  who  ha?e  in- 
comes of  half  a  million  a  year,  and 
below  that  sum  of  all  possible 
figures  indicating  affluence  and 
ease.  What  good  a  small  portion  of 
this  wealth  would  effect !  what  an 
infinity  of  good  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods !  If  eTerjbody  did  his  share 
in  the  fair  work  of  the  world,  it  is 
calculated  that  each  man's  work 
would  be  done  in  about  four  hours. 
If  everybody  gave  a  tithe  of  his 
possessions  in  useful  and  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  purposes, 
earth  would  become  a  kind  of 
heaven.  I  do  not  know  whether  Ur- 
sula Beauchamp  had  much  money 
of  her  own.  It  is  a  point  which  I 
never  sought  to  ascertain,  and  of 
which  I  am  ignorant  up  to  this 
day.  But  she  certainly  had  a 
large  command  of  money,  partly,  I 
know,  through  being  enabled  to 
conunand  the  influence  and  assist- 
ance of  those  that  had.  She  gave 
to  us  generously  and  prodigally  of 
all  she  had.  I  do  not  mention  the 
devotion  of  her  heart  to  the  good 
cause,  and  the  work  of  her  own 
active  brain  and  fingers  in  it.  She 
it  was  who  took  our  Sunday  scho- 
lars for  a  day  into  the  country, 
and  gave  a  dinner  to  our  poor  at 
Christmas,  and  helped  to  keep 
open  our  soup-kitchen  through  the 
winter.  She  gave  us  a  harmonium 
for  our  mission- house,  and  often 


played  it  for  us  at  our  classes  and 
meetings.  She  organised  a  number 
of  young  girls  into  a  friendly  so- 
ciety, making  herself  really  their 
friend,  and  winning  their  friend- 
ship— a  friendship  that  was  an  aid 
and  comfort  to  them  in  the  perils 
and  perplexities  of  their  path. 
Our  modem  district  church  was 
unrelieved  and  unadorned;  bat 
among  her  friends  at  the  West 
End  she  brought  together  suffi- 
cient money  to  let  us  have  a  stained 
window  in  the  chancel 

I  do  not  wonder  that  it  seemed 
to  some  of  us  at  times  almost  as 
if  a  superior  being  had  descended 
from  the  clouds,  and  walked  our 
sordid  streets.  We  read  of  one 
who  cast  a  healing  shadow,  so 
that  those  who  came  within  its 
range  were  cured  of  the  evil  that 
was  in  them.  Each  one  has  the 
shadow  of  an  unconscious  influ- 
ence. Wherever  Ursula's  gra- 
cious and  benign  shadow  fell, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  power  of 
calming  and  healing.  The  eyes  of 
some  poor  sufierers  seemed  almost 
to  devour  her  as  she  passed  along 
on  her  ministries  of  mercy.  On 
Mrs.  Bertram,  the  vicar's  wife,  her 
influence  seemed  almost  magical. 
She  was  an  overworked  and  dis- 
pirited little  woman,  who  had 
taken  up  her  great  load  faithfully 
and  patiently,  but  who  was  per- 
haps getting  into  a  mechanical 
groove  of  doing  things,  and  who, 
even  beyond  her  brave  husband's 
sympathy,  sorely  needed  lightening 
and  refreshing.  With  her  wise 
woman's  tact,  Ursula  gave  just  the 
kind  of  help  which  would  be  most 
useful.  She  brought  her  flowers 
and  new  books  and  music,  and 
would  sit  with  her  and  her  chil- 
dren for  hours;  and  sometim&s 
she  would  carry  her  away  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  to  her  own 
pretty  home  in  the  West  End, 
whither  we  clerics  had  never 
penetrated;   and    the   poor  lady 
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always  came  back  all  the  better 
for  it 

There  was  one  who  needed  some 
pleasant  medicine  quite  as  much, 
bat  small  chance  had  he  of  getting 
it.  That  was  myself,  poor  Le?ite 
that  I  was.  We  are  componnded 
of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  tiie  pon- 
derous grief-laden  atmosphere  in 
which  I  dwelt  gradually  weighed 
down  flesh  and  spirit  alike.  My 
brightest  momenta  were  those  in 
which  I  caught  transitory  glimpses 
of  Ursula.  Rossetti  has  two 
pretty  lines  in  one  of  his  poems — 

'  At  last  the  morning  rose  on  the  nea, 
Like  an  angeVt  ving  that  beat  towards 

Gradually  I  was  learning  to  re- 
cognise in  her  presence  the  angel's 
wing  and  the  coming.  If,  by  any 
happy  chance,  I  had  had  half  an 
hour  of  her  society,  the  hour 
afterwards  flew  by  fresh  and 
happy,  and  I  was  able  to  get 
through  a  great  deal  of  work  with 
wonderful  elasticity.  Then  the  de- 
pression set  in.  I  went  about  my 
work  resolutely.  I  sketched  out 
what  I  had  to  do,  and,  after  a 
fashion,  I  did  it.  I  wanted  sweet 
human  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship. My  work  told  heavily  on 
me.  I  knew  that  Ursula's  sym- 
pathy was  for  that  work,  and  not 
for  myself. 

One  day  I  was  dejectedly  sitting 
in  my  lodgings,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  into  my  study  with  a  fine 
armorial  seal.  It  was  one  of  the 
bad  signs  of  my  morbid  condition 
that  I  received  very  few  letters, 
simply  because  I  wrote  very  few. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  it 
was  from  a  great  nobleman  in  one 
of  the  eastern  counties,  who,  I 
should  have  thought,  could  never 
have  heard  of  me,  although  I  had 
often  heard  of  him.  It  contained 
an  unexpected  but  most  kind  invi- 
tation. 

*■  Derham  Castle,  May  12. 

'My  dear  Sir, — I  have  almost 


accidentally  heard  how  strenuously 
you  have  been  working  for  some 
time  past  in  the  East  of  London, 
and  that  your  friends  are  afraid 
that  the  work  is  telling  upon  your 
health  and  spirits.  It  has  occurred 
to  myself  and  Lady  Derham  that 
if  we  could  persuade  you  to  make 
our  place  your  home  between  any 
two  Sundays,  the  change  might  do 
you  good,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  society  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  very 
easy  journey  down  here.  I  will 
not  use  the  language  of  apology 
for  thus,  as  a  stranger,  intruding 
upon  you,  because  I  venture  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  in  aims  and 
sympathies  we  are  friends  and 
brothers.  Trusting  that  I  soon 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you,  or,  better  still,  of  seeing 
you — Believe  me  ever  yours  faith- 
fully, Derham.' 

It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spontaneous  and  kindest  invitations 
that  I  had  ever  received.  And  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  caddish, 
I  own  that  the  old  Adam  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  make  me  like 
the  idea  of  knowing  an  earl  and 
staying  at  his  castle.  Earls  and 
castles  go  very  harmoniously  to- 
gether. But  the  vivid  feeling  of 
all  in  my  mind  was  that  I  should 
see  Ursula  Beauchamp.  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  feel  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  I 
owed  this  invitation* to  her.  It 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  see  her 
amid  her  own  proper  surroundings. 
Pleasantest  of  all  it  would  be  to 
have  frank,  fresh,  unrestrained 
conversation  with  her.  This  had 
hardly  ever  been  the  case  during 
her  visits  to  us. 

Armed  with  this  letter  of  invi- 
tation, in  a  few  weeks'  time  I  went 
down  to  Lord  Derham's,  and  at 
the  station  a  brougham  met  me, 
and  after  a  pleasant  drive  through 
some  miles  of  park  I  got  to  the 
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castle.  I  found  that  a  snite  of 
rooms — ^bedroom,  dressing-room, 
and  sitting-room — ^were  reserved 
for  me  in  the  great  tower  of  the 
castle.  In  the  drawing-room, 
before  dinner,  I  was  welcomed 
most  graciously  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  and  introduced  to  the 
few  guests  who  constituted  the 
house  party  at  the  time. 

'  I  daresay  you  are  looking  for 
my  cousin,  Ursula  Beauchamp,' 
said  Lady  Derham.  '  She  was 
not  able  to  come  to-day,  but  I  ex- 
pect she  will  be  here  for  a  couple 
of  nights  before  you  leave  us.' 

There  was  not  the  slightest  re- 
serye  on  the  subject.  I  plainly 
owed  my  invitation  to  Miss  Beau- 
cbamp.  Neither  was  I  allowed 
to  suppose  that  I  owed  it  to  any 
special  desert  of  my  own,  or  that 
any  distinctive  compliment  was  in- 
tended. The  Derhams  were  very 
churchy  people.  They  really  en- 
tertained a  succession  of  clergy, 
among  their  other  friends,  all 
through  the  time  of  their  residence 
in  the  country.  As  Lady  Der- 
ham tersely  put  it :  '  We  keep  a 
prophet's  chamber,  and  are  never 
easy  unless  tbere  is  a  prophet  in 
it'  I  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
prophet  on  that  special  occasion. 
Ursula  Beauchamp  had  told  her 
relations  all  about  her  work  in  the 
East  End  parish,  and  of  what  the 
cleigy  were  doing  there.  The 
kindly  thought  occurred  to  Lady 
Derham  that  I,  the  curate,  was 
rather  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 
She  had  suggested  to  her  husband 
that  they  should  include  me  in 
their  clerical  invitations,  and  Miss 
Beauchamp  had  strenuously  en- 
forced the  notion.  In  that  refined 
and  most  kindly  atmosphere  I  had 
a  good  time.  The  Derhams  had 
been  everywhere  and  knew  every 
one.  They  were  full  of  anecdote 
and  pleasant  talk.  Their  house 
was  so  near  town  that  nearly  every 
evening    some    celebrated   person 


came  down  from  London  as  a  guesti 
with  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to 
become  acquainted ;  but  the  guest 
beyond  all  others  whom  I  was 
most  delighted  to  see  was  Ursula 
Beauchamp. 

There  happened  to  be  a  large 
dinner-party  on  the  evening  of  her 
first  day.  It  was  quite  curious  to 
see  her  in  an  entirely  new  charac- 
ter. She  had  moved  among  us 
with  so  much  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity that  it  was  an  astonishment 
to  see  her  in  the  midst  of  a  bril- 
liant company,  with  flowers  in 
her  hair,  and  diamonds  sparkling 
on  her  dress.  It  was  not  so  as- 
tonishing to  hear  her  lovely  Toiee 
quite  hush  the  crowd  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  for  as  I  sat  on  a  sofa 
watching  her  in  what  seemed  her 
brilliant  beauty,  I  remembered 
how  she  had  raised  the  simple 
hymn  among  the  children  in  Uie 
mission-room.  I  heard  her  giro 
her  opinion  on  the  last  book,  the 
last  picture,  the  last  speech,  the 
last  traveller— opinions  which  were 
heard  with  respect  by  famous 
orators  and  authors,  and  expressed 
with  a  grace  and  incisiveness  which 
raised  in  me  a  feeling  of  admiring 
despair.  She  never  sought  grave 
subjects,  but  then  she  never 
shunned  them.  She  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  spoke  her  con- 
victions clearly  and  firmly  on  some 
g^eat  subject  which  emerged  in 
talk  affecting  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people. 

'  That  is  a  bright  good  creature,' 
said  Lady  Derham  to  me, '  but  she 
is  too  bright,  too  good.  We  some- 
times quite  tremble  for  her,  I  as- 
sure you.  We  take  great  inte- 
rest in  your  parish,  Mr.  Mer- 
ton,  but  we  would  much  rather 
that  she  did  not  go  such  a  distance 
and  so  often.  She  does  not  look 
very  strong,  but  she  is  not  in 
reality  even  as  strong  as  she  looks.' 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  this.  Any- 
thing that  threatened  a  less  fre- 
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quent  appearance  of  Miss  Beaa- 
champ  among  as  wonld  be  dis- 
heartening to  us  all,  and  to  me 
especially. 

I  obserred  Ursula  narrowly 
after  this,  and  there  certainly  was 
a  flash  on  her  cheek  and  a  hoUow- 
ness  below  the  eyes  which  gave  me 
an  impression  of  fragility,  which 
hitherto  I  had  failed  to  observe. 
"Next  morning,  while  Lady  Derham 
was  very  busy.  Miss  Beauchamp 
took  me  into  the  conservatory  and 
the  gardens,  rightly  divining  that  I 
should  much  prefer  this  to  Lord 
Derham's  probable  talk  about  sheep 
and  shorthorns,  that  would  be  sure 
to  be  intermingled  with  pohtics  and 
church  parties.  All  her  talk  was  in 
a  particular  channel.  It  was  not 
religious  talk,  but  religion  was  the 
basis  of  all  she  said.  Without 
this,  her  conversation,  unique  in 
its  way,  would  be  simply  unintel- 
ligible. There  was  a  good  deal  of 
political  economy  in  her  talk,  and 
I  notice  that  at  the  present  day 
clever  women  very  much  go  into 
this  science.  Of  course  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  at  the  East  End  of 
London  opened  up  a  great  deal  of 
ground  for  discussion.  Bat  this 
subject  by  no  means  absorbed  her 
attention.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  grasp  which  she  took  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  condition 
and  the  progress  of  the  poor,  and 
the  position  which  this  subject 
held  in  regard  to  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  race.  How  her 
face  glowed  when  she  predicted  a 
period  '  far  on  in  summers  that  we 
shall  not  see,'  when  ever  so  much 
of  the  disease  and  poverty  of  the 
world  will  be  done  away  by  the 
combination  of  the  good  towards 
all  forms  of  evil  and  poverty  !  I 
was  especially  struck  with  her  calm 
laminous  way  of  putting  things. 
There  was  no  end,  she  told  me,  of 
the  possibilities  of  good  work  for 
good  women  in  London,  but  that 
the  balance  of  considerations,  in 


her  own  instance,  was  in  favour  of 
work  at  the  East  End.  There  was 
both  a  political  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  also  a  religious  side. 
That  the  rich  should  be  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  that 
wealth  and  station  should  be  con- 
centrated on  one  side  of  London 
and  want  and  worry  on  the  other, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  might 
one  day  be  a  wilder  shriek  for 
communism  and  revolution  than 
bad  ever  yet  been  known  on  the 
earth.  It  was  only  the  gentle 
influence  of  religion  and  love  that 
stood  between  the  destroying 
angel  and  the  people,  and  held  in 
check  the  tremendous  powers  of 
social  anarchy.  All  this  looks 
perhaps  a  little  stifif  on  paper,  but 
if  you  had  only  been  with  Ursula 
and  me  that  morning  in  those  gar- 
dens and  leafy  walks,  and  had 
heard  the  bright  wit  and  cheerful 
talk,  and  how  she  could  take  up  a 
plant  or  flower  and  discourse  about 
it,  and  drop  her  line  of  poetry  or  al- 
lusive phrase,  and  how  she  showed 
her  woman's  heart  at  each  touch 
of  pathos,  each  natural  picture  in 
life,  you  would  have  understood 
the  rippling  music,  the  deep  attrac- 
tion of  her  converse,  and  have  re- 
alised those  famous  lines, 

*  With  thee  convers'ng  I  forget  all  times, 
All  seasons,  and  their  change — all  please 
alike.* 

There  was  one  subject,  however, 
about  which  I  did  not  converse, 
although  it  was  nearest  to  my  heart. 
I  felt  that  the  risk  was  too  great. 
I  knew  how  utterly  unworthy  I 
was  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  sach 
a  one  as  Miss  Beauchamp,  how 
utterly  superior  she  was  to  me,  as 
the  world  would  justly  suppose,  in 
all  worldly  considerations,  and  in 
other  matters  of  which  the  world 
takes  little  count  as  things  go.  I 
respected  the  sanctity  of  this  gra- 
cious being  who  came  to  gladden 
our  sordid,  weary  commonplace. 
Would  it  not  be  an  ill  reward  to 
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her  goodness  to  sadden  and  dis- 
turb her  peace?  Might  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  her  away 
from  those  haonts  which  she  cheer- 
ed and  blessed  1  Oaght  I  to  do 
anything  which  would  deprive  my 
poor  people  of  the  blessing  of  her 
presence  and  example  ?  I  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  speak. 
MoreoTer,  I  was  not  conscious  of 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  me 
to  do  so.  Her  conversation  in 
the  highest  degree  was  general  and 
impersonal.  There  is  a  subtle 
sense  which  tells  a  lover  when  he 
may  dare  to  hope,  and  this  subtle 
sense  reported  nothing  in  my  fa- 
vour. 

Somehow,  after  this  time,  Miss 
Beauchamp's  visits  to  the  East 
End  decreased  very  much  in  fre- 
quency. Her  absence  was  greatly 
felt  and  deplored.  I  was  so  thank- 
ful that  there  was  nothing  on  my 
mind  or  memory  to  which  I  could 
in  any  degree  attribute  the  cause. 
The  East  of  London  is  especially 
trying  in  the  east  wind,  and  Ber- 
tram and  I  put  it  down  to  delicacy 
of  health.  She  came  occasionally, 
especially  to  mothers'  meetings  and 
young  women's  classes,  and  all  her 
subscriptions  were  maintained  with 
even  more  than  her  usual  liberality. 
She  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram that  she  had  to  contemplate 
the  close  of  her  personal  ministra- 
tions  in  the  parish,  but  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  influence 
some  of  her  friends  to  take  up  her 
work.  In  the  early  summer  we 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  take  our 
schools  for  a  holiday  trip  to  Wind- 
sor Park.  Bertram  wrote  to  abk 
her  if  she  could  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  also  if  she  could  give  some 
help  in  carrying  out  the  scheme. 
She  gave  an  affirmative  to  each 
request.  She  sent  five  pounds 
towards  expenses — which  went  a 
long  way — and  said  that,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor, 
she  would  make  a  point  of  meet- 


ing   the    school-children    in   the 
Park. 

What  a  change  it  was  to  those 
East  Endian  lads  and  lasses  to  find 
themselves  in  the  glades  and  ar- 
cades of  Windsor  Forest !  Many 
of  the  children  were  perfectly  wild 
with  delight  They  had  never 
seen  anything  so  perfectly  lovely 
in  all  their  lives.  One  or  two 
nice  girls  simply  sat  down  and 
cried.  We  were  all  so  glad  to 
meet  Miss  Beaachamp.  She  'made 
a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,'  as  old 
Spenser  says.  With  her  usual 
thoughtful  consideration,  when  the 
choir,  who  were  our  picked  boys, 
came  back  from  the  lovely  service 
at  St  George's  Chapel,  she  char- 
tered two  or  three  open  carriages 
to  take  them  and  our  few  female 
teachers  beyond  the  statue  at  the 
end  of  the  Long  Walk  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Virginia  Water.  Then  the 
lads  got  out,  with  an  injunction  to 
be  back  at  a  certain  hour;  and 
they  scattered  wildly,  many  of  them 
going  in  the  direction  of  Cumber- 
land Lodge  and  the  Water.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  children,  and 
when  they  dispersed,  presently  I 
found  myself  wandering  alone  with 
Miss  Beauchamp  over  the  elastic 
turf  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  To  get  away  from  that 
interesting  but  decidedly  grimy 
East  End,  with  its  cries,  its  oos- 
termongers,  its  odours,  its  publics, 
its  foliated  jets  of  streaming  gas, 
to  the  upland  lawns  and  wooded 
dells  was  indescribably  grateful  to 
me — to  me  consciously,  and  I  doubt 
not  to  all,  albeit  unconsciously. 
And  then  I  spoke.  I  could  not 
help  myself.  The  sweet  influences 
of  the  summer  were  on  me ;  her 
own  radiant  influence  was  pre- 
eminent. You  might  as  well  tell 
the  tide  not  to  advance ;  yon  might 
as  well  stop  the  outburst  of  leaf 
and  bud.  The  one  restnuning 
movement  which  had  hitherto  kept 
me  silent  existed  no  longer,  and 
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I  fttlt  that  I  might  speak  and  that 
I  mast.  No  consideration  respect- 
ing her  wealth  and  station  entered 
mj  mind.  I  shonld  haye  spoken 
all  the  same  if  I  had  heen  King 
Cophetua  and  she  the  Beggar 
Maid. 

*  Ursula,'  I  said — *  Miss  Ursula,' 
correctiog  myself,  as  I  saw  a  won- 
dering look  in  her  eyes,  '  I  can- 
not hear  the  thought  that  I  shall 
possibly  see  you  no  more.  You 
have  been  my  one  thought  for  ihany 
months  past.  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  souL' 

Despite  that  calmness  and  self- 
possession  which  I  had  always 
noted  as  an  especial  characteristic, 
I  saw  that  she  was  startled 
and  moved  as  if  by  a  galvanic 
shock.  She  sat  down  on  a  seat, 
and  for  a  moment  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

^  0,  I  am  so  sorry ;  it  is  such  a 
pity,  such  a  pity  !' 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  say, 

^  I  see  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  have  been  foolish ;  I  have  been 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  for  ever  offended 
you.' 

'  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Merton.  How 
could  I  ever  be  offended  if  an  hon- 
est man  offered  me  his  love  ?  He 
is  giving  me  the  costliest  and 
most  precious  thing  he  has.  But, 
indeed,  I  never,  never  thought  of 
this.' 

'  I  could  not  help  myself.' 

'Of  course  I  see  now  that  it 
was  a  very  easy  and  natural  thing 
to  happen.  I  do  not  blame  you. 
Indeed,'  she  added,  laying  her 
hand  kindly  on  my  arm,  '  I  hope 
you  will  prove  a  happy  husband  to 
a  much  better  woman  than  I  am. 
I  have  always  liked  you  so  much, 
Mr.  Merton.  I  have  seen  that 
yon  have  been  doing  a  good  work 
under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  you  have  always  had 
my  sympathy  and  esteem  and  best 


goodwill.'  Her  eyes  glistened  and 
her  voice  quite  trembled  as  she 
spoke. 

It  is  proverbial  how  drowning 
people  catch  at  straws. 

*  Would  it  not  be  possible,  Ur- 
sula Beauchamp,  that  at  the  end 
of  so  long  a  time  as  you  might 
like  to  name,  you  might  venture, 
on  the  strength  of  these  kind  feel- 
ings, to  think  that  you  might  love 
me)' 

She  gave  a  sad  sweet  smile. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  might 
happen  if  things  had  been  differ- 
e.i..  But,  Mr.  Merton,  I  must 
give  you  confidence  for  confidence. 
Most  women,  I  suppose,  think  at 
times  of  getting  married.  For 
years  past  I  have  never  allowed 
myself  for  a  moment  to  have 
such  a  thought;  and  with  very 
good  reason.' 

*  In  what  way  ?  if  you  only  did 
not  mind  telling  me.' 

'  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  for 
in  my  sisterly  way  I  really  do  care 
for  you  a  good  deal;  and  some 
day  yon  may  feel  the  happier  be- 
cause I  gave  you  this  confidence.' 

I  listened — how  intently  ! 

'  My  mother,  about  the  age  which 
I  am  now,  died  of  a  most  insidious 
and  unhappy  malady.  I  inherited 
her  large  means,  and  I  also  in- 
herited this  fatal  tendency.  This 
belief  has  overshadowed  me  for 
many  years.  At  first,  it  made  me 
very  unhappy;  afterwards,  it  made 
me  resigned  and  joyful.  One  ef- 
fect was  that  I  determined  to  con- 
secrate my  time  and  means  to 
doing  what  little  good  I  could  in 
the  world.  That  it  was  that 
brought  me  among  you.  During 
the  last  few  months  my  idea  about 
my  own  state  has  become  positive 
certainty.  I  have  really  been  too 
ill,  in  too  much  pain  and  restless- 
ness, to  hope  to  be  of  any  use.  But 
I  could  not  resist  coming  over  to- 
day, if  it  were  for  the  last  time,  to 
bid  a  silent  good-bye  in  my  heart 
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to  80  many  whom  I  have  loved  so 
much/ 

We  were  now  walking  slowly 
by  the  side  of  the  carriage-road  in 
the  Park.  Presently  there  was  a 
little  cloud  of  dust,  an  equerry 
rode  forward,  and  behind  was  an 
open  carriage  with  the  greatest 
lady  in  the  land  driving  home- 
wards to  Windsor  Castle. 

I  bowed,  and  Ursula  made  a 
deep  reverence.  The  Queen  gave 
a  kindly  look  and  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment 

*  Her  lot  has  been  harder  than 
mine,'  said  Ursula, '  and  how  nobly 
she  has  borne  it !' 

For  a  moment  we  watched  the 
royal  progress  onward  to  the  castled 
heights. 

'Miss  Beauchamp,  I  am  un- 
speakably distressed.  Let  me  hope 
that,  after  all,  your  apprehensions 
are  mistaken.' 

'  Ko,*  she  answered,  *  I  am  only 
too  sure.  Sir  William  gives  me 
no  hope.' 

Just  at  this  moment  we  saw  the 
children  flocking  towards  us,  and 
the  carriages  approaching.  She 
held  out  her  hand  towards  me,  and 
I  assisted  her  in.  A  true  instinct 
told  me  that  I  had  better  myself 
return  with  another  division  of  our 
party. 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Beauchamp. 
I  hope  that  in  a  few  months  you 
will  be  much  better,  and  that  you 
will  sometimes  think  of  me.' 

She  bent  forward  and  said, 

*  A  few  months  are  all  that  I 
can  call  my  own;  I  cannot  even 
promise  to  think  of  you.  My  last 
thoughts  must  be  free  and  undis- 
turbed ;  I  must  think  of  heaven.' 


So  she  went  away,  and  I  saw 
her  no  more.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
what  she  said  was  simply  the  result 
of  morbid  fancv:  but  seven  months 
later  I  read  of  her  death  at 
Cannes. 

Lord  Derham,  with  his  usual 
kindness,  had  me  again  at  his 
place.  It  was  only  ^  few  weeks 
afterwards.  He  gave  me  some 
particulars.  At  Cannes  she  had 
been  able  to  continue,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  the  good  work  which  she  had 
done  among  ourselves.  The  simple 
country  people  never  asked  whether 
she  was  Anglican  or  Romanist,  but 
welcomed  her  as  if  she  were  saint 
or  angel.  Then  she  was  confined 
to  her  room,  and  the  room  became 
as  it  were  a  holy  chapel,  whence 
issued  divine  teaching  and  the  still 
diviner  lessons  of  patient  suffer- 
ing. 

In  her  will  she  left  me  her  dia- 
mond cross,  the  same  which  she 
had  received  from  her  young  dying 
mother.  Amid  my  old  books  and 
papers  and  valueless  effects  it  is 
the  one  precious  possession  which 
I  prize  above  all  the  world.  Ex- 
cept that  there  is  something  still 
more  precious  of  which  this  is  the 
reminder  and  the  emblem — I  mean 
her  memory  and  her  example. 

If  I  have  been  in  any  way  enabled 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  and 
to  persevere  ;  if  my  weak  will  has 
been  strengthened  and  my  weak 
heart  purified  ;  if  I  can  look  stead- 
fastly and  hopefully  towards  the 
sunset —it  is  because  my  poor  un- 
comprehended  life  was  once  en- 
nobled and  irradiated  by  the  touch 
of  an  angel's  wing. 

FREDERICK  ARNOLD. 


THE  GHAIST  0'  GHAIRLEE. 


Of  coarse  in  these  practical  times 
DO  one  really  believes  in  ghosts. 
If  one  perceives  anything  now 
that  one  is  justified  in  considering 
abnormal,  one  regards  it  steadily, 
analyses  it  calmly  j  and,  if  it  per- 
sistently declines  disappearing 
under  that  treatment,  one  turns 
over,  and,  while  dozing  off  again, 
merely  reflects  that,  as  our  diges- 
tion is  so  obviously  out  of  order, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  see  the  family 
doctor  in  the  morning. 

All  this  if  we  happen  to  see 
our  ghost  when  in  bed — which 
spot,  I  will  maintain,  is  the  very 
best  whence  we  can  witness  the 
BupematuraL  There  is  not  only 
a  feeling  of  security  in  it,  but  also 
the  old-fashioned  and  efifective 
last  resource  of  pulling  the  bed- 
clothes over  the  head,  if  things 
get  too  alarming. 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  re- 
late occurred  to  myself  when  on  a 
visit  to  an  old  house  far  in  the 
wilds  of  Eoss- shire.  Scotland 
is,  par  excellence,  the  land  of 
visions.  Pew  are  the  places  that 
have  not  some  tradition,  more  or 
less  ghostly,  attached  to  them. 
Gloomy  and  grim  stand  the  old 
houses,  frowning  down  from  their 
rocks,  or  buried  among  dark  flr- 
trees;  and  there  is  a  cause  for 
their  forbidding  aspect.  The  sul- 
len shadow  of  past  crimes  hangs 
over  them.  If  we  could  ever 
expect  revelations  from  the  other 
world,  and  those  revelations  of 
an  unpleasant  character,  it  is  in 
one  of  these  time  honoured  abodes. 

Last  autumn  I  was  invited  by 
my  dear  old  friend,  or  rather  my 
dear  father's  dear  old  friend,  the 


Laird  o'  Ghairlee,  to  make  one  of 
a  shooting-party  assembling  there. 
I  was  aware  that  Ghairiee  waa 
a  desirable  location  wherein  to 
And  oneself  when  the  grouse- 
shooting  begins.  Sport  is  good 
there,  if  anywhere;  and,  more- 
over, the  laird  owned  a  covey  of 
pretty  daughters,  who  would  be 
sure  to  make  things  lively  and 
pleasant  PersonaUy  I  do  not 
qare  for  a  party  composed  solely 
of  my  own  sex.  It  is  apt 
to  become  heavy  and  wearisome. 
The  men's  bad  points  develop 
with  fearsome  rapidity  in  such  a 
forcing  atmosphere.  I^o,  give  me 
the  judicious  mixture  so  evidently 
intended  by  kindly  Providence  ! 
When  I  am  middle  aged,  and 
have  come  into  the  fine  legacy  of 
gout  left  me  by  too  generous  pro- 
genitors, I  may  alter  my  opinion, 
but  not  now,  while  I  have  still  a 
few  attractions  left. 

I  arrived,  then,  at  Ghairlee  Sta- 
tion full  of  hope,  and  prepared  for 
enjoyment.  I  brought  with  me 
my  choicest  guns  and  my  beloved 
violin,  without  which  I  never 
travel.  Ghairlee  itself  is  a  curious 
old  house ;  the  passages  run  about 
it  in  an  extremely  complicated 
fashion,  up  one  step  a  room, 
down  two  steps  into  it,  and  so  on. 
The  hall  is  a  portion  of  the  old 
tower;  the  walls  of  immense 
thickness.  Many  additions  have 
been  made  at  intervals  by  differ- 
ent lairds,  long  since  gathered  to 
their  fathers. 

I  did  not  see  all  this  the  night 
of  my  arrival — in  sooth,  it  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  distinguish 
very  little  as  the  dog- cart  spun 
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up  tlie  avenue ;  but  I  did  notice 
that  we  turned  a  very  sharp  cor- 
ner round  a  block  of  buildings, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  heard 
the  roaring  of  a  torrent  far  below. 

*  Hold  on,  sir  !*  cried  the  groom ; 
a  warning  quite  needed,  for  I 
nearly  found  myself  over  the  side 
of  the  trap,  so  abrupt  was  the 
swerve. 

The  next  moment  we  drew  up 
before  the  door,  barred  and  studded 
with  iron  nails.  Light  was  pour- 
ing from  the  hall,  and  the  laird, 
surrounded  by  a  howling  body- 
guard of  Scotch  terriers,  came 
forward  to  greet  me. 

'Whisht,  dogs!  Come  in, 
laddie ;  delighted  to  see  ye  again. 
Bless  me,  you  look  other  than 
when  you  were  newly  over  your 
jaundice !' 

Here  we  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  gained  by  mount- 
ing a  low  stairway  and  traversing 
a  large  corridor  thickly  carpeted, 
and  furnished  with  several  pieces 
of  antique  workmanship — cabi- 
nets and  so  on.  The  drawiug- 
room  was  at  the  far  end,  and 
there  were  again  a  few  steps 
leading  to  it  alone.  By  the 
side  of  these  steps  and  against 
the  wall  stood  a  fine  press 
or  cupboard  of  marqueterie, 
quaintly  inlaid,  and  used  for 
stowing  away  odds  and  ends  j  and 
here  my  tuneful  beauty,  in  his 
embroidered  case,  found  a  refuge 
after  a  day  or  two. 

Report  had  not  exaggerated  the 
charms  of  the  laird's  daughters. 
There  were  four  of  them,  but  the 
youngest  was  merely  a  child — a 
most  charming  one,  it  is  true,  but 
she  does  not  count.  The  other 
three  ranged  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two,  all  delightful  ages  ! 

I  found,  after  a  time,  that  the 
eldest  was  already  appropriated  ; 
but  there  remained  the  adorable 
second  and  the  exquisite  third. 
This   last    was,  perhaps,  just    a 


shade  too  young  to  understand 
sentiment ;  but  the  second,  whose 
lovely  name  of  '  Mavie '  waa,  I 
regret  to  say,  derived  from  J^fal- 
vina,  the  odious  cognomen  of  a 
distant  relative,  had  tastes  much 
akin  to  my  own.  Sho  loved 
music,  so  do  I  j  and  many  were  the 
duets  we  treated  the  others  to. 

Time  went  on ;  days  passed ; 
weeks  were  gone  with  all  too 
great  rapidity.  The  cream  of  the 
shooting  waa  over,  and  reluct- 
antly I  prepared  to  return  Lon- 
donwards ;  in  fact,  I  had  arrived 
at  my  last  evening  in  Ghairlee. 

We  were  gathered  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  party  much  dimin- 
ished by  this  time ;  one  or  two 
men  still  remained;  and  a  few 
neighbours,  who  had  come  over 
to  dinner,  were  grouped  about 
the  large  lofty  room,  talking  local 
gossip. 

There  was  a  quiet  comfortable- 
ness over  everything,  and  I  was 
remarking  to  Mavie  the  dismal 
contrast  I  should  iind  to  morrow 
between  this  cosy  home  scene  and 
my  London  rooms,  a  subject  I 
have  usually  found  create  for  me 
much  sympathy,  when  the  laird 
approached. 

*  0,  Forsyth,'  he  said,  *  where 
is  the  sketch  of  the  old  tower 
you  were  making  yesterday?  I 
want  to  show  it  to  Mrs.  McNeHc. 
Let's  have  it,  there's  a  good  fel- 
low.' 

I  was  willing  enough,  so  was 
Mavie. 

After  some  moments'  fruitless 
search,  I  remembered  I  had  left 
the  drawing  in  my  room,  whither 
I  hastened. 

The  large  corridor  was  illamin- 
ated  by  a  lamp;  a  smaller  pas- 
sage led  away  from  it,  and  my 
room  opened  into  this  pas- 
sage, now  in  profound  darkness. 
There  were  candlesticks  on  a 
table)  but,  knowing  the  way  so 
well,  I  did  not  stop  to  take  one, 
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and  went  gaily  along  towards  my 
door. 

I  had  found  it,  and  was  about 
to  turn  the  handle,  when  I  saw 
before  me,  a  few  feet  distant,  a 
man  crouching,  with  his  ear  close 
against  the  wall  level  with  my  door. 
He  slowly  turned  his  head  and 
stared  straight  at  me.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  a  more  evil  expression 
I  bad  never  encountered,  so  full 
was  it  of  threatening  hate  and 
devilish  purpose. 

I  stood  fascinated,  watching 
the  man.  Presently,  with  hand 
outspread  feeling  along  the  wall, 
he  began  creeping  towards  me;  at 
the  same  moment  the  dismal  howl- 
ing of  a  dog,  apparently  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  became  audible.  This 
sound  and  the  action  on  his  part 
seemed  to  release  my  faculties.  I 
dashed  at  him — made  a  grab  at  his 
coat-collar — struck  the  wall :  the 
man  was  gone ! 

I  stood  stupidly;  the  passage 
was  dark  as  pitch.  Could  he 
have  slipped  aside,  and  be  wait- 
ing to  strike  me  from  behind  ? 

Then — then,  with  a  revulsion 
that  sent  my  blood  curdling  back 
to  my  heart,  it  shot  through  me  : 

How  did  I  see  him,  being  in  the 
dark? 

That  he  was  there  for  no  good 
was  sufficiently  demonstrated ; 
but  how  could  I  have  seen  him  1 
I  experienoed  a  curious  sensa- 
tion, as  it  broke  upon  me  that 
the  man  I  had  beheld  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  census  of  this  planet. 
I  felt  a  tingling  in  my  limbs 
and  a  buzzing  in  my  ears.  The 
sensation  was  physical  only — 
mentally,  I  may  say  there  was  a 
complete  blank. 

As  the  shock  passed  over  I 
pulled  myself  together,  and  re- 
traced my  steps  down  the  pas- 
sage and  into  the  drawing-room. 
It  seemed  strange,  that  lighted 
room  and  the  commonplace  occu- 
pants. 


If  I  had  been  Rip  Van  Winkle 
himself  it  could  not  have  struck 
me  as  being  more  unaccustomed. 
It  was  as  though  I  had  been  for 
ages  in  another  world,  and  had 
to  learn  this  one  all  over  again. 

Of  course  this  feeling  evapor- 
ated almost  immediately.  Dagald, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  came 
up  to  me.  I  thought  he  eyed  me 
strangely;  but  he  merely  asked 
after  my  sketch.  I  had  foigotten 
my  errand  altogether. 

When  we  separated  for  the 
night,  Dugald  came  up,  and,  slip- 
ping his  arm  through  mine,  re- 
marked, 

^  I*m  coming  along  to  you  for 
a  quiet  smoke,  old  fellow.  We'll 
leave  the  others  to  the  laird  to- 
night.' 

It  may  have  been  cowardly, 
but  I  was  really  thankful  for  a 
hu  man  presence  d  own  that  passage. 

We  were  seated,  and  the  cigars 
in  fiill  swing,  when  Dugald  ob- 
served quietly, 

*  You  looked  awfully  queer  when 
you  came  back  just  now.  Was 
there  anything  wrong  V 

1  related  what  I  had  seen.  He 
listened  placidly. 

*  Well,  you  may  consider  your- 
self a  favoured  party '  (pufif) ; 
'  you've  seen  the  house  ghost.' 

I  was  rather  annoyed  at  his 
speaking  so  lightly,  and  said 
somewhat  tartly, 

'I  should  invest  in  a  better- 
looking  one,  if  I  were  you — a 
bigger  brute  it's  never  been  my 
luck  to  come  across  f 

'  Don't  be  angiy,  old  boy ; 
though  you  did  look  jolly  scared. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  the  thing 
till  I  saw  you  so  "  raised."  The 
story  is  simply  this :  One  of  the 
old  lairds,  far  back  in  the  annals 
of  Ghairlee,  had  among  his  cou- 
sins a  man  of  bad  character  and 
a  turbulent.  Many  were  the 
offences  he  committed  and  the 
rows  that   ensued.      At  last  an 
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opportunity  offered  itself  to  the 
laird,  and  he  took  it^  and,  as  he 
thought,  got  rid  of  his  unroly  rela- 
tive altogether.  But  the  villain  had* 
sworn  revenge  in  the  usual  style ; 
and  he  kept  his  eye  about.  In 
due  course  the  world  ]*evolved,and 
he  got  hig  turn.  It  happened — 
how  is  not  on  record — that  Ghair- 
lee was  left  for  a  short  time  with 
but  few  retainers  in  it ;  and  this 
wing — which  is  the  genuine  old  one 
renovated,  you  know — was  occu- 
pied only  by  the  laird's  youug  bride 
and  a  maid.  To  shorten  things, 
the  man  secreted  himself  here, 
and  in  the  night  murdered  the 
poor  girl  and  the  maid  too — with 
what  circumstances  of  horror  the 


history  is  not  very  clear  about. 
It  is  consoling  to  know  that  he 
was  caught,  and  paid  the  last 
penalty  for  his  crime ;  but  on  the 
night  when  the  murder  was  per- 
petrated he  is  there,  reacting  the 
horrid  thing— so  they  say,  at 
least.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
myself.  It  is  also  true  that  I 
have  avoided  looking.  But  to- 
night I  forgot  it,  or  I  would  have 
warned  you — not  that  I  believe 
it,  you  know,  of  course.* 

We  don't  believe  in  gliosts.  any 
of  us,  neither  do  Ij  but  I  was 
uncommonly  glad  to  quit  Ghair- 
lee next  day ;  and  I  don't  expect 
to  find  myself  there  again  on  tke 
7  th  of  October — not  if  I  know  it ! 
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John  Higgb,  of  Seven  Dials, 
London,  was  a  bold  bad  burglar. 
Jean  Higgisenno,  well  known  at 
all  the  principal  music-halls  of 
the  metropolis,  astonished  the 
world  in  the  capacity  of  a  *  bone- 
less wonder.'  Allowing  for  such 
subtle  improvements  on  a  very 
English  name — nobody  would 
care  two  straws  about  a  boneless 
wonder  or  any  other  wonder  called 
Higgs — allo^ving,  I  say,  for  these 
Continental  embellishments,  the 
reader  will  doubtless  congratu- 
late himself  on  discovering  that 
Biggs  and  Higgisenno,  that  the 
burglar  and  the  boneless  one, 
were  identical. 

Xow,  England  is  well  oflF  in  the 
matter  of  burglars,  ranging  from 
the  paltry  pilferer  of  an  umbrella 
to  the  powerful  midnight  armed 
variety.  Our  beloved  country 
has  also  its  just  proportion  of 
'  boneless  wonders,'  though,  as 
compared  with  the  other  recog- 
nised social  industry,  they  are  in 
a  very  considerable  minority. 
This  will  be  clear  to  the  veriest 
tyro  in  the  study  of  human  na- 
ture or  human  anatomy.  Any 
person  can  take  what  does  not 
belong  to  him  j  but  to  twist  the 
head  half-way  down  the  back, 
drink  over  the  shoulder  from  a 
glass  resting  on  the  foot,  tie  the 
legs  and  arms  in  sailor's  knots, 
and  generally  behave  in  a  limp 
and  diabolical  manner — such  gifts 
as  these  belong  only  to  the  genius 
and  double-joints  of  a  boneless 
wonder. 

Both  callings  have  their  advan- 
tages. As  far  as  applause,  fame, 
the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and 
acknowledgments  in  contemporary 
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literature  —  represented    by    the 
Music  Hall  Rag — went,  Higgis- 
enno had  the  best  of  it ;  but  for 
solid  gain,  true  excitement,  and 
the  discriminate   praise  of  those 
select  few  who  made  up  the  circle 
of  his  bosom  friends,  Higgs  won 
in  a   canter.      Crime    invariably 
brings  with  it  its  own   reward; 
and  after  any  particularly  brilliant 
stroke  of  business  John  felt  this 
to  be  very  true.     But  burglary, 
like  literature,  though  a  first-rate 
stick  in  clever  hands,  makes,  for 
the    most    part,    an     indifferent 
crutch.    By  a  clever  manipulation 
of  both    callings,  however,    Mr. 
Higgs  had,  for  many  months,  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  in  comfort, 
nay  in  positive  luxury;  for  the 
modest  bloater,  the  bottle  of  gin, 
and  the  penny  cigar  were  all  ac- 
cessible to    a  man  who    earned 
fifty  pounds    a  year.     But    this^, 
balmy  period  of   our  hero's  life 
came  to  an  end.    Fortune's  wheel  - 
always  takes  a  twist   sooner   or 
later,  from  bad  to  good,  or  vice 
versd;  and  with  John  Higgs  it  . 
was,    unfortunately,    vice    versd^ 
Mistakes,  of  course,  will  happen.. 
An  unforeseen  circumstance placedV 
him  within  the  clutches  of  the> 
law,  and  once  more  the  renowned 
little  man  appeared  in  print — not 
as  the   boneless   wonder,   but   a 
bold    bad    burglar;  not    in    the 
music-hall  organs,  but  police  re- 
ports.  Twelve  months  of  durance 
vile  was  the  result ;  and,  after  thia 
partial  obliteration,  we  find  th& 
professor,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
story,  in  his  peaceful  home  onco 
more,  with  his  funds  low,  his  pro^ 
spects  very  blank. 
As   we    enter    No.  6J  Angel 
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Alley,  Seven  Dials,  Mr,  Higgs 
himself  is  the  first  thing  of  inter- 
est our  eyes  light  upon.  He  is 
seated  at  a  small  table  in  the  one 
tumbledown  little  apartment  he 
calls  home.  There  is  no  fire  in 
the  room,  but  warmth  is  obtained 
from  a  pot  of  Mr.  Higgs's  favourite 
beverage  standing  on  the  table. 
A  small  square  of  looking-glass 
and  a  hand-painted  picture  of 
Jean  Higgisenno  as  he  appeared 
in  his  celebrated  impersonation 
of  *The  Jumping  Frog'  before 
*  'Is  Eoyal  'Ighness,*  are  the  only 
adornments  of  the  chamber ;  while 
two  battered  tin  cases,  holding 
the  professor's  theatrical  wardrobe, 
and  a  tumbled  bed  on  the  ground 
in  a  comer,  constitute  the  sole 
remaining  furniture  in  it.  The 
owner  of  this  small  assortment  of 
cubbish  is  a  skinny  little  man, 
-with  an  enormous  head — a  de- 
-^idedly  bad  head,  phrenologists 
would  say — prominent  ears  and 
iips,  a  great  lack  of  nose  and  fore- 
head, with  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  all  the  most  undesirable 
bumps  to  be  found  on  Mr. 
^  O'Deirs  chart.  Close-cropped  hair, 
small  black  eyes,  large  hands  and 
feet,  with  seedy  and  scanty  vesture, 
are  the  only  other  points  about 
his  person  worth  mentioning ; 
..and  when  we  add  to  this  descrip- 
tion a  fondness  for  tobacco,  spirits, 
and  expletive,  all  the  attractive 
physical  and  moral  attributes  of 
Mr.  John  Higgs — or  *  our  hero,' 
as  we  should  call  him — are  before 
the  reader.  His  friends  accounted 
him  a  *  sharp  cove,  hard  as  nails, 
ugly  as  sin ;'  and  we  cannot  im- 
prove on  their  forcible  and  brief 
word-painting. 

Something  very  unpleasing  is, 
from  his  expression,  occupying 
the '  sharp  cove's'  mind  at  present, 
and  if  we  read  with  him  the  ad- 
vertisement in  his  theatrical  paper 
a  clue  will  soon  be  furnished  us. 
'  Injirubberos  !      The    Malayan 


Mystery  !  The  Only  Heal  Bone- 
less Human  Being  in  the  World !' 
Tes,  with  terrible  disgust  Mr. 
Higgs  learned  from  his  acquaint- 
ances that  the  so-called  'Inji- 
rubberos ' — a  huge  black  importar 
tion,  really  brought  from  South 
Africa — was  literally  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  acrobatic  gentle- 
men's mouths  in  all  directions. 
The  '  Malayan  Mystery '  gave  his 
entertainment  at  three  different 
music-halls  every  night ;  and  Mr. 
Higgti,  who  spent  the  evening 
after  our  introduction  to  him  in 
critically  examining  his  powerful 
rival,  was  bound  to  confess  that 
he  had  more  than  met  his  match, 
'though,'  added  the  vanquished, 
after  some  powerful  expressions, 
'  what  they  want  with  dirty  black 
heathen  when  they  can  get  their 
own  countrymen,  I'm  blowed  if  I 
know.'  Higgisenno^plain  John 
Higgs  for  the  future — realised 
accordingly  that  he  was  fairly 
beaten  on  his  boneless  merits,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  remained  no- 
thing more  for  this  branch  of  his 
accomplishments  but  poverty  or 
the  provinces. 

A  cockney  to  the  pliable  back- 
bone, he  turned  with  horror  from 
any  thoughts  of  leaving  his  old 
haunts  with  their  hundred  sweet 
memories.  There  was  the  Edg- 
ware  Eoad  adventure,  when  a  'bos 
knocked  him  over;  and,  when 
scrambling  to  his  feet,  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  he  received 
a  choice  ehower  of  shillings  and 
sixpences.  Then  there  was  that 
interesting  crossing  in  the  City, 
conducted  so  ably  by  him  for  a 
fortnight,  during  the  temporary 
absence,  under  lock  and  key,  of 
its  proprietor.  Then,  when  he 
grew  older,  how  he  learned  to 
love  that  dingy  alley,  leading 
from  the  Strand,  up  which  he 
fled  after  stealing  his  first  pocket- 
handkerchief!  There  was  also  that 
never-to-be  forgotten  spot  outside 
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the  Qaiety  pit-door,  where  '  Sig- 
nor '  something  or  other  had  seen 
him  tumbling  in  his  Arab  days, 
and  taken  him  in  hand ;  there 
were  his  favourite  public —  But 
enough;  nothing  could  induce 
Mr.  John  Higgs  to  leave  town. 

His  career  as  a  public  enter- 
tainer, therefore,  was  nipped  in 
the  bud ;  or,  at  all  events,  indefi- 
nitely suspended.  Then,  how 
about  burglary,  the  other  string 
to  his  bow?  In  this  direction, 
too,  thanks  to  the  scandalous  and 
increasing  license  given  in  these 
irreverent  times  to  the  police, 
poor  Higgs  felt  there  was  small 
promise.  His  instruction  had 
been  in  the  plain  straightfor- 
ward methods  of  taking  his  neigh- 
bours' goods,  but  the  housebreak- 
er s  art  improves  day  by  day, 
like  all  the  other  money-makiDg 
schemes  to  which  men  give  their 
minds.  Surely  there  is  many  a 
smarter  'cracksman'  than  Jack 
8heppard  could  ever  claim  to  be 
among  us  now.  They  don't  break 
out  of  unheard-of  dungeons  and 
prison-cells^  certainly,  for  th^y 
take  very  good  care  never  to  bo 
caught  at  all.  So  Mr.  Higgs  had 
to  advance  with  the  times,  to  be- 
come less  conservative,  and  to 
think  for  himself. 

It  was  the  spending  of  his  last 
ehilling  that  did  it.  Like  other 
geniuses  before  him,  while  money 
was  in  his.  purse  John  thought 
seldom  of  the  future;  but,  with 
that  last  shilling  gone,  and  po- 
verty at  the  door,  the  little  man 
set  his  mind  to  work,  and,  like 
lightning,  there  came  the  inspira- 
tion which  will  hand  his  name 
down  famous  to  all  posterity. 
This  great  idea  will  be  found  in 
the  title  of  my  story.  John 
Hjgg8>  *  clever  acrobat  and  dar- 
ing housebreaker,  now  resolved 
to  unite  these  accomplishments, 
and,  as  a  *  Boneless  Burglar/  to 
begin  life  once  again. 


Samuel  Curly  and  his  brother 
Seth — ^your  true  British  vagabond 
has  invariably  a  good  old  Bible 
name — were  the  tried  and  trusted 
'  pals '  of  John  Higgs. 

Seth  was  one  of  those  quiet 
meek -looking  men  who  sneak 
about  the  outskirts  of  all  large 
towns,  engaged  in  rat-catching, 
bird-snaring,  or  some  other  of 
those  innocent-sounding  occupa- 
tions wbich  always  carry  some- 
thing  behind  them,  and  «hich 
earn  for  the  possessor  the  premier 
position  in  any  irate  gamekeeper's 
vermin-list.  Samuel  was  a  cob- 
bler who  never 'cobbled,  but  led 
an  exciting  risky  existence,  simi- 
lar to  his  brother ;  while  the  leader 
of  this  pleasing  trio,  John  Higgs, 
we  already  know  something  about 

These  three  had  gone  through 
fire  and  water  together  many  a 
time,  as  well  as  through  several 
other  places  equally  exciting  and 
more  remunerative.  They  had  all 
experienced  reverses,  too,  and  had 
each  just  completed  the  same 
pressing  six  months'  engagement. 

To  th9  brother?  Curlj'  di4  Higg^ 
accordingly  repair  with  his  neyf 
idea,  and  their  interest  was  ex- 
treme as  the  inventor  unfolded 
his  plans.  Finally,  the  inspira- 
tion was  voted  brilliant  though 
dangerous,  but,  on  the  whole, 
well  worth  developing. 

Seth  Curly  knew  the  brother  of 
an  under- gardener  at  a  large  house 
near  Woolwich,  and,  *  from  in- 
formation received,*  he  considered 
no  establishment  would  be  found* 
better  fitted  on  which  to  make  a 
trial  than  Mr.  Sprouts's. 

John  decided  that  the  experi- 
ment could  not  be  made  too  soon, 
and  fixed  upon  the  following 
Saturday  night  for  action. 

The  owner  and  inhabiter  of 
this  doomed  dwelling  was,  as 
Seth  Curly  knew  well,  a  credulous 
and  very  weak-minded  man.  He 
believed  in  ghosts,  secondsighti 
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spirit  -  warnings,  Satanic  sign- 
manuals,  vampires,  and  so  forth. 
Possessed  of  ample  private  mf  ans, 
he  passed  his  hachelor  life  in 
reading  works  which  related  to 
his  favourite  subjects,  nearly 
friijhtening  himself  into  fits,  writ- 
ing copiouhly  and  idiotically  about 
things  he  could  not  understand, 
and,  altogether,  leading  an  in- 
oSenaive  and  imbecile  existence. 

He  was  called  Timothy  Arthur 
Sprouts ;  and  a  man  with  a  name 
like  that  might  very  well  believe, 
say,  or  do  anything. 

Timothy  Arthur  was  reading  a 
work  on  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras. He  could,  of  course,  nei- 
ther understand  nor  appreciate 
the  teachings  of  the  great  heathen 
philosopher,  but  vaguely  mean- 
dered through  page  after  page, 
and,  on  the  important  Saturday 
night  fixed  upon  by  Higgs  and 
his  friends,  was  deep  in  the  origi- 
nal theories  of  transmigration, 
while,  impatiently  watching  his 
light  from  the  shrubs  below, 
lurked  the  three  conspirators. 

'  Yery  fmuiy/  yawned  Timothy, 
closing  his  book,  'to  think  that 
the  liie  in  me  might  once  have 
been  in  a  shark,  or  a  doukey,  or 
anything — very  funny !  0,  there's 
a  great  deal  in  transmi-mi-gra- 
tion.' 

Then  he  went  sleepily  up-stairs 
to  bed;  and,  after  allowing  two 
hours  for  him  to  sink  into  slum- 
ber, the  burglars  began  their 
operations.  Seth  and  Samuel 
Curly  were  clad  in  the  rough 
*  reefer '  coat,  with  huge  pockets, 
which  one  always  associates  with 
the  old-fashioned  housebreaker; 
but  Higgs  was  wrapped  in  a  long 
dark-coloured  ulster,  under  which, 
he  wore  the  tight  fitting  costume 
of  one  of  his  most  famous  imper- 
sonations ;  while,  carefully  folded 
up,  he  had  stowed  away  in  a 
pocket  the  large  mask  which 
formed  its  corresponding    head- 


gear. His  plan  was  simply  thiai 
After  having  obtained  an  en- 
trance,  to  leave  boots,  coat,  and 
hat  outside  with  his  accomplices^ 
and  do  the  ordinary  business  in 
the  ordinary  manner ;  but,  if 
alarmed  or  detected,  instantly  to 
assume  the  mask  and  pose  of 
whatever  boneless  character  he 
intended  to  represent. 

Timothy  Arthur  owned  a  grand- 
mother, and  '  he  was  peacefully 
dreaming  that  the  old  lady  had 
died  and  returned  to  earth  in  the 
material  garb  of  a  blackbeetle,. 
when  a  loud  crash  put  an  end  U> 
his  beautiful  vision  and  his  sleep 
together. 

He  arose,  struck  a  light,  and 
nervously  prepared  to  institute 
an  inquiry  as  to  tbe  origin  of  this 
startling  sound,  which,  echoing 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
had  aw/«kened  the  entire  house- 
hold. Robing  hastily,  he  sallied 
forth,  and  encountered  on  the  mat 
outside  his  door  two  footmen  and 
the  butler  in  different  picturesque 
stages  of  undress ;  while  matrons 
— as  cook  and  housekeeper — ^and 
maids,  appertaining  to  the  scul- 
lery, parlour,  and  other  depart- 
ments, turned  the  staircase  which 
led.  to  their  domains  into  a  sort 
of  funny  domestic  parody  on 
Jacob's  ladder. 

The  butler  informed  his  master 
that  ^something  was  a-smashing 
something  else  down-stairs.*  No- 
body doubted  this  for  a  moment,, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  long  and  trem- 
bling procession,  poor  Sprouts 
crawled  down  towards  the  lower 
regions  of  his  house,  carrying  a  life- 
preserver  in  one  hand,  a  candle- 
stick in  the  other.  The  butler  came 
next  armed  with  a  poker,  the  foot- 
man also  trusted  to  fire-irons; 
while  their  female  rear-guard 
followed  at  a  distance,  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  water-jugs,  hair- 
brushes, towel-horses,  and  other 
articles,  all  equally  well  calculated 
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to  inspire   the   ordinary  burglar 
with  terror. 

The  dining  room  was  entered, 
explored,  and  found  to  be  empty  ; 
the  library  was  also  *  drawn  blank ;' 
and  with  increasing  courage  the 
party  prepared  to  examine  the 
drawing  -  room — a  large ,  richly- 
furnished  chamber  but  seldom 
used.  Mr.  Sprouts  threw  open 
the  door,,  and — well,  it  certainly 
was  a  nasty  tbing  to  stumble 
upon  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
On  the  top  of  the  piano,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  explorers, 
there  squatted  a  huge,  bloated, 
frog-like  monster  as  big  as  a  New- 
foundland dog.  The  creature  on 
being  discovered  raised  itself  on 
its  front  pawg,  tilted  up  a  hideous 
misshapen  head,  opened  a  gaping 
mouth  and  two  great  yellow  eyes, 
then  giving  a  clumsy  jump,  left 
its  perch  and  alighted  with  a  thud 
at  Timothy's  feet. 

Talk  about  a  stampede  ! 

A  confused  mass  of  fire-iron'^, 
candlesticks,  and  other  bedroom 
furniture  littered  the  hall  in  a 
moment,  while  the  whole  valiant 
crew,  after  a  terrified  struggle  up 
the  dark  staircase,  found  them- 
selves one  and  all  in  their  several 
rooms  with  locked  doors. 

'  A  case  of  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  clearly,'  stuttered  poor 
Sprouts  to  himself,  as  he  pushed 
half  the  contents  of  his  bedcham- 
ber  against  the  door,  lighted  three 
candles,  and  paused  to  reflect. 
'  A  case  of  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine before  my  very  eyes,  and  an 
extremely  unpleasant  one.  If,' 
he  continued,  ^  there's  any  mem- 
ber of  my  family  who  could  have 
developed  after  death  into  a  green 
toad  that  size,  it's  my  brother 
George.' 

The  said  green  toad,  meanwhile, 
had  become  strikingly  human  in 
appearance,  had  laughed  a  quiet 
but  very  human  laugh,  had  struck 
a  match,  listened  intently  for  some 


moments,  and  then,  lighting  a 
lantern,  had  begun  with  great  ex- 
pedition to  fill  a  sack  with  a  col- 
lection of  silver  plates  and  other 
valuable  trifles,  none  of  which 
could  have  been  of  any  possible 
use  to  a  green 'load.  Presently 
the  little  monster  raises  and  re- 
moves his  massive  head,  beneath 
which  is  disclosed  another  set  of 
expressive  features,  hardly  less 
unclassical  or  hideous  than  the 
last,  but  clearly  belonging  to 
our  friend  John  Higgs.  He 
doubles  up  and  pockets  his  mask  ; 
then,  with  the  heavy  sack  upon 
his  back,  glides  cautiously  from 
the  room  down  the  stair  which 
leads  to  the  kitchens.  His  booty 
is  handed  through  an  open  win- 
dow in  the  back  premises  to  the 
eager  Curljs,  and  Higgs,  afler  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  discover  the 
wine-cellar,  enters  the  larder,  col- 
lects as  much  as  he  can  comfort- 
ably carry  inside  and  out,  and 
then  joins  his  companions.  Boots 
and  coat  are  quickly  put  on,  and 
the  three  start  across  the  fields 
for  home  and  safety. 

lo  is  improbable  that  Pytha- 
goras ever  imagined  the  study  of 
his  theory  of  existence  would, 
some  day,  materially  aid  a  nine- 
teenth-century burglar.  Yet  so 
it  was. 

The  thought  of  thieves  had 
never  once  entered  Mr.  Sprouts's 
head,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
following  morning,  when  the 
household  had  risen,  that  this 
student  of  demonology  realised 
he  had  been  robbed. 

]n  due  time  the  police  arrived, 
ransacked  both  house  and  garden, 
and  asked  for  any  details  which 
might  assist  them.  But  there 
were  none  forthcoming.  Nobody 
was  going  to  talk  to  Detective 
Cox  about  a  green  toad  with  red 
spots  on  it ;  absurd !  And  the 
notion  was  absurd,  undoubtedly, 
by  daylight.     As  the  butler  after- 
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cnBaed  "'umpbacked  mandaring  ** 
bust  the  'ole  thing  f 

With  these  words  the  trial  vir- 
toall J  ended.  After  their  arduous 
Libours  a  grateful  country  granted 
ten  years'  rest  and  retirement  to 
the  illustrious  trio. 

What  more  pleasing  region  for 


such  a  holiday  than  Devonshire  t 
What  more  delightful  district  than. 
Dartmoor?  And  what  more  charm- 
ing unsophisticated  spot  than 
Princetown,  in  the  heart  thereof  t 
John  Higgs,  the  boneless  bur- 
glar,  is  there  now. 

H.  E.  FHILLPOTTS. 


A  WINTER  FAIRY. 


Summer  face  and  winter  snows — 
June  pursuing  chill  December ! 

How  the  graybeard's  forehead  glows 
When  the  sweet  breath  of  the  rose 
Softly  bids  the  sad  sere  heart  remember ! 

Even  as  the  icebound  rill 
Thaws  beneath  the  sunshine,  gleaming 
In  the  hollow  of  the  hill, 
Sheltered  from  the  north  wind  shrill, 
Wakes  the  pulse  of  age  to  youthful  seeming. 

Fair  and  young  this  maiden  face 
Blooms  amid  the  frosty  branches. 
Vision  bright  of  springtide  grace, 
Wilt  thou  not  their  sorrow  chase. 
And  the  imprisoned  fairy  buds  enfranchise? 

It  may  not  be;  and  so  farewell, 
Sweet  face,  December  brightly  greeting. 
Blossom  and  leaf  obey  no  spell, 
And  beauty  comes  unbid  to  dwell 
Brief  time  on  earth— a  ray  of  gladness  fleeting. 

GODFREY  TURNER. 
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On  the  3rd  of  December  1861 
Dr.  Otto  yon  Hopstein,  Eegias 
ProAsor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
torffy  of  the  University  of  Buda- 
Pesth,  and  Curator  of  the  Aca- 
ical  Museum,  was  foully  and 
tally  murdered  within  a  stone- 
throw  of  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lege quadrangle. 

Besides  the  eminent  position  of 
the  victim  and  his  popularity 
amongst  both  students  and  towns- 
folk, there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  excited  public  in- 
terest very  strongly,  and  drew 
general  attention  throughout  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  to  this  murder. 
The  Festher  Abendhlatt  of  the 
following  day  had  an  article  upon 
it,  which  may  still  be  consulted 
by  the  curious,  and  from  which  I 
translate  a  few  passages  giving  a 
succinct  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  the  peculiar 
ieatures  in  the  case  which  puzzled 
the  Hungarian  police. 

'  It  appears,'  said  that  very  ex- 
cellent paper,  '  that  Professor  von 
Hopstein  left  the  University  about 
half- past  four  in  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  meet  the  train  which  is 
due  from  Vienna  at  three  minutes 
after  five.  He  was  accom  panied  by 
his  old  and  dear  friend,  Herr  Wil- 
helm  Schlessinger,  sub-Curator 
of  the  Museum  and  Privat-docent 
of  Chemistry.  The  object  of  these 
two  gentlemen  in  meeting  this 
particular  train  was  to  receive  the 
legacy  bequeathed  by  Graf  von 
Schulling  to  the  University  of 
Buda-Pesth.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
whose  tragic  fate  is  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  public,  left 


his  unique  collection  of  mediaeval 
weapons,  as  well  as  several  price- 
less black-letter  editions,  to  enrich 
the  already  celebrated  museum  of 
his  Alma  Mater.  The  worthy 
Professor  was  too  much  of  an 
enthusiast  in  such  matters  to 
intrust  the  reception  or  care  of 
this  valuable  legacy  to  any  subor- 
dinate, and,  with  the  assuitance  of 
Herr  Schlessinger,  he  succeeded  in 
removing  the  whole  collection  from 
the  train,  and  stowing  it  away  in 
a  light  cart  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  University  authorities. 
Most  of  the  books  and  more  fra- 
gile articles  were  packed  in  cases 
of  pine- wood,  but  many  of  the 
weapons  were  simply  done  round 
with  straw,  so  that  considerable 
labour  was  involved  in  moving 
them  all.  The  Professor  was  so 
nervous,  however,  lest  any  of 
them  should  be  injured  that  he 
refused  to  allow  any  of  the  rail- 
way employes  {Eiaenhahvrdiener) 
to  assist.  Every  article  was  car- 
ried across  the  platform  by  Herr 
Schlessinger,  and  handed  to  Pro- 
fessor von  Hopstein  in  the  cart, 
who  packed  it  away.  When  every- 
thing was  in,  the  two  gentlemen, 
still  faithful  to  their  charge,  drove 
back  to  the  University,  the  Pro- 
fessor being  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  phy- 
sical exertion  which  he  had  shown 
himself  capable  of.  He  made 
some  joking  allusion  to  it  to  Eein- 
maul,  the  janitor,  who,  with  his 
friend  Schiffer,  a^ohemian  Jew, 
met  the  cart  on^its  return,  and 
unloaded  the  contents.  Leaving 
his  curiosities  safe  in  the  store- 
room and  locking  the  door,  the 
Professor  handed  the  key  to  his 
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Bub-curator,  and,  bidding  every 
one  good-evening,  departed  in  the 
diKction  of  his  lodgings.  Schles- 
singer  took  a  last  look  to  reassure 
himself  that  all  was  right,  and 
also  went  off,  leaving  Heinmaal 
and  his  friend  Schiffer  smoking 
in  the  janitor's  lodge. 

'At  eleven  o'clock,  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  Yon  Hop- 
stein's  departure,  a  soldier  of  the 
Hth  regiment  of  Jager,  passing 
the  front  of  the  University  on  his 
way  to  barracks,  came  upon  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  Professor  ly- 
ing a  little  way  from  the  side  of 
the  road.  He  had  fallen  upon  his 
fjBtce  with  both  arms  stretched  out. 
His  head  was  literally  split  in  two 
halves  by  a  tremendous  blow, 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  must  have 
been  struck  from  behind,  there 
remaining  a  peaceful  smile  upon 
the  old  man's  face,  as  if  he  had 
been  still  dwelling  upon  his  new 
archaeological  acquisition  when 
death  had  overtaken  him.  There 
is  no  other  mark  of  violence  upon 
the  body  except  a  bruise  over  the 
left  patella,  caused  probably  by 
the  fall.  The  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  Pro- 
fessor's purse,  containing  forty- 
three  gulden,  and  his  valuable 
watch,  have  been  untouched.  Rob- 
bery cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
the  incentive  to  the  deed,  unless 
the  assassins  were  disturbed  be- 
fore they  could  complete  their 
work. 

*This  idea  is  negatived  by 
the  fact  that  the  body  must  have 
lain  at  least  an  hour  before  any 
one  discovered  it  The  whole 
affair  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  Dr. 
Langemann,  the  eminent  medico- 
jurist,  has  pronounced  that  the 
wound  is  such  as  might  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  heavy  sword-bayonet 
wielded  by  a  powerful  arm.  The 
police  are  extremely  reticent  upon 
the  subject,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  a 


clue  which  may  lead  to  important 
results.' 

Thus  far  the  Pesiher  Abend- 
hlatt.  The  researches  of  the  police 
failed,  however,  to  throw  the  least 
glimmer  of  light  upon  the  matter. 
There  was  absolutely  no  trace  of 
the  murderer,  nor  could  any 
amount  of  ingenuity  invent  any 
reason  which  could  have  induced 
any  one  to  commit  the  dreadful 
deed.  The  deceased  Professor  was 
a  man  so  wrapped  in  his  own  stu- 
dies and  pursuits  that  he  lived 
apart  from  the  world,  and  had 
certainly  never  raised  the  slightest 
animosity  in  any  human  breast. 
It  must  have  been  some  fiend, 
some  savage,  who  loved  blood  for 
its  own  sake,  who  struck  that  mer- 
ciless blow. 

Though  the  officials  were  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusions  upon 
the  matter,  popular  suspicion  was 
not  long  in  pitching  upon  a  scape- 
goat. In  the  first  published  ac- 
counts of  the  murder  the  name  of 
one  Schiffer  had  been  mentioned 
as  having  reifTained  with  the  jani- 
tor after  the  Professor's  departure. 
This  man  was  a  Jew,  and  Jews 
have  never  been  popular  in  Hun- 
gary. A  cry  was  at  once  raised 
for  Schiffer's  arrest ;  but  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  grain  of  evi- 
dence against  him,  the  authorities 
very  properly  refused  to  consent 
to  so  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  Eein- 
maul,  who  was  an  old  and  most 
respected  citizen,  declared  solemn- 
ly that  Schiffer  was  with  him 
until  the  startled  cry  of  the  soldier 
had  caused  them  both  to  run  out 
to  the  ecene  of  the  tragedy.  No 
one  ever  dreamed  of  implicating 
Eeinmaul  in  such  a  matter ;  but 
still,  it  was  rumoured  that  his 
ancient  and  well  known  friend- 
ship for  Schiffer  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  tell  a  filsehood  in 
order  to  screen  him.  Popular 
feeling  ran  very  high  upon  the 
subject,  and  there  seemed  a  dan- 
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ger  of  Schififer's  being  mobbed  in 
the  street,  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  threw  a  very  dif- 
ferent light  upon  the  matter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12  th  of 
December,  just  nine  days  after  the 
mysterious  murder  of  the  Profes- 
sor, Schiffer  the  Bohemian  Jew 
was  found  lying  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Grand  Platz 
stone  dead,  and  so  mutilated  that 
he  was  hardly  recognisable.  His 
head  was  cloven  open  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of 
Von  Hopstein,  and  his  body  ex- 
hibited numerous  deep  gashes,  as 
if  the  murderer  had  been  so  car- 
ried away  and  transported  with 
fury  that  he  had  continued  to 
hack  the  lifeless  body.  Snow  had 
fallen  heavily  the  day  before,  and 
was  lying  at  least  a  foot  deep  all 
over  the  square ;  some  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  too,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  a  thin  layer  lying  like 
a  winding-sheet  over  the  murdered 
man.  It  was  hoped  at  first  that 
this  circumstance  might  assist  in 
giving  a  clue  by  enabling  the  foot- 
steps of  the  assassin  to  be  traced  ; 
but  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
unfortunately,  in  a  place  much 
frequented  during  the  day,  and 
there  were  innumenible  tracks  in 
every  direction.  Besides,  the 
newly -fallen  snow  had  blurred 
the  footsteps  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  draw  trustworthy  evidence 
from  them. 

In  this  case  there  was  exactly 
the  same  impenetrable  mystery 
and  absence  of  motive  which  had 
characterised  the  murder  of  Pro- 
fessor von  Hopstein.  In  the  dead 
man's  pocket  there  was  found  a 
note-book  containing  a  considtr- 
able  sum  in  gold,  and  several  veiy 
valuable  bills,  but  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  rifle  him.  Suppos- 
ing that  any  one  to  whom  he  had 
lent  money  (and  this  was  the  first 
idea  which  occurred  to  the  police) 


had  taken  this  means  of  evading 
his  debt,  it  was  hardly  conceivable 
that  he  would  have  left  such  a 
valuable  spoil  untouched.  Schif- 
fer  lodged  with  a  widow  named 
Gruga  at  49  Marie  Theresa  Strasse, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  landlady 
and  her  children  showed  that  he 
had  remained  shut  up  in  his  room 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  day  in 
a  state  of  deep  dejection,  caused 
by  the  suspicion  which  the  popu- 
lace had  fastened  upon  him.  She 
had  heard  him  go  out  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  for  his  last  and 
fatal  walk,  and  as  he  had  a  latch- 
key she  had  gone  to  bed  without 
waiting  for  him.  His  object  in 
choosing  such  a  late  hour  for  a 
ramble  obviously  was  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  safe  if  recog- 
nised in  the  streets. 

The  occurrence  of  this  second 
murder  so  shortly  after  the  first 
threw  not  only  the  town  of  Buda- 
Pesth.  but  the  whole  of  Hungary 
into  a  terrible  state  of  excitement, 
and  even  of  terror.  Vague  dan- 
gers seemed  to  hang  over  the  head 
of  every  man.  The  only  parallel 
to  this  intense  feeling  was  to  be 
found  in  our  own  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Williams  murders 
described  by  De  Quincey.  There 
were  so  many  resemblances  be- 
tween the  cases  of  Von  Hopstein 
and  of  Schififer  that  no  one  could 
doubt  that  there  existed  a  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  The  ab- 
sence of  object  and  of  robbery,  the 
utter  want  of  any  clue  to  the  as- 
sassin, and,  lastly,  the  ghastly 
nature  of  the  wounds,  evidently 
inflicted  by  the  same  or  a  similar 
weapon,  all  pointed  in  one  direc- 
tion. Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  incidents  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  occurred,  and 
in  order  to  make  them  intelligible 
I  must  lead  up  to  them  from  a 
fresh  point  of  departure. 

Otto  von  Schlegel  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  old  Silesian  family  of 
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that  name.  His  father  had  origi- 
nally destined  him  for  the  army, 
but  at  the  advice  of  his  teachers, 
"who  saw  the  surprising  talent  of 
the  youth,  had  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Buda-Pesth  to  be 
educated  in  medicine.  Here  young 
Schlegcl  carried  everything  before 
him,  and  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  graduates  turn- 
ed out  for  many  a  year.  Though 
a  hard  reader,  he  was  no  book- 
worm, but  an  active  powerful 
young  fellow,  full  of  animal  spirits 
and  vivacity,  and  extremely  popu- 
lar among  his  fellow-students. 

The  JNew  Year  examinations 
were  at  hand,  and  6chlegel  was 
working  hard — so  hard  that  even 
the  strange  murders  in  the  town, 
and  the  general  excitement  in 
men's  minds,  failed  to  turn  his 
thoughts  from  his  studies.  Upon 
Christmas  Eve,  when  every  house 
was  illuminated,  and  the  roar  of 
drinking  songs  came  from  the 
Bierkeller  in  the  Student-quartier, 
he  refused  the  many  invitations  to 
roystering  suppers  which  were 
showered  upon  him,  and  went  off 
with  his  books  under  his  arm  to 
the  rooms  of  Leopold  Strauss,  to 
work  with  him  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Strauss  and  Schlegel  were  bo- 
som friends.  They  were  both 
Silesians,  and  had  known  each- 
other  from  boyhood.  Their  affec- 
tion had  become  proverbial  in  the 
University.  Strauss  was  almost 
as  distinguished  a  student  as 
Schlegel,  and  there  had  been 
many  a  tough  struggle  for  acade- 
mic honours  between  the  two  fel- 
low-countrymen, which  had  only 
served  to  strengthen  their  friend- 
ship by  a  bond  of  mutual  respect. 
Schlegel  admired  the  dogged  pluck 
and  never-failing  good  temper  of 
his  old  playmate;  while  the  latter 
considered  Schlegel,  with  his  many 
talents  and  brilliant  versatility,  the 
most  accomplished  of  mortals. 


The  friends  were  still  working 
together,  the  one  reading  from  a 
volume  on  anatomy,  the  other  hold- 
ing a  skull  and  marking  off  the 
various  parts  mentioned  in  the 
text,  when  the  deep-toned  bell  of 
St.  Gregory's  church  struck  the 
hour  of  midnight. 

'  Hark  to  that !'  said  Schlegel, 
snapping  up  the  book  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  long  legs  towards  the 
cheery  fire.  '  Why,  it's  Christmas 
morning,  old  friend !  May  it  not 
be  the  last  that  we  spend  together!' 

'  May  we  have  passed  all  these 
confounded  examinations  before 
another  one  comes !'  answered 
Strauss.  *But,  see  here.  Otto, 
one  bottle  of  wine  will  not  be 
amiss.  I  have  laid  one  up  on 
purpose ;'  and  with  a  smile  on  his 
honest  South  German  face,  he 
pulled  out  a  long- necked  bottle 
of  Ehenisli  from  amongst  a  pile 
of  books  and  bones  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

'It  is  a  night  to  be  comfortable 
indoors,'  said  Otto  von  Schlegel, 
looking  out  at  the  snowy  land- 
scape; *for  'tis  bleak  and  bitter 
enough  outside.  Good  health, 
Leopold !' 

*  Lebe  koch  P  replied  his  com- 
panion. '  It  is  a  comfort  indeed 
to  forget  sphenoid  bones  and  eth- 
moid bones,  if  it  be  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. And  what  is  the  news  of 
the  corps.  Otto?  Has  Graube 
fought  the  Swabian  V 

'They  fight  to-morrow,'  said 
Von  Schlegel  *I  fear  that  our 
man  will  lose  his  beauty,  for  he 
is  short  in  the  arm.  Yet  activity 
and  skill  may  do  much  for  him. 
They  say  his  hanging  guard  is 
perfection.' 

<'And  what  else  is  the  news 
amongst  the  students  f  asked 
Strauss. 

'They  talk,  I  believe,  of  no- 
thing but  the  murders.  But  I 
have  worked  hard  of  late,  as  you 
know,  and  hear  little  of  the  gossip.' 
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'  Have  you  bad  time,'  iDquired 
Strauss, '  to  look  over  the  books 
and  tbe  weapons  which  our 
dear  old  Professor  was-  so  con- 
cerned about  the  very  day  he  met 
his  death  1  They  say  they  are  well 
worth  a  visit.' 

'  I  saw  them  to-day,'  paid  Schle- 
gel,  lighting  his  pipe.  *  Eeinmaul, 
the  janitor,  showed  me  over  the 
store-room,  and  I  helped  to  label 
many  of  them  from  the  original 
catalogue  of  Graf  Schulling's  mu- 
seum. As  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  is  but  one  article  missing  of 
all  the  collection.' 

'  One  missing  !'  exclaimed 
Strauss.  *  That  would  grieve  old 
Von  Hopstein's  ghost.  Is  it  any- 
thing of  value  V 

*  It  is  described  as  an  antique 
hatchet,  with  a  head  of  steel  and 
a  handle  of  chased  silver.  We 
have  applied  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found.' 

'  I  trust  so/  echoed  Strauss ;  and 
the  conversation  drifted  off  into 
other  channels.  The  fire  was 
burning  low  and  the  bottle  of 
Ehenish  was  empty  before  the 
two  friends  rose  from  their  chairs, 
and  Yon  Schlegel  prepared  to  de- 
parts 

'  Ugh !  It's  a  bitter  night !'  he 
said,  standing  on  the  doorstep 
and  folding  his  cloak  round  him. 
*  Why,  Leopold,  you  have  your 
cap  on.  You  are  not  going  out, 
are  youP 

*Yes,  I  am  coming  with  you,' 
said  Strauss,  shutting  the  door 
behind  him.  *I  feel  heavy,'  he 
continued,  taking  his  friend's 
arm,  and  walking  down  the  street 
with  him.  'I  think  a  walk  as 
far  as  your  lodgings,  in  the  crisp 
frosty  air,  is  just  the  thing  to  set 
me  right' 

The  two  students  went  down 
Stephen  Strasse  together  and 
across  Julien  Platz,  talking  on  a 
variety  of  topics.    As  they  passed 


the  comer  of  the  Grand  Platz, 
however,  where  Schiffer  had  been 
found  dead,  the  conversation 
turned  naturally  upon  the  mur- 
der. 

*  That's  where  they  found  him,' 
remarked  Yon  Schlegel,  pointing 
to  the  fatal  spot 

*  Perhaps  the  murderer  is  near 
us  now,'  said  Strauss.  ^  Let  us 
hasten  on.' 

They  both  turned  to  go,  when 
Yon  Schlegel  gave  a  sudden  cry 
of  pain  and  stooped  down. 

'  Something  has  cut  through 
my  boot !'  he  cried ;  and  feeling 
about  with  his  hand  in  the  snow, 
he  pulled  out  a  small  glistening 
battle*axe,  made  apparently  en- 
tirely of  metal.  It  ha«i  been  lying 
with  the  blade  turned  slightly  up- 
wards, so  as  to  cut  the  foot  of  the 
student  when  he  trod  upon  it. 

'  The  weapon  of  the  murderer  !* 
he  ejaculated. 

'The  silver  hatchet  from  the 
museum  !'  cried  Strauss  in  the 
same  breath. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
There  could  not  be  two  such  cu- 
rious weapons,  and  the  character 
of  the  wounds  was  just  such  as 
would  be  inflicted  by  a  similar 
instrument.  The  murderer  had 
evidently  thrown  it  aside  after 
committing  the  dreadful  deed,  and 
it  had  lain  concealed  in  the  snow 
some  twenty  mitres  from  the  spot 
ever  since.  It  was  extraordinary 
that  of  all  the  people  who  had 
passed  and  repassed  none  had  dis- 
covered it ;  but  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  it  was  a  little  off  the 
beaten  track. 

*  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  V 
said  Yon  Schlegel,  holding  it  in 
his  hand.  He  shuddered  as  he 
noticed  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
that  the  head  of  it  was  all  dab- 
bled with  dark-brown  stains. 

'  Take  it  to  the  Commissary  of 
Police,'  suggested  Strauss. 
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*  He'll  be  in  bed  now.  Still,  I 
think  you  aie  right,  fiat  it  is 
nearly  four  o'clock.  I  wiU  wait 
until  morning,  and  take  it  round 
before  breakfast.  Meanwhile  I 
must  carry  it  with  me  to  my 
lodgings.' 

'  That  is  the  best  plan,'  said  his 
friend ;  and  the  two  walked  on  to- 
gether talking  of  the  remarkable 
find  which  they  had  made.  When 
they  came  to  Schlegel's  door, 
Strauss  said  good-bye,  refusing  an 
invitation  to  go  in,  and  walked 
briskly  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  lodgings. 

Schlegel  was  stooping  down  put- 
ting the  key  into  the  lock,  when 
a  strange  change  came  over  him. 
He  trembled  violently  and  drop- 
ped the  key  from  his  quivering 
fingers.  His  right  hand  closed 
convulsively  round  the  handle  of 
the  silver  hatchet,  and  his  eye 
followed  the  retreating  figure  of 
his  friend  with  a  vindictive  glare. 
In  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the 
night  the  perspiration  streamed 
down  his  face.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  struggle  with  himself, 
holding  his  hand  up  to  his  throat 
as  if  he  were  suffocating.  Then, 
with  crouching  body  and  rapid 
noiseless  steps,  he  crept  after  his 
late  companion. 

Strauss  was  plodding  sturdily 
along  through  the  snow,  humming 
snatches  of  a  student  song  and 
little  dreaming  of  the  dark  figure 
which  pursued  him.  At  the  Grand 
Platz*  it  was  forty  yards  behind 
him ;  at  the  Julien  Platz  it  was 
but  twenty ;  in  Stephen  Strasse 
it  was  ten,  and  gaining  on  him 
with  panther-like  rapidity.  Al- 
ready it  was  almost  within  arm's 
length  of  the  unsuspecting  man, 
and  the  hatchet  glittered  coldly  in 
the  moonlight,  when  some  slight 
noise  must  have  reached  Strauss's 
ears,  for  he  faced  suddenly  round 
upon  his  pursuer.  He  started 
and  uttered  an  exclamation,  as 


his  eye  met  the  white  set  face, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  clenched 
teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air  behind  him. 

'  What,  Otto  !'  he  exclaimed, 
recognising  his  friend.  '  Art  thdu 
ill  ?  You  look  pale.  Come  with 
me  to  my —  Ah  !  hold,  you  mad- 
man, hold !  Drop  that  axe !  Drop 
it,  I  say,  or  by  heaven  1*11  choke 
you!' 

Yon  Schlegel  had  thrown  him- 
self upon  him  with  a  wild  cry 
and  uplifted  weapon,  but  the 
student  was  stout-hearted  and  re- 
solute. He  rushed  inside  the 
sweep  of  the  hatchet  and  caught 
his  assailant  round  the  waist, 
narrowly  escaping  a  blow  which 
would  have  cloven  his  head.  The 
two  staggered  for  a  moment  in  a 
deadly  wrestle,  Schlegel  endeavour- 
ing to  shorten  his  weapon;  but 
Strauss  with  a  desperate  wrench 
managed  to  bring  him  to  the 
ground^  and  they  rolled  together 
in  the  snow,  Strauss  clinging  to 
the  other's  right  arm  and  shout- 
ing frantically  for  assistance.  It 
was  as  well  that  he  did  so,  for 
Schlegel  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  his  arm  had  it 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  two 
stalwart  gendarmes  attracted  by 
the  uproar.  Even  then  the  three 
of  them  found  it  difficult  to  over- 
come the  maniacal  strength  of 
Schlegel,  and  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  wrench  the  silver 
hatchet  from  his  grasp.  One  of 
the  gendarmes,  however,  had  a 
coil  of  rope  round  his  waist,  with 
which  he  rapidly  secured  the 
student's  arms  to  his  sides.  In 
this  way,  half  pushed,  half  drag- 
ged, he  was  conveyed,  in  spite  of 
furious  cries  and  frenzied  strugglesi 
to  the  central  police-station. 

Strauss  assisted  in  coercing  his 
former  friend,  and  accompanied 
the  police  to  the  station,  protest- 
ing loudly  at  the  same  time 
against  any  unnecessary  violence. 
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and  giving  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
a  lunatic  asylum  would  be  a 
moie  fitting  place  for  the  prisoner. 
The  events  of  tbe  last  balf-bour 
bad  been  so  sudden  and  inexplic- 
able tbat  be  felt  quite  dazed  bim^ 
sell  Wbat  did  it  all  mean  1  It 
was  certain  tbat  bis  old  friend 
from-  boybood  bad  attempted  to 
murder  bim,  and  bad  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. Was  Yon  Scblegel  then 
tbe  murderer  of  Professor  von 
Hopstein.  and  of  tbe  Bobemian 
Jew?  Strauss  felt  tbat  it  was 
impossible,  for  tbe  Jew  was  not 
even  known  to  bim,  and  tbe  Pro- 
fessor bad  been  bis  especial  favour- 
ite. He  followed  mechanically  to 
tbe  police-station,  lost  in  grief  and 
amazement 

Inspector  Baumgarten,  one  of 
tbe  most  energetic  and  best  known 
of  tbe  police  officials,  was  on  duty 
in  tbe  absence  of  tbe  Commissary. 
He  was  a  wiry  little  active  man, 
quiet  and  retiring  in  bis  babits, 
but  possessed  of  great  sagacity 
and  a  vigilance  wbicb  never  re- 
laxed. Now,  tbougb  be  bad  bad 
a  six  bours'  vigil,  be  sat  as  erect 
as  ever,  witb  bis  pen  behind  bis 
ear,  at  bis  official  desk,  while  bis 
friend,  Sub-inspector  Winkel, 
snored  in  a  chair  at  the  side  of 
tbe  stove.  Even  the  inspector's 
usually  immovable  features  be- 
trayed surprise,  however,  when 
tbe  door  was  flung  open  and  Yon 
Scblegel  was  dragged  in  witb  pale 
face  and  disordered  clothes,  tbe 
silver  hatchet  still  grasped  firmly 
in  his  hand.  Still  more  surprised 
was  be  when  Strauss  and  tbe 
gendarmes  gave  their  account, 
which  was  duly  entered  in  tbe 
official  register. 

'  Young  man,  young  man,'  said 
Inspector  Baumgarten,  layingdown 
his  pen,  and  fixing  bis  eyes  sternly 
upon  the  prisoner,  *  this  is  pretty 
work  for  Christmas  morning; 
why  have  you  done  this  thing  f 

*  God  knows !'  cried  Yon  Scble- 


gel, covering  bis  face  witb  bis 
hands  and  dropping  the  hatchet. 
A  change  had  come  over  him,  his 
fury  and  excitement  were  gone, 
and  be  seemed  utterly  prostrated 
witb  grief. 

'You  have  rendered  yourself 
liable  to  a  strong  suspicion  of 
having  committed  the  other  mur- 
ders which  have  disgraced  our 
city.' 

'No,  no,  indeed!'  said  Yon 
Scblegel  earnestly.    '  God  forbid  I' 

'  At  least,  you  are  guilty  of 
attempting  the  life  of  Herr  Leo- 
pold Strauss.' 

'  Tbe  dearest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world,'  groaned  the  student 
'  0,  bow  could  I !    How  could  I !' 

'  His  being  your  friend  makes 
your  crime  ten  times  more  hein- 
ous,' said  tbe  inspector  severely. 
'  Eemove  him  for  tbe  remainder 
of  the  night  to  the —  But  steady ! 
Who  comes  here  V 

The  door  was  pushed  open,  and 
a  man  came  into  the  room,  so 
haggard  and  careworn  tbat  he 
looked  more  like  a  ghost  than  a 
human  being.  He  tottered  as  be 
walked,  and  bad  to  clutch  at  tbe 
backs  of  the  chairs  as  be  ap- 
proached the  inspector's  desk.  It 
was  hard  to  recognise  in  this 
miserable-looking  object  the  once 
cheerful  and  rubicund  sub-curator 
of  the  museum  and  privat-docentof 
chemistry,  Herr  Wilhelm  Schles- 
singer.  The  practised  eye  of 
Baumgarten,  however,  was  not  to 
be  baffled  by  any  change.     • 

'  Good-morning,  mein  herr,'  be 
said;  'you  are  up  early.  No 
doubt  tbe  reason  is  that  you  have 
beard  that  one  of  your  students, 
Yon  Scblegel,  is  arrested  for  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Leopold 
Strauss  V 

*  No ;  I  have  come  for  myself,' 
said  Scblessinger,  speaking  huski- 
ly, and  putting  his  hand  up  to  bis 
throat.  '  I  have  come  to  ease  my 
soul  of  the  weight  of  a  great  sin, 
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though,  God  knows,  an  unmedi- 
tated one.  It  was  I  who —  But, 
merciful  heavens  !  there  it  is — 
the  horrid  thing !  0  that  I  had 
never  seen  it  1' 

He  shrank  back  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror,  glaring  at  the  silver 
1 1  ate  bet  where  it  lay  upon  the 
floor,  and  pointing  at  it  with  his 
emaciated  hand. 

*  There  it  lies  1'  he  yelled. 
'  Look  at  it !  It  has  come  to  con- 
demn me.  See  that  brown  rust 
on  it  1  Do  you  know  what  that 
is?  That  is  the  blood  of  my 
dearest,  best  friend,  Professor  von 
Hopstein.  I  saw  it  gush  over  the 
very  handle  as  I  drove  the  blade 
through  his  brain.  Mein  Gott, 
1  see  it  now  !' 

*  Sub  inspector  Winkel/  said 
Baumgarten,  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve his  official  austerity,  *  you 
will  arrest  this  man,  charged  on 
his  own  confession  with  the 
murder  of  the  late  Professor.  I 
also  deliver  into  your  hands,  Von 
iSchlegel  here,  chained  with  a  mur- 
derous assault  upon  Herr  Strauss. 
You  will  also  keep  this  hatchet ' 
—here  he  picked  it  from  the  floor 
— *  which  has  apparently  been  used 
for  both  crimes.' 

Wilhelm  Schlessinger  had  been 
leaning  against  the  table,  with  a 
face  of  ashy  paleness.  As  the  in- 
spector ceased  speaking,  he  looked 
up  excitedly. 

*  What  did  you  say  ]'  he  cried. 
'  Yon  Schlegei  attack  Strauss ! 
The  two  dearest  friends  in  the 
college  !  I  slay  my  old  master ! 
It  is  magic,  I  say ;  it  is  a  charm  ! 
There  is  a  spell  upon  us  !  It  is — 
Ah,  I  have  it !  It  is  that  hatchet 
— that  thrice  accursed  hatchet !' 
and  he  pointed  convulsively  at 
the  weapon  which  Inspector 
Baumgarten  still  held  in  his  hand. 

The  inspector  smiled  contemp- 
tuously. 

*  Eestrain  yourself,  mein  herr,' 
he  said.     '  You  do  but  make  your 


case  worse  by  such  wild  excuses  for 
the  wicked  deed  you  confess  to. 
Magic  and  charms  are  not  known 
in  the  legal  vocabulary,  as  my 
friend  Winkel  will  assure  you.' 

*  I-know  not,'  remarked  his  sub- 
inspector,  shrugging  his  broad 
shoulders.  '  There  are  many  strange 
things  in  the  world.  Who  knows 
but  that — ' 

*  What !'  roared  Inspector  Baum- 
garten furiously.  *  You  would 
undertake  to  contradict  me  !  You 
would  set  up  your  opinion  !  You 
would  be  the  champion  of  these 
accursed  murderers  !  Fool,  miser- 
able fool,  your  hour  has  come  ? 
and  rushing  at  the  astounded 
Winkel,  he  dealt  a  blow  at  him 
with  the  silver  hatchet  which 
would  certainly  have  justifled  his 
last  assertion  had  it  not  been  that, 
in  his  fury,  he  overlooked  the 
lowness  of  the  rafters  above  his 
head.  The  blade  of  the  hatchet 
struck  one  of  these,  and  remained 
there  quivering,  while  the  handle 
was  splintered  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

'What  have  I  doneV  gasped 
Baumgarten,  falling  back  into  his 
chair.     *  What  have  I  done  T 

*  You  have  proved  Herr  Schles- 
singer's  words  to  be  correct,'  said 
Von  Schlegei,  stepping  forward, 
for  the  astonished  policemen  had 
let  go  their  grasp  of  him.  *  That 
is  what  you  have  done.  Against 
reason,  science,  and  everything 
else  though  it  be,  there  is  a  charm 
at  work.  There  must  be  !  Strauss, 
old  boy,  you  know  I  would  not, 
in  my  right  senses,  hurt  one  hair 
of  your  head.  And  you,  Schles- 
singer,  we  both  know  you  loved 
the  old  man  who  is  dead.  And 
you.  Inspector  Baumgarten,  you 
would  not  willingly  have  struck 
your  friend  the  sub-inspector  V 

'Kot  for  the  whole  world,' 
groaned  the  inspector,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

'Then  is   it  not  clear t    Bat 
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now,  thank  Heaven,  the  accursed 
thing  is  broken,  and  can  never  do 
harm  again.  But,  see,  what  is 
that  r 

Eight  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  lying  a  thin  brown  cylinder 
•of  parchment.  One  glance  at  the 
fragments  of  the  handle  of  the 
weapon  showed  that  it  had  been 
hollow.  This  roll  of  paper  had 
apparently  been  hidden  away  in- 
side the  metal  case  thus  formed, 
having  been  introduced  through  a 
«mall  hole,  which  had  been  after- 
wards soldered  up.  Von  Schlegel 
opened  the  document.  The  writ- 
ing upon  it  was  almost  illegible 
from  age ;  but  as  far  as  they 
could  make  out  it  stood  thus,  in 
mediaeval  German : 

*  Biese  Waffe  benutzte  Max  von 
Erlichingen  urn  Joanna  Bodeck  zu 
ermorden,  deshalb  beschuldige  Ich, 
Johann  Bodeck,  mittelst  der 
macht  welche  mir  als  mitglied  des 
Ooncils  des  rothen  Kreuzes  ver- 
liehan  wurde,  dieselbe  mit  dieser 
unthat.  Mag  sie  anderen  densel- 
ben  schmerz  verursachen  den  sie 
mir  verursacht  hat.  Mag  Jede 
hand  die  sie  ergreift  mit  dem  blut 
«ines  freundes  gerothet  sein. 

*'  Immer  ttbel — ^niemals  gut 
Gerothet  mic  des  freundes  blut** ' 

Which  may  be  rougbly  trans- 
lated : 

*  This  weapon  was  used  by 
Max  von  Erlichingen  for  the  mur- 
der of  Joanna  Bodeck.  Therefore 
do  I,  Johann  Bodeck,  accurse  it 
by  the  power  which  has  been  be- 
queathed to  me  as  one  of  the 
Council  of  the  Eosy  Cross.  May 
it  deal  to  others  the  grief  which 
it  has  dealt  to  me  !  May  every 
hand  that  grasps  it  be  reddened 
in  the  blood  of  a  friend  ! 

"  Ever  evil,  never  good, 
Reddened  with  a  loved  one*8  bloody"  * 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
room  when  Von  Schlegel  had 
finished  spelling  out  this  strange 
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document.  As  he  put  it  down 
Strauss  laid  his  hand  affection- 
ately upon  his  arm. 

*  No  such  proof  is  needed  by 
me,  old  friend,'  he  said.  '  At  the 
very  moment  that  you  struck  at 
me  I  forgave  you  in  my  heart.  I 
well  know  that  if  the  poor  Pro- 
fessor were  in  the  room  he  would 
say  as  much  to  Herr  Wilhelm 
Schlessinger.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  remarked  the  in- 
spector, standing  up  and  resum- 
ing his  official  tones,  '  this  affair, 
strange  as  it  is,  must  be  treated 
according  to  rule  and  precedent. 
Sub  inspector  Winkel,  as  your 
superior  officer,  I  command  you 
to  arrest  me  upon  a  charge  of 
murderously  assaulting  you.  You 
will  commit  me  to  prison  for  the 
night,  together  with  Herr  von 
Schlegel  and  Herr  Wilhelm  Schles- 
singer.  We  shall  take  our  trial 
at  the  coming  sitting  of  the 
judges.  In  the  mean  time  take 
care  of  that  piece  of  evidence ' — 
pointing  to  the  piece  of  parch- 
ment— 'and,  while  I  am  away, 
devote  your  time  and  energy  to 
utilising  the  clue  you  have  ob- 
tained in  discovering  who  it  was 
who  slew  Herr  Schilfer,  the  Bo- 
hemian Jew.' 

The  one  missing  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  was  soon  sup- 
plied. On  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber the  wife  of  Eeinmaul  the 
janitor,  coming  into  the  bedroom 
after  a  short  absence,  found  her 
husband  hanging  lifeless  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall.  He  had  tied  a 
long  bolster- case  round  his  neck 
and  stood  upon  a  chair  in  order 
to  commit  the  fatal  deed.  On 
the  table  was  a  note  in  which  he 
confessed  to  the  murder  of  Schiffer 
the  Jew,  adding  that  the  deceased 
had  been  his  oldest  friend,  and 
that  he  had  slain  him  without 
premeditation,  in  obedience  to 
some  incontroUable  impulse.  Ee- 
morse   and    grief,  he    said,  had 
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driven  him  to  self-destruction ; 
and  he  wound  up  his  confession 
by  commending  his  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  Heaven. 

The    trial  which    ensued  was 
one  of  the  strangest  which  ever 
occurred  in  the  whole  history  of 
jurisprudence.      It  was    in  vain 
that  the  prosecuting  counsel  urged 
the  improbability  of  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  the  prisoners,  and 
deprecated   the    introduction    of 
such  an  element  as  magic   into 
a    nineteenth -century    law-court. 
The  chain  of  facts  was  too  strong, 
and    the    prisoners    were  unani- 
mously acquitted.      '  This  silver 
hatchet/  remarked  the  judge  in 
his  summing  up,  'has  hung  un- 
touched upon    the    wall    in  the 
mansion  of  the  Graf  von  Schulling 
for    nearly  two   hundred    years. 
The  shocking  manner  in  which 
he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
his    favourite    house  steward    is 
still  fresh    in  your   recollection. 
It  has  come  out  in  evidence  that, 
a  few  days  before  the  murJer,  the 
steward  had  overhauled  the  old 
weapons  and  cleaned  them.     In 
doing  this  he  must  have  touched 
the  handle  of  this  hatchet     Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  slew  his 
master,  whom  he  had  served  faith- 
fully   for     twenty    years.     The 
weapon  then  came,  in  conformity 
with  the  Count's  will,  to  Buda- 
Pesth,  where,  at  the  station,  Herr 
Wilhelm  Schlessinger  grasped  it, 
and,  within  two   hours,  used  it 
against  the  person  of  the  deceased 
Professor.     The  next  man  whom 
we  find  touching  it  is  the  janitor 
Heinmaid,  who  helped  to  remove 
the  weapons  from  the  cart  to  the 
store-room.      At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  buried  it  in  the  body  of 
his    friend    SchifTer.     We    then 
have  the   attempted    murder   of 
Strauss  by  Schlegel,  and  of  Winkel 
by  Inspector  Baumgarten,  all  im- 
mediately following  the  taking  of 
the  hatchet  into  the  hand.  Lastly, 


comes  the  providential  discovery 
of  the  extraordinary  document 
which  has  been  read  to  you  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  I  invite 
your  most  careful  consideration, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  this 
chain  of  facts,  knowing  that  you 
will  find  a  verdict  according  to 
your  consciences  without  fear  and 
without  favour.* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  evidence  to  the  English 
reader,  though  it  found  few  sup- 
porters among  the  Hungarian 
audience,  was  that  of  Dr.  Laage- 
mann,  the  eminent  medico-jurist, 
who  has  written  text- books  upon 
metallurgy  and  toxicology.  He 
said  : 

'  I  am  not  so  sure,  gentlemen, 
that  there   is  need  to  fall  back 
upon   necromancy   or  the  black 
art  for  an  explanation   of  what 
has  occurred.      What    I    say    is 
merely    a    hypothesis,     without 
proof  of  any  sort,  but  in  a  case 
so  extraordinary  every  suggestion 
may  be  of  value.     The  Kosicru- 
cians,  'to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  this  paper,  were  the  most  pro- 
found chemists  of  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  included  the  princi- 
pal alchemists,  whose  names  have 
descended  to  us.    ^luch  as  che- 
mistry has   advanced,  there  are 
some  points  in  which  the  ancients 
were  ahead  of  us,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  poisons  of  subtle  and  deadly 
action.      This   man,   Bodeck,  as 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  Kosicra- 
cians,   possessed,   no  doubt,   the 
recipe    of  many  such    mixtures, 
some   of  which,    like    the   aqua 
tofana  of  the    Medicis,    would 
poison  by  penetrating  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.     It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  handle  of  this  silver 
hatchet    has    been  anointed    by 
some  preparation  which  is  a  dif- 
fusible poison,  having  the  effect 
upon  the  human  body  of  bringing 
on  sudden  and  acute  attacks  of 
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homicidal  mania.  In  sucb  attacks 
it  •  is  well  known  that  the  mad- 
man's rage  is  turned  against  those 
whom  he  loved  best  when  sane. 
I  have,  as  I  remarked  before,  no 
proof  to  support  me  in  my  theory, 
and  simply  put  it  forward  for 
what  it  is  worth.' 

With  this  extract  from  the 
speech  of  the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous professor,  we  may  close  the 
account  of  this  famous  trial. 

The  broken  pieces  of  the  silver 
hatchet  were  thrown  into  a  deep 
pond,  a  clever  poodle  being  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  in  his  mouth, 
as  no  one  would  touch  them  for 


fear  some  of  the  infection  might 
still  hang  about  them.  The  piece 
of  parchment  was  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  University.  As 
to  Strauss  and  Schlegel,  Winkel 
and  Baumgarten,  they  continued 
the  best  of  friends,  and  are  so 
still  for  all  I  ki^ow  to  the  con- 
trary. Schlessinger  became  sur- 
geon of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
was  shot  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
five  years  later,  while  rescuing 
the  wounded  under  a  heavy  fire. 
By  his  last  injunctions  his  little 
patrimony  was  to  be  sold  to  erect 
a  marble  obelisk  over  the  grave  of 
Professor  von  Hopstein. 

A.  COXAN  DOYLE^ 


THE  POSTMAN'S  KNOCK. 


The  postman's  knock !     "What  dreams  of  uncertainty^ 
Pass  through  the  brain  at  the  postman's  round ! 
A  letter  for  some  one — an  invite,  a  message, 
Something  fulfilling  a  sorrowful  presage ; 
An  offer  of  friendship,  some  bright  possibility 
Marking  a  goal  for  our  truth  and  nobility  : 
All  are  bound  up  in  that  nerve-stirring  sound, 
The  summons  of  Fate,  the  postman's  knock. 

* 

The  postman's  knock  !     What  wonderful  memories 
Kise  to  our  thoughts  from  the  depths  of  the  past  1 
Moments  of  anguish,  of  gratified  vanity, 
Suitors'  fond  joy  at  some  loving  inanity  ; 
Letters  foretelling  a  parting,  a  meeting ; 
A  child's  only  letter,  a  mother's  last  greeting, 
Treasured  for  years  and  preserved  to  the  last : 
Such  memories  dwell  in  the  postman's  knock. 

The  postman's  knock  !     Ah,  Youth  takes  it  jauntily ; 

Life  is  so  bright,  with  its  tinge  of  the  rose  ; 

But  Age  has  few  hopes,  and  expects  few  new  pleasures — 

Its  story  is  told  ;  in  remembrance  it  treasures 

The  passion  outlived,  the  fresh  feelings  of  yoiith, 

The  struggle  for  fame,  the  quest  of  the  truth ; 

And  dreads  the  sharp  shock  to  its  placid  repose. 

Like  the  summons  of  Death — the  postman's  knock ! 

CHARLES  B.  CATTY. 
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Z^t  J^tori?  of  a  lltratr's  Irgac;. 


Tom  Tatterbull  and  I  sat  to- 
gether under  the  shade  of  the 
verandah,  lazily  smoking,  lazily 
sipping  from  certain  glasses  that 
stood  on  a  tahle  between  us.  The 
place  was  Levuka;  the  time,  a 
few  years  ago,  just  after  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Fijis  by  Great  Britain. 
We  were  luxuriating  in  the 
<ielicious  idleness  of  Sanday,  a 
period  of  grateful  relief  from  the 
hard  week-day  toil  that  is  the 
sure  lot  of  the  colonist,  even  amid 
the  paradise  of  the  tropics.  Even- 
ing was  drawing  on,  and  the  heats 
of  the  day  were  passing  off  under 
the  genial  influence  of  the  slight 
sea-breeze  now  softly  rippling  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  bay.  The 
white  houses  of  the  settlement, 
stretching  along  the  beach,  began 
to  look  less  glaringly  bright  as 
the  declining  sun  lost  power. 
There  was  a  stir  in  the  deep 
woodland  mantle  that  backed  the 
little  town,  fringing  the  opposite 
headland,  sweeping  down  to  the 
gleaming  beach,  flowing  over  the 
heights  of  beauteous  Ovalau. 
There  was  even  a  sense  of  move- 
ment, as  if  life  was  beginning  to 
awake.  The  broad  hat  of  a 
planter  appeared  for  a  moment 
down  below  us;  two  or  three 
half-naked  Fijians,  with  brilliant 
hues  advertising  the  scantiness  of 
their  apparel,  sauntered  along  the 
beach  before  the  houses.  A  boat 
came  into  sight  in  the  bay,  glid- 
ing like  a  dark  shadow  across  the 
track  of  PhoBbus's  chariot.  And 
then  uprose  the  tinkle  of  a  church- 
bell,  summoning  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  and  sounding  out  through 


the  brilliant  scented  atmosphere, 
far  across  the  waters,  where  glori- 
ous mounds  of  rich  v^etation, 
the  many  '  summer  isles  of  Eden/ 
stadded  with  verdure  the  crystal 
surface  of  '  a  purple  sea.' 

I  heard  a  sudden  snort  beside 
me,  as  I  lay  dreamily  back  in  my 
cane-chair.  It  was  a  sound  as  if 
somebody  had  come  back  choking- 
ly ^m  the  verge  of  a  nap. 

*Bill,'  said  the  voice  of  my 
companion,  *  don't  you  think  it's 
cool  enough  to  talk  yetf 

'Depends  on  whether  youVe 
got  anything  to  talk  about,'  I  re- 
plied reflectively. 

I  turned  to  look  at  him  as  he 
lay  stretched  out  in  his  chair,  his 
lazy  blue  eyes  glinting  athwart 
tobacco-smoke,  out  of  a  bronzed 
face  almost  copper-coloured  ia 
appearance  from  the  effect  of  his 
ruddy  beard.  A  tall  athletic 
frame  was  Tom  Tatterbull's,  loose- 
ly and  negligently  arrayed  in  grey 
flannel  and  white  jeans.  And  he 
was  as  queer  dear  whimsical  a 
chum  as  ever  I  had,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  assortment  too,  in  my 
time. 

*  What  a  picture  of  blissful  in- 
dolence you  make !'  I  exclaimed. 
'EvidenUy  you  are  the  man  to 
carry  out  the  ideal  in  Lockdey 
Hall  r 

'Spare  me  I'  he  answered. 
'  Don't  quote,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
That  "  wander  far  away  "  business 
is  getting  hackneyed  already  out 
her&  Eveiy  man  and  woman  on 
this  blessed  beach  seems  to  be 
continually  mouthing  it.' 

*0f  course,  it's  the  gospel  of 
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the  islands.  Still,  you  can  re- 
move yourself  from  pacific  influ- 
ences, I  suppose* — (*Don*t  try 
and  pun;  it's  far  too  hot/  he 
broke  in)-^*  and  go  back  to  the 
stand-up  collars,  chimney-pot  hats, 
and  broadcloth  bandages  of  civili- 
sation. It's  never  too  late  to 
mend,  you  know.' 

'I  shouldn't  care  to  do  that, 
exactly,'  he  murmured  sleepily; 
*  neither  should  I  precisely  wish 
to  sink  into  a  mere  beachcomber, 
who  is  the  type  of  what  the  poet 
meant,  I  take  it.' 

*  Hardly,  if  he  knew  the  tribe.* 

*  But  he  didn't,  luckUy.  There's 
a  vast  difference  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  in  that  tbing  as  in 
most  others.' 

'Yes.* 

'A  Fijian  break  wind  for  a 
home;  dirt  and  rags  for  dress; 
bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  oysters,  and 
square  gin — particularly  the  last 
item — for  food ;  a  frowsy  Kanaka 
girl  for  a  wife,  possibly  more  than 
one;  a  lot  of  squalling  brown 
reptiles  for  a  family ;  a  drunken 
row  with  a  neighbour-hermit  for 
amusement;  the  reputation  of  a 
leper  for  character  among  one's 
countrymen;  vacuity  of  mind, 
fllth  of  person,  and  utter  useless- 
ness  :  that's  the  beachcomber,  the 
living  materialisation  of  a  poet's 
dream !  No,  thank  you !  Kot 
for  me !' 

*  Well,  what  is  your  notion  of 
a  happy  life?'  I  queried. 

'  Something  like  yours,'  he  re- 
turned. '  A  plantation  in  one  of 
these  islands ;  all  the  comforts  of 
civilisation,  including  a  bonnie 
English  wife ;  a  calm  and  restful 
existence  in  God's  own  garden, 
but  not  a  useless  or  idle  one.' 

'  Bravo  1  Set  you  up  for  a 
preacher!' 

'  That's  the  life  I'm  going  to 
lead,  and  to  have,  old  fellow.' 

'Indeed!  going P  I  responded 
banteringly. 


*  Ay !  and  before  a  year's  out, 
too!* 

I  looked  up  at  him  amazedly, 
and  said, 

*  Hullo  !  Aren't  you  driving 
your  cattle  to  market  without 
counting  heads  1  I  don't  wish  to 
damp  your  youthful  ardour,  but 
a  wage  of  two -ten  per  week, 
with  board — which  is,  I  believe, 
the  consideration  for  which  you 
have  hitherto  sold  yourself  to  the 
deponent — appears  to  my  narrow 
comprehension  scarcely  enough 
to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
capital,  even  in  this  chosen  clime. ' 
And  there  exists  a  belief — a  mere 
prejudice,  no  doubt — that  capital 
is  an  unavoidable  necessity  in 
view  of  such  a  scheme  as  yours.' 

He  waved  his  hand  idly. 

'  Your  factotum  resigns,  sir,  this 
day  week  ;  only  consenting  to  re- 
tain his  very  onerous  position  of 
chum  to  such  a  wooden-headed 
old  pagan  on  consideration  that 
the  said  pagan  shall  hence- 
forth abstain  from  frivolity  of 
discourse.' 

*  What  does  the  man  mean  1 
Are  you  serious,  Tom  V 

*  Yes  ;  listen  now  1' 

He  rose  with  some  excitement 
and  commenced  to  pace  the  veran- 
dah. But  finding  it  still  too  hot 
for  exercise  he  sat  down  again, 
leant  his  arms  on  the  table,  and 
confronted  me. 

'I've  got  a  money -making 
scheme  on  hand  in  which  you're 
going  to  join  me.  Or,  rather, 
I've  had  a  fortune  left  me  which 
I  want  your  help  to  get  hold  of. 
But  first,  did  I  ever  tell  you  I 
was  engaged  to  be  married  Y 

*  Good  gracious !  You  engaged 
to  be  married  !  Ko  !  You  never 
told  me !' 

'  I  thought  not.  You*ve  known 
me  now  about  two  years.  For 
twelve  months  past  I've  acted  as 
your  assistant  both  in  the  store  and 
on  the  plantation  here  in  Fiji.  You 
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know  what  my  life  has  been :  a 
knockabout  existence  in  AmQrica, 
the.  South  Sea,  the  Colonies.  You 
know  I've  tried  all  sorts  of  trades 
and  professions.  You  know,  in 
spite  of  chaff,  that  I*m  not  a 
loafer,  though  I  am  your  chum, 
old  man  T^this  last  he  said  with 
a  smile. 

'  All  right !  Drive  on !' 
'  Here  I  am,  a  man  of  forty. 
And  I  now  tell  you  that  I'm 
going  to  marry  a  certain  little 
party,  and  settle  down  here  as  a 
coflfee  or  sugar  or  cotton  planter.' 

*  H'm !' 

*  First,  1*11  tell  you  about  her  ; 
then  ril  tell  you  of  the  plan  by 
which  I  mean  to  accomplish  what 
I  have  said,  and  which  shall  put 
money  into  your  pockets  as  well 
as  mine,  Bill. 

*  Some  three  or  four  years  ago 
I  fell  into  luck  on  one  of  the 
Australian  gold-fields.  For  a  time 
I  was  a  comparatively  rich  man. 
But  I  took  to  meddling  with  scrip 
and  feet  on  the  Sydney  Exchange, 
and,  like  a  fool,  dropped  my  pile 
and  had  to  ship  before  the  mast 
in  an  island  trader.  Well,  never 
mind  all  that,  for  youVe  heard  it 
before.  In  my  lucky  days  I  came 
in  contact  with  a  singular  being 
named  Stephen  Klagg,  and,  to 
come  to  the  point,  I  fell  in  love 
with  his  daughter  Tottie,  and  she 
with  me.' 

*  Am  I  to  congratulate  you, 
Tom  r 

*  Stop  a  bit.    • 

'This  Klagg  had  come  out 
originally  at  her  Majesty's  ex- 
pense ;  in  other  words,  as  a  con- 
vict. But  he  had  served  out  his 
time,  turned  respectable,  and  be- 
come pretty  lich.  Consequently 
he  is  now,  if  not  in  the  front 
rank,  at  least  on  the  verge  of 
Sydney  aristocracy. 

*  One  of  the  queerest  chaps  in 
the  world  ia  Klagg.  Mean,  nar- 
row-minded, utterly  ignorant,  yet 


very  smart  in  anything  touching 
the  pocket.  He  had  the  smse, 
however,  to  give  Tottie  the  best 
education  Sydney  could  afford ; 
and  she  has  been  brought  up  as  a 
lady,  which  she  is,  bless  her !  and 
a  thoroughly  good  little  woman 
too,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
'  Is  she  his  only  child  X 
*  Yes.  Her  mother  died  a  while 
before  I  knew  her,  and  she  has 
since  lived  alone  with  her  father. 
He  has  a  nice  place  out  Para- 
matta way,  and  does  the  ''solid 
respectable"  in  his  style  of  living. 
He  makes  a  fairly  good  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  I  believe,  in  his 
own  way ;  and  Tottie  is  fond 
enough  of  him,  despite  all  his 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.' 

'  Will  the  old  man  shell  out  if 
you  marry  his  daughter]  Is  that 
your  plan  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Just  the 
contrary,'  he  laughed. 

*Then,  if  you've  gained  the 
girl's  affections,  I  suppose  you'll 
elope  with  her  should  the  "  stem 
parient "  continue  obdurate  1' 
He  ffdgeted,  and  answered, 
'  Well,  I  might  have  done  so, 
certainly,  but  it*s  out  of  my  power 
now,  unless  I  throw  all  vestiges 
of  honour  and  right  feeling  to  the 
winds.  And  if  you  knew  Tottie 
you  wouldn't  counsel  me  to  do 
that.' 

'  Perhaps  I  wouldn't  in  any 
case.  But  what's  the  special 
position  ?' 

*  This  is  it.  When  I  was  flush 
of  coin,  goirg  about  speculating 
in  gold-mining  shares,  old  Klagg 
was  obsequiously  polite  to  me. 
He  invited  me  constantly  out  to 
his  house,  and  simply  threw  Tottie 
at  my  head.  Then  our  engage- 
ment followed.' 

'  You  must  have  made  a  great 
show  then  f 

*What,  of  wealth?  Of  course 
I  did.  I'd  struck  it  rich,  and  just 
chucked  the  dust  about  Sydney 
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anyhow.  Old  Klagg  and  every 
one  else  thought  I  was  worth  ten 
times  the  real  amount.' 

*  Ah  !  I  see.  Then  when  you 
had  spent  all  you  had,  I  suppose 
Klagg  gave  you  your  conge  T 

*  Not  precisely,  because  w^e  had 
come  to  an  agreement  before  then.' 

*  An  agreement !  What  sort  of 
onef 

*  Well,  it  was  just  after  I  had 
broached  the  subject  to  him  of 
my  love  for  Tottie,  and  hers  for 
me.  He  had  met  me  by  whining 
about  losing  her— not  objecting  to 
me,  but  saying  how  much  she  was 
to  him  ;  what  a  good  girl  she  was, 
and  80  on.  Of  course  I  concurred 
in  singing  my  darling's  praises, 
and  incidentally  mentioned  my 
belief  that  nhe  was  worth  her  weight 
in  gold, 

*  That  seemed  to  strike  him — 
grasping,  avaricious  old  villain  as 
he  is.  He  began  to  entertain  me 
with  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
rights  of  property  —  sounding 
rather  odd  in  the  mouth  of  an 
ex- convict,  perhaps  ;  but  no  mat- 
ter. It  was  after  dinner ;  and  he 
pressed  the  wine  on  me.  Tottie 
was  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  open 
French  window,  which  "  gave  " 
upon  the  verandah  and  garden, 
and  I  was  intoxicated  with  love, 
as  well  as  exalted  with  liquor.' 

*  This  begins  to  get  interesting, 
do  you  know.' 

*He  went  on  jawing  about  a 
man's  house  and  horse  and  cattle 
and  dogs  being  absolutely  his 
own.  The  law  said  they  were, 
and  a  man  needn't  part  with  them 
except  for  cash.  By  gradual  degrees 
he  worked  round  to  the  point  he 
was  aiming  at.  A  man's  wife  or 
daughter  was  inalienably  his  own. 
The  law  admitted  certain  rights 
of  possession  in  such  articles. 
But  why  didn't  the  law  put  a 
money  value  on  that  right,  the 
same  as  in  other  things  1 

*  I  laughed  a  little,  and  said  we 


were  not  slaves,  and  so  on.  Then 
he  said  that  ^  man  put  a  con- 
siderable outlay  into  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  a  daughter.  She  was  not 
a  chattel,  yet  she  represented  so 
much  hard  cash  paid  away  to 
make  her  what  she  was.  This 
was  his  view.  A  man  was  called 
upon  to  give  away  his  daughter  to 
a  stranger.  Was  it  justT  Was 
it  right  7  She  had  cost  so  much 
to  rear ;  was  it  not  right  that  her 
future  possessor,  her  husband, 
should  recoup  the  father  for  the 
actual  money  loss  he  experienced 
when  she  quitted  him? 

*  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he 
went  on  harping  upon  this  theme. 
He  did  not  want  to  disparage 
natural  affections,  he  said;  but 
what  had  they  got  to  do  with  the 
money  side  of  the  question  1  Kot 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  he 
came  at  last  to  the  proposition 
that  I,  Thomas  Tatterbull,  should 
bui/  Tottie  from  him,  Stephen 
Klagg.  And  the  price  at  which 
he  assessed  her  value  was  that  I 
had  named — her  actual  weight  in 
gold  /' 

'  By  Jove  !  a  costly  wife  !* 

*  Tottie  herself  was  present ; 
but  she  was  so  well  used  to  her 
father's  covetous  axioms,  that  I 
believe  she  actually  saw  nothing 
outrageous  in  the  proposal.  And 
then  she  was  inclined  to  be  co- 
quettish. Every  girl  likes  to  be 
won.  Every  ^irl  would  like  to 
have  her  lover  sacrifice  some- 
thing, do  some  wonderful  feat  to 
win  her  to  himself. 

'  That's  how  it  struck  her.  She 
looked  at  me — as  they  do  look, 
you  know — she  coaxed  and  pouted 
and  coquetted — as  they  all  do 
when  they  feel  their  power  over 
you.  Didn't  I  think  she  was 
worth  it]  Did  I  value  money 
more  than  her  1     And  so  on. 

*  Well,  what  was  a  man  to  do 
under  such  circumstances  1  I  was 
rich  then,  or  stood  to  win  in  cer- 
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tain  speculations,  rather.  I  was 
madly  in  love,  and*  just  at  that 
moment  my  perceptions  were  none 
of  the  clearest.  Klagg  drew  np 
an  agreement,  and  we  all  signed 
it.  It  hound  me  to  hand  over  to 
him  Tottie's  weight  in  gold  hefore 
I  mariied  her.  And  he  made  it 
a  condition  that  I  should  produce 
the  actual  huUion,  and  should 
veritably  weigh  down  my  bride 
in  a  pair  of  scales  ! 

'  Laughable,  isn't  it  ?  But  wait 
a  minute.  When  my  crash  came, 
as  it  soon  after  did,  and  I  found 
myself  penniless,  I  discovered 
that  I  had  made  an  exceptionably 
strong  barrier  between  Tottie  and 
myself.  The  dear  little  girl  shed 
oceans  of  tears  when  she  heard  of 
my  losses.  More,  she  gave  me 
to  understand  that  she  would  con- 
sent to  an  elopement,  if  I  pressed 
it,  and  would  link  herself  to  my 
ill-fortunes. 

*  Whether  that  agreement  of 
Klagg's  would  hold  good  in  a 
court  of  law  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  certain  he  would  try  to  make 
it.  But  it  effectually  separated 
us,  anyhow.  For  I  could  not  per- 
suade Tottie  to  do  what  her  father 
would  consider,  however  mis- 
takenly, to  be  an  absolute  robbery 
of  his  money.  Even  if  I  were 
inclined  to  risk  the  question  of 
dishonourable  conduct,  I  could 
scarcely  take  the  dear  girl  from 
her  comfortable  home  to  share  the 
tmcertain  chances  of  my  life.  So 
I  went  away  to  tempt  Fortune 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  leaving 
her  under  a  promise  to  wait  for 
me,  which  she  has  done  these 
two  years,  and  is  still  hopefully 
doing,  as  her  constant  letters  tell 
me. 

*  As  for  Klagg,  he  by  no  means 
took  the  ground  most  fathers 
would  have  done.  He  said  he 
was  sorry  for  me,  but  glad  tlat 
his  daughter  would  remain  to 
him  longer.     For,  as  I  have  said, 


he  is  a  loving  father  in  his  way. 
He  said  a  bargain  was  a  bar^in, 
and  that  I  could  fulfil  the  terms 
of  ours  whenever  luck  came  to 
me  again.  Meanwhile,  should 
Tottie  take  up  with  any  one  els& 
— that's  how  he  put  it — and 
should  he,  Klagg,  otherwise  ap- 
prove of  such  a  one  as  a  husband 
for  her,  he  promised  me  that  I 
should  still  have  what  he  termed 
the  refusal  of  her,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  no  one  should  have  her  with- 
out fulfilling  the  terms  agreed 
upon  with  me.* 

*  Well,'  I  exclaimed,  when  Tom 
had  done  speaking, '  of  all  the  un- 
natural old  monsters  I  ever  heard 
of,  your  future  father  in-law  seems 
to  me  the  chief.  What  do  you 
propose  to  do?  Wait  till  his 
death  1  Bun  away  with  the  girl 
after  all  ?     Or  pay  the  money  V 

'The  last,'  he  answered  em- 
phatically. 

*And,  pray,  where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  gold  ?*  I  queried. 
'  For  I  suppose  a  girl's  weight 
means  a  tidy  suta  of  it.' 

'  Y^s ;  some  thousands,  as  I 
calculate.  And  now  comes  the 
matter  in  which  I  trust  for  your 
cooperation,  which  I  have  been 
considering  all  day,  and  which 
has  led  to  this  conversation.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me 
a  piece  of  somewhat  startling  in- 
telligence, with  the  full  details  of 
which  it  is  not  needful  that  I 
should  acquaint  the  reader.  The 
gist  of  it  was  this : 

A  few  days  before  our  conversa- 
tion took  place,  a  certain  loose  law- 
less character — a  'beachcomber,* 
as  such  drunken  loafers  are  termed 
in  the  Pacific — ^had  received  mor- 
tal injury  in  a  brawl  among  the 
natives  of  an  outlying  island. 
News  had  come  to  Levuka  of  thia 
affair,  and  Tom  had  gone  over 
with  others  to  look  into  it.  He 
found  that  the  wounded  white 
man  was  a  certain  ruffianly  char 
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racier  who  bad  had  to  hide  from 
the  law.  He  had  been  concemed 
in  some  piratical  outrage  in  Samoa, 
had  fled  thence,  and  hidden  him- 
self among  the  natives  of  one  of 
the  Fiji  islands. 

It  turned  out,  so  Tom  now  in- 
formed me,  that,  once  in  California, 
he,  Tom,  had  accidentally  ren- 
dered a  very  great  service  to  this 
scamp,  by  saving  him  from  the 
sharp  justice  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee. The  dying  man  had  never 
forgotten  the  deed,  and  now  re- 
cognised Tom.  Before  he  expired 
he  made  certain  communications 
into  Tom*s  ear  which  that  worthy 
now  disclosed  to  me.  It  appeared 
that  the  ruflian  had  been  one  of 
a  lawless  gang  of  pirates — pirates 
as  they  exist  at  this  day  in  the 
PdciQc — not  the  black-flag  and 
*  walk-the-plank '  villains  of  fic- 
tion, but  marauding  robbers,  who 
swindle  and  plunder  in  sundry 
ways,  principally  operating  on  the 
natives ;  who  pretend  to  be  honest 
traders  when  it  suits  them,  and 
who  only  occasionally  resort  to 
bloodshed  when  they  fancy  that 
detection  cannot  overtake  them. 

They  had  stolen  a  ship  and 
gone  ofl*  on  a  cruise  among  the 
islands,  which  had  terminated  in 
the  buminc;  of  the  vessel  and  the 
massacre  of  most  of  her  crew  by 
exasperated  savages  at  some  place 
where  they  had  been  *  black-bird- 
ing' — that  is,  forcibly  carrying  off 
natives  to  serve  as  coolies  in  Peru 
or  elsewhere. 

Tom's  deceased  'friend,'  as  I 
playfully  termed  him,  was  the 
last  survivor  of  this  gang,  and 
had  been  skulking  about  the 
islands  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  a  certain  in- 
heritance which  had  been  left  by 
his  associates.  Finding  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  had  con- 
fided the  secret  of  this  to  Tom, 
and  had  made  him  heir  to  the 
pirates'  property.     This  consisted 


of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
South  Sea  produce.  It  had  been 
taken  by  fraud  and  force  from 
numbers  of  native  owners  here 
and  there  among  sundry  groups 
of  islands,  and  was  collected  and 
stored  in  a  lonely  spot  on  an 
uninhabited  island  in  the  Low 
Archipelago,  which  had  been  a 
rendt^zvous  of  the  gang,  and  whose 
position  the  dead  man  had  mi- 
nutely indicated  to  Tom. 

Tom  and  I  were  such  close  and 
intimate  friends  that  he  told  me 
all  this  without  hesitation.  More- 
over, he  was  obliged  to  find  a 
partner  with  some  means,  as  a 
good  deal  of  expense  must  be 
gone  to  before  he  could  get  pos- 
session of  the  pirates'  huard. 
After  long  debate  I  agreed  to 
join  him,  and  to  find  the  money 
or  credit  needful  for  chartering  a 
ship  wherewith  to  seek  out  the 
dead  villain's  bequest. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  we  had  no  right  to  possess 
ourselves  of  this  treasure,  as  it 
was  admittedly  stolen  property 
for  the  most  part.  But  it  may 
be  argued  that,  as  the  material 
had  been  gathered  by  driblets 
from  numerous  Polynesian  owners, 
at  various  times  and  in  various 
places,  there  existed  no  means  of 
discovering  the  rightful  owners. 
Again,  neither  the  colonial  nor 
the  imperial  governments  had  any 
right  to  it,  as  neither  held  juris- 
diction over  the  island  where  the 
hoard  was,  or  over  those  where 
the  robbeiies  had  been  committed. 
Moreover,  not  long  before,  the 
British  Government  ha^  expressly 
declined  to  burden  ixself  by  as- 
suming any  protectorate  over  the 
South  Sea  generally,  and  hence 
had  clearly  no  claim  in  such  a 
case  as  this.  Eight  or  wrong, 
Tom  had  determined  to  take  the 
pirate*s  legacy;  and,  after  some 
discussion,  I  gave  way  to  his 
arguments. 
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Some  time  after  this  I  char- 
tered a  schooner  from  l^ew  Zea- 
land, and,  having  managed  to  find 
a  trustworthy  person  to  act  a3 
loeum  ienens  for  me,  and  to  take 
temporary  charge  of  my  store  and 
plantation,  Tom  and  I  set  sail  in 
her  with  a  Kanaka  crew.  With 
much  difficulty  and  great  loss  of 
time  we  at  last  discovered  the 
pirates'  island.  It  was  a  very 
small  one,  lying  far  away  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  trading- 
vessels,  and  heing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  inhabited  groups.  Upon 
it  we  found  the  concealed  hoard 
of  plunder,  just  as  the  dying  man 
had  described  it  to  Tom. 

It  consisted  of  bSche-demer, 
pearl-shell,  tortoise-shell,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  copra,  and  fibre,  the  fun- 
gus that  the  Chinese  prize  so 
highly,  candle-nuts,  dye-woods, 
Tomano  wood,  nuts,  and  gum, 
ginger,  turmeric,  cinnamon,  per- 
fume materials,  &c.  But  a  good 
deal  of  the  heche-de  mer  and  more 
perishable  goods  had,  owing  to 
the  lapse  of  time  and  insecurity 
from  the  weather,  become  totally 
spoiled.  What  was  yet  in  good 
condition,  together  with  the  other 
things,  just  sufficed  to  make  up 
a  full  cargo  for  our  vessel.  It 
was  a  valuable  cargo  neverthe- 
less, and  we  estimated  its  worth 
at  somewhere  not  far  ofif  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

We  next  sailed  to  China,  the 
best  market  for  most  of  the  com- 
modities that  composed  our  cargo. 
Arrived  safely  at  Shanghai,  we 
sold  to  advantage,  and  took  in 
tea,  silk,  and  coolies.  Then  we 
ran  for  Brisbane,  and  there  con- 
verted our  merchandise  into  hard 
cash ;  and  a  very  profitable  voyage 
we  had  made. 

Tom,  now  a  fairly  well-to-do 
man  again,  was  eager  to  rush  to 
Sydney  to  claim  his  bride.  He 
wrote  to  her  to  tell  her  he  was 
coming,  and  that  he  brought  with 


him  the  materials  for  building  up 
their  future  happiness.  Knowing 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  man 
Klagg,  he  resolved  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  successful  gold- 
digger,  which,  as  he  himself  had 
been  one,  was  the  readiest  pass- 
port to  the  ex-convict's  favour. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  sudden  large  accession 
of  wealth  that  would  be  best  un- 
derstood, and  we  did  not  want  to 
make  public  the  real  secret 

Accordingly  Tom  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  bank,  and  pur- 
chased from  it  a  large  quantity  of 
rough  gold  .that  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Cook  town  dig- 
gings. Then  we  released  and 
paid  off  our  schooner,  and  started 
for  Sydney  in  the  mail  steamer. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Stephen 
Klagg  that  he  believed  in  gold- 
digging  as  the  most  certain  road 
to  riches.  He  himself  had  made 
his  money  in  that  way,  when  he 
got  his  discharge  from  penal  ser- 
vitude. He  had  since  bought 
shares  in  gold-mines,  and  had 
been  lucky  in  his  investments. 
But  whenever  he  had  tried  to 
make  money  in  other  ways  he 
had  invariably  come  to  grief. 
Hence,  as  an  ignorant  illiterate 
man,  he  stuck  to  the  idea  that 
gold-digging  was  the  true  royal 
road  to  wealth. 

For  much  the  same  reasons  he 
secretly  distrusted  all  securities 
but  the  one  sort.  He  had  doubts 
about  opulence  that  did  not  mani- 
fest itself  very  tangibly.  Some 
queer  deductions  from  this  train 
of  reasoning  had  led  him  to  con- 
stitute his  daughter  a  saleable 
article,  since  he  probably  thought 
that  no  one  would  actually  part 
with  money  for  her  unless  he 
possessed  considerably  more  at 
the  back  of  it.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  insisted  upon  the  amount  fixed 
on  being  literally  handed  over  in 
solid  gold,  that  there  might  be  no 
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sort  or  kind  of  mistake  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  bargain. 

I  pass  over  the  preliminary  in- 
cidents that  heralded  our  arrival 
in  Sydney.  In  pursuance  of  our 
plan,  and  also,  in  some  measure, 
because  it  was  not  expedient  to 
make  known  the  real  sources  of 
our  newly-gotten  wealth,  we  posed 
as  successful  gold-diggers.  We 
soon  became  public  characters,  for 
the  diggings  in  Queensland  that 
we  pretended  to  hail  from  were 
only  of  r^ent  discovery,  and  the 
rumours  already  afloat  concerning 
their  richness  were  in  no  small 
degree  magnified  by  the  reports 
of  our  success.  And,  of  course, 
we  were  credited  with  immensely 
greater  luck  than  we  actually 
had. 

Quite  a  rush  northwards  ensued 
in  consequence  of  our  arrival. 
The  j^apers  were  full  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  one  even  went  so  far  as 
to  print  a  fanciful  description  of 
Cook  Eiver,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  *Tatterbuirs  Claim.'  A 
steamboat  company  bought  a  nug- 
get or  two  from  Tom's  stock  of 
gold,  and  made  a  public  show  6f 
them  as  an  advertisement.  The 
'  TatterbuU  nuggets  *  were  used 
as  an  inducement  to  draw  intend- 
ing diggers  into  embarking  for 
the  Queensland  ports. 

All  this  was  more  than  we  had 
bargained  for  or  liked,  but,  once 
started,  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
up  the  deception.  When  the 
thing  came  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
posed it  only  excited  remark  as  a 
clever  hoax  on  the  part  of  in- 
terested persons — supposed — in 
Queensland  ;  ruses  of  such  a  sort 
having  been  known  and  practised 
both  before  and  since  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  a  rush  to  some 
particular  place.  But  Tom's  pur- 
pose in  it  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful. Klagg  seemed  to  smell  out 
gold  as  surely  and  mysteriously 
as  a  vulture  scents  carrion.     Be- 


fore we  had  been  on  shore  many 
hours  he  had  found  us  out  at  the 
hotel  we  had  gone  to. 

I  was  rather  favourably  struck 
with  this  peculiar  individual.  In. 
fact  I  had  been  prepared  by  Tom's 
tale,  or  rather  by  the  construction 
I  had  put  upon  it,  to  see  a  very 
repulsive  person.  But  I  found 
little  that  was  unusual  in  the 
man's  appearance  or  nmnner.  He 
was  a  short  thick-set  person,  well 
dressed,  looking  the  picture  of 
smug  respectability,  and  with  no 
trace  of  the  convict  on  him,  un- 
less it  might  be  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  cunning  and  avarice  in 
the  small  deep  set  eyes.  In  man- 
ner he  was  rude  and  coarse,  with 
much  vulgarity  of  accent;  but 
those  are  not  uncommon  charac- 
teristics in  colonial  society — at 
least  not  enough  so  to  excite  re- 
mark. 

Klagg  welcomed  my  chum  with 
enthusiastic  effusion,  and  me  with 
a  reflected  edition  of  the  same. 
He  seemed  to  take  credit  to  him- 
self for  Tom's  luck.  He  spoke  as 
though  his  own  conduct  in  set- 
ting a  price  on  his  daughter  was 
the  true  stimulant  that  had  pro- 
duced Tom's  good  fortune ;  and 
he  talked  as  though  his  own 
avarice  was  really  a  high  moral 
virtue. 

But  as  Klagg  warmed  more 
and  more  towards  his  prospective 
son-in-law,  so  did  that  artful  fel- 
low pretend  to  cool  and  become 
more  distant.  He  showed  Klagg 
the  boxes  of  gold  as  they  lay  at 
the  bank,  where  we  had  deposited 
them,  and  that  worthy  gloated 
over  the  bars,  and  nuggets,  and 
dust.  Yet  after  that  Tom  re- 
quired 60  much  pressing  to  get 
him  to  accept  Klagg's  invitations 
that  at  Id&t  the  poor  man  became 
quite  piteous  and  pathetic.  Se- 
cretly devoured  with  impatience 
and  longing  to  fly  to  his  beloved, 
Tom  made  it  appear  as  though 
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the  old  ex- convict  dragged  liim 
reluctantly  and  unwillingly  olT. 

This  conduct  had  the  result  it 
was  intended  to  have,  and  Tom 
apparently  kept  it  up.  The  old 
man  became  miserable  and  anx- 
ious. He  was  made  to  think  that 
Tom  repented  of  his  bargain,  and 
that  his  own  chance  of  handling 
any  of  that  gold  he  had  gazed  so 
fundly  on  at  the  bank  was  getting 
slighter.  He  began  to  haunt  Tom 
wherever  he  went,  imploring  him 
to  '  settle  '  according  to  their  old 
agreement.  He  attempted  to  urge 
his  daughter  so  to  coquet  with 
her  lover  that  he  should  be  in- 
duced to  'hand  over'  at  once. 
But  he  found  the  girl  in  a  wilful 
and  defiant  humour,  not  at  all 
disposed  to  act  as  he  wished;  and 
a  terrible  fear  began  to  attack 
him  that  she  would  elope  with 
Tom,  and  leave  her  father  to 
whittle  for  the  purchase-money. 

In  about  a  week's  time  the 
old  fellow  was  worked  up  to  the 
pitch  Tom  thought  was  requisite, 
and  then  my  friend  laid  bare  his 
design.  He  lightly  informed 
Klagg  that  he  would  fulfil  his 
bargain  an  hour  before  his  wed- 
dinfjt  not  an  instant  sooner.  This 
led  to  the  expected  result  that 
the  wedding-day  was  very  speedily 
fixed,  Tottie's  trousseau  prepared, 
the  bridesmaids  made  ready,  the 
license  procured,  and  friends  in- 
vited. 

When  Tom  introduced  me  to 
his  intended,  I  was  at  once  sin- 
cerely ready  to  congratulate  him. 
I  found  her  emphatically  a  nice 
girl.  Pretty,  fresh,  ladylike, 
amiable,  and  well-dispositioned, 
besides  being  obviously  much 
attached  to  her  lover,  I  was 
satisfied  that  she  would  make 
him  as  good  a  wife  as  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  or  better  perhaps. 
And  as  young  ladies  are  not  usu- 
aUy  quoted  in  the  stock  and  share 
list,  while  I  cannot  profess  myself 


capable  of  appraising  their  com- 
parative values,  I  decliue  to  say 
whether  I  think  that  the  future 
Mrs.  TatterbuU  was  or  was  not 
worth  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  her. 
At  any  rate,  every  married  man 
ought  to  feel  that  his  wife  is  worth 
to  him  *  her  weight  in  gold,'  and 
something  over. 

But  'haste  to  the  wedding.' 
The  eventful  day  came  round  at 
last,  and  I,  as  best-man,  had  my 
part  to  perform.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  convoy  from  the  bank  in  a 
cart  those  heavy  boxes  that  were 
so  necessary  an  item  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Tom  had  gone  on  ahead, 
and  I  followed  him  with  my  pre- 
cious charge  to  the  suburban  man- 
sion of  Stephen  Klagg.  Having 
seen  the  gold  conveyed  into  a 
chamber  where  a  weighiog -ma- 
chine had  been  previously  fixed, 
I  entered  into  an  adjoining  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  company  were 
assembled. 

Twenty  or  thirty  guests  were 
of  the  party  :  some  friends  of 
Klagg's;  some  friends  of  Tatter- 
bull's;  a  number  of  lady-friends 
of  Tottie's,  and  others.  No  one, 
except  the  hij;h  contracting  par- 
ties and  myself,  were  aware  of  the 
singular  performance  that  was  to 
precede  the  marriage  ceremony; 
but  it  was  evident  to  me,  as  I  en- 
tered the  room,  that  an  inkling 
of  something  extraordinary  about 
to  occur  was  exciting  the  curio- 
sity of  those  present. 

Tom  was  there,  awkward  and 
constrained  in  his  unwonted 
straitness  of  attire,  looking  the 
picture  of  misery,  as  bridegrooms 
often  do.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  lounging  about,  laughing 
and  talking,  all  in  festive  raiment, 
waiting  for  the  bride.  Klagg 
stood  apart,  his  hands  deep  sunk 
in  his  trousers  pockets,  an  ex- 
pression of  great,  anxiety  in  his 
little  eyes,  a  determined  look 
about  his  mouth,  as  though  his 
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thoughts  ran — 'Money  down,  or 
no  wedding  here  to-day  I  That's 
the  sort  of  man  I  am  !' 

His  face  h'ghted  up  when  he 
saw  me  enter,  and  he  crossed 
the  room  eagerly  with  extended 
hand,  saying, 

'Glad  to  see  yer,  mister,  glad 
to  see  yer  V  adding,  in  a  nervous 
undertone,  *  *Ave  yer  got  it  1  Is 
it  all  right]  Sure  yer  brought 
enough  of  the  goold  ?  Mind,  my 
gal's  a  *eavy  one,  yer  know  !* 
which  last  pleasantry  he  accom- 
panied with  an  avaricious  grin. 

While  he  was  pressing  wine 
upon  me,  and  introducing  me  to 
such  of  the  company  as  I  had  not 
previously  met,  Tom  disappeared. 
Shortly  he  came  back,  leading  in 
a  vision  of  perfectly  charming 
beauty  in  white  satin,  lace,  and 
orange>blossoms,  followed  by  half 
a  dozen  young  ladies  enrobed  to 
ravish  in  the  orthodox  style. 

A  buzz  of  admiration  greeted 
the  blushing  and  smiling  bride, 
and  every  one  crowded  to  wel- 
come her  as  she  advanced  into 
the  room. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a 
queer  interruption  occurred.  Klagg 
passed  through  the  throng,  and, 
kissing  his  daughter  affectionately, 
drew  her  away  from  Tom,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  manner  compounded 
of  joke  and  earnest, 

<  Gome  to  me,  my  dear,  and 
stand  you  back  a  bit,  Tatterbull  I 
She  ain't  yours  yet,  my  boy ! 
Ther's  a  little  business  ter  be 
settled  fust,  between  you  an'  me  T 

People  stared  wonderingly ; 
but  Tom  laughed  slightly,  and 
said, 

'  To  be  sure ;  let  us  proceed  to 
settle  it  at  once,  then.' 

Turning  to  the  company,  he 
added, 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me  V 
and  led  the  way  into  the  next 
room. 


The  guests'  flocked  after  him, 
and  ranged  themselves  about  the 
chamber,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  the  weighing-machine  and 
the  boxes  of  gold.  Looks  of 
amazement,  ejaculations,  whispers, 
and  some  smiling  passed  round, 
every  one  wondering  what  strange 
set-out  was  to  follow.  Tom  gazed 
abstractedly  at  Tottie,  and  she 
looked  wistfully  back  at  him, 
neither  of  them  seeming  to  like 
the  arrangement  much  now  it  had 
come  to  the  point.  Then  Klagg 
made  a  crafty  little  speech. 

*  Wen  a  young  spark,  such  as 
that  'ere,  comes  a-foolin'  round  a 
gal,  such  as  this  'ere,  how's  the 
father  of  that  gal  goin'  to  make 
sure  as  the  feller  '11  be  a  right  an' 
proper  sort  of  husband  for  'erl 
Some  has  one  way  o'  jedgin', 
some  has  another.  Bein'  a  plain 
man  myself,  wot  fell  into  trouble 
in  his  youth,  as  all  on  yer  know, 
through  want  er  knowledge  an' 
the  villany  of  others '  (deprecatory 
murmurs),  *  an'  wot's  come  ter  be 
a  'spectable  member  of  society' 
(*  Hear,  hear  !*),  *my  way's  this, 
knowin'  no  better.  Thinks  I,  the 
best  way  o'  jedgin'  on  him's 
through  his  pocket.'  (Laughter.) 

'  Easy  now  I  If  a  man  goes  an' 
pays  a  whackin'  big  lump  for  an 
OSS,  you  may  reckon  he'U  take  pre- 
cious good  keer  of  that  oss.  'Cos 
why  1  'Cos  he  feels  the  vally  of 
it  An'  he  ain't  likely  to  buy  a 
expensive  critter  onless  he  knows 
he  can  take  proper  keer  of  it.' 
(*  That's  so,'  from  a  guest.)  Simi- 
larly, if  a  man's  got  to  pay  down 
a  big  price  afore  ever  he  can  git 
his  wife,  his  doin'  so's  pretty  clear 
proof  as  he  sets  great  store  by  'er. 
An'  settin'  great  store  by  'er 
means  as  he's  got  a  straight  notion 
of  how  he's  goin'  ter  keep  her 
comfortable.  He  feds  the  vally 
of  'er.'  ('  0,  0  !') 

*  That's  wot  I  thinks  w'en  Mr. 
Tatterbull  there  comes  an'  says, 
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"  I  want  Tottie  r  **  'Ow  much 
do  you  want  *er  V  says  T.  "  Every 
much/'  eaye  he,  **  fur  she's  worth 
her  weight  in  goold,"  he  says.' 
(Great  laughter  ;  smiles  from  the 
ladies.)  "  You've  jest  hit  it,"  I 
told  'im.  "  Given  as  how  you're 
ahle  an'  willin*  to  pay  Tottie's 
weight  in  goold,  pound  fur  pound, 
an'  ounce  fur  ounce,  an'  slie  bein' 
willin*,  you  kin  have  'er." '  (Sen- 
sation.) *So  we  argufied  the 
matter,  an'  he  put  'is  'and  to  the 
bargin  along  o'  mine.  'Tain't  'cos 
I  wanted  his  dust !'  (*  0,  the  old 
rascal !'),  *  but  'cos  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  as  my  gal  was  goin'  to 
a  man  as'd  vally  'er  properly.' 
('  Hear,  hear !') 

*So  now  you  all  know  the 
meanin'  of  this. 

*  Tottie,  my  dear,  get  onto  the 
scales  !  Don't  be  fear'd  now,  my 
child  !  There's  nothin'  fur  you 
to  be  'sham'd  of !  Most  any  gal'd 
be  proud  to  have  a  man  as'd  weigh 
'er  down  with  goold;  so  you've 
no  need  ter  blush,  or  hide  yer 
head  !'  (A  buzz  of  ejaculations.) 

So  Tottie  mounted  the  weigh- 
ing-machine, in  all  her  bridal 
array,  and  stood  on  it  looking 
prettily  confused. 

^  O  papa !'  she  said.  '  It  makes 
me  so  nervous,  before  everybody  !' 

But  everybody  instantly  pro- 
tested there  was  no  sort  of  reason 
why  she  should  be  nervous.  It 
was  quite  a  commonplace  matter- 
of-fact  incident,  they  said;  and 
there  was  really  nothing  unusual 
in  it  at  all.  Indeed,  it  was  very 
pretty,  and  very  nice,  and  quite 
interesting,  you  know.  And  Tom 
kissed  her,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  make  her  smile ;  and  so 
everything  was  comfortable  and 
joUy;  just  as  though  girls  were 
ordinarily  weighed  out  before 
their  weddings,  and  bought  from 
their  kind  and  careful  papas. 

Then  Tom  and  I  got  the  boxes 
open,  and  began  to  transfer  their 


contents  to  the  weight- pan  of  the 
balance.  And  many  jokes  were 
passed  as  we  did  so  relative  to 
the  weight  of  *  The  Golden  Bride,' 
as  poor  little  Tottie  was  now  nick- 
named. And  somebody  suggested 
that  she  should  divest  herself  of 
her  bracelets  and  ornaments,  so 
that  her  lover  might  not  be 
cheated.  And  somebody  else 
asked  if  she  had  fasted  a  week 
beforehand,  in  order  to  lessen  her 
weight  for  Tom,  or  whether  she 
had  allowed  her  father  to  fatten 
her  up  for  the  ceremony.  And  so 
forth,  and  so  on,  while  all  ejeswere 
wide  open  with  excited  wonder. 

But  Tom,  busily  placing  bar 
after  bar  of  gold  in  the  scale,  said 
simply  that  he  meant  to  take 
her  *  all  standing  ;*  whereat  Klagg 
nodded  benign  approval.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  the  balance- 
beam,  began  to  move. 

Now  came  the  critical  point, 
closely  watched  by  Klagg.  Tottie 
was  enjoined  to  keep  perfectly 
still  on  her  perch,  and  Tom  affect- 
ed to  be  observing  minute  nicety 
in  regulating  the  precise  weight 
to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  An 
axe  had  to  be  fetched,  in  order 
that  he  might  cjiop  a  bar  into 
small  pieces.  And  pinches  of 
gold-dust  were  sprinkled,  speck 
by  speck,  till  the  indicator  stood 
exactly  level. 

*  Are  you  satisfied  V  said  Tom 
to  Klagg. 

*  Perfectly !'  replied  that  worthy 
rapturously.  *  Tottie's  yours  now, 
with  all  my  'eart.'  And  he  kissed 
her,  led  her  down  from  the  stand, 
and  gave  her  to  Tom.  Then  he 
gloated  over  the  heap  of  glittering 
metal,  checked  it  off  with  exultant 
fingers,  and  stowed  it  away,  mut- 
tering, '  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  ounces  and 
three-quarters  ! — second  fineness  ! 
Bank  assay ! — value,  three-ten  per 
ounce  !  That  makes  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred   and   thirty- 
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one  ponDds,  twelve  and  sixpence. 
'Tought  ter  bin  first  quality  !  But 
then  'tis  Queensland  goold.  Well, 
well !     Let  go  !' 

Then  we  went  in  procession  to 
a  neighbouring  church,  where 
Tom  and  Tottie  were  quickly 
made  one  with  all  due  formality. 
And  Klagg  groaned  piteously 
during  the  service ;  but  no  one 
minded  him.  And  after  we  had 
returned  to  the  house  he  suddenly 
produced  a  case  of  diamond  orna- 
ments, and  invested  Tottie  with 
them,  saying, 

*  Inhere,  my  dear  !  Wear  *em 
fur  yer  poor  forsaken  father  !  An' 
never  part  with  'em,  my  pretty  ! 
Keep  'em  for  yer  own  daughter's 
weddin',  w'en  you  get  one  !' 

Every  one  exclaimed  how  beau- 
tiful the  diamonds  were,  and  how 
they  must  be  worth  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds.     And  every 


one  said  how  nice  of  Klagg  it  was 
to  give  them  ;  and  what  a  splen- 
did set-off  they  were  to  the  gold 
he  had  received  from  Tom.  So 
the  bridesmaids  kissed  him,  and 
called  him  '  a  queer  old  dear,'  and 
said  he  was  charmingly  kind  and 
generous  and  good-hearted  after 
all. 

But,  a  long  time  afterwards, 
Tom  privately  informed  me  that 
the  diamonds  were  only  paste. 
However,  Sydney  did  not  know 
that,  and  probably  does  not  yet. 

My  chum  brought  his  young  wife 
to  Fij  i,  and  settled  down  as  a  planter 
on  one  of  the  islands.  And  my 
neighbours  all  concur  in  telling 
me  that,  throughout  the  islands, 
there  is  no  house  of  whose  hospi- 
tality they  more  enjoy  partak- 
ing than  that  which  is  presided 
over  by  Tom  TatterbulFs  *  Golden 
Bride.' 

W.  DELISLE  HAT. 


A  MAIDEN'S  CHRISTMAS. 


Mary — such  thy  name  should  be : 
Earthly  name  most  heavenly ! — 

Far  thy  spirit  soaring, 
Hears  the  old  sweet  solemn  lays 
From  the  first  of  Christmas  Days ; 
Hears  the  shepherd-song  of  praise, 

And  joins  in  its  adoring. 

Maiden  in  thy  sainted  mood 
Glad  as  holy,  fair  as  good. 

Merry  Christmas  greeting 
To  a  heart  as  pure  ds  thine 
Comes  with  love  and  joy  divine, 
As  the  star  of  peace  to  shine 

On  the  Christmas  meeting. 

Joyful  sound  and  vision  bright 
In  the  homely  loves  unite ; 

Heart  with  heart  rejoices. 
Faith  stands  meekly  beckoning  ; 
Peace  from  heaven  she  seems  to  bring — 
*  Peace  on  earth '  the  angels  sing 

In  the  household  voices. 

Echoing  glor^'  sounds  in  them 
From  the  Inn  of  Bethlehem  ; 

Still  glad  tidings  telling. 
Ever  shines  the  Sacred  Birth 
In  the  olden  Christmas  mirth ; 
Praise  on  high,  goodwill  on  earth — 

Joy  to  every  dwelling ! 

GODFREY  TURNER. 
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How  mucli  do  nine  and  seven, 
and  three  and  a  quarter,  and  fif- 
teen, and  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-niae  and  three- 
quarters  make?  Two  thousand 
and  twenty-four.  What  do  five 
thousand  a  year,  a  good  constitu- 
tion, a  well-drained  house,  a  po- 
pular temper,  and  a  shrewish  wife 
makf )  An  all  sort-of-life,  happy 
and  not  happy,  checkered,  like  a 
Highland  plaid.  Whit  do  a  pretty 
girl  and  an  old  gentleman  drink- 
ing brandy  without  knowing  it, 
and  a  coward  and  a  cudgel,  makel 
Give  it  up]  A  story  for  the 
Christmas  Number  of  London  So- 
ciety.  The  shortest  Christmas 
story  that  ever  was  written  for 
the  finest  Christmas  number  that 
ever  was  published !  Wonder- 
ful powers  of  addition !  Listen, 
Christmas  boys  and  Christmas 
girls!  Stir  the  fire,  until  the 
sparks  fly  up  the  chimney  as 
bright  and  as  fast  as  loving  looks 
from  laughing  eyes.  Attention! 
Turn  upon  me,  faces  all,  young 
and  old,  blooming  and  wrinkled. 
No  coughing.  No  flirting.  No- 
thing until  the  story  is  done. 

For  done  it  quickly  must  be. 
Here  I  am,  well  known  to  be  the 
second-best  writer  in  England  for 
spinning  a  story  out;  and  the 
Editor  —  between  ourselves,  a 
tasteless  despot ! — tells  me  I  shall 
have  ^iVQ  and  a  half  pages,  and  no 
more.  I  seem  to  hear  his  scissors 
click  and  snip  above  my  head  in 
anticipation,  like  a  hungry  giant 
trying  his  jaws  while  his  wife  is 
getting  his  little  bit  of  dinner 
ready.     If  the  story  is  jerky,  ab- 
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rupt,  beginning  too  late  and  end- 
ing too  soon,  blame  not  the  au- 
thor; for  he,  with  proper  scope 
given  to  his  unrivztlled  faculty, 
could  produce  a  narrative  such  as 
every  reader  in  the  empire  would 
admit  to  be  long  enough.  But  to 
be  measured  by  the  inch,  pruned, 
cropped,  clipped,  lopped,  shaved, 
cub  out  and  cut  off  and  cut  up, 
is  fatal  to  that  sort  of  Clarissa- 
Eichardson  -  Pamela  -  Grandison 
genius,  which  all  the  critics  tell 
me  I  possess.  And  now  for  the 
story. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  was  for 
thirty  years  (and  is  still)  practising 
in  the  town  of  Westerham.  He 
never  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
but,  being  careful  and  conscien- 
tious, he  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  a  large  circle  of  patients. 
Let  U9  call  him  Thompson,  for 
his  real  name  T  must  not  tell  you. 
Thompson  had  a  son,  who  was 
studying  the  art  of  healing,  and 
a  daughter,  who  was  studying  the 
art  of  heart-breaking,  and  seemed 
likely  to  take  honours. 

Nellie  Thompson's  saucy  face 
and  twinkling  eyes  ensnared  the 
eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  father  was  a  self-made  man, 
and,  though  vulgar,  had  a  force 
of  character  which  made  him  re- 
spectable in  society.  The  son,  as 
is  very  common  with  the  children 
of  such  parents,  had  all  the  father's 
vulgarity  without  his  shrewd  ge- 
nius. He  was  a  low,  coarse,  purse- 
proud  fellow,  and  had  not,  I  be- 
lieve, sufficient  culture  to  admire 
Nellie  Thompson  as  she  deserved. 
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But  he  heard  her  praised  and 
wanted  to  marry  her,  and  thought, 
of  course,  that,  with  his  personal 
and  ])ecuniarj  attractions,  he  was 
sure  of  the  girl.  *No,  thank  you,* 
pretty  Nell  said.  It  was  all  over 
the  town  in  no  time  that  pretty 
Nell  had  refused  Charlie  Stott,  and 
Charlie  was  perfectly  savage.  He 
revi  nged  himself  in  a  way  worthy 
of  his  character. 

Old  Dr.  Thompson  had  for 
some  time  been  in  imperfecthealth. 
He  worked  on  at  his  profession, 
but  brokenly.  His  disease — dis- 
ease it  could  hardly  be  called — 
was  a  species  of  cerebral  weak- 
ness, which  often  simulates  the 
grayer  form  of  brain- mischief,  but 
as  often  manifests  itself  only  in  a 
general  decline  of  power.  Of  this 
affection  a  distinct  symptom,  in 
many  cases,  is  intolerance  of  alcohol 
in  any  form.  Sometimes  a  patient, 
in  such  a  state,  will  be  completely 
upset  by  a  glass  or  two  of  wine. 
This  was  Dr.  Thompson's  case ; 
and,  unfortunately,  Stott,  who 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  had  ascertained  it.  Now 
it  fell  out  that,  shortly  after  Miss 
Nell's  refusal,  Dr.  Thompson  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  elder 
Stott^  who,  though  initated  at 
what  had  passed,  did  not  think 
proper  on  that  account  to  desert 
a  physician  in  whom  he  had  great 
faith.  It  was  a  blazing  summer 
afternoon.  One  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's horses  had  an  accident  in 
the  morning,  and  he  walked  out 
to  Stott's  house,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town.  After  his  profes- 
sional visit,  young  Stott  met  him 
in  the  hall  as  he  was  leaving  and 
inquired  about  his  father's  state, 
and  finally  asked  the  doctor  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  Thompson 
would  have  declined  this  offer, 
but  thinking  it  a  kind  of  concilia- 
tory overture,  he  judged  it  wiser 
to  say  yes. 


'  Champagne  will  be  agreeable 
to-day,'  said  Stott,  *  and  we  have 
just  had  some  in  which  is  fine 
quality.  It  drinks  rather  fiery, 
perhaps,  but  a  finer  wine  you 
never  tasted,  especially  when  it 
comes  fresh  from  the  ice,  as  it  will 
to-day.' 

He  went  out  himself  to  fetch 
the  wine,  and,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, returned  with  the  bottle 
opened  in  his  hand,  and  two 
glasses,  muttering  as  he  came  in 
something  about  the  servants  be* 
ing  out  for  a  holiday.  The  doc- 
tor took  a  glass,  and  at  the  young 
man's  urgent  pressure  another; 
and  he  was  thinking  of  leaving, 
when  the  scoundrel  said,  *  Dr. 
Thompson,  I  have  not  acted  quite 
as  I  ought  towards  you  lately; 
you  know  why.  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  I  wish  all  bygones  to  be  for- 
gotten.' 

So  they  shook  hands  very 
warmly,  and  then  Stott  said, 

'  One  glass  more  to  clinch  if 

The  doctor  objected. 

'  There  isn't  a  headache  in  a 
dozen  bottles  !'  cried  Stott.  '  It 
is  as  mild  as  milk.  Come,  doc- 
tor, you  won't  refuse  to  drink  to 
friendship  renewed.' 

So  Thompson  drained  a  third 
glass  in  quick  succession  upon  the 
other  two.  He  had  scarcely 
swallowed  it,  when  Stott  cried 
out, 

'  Bless  me,  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment I  quite  foi^ot !  So  sorry  to 
hurry  you,  doctor,  but  I  must 
meet  a  friend  immediately.' 

And  so  fussing  and  talking  and 
protesting  and  apologising,  he 
managed  to  get  the  doctor  outside 
of  the  house  within  ten  minutes 
after  his  first  glass  had  been  tasted. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  house, 
Thompson  subsequently  said,  than 
he  felt  rather  odd ;  and  he  men- 
tally reproached  himself  for  hav- 
ing taken  so  much  wine.  But 
three   glasses  of  champagne  did 
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not  seem  very  excessive  after  a 
fatiguing  day,  and,  thoagb  he  felt 
a  little  unsteady,  he  walked  on 
confidently.  From  that  time, 
however,  until  he  wakened  in  his 
own  bed,  all  was  either  very  indis- 
tinct or  lost  in  oblivion. 

But  what  an  interval  there  had 
been !  It  was  market-day  in  the 
town,  and  the  streets  were  full. 
Several  people  had  stories  to  t^ll 
of  Dr.  Thompson  With  one  he 
had  held  a  short  incoherent  con- 
versation. Against  another  he 
had  jostled  heavily,  and,  after  a 
stupid  stare,  staggered  on  without 
apology.  He  went  into  a  chem- 
ist's shop  and  gave  some  outrage- 
ous order  for  a  patient.  Finally 
he  fell  down  in  the  street,  and 
lay  motionless.  The  bystanders 
at  first  thought  it  a  fit ;  but  they 
were  soon  undeceived,  and,  amidst 
sneers  from  a  few  and  openly-ex- 
pressed grief  and  pain  from  others, 
Dr.  Thompson  was  carried  home 
dead  drunk. 

The  news  ran  like  wild-fire. 
Thompson  was  found  drunk. 
Kumour  gave  free  translations  of 
the  fact,  with  various  additions. 
Thompson  had  nearly  killed  a 
patient  through  his  liquor.  He 
had  fought  a  crossing-sweeper. 
He  had  sat  up  a  whole  night 
drinking.  One  sagacious  person 
said  he  had  always  seen  it  in  his 
eye.  And  apart  from  all  exag- 
geration, the  shock  to  the  doctor's 
friends  and  patients  was  very 
great  They  pitied  him,  but  even 
the  kindest  said  his  position  was 
irreparably  lost. 

I  have  heard  that  within  the 
doctor's  house  the  grief  and  shame 
were  inexpressible.  Neither  wife 
nor  children  could  reproach  him. 
Years  of  kindliness  and  rectitude 
had  impressed  them  too  deeply 
with  the  goodness  of  his  character 
to  permit  an  instant's  blame  to 
overshadow  the  loyalty  of  their 
affection.     They  looked  upon  the 


affair  as  a  terrible  disaster,  but 
never  thought  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  For  three  long  weeks 
Thompson's  was  a  sorrowful  home. 
It  is  not  always  the  saddest  house 
that  has  the  blinds  drawn  down. 

To  make  the  matter  worse, 
Charlie  Stott  declared  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  Thompson  had  drunk 
in  his  father's  house  could  have 
upset  any  man.  And,  indeed,  it 
did  not  seem  likely  to  produce 
such  total  intoxication  in  the 
most  delicate  subject.  So  the  in- 
ference was  that  Thompson  had 
been  drinking  elsewhere,  and  the 
matter  grew  darker  from  examin- 
ation. One  lady  of  influence  in 
the  town,  a  well-meaning  person 
of  the  revival  school  of  piety,  with 
that  rather  callous  temper  on 
social  matters  which  I  have  more 
than  once  observed  in  persons  of 
that  type,  wrote  a  solemn  letter 
to  the  doctor,  remarking  that 
although,  socially,  the  sin  he  had 
committed  might  never  be  for- 
gotten on  earth,  yet  there  was  One, 
^c.  This  letter,  I  have  been 
assured,  was,  to  the  poor  doctor, 
the  bitterest  of  the  many  mor- 
tifications he  had  to  endure. 

About  three  weeks  after  the 
event  the  hopeful  Charlie  Stott 
was  billiard-playing,  and,  luck 
failing  him,  he  drank  rather  freely, 
to  solace  his  misfortunes  or  to 
whet  his  play.  Growing  talkative 
with  his  liquor,  he  said  he  could 
tell  a  capital  story,  and,  without 
being  pressed,  went  on  to  say  that 
he  had  overthrown  Dr.  Thompson 
by  putting  brandy  in  his  cham- 
pagne. '  I  took  care,'  Stott  said, 
*  to  pour  it  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  Being  iced,  the  old 
fool  drank  it  suspecting  nothing 
until  it  toppled  him  over  in  the 
High  Street.'  So  far  he  had  pro- 
ceeded whan  one  of  his  com- 
panions suddenly  turned  upon 
him,   and    said,   '  Stott,   I  have 
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known  yon  for  five  years,  and  I 
never  tbonght  you  a  gentleman ; 
but,  after  what  yon  have  told  us, 
if  I  ever  speak  to  you  again  in 
the  way  of  friendship — *  and  he 
clinched  his  sentence  by  a  wish 
framed  in  language  more  suited  to 
the  scene  and  the  company  than 
the  spirit  of  his  speech.  60  speak- 
ing, he  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Stott  had  sense  enough  left  to 
grow  frightened,  and  now  began 
to  deny  what  he  had  before  of  his 
own  will  confessed ;  but  he  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble, 
for  the  rest  of  his  companions  were 
partial  strangers,  and  but  slightly 
interested  in  the  story. 

The  other,  however,  went  straight 
to  Dr.  Thompson's  house,  and, 
asking  for  the  son,  told  him  what 
he  had  heard.  The  two  young 
men  consulted  upon  the  matter, 
and  though  the  resolution  they 
came  to  was  characteristic  of 
youth,  the  issue  showed  it  was 
not  practically  unwise. 

Charlie  Stott  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  his  father*s  miUs  every 
day.  These  were  situated  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  and  his  homeward  path  lay 
through  some  unfrequented  fields. 
As  he  was  returning  home,  the 
evening  after  his  game  at  bil- 
liards, he  encountered  his  offended 
friend,  and  with  him  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's son.  Stott  looked  uncom- 
fortable; but,  with  a  surly  nod, 
he  was  passing  on  when  Thomp- 
son brought  him  to  a  stand  with 
A  shout  of  '  Stop  r  which  sent 
whatever  of  heart  he  had  into  his 
mouth. 

*So,  you  lying  hound,  it  was 
you  made  my  father  drunk  1'  cried 
Thompson  fiercely. 

Stott  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 

*  You  have  been  letting  out  my 
secret,  have  you  f  he  said,  turning 
angrily  upon  his  late  companion. 
*You  are  a  man  of  honour,  are 
you  Y 


*  I  hope  so,'  said  the  other.  '  At 
any  rate  you  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  Thompson,  which  I 
recommend  you  to  attend  to  be- 
fore you  deal  with  me.' 

Stott  looked  from  face  to  face, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
noticed  two  significant  oak  sticks 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  men. 
He  prognosticated  danger,  and 
grew  very  pale  indeed.  But  the 
common  resource  of  the  vulgar 
did  not  fail  him.  He  at  once  re- 
solved to  lie  himself  out  of  the 
fix. 

'Thompson,'  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand,  with  an  attempt 
at  generous  frankness,  *  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  being  annoyed. 
If  I  had  done  as  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  say  last  night,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  not  deserve. 
But,  upon  my  soul  and  honour^ 
I  had  too  much  wine  myself  then, 
and  invented  the  whole  story. 
The  champagne  your  father  drank 
at  my  house  was  pure  champagne, 
and  nothing  beside,  so  help  me 
God!' 

'  You  will  want  some  one  soon 
to  help  you,  if  you  can't  help  your- 
self,' retorted  Thompson,  taking 
no  further  notice  of  the  fellow's 
blasphemous  protest  'Look  here.' 
He  took  the  stick  out  of  his  friend's 
hand,  and  held  it  up  with  his 
own.  *You  can  choose  which- 
ever of  these  you  like  best,  and 
then  defend  yourself.  With  the 
other  I  will  carve  something  on 
you  that  will  last  as  long  as  the 
stain  you  have  put  on  my  father's 
name.' 

Thompson's  manner  was  so 
fierce  in  its  very  deUberateness 
that  a  stout  heart  might  have 
quailed  to  hear  him.  Stott  was  a 
coward,  and,  besides,  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  shame  hdped  to  un- 
nerve him.  He  declared  he  was 
unwell,  would  meet  him  another 
day,  wanted  a  friemd  on  his  own 
side;   at  last  fairly  blubbered; 
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"when  Thompson  suddenly  throst 
one  stick  into  his  hand,  and,  by  a 
smart  cut  of  the  other,  announced 
that  the  struggle  ^ras  about  to 
begin. 

A  short  struggle  it  was.  Thomp- 
son»  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  he  had  drawn  back 
a  pace  or  two,  strode  up  to  Stott, 
and  collaring  him,  began  to  lay 
stroke  after  stroke  upon  his  qui- 
yering  frame.  Stott  shrieked  and 
swore,  an  art  which  he  had  prac- 
tised largely  and  on  various  occa- 
sions, but  never  under  circum- 
stances so  stimulating  to  the  inven- 
tion. He  vainly  tried  to  wrench 
himself  out  of  his  foe's  grasp.  As 
vainly  he  made  a  few  spasmodic 
attempts  to  use  his  stick.  Whack, 
howl,  scuffle ;  scuffle,  whack,  howl ! 
such  was  the  action  that  fol- 
lowed. In  two  minutes  Stott  had 
received  as  sound  a  thrashing  as 
ever  a  vulgar  coward  earned ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  handsomely 
by  his  yells.  Then  Thompson 
threw  him  off  with  a  few  scorn- 
ful words.  Eage  and  paiu,  how- 
ever, had  imparted  to  Stott  some- 
thiug  that  acted  as  courage  for 
the  moment,  and  he  suddenly 
sprang  forward  and  gave  Thomp- 
son a  blow  with  his  stick  across 
the  temples  that  nearly  knocked 
him  down.  Then,  to  show  his 
prudence  as  clearly  as  his  valour, 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  tore 
across  the  field  like  one  who 
knew  that  vengeance  was  flying 
after. 

Thompson  was  stunned  for  a 
moment,  but,  recovering  himself, 
dashed  after  Stott  like  a  fury. 
The  race  was  not  doubtful.  Stott 
had  reached  the  gate  of  the  field, 
and  was  opening  it,  when  a  stroke 
cracked  across  the  shoulders,  and 
another,  and  another,  to  which 
all  that  went  before  were  mere 
ladies'  blows.  Stott  struggled 
desperately  to  open  the  gate,  and 


defend  himself  at  once,  when  a 
blow,  which  he  managed  to  avoid 
with  his  body,  came  down  upon 
the  hand  which  was  working  the 
latch  of  the  gate,  hitting  his 
thumb  with  such  fljattening  force 
that  he  fainted  with  pain. 

The  two  young  men  doctored 
him,  bound  up  his  thumb  hastily, 
gave  him  a  little  brandy  which 
the  umpire  had  brought  with  him, 
and  started  him  home,  his  small 
eyes  glaring  with  the  hatred  and 
malice  he  dared  not  utter.  Sorer 
bones  never  crossed  a  threshold 
than  his  when  he  entered  his 
father's  house,  and  the  damage 
done  to  his  thumb  was  so  serious 
that  Thompson's  promise  of  leav- 
ing a  lasting  mark  upon  him  was 
rigidly  ful611ed. 

As  I  have  heard,  the  fellow 
told  his  father  as  many  lies  as  he 
possibly  could,  and  very  artfully 
concealed  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  The  old  man  was  infuriated. 
His  son — hisbeldest  son — the  boy 
that  would  have  his  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year — beaten  by  a  hup- 
start  medical  student  that  hadn't 
two  sixpences  in  his  pocket !  Stott 
senior  was  full  of  pride  of  purse 
and  brutal  contempt  of  poverty. 
He  raved.  He  would  see  if  there 
was  law  in  the  land.  He  would 
this,  and  he  would  that — his  fine 
purple  countenance  displaying 
various  apoplectic  tints^  as  thus 
to  various  friends  he  declared  his 
intentions.  But  the  affair  soon 
got  wind.  Plenty  of  generous 
feeling  was  aroused  on  the  other 
side.  Old  Dr.  Thompson  was 
really  beloved,  and  people  were 
only  too  delighted  to  see  him 
honourably  extricated  from  his 
disgrace.  Callers  came  in  showers. 
Young  Thompson  was  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  all  the  girls  went 
wild  about  him,  and  one  parti- 
cular pair  of  eyes  contrived  to 
convey  their  silent  approval  of 
his  pluck  so  bewitchingly,  that 
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Thompson  resolved  to  take  the 
bcJl  at  the  hop.  He  mairied  the 
bewitchiog  eyes,  and  settled  down 
as  partner  with  his  father.  And 
as  for  pretty  Nell  Thompson,  who 
said  'No,  thank  yon/  to  Stott, 
she  fell  in  with  a  young  medical 
man  of  some  private  fortune  and 
remarkable  ability.  The  begin- 
ning  was  he  loved  her,  and  the  end 
was  she  married  him.  No :  that 
was  not  the  end  either.  He — Dr. 
Msmsfield — ^joined  the  Thompson 
partners,  father  and  son.  The  firm 
enlarged  its  designation  to  Thomp- 
son, Thompson,  &  Mansfield,  and 
a  prosperous  firm  it  has  become. 
For  several  miles  round,  all  the 
practice  is  gathered  into  this 
great  medical  net,  and  the  two 
young  men  are  rapidly  making 
fortunes.  No  other  doctor  has  a 
chance  in  the  district,  as  one  rash 
practitioner  of  the  Dublin  medical 
school — Titus  O'Grady  by  name 
— found  to  his  cost.  After  flour- 
ishing his  brass  door-plate  before 
the  public  for  twelve  months, 
Titus  packed  up  and  departed. 
*  In  the  whole  year,*  he  said,  with 


doleful  humour, '  I  had  only  one 
patient,  and  that  was  a  girl  with 
the  measles — ^and  even  she  had 
only  one  spot.  How  can  a  man 
demonstrate  his  abilities  in  such 
a  place  V  So  poor  old  Dr. 
Thompson's  disaster,  like  the 
mishaps  of  a  truly  worthy  man, 
turned  into  good  fortune  at  last. 
He  is  supported  on  one  side  by 
an  active  and  affectionate  son,  on 
the  other  by  a  loyal  and  talented 
son-in-law.  He  sees  two  bloom- 
ing rows  of  grandchildren  rising 
before  him,  and  once  in  a  twelve- 
month or  so  a  new  face  appears 
suddenly  in  the  line  in  the  odd- 
est sort  of  way.  Dr.  Thompson 
senior  need  not  complain ;  and  as 
for  Dr.  Thompson  junior,  be  de- 
clares that  his  good  luck  began 
on  the  very  evening  that  he 
thrashed  that  cowardly  ruffian 
Stott. 

Now,  I  discharge  you  all. 
Forfeit?,  mistletoe,  Sir  Hoger, 
snapdragon,  what  you  please,  only 
never  again  say  that  I  cannot  teU 
a  story  in  Ave  minutes.  • 

ALAN  MUIIU 
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Nobody  could  make  it  out;  at 
least,  everybody  said  they  could  not 
make  it  out  in  Oatnej — that  little 
dull  old  south-coast  town,  aban- 
doned to  smugglers  and  fossilled 
folk  of  ages  dead  to  the  rest  of  Che 
world  J  and  there  were  not  many 
people  in  Oatney  who  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  expressing  their 
views,  even  if  they  could  make 
oat,  how  a  successful  run  could 
be  effected  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  Preventive  men.  In  fact, 
looking  at  the  very  large  propor- 
tion which  loafers  in  Oattiey  bore 
to  the  general  population — and 
loafers  idways  know  everything 
that  is  going  on — the  universal 
ignorance  was  perfectly  astound- 
ing. And  so  thought  Lieutenant 
Pleydell,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Oatney  Preventive  Station, 
as  he  strode  up  and  down  the 
coffee-room  of  his  temporary  quar- 
ters at  the  Bull  Inn,  in  none  of 
the  best  of  humours  at  the  news 
that  a  *  run '  had  been  effected  in 
spite  of  the  watchfulness  and  pre- 
cautions of  himself  and  his  men. 

'  Heart-breaking  work,  this,'  he 
muttered,  *  to  be  stowed  away  in 
this  God-forsakenhole,  whilst  other 
fellows  are  winning  kudos  and 
medals  and  promotion  by  active 
service.  I've  a  good  mind  to  cut 
it  altogether,  and  take  to  the 
Church  or  the  Bar,  or  anything. 
And  I  suppose  I  must  spend  an- 
other Christmas  Day  here,  without 
a  soul  to  speak  to.' 

It  was  quite  upon  the  cards — 
not  upon  the  Christmas  cards,  for 
in  Anno  Domini  1811  those  de- 
lights of  nurseries  and  abomina- 


tions of  letter-carriers  had  not 
been  invented—that  it  was  going 
to  be  what  is  called  a  seasonable 
Christmas;  for  the  loafers  who 
hung  about  all  day  over  the  para- 
pet above  the  town  green — in 
olden  times  the  town  port  and 
harbour — and  who  were  far  more 
infallible  in  their  weather  prog- 
nostications than  the  modern 
Meteorological  Office,  cocked  their 
heads  knowingly  at  the  clouds, 
and  said  that '  Summat  wur  com- 
in',  it  wur.' 

And  so  it  turned  out;  for 
Christmas  Day,  by  some  juggling 
feat  known  only  to  itself,  dawned 
somehow  or  other  through  the 
heavy  masses  of  snow- clouds,  and 
the  worthy  burghers  of  Oatney 
began  to  wish  each  other  a '  Merry 
Christmas'  when  they  had  no 
evidence  that  the  day  had  even 
arrived  except  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible lightening  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  was  with  anything  but  a 
desire  to '  salute  the  happy  mom' 
th^^t  our  Lieutenant  stood  at  the 
coffee-room  window,  and  gazed  out 
upon  as  much  of  the  street  as  he 
could  see  for  the  snow,  which 
drifted  about  it  apparently  from 
each  point  of  the  compass,  but 
which  seemed  to  have  no  deterrent 
effect  upon  sundry  red  cheeked 
red  stockinged  damsels  on  their 
way  to  morning  service  at  the  old 
church  in  Strand  Street.  He  was 
thus  engaged  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  land- 
lord entered. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  honour,' 
he  said ;  *  but  it's  Christmas  Day, 
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and  me  and  the  missus,  thinkin' 
you'll  be  lonely  like  a  sittin'  here 
all  by  yourself,  wants  to  know  if 
yeu*d  do  us  the  honour  of  dinin' 
with  us  this  erenin'  at  five 
o'clock.' 

*  Thank  you,  landlord,'  replied 
the  officer;  'I've  some  very  im- 
portant letters  to  write,  so  I  think 
I'll  dine  alone  to-night.' 

The  landlord  withdrew  with  a 
look  half  of  surprise,  half  of  con- 
tempt, for  the  man  who  would 
choose  to  dine  alone  upon  Christ- 
mas night. 

When  the  door  had  closed  be- 
hind him  the  Lieutenant  shook 
his  head  and  said  to  himself, 

'  !No,  not  this  time.  I'm  a 
young  un,  but  I'm  too  old  a  bird 
to  be  caught  with  gammon  like 
that  Get  me  out  of  the  way, 
make  me  half  seas  over,  and  then 
— why,  another  run  by  Dunge- 
ness,  end  sell  number  two  for  me. 
Xo ;  ril  dine  alone,  and  keep  my 
eyes  open  all  the  time.  Besides, 
the  men  dine  at  five  o'clock,  and 
they'd  take  it  very  strangely  if  I 
didn't  give  them  a  look  in,  and 
tell  them  not  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  beings  as  Ned  Ward  and 
the  Dymchurch  gang,  in  the  midst 
of  their  jollity.' 

So  duiiug  the  afternoon  the 
Lieutenant  plodded  through  the 
almost  knee-deep  snow  to  the  look- 
out station  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  some  two  miles  south- 
ward of  the  town.  He  duly  ad- 
mired the  men's  attempts  at  deco- 
ration, satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  store, 
wished  the  men  *  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas,' at  the  same  time  warning 
them  not  to  forget  entirely  that 
there  were  such  beings  as  smug- 
glers in  existence,  left  them  a  box 
of  cigars,  and  turned  back  home- 
wards. 

It  had  become  quite  dark  by 
the  time  he  approached  the  inn, 
and  the  snow-douds  which  had 


been  sullenly  hoTering  about  aU 
day  delivered  themselves  of  their 
pent-up  wrath  in  a  fierce  blinding 
storm.  So  he  hastened  his  steps. 
He  was  somewhat  startled  to  hear, 
during  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
elementary  warfare,  a  deep  groan 
just  as  he  arrived  at  the  ixm-door, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, he  could  make  out,  in  the 
dim  light  cast  by  the  inn  lamp,  a 
dark  mass  huddled  agunst  the 
opposite  walL  Approaching,  he 
saw  that  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
young  woman.  He  lifted  her  inta 
his  room  at  the  inn,  placed  her  by 
the  roaring  fire,  and  put  some 
brandy  to  her  lips,  which  seemed 
to  revive  her.  The  Lieutenant 
saw  that  she  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  girl,  and  revolved  in  hiis 
mind  the  possible  causes  which 
could  have  led  to  her  present 
position. 

'  Evidently  no  coast  lass,'  he 
muttered,  as  he  felt  the  soft  deli- 
cate hair,  and  marked  the  refined 
features  of  the  girl.  '  There  must 
be  some  mystery  to  bring  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  to  such  a 
position  as  this,  on  Christinas  of 
all  nights  in  the  year.  Do  you 
feel  better  V 

*Yes,  thank  you,'  replied  the 
girl,  in  a  low  faint  voice ;  '  I  shall 
soon  be  quite  welL  But  tell  me, 
where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  V  And 
her  eyes  flashed  at  these  words, 
and  her  hands  stretched  out  wildly 
as  if  to  grasp  something. 

*  O,  never  mind — wait  a  bit,* 
said  the  young  officer;  'and  when 
you've  had  something  to  eat  and 
drink  you  shall  go  to  bed,  and  to- 
morrow you'll  be  as  right  as — ^ 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  girl,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head  and  a  sad  look 
in  her  large  black  eyes ;  *  1  must 
go  on  to-night.' 

'  Go  on !'  repeated  the  Lieu- 
tenant;  'that's  quite  impossible. 
I  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  upon 
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such  a  niglit  as  this.  Besides, 
where  and  how  are  you  going  V 

'  I  must  go  on  to  T./  said  the 
*girly  mentioning  a  sea-port  some 
three  miles  from  Oatney.  'Please 
don^t  try  to  prevent  me,  as  I  have 
a  duty,  a  solemn  duty,  to  per- 
form.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,'  said  Pley- 
dell,  *  you  must  eat  and  drink 
something  before  you  go.  It's 
Christmas  night;  I'm  all  alone 
here,  aud  I  shall  be  delighted  if 
you  will  stay.  So  I'll  make  up 
the  fire,  and  you  sit  quite  close  to 
it — you're  shivering  still — and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  dinner  will  be 
ready.' 

He  left  the  fair  incognita  gazing 
at  the  fire  with  a  look  of  the  deep- 
est sorrow  on  her  face. 

*  By  George !  she  is  a  pretty 
girl,  and  no  mistake,'  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  up  stairs  to 
change  his  reeking  clothes  and  to 
make  himself  generally  more  pre- 
sentable. '  Depend  upon  it,  there's 
some  mystery  connected  with  this, 
and  1 11  get  it  out  of  her  before 
she  goes.' 

The  Bull  had  been  famous  for 
its  dinners  from  time  immemorial, 
and  the  landlord  was  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  consoling  the  Lieu- 
tenant for  his  enforced  solitude 
by  setting  before  him  a  most 
tempting  little  banquet 

Pleydell  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  warmth  of  the  room  and  the 
generous  fare  had  the  effect  of 
completely  reviving  the  strength 
of  his  guest,  although  she  still 
remained  silent  and  sad ;  and  he 
took  advantage  of  her  recovery  to 
press  again  his  questions  about 
her  intentions. 

*  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me 
for  my  curiosity,'  he  said  ;  '  but  as 
I  am  your  temporary  protector  I 
feel  that  I  have  some  right  to 
know  whither  you  are  going,  and 
how  you  propose  to  make  the 
journey.     I  dare  not  ask  you  to 


tell  me  your  story,  although  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  a  story, 
and  a  sad  one.' 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to 
him  as  he  said  this. 

*  Tes;  I  have  a  story,  and  a  sad 
one ;  but  I  can  only  tell  it  to  the 
nearest  Preventive  officer,  and  he, 
I  believe,  is  at  T.' 

Pleydell  started. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said, 
'you  need  not  go  as  far  as  T. 
for  a  Preventive  officer,  as  I  have 
the  melancholy  honour  to  be  one.' 

'  You  are  !'  the  girl  exclaimed. 
'  Then  listen.  I  have  come  upon 
an  errand  of  revenge.  Do  you 
know  the  name  of  Ned  Ward  V 

*  Ned  Ward !'  repeated  the 
young  officer ;  '  I  should  think  I 
did.     The  smuggler,  you  mean  V 

'  Yes — the  same,'  continued  the 
girl.  *  Well,  I  loved  him  dearly ; 
he  gave  me  his  troth  solemnly, 
and  I  gave  him  my  heart.  We 
were  to  have  been  married  on 
New  Year's  Day;  but  I  found 
out  yesterday  that  he  is  already 
married  to  another  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  officer  on 
parole,  and  that  she  is  at  sea 
with  him.  And  I  have  come 
from  Dover  on  foot,  all  through 
the  snow  and  storm,  on  purpose 
to  take  my  revenge.  I  am  glad 
I  need  not  go  on  to  T.,  for  I  am 
almost  worn  out.  He  i3  going  to 
run  a  cargo  ashore  at  ten  o'clock 
to-night.' 

'  To-night  1  Where  V  exclaimed 
the  LieutenaQt  eagerly. 

'  At  Eedman's  Lane,  you  know, 
close  by  the  Ship  Inn.  He  will 
have  this  girl  with  him,  and  as  I 
know  they  will  be  many,  and 
well  armed,  to  do  good  you  must 
take  every  man  you  can.  Then — 
then  I  shall  be  revenged  T 

Her  eyes  flashed  so  as  she  said 
this,  and  she  looked  so  beauti- 
fully fierce  in  her  just  wrath,  that 
the  young  sailor  stooped  and 
kissed  her  hand. 
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'Tou  will  remain  here,  will 
you  not  V  he  said.  '  I  must  lose 
no  time,  for  it  is  now  getting  on 
for  eight  o'clock.' 

*  I  will  remain/  said  the  girl, 
'  trust  me/ 

In  a  very  few  minutes  he  was 
ready,  cloaked  and  armed,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  he  arrived  at 
the  station.  The  men  were  lustily 
roaring  the  chorus  of  *  God  save 
the  King,'  as  he  entered ;  hut  at 
his  appearance  voices  were 
hushed,  and  each  man  stood  at 
*  attention/ 

'I'm  very  sorry  to  stop  your 
fun,  lads,'  said  Pleydell;  'but 
I've  just  received  news  that  Ned 
Ward  intends  to  have  a  try  at 
Eedman's  Lane.  We  shall  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us  ;  but  we 
can  polish  him  off,  stop  his  little 
game,  and  finish  ours  afterwards.' 

At  this  the  men  burst  out  with 
a  hearty  cheer;  they  were  just  in 
the  humour  for  fun  of  this  sort, 
and  would  willingly  have    gone 
out  to  meet  with   an    enemy  a 
dozen  times  their  strength.     In 
a  very  short  time  the  whole  de- 
tachment— ^some  twenty  men  all 
told — were     ready     armed    and 
equipped ;  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition were  served  out   to   each 
man  ;  a  parting  bumper,  to  fight 
against  the  exposure  upon  such  a 
night  during  a  five-mile  tramp, 
was  drained ;  and  they  set  forth, 
leaving  a  couple  of  men  on  guard 
at  the  station.     They  kept  along 
the  marsh  road  by  the  sea,  eyes 
and  ears  open  all   the  while  for 
the  smallest    sign  which    might 
betray  the  proximity  or  existence 
of  the  quarry.     The  snow  drifted 
in  their  faces,    the  wind    blew 
almost  a  hurricane,  and  the  word 
of  command    could   scarcely    be 
heard  for  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
and  the  shrieking  and  whistling 
of  the  gale.     There  were  lights  in 
the  Ship  Inn  at  Eedman's  Lane, 
and  sounds  of  singing  and  laughter 


were  heard  as  the  little  body  of 
blue-jackets  approached ;  other- 
wise there  was  no  sign  of  life  at 
this  wild,  outof-the-way,  seques-^ 
tered  spot,  known  to  few  but 
smugglers  and  fishermen,  and 
doubly  wild  and  remote  on  this 
inclement  Christmas  night.  It 
was  almost  ten  o'clock  by  the 
time  the  Lieutenant  had  disposed 
His  men  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  Still,  there  was  not  a 
sign;  not  a  blue  light  from  the 
sea,  not  a  lantern  hoisted  from 
the  upper  window  of  the  inn — 
both  well-known  signals  in  the 
freemasonry  of  smuggling.  Eleven 
o'clock ;  it  was  weary,  bitter  work 
waiting  about  inactively,  searched 
to  the  very  bones  by  the  wind ; 
midnight,  the  lights  at  the  inn 
disappeared,  and  the  sounds  of 
revelry  ceased.  There  were  audi- 
ble murmurs  of  discontent  and 
disappointment  amongst  the  men, 
and  Jem  Peate,  approaching  Pley- 
dell with  a  salute,  said, 

'  I'm  afeard,  sir,  it's  no  go. 
They've  either  done  the  business, 
or  else  the  weather's  too  bad.' 

'  I'm  afraid  so  too,  Jem,'  said 
the  Lieutenant.  *  My  information 
came  from  a  most  trustworthy 
source  ;  at  least,  I — I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  so.' 

'Excuse  me,  sir,'  said  the 
honest  tar,  '  if  I  axe  you  who  it 
was  as  told  you.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I 
can,'  said  PleydelL  *  I  might  get 
my  informant  into  trouble.' 

'  No,  sir,  but  was  it  a  man  or  a 
woman  V  asked  the  sailor. 

*  Well,  it  was  a  woman,'  replied 
the  officer. 

'Well  then,  sir,  depend  on't 
we've  been  done  brown.' 

The  possibility  of  this  had 
never  occurred  to  Pleydell,  so  in- 
terested had  he  been  in  his  patient 
at  the  inn,  and  yet  it  was  hum- 
bling to  think  that  such  was  the 
case.    It  was    evident,  however. 
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tliat  nothing  would ;  be  done  at 
Eedman's  Lane  this  night ;  so  the 
word  was  given  to  re-form,  and  the 
men,  wet  and  shivering,  obeyed 
with  alacrity. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion, Pleydell  was  surprised  to 
hear  no  challenge,  and  ran  ahead 
of  the  detachment.  His  surpzise 
was  increased  tenfold  when  he 
beheld  the  two  men  he  had  left 
on  guard  gagged  and  trussed  up 
like  fowls  in  a  comer,  and  on  the 
table  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which 
was  scrawled : 

*  Dere  Sir, — We  'ope  you  have 
ingoyed  yore  little  waJk.  We 
have  very  much,  igspeshally  as 
we  have  dun  you  regular  brown.' 

Pleydell  was  beside  himself 
with  rage.  The  two  men,  when 
released,  could  only  say  that  at 
ten  o'clock  the  door  was  burst 
open,  and  before  they  could  spring 
to  their  arms  they  were  gagged 
and  bound   so  that  they  could 


neither  speak  'nor  move.  That 
by  the  time  occupied  by  the 
smugglers  the  '  run '  must  have 
been  a  big  one.  Pleydell  returned 
to  the  inn  with  all  speed,  and 
found,  as  he  had  feared,  that  his 
interesting  guest  had  gone.  So 
angry  and  mortified  was  he  that 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  and 
tried  to  forget  his  humiliation  in 
the  study  of  medicine.  Years 
afterwards  he  bought  a  practice 
in  Dover,  and  had  for  a  patient 
upon  one  occasion  an  elderly 
woman,  who,  when  he  had  en- 
tered her  cottage,  saluted  him  by 
his  old  title  of  Lieutenant. 
Naturally  astonished  how  a  poor 
woman  in  her  position  could  have 
found  out  about  his  past  career, 
he  asked  her. 

*  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,'  she  said, 
with  a  twinkle  of  her  black  eyes, 
*  you  surely  can't  have  forgotten 
the  Bull  Inn  at  Oatney,  where 
you  were  so  regularly  done 
brown !' 

FRANK  ABKLL. 
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Many  are  the  tales  told  of  faith- 
ful dogs,  hones,  cats,  and  other 
domestic  animals.  The  following, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  is,  I 
beL'eve,  a  true  account  of  the 
fidelity  shown  by  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  fer<B  naturcB  to 
his  master,  as  told  me  by  a  friend, 
now,  alas  !  no  more.  The  friend 
I  allude  to  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguiBhed  of  the  officers  of 
the  late  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  as  one  without  fear 
and  reproach.  Preeminent  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
sportsman,  he  will  never  be  for- 
gotten as  long  as  the  annals  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  are  extant. 
Many  are  the  monuments  raised 
to  his  memory,  but  none  more  en- 
during than  the  affectionate  re- 
gard in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
Bheels,  whom  he  brought  under 
subjection,  not  by  the  rigour  of 
the  law,  but  by  personal  example 
and  dashing,  almost  reckless, 
bravery,  ^winning  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  his  open-handed  gener- 
osity and  strict  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, and  unexampled  exploits  in 
the  chase,  in  which  those  primi- 
tive people  are  themselves  adepts. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I 
was  an  ardent  sportsman,  and  I 
have  spent  many  years  in  the 
wilds  of  Hindostan.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  (the  story  was 
told  very  many  years  ago),  I  was 
sent  with  a  detachmdlit  of  my 
regiment  to  Dharwar,  as  hostili- 
ties were  expected  to  break  out 
in  the  southern  Mahratta  country. 
However,  no  disturbances  took 
place,  and  I  had  ample  leisure  for 


devoting  myself  to  the  wild  sports 
of  the  country.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Appiah,  the  most  noted 
shikarie  in  those  parts,  I  slew 
most  of  the  game  met  with  in 
the  ghats  of  the  Western  Presi- 
dency. 

One  day,  as  we  were  return- 
ing from  a  very  successful  hunt, 
in  passing  through  a  rocky  ravine 
I  heard  extraordinary  noises,  and, 
running  forward,  came  face  to 
face  with  an  immense  tiger,  who 
was  murdering  a  youngster  of  his 
own  species.  You  know  that 
tigers  are  given  to  that  pernicious 
habit^  and  destroy  all  their  male 
offspring  if  they  come  across 
them,  which,  however,  is  but 
seldom ;  for  the  tigress  hides  them 
from  their  birth,  and,  should 
they  be  discovered  by  their  im- 
natural  parent  and  she  be  present, 
will  fight  to  the  death  in  defence 
of  her  young.  In  this  instance 
she  was  absent,  and  her  lord  and 
master  was  exterminating  her 
hopefuls  as  I  came  on  the  scene. 
I  was  not  prepared  for  such  game, 
for,  thinking  that  my  day's  sport 
was  over,  I  had  exchanged  the 
rifle  for  the  gun,  which  was 
charged  with  ^o.  2  shot,  with 
which  I  hoped  to  knock  over 
some  pea  fowl  for  the  pot. 

However,  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  I  fired  into  his  face 
right  and  left,  and,  springing 
back,  seized  the  rifle,  expecting 
fuUy  that  the  tiger  would  be 
upon  me.  It  was  a  dull  oppres- 
sive day,  and  the  smoke  from  my 
barrels  hung  very  much.  When 
it  cleared  away,  my  antagonist 
had  disappeared,  leaving  plenty  of 
blood  on  his  tndl  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  not  got  off  scot-£ree. 
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My  first  care  was  to  pick  np 
the  poor  little  feline  which  he  had 
dropped,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  more  than  a  month 
old,  and  my  second  to  heat  a 
hasty  retreat,  for  I  wanted  to  get 
clear  away  before  the  return  of 
the  tigress.  I  noticed  two  other 
youngsters  lying  dead ;  and  the 
sight  of  these,  together  with  the 
loss  of  the  third,  would,  I  knew, 
render  her  desperate,  and  the 
place  we  were  in  was  not  the  best 
adapted  for  such  an  encounter, 
especially  as  it  was  getting  dark. 

I  hurried  to  my  camp,  distant 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  and  had 
my  capture  carefully  attended  to, 
and  its  wounds  washed  and  dress- 
ed. I  had  a  Brinjaree  bitch — a 
savage  unreliable  brute,  with  four 
pups  somewhat  older  than  the 
little  tiger.  Whilst  she  was  being 
fed  outside,  I  removed  one  of  her 
pups,  and  sent  it  to  the  village 
to  a  foster-mother,  substituting 
the  tiger  in  its  place,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  result,  fully  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  dog  worry  it  at 
once.  It  was  somewhat  dark 
when  the  bitch  returned  to  her 
litter,  and  pups  and  tiger  were 
rolled  up  together,  one  of  the 
former  lying  on  the  top  of  the 
latter.  The  bitch  merely  poked 
the  little  ones  with  her  nose,  and, 
lying  down,  all  the  four  were  soon 
sucking  away  most  amicably.  I 
was  up  very  early  next  morning, 
still  doubtful  of  the  result  of  the 
experiment  J  but,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  bitch  licked  the  little 
feline  aU  over,  and  seemed  to 
fondle  it  more  than  any  of  her 
own.  Milk  was  plentiful  in  the 
village,  so  by  giving  my  new  ac- 
quisition a  most  liberal  diet  in  ad- 
dition to  what  he  obtained  from 
his  foster-mother,  he  grew  apace. 
I  petted  him  from  the  very  first, 
and  he  soon  took  to  me,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  lay 
curled  up  in  my  lap.    When  he 


was  about  three  months  old,  the 
bitch  met  her  death,  being  ripped 
up  by  a  boar,  and  her  pups  sick- 
ened and  dieid. 

The  young  stranger,  deprived  of 
its  foster-mother  and  little  com- 
panions, was  at  first  very  un- 
happy, until  I  allowed  it  to  sleep 
on  my  bed ;  but  soon  it  grew  to 
be  of  an  uncomfortable  size,  and 
I  tried  several  ways  of  breaking 
him  of  a  habit  which  I  had  taught  . 
him  myself.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
If  I  tied  him  up,  he  bit  through 
the  rope  and  got  into  my  bed, 
damaging  the  musquito  curtains 
in  so  doing;  and,  if  I  put  him 
into  an  extemporised  cage,  made 
of  two  six-dozen  beerchests,  he 
moaned,  whined,  and  cried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  sleep 
impossible ;  so  I  was  forced  to  let 
him  have  his  own  way,  and  he 
soonjeamt  to  roll  himself  up  at 
the  foot  of  my  bed. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  diet  con- 
sisted of  bread-and-milk,  supple- 
mented hereafter  by  a  mess  of 
cooked  meat  and  rice;  but  he 
always  seemed  to  prefer  the 
former,  certainly  up  to  the  age  of 
six  months,  by  which  time  he 
was  as  large  as  a  full-grown  leo- 
pard. He  followed  me  about 
like  a  dog.  Even  when  mounted, 
he  would  go  with  me  miles  and 
miles,  and  he  and  my  Arab  stal- 
lion became  excellent  friends. 

About  this  time  I  was  appointed 
to  officiate  as  political  officer,  in 
addition  to  my  military  duties; 
and  I  received  much  kudos  from 
the  Government  for  putting  down 
dacoity.  I  incurred  the  enmity 
of  all  the  bad  characters,  who 
combined  together  to  get  rid  of 
me.  The  crusade  against  Thugs 
had,  in  those  days,  been  only 
partially  successful,  and  gangs 
still  infested  the  country.  As  a 
rule,  these  murdering  robbers  sel- 
dom interfered  wiQi  European 
officers:  first,  because  these  sel- 
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dom  keep  many  yaloables  by 
tbem  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
murder  or  disappearance  of  one 
would  create  too  great  a  disturb- 
ance. I  had  been  urged  by  my 
spies  to  place  guards  at  night 
over  my  house,  but  I  had  neg- 
lected to  do  so ;  and,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  sultry,  I  slept,  as  is 
usual  in  the  East,  with  all  my 
doors  and  windows  open.  My 
only  valuables,  rifles  and  guns, 
were  secured  by  a  chain,  which 
passed  through  the  trigger-guards, 
fastened  by  a  padlock  to  one  of 
the  legs  of  my  bed« 

One  dark  pitchy  night,  after  a 
heavy  day's  walk,  chasing  a  gang 
of  well-known  Daeoits,  in  which  I 
had  been  unsuccessful,  I  had  gone 
to  bed  very  tired,  and  slept,  I 
have  no  doubt,  unusually  heavily. 
I  was  awakened  by  a  roar  and  a 
heavy  fall,  and,  jumping  up,  I 
lit  a  candle,  and,  seizing  the  near- 
est weapon,  which  proved  to  be  a 
hog-spear,  I  rushed  towards  the 
tumult,  and  found  my  pet  worry- 
ing a  man,  who  proved  to  be  a 
most  noted  Thug.  He  was  in  his 
full  war-paint,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 
for  he  had  not  a  stitch  of  cloth- 
ing on  him,  and  was  well  oiled 
instead.  This  is  the  usual  custom 
amongst  Indian  robbers  when  on 
any  hazardous  expedition,  for 
then,  if  tackled  by  their  victim, 
they  slip  through  his  hands  and 
escape ;  but  with  his  strange  an- 
tagonist the  Thug  had  not  a 
chance.  Selim,  as  I  had  christ- 
ened the  tiger,  had  dug  his  claws 
well  into  the  man's  shoulder,  and 
was  worrying  him  and  shaking 
him  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat,  and 
doubtless  would  have  made  an 
end  of  him  in  a  few  minutes  had 
I  not  interfered.  My  servants, 
who  were  asleep  in  the  verandah, 
hearing  the  hubbub,  crowded  into 
the  room,  and  soon  seized  and 
pinioned  the  thief,  the  leader  of 
a  notorious  gang.     On  promising 


to  spare  his  life,  he  ga\-e  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  capture  of 
all  his  comrades.  He  confessed 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  rob 
and  kill  me.  So  I  owed  my  life 
to  my  strange  proUgS. 

Two  months  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  Poona 
with  my  detachment,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  excitement  nor 
the  crowds  which  collected  to  see 
me  riding  at  the  head  of  my  men, 
followed  by  a  good-sized  tiger^ 
totally  uncontrolled  in  any  way. 
Selim  was  certainly  too  big  to  be 
left  at  lai^e ;  but  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional beast  I  had  full  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  his  only  badge 
of  servitude  was  a  broad  silver 
collar,  on  which  were  engraved  his 
name  and  his  service  to  myself. 

The  brigadier  of  the  station,  a 
fussy,  old,  timorous  gentleman, 
hearing  I  had  a  loose  tiger  on  my 
premises,  sent  me  a  peremptory 
order,  either  to  destroy  him  or  to 
keep  him  confined.  JN^ow  I  knew 
if  I  put  him  into  an  ordinary  cage 
Selim  would  fret  himself  to  death; 
so  I  had  one  room  of  my  bungalow 
fitted  up  purposely  for  him,  the 
doors  and  windows  being  fitted 
with  bars,  but  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  with  him,  and 
even  slept  in  the  same  room.  As 
he  got  bigger  he  slept  on  a  rug, 
stretched  full  length  alongside  of 
my  cot,  and  never  attempted  to 
get  on  to  it  as  of  yore.  He  was 
very  cleanly  in  his  habits,  like 
most  of  the  cat  tribe,  and  had  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
to  retire  to  when  he  wished.  He 
was  seldom  happy  in  my  absence, 
and  he  soon  became  a  general  pet 
and  favourite  with  my  brother 
officers,  and  he  was  as  friendly 
with  them  as  with  me.  I  taught 
him  many  tricks,  and  never  had 
occasion  to  speak  an  angry  wo«i 
to  him.  But  he  missed  his  ex- 
ercise, and  was  pining  for  fresh 
air ;  so  often,  when  all  the  station 
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was  fast  asleep,  I  took  my  pet 
oat  for  a  run.  Sometimes  I  was 
on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback ; 
and  either  way  he  equally  enjoyed 
himself,  gambolling  and  playing 
like  a  kitten  round  me.  ^Nearly 
two  years  elapsed,  and  Selim  was 
a  fine,  sleek,  nearly  full-grown 
beast.  I  was  then  permanently 
transferred  to  the  political  depart- 
ment, and  returned  to  Dharwar 
in  a  civil  capacity  ;  and,  of  course, 
Selim  accompanied  me.  Being 
my  own  master,  I  no  longer  put 
any  restraint  on  the  movements 
of  my  tiger ;  he  wandered  about 
as  ho  pleased,  either  in  the  com- 
pound or  in  the  house.  He  never 
went  beyond  bounds  unless  he 
accompanied  me.  His  diet  still 
consisted  of  milk  and  bread,  and 
occasionally  of  cooked«meat.  He 
had  never  tasted  raw  meat,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  his  life. 

I  resumed  my  sporting  habits, 
i^nd  left  Selim  at  home,  but  he 
broke  loose  and  traced  me  into  the 
jungles,  and  I  very  nearly  once 
shot  him ;  for,  seeing  a  tiger 
bounding  towards  me,  I  was  about 
to  fire,  when  a  peculiar  whine, 
which  I  knew  to  be  his  alone, 
stayed  my  hand,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  rubbing  himself 
against  my  legs,  which  was  a 
mode  of  expressing  his  delight, 
sometimes  very  embarrassing  in 
a  brute  of  his  size.  In  a  few 
months  he  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  and  strength.  With 
unlimited  liberty  his  health,  which 
had  before  suffered  from  confine- 
ment, became  recatablished,  and 
he  followed  me  like  a  well- trained 
'no  slip'  retriever  in  many  a 
hunt.  Kow  and  then  the  instinct 
of  the  animal  overcame  his  dis- 
cretion, and  he  would  commence 
to  stalk  an  animal  on  his  own 
account,  but  a  whisper  or  a  whistle 
would  bring  him  to  my  side  at 
once.  To  guard  against  accidents 
I  decorated  his  neck  with  flaunt- 


ing  blue  ribbons,  so  as  to  be  able 
readily  to  distinguish  him  from 
one  of  his  wild  confreres. 

About  this  time  a  tiger  became 
the  scourge  of  the  country,  killing 
people  right  and  left.  He  was  a 
most  knowing  brute :  he  would 
never  return  to  a  kill,  so  sitting 
up  for  him  was  useless.  He  would 
be  in  a  place  one  day,  and  be 
heard  of  fully  twenty  miles  ofif  the 
next.  So  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred rupees  was  offered  for  his 
skin.  I  went  after  him  repeatedly, 
but  for  several  months  I  searched 
for  him  in  vain.  At  last,  despairing 
of  ever  coming  across  him,  I  gave 
him  up,  and,  as  he  had  not  killed 
any  one  for  some  months  past  in 
my  neighbourhood,  forgot  his  very 
existence. 

Tracking  up  a  wounded  stag,  I 
found  myself  at  the  very  spot 
where  I  had  saved  Selim's  life 
three  years  before.  Appiah  was 
some  distance  ahead,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  my  strange  companion. 
I  had  loitered  behind,  and  was 
stooping  down  to  pick  up  a  che- 
root which  I  had  dropped,  when 
there  was  a  roar.  Something  sprang 
at  me  across  a  boulder,  but  I 
threw  myself  down  so  suddenly 
that  the  blow  aimed  at  me  took 
only  partial  effect,  knocking  my 
helmet  off  I  was  unhurt,  but 
prostrate,  with  a  brindled  mass 
over  me.  My  rifle  had  fallen  some 
distance  off.  Before  the  brute 
could  seize  me,  there  was  another 
roar,  and  Selim  sprang  on  to  my 
foe,  knocking  him  over  and 
rolling  on  to  him.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell,  the  two  were 
engaged  in  deadly  combat.  Selim 
had  youth  and  activity  on  his 
side,  his  adversary  weight  and 
size. 

I  scrambled  to  my  foet  and 
seized  my  rifle,  but  both  hammers 
were  broken  short  off,  and  it  was 
useless.  Appiah  had  but  a  shot- 
gun, which  he  quickly  handed  to 
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me ;  but  before  I  could  use  it  Se- 
lim  bad  tbrown  his  antagonist  on 
to  bis  back  and  fastened  on  bis 
tbroat.  Tbe  usually  quiet  brute 
was  transformed  into  a  fiend  in- 
carnate. A  b^ef  struggle,  and  a 
gurgling  sound  and  sundry  gasps 
proclaimed  tbe  approaching  disso- 
lution of  tbe  larger  brute,  wbo, 
however,  with  an  expiring,  des- 
perate effort,  got  bis  hmd  legs  and 
claws  on  to  Selim's  stomach,  and 
with  one  tremendous  kick  ripped 
him  open,  so  that  his  entrails 
rolled  on  to  the  ground.  Even 
then,  though  he  bad  received  his 
death-blow,  Selim  never  let  go 
his  hold  until  the  breath  was  out 
of  bis  enemy;  then  sank  down 
alongside,  and  with  fast  glazing 
eyes  looked  imploringly  at  me. 
I  shouted  to  Appiah  to  bring 
some  water,  and,  rushing  to  my 
preserver,  I  put  my  arm  round 
his  neck  and  poured  some  water 
down  his  throat.  This  revived 
him  somewhat.  Looking  at  me 
most  affectionately,  and  licking 
my  hands  which  held  the  water- 


bottle  to  bis  lips,  he  gave  a  few 
sobs,  a  spasm  or  two  passed  over 
his  frame,  and  his  faithful  spirit 
fled. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  express  my 
grief  at  tbe  catastrophe.  My  faith- 
ful Selim  had  saved  my  life  a 
second  time  by  sacrificing  his  own. 
He  was  indeed  'faitbixd  unto 
death.'  On  examining  the  brute 
who  bad  attacked  me,  it  was  ascer- 
tained beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
was  the  dreaded  man-eater;  audit 
was  also  surmised,  from  a  number 
of  large  shot  which  were  discover- 
ed imbedded  under  the  skin  of  his 
head  and  neck,  and  by  which  he 
had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of 
one  eye,  that  he  was  the  identical 
tiger  from  whose  fangs  I  bad 
saved  my  faithful  Selim.  But  it 
is  but  a  surmise,  though  a  well- 
founded  one,  I  believe.  Selim 
lies  buried  in  the  compound  of 
the  house  I  occupied.  I  raised  a 
tomb  over  him,  which  is  kept  in 
repair  by  a  son  of  Appiah,  to 
whom  I  made  an  allowance  for 
that  purpose. 

H.  L.  POLLOK. 
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It  was  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
ill-fated  Second  Empire.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Crimea  were  not 
yet  forgotten ;  the  laurels  won  at 
Magenta  were  still  verdant  and 
fresh;  Sedan,  with  all  its  hitter 
humiliation  and  disastrous  train  of 
tragic  consequences,  loomed  in  the 
misty  future,  undreamt  of  amidst 
the  almost  fabulous  luxury  and 
incredible  friyolity  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  final  terrible  fiasco. 

It  was  an  evening  in  mid-winter. 
The  Parisian  season  was  at  its 
height,  and  a  brilliant  audience 
had  assembled  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  Jules  Sandeau's  delightful 
play,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^e, 
in  which  the  rSle  of  Destoumelles 
was  filled  by  the  great  Regnier, 
and  that  of  Helene  by  Madeleine 
Brohan,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  radiant  with  youth,  beauty, 
and  those  fascinations,  the  outcome 
of  innate  talent  and  refinement, 
which  rendered  this  gifted  lady 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  per- 
fect actresses  of  modem  days. 

The  Empress  was  present,  grace- 
ful and  beautiful ;  the  Emperor  at 
her  side,  wrapped  in  his  favourite 
air  of  gloomy  abstraction,  which, 
like  Lord  Burleigh's  celebrated 
nod,  was  supposed  to  mean  so 
mucby  yet  which,  viewed  by  the 
impartial  light  of  subsequent  ve- 
racious history,  seems  to  have 
signified  so  very  little.  Several 
officers  in  glittering  uniforms  were 
in  attendance,  sparkling  with  de- 
corations showered  upon  them  by 
a  grateful  sovereign ;  and,  among 
these  gallant  warriors,  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  the  sombreness  of  his 
attire,  was  a  solitary,  humble, 
black-coated  civilian,  in  ordinary 

Ohristxas,  '83. 


evening  dress,  with  the  ineyitable 
speck  of  red  at  his  button-hole. 

In  a  box  almost  immediately 
opposite  that  occupied  by  their 
imperial  majesties,  was  a  young 
and  exceedingly  handsome  Rus- 
sian lady,  the  Countess  Iv&noff, 
concerning  whose  manifold  graces 
and  fascinations  the  great  world 
of  Paris  elected  to  interest  itself 
considerably  at  this  period.  - 

The  beauty  and  the  wit  of  this 
fair  northern  enchantress  were  the 
theme  of  every  masculine  tongue,, 
and  her  magnificent  diamonds  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  all  femi- 
nine beholders. 

The  Countess  was  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  a  fine  man  of  dis- 
tinguished prepossessing  appear- 
ance, who  looked  an  embodied  refu- 
tation of  the  celebrated  Napoleonic 
aphorism,  as  though  no  amount 
of  '  scratching  *  could  ever  unearth 
the  Cossack  element  underneath 
his  refined  polished  exterior. 

The  curtain  fell  after  the  first 
act.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
withdrew  during  the  entr^acte. 
Many  humbler  mortals  followed 
their  example ;  among  them  Count 
Ivanofi^,  apparently  in  nowise  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  golden- 
youth  in  the  stalls  were  bringing  a 
small  battery  of  opera-glasses  to- 
bear  upon  the  dazzling  charms  of 
his  beautiful  wife,  with  a  brazen 
persistency  which  we  chivalrous 
Britishers  like  to  flatter  ourselves 
is  the  monopoly  of  foreigners. 

The  Countess  leant  back  in  her 
luxurious  fauteuiJ,  fanning  herself 
dreamily,  serenely  indifferent  to 
the  interest  she  was  exciting.  In 
the  dim  light  of  her  curtain-shaded 
box,  the  glitter  of  her  splendid 
diamonds  seemed  to  form  a  sort 
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of  laminons  halo  round  her  grace- 
ful head;  a  myriad  starry  bril- 
liants gleamed  among  the  masses 
of  her  gold-brown  hair;  and  two 
priceless  stones,  popularly  reported 
to  be  worth  that  unknown  quan- 
tity, a  king's  ransom,  flashed  and 
twinkled  like  twin  planets  in  her 
little  shell-tinted  ears. 

The  Count  had  not  been  gone 
11 7e  minutes,  when  there  was  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door  ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  Countess's  *  Entrez,' 
the  ouvretise  appeared,  and  said 
deferentially, 

*  Pardon,  Madame  la  Comtesse; 
a  gentleman  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage from  her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press waits  in  the  corridor,  and 
desires  to  know  if  madame  will 
haye  the  goodness  to  receive  him.' 

*  Certainly  I  Enter,  I  beg  of  you, 
monsieur,'  replied  the  Countess,  in 
'the  low  suave  voice,  which  was 
not  the  least  of  her  many  attrac- 
tions, bowing  graciously  as  she 
recognised  the  distinguished -look- 
ing civilian  she  had  already  noticed 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Emperor 
in  the  imperial  box. 

The  visitor  advanced  a  few 
tsteps,  and,  still  standing  in  deep 
vshadow,  said  with  grave  dignity, 

'  I  trust  my  intrusion  may  be 
pardoned.  I  am  desired  by  her 
Majesty  to  ask  a  favour  of  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  beg  that  she  will  have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  a  some- 
what unusual  request' 

*  The  obligation  will  be  mine  if 
I  can  fulfil  even  the  least  of  her 
Majesty's  wishes,'  answered  the 
Countess  gracefully. 

*  The  case  is  this,'  explained  the 
gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  well-bred 
ease.  '  An  argument  has  arisen 
concerning  the  size  of  the  diamonds 
in  your  earrings  and  those  of  the 
Countess  W.  The  Empress  begs 
that  you  will  intrust  one  of  your 
pendants  to  her  care  for  a  few 
momentp,  as  the  only  satisfactory 


method  of  disposing  of  the  yexed 
question.  I  will  myself  return  it 
the  instant  her  Majesty  gives  it 
back  into  my  keeping.' 

*  With  the  greatest  pleasure,' 
agreed  the  Countess,  with  amiable 
alacrity,  detaching  the  precious 
jewel  forthwith,  and  depositing  it, 
without  misgiving,  in  the  out- 
stretched palm  of  the  imperial 
messenger ;  for,  indeed,  diamonds 
were  almost  as  plentiful  in  the  ex- 
istence of  this  fortunate  lady  as  in 
the  pages  of  Lothaivy  and  she 
attached  no  more  importance  to 
them  than  did  the  jewel-laden 
heroines  of  our  late  great  and 
lamented  Premier. 

The  Countess  bestowed  a  smile 
and  a  gracious  bow  x)f  dismissal 
upon  her  Majesty's  distinguished 
ambassador,  who  responded  by  a 
profoundly  respectful  inclination  as 
he  made  his  exit.  Once  safely  out- 
side the  box,  the  aristocratic  fea- 
tures of  this  high-bred  imperial 
emissary  suddenly  lost  their 
serene  expression  of  dignified 
gravity,  and  relaxed  into  a  trium- 
phant Mephistophelean  grin. 

Shortly  afterwards  Count  Ivanoff 
returned.     '  I  have  been  talking  to 

D ,'  he  remarked,  as  he  seated 

himself.     'Clever  fellow,  D . 


I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Em- 
peror's partiality  for  him ;  he  must 
find  him  so  useful  when  he  is  in 
want  of  an  idea.'  , 

*  Who  is  D ?*  inquired  the 

Countess,  with  languid  interest. 

'  That  is  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion,' replied  the  Count,  smiling ; 
^  there  are  several  editions  of  his 
biography — all  different,  probably 
none  of  them  true.  He  is  success- 
ful, which  is  the  chief  point; 
moreover,  he  is  entertaining,  and, 
at  any  rate,  looks  and  speaks  like 
a  gentleman,  which  in  these  evil 
days  is  something — even  much. 
Tenez,  he  has  just  entered  the 
Emperor's  box — the  man  in  the 
black  coat.' 
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*I8    that    Monsieur    D V 

exclaimed  the  Goantess,  waking 
up  to  a  mild  interest  in  the  subject ; 
'  if  sOf  he  has  been  here  while  you 
were  away.  He  came  on  the  part 
of  the  Empress,  and  carried  ofif 
one  of  my  earrings,  which  her 
Majesty  wished  to  compare  with 
one  of  the  Countess  W.^s.* 

*  D !    Impossible  !     I  was 

talking  to  him  the  whole  time  I 
was  absent,  and  he  only  left  me  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase  two  seconds 
before  I  returned.' 

*  Nevertheless,  7non  ami,  he  has 
been  here,  and  has  taken  my  ear- 
ring.    See  !  it  is  gone.' 

*  Effectively,'  agreed  the  Count, 

with  a  grim  smile ;  *  but  D has 

not  taken  it.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
unlikely  that  the  Empress  would 
make  such  a  request.  Depend 
upon  it  you  have  been  the  victim 
of  a  thief,  got  up  as  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  distinguished-looking 
D .' 

'Impossible !'  cried  the  Countess, 
in  her  turn.  '  The  affair  is  abso- 
lutely  as    I    tell    you.     It    was 

Monsieur    D ,   the    veritable 

Monsieur  D I  see  opposite, 

who  came  into  this  box  and  took 
away  my  diamond.  Only  wait  a 
little,  and  ne  will  bring  it  back 
intact.' 

'  To  wait  a  little  is  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  its  recovery.  In  any 
case,   I   will    go  and    inquire   of 

D ,   if    I    can    get   at    him, 

whether  he  has  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  kleptomania; 
because  the  idea  of  the  Empress 
having  sent  him  roaming  about 
the  theatre,  borrowing  a  lady's 
jewels,  I  regard  as  preposterous. 
Ah,  these  Parisian ^/o2«  /  You  do 
not  know  what  scientific  geniuses 
they  are  in  their  way.' 

With  this  the  Count  departed, 
and  the  second  act  was  nearly  at 
an  end  before  he  returned. 
•    In  the  mean  time,  the  Countess 
perceived  that  she  was  an  object 


of  interest  to  the  occupants  of  the 
imperial  box,  and  notably  to  the 
'double'  of  her  late  aristocratic- 
looking  visitor,  who,  she  could  still 
solemnly  declare,  had  stood  before 
her  in  the  flesh. 

'I  was  right,'  whispered  the 
Count,  reentering  and  bending  over 

his  wife's  chair ;  *  D knows 

nothing  of  your  earring,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  Empress  never  sent 
him  or  any  one  else  upon  such  an 
errand.  I  have  put  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and 
they  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
recover  it.* 

*  Really  !  How  very  droll !'  re- 
marked the  Countess,  with  calm 
nonchalance — for  she  belonged  to 
that  order  of  impassive  statuesque 
women,  who  remain  mistress  of 
themselves  through  any  quantity 
of  *  china  fall/  *I  will  take  out 
the  other  earring,  or  people  may 
fancy  I  am  trying  to  set  the 
fashion  of  wearing  an  odd  one ;'  and 
she  handed  the  fellow  to  the  pur- 
loined jewel  to  her  husband. 

The  play  came  to  an  end,  as  even 
that  most  excellent  feast  of  reason, 
a  good  French  play,  well  acted, 
must  do,  sooner  or  later,  in  com- 
mon with  all  things  mundane. 

The  Countess  was  duly  com- 
miserated by  sympathising  friends, 
who  one  and  all  declared,  behind 
her  back,  that  tJiey  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of  the  imbecility 
of  trusting  so  valuable  a  possession 
t^  the  tender  mercies  of  however 
fascinating  a  stranger ;  but  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  stolen  jewel 
until  the  following  day  at  noon, 
when   Count   Ivanoff  received   a 

note    from   D to  the   effect 

that,  as  he  could  not  help  consider- 
ing himself  partly  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  the  diamond  which  had 
disappeared  through  the  agency  of 
his  counterpart,  he  had  taken  an 
early  opportunity  of  interviewing 
the  Chief  of  the  Police,  who  as- 
sured him  he  had  good  reason  to 
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beHeye  the  thief  bad  alreadj  been 
traced  as  far  as  Bnissels. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Coun- 
tess was  abont  to  start  for  her 
daily  drire  in  the  Bois.  The  frozen 
snow  lay  deep  npon  the  ground, 
and  her  sledge,  with  its  two  jet- 
black  Russian  horses  jingling  their 
bells  merrily  in  the  frosty  air,  stood 
waiting  in  the  courtyard  while  the 
Countess  donned  her  furs. 

A  serrant  enteriog  announced 
that  an  officer  of  police  in  plain 
clothes  asked  permission  to  speak 
with  Madame  la  Comtesse  con- 
cemiug  the  lost  diamond. 

'  But  certainly/  agreed  madame 
graciously ;  '  let  the  officer  be 
shown  into  the  boudoir.' 

Into  the  boudoir  presently  came 
the  Countess,  stately,  beautiful, 
fur-clad,  buttoning  her  little  gloves. 
Near  the  door  stood  a  short  wiry- 
looking  man,  with  keen  black  eyes, 
closely-cropped  hair,  and  compact, 
erect,  military  figure.  The  small 
man  clicked  his  heels  together  and 
bowed  profoundly  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  high-bom  loveliness, 
while  he  said  wiih  the  utmost  re- 
spect, at  the  same  time  laying  a 
letter  upon  the  table, 

'  I  am  sent  by  order  of  the  Chef 
de  Police  to  inform  Madame  la 
Comtesse  that  the  stolen  diamond 
has  been  satisfactorily  traced,  but 
there  is  unfortunately  some  little 
difficulty  connected  with  its  iden- 
tification. I  am  charged,  there- 
fore, to  beg  that  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse will  have  the  goodness  to 
intrust  «the  fellow  earring  to  the 
police  for  a  short  period,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
one  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
suspected  thief.  Madame  will  find 
that  the  letter  I  bring  corroborates 
my  statement.' 

The  Countess  glanced  hastily 
through  the  letter,  and  ringing  the 
beU  desired  that  her  maid  might 
be  told  to  bring  the  remaining  ear- 
ring immediately ;  this  was  done, 


and  the  dapper  little  man,  bowing: 
deferentially,  departed  with  the- 
precious  duplicate  safely  in  his 
possession. 

The  Countess  descended  to  her 
sledge  and  drove  to  the  dab,  to 
call  for  her  husband  en  route  for 
the  Boifi.  Crossing  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  she  related  to  him  the 
latest  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
diamond  earring. 

*  You  never  were  induced  to  give 
up  the  other !'  cried  Count  IvanofiT 
incredulously. 

'  But  I  tell  you,  mon  ami,  ai^ 
officer  of  police  came  himself  to 
fetch  it,  bringing  a  letter  from  his 
superior  vouching  for  the  truth  of 
his  statement.* 

'If  the  Prefect  himself  had 
come,  I  don*t  think  I  should  have 
been  cajoled  into  letting  him  have 
it  after  last  night's  experience/' 
laughed  her  husband.  '  However,, 
for  the  second  time  of  asking,  we 
will  go  and  inquire.' 

The  coachman  turned  and  drove 
as  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Police, 
at  which  the  Count  had  lodged 
his  complaint  the  night  before. 
After  a  somewhat  protracted  de- 
lay the  Count  rejoined  his  wife 
with  a  semi-grim  look  of  amuse- 
ment upon  his  handsome  hirsute 
face. 

*  The  police  know  nothing  of  your 
detective  or  his  epistolary  efforts,' 
he  said,  drawing  the  fur  rug  up  to 
his  chin  as  the  impatient  horses 
sped  away  merrily  over  the  frozen 
snow ;  '  it  was  the  wrong  man 
they  had  got  hold  of  at  Brussels. 
Your  second  earring  has  been  net- 
ted by  another  member  of  the 
light-fingered  fraternity,  and  upon 
my  honour  I  think  he  was  the 
more  accomplished  artist  of  the 
two!' 

And  from  that  unlucky  day  to 
this  the  Countess  Ivanoff's  cele- 
brated diamond  earrings  knew  her 
pretty  ears  no  more. 

ALARIC  CAfiR. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GROAN. 


Again  has  Christmas  come  to  tease. 

And  rack  my  body  with  each  ill, 
To  make  me  shiver  at  the  knees,  * 

And  tortured  by  the  pains  that  kill ; 
To  make  me  wrap  well  up  my  neck. 

And  put  my  respirator  on, 
And  in  my  faded  ulster  deck 

My  aged  limbs  till  winter's  gone. 

Ah,  bosh  !  sing  not  of  Christmas  stuff, 

And  say  it  is  the  time  of  joy  : 
The  time  of  comforter  and  muff, 

When  winds  and  colds  one's  mirth  destroy. 
What  care  I  for  the  mistletoe, 

'Neath  which  but  fools  delight  to  kiss  ? 
Or  holly  bough  1     Vd  let  you  know 

They  bring  to  me  but  little  bliss. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Christmas  cheer. 

Of  turkeys  plump  and  tender  geese ; 
Give  me  my  pipe  and  glass  of  beer, 

And  let  me  blow  the  clouds  of  peace. 
Let  hungry  boys,  released  from  school, 

Feed  to  their  little  hearts*  content. 
And  with  rich  puddings  play  the  fool, 

Till,  invalided,  back  they're  sent 

The  season  of  goodwill,  you  say  ] 

May  be  for  you,  but  not  for  me, 
For  all  my  bills  fall  due  to-day, 

And  so  they  tax  me  heavily. 
There's  water,  rent,  repairs,  and  gas, 

There's —  But  I  will  not  tell  the  whole. 
Come,  let  the  liquor  freely  pass ; 

111  drown  my  sorrows  in  the  bowl. 

Peace  and  goodwill !     O,  cease  your  sdng. 

For  winter  brings  no  peace  to  me ; 
It  makes  my  best  affairs  go  wrong, 

And  trides  with  my  £  8,  d. 
Look  at  the  snow  !  and  yet  you  talk. 

And  wonder  why  I  make  such  fuss. 
When  Tve  a  good  two  mile  to  walk, 

Because  I  cannot  get  a  'bus. 

I'll  draw  my  chair  beside  the  fire, 

And  banish  Christmas  from  my  mind ; 
I'll  smoke  unto  my  heart's  desire. 

And  leave  my  troubles  far  behind, 
ril  be  the  cynic  to  the  close. 

Indulge  in  many  a  fruitless  curse. 
And  leave  the  season's  joys  to  those 

Who  teU  a  thousand  lies  in  verse. 

BERBEBT  H.  ADAlCfi. 


THE  GHOST  AT  THE  GRANGE. 


It  was  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas, in  the  year — well,  a  good 
many  years  ago — that  I  found 
among  my  letters,  one  morning, 
one  from  my  brother  in-law,  a 
well-to-do  Bristol  merchant.  I 
noticed,  to  my  surprise,  that  the 
envelope  bore  the  post^mark  of 
some  out-of  the-way  town  in  Corn- 
wall, and  I  opened  it  therefore 
with  some  little  curiosity.  It  ran 
as  follows : 

*The  Grange,  Polgrennock. 

•Dear  John, — By  special  de- 
sire of  the  young  ones,  I  have 
taken  this  place,  a  rambling  old 
house  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall, 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  We 
have  to  rough  it  a  bit,  for  the 
nearest  butcher  is  two  miles  off,  and 
other  conveniences  to  match ;  but 
we  are  very  jolly.  Kate  Loraine 
is  here,  and  one  or  two  more ;  and 
we  are  all  acnreed  that  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  fan 
complete  is  the  presence  of  Uncle 
John.  Mary  says  she  will  take 
no  denial,  and  the  dear  old  mo- 
ther is  quite  wild  with  delight  at 
the  idea  of  seeing  you ;  so  you 
must  come.  Be  with  us  in  time 
for  Christmas  Eve  at  latest.  It 
will  blow  the  City  smoke  out  of 
you,  and  do  you  a  world  of  good. 
All  unite  in  beet  love. — Your 
affectionate  brother-in-law, 

*  Thomas  BROwy. 

*P.S.  (in  a  different  hand- 
writing).— Please,  dear  uncle,  do 
come. — Yonr  loving  Effie.' 

*  A  very  likely  story !'  I  ex- 
claimed. *  A  pretty  thing,  at  my 
time  of  life,  and  with  my  ten- 


dency to  rheumatism,  to  go  and 
bury  myself  in  Cornwall  in  the 
depth  of  winter !  Bough  it,  in- 
deed 1  I  daresay.  Windows  that 
won't  shut,  and  doors  that  won't 
open,  and  damp  sheets,  and 
draughts  in  every  room,  and  tough 
meat,  and  no  wine-cellar,  and 
newspapers  three  days  old,  and 
very  probably  snow  six  inches 
deep  in  the  bargain.  Ugh  !  2^ot 
if  1  know  it !  1*11  see  Cornwall 
hanged  first,  and  there's  an  end 
of  the  matter.' 

But  somehow  there  wasn't  an 
end  of  the  matter.  I  went  down 
to  the  City  as  usual,  but  business 
was  slack,  and  every  now  and 
again  I  caught  myself  thinking  of 
the  merry  family  party  assembled 
round  the  roaring  fire  (I  made  up 
my  mind  somehow  that  there  was 
a  roaring  fire)  at  the  Grange; 
and  though  I  was  fully  decided 
not  to  go,  I  amused  myself  by 
fancying  (just  for  the  fun  of  the  • 
thing)  how  things  would  be  if  I 
did  go.  I  could  fancy  pretty 
well  how  I  should  be  received. 
I  hadn't  seen  my  sister  Maiy  or 
her  husband  for  over  three  years. 
I  was  quite  sure  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  them;  and  our  good 
old  mother  (the  '  dear  old  lady,' 
as  she  was  always  called  in  the 
family),  I  could  imagine  her  de- 
light. I  was  half  sorry  that  I 
couldn't  go,  if  only  for  her  sake. 
And  cousin  Kate,  my  favourite 
cousin  in  the  days  gone  by,  the 
cousin  whom  I  once  thought — 
but  that's  all  over  and  done  with. 
I'm  a  lonely  old  bachelor,  and 
Kate  is  Mrs.  Loraine,  a  buxom 
widow.     What  an  age  it  is  since 
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I  last  saw  ber  !  I  should  like  to 
meet  her  dhce  again,  and  I  fancy 
she  wouldn^t  be  altogether  sorry 
to  Bee  me.  As  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  I  know  pretty  well  what 
their  opinion  would  be.  What 
a  jolly  row  they  would  make  if  I 
were  to  go,  to  be  sure !  Really, 
I'm  half  sorry  it's  so  completely 
out  of  the  question.  And  my 
special  pet,  my  godchild  Eifie ;  her 
little  postscript  kept  running  in 
my  head  :  *  Please,  dear  uncle,  do 
come  !'  A  very  pretty  little  post- 
script, Effie  !  I  wish  I  could 
come,  my  dear;  but  you  see  I 
really  can*t.  It's  absolutely  and 
positively  impossible,  and  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter. 

This  was  the  second  time  that 
I  had  decided  that  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,  strike  the  reader  as 
slightly  inconsistent  that  I  should 
almost  immediately  afterwards 
have  sent  out  the  office-boy  to 
get  me  a  time-table.  But  my 
conscience  is  clear.  I  am  abso- 
lutely positive  that  up  to  this 
time — indeed,  up  to  a  consider- 
ably later  period — I  had  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  going 
on  what  my  calm  judgment  de- 
scribed with  perfect  propriety  as 
a  *  fool's  errand.*  I  am  quite 
clear  that  my  motive  in  sending 
for  the  time-table  was  that — that — 
in  point  of  fact,  merely  to  see  by 
what  train  I  should  have  gone 
if  I  had  been  idiot  enough 
to  accept  my  brother-in-law's  in- 
vitation. Mj  inspection  of  the 
time-table  fully  confirmed  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  I  had 
come  to;  indeed,  the  impossi- 
bility of  coming  to  any  other. 
The  only  train  available  started 
at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  was  a  change  of 
train9,  with  an  hour  and  a  half^o 
wait,  at  some  disgusting  little 
roadside  station.  There  was  a 
coach- drive    of    something    like 


twenty  miles  to  &llow  the  rail- 
way journey ;  and,  even  then,  I 
should  not  have  reached  my  des- 
tination, but  should  have  had 
three  miles  further  to  go  in  what 
conveyance  might  chance  to  be 
available.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  thought  of  the  horrors 
I  had  escaped  by  exercising  (so  I 
put  it)  ordinary  common  sense  in 
the  matter. 

Sach  being  the  result  of  my 
retiections  (which  I  still  look  back 
upon  with  satisfaction,  as  repre- 
senting the  sound  conclusions  of 
a  judicious  mind),  it  will  surprise 
no  reader  who  has  studied  human 
nature  to  be  told  that  two  days 
later,  at  an  hour  when  usually  I 
am  still  enjoying  my  well-earned 
repose  between  the  sheets,  I  found 
myself  seated  in  a  stuffy  railway- 
carriage,  en  route  for  Cornwall. 
Common  Sense  whispered  to  me 
as  I  took  my  seat, '  No  fool  like  an 
old  fool,'  or  something  to  that 
effect;  but  I  had  not  cast  aside 
all  my  most  cherished  convictions 
to  have  my  holiday  spoilt  by  any 
such  trumpery  reflection  as  that, 
so  1  deliberately  sat  upon  Com- 
mon Sense  (so  to  speak),  and  set 
myself  sternly  to  enjoy  my  Times 
and  my  large  and  varied  collection 
of  illustrated  weekly  literature. 

1  pass  over  the  horrors  of  that 
awful  journey.  I  suppose  a  voyage 
to  the  North  Pole  would  be  worse, 
but  (of  this  I  am  quite  sure)  only 
because  it  takes  longer.  It  was 
bad  enough  in  the  rail  way- carriage, 
where  my  sufferings  were  limited 
to  parti^  suffocation,  the  iacle- 
mency  of  the  weather  being  miti- 
gated by  perpetual  foot- warmers  ; 
but  in  the  coach  afterwards  it  was 
suffocation  plus  petrifaction.  I 
really  fancied  we  had  somehow 
got  back  to  the  glacial  period, 
in  fact  I  am  quite  sure  it  had 
already  begun  in  my  boots.  The 
driver,  a  healthy,  red-faced  rustic, 
with  no  more  sensibility  than  his 
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leather  apron,  had  the  audacity 
to  suggest  that  it  was  a  fine  brac- 
ing afternoon,  and  '  wouldn't  the 
gent  like  to  have  the  box-seat?' 
The  box-seat  I  in  a  wind  fit  to  cut 
your  nose  off,  over  those  awful 
moors  I  The  gent  declined,  and 
shivered  and  gasped,  and  gasped 
and  shivered,  over  some  eighteen 
dreadful  miles,  when,  at  some 
horrible  village  inn  on  the  road, 
a  cheery  voice,  which  I  recog- 
nised as  my  brother-in-law's,  sang 
out  to  the  guard, 

*  Hi,  Jem  1  have  you  got  Mr. 
Broadwood,  of  London,  on  board  V 

And  five  minutes  later  the 
weary  traveller  (never  was  desig- 
nation more  appropriate)  was 
transferred  to  an  open  trap,  and, 
bowling  along  merrily  (that  i^,  as 
merrily  as  the  circumstances  per- 
nutted)  towards  the  Grange. 
Common  Sense  had  been  coming 
to  her  own  again  considerably 
during  the  last  part  of  my  jour- 
ney, but  the  consciousness  of 
nearing  the  end  now  gave  me  the 
advantage  of  her ;  and  when,  after 
a  short  but  rapid  drive,  the  wheels 
of  the  dog-cart  scrunched  upon 
the  gravel,  and  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  I  found  myself  in.  a 
cheery  well-lighted  hall,  with  a 
happy  mob  of  nephews  and  nieces 
bearing  down  upon  me  in  all  direc- 
tions, I  plucked  up  courage,  and 
took  her  by  the  throat. 

*  Who  says  I*m  a  fool  for  com- 
ing now,  Miss  Common  Sense  f 
And  she  hadn't  a  word  to  say  for 
herself. 

I  pass  over  the  kisses  and  the 
hugs  and  the  hand-shakings,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  merry  Christ- 
mas-time; and  he  who  has  en- 
joyed them  not  at  some  of  his 
halting- places  on  the  journey  of 
life  has  either  few  friends  or  does 
not  deserve  to  have  any.  They 
come,    however,   to    an    end  at 


last,  and  we  gather  in  a  circle 
round  the  fire  in  the  big  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room.  The  dear 
old  lady  occupies  her  accustomed 
seat,  a  high-backed  oaken,  chair 
by  the  chunney-comer,  with  one 
hand  resting  lovingly  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  grumpy,  frumpy,  selfish 
old  worldling  who  is  *  Uncde  John ' 
to  all  the  rest^  but  will  always  be 
'  dear  Jack'  to  her^  and  who,  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  presence  has 
brought  that  happy  light  into  the 
dear  old  eyes,  feels  quite  ashamed 
of  his  past  waverings,  and  vows 
in  his  heart  that  he  would  travel 
twice  the  distance,  in  weather 
thrice  as  rough,  to  bring  up  that 
look  again.  And  sister  Mary, 
blithe  and  bonny,  happy  in  her 
good-tempered  husband,  happy  in 
her  three  stalwart  boys — Dick, 
Tom,  and  Harry — and  her  two 
fair  daughters — Mabel  and  Effie  : 
Mabel  the  living  image  of  what 
her  mother  was  in  our  childish 
days ;  and  Effie,  my  own  par- 
ticular pet,  who  has  already  taken 
up  her  wonted  position  on  a 
hassock  at  godpapa's  knee.  And 
cousin  Kate,  with  a  silver  line 
here  and  there  streaking  her  dark- 
brown  hair,  but  with  the  same 
sweet  smile  as  of  old,  the  same 
merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  even 
the  fair  soft  complexion  scarcely 
marred  by  Time.  In  the  centre 
of  the  semicircle  sits  genial '  Tom 
Brown '  himself.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  he  was  christened 
Thomas,  and  he  signs  his  letters 
accordingly;  but  no  one  within 
the  memory  of  man  has  ever  been 
known  to  call  him  otherwise  than 
'Tom.'  Nothing  deb'ghts  him 
more  than  to  get  a  good  lai^e 
circle  of  relations  (if  poor  rela- 
tions so  much  the  better)  round 
him  at  Christmas.  'The  more 
the  merrier  '  is  his  stock  proverb ; 
and  at  this  moment  his  bald  head 
gleams  in  the  firelight,  and  his 
gray  e3es  twinkle,  his  whole  face 
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beaming  with  the  intensity  of  his 
enjoyment*  Two  or  three  more 
distant  relatives  and  their  children 
make  up  the  party.  There  is  an 
animated  discussion  as  to  whether 
a  certain  large  box,  which  Undo 
John  has  brought  down  with  him, 
and  which,  from  past  experience,  is 
conceived  to  contain  a  selection 
of  something  for  everybody,  shall 
be  opened  at  once  or  the  next 
morning.  In  consideration  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  higher 
powers  decide  for  the  morning; 
and  then,  as  the  next  best  satis- 
faction, the  young  people  proceed 
to  pump  Uncle  John  as  to  its 
various  contents.  I  keep  my 
secrets  as  long  as  I  possibly  can, 
but  they  are  being  gradually 
wormed  from  me  (my  niece 
Mabel  is  a  perfect  Serjeant  £al- 
lantine  in  petticoats  as  to  any- 
thing you  don't  want  her  to 
know),  when  suddenly  Harry  ex- 
claims, 

'  O  mother,  what  do  you  think 
— I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  be- 
fore 1  Do  you  know  the  Grange 
is  haunted  V 

I  saw  a  quick  glance  pass  be- 
tween my  sister  and  her  husband, 
and  then  she  quietly  replied, 

'  Surely,  Harry,  you  are  too 
sensible  to  believe  such  rub- 
bish as  that !  Who  has  been 
telling  you  such  nonsense  V  * 

*  But  it  isn't  nonsense,  mamma. 
Mrs.  Hibbs  says  everybody  knows 
it.     And  so  does  Doidge.' 

(These,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
were  the  cook  and  gardener  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  Grange,  and 
had  been  taken  over  by  my  bro- 
ther-in-law during  his  temporary 
tenancy.) 

'Mrs.  Hibbs  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself  to  talk  such 
rubbish,'  said  my  brother-in-law, 
*  and  so  ought  Doidge.  But 
come,  what  is  it  they  do  say? 
Let  us  know  the  worst.' 

'Well,  papa,  Mrs.  Hibbs  says 


that  years  and  years  ago,  before 
she  was  bom,  there  was  a  murder 
committed  in  this  house.  At 
least,  it  wasn't  a  murder,  because 
the  man  hanged  himself  to  the  win- 
dow-curtains. And  a  lady  walks 
about  in  her  nightgown  with  her 
hair  down,  and  sings  to  herself; 
and  if  you  hear  her,  you  don't 
have  any  luck  for  seven  years  and 
a  day.' 

'There  is  no  getting  off  the 
odd  day,  I  'suppose  V  said  Tom. 
'  Mrs.  Hibbs  and  old  Doidge  ought 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks  together, 
tor  telling  you  such  rubbish.  In 
the  first  place,  as  you  know  quite 
well,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
ghost,  and  if  there  were,  it's  quite 
clear  that  if  a  man  had  ever  hanged 
himself  in  this  house  (which  I 
don't  believe),  and  if  he  had  a 
ghost,  which  I  doubt  still  more, 
his  ghost  wouldn't  be  a  lady,  not 
to  mention  the  extreme  improba- 
bility of  any  ghost,  lady  or  other- 
wise, walking  about  in  a  night- 
gown in  such  cold  weather  as  we 
are  having  at  present.  If  the  ghost 
came  out  in  a  good  warm  ulster,  or 
a  fur  cape  and  a  muff,  it  would 
sound  much  more  feasible.  But 
a  nightgown  !  It  gives  me  the 
shivers  even  to  think  of  it.  So  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
such  rubbish.  You  know  all  the 
Cornish  people  are  a  very  super- 
stitious race,  and  they  pass  on 
these  ridiculous  old  stories  from 
one  to  another,  until  they  begin 
to  believe  there  is  really  some 
truth  in  them.' 

*But,  papa,'  said  Mabel,  with 
wide-open  eyes, '  Effie  and  I  really 
did  hear  somebody  singing  after 
we  went  to  bed  last  night.' 

'  Nonsense,  Mabel !  you  must 
have  been  dreaming.' 

♦  No,  papa,  we  were  not  dream- 
ing, because  we  had  only  just  got 
into  bed,  and  Efiie  and  X  both 
heard  it;  but  we  did  not  take 
much  notice,  because  we  thought 
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it  was  only  the  waits,  or  carols, 
or  somebody  like  that,  outside. 
And  presently  we  went  to  sleep. 
Bat  we  shouldn't  have  liked  it  if 
we  bad  thought  it  was  a  ghost.' 

•We  did  hear  it,  papa/  said 
Effie.  •  It  was  a  very  quiet  sound, 
but  we  heard  it  quite  plain.  It 
was  like  somebody  hushing  a 
baby  ti  sleep.  O,  I  do  hope  it 
won't  come  again  to-night.  I 
should  be  so  frightened.' 

*  Nonsense,  you  silly  children  !* 
said  her  mother.  *I  have  no 
doubt  your  first  idea  was  quite 
right.  The  carol-singers  are  about, 
and  I  daresay  you  heard  some  of 
them  singing  as  they  went  home. 
And  now  we  won't  talk  any  more 
about  such  nonsense.  Light  your 
candles,  all  you  young  people,  and 
be  off  to  bed.  You  are  ever  so 
much  later  than  you  ought  to  be, 
already,  but  Uncle  John's  arrival 
has  made  us  dissipated.' 

*  Mother  is  right,*  said  my  bro- 
liier-in-law.  *  **  Boys  to  bed  and 
dogs  to  door,"  as  they  say  down 
here.  Grandmamma  will  go  too, 
being  one  of  the  young  ones.  We 
old  people  shall  follow  very  quick- 
ly. And  not  a  word  more  about 
ghosts  or  goblins,  or  I  shall  be 
extremely  angry.' 

As  Tom  Brown's  idea  of  exem- 
plary corporal  chastisement  con- 
sisted in  gently  flicking  the  of- 
fender with  a  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, his  anger  was  not  -greatly 
dreaded;  but  he  got  a  very  fair 
share  of  obedience,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  the  young  people,  head- 
ed by  the  dear  old  lady,  said  good- 
night, and  dispersed  without  any 
further  allusion  to  the  forbidden 
subject. 

*  Confound  that  chattering  old 
man  and  woman !'  said  my  brother- 
in-law,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed.  *I  remember  to  have 
heard  years  ago,  now  I  think  of 
it,  that  some  kind  of  superstition 
was   attached   to    this  particular 


house,  but  I  never  gave  it  a 
second  thought.  If  it  makes  the 
children  nervous  it  will  completely 
spoil  our  holiday.' 

*  Of  course  there's  nothing  in  it,' 
I  remarked ;  *  but  it's  unfortunate 
that  Mabel  and  Eflfie's  story  should 
happen  to  fit  in  so  well  with  the 
legend.  How  do  you  account  for 
their  statement,  by  the  way  1  It 
couldn't  have  been  prompted  by  the 
ghost-story,  for,  if  I  understand 
right,  they  hadn't  then  heard  it. 
And  they  don't  seem  to  have  felt 
any  alarm  at  the  time.  Of  course 
there  is  some  perfectly  natural 
explanation,  but  what  is  it  f 

'Don't  you  think  Mary's  sug- 
gestion about  the  carol-singers  may 
be  the  true  explanation  1'  said 
Mrs.  Loraine. 

*  Between  onrselves,  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  isn't,  though  I  took  good 
care  not  to  say  so,*  replied  my 
brother-in-law.  •  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  carol-singers  were  singing 
last  night  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction.' 

*  Could  it  have  been  any  of  the 
servants  singing?*  I  inquired. 

'  No,  that  is  equally  out  of  the 
question.  Yesterday  the  servants 
had  had  a  rather  tiring  day,  and 
they  went  to  bed  a  good  hour 
before  we-  did.  And  moreover 
their  rooms  are  all  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  house,  far  away  from 
the  room  where  Mabel  and  Effie 
sleep,  which  is  the  further  room 
in  the  left  wing.  No ;  my  own 
idea  is  that  they  must  have  heard 
some  belated  passer-by  going  along 
the  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house 
and  singing  to  keep  himself  com- 
pany. That's  the  whole  mystery, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  the  matter.' 

But  in  this  we  were  fated  to  be 
disappointed,  for  even  as  Tom 
spoke  the  door  was  flung  sud- 
denly open,  and  two  little  white 
figures,  with  hair  down  and  in  a 
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state  of  wild  excitement,  dropped 
like  bombshells  in  oar  midst. 

*  0  papa !  0  uncle  !  we  have 
heard  it  again  T 

For  some  > minutes  the  two 
children  were  too  excited  to  give 
any  coherent  account ;  but  at  last 
we  gathered  that  they  had  un- 
dressed and  said  their  prayers 
without  hearing  anything  unnsual, 
and,  as  Effie  said,  had  'just  left 
off  thinking  at  all  about  it ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  the  light 
out  and  got  into  bed  than  they 
again  heard  the  soft  singing  which 
they  had  heard  the  night  before, 
and  which  they  now  not  un- 
naturally  connected  with  the 
legend. 

*Look  here,  Mary,'  I  said, 
'  these  two  little  bare-footed 
maidens  will  catch  their  death 
of  cold.  Pop  them  into  bed  at 
once  in  the  room  you  intended 
for  me,  and  141  take  theirs.  The 
ghost  is  welcome  to  come  and  sing 
to  me  as  much  as  she  likes,  so 
long  as  she  sings  something  pretty.' 

It  was  clear  that  the  children 
were  too  frightened  to  go  to  bed 
again  in  the  same  room,  and 
Mary  therefore  thankfully  adopted 
my  suggestion.  The  two  girls 
were  speedily  in  bed  in  the  room 
which  I  was  to  have  occupied, 
and  Tom  lent  me  a  hand  in  trans- 
ferring my  belongings  to  their 
former  resting-place,  at  the  same 
time  calling  my  attention  to  the 
somewhat  peculiar  construction 
of  the  house.  It  had  been  built 
by  a  former  proprietor,  who  ap- 
parently desired  to  make  as  much 
show  as  possible  for  his  money. 
On  each  side  of  the  hall-door  was 
a  large  room  with  three  windows, 
and  similar  rooms  above.  This 
portion  of  the  building  was  two 
stones  high.  In  addition  to  this 
central  portion  there  was  a  wing, 
one  story  high,  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  house  altogether  had 
a    frontage    of   some   cight-and- 


twenty  windows,  which,  shaded 
by  creeping  plants  of  various  de- 
scriptions, gave  it  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  imposing  appearance. 
But  in  point  of  actual  size  this 
appearance  was  delusive.  The 
whole  house  was  only  one  room 
deep  from  back  to  front,  the 
rooms  more  remote  from  the 
centre  being  approached  by  a 
long  passage  which  ran  along  the 
back  of  each  floor,  terminating  at 
the  door  of  the  outer  room  in 
each  wing.  It  was  the  further 
room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
left  wing  which  Mabel  and  E$e 
had  occupied,  my  brother-in-law's 
room  being  next  to  it,  and  the 
one  which  I  was  to  have  occu- 
pied next  to  that.  The  rest  of 
the  family  and  the  whole  of  the 
servants  slept  in  the  other  part 
of  the  house,  so  that  the  two 
children's  alarm  had  not  spread 
any  further. 

On  being  loft  to  myself,  I 
locked  the  door,  and  took  a  sur- 
vey of  the  apartment.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  peculiar  about  it. 
It  was  simply  a  decently-furnished 
country  bedroom.  The  chairs  and 
table  were  of  the  old-fashioned 
spindle-legged  description,  a  hun- 
dred years  old  at  the  least,  bat  in 
good  preservation.  I  pulled  up 
the  blind,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  a  clear  moonlight 
night,  and  I  found  that  my  win- 
dow was  in  the  extreme  end  wall 
of  the  house,  looking  into  a  lane 
at  the  side.  I  drew  the  blind 
down  again,  and  undressed,  with- 
out hearing  a  sound,  save  the  low 
moan  of  the  waves  on  the  sea- 
shore, which  was  about  a  mile 
distant.  I  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  must  have  been 
the  sound  which  the  children's 
fancy  had  transmuted  into  a 
ghostly  singing;  and  reflecting, 
with  some  little  complacency,  how 
easily  such  matters  are  explained 
when  they  come  to  be  examined 
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by  a  hard-headed  man  like  myself, 
who  never  allows  his  nerves  to  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion,  I  put 
out  the  lights  and  got  into  bed. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  sleepy, 
and  was  lazily  reflecting  how  I 
would  roast  those  two  silly- nieces 
of  mine  in  the  morning,  when  I 
heard  a  sound  which  was  clearly 
fwt  the  moan  of  the  distant 
waves,  and  which  made  me  wide 
awake  instantly.  My  little  nieces 
had  described  it  exactly.  It  was 
the  crooning  sound  of  a  lullaby,  the 
kind  of  song  with  which  a  mother 
hushes  her  child  to  sleep.  I  could 
not  distinguish  any  words,  but  the 
cadence  of  some  sort  of  tune  was 
clearly  discernible.  Instantly  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  sprang  to 
the  window.  I  could  see  clearly 
both  up  and  down  the  lane,  but 
there  was  not  a  creature  in  sight. 
I  listened,  but  nothing  was  now 
audible ;  and  a  growing  chilliness 
about  the  legs  prompted  me  to 
get  into  bed  again  without  de- 
lay, which  I  did,  leaving  the 
blind  up,  and  the  moonlight 
streaming  full  into  the  room. 

All  was  quiet,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  persuade  myself  that 
I  had  been  deceived  afber  all  by 
my  own  imagination,  when  sud- 
denly I  heard  the  same  sound 
again.  I  sat  up  in  bed.  It  ceased. 
I  lay  down,  and  it  was  once 
more  audible ;  but  I  noted  that 
the  tune  did  not  appear  to  begin 
anew,  but  rather  to  be  resumed  at 
a  further  point,  as  though  the 
momentary  interruption  had  been 
in  my  own  consciousness.  Again 
I  sat  up;  the  sound  ceased.  I 
lay  down,  it  was  audible  again. 
Suddenly  the  obvious  explanation 
fldshed  across  me.  Some  stupid 
practical  joker  had  put  a  musical- 
box  inside  my  pillow.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  •  my  discovery,  and 
the  words,  '  strong  common  sense,' 
*  not  to  be  imposed  upon,'  *  hard- 
headed    man    of  business,'    and 


so  on,  once  more  floated  pleasantly 
through  my  brain.  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  hugging  the  guilty  pillow  to 
me,  and  listened ;  but  all  was  silent. 
Perhaps  it  required  the  pressure 
of  the  head  to  start  the  music.  I 
squeezed  it,  sat  upon  it,  thumped 
it ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  except 
to  make  my  lower  extremities  once 
more  extremely  cold,  and  to  satisfy 
myself  that,  wherever  the  secret 
might  lie,  it  was  not  in  the  pillow. 
As  soon  as  I  lay  down  the 
sound  was  again  audible,  and  this 
time  I  could  hear  not  only  the 
crooning  lullaby  sound,  but  a 
wailing  also,  as  though  of  a  child 
in  pain. 

*  Good  heavens !'  I  exclaimed — 
for  I  was  gradually  coming  round 
to  the  ghostly  hypothesis — *  then 
there  are  two  ghosts  I' 

I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind 
to  one  ghost  of  some  sort ;  but  I 
didn't  feel  called  upon  to  tackle 
two  single-handed,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  felt  an  intense  desire 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter 
— if,  indeed,  it  had  a  bottom  at 
all.  Hastily  slipping  on  my  clothes, 
I  knocked  at  my  brother-in-law's 
door. 

'  What  is  it  7'  murmured  a  sleepy 
voice. 

*  That's  just  what  I  am  trying 
to  find  out,  and  I  want  you  to 
come  and  help  me.  Tell  Mary 
not  to  disturb  herself,  for  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  alarmed 
at — merely  a  curious  sound  which 
I  want  to  account  for.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Tom ;  *  I'll  be 
with  you  in  two  minutee.'  And 
in  little  more,  he,  and  Mary  too 
— for  she  would  not  be  left  be- 
hind— were  in  my  room. 

They  heard  my  story,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  sound,  which  still 
presented  the  same  phenomenon 
of  being  only  audible  when  the 
head  was  laid  upon  or  close  to 
the  pillow.  We  had  searched  the 
room  in  vain,  when  Mary  s  wo- 
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man's  wits  gave  her  an  idea  which 
our  slower  masculine  intellects 
might,  unassisted,  never  have  hit 
on. 

*  How  stupid  we  are  T  she  said, 
'  Of  courae,  that  sound  is  not 
really  here  at  all.' 

We  looked  at  her  in  blank 
amazement. 

'  I  mean/  she  said,  '  that  it 
really  comes — that  it  is  tele — 
what  do  you  call  it  1 — telephoned 
from  somewhere  else,  through  the 
wall.' 

*A  very  good  idea,'  I  said. 
*  What  room  is  under  this  V 

'  The  library,'  said  Tom. 

'Then  let  us  explore  the  li- 
brary.' 

As  quietly  as  we  could,  we 
went  dowo-stairs  and  examined 
the  library ;  but  without  result. 

•  Nothing  here,'  I  said.  *  Now 
then,  what  is  on  the  other  side  of 
that  wall  up  stairs  ]' 

'Nothing  on  the  same  level 
with  your  room,'  replied  Tom, 
'  There  is  a  sort  of  shed  or  lean-to 
against  the  back  wall,  but  it 
doesn't  go  so  high  as  the  upper 
story.' 

'Then  we  must  explore  the 
lean-to,'  I  said. 

<  We  shall  find  nothing  there,' 
said  Tom  j  *  it's  full  of  hay,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  and  the  door  is 
padlocked;  but  we'll  explore  it 
if  you  like.  I'll  get  the  stable- 
lantern.'   . 

^  *  I  shall  come  too,'  said  Mary. 
'  I  should  be  twice  as  nervous  i£  I 
were  left  alone  here.' 

We  paused  in  the  hall  to  slip 
on  all  the  extempore  wraps  avail- 
able ;  and  then,  Tom  having  light- 
ed his  lantern,  we  made  our  way 
round  the  house  to  the  door  of 
the  shed. 

*  HaUo !'  said  Tom ;  *  the  pad- 
lock's off;  but  it's  little  con- 
sequence, for  there's  nothing  to 
steal :  a  lot  of  hay  and  a  few  gar- 
dening tools — that's   about  the 


whole    inventory.      Why,    good 
heavens  !  what's  this  V 

Tom,  as  he  spoke,  had  chanced 
to  turn  the  light  of  the  lantern 
on  the  ground,  and  there,  curled 
up  in  the  hay,  lay  a  boy  about 
five  years  old,  with  a  girl  some 
two  years  younger  in  his  arms, 
both  sound  asleep. 

Mary's  motherly  arms  were 
round  them  in  a  moment. 

'Poor  little  innocents!'  she 
said.  '  What  a  blessing  we  have 
found  them  1  I  wonder  they  are 
not  dead  of  cold  or  hunger.  They 
very  soon  would  have  been.  Poor 
dear  little  souls !  Here,  Tom, 
that  rug.  I'll  take  the  girl ;  now 
you  take  the  boy.  Let  us  get 
them  into  the  house  as  quick  as 
we  possibly  can.' 

'  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?'  I  said. 
'  You  two  seem  to  carry  oflf  all  the 
honours  of  the  discovery.' 

*  Never  mind,  John,'  said  my 
sister,  with  a  saucy  glance  over 
her  shoulder,  *you  shall  carry — 
the  lantern.'  And  I  carried  the 
lantern  accordingly. 

'  Well,  we  haven't  caught  the 
ghost,'  said  Tom,  as  we  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  house  j  '  but  still, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  ghost  we 
shouldn't  have  found  these  two 
youngsters.' 

*No,'  I  said,  'we  haven't 
found  the  ghost.' 

'  We  have  found  the  ghost,  you 
silly  fellows,'  said  my  sister. 
*  What  you  heard,  John,  was  this 
poor  little  soul  crying,  and  her 
dear  little  brother  trying  to  hush 
her  to  sleep.' 

At  this  moment  the  little  girl 
woke  up  with  a  piteous  face,  and 
said,  '  Mammie !' 

'We'll  take  you  to  mammie, 
darling,'  said  Mary,  kissing  the 
little  outstretched  hand.  The 
child  gave  one  sleepy  look  into 
the  kind  eyes  that  bent  over  her, 
and,  fully  satisfied,  tucked  a  little 
cold  hand  under  Mary's  soft  plump 
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chin,  and  went  to  sleep  again 
inBtantlj. 

*  But  how  could  I  hear  that  up 
in  my  room  f  I  said. 

'  Ah,  that  is  for  you  scientific 
gentlemen  to  discover.  But  I'm 
quite  sure  I*m  right/ 

And  we  afterwards  discovered 
that  she  was  right.  A  very  old 
and  dry  piece  of  timber  passed 
up' the  wall  from  the  spot  where 
the  two  children  had  been  lying, 
and  terminated  just  behind  the 
bed-head  in  the  room  above ;  and 
we  found  by  experiment  that  any 
sound  below  was  conducted  from 
the  one  point  to  the  other. 

In  such  commonplace  fashion 
ends  my  only  ghost  story.  How 
the  little  babes  in  the  wood  were 
forthwith  fed  with  warm  milk- 
and- bread,  and  popped  into  warm 
baths,  and  then  cuddled  to  sleep 
in  the  kind  arms  of  sister  Mary 
and  cousin  Kate;  and  how  they 
were  claimed  in  the  morning  by 
a  half- distracted  mother,  after 
having  been  missing  from  home, 
some  miles  distant,  over  six-and- 
thirty  hours ;  and  the  joy  of  the 
poor  mother  at  receiving  back  her 
little  ones  safe  and  sound  ;  and 
the  gifts  and  the  kisses  which 
they  carried  away  with  them  :  all 


these  must  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination ;  but  I  can  tell  him 
that  they  made  that  particular 
Christmas,  to  all  concerned,  the 
most  glorious  Christmas  that  has 
ever  been  spent  in  the  memory  of 
man- 
It  is  many  years  ago  since 
then.  The  'dear  old  lady'  has 
gone  to  her  rest,  and  my  hair  is 
as  white  as  hers  was  then.  Kate 
Loraine  is  Kate  Broadwood  now, 
and  two  strapping  boys  call  her 
'  Mamma.'  tShe  has  taken  to 
caps,  but  her  smile  is  as  sweet  as 
ever. 

Mabel  and  Effie  have  lasses  of 
their  own,  who  domineer  over 
*  Uncle  John'  just  as  unmerci- 
fully as  their  mothers  did  before 
them.  Tom  and  !Mary  still  keep 
up  the  good  old  custom  of  a  family 
gathering  at  Christmas  Eve.  And 
it  has  become  a  regular  thing  that 
in  the  'dimmets,'  just  before 
the  candles  are  lighted.  Uncle 
John  shall  tell  a  story.  Each 
year  he  struggles  with  his  tyrants ; 
each  year  ho  pleads  at  least  to  be 
allowed  to  teU  somo  other  story; 
but  in  vain;  he  is  compelled — 
nothing  extenuating — to  recount 
the  full,  true,  and  particular  his- 
tory of  The  Qhost  at  the  Grange. 

ANGELO  J.  LEWIS. 


A  TERRIBLE  RAILWAY  JOURNEY; 
Ox  t1)r  8.25  from  Guston  t:;  |^olsl)eaii. 


It  was  the  second  week  in  Octo- 
ber last,  and  I  had  just  returned 
from  a  delightful  Continental  cam- 
paign, when  urgent  family  matters 
necessitated  my  immediate  pre- 
sence in  Ireland. 

'  I  shall  have  to  start  by  the 
8.25  from  Euston  to-night/  I 
remarked  to  a  clerical  friend  who 
had  just  dropped  in  to  welcome 
me  back  to  London. 

*  m  come  and  see  you  ofif,'  he 
replied  promptly.  'But  it  is  too 
bfibd  to  lose  you  so  soon  after 
your  return.' 

'I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be 
very  long  in  Ireland/  I  remarked, 
again  reading  over  the  letter  in 
my  hand.  '  Although  I  might 
stay,  and  go  and  hear  some  of 
those  trials  that  are  coming  on 
soon.' 

I  had  so  much  to  see  to  during 
the  few  hours  at  my  disposal,  that 
Mr.  Chasuble  soon  took  his  de- 
parture, promising  to  call  for  me 
in  time  for  the  Irish  mail.  I 
waited  until  the  last  minute ;  but 
he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
Finally,  not  a  little  piqueJ  at 
being  so  treated,  I  went  off,  like 
the  independent  woman  I  am, 
and  soon  myself  and  my  travel- 
ling impedimenta  were  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  second-class  carriage 
at  Euston.  I  had  the  compart- 
ment all  to  myself,  a  circumstance 
upon  which  I  congratulated  my 
lucky  stars,  as  I  had  observed  that 
the  three  or  four  other  second- 
class  carriages  were  pretty  fully 
occupied.  Looking  at  my  watch, 
I  found  that  it  yet  wanted  eight 
minutes  to  the  time  of  starting, 


and  I  decided  to  walk  up  the 
platform  and  give  a  look  round 
for  my  faithless  friend. 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was, 
hurrying  down  the  platform.  He 
was  profuse  in  his  apologies.  I 
forget  what  they  were,  but  I 
believe  I  considered  his  excuses 
valid,  and  forgave  his  breach  of 
faith. 

*  Going  the  whole  way,  miss  V 
inquired  a  guard,  approaching  us 
and  touching  his  cap. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied.  *  I  am  going 
over  by  the  Halyhead  mail  to 
Dublin.' 

'  Thank  you,  miss ;'  and  he 
walked  away. 

'  I  am  so  glad,  Mr.  Chasuble,' 
I  said,  '  that  I  have  got  a  com- 
partment all  to  myself,  as  I  like  to 
take  off  my  hat,  tie  my  head  in  a 
shawl,  and  lie  down  and  make 
myself  comfortable.' 

*  Quite  so,'  he  assented.  *  I 
see  them  putting  in  the  foot- 
warmers  ;  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  take  your  seat?' 

He  was  looking  into  the  car- 
riages as  he  was  speaking,  and 
passed  the  one  in  which  my  rugs 
and  shawls  were  deposited. 

'Which  is  your  carriage?'  he 
asked,  peering  into  each  one. 
'  They  all  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
occupied.' 

*  This  is  mine,'  I  replied,  indi- 
cating the  carriage  he  had  just 
passed.  '  What  a  nuisance  1'  I 
added,  in  an  undertone.  '  There 
is  some  man  in  the  far  comer ;  he 
has  come  in  since  I  got  out.' 

Two  minutes  more,  and  the 
train  steamed  slowly  out  of  the 
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Btation.  Mr.  Cbasuble  walked 
by  tbe  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
I  kept  chatting  to  him  out  of  the 
window,  until  at  last  he  could 
come  no  farther.  I  drew  up  the 
window,  drew  down  the  blinds, 
and  seated  myself  near  the  lamp, 
in  order  to  improve  my  mind  by  the 
perusal  of  the  last  number  of  Lotv- 
do7i  Society^  and  scarcely  glanced 
at  my  travelling  companion.  Pre- 
sently, there  is  no  use  denying 
it,  I  began  to  feel  very  hungry. 
The  mental  pabulum'  had  not 
refreshed  me  physically,  and  I 
longed  to  attack  the  sandwiches 
with  which  I  had  been  careful  to 
provide  myself. 

I  laid  down  the  paper,  retreated 
into  my  comer,  and  looked  at  my 
companion.  I  was  in  the  comer 
of  the  opposite  seat,  at  the  for 
end  of  the  compartment.  Sud- 
denly it  struck  me  that  there  was 
something  odd  in  the  way  in 
which  he  was  wrapped  up  on  the 
seat  He  was  evidently  a  tall 
powerful  man — I  could  see  that 
plainly.  He  sat  with  his  back 
on  a  line  with  the  door,  and  his 
legs  stretched  out  on  the  seat.  I 
noticed  that  he  wore  a  tall  hat, 
rather  slouched  over  his  forehead, 
d  Za  a  certain  noble  marquis  on 
the  Ministerial  benches  when  he 
is  meditating  an  attack  upon  an 
Irish  unconvincible.  He  wore  a 
heavy  dark  overcoat,  inside  of 
which  was  folded  a  soft,  warm- 
looking  white  cashmere  handker- 
chief; his  hands  were  beneath  the 
well-tucked-in  warm  rugs  with 
which  he  was  enveloped  from  his 
waist  to  his  feet,  and  his  eyes 
were  closed.  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  latter  fact,  and 
furtively  opened  my  paper  of 
sandwiches. 

My  companion,  apparently, 
slept  on  soundly ;  he  never 
moved  a  muscle.  He  might  have 
been  a  wax  figure  of  a  good-look- 
ing man  of  about  forty,  with  a 


short  brown  beard  and  slight 
moustache.  My  own  impression 
is  that  I  am  somewhat  of  a  ro- 
mantic nature  —  at  least  mj 
friends  call  it  romantic,  my  ene- 
mies hysterical — and  I  could  not 
avoid  giving  rein  to  my  imagina- 
tion, and  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing uncanny  in  the  way  in 
which  this  wax  or  wooden  man 
sat  there  for  over  two  mortal 
hours  and  made  no  movement. 
Not  even  the  faintest  flicker  of  an 
eyelid  demonstrated  whether  he 
were  alive  or  dead. 

All  this  time  I  had  not  lain 
down.  I  had  been  dipping  into 
the  magazine  at  intervals,  but, 
feeling  tired,  I  proceeded  to  take 
off  my  hat,  tie  a  little  woollen 
shawl  around  my  head,  and  then 
settled  myself  on  the  seat  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  my 
motionless  fellow-traveller.  There 
I  sat,  looking  at  him.  I  was  al- 
most fascinated  by  him.  I  began 
to  think  of  all  the  horrible  crimes 
I  had  ever  heard  of  in  connection 
with  railway  travelling,  and  I 
wondered  if  this  man  were  only 
pretending  to  be  asleep,  and  thai, 
when  I  was  off  my  guard,  he 
would  suddenly  rob  me,  and  per- 
haps murder  me.  Or  could  it  be 
that  he  really  was  dead,  and  that 
in  some  way  or  other  his  murder- 
ers had  managed  to  place  him  in 
th^carriage  ?  I  also  surmised  he 
might  be  under  the  influence  of 
some  narcotic;  and  even  more 
ridiculous  thoughts  forced  their 
way  into  my  brain.  But  one  re- 
solution I  firmly  resolved  to  ad- 
here to — I  would  not  fall  asleep 
on  any  account  whatever  ! 

We  stopped  at  a  station  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  drew  aside  the 
blind  and  looked  out.  The  mail- 
bags  were  handed  in ;  off  we  went 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  yet 
my  companion  made  no  sign. 
Like  the  majority  of  human  beings, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  took  my  part  in 
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macadamising  Hades ;  for,  despite 
mj  good  resolutions,  I  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  of  the  drowsy 
god,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Some  time  or  other  during  my 
life  I  had  read  a  book  on  the 
philosophy  of  dreams,  in  which 
the  writer  said  that  dreams,  no 
matter  what  period  of  time  they 
fieemed  to  have  extended  over, 
always  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
'waking.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
theory.  I  only  know  that  I  be- 
gan to  dream  my  fellow-traveller 
was  standing  over  me,  that  he 
was  dragging  off  my  muffling; 
and  so  vivid  and  real  was  my 
terror  that  I  started  up  with  a 
little  scream,  to  find  my  heavy 
railway-rug  slipping  off  me  from 
the  oscillation  of  the  carriage, 
and,  glancing  at  my  companion, 
to  perceive  that  his  hat  was 
slightly  raised,  and  his  eyes  were 
wide  open. 

Yet  his  position  was  unchanged, 
flo  were  his  travelling-rugs.  They 
were  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  motion  of  the  train.  Appa- 
rently he  never  took  the  least 
notice  of  my  scream,  but  stared 
calmly  at  me  with  a  pair  of  the 
most  mournful-looking,  beautiful, 
fawn-like,  soft,  brown  eyes  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  behold  in  the 
head  of  any  human  being. 

I  again  settled  myself  on  the 
seat,  and  tried  to  concentrate  my 
attention  upon  one  of  the  discard- 
ed magazines.  But  it  was  all  of 
no  use.  Ever  and  anon  my  rest- 
less inquisitive  eyes  wandered 
from  the  pages  before  me,  and 
rested  upon  the  man  at  the  end 
of  the  compartment.  The  large, 
beautiful,  brown  eyes  were  yet 
fixed  upon  me.  "Now  and  again 
the  lids  drooped  heavily  over 
them ;  but  whenever  the  eyelids 
were  raised,  he  surveyed  me  with 
the  same  strange  mournful  gaze. 

Suddenly  the  speed  of  the  train 
became  slower,  and,  pulling  my- 
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self  together,  I  tried  to  recollect 
the  next  station  we  were  to  stop 
at.  I  had  an  indistinct  idea  that 
we  had  passed  Stafford ;  if  so,  the 
next  station  would  be  Chester. 
The  fixed  stare  of  the  motionless 
man  was  making  me  thoroughly 
nervous ;  therefore,  as  I  knew  the 
train  delayed  for*a  few  minutes 
at  Chester,  I  determined  to  call 
the  guard  and  to  change  carriages. 

We  drew  up  at  the  platform, 
and  I  hurriedly  pat  on  my  hat 
and  pulled  up  the  blind.  But,  as 
I  did  so,  I  recollected  how  crowded 
the  other  carriages  were,  and  I 
certainly  had  no  valid  excuse  for 
wishing  to  shift  my  quarters. 
Yet  it  was  humiliating  to  think 
that  I,  Aspasia  Bricks,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  British  Spinsters' 
Society  for  the  Repression  of  Man, 
should  be  thus  cowed  merely  by 
the  eye  of  one  of  those  whom  I 
had  vowed  to  bring  into  subjec- 
tion! 

Whilst  I  deliberated  I  lost  my 
opportunity.  The  engine  gasped, 
snorted,  and  groaned,  and  away 
we  were  again  whirled  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  I  did  not 
settle  myself  to  sleep  again.  I 
felt  too  painfully  wide  awake  to 
do  so.  There  I  sat,  with  my  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  my  ulster,  my 
feet  on  the  now  stone  cold  foot- 
warmer,  and  my  eyes  on  the  eyes 
of  the  man  in  the  comer,  who 
fascinated  me  as  though  he  were 
a  snake,  and  I  some  helpless  ani- 
mal he  wanted  to  lure. 

Should  I  speak  to  him  1  I 
asked  myself.  So  maddeningly 
restless  did  I  become  that  I  could 
not  sit  stilL  I  stood  up,  let  down 
the  window,  and  again  looked 
out.  From  having  so  often  tra- 
velled by  the  same  route,  I  knew 
quite  well  the  part  of  the  journey 
we  had  arrived  at.  We  were  rush- 
ing through  WjJes,  and  I  knew 
there  was  no  stoppage  until  the 
tickets    were    collected.      I   sat 
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down  again,  and  another  half-honr 
passed  away  in  the  same  manner, 
without  mj  having  mastered  op 
courage  enoogh  to  address  mj  fel- 
low-traveller. I  dosed  mj  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  gaze  of  his,  when 
I  was  aroused  hy  a  thonderous 
roar. 

I  started  u^.  My  companion 
was  motionless  as  before,  although 
we  were  careering  madly  through 
the  great  tubular  bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits^  My  heart  was 
beating  violently,  aud  when  we 
had  got  some  little  distance  upon 
Urra  firma  again,  I  rose,  walked 
up  to  him,  and  said, 

'  Don't  you  find  this  long  rail- 
way journey  very  fatiguing  f 

Perhaps  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion too  inane  a  one  to  reply  to, 
for  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and 
I  returned  to  the  attack. 

*  You  must  find  it  particularly 
tiresome  sitting  there  in  the  one 
position,'  I  said,  in  my  most  dulcet 
and  insinuating  tones. 

Xo  reply,  but  the  dark,  soft, 
mournful  eyes  looked  into  mine. 
Flesh  and  blood—at  least  my 
flesh  and  blood — could  stand  it 
no  longer.  I  seized  his  arm,  gave 
it  a  good  shake,  and  almost 
shrieked, 

*  What  IB  the  matter  with  you  % 
Are  you  mad,  or  dead^  or  some- 
thing on  wires  1' 

At  my  touch  the  hitherto  mo- 
tionless figure  seemed  as  though 
galvanised  into  life.  Slowly  he 
withdrew  his  hands,  slowly  he 
divested  himself  of  his  rugs, 
slowly  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
stood  calmly  before  me — a  man  of 
splendid  physique,  with  his  arms 
hanging  loosely  by  his  sides. 

There  he  stood,  and  there  I 
stood  looking  at  him.  He  sway- 
ed to  and  fro  a  little  from  the 


motion  of  the  carxiage,  bat  he  did 
not  attempt  to  grasp  anything  to 
steady  himself. 

'  O  !'  I  exclaimed,  in  some  tre- 
pidation, '  I  hope  I  have  not  dis- 
turbed yoa  !  Won't  yoa  ait  down 
again  f  I  inquired  hoapitably, 
touching  his  arm. 

Instead  of  which,  the  colossal 
figure  followed  me  down  the  com- 
partment several  steps.  Not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved,  and  his 
eyes  were  yet  Castened  upon  me. 
1  retreated  into  my  comer,  terror- 
stricken,  whilst  over  me  stood 
this  stony-looking  Frankenstein 
which  I  had  raised,  and  had  not 
the  power  to  lay. 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that 
several  times  I  almost  lost  all 
control  over  myself,  and  very 
nearly  fainted.  At  length  the 
train  stopped,  and  a  clergyman 
and  the  guard  entered  the  carriage, 
where  I  sat  more  dead  than  alive. 

'  O,  dear  me !'  exclaimed  the 
clergyman,  in  a  distressed  voice, 
'  I  hope  my  poor  brother  did  not 
annoy  you.  We  did  not  think 
he  would  move;  he  never  does 
unless  touched.* 

'  I  put  him  in  here,'  said  the 
guard,  'because  there  was  only 
this  lady,  and  she  was  going  the 
whole  way.  I  wouldn't,  of  course, 
put  him  where  there  were  a  lot 
of  passengers.' 

I  told  my  story.  The  clergy- 
man told  me  that  of  my  Franken- 
stein. Twice  a  year  the  latter 
made  the  same  journey,  being 
placed  in  a  carriage  at  one  end  of 
the  route,  and  met  by  some  one 
at  the  other  end.  He  lived  six 
months  at  a  time  with  each  of  his 
two  brothers — one  lived  in  Lon- 
don, and  one  in  Wales.  He 
was  their  eldest  brother,  and  he 
was— deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ! 

EL  OWENS  BLACKBUR.NE. 
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'I  couldn't  feel  to  do  it.  Miss 
Betsey.' 

'Well,  if  you  aia't  tlie  beateree  !* 
As  Miss  Betsey  Franklin  ut- 
tered these  words,  she  slammed 
Deacon  Slocum's  front  gate  with 
a  vicious  energy,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  would  gladly 
have  had  the  Deacon's  lean 
body  between  the  gate  and  gate- 
post; and  not  heeding  his 
*  There,  naow,  T  guess  youVe 
started  that  'ere  hinge;  it'll  take  a 
heap  of  money  to  fix  it  ef  it's 
broke,'  she  took  her  way  across 
the  fields,  walking  with  a  quick 
firm  step,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  words  coald  do,  *  Where  I  am 
going  there  I  will  go,  and  no- 
thing shall  stop  me.'  Something 
else  was  expressed  in  Miss  Betsey's 
step  that  day — something  of  scorn 
and  contempt.  Evidently  she 
was  shaking  the  dust  of  the  Slo- 
cum  household  from  her  feet  as 
she  went. 

*  There  now,  I  can  breathe  once 
more,'  she  said  aloud,  as,  after 
crossing  a  low  stile,  she  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  to  shake  her  petti- 
coats into  order.  *I  declare  to 
goodness,'  she  continued,  glancing 
at  a  turnip-faced  silver  watch 
which  she  extracted  not  without 
some  difficulty  from  a  pocket 
sewed  neatly,  and  somewhat  too 
firmly,  to  her  belt — *  I  declare  to 
goodness  ef  I  ain't  walked  the 
hall  distance  from  the  Slocum 
farm  to  Evans's  in  twenty  min- 
utes I  Ef  I  am  fifty- five,  I  guess 
I'm  pretty  spry  yet.'  Miss  Betsey's 
face  cleared  as  she  thus  solilo- 
quised, and  she  even  smiled  a 
little.  Indeed,  who  would  not 
smile  if  secure  of  cheating  infir- 


mity and  old  age  9  Miss  Betsey's 
face  was  a  pleasant  one  when  she 
smiled,  though  it  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  grim  of  aspect  even 
then.  Sallow,  thin,  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily long  nose,  a  compress* 
ed  and  rather  stern  mouth,  and 
great  irregularity  of  feature,  it  was 
nevertheless  both  keen  and  kind, 
and  was  lit  up  by  a  pair  of  bril- 
liant  dark  eyes  which  seemed 
capable  of  seeing  through  most 
things,  from  a  stone  fence  to  tho 
innermost  thoughts  of  man — or 
woman,  that  most  difficult  to  read 
of  created  beings. 

*  Guess  as  long  as  I'm  here  TIT 
go  into  Evans's  and  get  a  quarter  - 
of  tea.     Tea   don't   never   come 
amiss,' continued  Miss  Betsey;  and 
so  saying,  she  strode  across  the 
road  and  entered  a  small  country 
shop,  half  post-office,  half  omnium 
gatherum  of  all  things  needful  in 
a  country  community.      As  she 
entered,  a  little,  thin,  sharp-faced,, 
dried-up  man   emerged  from  be- 
hind  the  office  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  took  his  place  be- 
hind the  counter. 

*Te8,  Miss  Betsey?'  said  he. 
'  'Tain't  so  long  sence  ye  got  some ; 
but  somehow  the  minnit  I  see  you 
a-comin*  across  the  road,  I  says  to 
myself,  "There's  Miss  Betsey  a- 
comin'  for  some  tea."  And  there's 
some  best  green  jest  come  in  thi^ 
morning.' 

Miss  Betsey  laughed. 

» Well,  Mr.  Bogert,  you've  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  this  time, 
except  that  I  don't  want  pure 
green.  I'll  take  a  quarter  of  green 
and  black  mixed.' 

'Ben  up  along  Slocum's  way, 
ain't  ye,  this  morning  ]'  said  Mr. 
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Bogert,  as  he  proceeded  to  mix 
and  weigh  the  tea  with  an  extreme 
deliberation  which  indicated  a  de- 
sire for  conversatioiL 

'  I  should  think  I  had !'  said 
Miss  Betsey,  in  an  explosive  tone. 
*And  I  don't  mean  to  go  there 
again  in  a  hurry,  neither.' 

'Wall,  the  Deacon— I  ain't 
goin*  to  say  nothin'  against  him. 
He's  a  respectable  man,  highly 
respectable,  Deacon  Slocum  is ; 
but  he's  the  hardest  man 't  I  ever 
hed  to  do  with,  and  the  cussedest 
at  a  bargain.  Wall  naow,  I  guess 
he  didn't  give  ye  much  for  that 
'ere  bee  you're  gittin'  up  for 
Widow  Cooke's  folks  V 

'Give  1'  said  Miss  Betsey,  in  a 
^one  that  made  the  glass  and  tin- 
wax  e    ring.      *  Give  !    I    should 
.think  not;   and  what's  more,  I 
shouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go 
.there  and  ask  him  to  give.     He 
give,  indeed  !     What  I  went  there 
for  was  to  ask  him  to  let  Widow 
Cooke  off  the  hardest  bargain 't  I 
ever  did  hear  of.    Well,  now,  I'm 
just  goin'  tq  tell  the  hull  thing. 
Nobody  can't  say  't  I  speak  evil  of 
my  neighbours,  or  go  round  tellin' 
the  things  I  know.' 

*  Xo,  no.  You're  awful  close- 
mouthed,  Miss  Betsey.' 

'  Yes,  and  I've  need  to  be,'  said 
Miss  Betsey,  nodding.  'But 
every  soul  in  the  township's  wel- 
come to  know  from  me  how  the 
Deacon  treated  Widow  Cooke. 
You  see  she  helped  along  with  the 
fall  killing  and  cleaning,  and  the 
jBgreement  was  't  she  was  to  have 
half  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  and  some 
of  the  Deacon's  old  clothes  that 
he  couldn't  use — * 

'  Do  tell !  —some  of  the  Deacon's 
old  clothes!    Why—' 

*  Yes,  you  jest  wait  till  you  hear 
the  hull/  continued  Miss  Betsey. 
*  Well,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
potatoes  wa'n't  good  for  nothin' 
after  a  few  days.  They  was  them 
Maiden's  Blooms,  that  don't  keep, 


nor  ain't  good  for  nothin'  but  jest 
to  pick  and  bile  right  off     And 
then  the  clothes  wa'n't  good  for 
nothin'  neither,  'cept  for  carpet- 
rags.      But   Widow   Cooke's   an 
awful  good  hand  to  manage,  and 
by    cuttin',    and    snippin',    and 
spongin',  and  iron  in',  and  patchin' 
she  contrived  to  git  a  coat  made, 
that  Sam,  her  eldest  boy,  could 
wear.     'T  wa'n't  reely  big  enough 
for  Sam,  'cause  he's  a  stout  boy ; 
but  he  could  squeeze  into  it  some- 
how, so  last  Sabbath  he  wore  it 
to  meetin.     Wall,  Deacon   Slo- 
cum he  set  all  the  time  with  his 
eyes  on  that  'ere  coat,  and  when 
it  come  noon-spell,  he  says  to  Sam, 
"  Sam,  would  you  let  me  try  on 
that  'ere  jacket?"     And  Sam  he's 
up  to   all  sorts   of  fun,  and   he 
thought  'twould  be  a  kind  of  a 
joke   to   see   the   Deacon  in  his 
jacket,  so  he  helped  him  to  git 
into  it.     You  know  the  Deacon's 
lean  as  a  grasshopper.    Well,  ef 
you'll  believe  me,  after  afternoon 
meetin'  down  he  posted  to  Widow 
Cooke's,  and  the  widow  told  me 
her  mind  misgive  her  soon's  he 
come  in  the  door,  but  she  couldn't 
think  what  was  wrong.     Well, 
the  Deacon  he  set  down,  and  he 
hemmed  and  hawed  a  little,  and 
then  he  says,  '*Mis'  Cooke,"  he 
says,  "will  you  look  over  that 
'ere  paper?"     Well,  you  see,  he'd 
made  her  sign  an  agreement  when 
she  come  to  help,  and  she  looked 
over  the  paper,  and  there  it  was 
all  wrote  out  plain,  that  she  was 
to  help  in   the  fall  killing  and 
cleaning  for  half  a  barrel  of  pota- 
toes, and  such  of  the  Deacon's  old 
clothes    as    couldtCt  posnhly   he 
made  use  of  by  him,  "  Naow,  Mis' 
Cooke,"  says  he,  "I  eotdd  ha' 
made  use  of  them  old  clothes  to 
make  such  a  rug  as  that  'ere  hand- 
some one  't  you've  got  your  feet 
on  now,  and  I  see's  plain's  a  pike- 
staff thet  thet  rug's  made  out  of 
my  old  trousers.     But  we  won't 
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say  nothin'  about  that.  But  that 
'ere  jacket  that  your  boy  Sam's  a- 
wearin*,  that  I  could  make  use  of. 
Fits  me  real  good,  it  does."  Well, 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  he 
would  hev  that  jacket;  and  Widow 
Cooke  she  went  up  to  Lawyer 
Clarke's  to  see  if  nothin'  couldn't 
be  done,  'cause,  you  see,  time's 
money  to  her,  and  she'd  worked 
two  days  and  sat  up  late  nights, 
to  squeeze  out  that  'ere  jacket. 
Wall,  Lawyer  Clarke  he  read  over 
the  paper  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  he  told  her  to  leave  it  with 
him  over-night ;  and  in  the  momin' 
he  come  down,  and  he  told  her 
'twas  the  meanest  thing  he  ever 
know'd  of,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
say  he  couldn't  pick  a  flaw  in  the 
paper;  and  then  right  after  she 
come  up  to  me,  to  ask  me  to  go 
over  to  Deacon  Slocum's  and  see 
ef  I  couldn't  persuade  him  to  let 
her  have  the  jacket  back,  'cause, 
you  see,  he'd  took  it  away  with 
him.  And  there  I've  been  this 
two  hours,  arguin'  and  beggin'  and 
prayin',  and  no  more  use !  And 
to  make  sure,  he'd  got  the  jacket 
on  I  Wall,  when  I  come  away  I 
was  so  riled 't  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  I  ain't  goin'  to  compare 
myself  to  the  apostles,  but  I  felt 
as  if  I  couldn't  walk  fast  enough 
to  git  off  the  Deacon's  land,  and 
every  step  I  took,  I  was  say  in'  to 
myself,  "  Whosoever  will  not  re- 
ceive you,  shake  off  the  very  dust 
from  your  feet,  for  a  testimony 
against  them."  Well,  seein'  's  I 
went  in  the  name  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  I  guess  I  went 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord — ' 

'Let  his  children  be  vagabonds, 
and  beg  their  bread  ;  let  them 
seek  it  in  the  desolate  places,'  said 
old  father  Walker,  who  had  come 
in  quietly,  and  who,  being  a  little 
childish,  was  wont  to  converse  al- 
most wholly  in  Scripture  language, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  with  curious appositeness. 


'  Ah,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  he 
ain't  got  any,'  said  Miss  Betsey, 
facing  round  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  keen  relish  of  righteous 
vengeance.  'Not  that  I  would 
wish  the  children  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  the  father,'  she  continued, 
correcting  herself  like  the  just 
and  kind-hearted  woman  that  she 
was.  'But  I'd  like  the  Deacon 
to  get  his  dues.' 

'  He'll  get  his  punishment,  I 
don't  doubt  of  that,'  said  Mr. 
Bogert  '  But  land !  it's  hard  for 
a  man  like  that  to  git  punished. 
He  ain't  got  no  feelin's,  the  Deacon 
ain't,  exceptin'  for  savin'  and 
scrapin'.  Wall  naow,  I  remember 
when  Ashraddon  died.  'Member 
Ashraddon,  Miss  Betsey  1  No,  he 
was  bom  a^d  died  while  you  Vas 
in  Boston,  come  to  think  of  it. 
Wally  Ashraddon  he  was  the 
awfuUest  deformed  and  the  home- 
liest young  one  I  ever  did  see, 
and  he  was  a  dwarf  too.  That  is, 
he  died  when  he  wa'n't  more'n 
two  years  old ;  but  he  wa'n't  sa 
big  then  's  a  fine  child  of  five 
months  'd  be.  Wall,  the  Deacon 
he  didn't  care  nothin'  for  the 
child,  livin'  or  dead ;  but  along 
about  a  week  after  the  funeral  he 
began  to  groan  and  eigh,  and  say 
'twas  wonderful  how  folks  bed 
the  misfortune  to  lose  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  might  hev 
growed  up  to  be  a  comfort,  an' 
so  on.  It  did  seem  kind  of  queer, 
and  so  one  day  old  Dr.  Moulton, 
come  in,  and  I  jest  spoke  a  word 
about  it,  and  he  laughed  to  kill 
himself.  "  Thet's  me  !"  says  he. 
"  That  is,  the  Deacon  makes  me 
mad  sometimes,  so,  just  to  try 
him,  I  told  him  Ashraddon  might 
have  been  a  fortune  to  him  if  he 
lived — that  folks  would  have  gone 
to  see  him  in  a  show,  and  so  on  ; 
and  ever  since  he's  been  moanin' 
and  groanin'  for  him.' 

*  Do  tell  1'  said  Miss  Betsey. 

*  Well,    I   know   somethin'  a 
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heap  worse  than  that,  along 
about  the  time  Shelomith  died. 
She  was  a  poor  weakly  half- 
witted thing,  you  know.  She 
was  buried  where  they  all  was,  in 
a  buryin*  ground  't  he  had  made 
on  the  farm.  'T wasn't  half-way 
decent  the  wsy  he  'd  fixed  it  up, 
but  I  s'pose  he  did  it  to  keep 
clear  of  expense.  Well,  Minna, 
their  bound  girl,  she  wanted  to 
plant  a  rose-bush  on  the  grave, 
and  the  Deacon  wouldn't  hoar  to 
it.  He  said  't  would  be  no  end 
of  expense.  And  Minna  she'd 
be  wastin'  all  her  time  runnin'  io 
see  it  grow,  and  water  it,  and  so 
on.  Well,  I  saw  the  tears  in 
Minna's  eyes,  for  she  was  Teal  set 
on  plantin'  that  rose-bush,  and  so 
I  says,  "You  needn't  be  afraid 
it'll  need  much  care.  Flowers 
that's  planted  in  graveyards 
thrives  on  the  dead  bodies.*'  I 
oould  ha'  bit  my  tongue  out  the 
minnit  I  said  it ;  but  the  Deacon 
he  was  quite  interested,  and  he 
asked  if  it  was  reely  so,  and  so 
on.  The  very  next  day  he  went 
over  to  Granville  and  bought  a 
whole  lot  of  rose-shoots,  and  give 
Minna  leave  to  plant  'em,  and 
they  did  grow  wonderful ;  and 
the  next  year  and  the  next  he 
wa*i  over  to  Granville  with  a  lot 
of  rose-trees  to  sell,  and  I  tell 
you  he  made  Shelomith  pay  her 
way  after  she  was  dead,  if  she 
didn't  while  she  was  alive  !' 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this 
climaX)  and  Miae- Betsey  turned 
round,  to  find  that  her  audience 
was  considerably  more  numerous 
than  she  had  supposed.  Events 
were  not  so  frequent  at  Evans's 
Corners  as  to  prevent  people  from 
observing,  and  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  fact  that  Miss 
•Betsey  had  been  seen  walking 
post-liaste  from  Slocum's  farm 
that  morning.  She  had  also  been 
seen  to  enter  the  post  office,  and 
within   twenty    minutes    half    a 


dozen  people  had  followed  her^ 
She  was  not  in  the  least  daunted, 
however. 

*  Every  word  I've  spoke  is  true, 
and  the  Deacon  can't  deny  it,' 
she  continued  sternly. 

*  Gospel  truth,  every  word  of 
it,'  said  Mr.  Bogert.  *  But  after 
all,  the  best  bai^ain  the  Deacon 
ever  made  was  when  he  got 
Minna  Gratz  bound  out  to  him.' 

^That's  so/  assented  Miss 
Betsey.  '  She —  sh-  sh  1  here  she 
isl' 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  door  as  it  opened  noiselessly, 
and  a  gentle,  sweet-faced  young 
woman  came  in.  To  any  one  who 
had  ever  travelled,  her  round 
tranquil  face,  her  smoothly  braided 
dark  hair  coiled  compactly  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  trans- 
fixed by  a  silver  clasp,  her  long- 
waisted  stuff  gown  and  prim 
cape,  her  whole  weseji,  in  short, 
would  have  spoken  plainly  of  her 
nationality,  and  have  recalled  a 
thousand  charming  pictures  of 
Germany.  But  no  one  at  Evans's 
Four  Comers  had  ever  been  fur* 
ther  than  Boston,  very  few  indeed 
even  so  far,  so  that  Minna  Gratz's 
appearance  was  usually  character- 
ised as  '  outlandish '  She  was, 
however,  universally  beloved. 
Miss  Betsey's  keen  face  softened 
as  %he  bent  forward  to  kiss  her, 
and  everyone  had  a  kind  word  of 
greeting  for  her. 

*  You're  quite  a  atrang^ 
Minxka,'  said  Mr. '  Bogert,  as  she 
advanced. 

'  And  I  cannot  stay  now,  thank 
you,'  she  answered.^  '  The  Deacon 
sent  me  to  get  for  him  a  parcel 
he  left/ 

'  Here  'tis,'  said  Mr.-  Bogert, 
winking  to  the  company.  '  A 
lot  of  old  nails  and  truck  't  he 
bought  to  the  junk-shop.  What's 
he  goin'  to  do  with  'em,  Minna  ?* 

'  He  did  not  buy  them,  he  ex- 
changed something  for  them,  and 
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when  I  have  nothing  to  do  I  rub 
them,  60  he  can  use  them/  re- 
plied Minna,  with  a  succinct 
simplicity. 

*  You,  poor  child  1  When  you 
have  ifothing  to  do  !  I*d  like  to 
know  when  that  is !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Betsey. 

*  She's  awful  put  upon,  and 
that's  the  truth,'  said  Mr.  Bogert. 

'  Put  upon  !  I  should  think 
so  !'  snapped  Miss  Betsey. 
^  Child  r  she  went  on  earnestly, 
putting  her  hand  under  Minna's 
chin,  and  lifting  up  her  face, 
*  I've  told  you  a  hundred  times  if 
I  have  once,  that  you  hadn't 
ought  to  stay  with  that  old  skin^ 
flint,  wastin'  your  youth  and 
strength.  He's  got  no  more  right 
to  't  than  I  have,  and  he  don't 
treat  you  right,  and  he  don't  do 
right.  Ain't  that  so )'  she  con- 
cluded, turning  to  her  admiring 
auditors,  from  whom  arose  a 
unanimous  murmur  of  assent. 

*  That's  true,  the  Lord  knows,' 
resumed  Mias  Betsey.  *•  And, 
Minna — ' 

Minna  took  Miss  Betsey's  hand 
and  raised  it  to  her  lips,  with  a 
charming  gesture  brought  from 
beyond  the  seas.  *You  are  so 
good!'  she  said  gently.  'And, 
you  are  all  good  to  me,'  she  con- 
tinued, turning  with  instinctive 
good  breeding  to  the  others. 
'But  please  not  speak  hard  of 
the  Deacon.  You  know  I  was 
a  stranger  and — he  took  me  in — ' 
Somethmg,  some  deep  emotion, 
some  painful  memory,  choked  her 
voice  as  she  spoke.  She  stood  on 
tiptoe  to  pull  Miss  Betsey's  face 
down  and  kiss  it  heartily ;  then 
taking  up  her  bundle,  and  with 
a  quick  glance  of  farewell  to  the 
others,  she  opened  the  door  and 
was  gone  before  any  one  could 
stop  her. 

*  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all  I' 
said  Miss  Betsey.  '  She's  one  of 
the  Lord's  chosen    ones,    that's 


plain  to  be  seen,'  she  continued, 
her  keen  sharp  eyes  filling  with 
tears ;  '  but  it  makes  me  mad- 
der'n  a  yaller  hornet  to  see  her 
takin'  all  the  Deacon's  mean, 
grudgin',  graspin'  ways  for  some- 
thing the  Lord  sends  her.' 
•  '  Wa'n't  I  jest  a-sayin'  'twas  the 
smartest  bargain  that  the  Deacon 
ever  made — gittin'  her  bound  out 
to  himf  said  Mr.  Bogert  satiri- 
cally. '  Depend  upon  it,  he's  a 
heap  smarter'n  any  of  us.  When 
them  German  emigrants  stopped 
along  in  front  of  his  barn,  and  .he 
took  'em  in  and  let  'em  die  there 
(for  'twas  about  all  he  did  do),  he 
hed  the  sense  to  know  there  was 
a  lot  of  good  strong  clothes  in 
them  chests  of  theirn  that'd  pay 
him  well  for  all  his  trouble.  And 
if  they  did  hev  ship-fever  hangin' 
about  them  'ere  clothes,  the 
Deacon  ain't  a  man  to  be  afraid 
when  there's  a  chance  of  his  linin' 
hispockits.  No,  no;  them  clothes 
and  etuifs  they've  been  useful 
this  twenty  year;  and  the  Dea- 
con he's  hed  Minna  to  work  for 
him  and  Miss  Slocum  all  that 
time  for  her  keep.  He's  a  smart 
man,  the  Deacon  is ;'  and  ^Ir.  Bo- 
gert wound  up  with  a  dry  crack- 
ling laugh. 

*  Smart !  0  yes,  he  knows 
how  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor 
better'n  any  man  alive,'  said  Miss 
Betsey.  '  When  folks  has  sold 
their  souls  to  the  devil,  they  do 
get  an  awful  deal  smarter  in  plan- 
nin'  mean  things  than  before. 
But  I  guess  I've  talked  long 
enough ;  so  if  you'll  give  me  that 
tea,  Mr.  Bogert,  I'll  take  it  right 
along  I  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  got 
so  riled  up,  I  s'poee  ;  but  when  I 
think  of  the  Deacon  and  Minna 
Gratz,  its  more'n  I  can  bear.' 

As  Miss  Betsey  concluded  her 
speech,  she  took  up  her  parcel  of 
tea  with  a  determined  air,  and, 
after  exchanging  farewells,  pre- 
pared to  make  her  way  homeward. 
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Turning  to  Icok  back  upon  the 
village  as  she  left  it,  she  saw  the 
solitary  figure  of  Minna  Gratz 
climbing  the  steep  slope  which 
led  to  the  Slocum  farm. 

The  Slocum  farm  was,  as  the 
neighbours  were  wont  to  say, 
*  none  of  the  Deacon's  buying  or 
choosing.'  It  was  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain;  and  from  whatever 
window  one  chose  to  look,  a  noble 
view  was  to  be  seen.  Almost 
always,  even  on  the  hottest  sum- 
mer days,  a  breeze  was  blowing 
there,  and  a  vast  dome  of  sky 
overarched  it.  2^o  one  ever  knew 
— she  herself  did  not  suspect — 
how  much  the  beauty  of  the  spot 
had  to  do  with  Minna  Gratz*s  real 
contentment  in  her  hard  joyless 
life  there.  When  at  night  she 
looked  up  to  the  dark  depths  of 
the  sky  above  her,  glittering  with 
innumerable  stars,  a  strange  peace 
possessed  her,  as  she  thought  that 
those  same  stars  looked  down 
upon  the  home  she  had  left  in  the 
mountains  beyond  the  seas— the 
home  to  which  she  still  hoped  to 
return.  Heaven  only  knew  why 
the  little  band  of  German  emi- 
grants, of  which  Minna  was  one, 
had  left  the  highroad  leading 
from  Boston  westward,  and  had 
climbed  the  rough  rocky  road 
leading  to  the  Deacon's  house. 
Oppressed  with  fever,  with  the 
heaviness  and  weariness  which 
precede  delirium  clouding  their 
eyes,  perhaps  the  steep  path,  the 
green  hillsides  rising  abruptly 
against  the  blue  sky,  became  con- 
fused in  their  minds  with  the 
thought  of  the  mountain  home 
beyond  the  seas  which  they  were 
never  to  see  again.  However  that 
may  have  been,  one  hot  August 
day  at  noon  the  Deacon  beheld 
the  little  caravan  approaching, 
and  his  sharp  greedy  eye  took  in 
at  a  glance  the  solid  chests  piled 
on  the  wagon,  the  excellence  of 
the  horse,  which  poor  Hans  Gratz 


had  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
long  journey  to  the  West,  and  the 
simple  innocent  aspect  of  Hans, 
his  wife,  and  his  brother  Fritz. 
He  did  not  offer  hospitality,  and 
they  did  not  ask  it  They  halted 
by  the  roadside  in  the  burning 
sun,  too  weary,  too  dull  and  des- 
perate with  racking  headache,  to 
go  further.  And  when  little 
Minna,  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  was  not  absolutely  ill,  came 
timidly  to  the  door  to  ask  for 
water,  and  proffered  a  small  but 
undeniably  silver  coin  in  exchange, 
the  Deacon  quickly  pocketed  the 
coin,  and,  after  a  few  moments,, 
walked  down  to  the  road  to  look 
at  the  travellers. 

Hans  Gratz  was  a  strong  man,, 
and  he  had  held  up  marvellously 
for  many  days,  for  ship- fever  had 
been  hanging  about  him  even  be- 
fore he  landed.  But  now  he  had 
given  way,  and  even  a  less  expe- 
rienced eye  than  the  Deacon'» 
would  have  seen  that  he  had  given 
way  completely.  He  lay  with 
his  head  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wagon,  his  dull  bloodshot  eyes 
half  closed,  breathing  heavily  and 
hard.  His  wife  sat  beside  him, 
wearily  leaning  against  the  wheel, 
and  still  more  wearily  trying  to- 
fan  his  brows.  On  the  grass- 
close  by,  Fritz  was  moaning  in  an 
agon}'  of  pain.  He  was  still  well 
enough,  poor  fellow,  to  be  con- 
scious of  pain  and  struggle  with 
it.  Minna  was  vainly  trying  to 
give  him  some  water.  The  Dea- 
con did  nothing  for  any  one  of 
the  party.  He  only  eyed  them 
keenly  and  walked  up  and  down, 
still  eyeing  them  and  talking  to- 
himseif,  secure  that  what  he  said 
could  not  be  understood,  and 
therefore  over  and  over  again  he 
repeated,  '  Struck  with  death,  all 
three.'  So  saying,  he  made  Ms- 
way  to  Minna,  and  signified 
that  the  party  might  enter  hiB^ 
barn.      The  glance  of  gratitude 
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the  poor  child  gave  him  should 
have  pierced  his  soul,  but  did  not. 
He  was  too  intensely  preoccupied 
with  his  bargain.  And  in  after 
years  the  Deacon  often  rubbed  his 
hands  and  chuckled  as  he  thought 
of  that  day's  work;  for  he  bad 
calculated  correctly.  Before  the 
week  was  ended,  Hans,  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  wife  were  at  rest, 
little  Minna  was  *  bound  out '  to 
him,  and  her  possessions  were  in 
his  keeping.  The  two  men  had 
died  first,  and  the  poor  mother, 
feeling  the  waters  of  death  coming 
in  upon  her  soul,  and  clinging  in 
agony  to  her  child,  had  been  com- 
forted by  seeing  the  Deacon  retire 
to  a  comer  of  the  bam  and  there 
pray. 

No  Mussulman  kneeling  on  his 
prayer-carpet,  and  crying  'Allah 
is  Allah  I'  no  dervish  twirling 
and  spinning  in  mad  rounds,  no 
Hindoo  prostrating  himself  be- 
fore the  car  of  Juggernaut,  was 
ever  farther  from  the  grace  of 
God  than  Deacon  Slocum  when, 
as  was  his  wont,  he  daily  retired 
for  private  prayer.  But  poor 
Lisel  Gratz  did  not  know  this; 
and  when  the  Deacon  produced 
a  paper,  and  made  her  understand 
that  if  she  would  sign  it  her 
daughter  might  remain  with  him, 
she  blessed  God  that  a  protector 
had  been  raised  up  for  her  trea- 
sure, and  told  Minna  to  be  for 
ever  grateful  to  him,  and  to  place 
all  that  she  possessed  in  his  keep- 
ing. Minna  was  nine  years  old, 
and  the  tie  which  united  her  to 
her  mother  was  exceptionally 
btrong.  When  she  had  lived 
through  the  first  anguish  of  part- 
ing, the  thought  that  she  was 
obeying  her  last  wish  supported 
her,  and  made  her  feel  that  in 
this  lonely  dreary  place  she  was, 
nevertheless,  linked  with  her 
mother  in  the  far  paradise  to 
which  she  had  gone.  And  then 
the  poor  child  had  a  wealth  of 


gratitude  in  her  heart.  She  had 
never  moved  beyond  the  moment 
when  she  saw  father,  mother, 
uncle,  struck  down  by  illness, 
and  wandering  weary  and  house- 
less under  the  burning  sun,  and 
then  receiving  the  shelter  of  the 
Deacon's  barn.  Like  'la  grande 
Nanon,'  she  always  saw  herself 
arriving  homeless  and  hopeless 
at  the  hospitable  door,  and,  like 
'  la  grande  Nanon,'  she  was  con- 
tinually paying  and  repaying  her 
debt  But  P6re  Grandet  had  not 
so  heavy  a  sin  on  his  soul  with 
regard  to  '  la  grande  Nanon '  as 
had  the  Deacon  with  regard  to 
Minna.  The  little  bag  of  silver 
coins  which  the  poor  child  had 
handed  to  him,  in  obedience  to 
her  mother's  dying  instructions, 
and  with  signs  which  he  well  un- 
derstood, she  had  never  seen  again. 
It  would  have  been  an  inter- 
esting study  for  a  psychologist  to 
have  followed  those  processes  of 
the  Deacon's  mind,  by  which  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  be- 
having honestly  in  appropriating 
all  that  money.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  given  him  with  signs  which 
made  him  understand  that  he 
was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  burial 
with  it.  But,  alas,  the  Deacon 
had  conducted  that  burial  in  his 
own  fashion,  knocking  together 
the  coffins  from  some  old  boards 
he  had  long  had  by  him,  and  in- 
terring the  dead  in  a  lonely  corner 
of  the  farm,  which  was  too  stony 
and  ungrateful  to  be  worth  culti- 
vating. After  an  equally  eco- 
nomical fashion  he  had  fenced 
it  in ;  the  stern  looks  of  displea- 
sure which  old  Pa*son  Denham 
had  cast  around  him  when  he  came 
up  to  the  desolate  funeral,  and 
the  contemptuous  glances  of  the 
neighbours,  having,  in  a  measure, 
forced  him  to  do  so.  In  general, 
the  Deacon  cared  little  for  the 
opinion  of  his  neighbours;  but 
he  did  not  wish  his  management 
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of  Minna  Gratz's  afifaira  to  be  too 
closely  inquired  into. 

'Funeral  expenses  one  hun- 
dred dollars !  I'm  sure,  con- 
sidering they  had  a  burial  lot  and 
all  in  for  the  sum,  'twa'n't  no- 
ways unfair/  the  Deacon  was 
wont  to  Boliloquisa 

And  Minna  never  asked  for 
her  little  fortune.  She  was  ill 
for  many  weeks  after  her  mo- 
ther died,  and  she  was  far  better 
attended  to  than  any  one  would 
have  believed  possible.  Shelo- 
mith,  then  the  Deacon's  only 
child,  and  three  years  older  than 
Minna,  clung  to  her  from  the 
first  with  a  desperate  tenacity, 
which  seemed  strange  in  such  a 
poor  frail  creature. 

The  Deacon,  who  had  fre- 
quently said  that  '  Shelomith 
wa'n't  wuth  her  keep/  may  have 
had  his  own  reasons  for  per- 
mitting her  to  wait  upon  Minna 
while  she  was  ill  of  ship-fever. 
But  whatever  calculations  he  may 
have  formed  were  disappointed. 
Shelomith,  indeed,  caught  the 
fever,  and  was  long  ill,  but  she 
lived,  though  more  weak  and 
helpless  than  ever.  Still,  frail, 
dull,  suffering,  pretty  Shelomith 
was  Minna's  salvation,  for  the  two 
girls  clung  together  in  a  loye  that 
never  faltered  for  sixteen  years, 
until  death  came  and  parted  them. 

Minna  had  been  bound  to  the 
Deacon  until  she  was  twenty- 
one,  and  when  that  time  came 
she  was  easily  persuaded  to  sign 
a  paper  agreeing  to  stay  until  the 
Deacon  gave  her  leave  to  go.  If 
she  left  without  his  permission, 
she  was  to  forfeit  her  personal 
property.  Of  that  she  had  hi- 
therto had  enough  in  linen  and 
clothing  to  supply  her  simple 
wants ;  and,  as  the  Deacon 
shrewdly  calculated,  she  still  had 
more  than  enough  to  last  for 
several  years.  And  so  it  proved. 
She  saved  and  earned  money  for 


the  Deacon  and  his  half-witted 
wife  (another  of  his  bargains)  in 
a  dozen  different  ways,  but  she 
earned  nothing  for  herself.  Mr. 
Bogert  was,  therefore,  right  when 
he  said  that  she  was  the  best  bar- 
gain the  Deacon  ever  made.  But 
no  thought  of  his  wrong  to  her  ever 
entered  her  pure  and  simple  mind. 
Her  lonely  toilsome  life  on  the 
hill-top,  cheered  only  by  the  poor 
innocent's  adoring  affection,  had 
left  her  almost  as  guileless  and  as 
ignorant  of  the  world's  ways  at 
twenty-nine  as  she  had  been  at 
nine.  Naturally  simple  and  un- 
suspicious, and  always  intensely 
occupied  with  the  duties  nearest 
at  hand,  not  even  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  Miss  Betsey,  nor  the  jeers 
of  the  neighbours,  could  convince 
her  of  the  Deacon*  s  meanness. 

As  she  slowly  —  much  more 
slowly  than  was  her  wont — 
climbed  the  steep  hill  leading  to 
the  Slocum  house,  her  memory 
went  over  the  past  years.  She 
thought  with  faithful  tenderness 
of  her  mother,  her  father,  and  her 
uncle  Fritz;  but  the  burden  of 
her  thoughts  was  her  fancied 
debt  of  gratitude  to  her  hard 
grasping  master.  And  then,  as 
lirst  the  old  barn,  which  had 
given  her  shelter  twenty  years 
before,  came  in  sight,  a  smUe 
crossed  her  face.  For  the  last 
four  years  that  barn  had  had 
pleasanter  associations  connected 
with  it ;  for  there,  one  icy  winter's 
night,  four  years  ago,  Peter 
Baumgarten  the  pedlar,  who  was 
as  well  known  in  the  township  as 
old  Pa'son  Denham  had  been, 
had,  after  Minna's  earnest  en- 
treaty and  his  own,  been  per- 
mitted to  take  shelter;  and  it 
was  while  sitting  about  the  grim 
starveling  black  stove  in  the 
Deacon's  kitchen  that  evening, 
and  watching  Minna's  deft  ways 
and  gentle  looks,  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  her.     fie  said  nothing 
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«baut  it  for  many  months,  how- 
ever ;  but  the  next  morning,  after 
amply  paying  for  the  Deacon*8 
grudging  hospitality,  Peter  drew 
Minna  outside,  and  made  her  a 
present  which  delighted  and  as- 
tonished her.  It  was  a  big  oval 
glass  locket,  set  in  pinchbeck 
gold,  but  large  enough,  to  Minna's 
infinite  delight,  to  hold  four  locks 
of  hair  which  were  her  greatest 
treasures — the  hair  of  her  father, 
mother,  uncle,  and  poor  Shelo- 
mith.  In  her  few  leisure  mo- 
ments, with  skilful  fingersand  with 
unerring  taste,  Minna  arranged 
the  four  various ly-shaded^  blonde 
locks ;  and  in  the  late  spring, 
when  Peter  came  again,  be  pro- 
posed to  her  and  was  accepted ; 
and  she  put  also  a  lock  of  his 
hair  in  the  locket,  in  solemn  sign 
of  betrothal.  Peter,  like  the 
good  honest  fellow  that  he  was, 
had  lost  no  time  in  speaking  to 
the  Deacon,  and  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  meet  with  a  direct 
refusal.  In  truth,  the  Beacon 
cared  not  in  the  least  for  the 
comfort  of  Minna's  presence  in 
the  house ;  but  while  two  chests 
of  linen,  'as  good  as  new,'  still 
belonged  to  her,  to  eay  nothing  of 
her  wearing  apparel,  he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  give  his  consent. 

*  I  don't  say  as  she  won't  never 
go;  I^  s'pose  she'll  do  as  she 
pleases,  gals  mostly  do ;  but  I  do 
say 's  I  won't  never  consent  to  it, 
and  if  she  leaves  without  my  con- 
sent, you  know 't  she  signed  an 
agreement,  Miss  Betsey,  an 't  all 
there  is  in  them  two  big  chests  of 
hern  belongs  to  me,  and  them 
silver  pins  and  thin^^s  as  you  was 
tellin'  her  yesterday  't  you  could 
sell  for  her.' 

Thus  the  Deacon^  when  dealt 
with  by  Miss  Betsey,  whom  Peter 
had  taken  iuto  his  confidence,  and 
imploi*ed  to  intercede  for  him. 

'So  you  go  listenin'  behind 
door?,    do  you?'    retorted    Miss 


Betsey,  in  high  disdain.  'I 
s'pose  you  hope  I'll  run  off  down 
home,  and  git  Peter  to  run  off 
with  Minna  tomorrow  morning, 
so's  you  can  have  them  chests 
and  things ;  and  you'll  be  disap- 
pinted,  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  I 
won't  do  nothin'  of  the  kind.  As 
sure's  my  name's  Betsey  Franklin, 
that  poor  child  that  you've  rob- 
bed and  plundered  this  sixteen 
year —  Well,  Minna  child,  I 
won't  if  it  makes  you  cry.  Massy 
to  me,  if  th'  old  sneak  ain*t  gone 
into  the  barn  and  shut  the  door  1' 

Miss  Betsey  had  never  since 
been  able  to  have  speech  of  the 
Deacon  on  the  subject,  though 
from  no  lack  of  courage  on  her 
part.  But  poor  Peter  had  been 
left  early  in  the  following  winter 
with  a  widowed  and  consumptive 
sister,  whose  support  absorbed  all 
his  little  earnings  for  three  years ; 
and  it  was  pnly  when  she  was 
laid  in  her  grave  that  he  could 
press  Minna  to  consent  to  an  im- 
mediate marriage.  But  again  the 
Deacon  refused,  and  gentle  patient 
Minna  persuaded  Peter  to  wait 
still  another  year,  promising  to 
marry  him  at  its  close,  if  still 
consent  were  refused.  But  Minna 
felt  sure  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
fused, and  she  would  have  been 
sorry  to  begin  housekeeping  with- 
out the  two  chests  of  linen  which 
her  mother  spun,  and  without 
the  silver  pins  and  earrings  which 
had  been  in  their  family — her 
mother  told  her^time  out  of 
mind.  Of  the  other  chests  her 
parents  had  possessed  she  never 
thought.  They  had  long  since 
disappeared. 

'  You  cost  me  all  that,  and  more 
too,  when  you  was  sick  of  ship- 
fever,'  the  Deacon  had  told  her ; 
and  she  had  believed,  and  asked 
no  more. 

On  the  whole,  the  four  years 
had  not  passed  unhappily.  She 
had  seen  Peter  every  three  months, 
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and  he  bad  written  to  her  as  often, 
confiding  his  letters  to  Miss 
Betsey's  care;  and,  being  of  a 
happy  hopeful  temperament,  she 
had  only  thought  Peter's  cough 
a  bad  cold ;  she  had  never  ima- 
gined that  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fatal  malady.  But  Miss  Betsey's 
experienced  eye  had  discerned 
signs  which  made  her  anxious, 
and  she  had  urged  Peter  to  give 
fip  peddling,  and  adopt  some  more 
sedentary  and  sheltered  occupa- 
tion. 

Minna,  however,  had  no  fears. 
The  year  of  waiting  was  nearly 
over,  and  her  promise  was,  to  her, 
absolutely  binding.  Whether  the 
Deacon  refused  or  not,  she  would 
marry  Peter  soon,  and  then  she 
had  no  doubt  about  her  happi- 
ness. So,  absorbed  in  pleasant 
thoughts,  she  walked  on  con- 
tentedly enough,  when  a  sharp 
nasal  voice  made  her  start,  with  a 
painful  sense  of  being  behind- 
hand in  her  duty. 

*  Wall  naow,  Minna,  the  red 
caow's  ben  lowin*  to  be  milked 
this  half-hour,  and  she  won't  let 
me  nigh  her ;  and  I've  got  to  git 
in  some  wood,  and  I  ain't  so  spry's 
I  used  to  be,  and  I  calculated 
you*d  help  me,  and  then  I  calcu- 
lated *t  you'd  git  on  with  your 
spinnin'  to-day — could  ha  spun 
most  a  hank  of  yarn,  I  guess.  Ben 
jist  so  much  out  of  pockit,  I  have, 
by  your  stayin'  and  gossippin' 
down  there  to  Evans's.  Naow 
don't  you  wait  for  nothin'  more; 
'tain't  no  use  to  take  your  bonnit 
off;  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  the 
red  caow  was  spiled  for  a  good 
milker,  Minna.' 

*  Guess  Minna  won't  milk  that 
'ere  red  caow  till  she's  heerd  what's 
in  this  telegraph,'  said  Jim  Frank- 
lin, suddenly  jumping  down  from 
the  hay-mow,  where  he  had  been 
concealed.  'See  here,  Minna,' 
he  went  on  good-naturedly ; 
'  don't  be  frightened ;  it's  a  tele- 


graph from  Pete,  and  pa  he  sent 
it  right  along,  'cause  ef  you  want 
to  catch  the  four-o'clock  train  for 
Boston,  you've  got  to  put  like — 
Lord,  Minna,  don't  look  so  white ! 
Pa  said  I  must  tell  you  most 
likely  Pete  wa'n't  so  sick's  he 
thought.  I've  got  to  go  on  to 
the  Hill  Farm  with  another  tele- 
graph, but  I'll  come  back  to  carry 
your  bundle.' 

But  Minna  had  gone.  Ghastly 
pale,  and  with  a  look  of  rigid  deter- 
mination, strange  to  see  on  her 
gentle  face,  she  burst  into  the 
kitchen,  always  empty  at  this 
hour  in  winter,  where  she  was 
sure  to  find  the  Deacon  kneeling 
before  the  open  Bible,  and  em- 
ployed in  that  fetish- worship 
which  he  called  'private  prayer 
and  meditation  on  the  Word.' 

*  Deacon  !  you  let  me  go  1 
Peter  has  sent  for  me;  he  is 
dying  I'  And  scarcely  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
at  his  side,  holding  his  arm. 

Slowly  the  Deacon  rose,  and 
brushed  the  dust  from  his  knees ; 
slowly  he  fumbled  for  his  pewter- 
rimmed  spectacles,  and  settled 
them  on  his  nose ;  and  still  more 
slowly  he  read, 

'  Bellevue  Hospital,  March  29, 1861. 
^  Minna,  I  am  dying.     Come  to 

me.  PeTBR   BAUiiOARTEN.' 

*  Well,  now,'  said  the  Deacon, 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  stove,  '  I 
never  did  think  much  of  these 
here  telegraphs.  Awful  waste  of 
money  they  be.  And  most  likely 
'tain't  from  Peter.  And  then  I 
couldn't  never  consent  to  your 
goin'.' 

Minna  rose  to  her  feet.  She 
was  paler  than  before,  and  loosed 
her  hold  of  the  Deacon's  arm. 

'  Deacon,  for  God's  love,  let^me 
go  !'  she  whispered. 

*  No,  Minna,  that  I  reely  can't 
do,  and  you  hadn't  ought  to  ask 
it.     'Tain't  decent  nor — * 
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The  last  words  died  away  on 
the  empty  air.  Minna  had  left 
the  room.  With  the  speed  of  a 
lapwing  she  flew  up-stairs  to  the 
little  chamber  under  the  roof 
which  she  had  shared  with  Shelo- 
mith.  She  quickly  made  up  a 
bundle  of  linen,  took  from  a 
drawer  a  heavy  old-fashioned 
cloth  cloak,  and  threw  it  over  her 
shoulders ;  then  opening  the  door 
of  the  adjoining  room,  she  went 
up  to  the  bed,  and  gently  kissed 
the  withered  shrunken  face  which 
lay  on  the  pillow.  Minna  loved 
poor  half-witted  Mrs.  Slocum, 
mainly  because  she  had  taken 
care  of  her  so  long ;  but  she  did 
not  wait  to  rouse  her.  In  an 
instant  more  she  was  closing  the 
house-door  behind  her. 

'Minna,'  said  the  Deacon,  fol- 
lowing her,  '  you  ain't  took  away 
the  keys  of  them  chests  ?  Them 
chests  and  all  your  things  la  mine. 
That  'ere  cloak,  Minna,  I  couldn't 
feel  to  let  you  take  it.  It's  my 
pussonal  property,' laying  a  detain- 
ing hand  upon  it.  Greatly  to  his 
joy — for  he  hated  any  display  of 
personal  violence,  misers  generally 
do — the  fastening  of  the  cloak 
gave  way,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
lift  it  from  her  shoulders  without 
difficulty.  Minna,  in  her  des- 
perate anxiety,  hurried  forward, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  passed ; 
but  Jem  Franklin,  turning  to  look 
back,  as  he  climbed  the  opposite 
bill,  saw  the  Deacon's  action,  and 
registered  a  vow  never  to  forget  it. 

Hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
did,  Minna  rushed  on  through  the 
driving  snow.  She  had  only  one 
thought,  to  reach  the  railway- 
station  before  the  train  arrived, 
and  the  pang  of  terror  which 
pierced  her  heart  was  like  a  real 
physical  stab  when  she  saw,  as  she 
was  descending  the  hill,  that  it 
was  already  there.  The  bell  was 
ringing  as  she  hurried  up  the 
platform;    but    Jem    Franklin's 


father,  who  combined  the  double 
office  of  station-master  and  tele- 
graph-operator, was  waiting  for 
her,  and  hurried  her  into  the 
train. 

*  Here's  your  ticket,  Minna,' 
said  the  kind  fellow,  thrust- 
ing a  ticket  for  Boston  and  a 
fat  envelope  into  her  hand ;  *  and 
here's  your  fare  from  Boston  to 
New  York,  and  enough  to  pay  a 
hack's  far  's  Bellvue,  ef  you  can't 
git  an  omnibus.  I've  spoke  to 
the  conductor,  and  he'll  'bend  to 
you  all  right.' 

The  train  began  to  move,  when 
John  Franklin's  good-humoured 
face  looked  through  the  window 
again. 

'See  here,  Minna,'  said  he 
cheerily,  *  wife's  put  you  up  some- 
thin'  to  eat.  Keep  up  heart,  girL 
Most  likely  Pete  ain't  dyin',  nor 
near  it.  I'm  always  thinkin'  I'm 
goin'  to  die  right  off  whenever  I 
have  the  quinsy.  Land  !  Minna 
child,  don't  thank  me  so,  I  ain't 
done  nothin'.' 

And  the  train  was  gone.  At 
midnight  it  reached  Boston,  and 
after  six  dreary  hours  at  the  rail- 
way-station, Minna  was  put  on  the 
train  for  Now  York.  But  the 
snow,  which  had  been  falling 
heavily  all  night,  was  falling  still. 
The  train  crept  along  at  a  snail's 
pace,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  entering  New 
York,  it  was  fairly  snowed  up  in 
a  pass  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  At 
midnight  it  began  to  move  again, 
but  slowly  still ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  morning, 
Christmas  Day,  18 — ,  that  it 
finally  deposited  its  chilled, 
wearied,  half- famished  travellers 
at  New  York.  Minna  had  en- 
dured the  thirty-six  hours  of  pur- 
gatory with  silent  fortitude,  barely 
noticing  what  passed  about  her, 
so  absorbed  was  her  whole  soul  in 
prayer  for  Peter,  and  so  great  was 
the  effort  to  bear  her  own  pain  in 
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silence.  She  was,  in  truth,  very 
ill,  though  she  did  not  know  it. 
She  had  been  alternately  drenched 
with  perspiration,  and  chilled  so 
tliat  her  teeth  chattered,  for  many 
hours.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? She  had- no  wraps  with 
which  to  fortify  herself  against 
the  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. She  had  not  been  able  to 
eat,  a  nervous  spasm  in  her  throat 
kept  her  from  swallowing,  and  the 
piercing  pain  in  her  left  side  was 
continually  increasing,  and  with 
it  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
was  absolute  agony.  Still,  she 
found  her  way  to  a  carriage,  and 
the  bright  blue  sky  above  her,  the 
crowds  of  people  hurrying  to 
church,  the  joyous  chimes  which 
were  welcoming  Christmas  Day, 
and  filling  the  keen  cold  air  with 
a  confusion  of  sweet  sounds, 
breathed  hope  into  her  soul  in 
spite  of  herself  So,  encouraged 
somewhat,  she  made  her  way  to 
Eellevue,  and  asked  to  see  Peter 
Baumgarten.  It  was  impossible, 
the  porter  said ;  no  such  name 
was  on  his  list.  Yes,  he  would 
look  again,  since  she  wished  it 
so  much. 

He  crossed  the  hall  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  stopped  a  group  of 
young  men  who  were  hurrying 
out.  Presently  he  returned  to  her, 
followed  by  a  young  physician, 
who  was  turning  over  a  note-book. 

*  Peter  Baumgarten,  bed  No. 
14,  died  yesterday  morning,'  he 
read,  without  looking  up.  •  Who 
wants  him,  porter  Y 

*  0,  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
told  so  suddenly,'  he  continued, 
turning  to  Minna,  who  made  a  step 
towards  him  with  clasped  hands. 

*Take  me  where  he  is!'  she 
gasped. 

*  My  poor  girl,  he  was  buried 
this  morning,'  answered  the  phy- 
sician. *  But  wait,'  he  continued, 
turning  over  his  note-book  again ; 
'  are  you  Minna  Qratz  1    A  letter. 


which  he  wrote  to  you  a  few  honrs 
before  he  died,  has  been  sent  to 
thB  care  of  Miss  Betsey  Franklin 
at  £vans*8  Corners,  together  with 
a  registered  package  and  a  burial 
ceHiticate.  Can  I  do  anything 
for  yonf  he  added  kindly,  bnt 
with  evident  haste  to  be  gone. 

Minna  shook  her  head  and 
turned  away.  She  did  not  yet 
feel  what  had  happened  to  her. 
Her  whole  soul  was  bent  upon 
getting  possession  of  her  letter  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Then  per- 
haps she  could  find  Peter  again, 
she  thought  She  did  not  remem- 
ber the  barrier  of  earth  and  snow 
which  divided  him  from  her  long- 
ing arms. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when 
she  left  the  hospital,  eager  to 
reach  the  railway-station  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  and  set  forth  on 
her  homeward  journey.  In  driv- 
ing to  the  hospital  she  had  felt 
faint  and  exhausted ;  but  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing  now  but  a 
desire  to  press  on  quickly  and  get 
her  letter.  So  she  walked  on  and 
on  through  the  street^,  once  or 
twice  stopping  to  ask  her  way,  bnt 
continually  losing  it  again,  until 
at  last  she  came  to  a  quiet  square, 
where  there  were  some  benches 
which  were  unoccupied.  She 
sank  upon  one  of  these,  still 
struggling  to  fight  against  the 
sharp  physical  pain  which  merci- 
fully deadened  the  anguish  of  her 
great  loss;  and  she  never  knew 
how  long  she  remained  there, 
when  she  was  roused  by  a  man's 
voice  saying, 

*  See  here,  young  woman,  that's 
a  real  graveyard  cough  you've  got; 
and  if  you  don't  want  to  catch 
your  death  you'll  do  well  to  move 
on  wherever  you're  going.  There's 
a  regular  north-easter  come  up, 
and  it's  snowing.  Come  now, 
move  on.'  And  Policeman  X 
took  her,  not  unkindly,  by  the 
shoulder  and  helped  her  to  rise. 
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